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PREFACE. 


The  Author  of  this  work  has  endeavored  to  keep  before  him 
the  difficult  objects  of  adapting  it  to  the  student  in  medicine  and 
to  the  more  advanced.  For  the  advantage  of  the  former,  there- 
fore, he  has  aimed  at  such  method  as  he  might  command,  and 
such  illustration  as  might  not  seem  irksome  to  the  latter.  With 
a  view  to  the  former,  also,  he  has  endeavored  to  indicate  the  in- 
timate manner  in  which  all  the  topics  embraced  in  the  work  are 
related  to  each  other,  and  their  mutual  dependences,  by  constant 
references  from  one  part  to  others ;  and,  what  is  unusual,  the 
Author  has  made  these  connecting  references  in  a  prospective 
as  well  as  retrospective  manner.  With  a  view,  also,  to  the  same 
objects,  the  Author  had  deigned  a  more  copious  index ;  but  as 
the  stereotype  was  completed  as  long  ago  as  the.  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  as  the  state  of  his  health,  and  other  avocations,  have 
not  permitted  him  to  complete  the  index,  in  its  regular  order, 
beyond  the  125th  page,  he  has  concluded  to  print  it  as  it  now 
stands,  and  to  extend  it  in  a  future  edition.  Many  subjects,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  work,  are  now  incidentally  carried  out  in 
the  index ;  but  many  of  the  most  important  receive  only  a  gen- 
eral reference,  excepting  as  they  are  related  to  others  which  are 
more  amply  noticed. 

New  York,  370  Faurtk^treety  Jan.  1,  1847. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

"  Until  it  ij  proved  that  the  foroef  which,  in  a  liring  bodj,  interrapt  the  play  of  the  nata- 
ral  chemical  affinitieB,  maintain  a  proper  temperatore,  and  preside  over  the  variooa  actions 
of  oi^antc  and  animal  life,  are  anafogona  to  those  admitted  by  natural  philosophy,  we 
shall  act  consistently  with  the  principles  of  that  science,  by  giving  distinct  names  to 
THESK  TWO  KINDS  07  FORCX9,  and  employing  onrselves  in  calculatino  thx  different 
LAWS  THEY  OBET."— Andral's  PeUhotogieol  Anatomy,  See,  also,  Medical  and  Phytio- 
logical  Commentariet,  voL  i.,  p.  626-632. 

"  Onr  notion  of  life  involves  something  more  than  mere  reprodaction,  namely,  the  idea 
of  an  ACTIVE  POWER,  exercised  by  virtae  of  a  definite  form,  and  prodnction  and  genera- 
tion in  a  definite  form.  The  production  of  organs,  the  coK>peratian  of  a  system  of  organs, 
and  their  power  not  onlv  to  produce  their  component  parts  from  die  food  presented  to 
them,  bat  to  generate  themselves  in  their  origmal  form  and  with  their  properties,  are 
eharactert  belonging  exdutively  to  orranie  life^  and  constitate  a  form  of  reprodaction  in- 
dependent OF  CHEMICAL  POWERS.  Tbis  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  is  only  known  to  as  t^roagfa 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  instruments ;  that  ii,  through  the  organs  in  which  it  residee,  Ita 
LAWS  most  be  investigated  just  as  we  investigate  those  of  the  other  powers  which 
EFFECT  MOTION  AND  CHANGES  IN  MATTER."— LiEBio's  Organic  Chemittry  applied  to 
Physiology,  p.  355. 

**  Simple  views,  whether  of  health  or  disease,  however  ingenions,  can  seldom  be  Just. 
They  have  their  origin  in  the  spirit  of  system,  not  in  the  careful  study  and  faithful  enu- 
meration of  the  complicated  cironmstances  which  concur  in  the  production  of  all  vital  phe- 
nomena."—Thompson,  on  If^fiammaiion. 

1,  a.  SoLiDiSM  and  vitalism  will  form  the  basis  of  these  Institutes. 
If  consistent  in  all  their  parts,  without  a  violation  of  facts,  it  is,  prhna 
fade^  a.  proof  of  their  foundation  in  Nature.  To  show  this  consist* 
ency,  ana  to  develop  the  great  principles  and  laws  of  organic  beings, 
and  erect  a  substantial  fabric  of  Institutes  which  shall  guide  the  hand 
bf  ait,  we  must  ascend,  progressively,  along  the  fundamental  facts  in 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics ;  till,  at  last,  we  proceed  to 
convert  the  great  system  to  practical  uses,  in  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  a  just,  intelligible,  and  philosophical  application  of  the 
materia  medica  to  morbid  states  of  the  body. 

To  render  this  work,  therefore,  most  practical,  and  to  simplify  as 
far  as  possible  the  highest  department  of  knowledge,  I  shall  adopt  an 
analytical  method.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  arrange  the  various 
topics  in  their  most  natural  order,  or  as  each  successive  one  may  ap- 
pear to  emanate  from,  or  to  depend  upon,  the  preceding.  The  stu- 
dent, therefore,  to  understand  the  last,  must  comprehend  aU  the  pre- 
ceding, and  so  of  each  in  succession.  We  have  thus  a  connected  link 
throughout ;  a  difficult  achievement,  and  the  more  difficult  as  it  is  the 
first  effort  that  has  been  made  to  present  the  natural  relations  of  my 
whole  subject  in  their  just  order,  to  point  out  the  affinities,  and  to  ex- 
hibit throughout  the  important  laws  and  essential  foundations  of  vital- 
ism and  solidism,  and  to  maintain  throughout  a  consistency  of  facts 
and  of  laws  that  shall  stamp  the  whole  as  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine. 

In  making  this  claim  for  the  Institutes,  I  am  prepared,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  CommtntarieM,  to  invite  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  If  there 
be  any  where  a  collision  in  principles  or  facts,  or  any  contradictions 
of  myself,  let  them  be  pointed  out.    My  aim  is  truth,  and  I  desire 
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nothing  for  myself  wliich  I  do  not  yield  to  others,  l^at  other  im 
'  perfections  exist  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many  of  the  original  doc- 
trines which  appear  in  this  work  are  presented  in  various  connections 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  The  spirit  of  the 
Commentaries  will  pervade  the  Institutes,  as  being,  in  my  judgment, 
the  only  stable  foundation. 

1,  ^.  In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  work,  it  will  still  be  my 
object  to  speak  of  such  errors  as  have  usurped  the  rights  or  blighted 
the  interests  of  rational  medicine.  It  is  not  now  the  time  for  a  simple 
expression  of  facts,  of  experience,  and  of  philosophical  doctrines* 
The  errors  which  surround  them  must  be  also  exposed  and  refuted,  or 
the  foe  of  truth,  or  the  ambitious  aspirant,  or  the  lover  of  indolence, 
will  gain  something  from  an  indulgence  which  they  know  how  to  seek 
and  appropriate.  Nor  is  any  one  better  aware  of  the  tendencies  of 
free  discussion  or  unsparing  of  physiologists,  than  he  who  has  been 
most  successful  in  the  propagation  of  error,  or  who  would  sooner  stifle 
inquiry  into  factitious  systems.     Thus,  it  is  said  by  Liebig,  that 

"  It  is  too  frequently  forgotten  by  physiologists  that  their  duty 
really  is,  not  to  refute  the  experiments  of  others,  nor  to  show  that  they 
are  erroneous,  but  to  discover  truth,  and  that  Gilone." — Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology,  ifc. 

Now  diis  obvious  sophistry  betrays  its  motive,  since  it  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  habits  of  bim  who  would  enjoin  the  fiction  upon 
others.  Truth  should  be,  indeed,  the  ultimate  object  of  pursuit  \  but 
the  first  and  most  important  step  toward  its  attainment  is  the  removal 
of  obstacles  that  may  lie  in  its  way  (§  820).  It  is  allowed,  indeed, 
by  one  of  Liebig's  most  zealous  advocates,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Lancet,  that  "  the  removal  of  error  claims  a  place  next  to  the  establish-^ 
ment  oftrnM^  (Dec,  1844);  and  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb,  that  "it 
is  more  difiBcult  to  subdue  a  prejudice  than  to  build  a  pvramid." 

Although,  therefore,  the  contemplated  method  must  oe  sometimes 
argumentative  and  controversial,  it  has  the  advantage  of  leading  more  * 
immediately  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  upon  disputed  questions, 
than  any  o^er  which*  is  not  demonstrative.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  the  "establishment  of  truth"  in  medical  philosophy  can 
be  effected  only  by  a  simultaneous  reftitation  of  the  errors  which  sur- 
round it.  The  mind  will  not  surrender  a  favorite  doctrine,  however 
false,  to  the  force  of  truth  alone.  Even  its  practical  disasters,  as  we 
every  where  witness,  are  an  inadequate  demonstration.  But,  when 
error  and  truth  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast,  it  is  the  pride  of 
reason  to  embrace  ue  latter.  What  is  also  important,  the  reader 
will  have  been  presented,  as  in  the  Commentaries,  with  the  great 
rival  doctrines  in  medicine,  and  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  (§  350J). 

2,  a.  The  Institutes  of  Medicine  are  natural  inductions  of  principles 
and  laws  ftom  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  living  beings. 
They  relate  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  and  to  noth- 
ing else.  All  other  systems,  therefore,  must  be  spurious.  The  sub- 
stitutes have  no  depth,  no  principle,  no  laws,  and  are  recommended 
alone  by  their  naked  simplicity.  "  Gentlemen,"  says  Bacon,  "nature 
is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  haste  with  which  you  move  wilhmake 
you  lose  your  way." 

2y  &•  The  immediate  objects  of  physiology  are  a  critical  analysis  of 
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the  vital  conditions  and  results  of  organic  beings,  as  manifested  in 
different  organs,  and  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  contemplates 
organic  nature,  therefore,  in  its  natural  state ;  and  the  laws  which 
it  obeys  are  its  highest  end.  Pathology  is  to  the  physician  the  great 
final  object  of  physiology.  It  investigates  the  causes  which  disturb  the 
physiological  conditions,  and  inquires  into  the  phenomena,  and  the 
nature  of  the  vital  and  structural  changes.  These,  in  connection, 
form  the  ground-work  of  Therapeutics,  which  considers  the  indica- 
tions to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  means  and  the  manner  by  which  they 
are  to  be  accomplished,  and  nature  thus  aided  in  the  process  of  cure. 
The  Materia  Medica  comes  last,  and  is  the  subordinate  object  of  all 
the  rest.  It  investigates  the  composition  and  physical  character  of  the 
material  objects  by  which  the  therapeutical  intentions  are  fiilfilled,  and 
inteitogates  especially  their  relations,  as  vital  and  alterative  agents, 
to  pathological  conditions.  Disease,  being  a  modification  of  the  phys- 
iological or  natural  condition,  produces  new  relations  between  the 
Properties  of  life  and  the  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial  agents;  and 
lese  are  ascertained  by  observation  of  their  effects  upon  morbid 
states  alone.  It  is  thus  that  remedies  become  beneficial  when  they 
would  be  morbific  in  health ;  and  what  is  salubrious  in  health  is  ren- 
dered morbific  by  diseased  conditions.  '  The  principle  is  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  instability  of  the  vital  properties ;  and  the  final 
cause  of  this  instability  is  the  preservation  of  organic  being  (^  133,  c, 
153-156,  638). 

2,  c.  Nevertheless,  each  of  the  four  great  departments  of  medicine 
possess  so  many  peculiar  characters,  that  they  may  be  severally  con^ 
sidered  as  constituting,  to  a  large  extent,  distinct  parts  of  one  great 
symmetrical  whole  (^  83,  c).  Pathological  conditions  could  never  have 
been  inferred,  a  priori^  from  any  extent  of  physiological  inquiries, 
nor  could  the  effects  of  therapeutical  agents,  or  the  natursd  termina- 
tion of  disease  in  health  or  in  death,  from  any  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  or  pathology.  The  whole  is  originally  the  work  of  ob- 
servation; and  we  come  to  learn  the  relations  of  the  fotir  great 
branches  of  medicine  by  comparing  the  phenomena  which  are  pre- 
sented under  the  various  conditions  of  health  and  disease,  ana  as 
these  phenomena  may  be  affected  by  artificial  influences. 

Anatomy,  however,  affords  no  such  standard  of  comparison.  And 
yet  it  is  obvious,  as  will  more  distinctly  appear  hereafter  (§  83-163), 
that  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  medicine.  It  is,  however,  of  the  system 
of  organic  life  that  I  mainly  speak.  All,  at  least,  that  is  superficial 
in  animal  life,  the  voluntarv  muscles,  &c.,  abstracted  from  their  rela- 
tions to  the  organic  condition,  belongs  to  the  domain  of  surgery,  and 
is,  therefore,  of  little  importance  to  t£e  physician. 

2,  d.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  foregoing  qualifications,  it 
will  be  seen,  in  our  inquiries  into  the  great  fundamental  points,  that 
the  science  of  medicine  is,  throughout,  a  perfectly  connected  chain ; 
beginning  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  modes  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  matter  are  combined  in  organic  beings, — advancing  to  the 
imion  of  organic  compounds  into  cells  and  tissues, — ^to  the  laws  which 
respect  the  various  processes  which  are  conducted  by  these  tissues, 
and  by  the  organs  into  which  they  are  combined, — to  those  laws  as 
affected  by  the  contingencies  of  disease, — and,  lastly,  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  changes  through  which  the  morbid  states  return  to 
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the  natural  conditions  of  life.  All  are  connected  together  by  intimate 
dependencies,  and  are  determined  by  the  natural  or  by  the  varying 
states  of  the  vital  properties  in  their  operation  through  material  parts. 
The  ground-work  of  the  whole  is,  therefore,  perfectlv  simple ;  since 
the  laws  by  which  the  whole  is  regulated  are  estabUshea  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  organic  properties  (§  169,^  638). 

2,  e.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  therefore,  Nature,  in  her  or- 
^nic  department,  as  in  every  other,  appears  in  an  aspect  of  astonish- 
vnf^  simplicity,  when  he  contrasts  her  forces  and  laws  with  the  diver- 
sity of  their  phenomena;  nor  does  he  confound  the  principles  and 
laws  which  distinguish  the  different  departments  of  nature.  To  every 
other  eye  the  phenomena  of  life  appear  confused,  and  seem  referable 
to  no  common  powers  or  laws,  ^ut  he  who  has  obtained  the  key 
to  the  true  philosophy  of  life,  by  a  wide  observation  of  nature,  lays 
open  at  once  the  apparent  secrets  of  all  its  results,  whether  in  health 
or  disease.  Whatever  he  sees  has  its  individuality,  and  stands  in  re- 
lief from  all  the  rest.  He  knows  at  a  glance,  from  whence  this  or  that 
springs,  how  it  is  related  to  otheia,  and  he  traces  the  whole  directly  up 
to  a  few  simple  principles.     To  all  but  such  an  eye,  however,  the 

Shenomena  of  life,  ana  more  especially  of  life  diseased,  appear  as 
oes  a  field  to  all  but  the  botanist.  The  common  observer  sees  nothing 
but  a  confused  assemblage  of  grasses,  and  probably  will  tell  you  there 
is  but  one  species  where  the  botanist  will  as  instantly  discover  fifly. 
Each  species  has  to  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality,  and  he  cannot 
regard  them  in  that  state  of  confusion  which  is  seen  by  the  ignorant 
He  has  studied  each  plant,  knows  its  specific  characters,  its  relations 
to  others,  its  habits,  &;c.  By  these  modes  of  observation,  he  has  also 
acquired  the  knowledge  that  nature  has  pursued  a  common  plan  of 
organization,  and  linked  the  whole,  by  dose  analogies,  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Were  the  botanist,  therefore,  to  range  simulta- 
neously among  the  100,000  species  of  plants,  he  would  see  nothing 
but  inoividuality,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  principles  upon 
which  tliii  whole  are  constituted.  And  just  so  it  is  with  a  philosophi- 
cal observation  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

3.  The  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  have,  respectively,  their 
peculiar  properties  and  laws.  Such  as  appertain  to  life,  in  its  nat- 
ural, as  well  as  morbid  aspects,  are  denoted  by  an  incomparably 
greater  variety  of  phenomena  than  those  of  the  external  world ;  and 
as  their  only  intelligible  foundation  is  the  phenomena  evinced,  we 
attain  our  knowledge  of  either  according  to  tne  extent  and  variety  of 
the  phenomena.     We  know  nothing  more  of  matter  itself. 

Without  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  and  especially  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  states,  the  practice  of  medicine 
IS  mere  empyricism.  The  ignorant,  alone,  undervalue  causes  and 
principles,  and  depend  upon  unconnected  facts. 

4,  a.  In  medicine,  therefore,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  some- 
thing besides  'effects.  We  must  understand  the  laws  under  which 
they  take  place,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  trace  up  the  effects  to  the  pri- 
mary causes.  This  is  always  done  in  other  sciences  and  in  the  arts. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  neglected  in  that  science  whose  practical  ap 
plication  relates  to  the  highest  welfisure  of  man  % 
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The  human  mind  will  have  its  theories  upon  all  subjects ;  and  the 
whole  history  of  medicine  is  a  perpetual  exemplification,  that  in  no 
inquiries  do  theory  and  hypothesis  abound  so  universally  as  in  the 
healing  art  (§  81d-960).  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  intricacies  of 
the  subject,  but  mostly  so  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itselfr 
The  Almighty  designed  it  for  theoretical  conclusions,  and  set  us  the 
example  in  those  stupendous  theories  upon  which  the  universe,  and 
all  it  contains,  are  founded.  And  what  else  are,  or  should  be,  our 
inquiries  and  our  theories,  than  finding  out  and  adopting  those  of 
wluch  He  is  the  author  1  What  other  theory  in  the  natural  world 
can  there  be,  than  such  as  are  instituted  by  the  Almighty  Being? 
And  shall  we  hesitate  to  embrace,  and  to  act  upon  such  theories? 
And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  pretended  improvements  of  the  day  to  insist 
upon  nothing  but  facts,  and  to  denounce  all  principles  in  medicine ;  as 
if  the  Almighty  had  not  ordained  principles  and  laws  as  well  as  facts, 
which  are  mere  emanations  from  the  former. 

4,  h.  The  ignorant  pretender  will  tell  us  that  all  this  is  unimport- 
ant ;  though  no  one  is  so  much  directed  by  hypothesis,  or  theory,  as 
this  very  pretender  himself  (§  884).  Does  not  every  empyric  in  the 
land  prescribe  his  drastic  cathartics  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
blood  of  its  supposed  impurities  1  Are  they  not  exactly  on  a  par,  in 
their  doctrines,  and  in  their  practice,  with  the  most  speculative  of  our 
enlightened  humoralists?  r^ay,  have  the  ignorant  portion  of  that 
sect,  our  Brandreths,  our  Morrisons,  et  id  omne  genus^  any  reference 
whatever  to  facts  or  experience  1  Is  it  not  all  hypothesis,  and,  there- 
fore, all  a  reckless  waste  of  human  life  1  Mount  up  the  scale,  and 
you  shall  find  at  every  step  of  youi*  ascent,  from  him  who  prowls  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  profession,  to  him  who  directs  the  all-potent  drug 
with  the  most  consummate  skill,  that  each  and  all  mainly  rely  upon 
their  conceptions  of  the  philosophy  of  disease.  But  you  shall  also 
find,  that  in  proportion  as  Nature  has  been  taken  for  their  guide,  and 
as  medical  principles  are  founded  upon  the  absolute  phenomena  of 
life,  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  aspects,  there  will  always  be  the 
greatest  reference  to  facts  and  experience. 

H^nce,  ag^in,  the  importance  of  looking  well  to  our  theories,  and 
of  seeing  that  they  are  established  on  well-grounded  facts,  or  on  the 
analogy  to  which  they  conduct  us.  Could  we,  as  we  cannot,  conduct 
the  treatment  of  disease  without  principles,  we  never  should ;  and  it 
should  therefore  be  the  business  of  the  practitioner  to  enlighten  his 
mind  upon  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  or  his  unavoidable  disposition 
to  theorize  may  prove  a  scourge  to  mankind.  Of  this,  indeed,  the 
records  of  medicme  abound  with  examples  (§  801,  6,  819,  &c.,  960, 
1005). 

It  will  therefore  be  my  agreeable  task  to  expose,  in  these  Insti- 
tutes, the  fallacies  of  the  prevailing  physical  doctrines  of  life  and  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  to  inculcate  principles  which  exalt  our  science  above 
the  mere  world  of  matter,  render  it  consistent  in  all  its  details,  and 
present  it  to  the  profession  as  a  department  of  knowledge  fundament- 
ally distinct  from  all  other  pursuits. 

Differences  of  opinion  on  questions  of  great  moment  to  mankind 
are  apt  to  be  strongly  conveyed,  and  apparent  error  to  be  censured  in 
no  measured  terms.  This,  perhaps,  is  of^en  admissible,  considering 
the  obstinacy  of  error,  and  so  l«ng  as  it  is  the  doctiine,  and  not  its  au- 
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thor,  which  is  assailed.  We  may  revere  the  names  of  Voltaire,  of 
Hume,  and  of  Gibbon,  yield  them  a  proud  rank  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lect, and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  rich  legacies  they  have  lefl  be- 
hind. But,  who  of  us  would  hesitate  to  Sjpeak  of  their  infidelity  ac- 
cording to  its  nature  and  tendencies]  This  is  even  demanded  by 
what  we  believe  of  the  precepts  of  religion.  And  so  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  which  hold  as  high  a  relation  to  the  temporal  interests  of 
man  as  do  the  precepts  of  religion  to  his  spiritual  welfare.  The  high- 
est order  of  intellect  is  often  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  error, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently  in  religion  and  medicine  than  in  any 
other  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind.  This  must  be  fully  and  firm- 
ly met,  not  only  by  evidences  of  the  truth,  but  by  an  exposure  of  its 
perversions  and  corruptions. 

4i,  a.  The  physiological  world  has  been  lately  divided  into  three 
schools.  One  of  these  sects  virtually  regards  organic  nature  as  a  part 
only  of  inorganic,  endowed  with  the  same  properties  and  govemea  by 
the  same  laws.  It  maintains,  in  short,  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  man  and  a  stone.  At  the  head  of  this  school  stands 
Liebifff  the  distinguished  and  able  chemist.  It  is  a  great  and  power- 
ful school,  but  is  falling,  daily,  beneath  the  weight  of  its  vast  errors 
and  corruptions.     It  is  denominated  the  chemical  school  of  medicine. 

4^,  b.  Contrasted  with  this  is  the  school  of  vitalum,  which  regards 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  as  distinct  in  their  most  essential  attri- 
butes. It  supposes  that  each  department  is  governed  by  properties 
and  laws  peculiar  to  itself.  It  regards  the  organic  being  as  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  the  inorganic  in  its  elementary  constitution,  in 
the  aggregation  of  its  molecules,  in  the  structure  of  its  parts,  in  its 
condition  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  phenomenon  which  it  evinces.  It 
sees  design  in  every  part  of  the  living  being—eloquent  even  in  the 
dry  bones  of  a  skeleton ;  a  design  peculiar  to  every  part,  while  all 
concur  together  to  the  common  ends  of  the  more  universal  designs  of 
procuring  the  means  of  sustenance,  of  maintaining  life,  of  perpetua- 
ting the  species,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  this  school  discerns  nothing 
of  Qie  nature  of  design  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  condition  of  inor- 

fanic  matter.  It  sees  nothing  here  but  mere  vis  inertics^  which, 
owever,  is  supposed  by  the  chemical  school  to  be  capable  of  evolv- 
ing from  simple  matter  every  variety  of  organization,  with  all  its  spe- 
cific designs,  even  instinct  and  reason,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
hear  from  the  depth  of  materialism,  that  "  organic  nature  is  the  mys- 
tery of  mysteries." 

Again,  the  vitalists,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  now  stated,  main- 
tain, in  the  language  of  Liebig,  the  great  head  of  the  school  of  mere 
physics,  *'  the  existence  of  a  principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers 
of  nature,  namely,  a  mtal  principle;**  which  organizes  and  governs 
all  living  beings,  and  which  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  their  phe- 
nomena in  health  and  disease.  I  say,  in  the  language  of  Liebig,  "a 
principle  distinct  frt)m  all  other  powers  of  nature;"  for  this  mere 
chemist,  in  his  conflicts  with  living  nature,  concedes  the  existence  of 
such  a  principle  as  at  the  foundation  of  all  vital  phenomena,  yet,  in 
the  same  general  manner,  and  on  all  specific  questions  where  he  had 
introduced  its  direct  and  exclusive  agency,  he  as  unequivocally  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  such  principle,  and  that  every  result  of  life  and 
disease,  even  thought  itself,  are  entirely  owing  to  chemical  agencies. 
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His  whole  system,  as  set  forth  in  his  "  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Physiology,"  and  in  his  "Animal  Chemistry"  as  applied  to  Pathol- 
ogy and  Therapeutics,  is  a  tissue  of  similar  contradictions,  and  of  the 
boldest  assumptions.  Yet,  with  deep  *  mortification  I  say  it,  he  has 
been  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm,  before  unknown  in  the  annals  of  med- 
icine, as  the  only  true  expounder  of  physiology  and  of  medical  phi- 
losophy. The  world,  however,  is  fast  awaking  from  its  spell-bound 
delusion,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  "  reformer"  will  soon  be  mingled 
with  the  same  and  more  original  chimeras  which  did  their  part  in 
"the  dark  ages  of  science"  (§  350,  &c.). 

4|,  c.  Finally,  the  third  school,  or  that  of  chemiohvitalismy  en- 
deavors to  form,  as  it  were,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  schools  of 
pure  vitalism,  and  of  pure  chemistry ;  though  such  an  alliance  be  as 
unnatural  as  human  brains  in  a  block  of  granite,  l^he  chemico-phys- 
iologist  makes  a  compromise  vrith  philosophy,  and  takes  for  his  rule 
** in  medio  tuHssimus  ibis"  It  is  as  regardless  as  the  school  of  pure 
chemistry  of  the  universal  consent  with  which  physiology  has  been 
hitherto  restricted  to  the  condition,  functions,  results,  and  laws  of  Ztv- 
ing  beings,  and  chemistry  to  the  condition  and  laws  of  dead  matter » 
This  school,  therefore,  mingles  the  doctrines  of  vitalism  and  chemis- 
try \  allotting  to  the  former  one  half  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  latter.  This  is  the  school  to  which  the  young  student 
has  the  greatest  chance  of  becoming  the  victim;  for  it  is  apparently 
recommended  by  the  conciliatory  principle  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
Ibrm  of  its  motto,  and  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  our  profession, 
r  4|,  d,  I  have  said  that  it  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  medi- 
cal school  of  pure  chemistry,  that  its  doctrines  are  in  perfect  conflict 
with  each  other,  as  shown  in  a  work  (Liebig's  "Animal  Chemistry") 
which  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  chemical  philosophy  of  life — as 
the  great  foundation  on  which  the  school  itself  has  been  erected. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  this  school,  and  this  writer, 
are  constantly  employed  about  two  subjects  which  have  no  affinities ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  philosophy  of  life  and  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  i 
I  shall  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  substantiate  the  foregoinir 
&ct  by  many  proofs  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  and,  as  an  example  of 
the  whole,  I  shall  adduce  the  contradictory  views  which  are  pat  fcMth 
upon  the  most  important  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
organic  life,  and  at  the  basis  of  medical  jicience.  On  the  very  subject 
of  a  vital  principle  itself  the  genius  of  the  school  is  as  flatly  contra- 
dictory as  on  the  most  unimportant  doctrine ;  for  at  one  moment  he 
avows  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  "  distinct  from  all  other  pow- 
ers of  nature,"  and  calls  it  "the  vital  principle,"  which,  he  says,  gov- 
erns all  the  processes  of  living  beings  (§  5d,  60),  and  at  the  next  moment 
he  avows  that,  "  in  the  animal  body  we  recognize,  as  the  ultimate 
CAUSE  OF  ALL  FORCE,  Only  ONE  CAUSE,  the  chemicol  action  which  the 
elements  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  exercise  on 
each  other.  The  only  known  uUtmate  cause  of  vital  force,  either  in 
animals  or  in  plants,  is  a  chemical  process.^* 

He  renders,  as  will  be  seen  by  ensuing  quotations  (§  350),  what  he 
assumes  as  an  original  fundamental  cause  of  life  the  indispensable 
source  of  another  cause,  which  he  avows  to  be  equally  origmal  and 
fundamental;  and  Ivhat  is  yet  more  indicative  of  ^e  chaotic  state  of 
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dke  chemical  speculations  relative  to  living  beings,  this  anther  (as  I 
have  shown  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  of  many 
others)  assumes,  at  one  time,  the  chemical  force  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  all  vital  processes  and  results,  while,  at  another  time,  he  regards  the 
vital  principle  as  the  only  power  concerned  in  the  same  phenomena. 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  curiosity,  for  example,  to  observe  how  Liebig 
entangles  his  reader,  as  it  respects  the  physiology  of  digestion,  by 
making  that  process  to  depend  on  a  purely  chemical  action,  and  to 
evolve  that  vital  principle  which  he  as  unequivocally  declares  to  be 
the  only  power  concerned  in  chymification  (§  350,  nos.  2,  17,  48). 

5.  Chemical  and  mechanical  philosophy,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  strangers  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  There  is  a  natural  con* 
flict  between  the  subjects  of  each.  They  have  no  relationship,  no  sym- 
pathies, but  carry  on  a  perpetual  hostility.  The  organic  bem^  is  for- 
ever converting  to  its  own  uses  the  inorganic,  and  changing  its  very 
nature  into  its  own.  The  inorganic  is  fruitless  in  resistance  and  in 
assault,  till  the  former  is  passive.  It  then  lays  waste  the  fabric  by 
which  it  had  been  wrought  into  a  great  system  of  designs,  and  de- 
grades the  whole  to  its  own  level  Chemistry,  therefore,  begins  where 
physiology  ends ;  and  physiology  begins  with  organic  influences  upon 
the  elements  of  matter,  ur  where  chemistry  leaves  off.  No  depart- 
ment of  medicine  has  any  thing  to  hope  from  chemistry  beyond  its 
power  of  analysis. 

And  yet  do  the  labors  of  chemists  aspire  at  a  substitution  of  the 
ever-fluctuating  principles  of  chemical  science  for  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  and  disease.  Their  oft- 
repeated  effort  to  carry  a  science  which  is  mainly  analytical  and  me- 
chanical into  that  which  is  eminently  intellectual  and  overflowing 
with  the  most  sublime  institutions,  and  distinguished  by  the  roost  pro- 
found principles  and  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  seductive  to  an  am- 
bition which  is  restif  under  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  labor- 
atory, would  raise  no  inquiry  as  to  motive,  or  end,  did  not  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  science  not  only  abandon  their  old  and  rich  domain 
at  the  very  approach  of  the  enemy,  but,  with  most  unnatural  distrust 
of  self,  invite  the  destroyer  (§  733,  d). 

The  late  publication  of  Liebig's  "  Animal  Chemistry"  has  abund- 
antly proved  the  truth  of  what  I  sufficiently  established  in  the  *'  Med- 
ical and  Physiolo^cal  Commentaries,"  that  the  recent  application  of 
chemistry  to  physiology  and  medicine  is  not  a  partial,  but  a  complete 
substitution  of  diat  science.  In  justification  of  all  this,  we  are  now 
told  that  the  means  of  investigation,  of  analysis,  and  of  creation,  have 
received  an  extension  of  which  our  predecessors  had  no  knowledge. 
Such,  however,  has  always  been  the  pretext  of  chemistry  for  its  inva- 
sions upon  the  science  of  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  words  of 
Fourcroy,  who  wrote  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  who,  like  Lie- 
big  and  his  school,  attempted  to  substitute  chemistry  for  physiology, 
and  to  rear  up  a  fabric  oi  medicine  upon  that  imaginary  foundation ; 
and  this,  too,  m  the  case  of  either  of  the  masters,  without  having  ever 
read  a  medical  book«  or  having  ever  prescribed  for  a  disease.  The 
language  of  Fourcroy  is  exactly  such  as  we  now  hear  from  the  lips 
of  Liebig  and  his  followers ;  who  cheerfully  allow  that  nothing  flow- 
ed from  the  labors  of  Fourcroy  to  illuminate  the  dark  ways  of  organ- 
iclife. 
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So  identical  are  the  language,  and  ambidon,  and  hope  or  confi- 
dence, and  the  visionary  specalations,  of  the  older  and  recent  chem- 
ifltSy  that  a  space  may  bo  well  assigned  to  this  exposure  of  chemical 
pretensions.  We  read,  then,  in  Fourcroy,  what  we  read  in  the  works 
of  Liebig  and  his  cotemporary  chemists*     Thus  : 

*'  The  errors  of  the  chemical  physicians  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
indi£fereiice  many  practitioners  of  the  present  time  seem  to  have  for 
chemistry,  have  produced  a  disadvantageous  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  toAick  time  alone  can  remove.  If  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  physicians,  who  cultivated  chemistry,  misled  them,  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  thence  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  present  time.  The  exactness  which  the  moderns  have 
introduced  into  every  part  of  experimental  philosophy,  ought  to  re- 
move the  apprehensions  of  such  as,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  chemistry  is  still  the  dark,  mysterious 
science  it  was  a  century  ago."  '*  It  is  chemistry  alone  that  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  composition  of  the  fluids,  and  the  changes  they  under- 
go by  the  processes  that  are  carried  on  during  life.  We  cannot  avoid 
having  recourse  to  this  science,  in  our  endeavors  to  discover  the  true 
mechanism  of  the  animal  Junctions  /  the  properties  of  the  fluids  separ- 
ated by  the  different  viscera ;  or  the  alterations  such  fluids  undergo." 
**  It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge/  and  multiply  these  researches  on 
subjects  of  diflerent  age,  size,  and  temperament,  in  various  climatos 
and  seasons,  and  to  pursue  them  among  the  diflerent  classes  of  ani- 
mals,'' &C.  **  We  think  it  equally  necessary  to  examine  the  solids^ 
by  chemical  methods,  as  well  in  the  sound  as  in  the  diseased  state, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  their  properties,  endeavor  to  discover  to  which 
of  the  fluids  diey  owe  their  formation ;  and  this  being  knovni,  we  may 
proceeid  to  conjecture,  in  morbific  dispositions,  the  solid  or  fluid  that 
has  suffered  a  change. 

"  If  it  be  thus  established  that  the  theory  of  medicine  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  most  essential  advantages  from  chemistry,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  practice  is  no  less  in  need  of  the  same  assistance ; 
since  both  must  of  necessi^  accompany  each  other,  and  are  promoted 
by  the  same  means."  "  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
(Aoice  of  aliments,  and  of  air,  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty,  but 
in  consequence  o^  chemical  researches  into  the  nature  of  foods,  and  the 
properties  of  the  atmospheric  fluid"  (§  18), — Fourcroy's  Medical 
Chemistry,  1782. 

I  have  said,  in  the  Commentaries,  that "  a  prosperous  harvest"  was 
promised  from  Fotircroy's  reformation.  But,  again  I  reiterate,  where 
IS  the  evidence  1  since  which  time,  also,  chemistry  has  made  greater 
advances  than  any  other  science,  has  had  its  unmolested  sway,  and 
Fourcroy's  example  has  been  followed  with  a  corresponding  diligence. 
Can  you  point  to  a  solitary  instance  in  which  organic  chemistry,  ex- 
cept in  a  negative  sense,  has  advanced  the  science  of  life  or  disease  ? 
Do  not  the  very  chemists  of  this  day  incidentally  allow  the  perfectly 
abortive  nature  of  their  science  in  relation  to  physiology  and  medi- 
cine? Consult  the.  quotations  in  section  350,  &,  1,  &c.,  and  350}- 
350}.  Or  take  the  affirmations  of  the  distinguished  Mulder  (§  350}), 
which  go,  with  the  rest,  to  establish  the  trutli  of  my  former  assertion, 
that  ** chemistry  has  been  a  perfect  incubus  upon  medicine;  and  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  it  will  have  proved,  by  its  own  showings  its  want  of 
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rdatum  to  our  subject^  tfit  have  not  done  9o  already.*^ ^^Cammmt.^  voL 
L«  p.  686,  noU.) 

b\ta.  I  agree  with  the  chemical  phyBiologist  that  ''facts  are  stub* 
bom  things/'  and,  with  the  analogy  which  reposes  upon  them,  are 
at  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy ;  but  it  does  not  equally  follow 
that  facts  are  always  philosophically  or  even  honestly  applied,  nor 
that  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  laboratory  is  the  best  qualified  to 
apply  his  own  facts  to  oivanic  nature.  "  We  can  have  no  very  high 
idea  of  experiments  made  by  gentlemen/'  says  Hunter,  **  who,  for 
want  of  anatomical  knowledge,  have  not  been  able  to  pursue  dieir 
reasoning  even  beyond  the  simple  experiment  itself/'  Least  of  all 
can  the  chemist  be  permitted  to  charge  upon  the  vitalist  a  neglect  of 
chemical  facts ;  since  it  is  as  well  by  these  as  by  the  phenomena  of 
life  that  the  vitalist  overthrows  the  artificial  system  (§  SdO-dSO}). 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  purely  by  an  appeal  to  certain  false 
analogies,  and  by  a  disregard  of  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  that 
the  physical  and  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  have  obtained 
their  ascendency  (§  733,  d). 

All  our  theories  and  principles  in  medicine,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated,  should  rest  upon  well-ascertained  facts.  The  great  diffi- 
culties with  which  truth  has  had  to  contend  since  the  restoration  of 
the  proper  method  of  observing  nature,  consists  in  the  mistaken  naturo 
of  facts,  or  of  false  conclusions  from  admitted  facts.  What  is  often 
assumed  to  be  fact  is  just  otherwise,  and,  where  the  premises  are 
sound,  they  have  jGrequently  led  to  spurious  theories  (§  350^-3501, 
433,  &c.,  493,  823,  &c.). 

5},  b.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  facts  about  which  all  phi« 
losophy  is  concerned,  and  therefore  form  the  substantial  ^ound  of  all 
intellectual  acquirements.  As  the^  relate  to  organic  beings,  to  their 
laws,  their  properties,  their  functions,  whether  morbid  or  healthy, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  organic  being  himself,  not  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  chemist  or  of  the  mechanical  philosopher.  But,  even 
where  the  mind  admits  this  proposition,  if  prone  to  speculation,  it  too 
often  regards  each  fact  by  itself,  and  rears  up  hypotheses  wrong  in 
themselves,  and  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Facts  should  therefore 
be  compared  before  they  are  reduced  to  theory ;  or,  where  they  may 
conflict  with  acknowledged  principles,  they  should  remain  in  an  iso* 
lated  state  till  their  true  nature  may  be  better  understood,  or  till  the 
principles  which  they  appear  to  contradict  may  be  shown  to  be  erro- 
'  neous.  Should  some  fact,  for  example,  appear  to  indicate  the  depend- 
ence of  life  upon  chemical  or  any  other  physical  forces,  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary  is  so  various  and  conclusive,  that  that  fact  must  be 
considered  as  deficient  in  some  of  its  elements,  which,  if  known,  would 
readily  bring  it  under  a  well-established  principle  in  physiology. 
These  absent  elements  are  some  other  facts  which  escape  our  obser- 
vation ;  and  thus  what  is  truly  fact,  in  an  abstract  sense,  is  made  the 
ground-work  of  important  error. 

5^,  c.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  science  to  generalize  too 
hastily ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  explosion,  or  th*e  introduction, 
of  one  error,  is  the  parent  of  many  others.  It  is  also  astonishindy 
true  that  a  few  phenomena  are  abstracted  from  the  whole,  of  which 
they  may  be  only  sequences  of  the  others,  and  are  made  the  ground 
of  conflicting  doctrines,  and  substitutes  for  the  theories  that  are  insti- 
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toted  upon  the  more  fundamental  facts ;  and  thuB  a  blind  disregard 
of  consifltency  is  permitted  to  prevail,  till  a  most  incongruous  series  of 
assumptions,  as  in  Liebig's  Anipial  ChemiBtryy  is  presented  to  us  as 
the  science  which  Nature  teaches. 

Again,  there  is  a  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  admit  of  no  real- 
ities but  such  as  make  a  strong  demonstration  upon  the  senses ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  physical  and  chemical  philosophers  of  life  prefer 
the  facts  of  the  laboratory  te  such  as  are  supplied  by  organic  beings. 
The  former  are  therefore  assumed  as  the  foundation  for  principles 
and  laws  in  physiology  and  medicine ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how 
large  a  proportion  of  mankind  have  not  the  ability  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false,  especially  when  the  latter  is  set  forth  in  a  confi- 
dent and  dogmatic  manner,  it  ceases  to  be  remarkable  that  what  is 
comparatively  simple,  and  comes  plausibly  recommended  by  the  tangi- 
ble and  visible  attributes  of  matter,  should  command  their  confidence 
beyond  those  realities  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  understanding  in  connection  with  the  revelations  of  sense,  and 
which  fi)rm  the  ground-work  of  principles  of  difficult  penetration. 
There  are  few,  indeed,  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  beyond  their 
senses  and  the  facts  themselves,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  chem- 
ist, both  as  to  the  facts  of  the  laboratorv  and  the  phenomena  of  living 
beings,  whenever  he  attempts  an  exposition  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  a  department  of  nature  which  lies  not  within  his  sphere  of  investi- 

fation.  ''  Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  measure  of 
nowledge  and  the  business  of  the  understanding.  Whatever  is  be- 
side that,  however  authorized  by  consent  or  recommended  by  variety, 
is  nothing  but  ignorance  or  something  worse." 

5  j-,  d.  It  cannot  but  be  conceded,  that,  as  knowledge  advances,  and 
the  subjects  of  inquiry  become  more  or  less  exhausted,  ambition  is 
likely  to  depart  from  an  observation  of  nature,  to  seek  gratification 
and  renown  in  artificial  expedients.  This  is  becoming  a  prevailmg 
propensity  in  medicine;  ana  many  have  left,  and  are  leaving,  the  bul- 
wark of  knowledge  to  rear  up  hypotheses  upon  distortions  of  nature, 
which,  for  their  better  success,  they  dignify  by  the  name  of  '*  experi- 
mental philosophy." 

5\y  e.  In  medicine,  at  least,  there  is  but  one  kind  of  experimental 
observation,  which  consists  in  the  simple  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Or,  if  art  be  applied  to  give  them  a  fuller  development,  the 
means  must  be  such  as  shall  elicit  results  conformable  to  me  institu- 
tions of  nature.  But  aside  from  chemistry,  it  has  been  the  fatality  of 
the  physiological  department  of  medicine  to  have  been  encumbered 
vrith  rude  experiments,  giving  the  wildest  distortions  to  the  features 
of  nature.  When  we  consider  the  wonderful  susceptibility  of  the 
properties  of  life,  how  readily  their  actions  and  results  are  ii^uenced 
Dy  natural  agents,  how  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  nux  vomica,  applied  to  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  will  ex- 
tinguish life  in  an  instant ;  or  that  the  same  may  be  done  by  thrust- 
ing a  needle  into  the  medulla  oblongata ;  or  how  concentrated  mias- 
ma may  almost  as  instantly  induce  an  attack  of  fever ;  or  how  a  little 
excess  in  eating  may  bring  on  an  attack  of  apoplexy  as  immediately 
&tal  as  a  blow  on  the  region  of  the  stomach — ^fatal,  perhaps,  in  either 
case,  as  the  artillery  of  the  clouds ;  or  how  simple  irritations  of  a 
nerve  may  be  followed  by  death  from  tetanus ;  or  how  all  the  veg- 
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etable  and  animal  poisons,  as  well  as  all  things  else  which  do  not  pos- 
sess natural  relations  to  the  properties  of  life,  will  variously  change 
those  properties  and  all  their  results, — when,  I  say,  we  consider  all 
these  Uiings,  we  may  well  imagine  the  difficulty  of  imitating  nature  by 
the  most  cautious  experiments,  or  of  developing  her  laws  by  mutila- 
ting the  structure  of  organic  beings,  or  of  illustrating  those  modifica- 
tions which  spring  up  in  disease,  by  resorting  to  processes  which  are 
foreign  to  natural  influences.  Even  the  greatest  experimentalist  in 
modern  times,  he  who  has  performed  more  vivisections  than  any 
other  man,  has  placed  it  upon  record,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  physiology  to  perform  an  experiment  that  shall  not  be 
liable  to  objection.  Yet  no  man  ever  ventured  more  hastily  upon 
conclusions  from  such  experiments,  and  none  has  thrown  greater  ob- 
stacles, in  consequence,  in  the  way  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

5|,yi  The  limits  which  restrain  the  interposition  of  art  are  very 
narrow ;  and  when  organic  nature  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  arti- 
ficial causes  with  a  proper  reference  to  these  limits,  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena may  form  a  safe  ground  of  reasoning  as  to  the  laws  by  which 
organic  beings  are  governed.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  in  this 
way,  as  to  the  physiological  connections  of  the  nervous  system  with 
organic  actions,  the  part  which  it  takes  in  the  morbid  processes,  the 
sympathetic  communications  which  it  establishes  throughout  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  interpretation  which  it  supplies  of  the  operation 
of  remedial  agents.  Nevertheless,  the  most  important  part  of  our 
knowledge  upon  these  great  and  intricate  questions  is  abundantly 
supptied  by  the  natural  phenomena  of  life,  as  manifested  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  health  and  disease.  And  that  this  is  so,  is  suffi*  - 
ciently  evident  from  the  feet,  that  but  little  prtictical  information  of  the 
foregoing  nature  has  been  added,  by  recent  experiments,  to  what  had 
been  known  centuries  ago.  The  late  experiments,  however,  upon 
the  nervous  system  have  confirmed  what  had  been  deduced  from  the 
more  natural  process  of  observation,  and  have  developed  some  useful 
facts  which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  have  known  by  any 
other  method.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  difierence  of  fiinction  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  one  part  being  de- 
signed for  the  transmission  of  sensation  and  svmpathetic  influences, 
the  other  for  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  development  of  motion. 
And  yet,  if  analogy  were  allowed  its  proper  weii?ht  in  physiological 
inquiries,  as  it  must  be  in  reality  the  great  basis  of  medical  science,*- 
if  there  had  been  less  pertinacity  as  to  the  necessity  of  abstract  facts 
for  every  conclusion,  we  might  have  come,  by  a  process  of  analogy 
founded  upon  ultimate  facts,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  compound  nerves.  This  could  have  been  inferred  from  their 
complex  functions  as  evinced  by  their  phenomena,  and  by  associating 
them  with  the  simple  elements  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  where  it  is 
plainly  seen  that  many  of  the  nerves  have,  individually,  a  specific 
function,  and  whose  phenomena  are  destitute  of  complexity. 

5i,  a.  But  the  reign  of  "  experimental  philosophy"  which  so  lately 
appeared  in  the  mutilations  of  animals  to  discover  Uieir  natural  func- 
tions ;  in  the  injection  of  corrosive  and  putrid  substances  into  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus  of  animals  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  human 
disease ;  in  the  transfusion  of  remedial  agents  into  the  same  order  of 
beings,  and  even  into  plants,  to  ascertain  &e  virtues  of  remedies,  their 
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modafl  operandi  as  curative  agents,  and  the  right  treatment  of  human 
maladies,  has  given  place  to  an  "  experimentsu  philosophy"  in  which 
organic  hfe  has  no  participation.  This  is  the  "  philosophy"  against 
which  the  observer  of  nature  is  now  called  upon  to  contend;  fraught 
with  far  greater  evils  than  the  spurious  systems  which  it  has  so  sud- 
denly surprised  and  superseded.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
mischief  which  must  result  to  mankind  from  its  unrestrained  popular- 
ity. Something  may  be  gathered  from  its  former  effects  when  chem- 
istry was  young ;  and  something  from  the  progress  of  error  under  the 
fresh  spur  of  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350-350|,  821).  We  all 
know  now  common  the  enthusiastic  belief  that  this  "  Reformer*'  had 
overthrown  all  former  svstems  in  every  department  of  medicine ;  and 
we  may  take  the  following  editorial  passage  from  the  London  Lancet 
as  expressing  a  very  common  opinion  of  die  profession  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  at  die  bedside  of  disease  : 

''As  organic  chemistry  marches  on,  the  basis  of  an  improved  system 
of  medical  practice,"  says  the  veteran  editor,  "  it  will  prove  impera- 
tive that  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  products  of  the  animal  frame, 
the  several  humors  and  excretions  of  the  body,  should  be  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  disease.  The  period  approaches  when  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  us,  not  perhaps  invariably,  but  still  very  often,  in  pre- 
scribing,— say,  for  typhus,  or  purpura,  or  any  of  the  numerous  vari- 
eties of  cutaneous  affections,  that  by  a  chemical  analysis,  we  should  first 
ascertain  the  constituents  and  proportions  of  the  proximate  elements 
of  the  urine,  the  saliva,  the  expired  breath,  the  perspired  matter,  per- 
haps the  blood,  the  faeces  of  the  patient,  htfort  applying  our  remedies; 
and  this  process  may  have  to  be  gone  through  not  once  only,  but  sev- 
eral times  in  the  progress  of  the  malady."  '^  The  time  is,  we  repeat 
it,  approaching  when  the  foundation  op  practice  on  the  laws  of 
Organic  Chemistrt  will  form  the  distinction  between  the  enlight- 
ened physician  and  the  mere  pretender"  (§851, 863,  e/  883,  h), — 
London  Lancet^  April  29,  1843. 

5^,  h.  In  the  foregoing  quotation  we  have  essentially  what  is  now 
extensively  denominated  *'  the  progress  of  medical  science,"  and  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  to  which  these  Institutes  are  opposed.  These 
Institutes  will  be  found  mainly,  so  far  as  physics  are  alleged  to  be 
concerned,  by  the  side  of  all  the  most  illustrious  physiologists  from 
Hippocrates  to  us,  whose  general  views  are  tiius  summarily  express- 
ed by  Bichat : 

"  The  organic  chemistry  of  the  laboratory,"  says  Bichat,  "  is  the 
dead  anatomy  of  the  fluids,  not  a  physiological  chemistry.  The 
physiology  of  the  fluids  should  be  composed  of  the  innumerable 
variations  which  they  experience  according  to  the  different  (vital) 
states  of  their  respective  organs."  "  The  instability  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers is  the  quicksand  on  w&ch  have  sunk  the  calculations  of  all  the 
ph^icians  of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  habitual  variations  of  the 
living  fluids,  dependent  on  the  instability  of  the  powers  of  life,  one 
would  think,  should  be  no  less  an  obstacle  to  the  chemical  physicians 
of  the  present  age." 

"  Again,  had  physiology  been  cultivated  by  men  before  physics,  I 
am  persuaded  that  many  applications  of  the  former  would  have  been 
made  to  the  latter.  Rivers  would  have  been  seen  to  flow  from  the 
tonic  action  of  their  banks,  crystals  to  unite  from  the  excitement 
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wbich  they  exercise  upon  their  reciprocal  sensibilities,  and  planets 
to  move  because  they  mutually  irritate  each  other  at  vast  distances. 
All  this  would  appear  unreasonable  to  us,  who  think  of  gravitation 
only  in  consideration  of  these  phenomena.  And  why  shoiud  we  not, 
in  fact,  be  as  ridiculous  when  we  come  with  this  same  gravitation, 
with  our  chemical  affinities  and  chemical  compositions,  and  with  a 
language  established  upon  their  fundamental  data,  to  treat  of  a  sci- 
ence with  which  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  1" — Bichat's  Ge»^ 
eral  Anatomy  and  JPhyfiology, 

6.  We  may  now  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  chemistry  has 
undergone  changes  within  a  few  years,  while  all  that  relates  essen- 
tially to  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  may  have  been 
long  since  known.  The  chemist  operates,  and  msikes  all  his  discov* 
eries,  through  the  forces  and  laws  of  inorganic  matter.  These  he 
may  carry  into  his  laboratory,  turn  into  his  test  glasses,  or  involve  in 
his  crucible.  He  can  thererore  oblige  nature  to  form  the  same  inor- 
ganic compounds  as  she  forms  spontaneously.  He  can  then  separate 
Sie  elements  again,  and  again  oblige  nature  to  recombine  them  after 
their  original  manner.  But,  can  he  do  the  same  thing  with  organic 
beings  ?  He  cannot  form  the  most  simple  organic  compound — can- 
not even  recombine  the  elements  when  they  are  once  separated;— 
although  he  has  then  the  necessary  elements,  and  in  their  exact  pro- 
portions. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  chemist  has  not  at  his  com- 
n&and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  necessary  powers ;  or,  as  the 
chemist  expresses  it,  **  he  cannot  place  them  in  the  same  circumstan- 
ces as  Nature  does.'* 

'  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  the  laboratory  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  study  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  we  must  go  to  the  organic 
being  itself  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  powers  and  laws  bv  which  it  is 
governed.  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  the  laws  of  organic  be- 
ings have  been  long  so  much  better  understood  than  those  of  chemis- 
try. Every  thing  is  artificial  in  the  laboratory,  so  far  as  experiments 
are  concerned ;  and,  if  these  be  not  the  right  ones,  or  be  imperfectly 
conducted,  rfiey  will  either  fail  to  represent  nature  correctly,  or  wiU 
give  her  a  wrong  interpretation.  Hence  the  great  instability  of  this 
science ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  every  new  theory  in  chemistry  is 
applicable  to  physiology  and  medicine. 

But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  organic  beines.  Here  all  the  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  by  Nature  herself,  and  they  cannot  deceive. 
The  various  results  and  phenomena  are  seen  in  the  being  itself,  and 
can  be  seen  nowhere  else.  They  must,  therefore,  be  the  true  guide, 
and  the  only  guide,  to  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  organic  beings 
are  governed.  These  phenomena,  too,  are  astonishingly  multiplied 
in  any  given  being,  and  new  ones  are  presented  as  the  being  may 
come  under  new  influences.  But,  this  variety  is  extended  almost  to 
infinity  when  we  consider  that  every  distinct  species  of  plants  and 
animals  has  its  peculiar  manifestations  of  life.  It  is  also  true  that 
each  one  of  this  endless  variety  is  utterly  different  from  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world.  And  when  we  take  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  organic  beings  in  connection,  and  find  a  perfect  harmony 
among  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the  proof  is  so  various  and  immense 
as  to  conduct  us  to  a  nght  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
life  in  all  their  aspects. 
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Now  all  this  variety  bas  been  perpetually  before  the  observation 
of  mankind,  and  always  presented  to  our  observation  by  nature  her- 
self. It  therafore  ceases,  I  say,  to  be  remarkable  that  the  science  of 
life  had  so  greatly  outstripped  that  of  chemistry ;  and  it  will  proba- 
bly forever  remain  better  understood;  since  nature  is  the  experi- 
menter in  one  case,  and  man  in  the  other. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

7.  The  sensible  world  is  composed  of  animate  and  inanimate  be- 
ings, which,  with  their  difference  m  composition  and  structure,  has  led 
to  their  division  into  the  organic  and  inorganic  or  mineral  kingdoms. 

8.  The  relations  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
their  contradistinctions,  render  a  general  reference  to  the  inorganic 
indispensable  to  our  physiological  and  higher  branches  of  inquiry. 

9.  Animals  and  plants,  which  make  up  the  organic  kingdom,  are 
essentially  dependent  on  the  inorganic;  but  the  latter  kingdom  is  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  organic. 

10.  The  beginning  of  organization  is  in  plants,  which  are  the  pri- 
mary source  of  nourishment  to  animals. 

11.  From  the  foregoing  law  arises  the  great  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  plants  and  animals — that  the  former  subsist  on  the  ele- 
ments of  matter,  while  the  latter  are  nourished  by  those  elements  in 
an^  organic  state.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  vegetables  are  more 
creative  than  animals  (§  303). 

12.  All  organic  substances  are  compounds  of  the  simple  elements 
of  matter.  They  are  combined  by  the  vital  powers,  while  inorganic 
compounds  are  produced  by  chemical  forces. 

13.  As  organization  begins  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  a  de- 
compoimded  organic  substance  can  be  restored  to  an  organic  state 
only  by  that  vegetable  kingdom  which  was  created  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  organizing  the  mineral  kingdom,  for  the  ultimate  final 
cause  of  supplying  food  to  animals.  The  plant  reduces,  the  animal 
consumes  r§  303). 

14.  a.  It  an  animal  compound  be  decompounded,  the  reunion  of 
the  elements  into  an  animal  substance  requires  the  agency  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  organization ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  nothing  can 
reproduce  any  given  animal  compound  but  the  precise  part  of  the 
same  species  of  animal  which  gave  origin  to  the  part  so  decompound- 
ed (§  12). 

14,  h.  Owing  to  this  universal  law,  by  which  the  animal  is  rendered 
so  perfectly  dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Creator  has 
given  a  striking  perfection  to  the  grand  design,  in  the  institution  of 
an  invisible  world  of  animalcula  for  the  consumption  of  that  vast  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  which  is  passing  through  the  process  of 
maceration  to  its  elementary  state.  Thus  arrested  by  these  econo- 
mists of  nature,  it  advances  through  an  ascending  senes  of  animals, 
till,  at  last,  it  becomes  the  food  of  man. 

The  foregoing  distinction  is  fundamental  in  nature;  and  here,  at 
the  very  threshold,  we  are  met  by  a  barrier  which  the  chemist  and 
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phyBical  philosopher  cannot  pass  from  one  side^  nor  the  physiologist 
from  the  other. 

14.  c.  1  may  also  Baj,  that  it  is  no  small  proof  of  a  Creator,  that  the 
elements  of  all  comhmations  which  are  generated  hy  animals  and 
plants  are  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  which  will  he  allowed 
to  he  less  productive  than  the  organic.  And  since,  especially,  no  or- 
ganic being  can  generate  any  elementary  substance,  nor  the  ele- 
ments unite,  of  themselves,  into  organic  compounds,  it  follows  that 
the  whole  was  created  by  a  Being  of  greater  power.  We  can  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  elements  of  matter.  Here  the  atheist  himself 
pauses  in  dismay.  They  proclaim  a  God,  and  reason  submits  to  this 
limit  of  its  powers. 

I  may  also  propose  another,  and  perhaps  greater  proof  of  the  error 
of  spontaneous  generation.  The  kingdoms  of  nature  are  governed  by 
inherent  powers,  and  the  organic  possess  powers  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  but  the  existence  of  matter,  whether  orgranic  or  inorganic,  is 
also  indispensable  to  their  respective  forces.  These  forces,  therefore, 
did  not  create  matter ;  and  since  matter  cannot  create  matter,  and 
therefore  did  not  create  itself,  it  follows  that  its  associate  powers  did 
not  create  themselves.  Whence  it  is  obvious  that  some  mater  Power 
exists  by  which  the  powers  of  nature  were  created  m  union  with 
matter. 

These  arguments,  therefore,  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  those 
which  I  formerly  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrine  implied  by  Carpenter,  Pritchard,  Fletcher,  and  others, 
by  assuming  that  the  vital  properties  exist  in  the  elements  of  matter, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  elements  are  capable  of  arranging  themselves 
into  organic  beings.  (See  my  Examination  of  Reviews^  p.  37,  and 
my  Notice  of  Reviews,) 

15.  Exact  analyses  are  readily  made  of  mineral  compounds,  and 
the  elements  may  be  recombined  into  the  same  or  other  mineral  com- 
pounds. 

The  precise  analysis  of  the  most  simple  organic  compound,  solid  or 
fluid,  as  fibrin  or  albumen,  is  very  difficult,  and  always  liable  to  doubt 

16.  In  a  primary  sense,  plants  subsist  upon  the  atmosphere  and 
what  it  contains  (§  303) ;  but  they  immediately  derive  much  of  their 
nourishment  from  decaying  organic  substances  that  are  incorporated 
with  the  soiL  But,  before  such  compounds  can  be  appropriated  by 
plants,  they  must  be  resolved  into  their  elementary  state.  They  can 
be  taken  into  the  organization  of  plants  only  in  the  condition  of  min- 
eral substances;  and  even  then  uie  most  simple  binary  compound 
must  be  decompounded  before  organization  can  begin.  All  the  re- 
combinations, as  constituting  parts  in  the  vegetable  economy,  are  ds- 
sentially  unlike  any  substance  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

17.  If  animal  organization  resolve  an  organic  compound  into  a  min- 
eral condition,  such  compound  is  useless  in  the  animal  economy  (§  13, 
14).  There  is  never  present,  therefore,  in  the  animal  organization, 
as  a  part  of,  or  as  a  source  of  supply  to  that  organization,  any  mineral 
substance  (§  360).  Whatever  mutations  the  materials  of  supply  may 
undergo,  they  must  always  exist  in  an  organic  state,  or  be  permanent- 
ly restored  to  the  mineral  kingdom  (§  16). 

18.  a.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  premises  (§  17),  that  food  does 
Hot  lose  its  organic  state  during  &  process  of  digestion;  and  since  it 
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becomes  more  and  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  living  solids  from 
the  earliest  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  evident  &at  chemical 
agencies  have  no  connection  with  the  transformations  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  the  alimentair  canal  (§  350-376). 

18,  b.  Hence,  also,  the  fallacy  of  attempting,  by  chemical  analysis, 
to  indicate  the  proper  sustenance  of  man  and  animals.  ''  To  deter^ 
mine^'*  says  Liebig,  ''  what  substances  are  capable  of  iiffording  noW" 
ishment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  composition  ofthefood^  and 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  ingredients  of  the  blood,**  He  then  pro« 
ceeds  to  a  practical  application  of  thh  principle  by  setung  forth  the 
chief  elements  of  the  blood.  The  diiEcult  subject,  also,  of  identifying 
bay  with  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  all  the  vegetable  substances  which 
enter  the  human  stomach  with  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  is  so 
far  disposed  of  as  to  require  no  other  interposition  between  the  nutri- 
ment and  its  conversion  into  living  animal  compouTids  than  the  chem- 
ical forces.     This  chemical  doctrine  is  thus  set  forth  by  Liebig : 

**  The  most  recent  and  exact  researches  have  established  as  a  univeT' 
sal /act,  to  which  nothing  yet  knatvn  is  opposed,  that  the  nitrogenized 
constituents  of  vegetable  food  have  a  composition  identical  with  that  of 
the  constituents  (fthe  blood,*' — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

18,  c.  And  such,  too,  is  a  common  example  not  only  of  the  assump- 
tions of  this  writer,  but  of  that  positive  manner  which  has  inspired 
Buch  universal  confidence  (§  350J-350i).  There  are,  of  course,  in 
nitrogenized  vegetable  food  certain  combinations  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  what  are  called  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  though  never 
the  same,  and  but  comparatively  few  in  many  that  are  appropriate  as 
means  of  nourishment ;  nor  could  it  be  doubtful  that  the  elements  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals  subsisting  on  vegetables  must  exist  in 
their  food.  But  the  identity  of  elements  in  any  given  vegetable  and 
animal  compounds  is  very  different  from  identity  of  compounds,  and 
this,  too,  with  every  imaginary  latitude  of  the  isomeric  and  polymeric 
/  problems.  Nor  have  any  two  chemists  agreed,  as  y^t,  in  their  analy- 
sis of  blood,  or  of  any  animal  compound. 

But  we  have^from  the  laboratory  most  ample  admissions  of  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  preceding  statement.     Thus,  again,  Liebig : 

**  As  far  as  our  researches  have  gone,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law, 
founded  on  experience,  that  vegetables  produce,  in  their  organism, 
compounds  of  proteine ;  and  that  out  of  these  compounds  of  proteine 
the  various  tissues  and  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  developed  by  the 
VITAL  F9itCE,  with  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
elements  of  water. 

''Now,  although  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  proteine  exists 
ready  formed  in  vegetable  and  animal  products,  and  although  the  dif- 
ference in  their  properties  seems  to  indicate  that  their  elements  are 
not  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  hypothesis  of  the  pre-eonst- 
ence  of  proteine,  as  a  point  of  departure  in  developing  and  comparing 
their  properties,  is  exceedingly  convenient.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  the  elements  of  diese  compounds  assume  the  same  arrangement 
when  acted  on  by  potash  at  a  high  temperature** !  ! — Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry, 

Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  coutradictioD ;  for  we  also  read  in  the 
same  work,  that 

"  We  cannot,  indeed,  maintain  that  the  animal  organism  has  no 
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power  to  form  other  compounds,  for  we  know  that  it  is  capable  of 
producing  an  extensive  series  of  compounds^  differing  in  composition 
from  ike  chief  constituents  of  the  hhod^*  (§  409,  b^  and  53,  h). 

But,  if  the  foregoing  quotations  be  conclusive  of  the  specific  inqui- 
ries before  us,  the  following  admitted  facts  not  only  establish  the  same 
conclusions,  but  prove  that  chemistry  is  entirely  incompetent  to  any 
one  of  its  pretensions  as  to  a  proximate  analysis  of  the  blood,  or  of 
other  organic  compounds,  and  that  it  is  strictly  limited  to  a  mere  e^s- 
mentary  decomposition ;  while  they  also  concede  the  existence  of  a 
vital  principle  as  an  "  immateriar*  governing  power,  wholly  different 
from  any  attribute  of  inorganic  nature,  and  &erefere  render  it  certain 
in  another  aspect,  that  the  chemist,  from  want  of  this  agent,  can,  at 
most,  only  effect  the  elementary  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  Thu0» 
then,  the  organic  chemist : 

*^If  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  organic  chemistry  be  this,  namely, 
to  explain  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  animal  body; 
then  It  is  the  business  of  this  science  to  ascertain  what  elements  must 
be  added,  what  elements  must  be  separated,  in  order  to  effect,  or,  in 
general,  to  render  possible,  the  conversion  of  a  given  compound  into 
a  second  or  third ;  but  we  cannot  expect  from  it  the  synthetic  proof 
of  tke  accuracy  of  the  views  entertained,  because  every  Mng  w  the  or- 
ganization goes  on  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  oftho  vitolfOTCe,  an  IMHATB- 

UAL  AGENT  whick  the  chojnist  cannot  employ  at  ufill^-^hiKBta'a  Jb^ 
imal  Chemistry. 

18,  d.  If  we  now  turn  to  section  409,  5,  we  shall  diere  find  that  it 
is  in  the  blood  alone  that  the  reputed  proximate  principles  of  vegeta* 
bles  are  assumed  to  exist,  and  that  many  proximate  compounds  are 
allowed  by  the  chemist  to  be  elaborated  from  llie  blooo,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  at  all  analogous  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  even  in 
the  blood  itself. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  subject :  1st.  The  chemist  has  his 
favorite  doctrine,  of  digestion,  as  an  important  foothold  for  material- 
ism, forever  present,  to  be  extended  as  far  as  die  obscurities  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  and  to  borrow  an  apparent  confirmation  from  these 
predicated  assumptions.  The  absolute  amount  of  that  doctrine  is 
thus  expressed  by  Liebig  : 

*^  In  the  natural  state  of  the  digesrive  process,  the  food  only  under- 
goes a  change  in  its  state  of  cohesion,  becoming  fluid  without  any 
other  change  of  properties." — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

2d.  Now,  the  food  undergoing  no  other  change  **  in  the  digestive 
process"  than  that  of  becoming*'  fluid,"  it  is  the  easiest  matter  to  find 
It  all  in  the  blood  just  as  it  was  taken  into  the  stomach, — ^vegetable  as 
well  as  animal ;  while,  in  so  finding  it,  a  pretended  confirmation  is  set 
up  of  the  "  universal  fact,  to  which  nothing  yet  known  is  opposed, 
diat  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  vegetable  food  have  a  compo- 
sition identical  with  that  of  the  blood,"  and  vice  versa.  Or,  as  Liebig 
also  has  it,  "  vegetables  produce  in  their  organism  the  blood  of  aU 
animals*'  (1^350,  no.  76). 
I  But,  3d.  We  are  assured  by  chemists,  that  nothing  is  more  difii- 
cult  of  analysis  than  the  bbod,  even  as  it  respects  its  elementary  com<* 
position ;  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  analyses  of  this  fluid  are 
always  discrepant.  Hence  the  impracticability  of  instituting  unex- 
ceptionable comparisons  between  even  the  elementary  composition  of 
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blood  sod  the  nkrogenized  constitaents  of  plants;  while  the  yery 
nature  of  the  ehemieal  influences  exerted  upon  a  vital  compound  of 
17  or  18  elements  with  a  view  to  its  analysis,  is  conclusive  of  the  ^xd* 
flcial  condition  of  all  the  chemical  compounds  which  may  be  thus 
formed  out  of  the  homogeneous  fluid. 

Again,  4th.  It  is  finally  said  that  many  substances  elaborated  fixntt 
llie  blood  are  utterly  diflbrent  from  any  thing  discovered  in  plants,  or 
in  the  blood  itself  (§  409,  h).  Here,  the  composition  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances being  simple,  readily  leads  to  an  exposure  of  the  assumptions 
which  have  t^en  refuge  under  the  greater  difficulties,  and  obscu* 
ricies,  and  disagreements,  attending  the  analysis  of  the  most  compleic 
substance  known  in  nature  (§  53). 

18,  e.  But  we  shall  see,  farther  on,  that  the  chemical  school  main- 
tain, through  their  principal  chief,  thode  doctrines  of  digestion,  to 
suit  other  hypotheses  in  organic  chemistry,  which  are  fundamentally 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  which  I  shall  now  arrange  in  connection, 
that  the  reader  may  see,  at  a  glance,  not  only  the  speculative  nature 
of  organic  chemistry,  bat  the  feebleness  of  &e  assumption  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  blood  and  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  plants. 
Thus: 


"In  the  natural  itate  of  the 
digestive  procesB,  die  fix)d 
amy  undergoet  a  change  in 
Ut  ataU  ofedkeMon^  beoom- 
iag  flaid  witboat  any  other 
change  of  propertiea.  — Lix- 
Bio'»  minimal  Chtmuiry, 


C. 

"The  moit  deeiaiTe  ex- 
periments of  phvsiologuits 
nave  shown  ^at  the  procesa 

of    CBTHlFICATIOir    tf   fllie- 

pendMt  cf  ikt  vital  force ; 
that  it  takes  place  in  virtae 

of  a  PVRKLT  OHXMtCAL  aO- 
tion,     SZAOTLT     SIMILAR    to 

those  processef  of  decom- 
position or  transformation 
which  are  known  as  pvtrx- 

FACTION,  FIRMKNTATION,  OT 

DKCAr."— Lixbiq'8  Anmal 
ChemUtry. 


"  The  VITAL  PORCK  CAVSRS 
A  DECOMPOSITION  of  the  con- 
stltnents  of  food,  and  destroys 
the  force  of  attraction  which 
is  continually  exerted  be- 
tween their  molecules.  It 
alters  the  direction  of  the 

CHEMICAL    FORCES    In    SUCh 

wise,  that  tiie  elements  of 
the  oonstitnents  of  the  food 
anraoge  themselves  in  an- 
other form,  and  combine  to 
produce  new  eompoundt.  It 
FORCES  the  nno  eomptmnd§ 
to  assume  forma  altooxth- 
XR  different  fiom  those 
which  are  the  result  of  the 
attractioa  of  cohesion  when 
acting  freelv,  that  is,  without 
resistance/'-'LiEBia's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry. 

It  will  be  therefore  seen  by  the  quotations  B  and  C,  that  the  state- 
ment is  admitted  to  be  a  mere  assumption ;  while  ic  necessarily  fol- 
lows, by  adopting  either  of  the  contradictoiy  statements,  B  or  C, 
that  the  vegetable  substances  undergo  a  radical  change  during  the' 
process  of  digestion,  and,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  find  those  sub- 
stances in  the  blood,  but  their  elemonts,  only,  in  new  and  peculiar 
combinations.  The  differences,  indeed,  are  probably  often  much 
greater  than  between  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  (§  350J). 

What,  also,  gives  to  the  whole  of  this  subject  its  proper  interpre- 
tation, is  the  parallel  which  is  dravm  by  Liebig  between  the  assimila^ 
tion  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  and  the  most  appropriate  food,  as 
set  forth  in  Section  350,  jMos.  41  and  42.  The  looseness  of  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  No.  41,  abstracted  from  all  the  surrounding  evidence 
of  hypothesis,  is  abundantly  conclusive  of  the  conjectural  nature  of 
the  whole  of  this  pretended  mathematical  demonstration. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  comprehending  the  source  of 
the  mistake  which  honest  chemists  have  made  in  attempting,  by 
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chemical  analysis,  to  indicate  the  proper  sustenance  of  man  and  ani* 
tnals.  It  lies  in  a  wrong  conception  of  the  economy  of  vegetable 
life,  and  thence  reasoning  from  a  mistaken  coincidence  of  princi- 
ples, which  exist  in  the  two  departments  of  the  org^anic  kingdom  in 
a  strikingly  modified  state,  to  their  more  analogous  results  (§  10, 
13-17). 

Since,  however,  plants  subsist  upon  mineral  substances,  in  their 
elementary  state,  the  chemist  may  often  successfully  indicate  those 
inorganic  or  organic  compounds,  which  will  yield  to  any  given  species 
of  plant  (whose  general  elementary  composition  may  be  known)  the 
elements  that  go  especially  to  its  nutritive  economy.  But,  from  a  fun- 
damental distinction  between  plants  and  animals  (§11, 13-17),  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  such  thin?  can  be  done  in  relation  to  the  latter.  No 
better  practical  proof  of  this  can  be  wanted,  than  the  perfectly  indiges- 
tible nature  of  many  compounds  which  contain  the  reauisite  elements. 
Such  compounds,  upon  the  chemical  philosophy,  as  I  have  said,  and 
as  admitted  by  Liebig,  include  many  virulent  poisons  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  many  inorganic  substances  whose  binary  com- 
pounds embrace  numerous  elements.  We  need  not,  indeed,  go  any 
rarther  than  the  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Beaumont  upon  the  va- 
rieties of  food,  as  win  be  subsequently  noticed  (366),  and  Magendie's 
analogous  experiments  with  the  food  of  animals,*  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  this  subject  miist  be  left  to  natural  experience. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  chemical  physiologist, 
in  the  foregoing  mquiries,  that  the  elementary  composition  of  animals 
is  greatly  alike,  at  least  in  all  mammalia.  It  should  follow,  there- 
fore, upon  the  chemical  philosophy,  that  the  practical  distinctions 
should  not  exist  between  the  food  of  man  ana  animals,  but  that  a 
common  diet  should  be  as  universally  adapted  as  atmospheric  air. 
To  this  conclusion  it  may  be  also  added,  that  the  same  chemical  phi- 
losophy refers  chymification  to  a  purely  chemical  process ;  or,  in  the 
lan^age  of  Liebie',  "it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical 
action,  exactly  similar  to  those  processes  of  decomposition  or  trans- 
formation which  are  known  as  putrefaction,  fermentation,  or  decay*' — 
Animal  Chemistry y  p.  16.  And  since,  therefore,  chymification  is 
*'  independent  of  the  vital  force"  (iindJ),  and  as  chemistry  identifies 
the  gastric  juice  of  man  and  quadrupeds,  and  even  the  chyme,  it  is 
obvious  that  chemistry  can  predicate  nothing,  upon  this  subject,  of 
any  difference  in  the  vital  constitution  of  man  and  animalsf  (§  409, 
350,  d). 

19.  In  respect  to  their  general  structure,  inorganic  bodies  are  ho- 
mogeneous, organic  beings  heterogeneous.  This  applies  as  well  to 
the  elementary  constituents  in  their  modes  of  combination  as  to  the 
compound  structure  of  the  whole  being.  Each  particle  of  a  mineral 
compound  is  as  much  a  whole  as  the  greater  mass,  and  has  the  same 
combination  of  elements.  Each  element  is  as  perfect  as  the  com- 
pound conditions.  Animals  have  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  vessels, 
&c.,  with  an  endless  vaiiety  in  the  elementary  combinations  in  the 
same  individual.  All  these  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a  whole,  and 
depend,  mutually,  upon  each  other  for  their  existence.     The  same 

*  Boe  Medical  and  Phyaiological  Commentariea,  yol.  i..  p.  697,  ace. 
t  See  my  article  on  the  foregoing  anbject  in  the  Boaton  Medical  and  Surgical  Joomal, 
December  87, 1843. 
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general  principle  is  applicable  to  plants.  Nevertheless,  apparent  ex- 
ceptions occur  in  both  animated  kingdoms,  as  in  parts  of  many  plants 
and  of  polypL  But,  in  these  instances,  each  part  possesses  essential- 
ly the  whole  apparatus  of  organic  life. 

20.  Organic  beings  grow  from  within  by  interstitial  deposition  of 
molecules  ^derived  nrom  the  blood  or  sap,  according  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  each  pare.  Inorganic  bodies  do  not  grow,  but  increase  only 
by  a  superficial  juxtaposition  of  parts,  which  may,  also,  be  wholly 
unlike  the  original  crystal,  or  other  nucleus,  in  their  elements. 

In  the  process  of  growth  and  nutrition,  the  new  material  is  con- 
veyed within  from  without,  an4  subjected  to  many  specific  changes, 
till  it  is^resolved  into  one  homogeneous  fluid.  Atmospheric  air  is 
also  indispensable  to  all  organic  beings.  There  is  nothing  analo- 
gous in  the  inorganic  world ;  while  these,  and  an  endless  series  of 
other  facts,  establish  the  identity  of  the  organic  life  of  plants  and 
animals. 

21.  A  peculiar  action  of  certain  agents  upon  the  whole  organism 
of  plants  and  animals,  called  vital  ttimulif  entirely  unlike  the  action 
of  chemical  agents,  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  or- 
ganic beings.  They  are  both  internal  and  external,  and  give  rise  to 
all  the  phenomena  in  organic  life,  and  maintain  the  whole  in  one  ex- 
act condition ;  while  the  action  of  agents  upon  inorganic,  or  on  dead 
organic,  substances,  does  not  elicit  one  of  these  multifarious  phenom- 
ena (§  74i,  188^). 

22.  Every  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  is  forever  distinguished 
bv  the  same  vital  phenomena  and  physical  results ;  and  the  action  of 
vital  stimuli  is  forever  the  same  on  each  part,  respectively,  but, 
like  the  vital  phenomena  and  physical  results,  different  in  each ;  the 
whole  being  liable  to  invariable  modifications  at  different  stages  of 
life,  and  according  to  temperament,  and  according,  also,  to  every 
other  modifying  ii&uence. 

23.  Unlike  inorganic  bodies,  organic  beings  require  the  coexist- 
ence of  solids  and  fluids  in  their  composition. 

24.  All  organic  beings  have  the  power  of  generating  motion  within 
all  their  parts.  Mineral  compounds  have  no  such  endowment  If 
motion  take  place  in  their  internal  constitution,  it  depends  upon  in- 
fluences which  have  no  existence  in  living  beings.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  motion  is  always  generated  in  living  beings  by  the  operation  of  a 
power  implanted  in  their  constitution,  and  this  power  is  brought  into 
action  by  the  mind,  and  by  internal  and  external  physical  agents. 

25.  The  solids  and  certain  fluids  of  organic  bemgs  act  upon  each 
other.  But  the  fluids  act  only  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the 
solids,  while  the  solids  transmute  the  most  important  fluid  into  their 
own  substance.  The  stimulant  action  of  the  blood  upon  the  organic 
properties,  and  the  reaction  of  the  solids  upon  the  blood,  are  design- 
ed for  a  common  end.  The  concurrence  of  the  whole  fabric  is  ne- 
cessary to  these,  as  to  all  other,  results.  There  is  nothing  analogous 
in  the  mineral,  kingdom. 

26.  When  external  or  internal  agents  produce  motion  in  organic 
beings,  they  do  not  affect  the  composition,  in  the  natural  state.  It  'is 
quite  otherwise  with  inorganic  or  dead  organic  compounds. 

27.  Organic  beings  are  peipetually  subject  to  a  vital  decomposition 
and  removal  of  old  parts,  while  the  old  are  exactly  replaced  by  new 
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ones.  It  is  essential  to  mineral  compounds  that  they  remain  without 
change.  Any  disturbance  of  their  molecules  converts  them  into  com- 
pounds of  a  different  nature. 

While,  therefore,  inorganic  compounds  are  forever  the  same,  or- 
ganic beings  are  subject  to  an  unceasing  loss  oi  identity  as  respects 
ueir  present  component  parts. 

28.  The  external  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  variously  and 
greatly  contradistinguished  from  those  of  inorganic  bodies.  The 
condition  of  one,  also,  is  uniform ;  that  of  the  other»  even  when  crys- 
talized,  is  variable. 

29.  "The  only  character/'  says  Miiller,  *< that  can  be  possibly 
compared  in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  is  the  mode  in  which  sym- 
metry is  realized  in  each ;  that  is  to  say,  the  character  which  minw- 
als  possess  in  their  state  of  crystalization."  Yet  there  is  not,  in  this 
respect,  the  slightest  analogy ;  since  no  true  organic  compound  ever 
approaches  the  condition  of  a  crystal.  Here  we  may  trust  the  au* 
thority  of  Liebig,  who  says  of  the  **  vital  {Hinciple  of  the  animal 
ovum,  as  well  as  the  seed  of  a  plant,"  that, 

'*  Entering  into  a  state  of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  itself  in  tba 
production  of  a  series  of  forms,  which,  although  occasionally  bounded 
by  right  lines,  are  yet  widdy  distinct  horn  geometrical  forms,  such  as 
we  observe  in  crystalized  minerals.  This  force,"  be  goes  on,  *'  is  the 
vital  force,  vis  ntae,  or  vitality." 

30.  The  foregoing  considerations,  each  and  all  (§  8-29),  demon- 
strate a  radical  difierence  between  the  forcee  and  laws  of  organic  and 
inorganic  beings,  and  a  remarkable  modificatiim  of  such  as  ar^  com 
mon  to  plants  and  animals.  But,  as  the  institutions  of  organic  life  lie 
9X  the  foundation  of  medical  science,  they  should  be  still  farther 
sought  in  the  contradistinctions  between  the  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdoms,  and  in  those  diversified  phenomena  which  indicate  a  com- 
mon but  modified  government  of  animals  and  plants.  All  organic 
beings  possess  in  common  the  most  essential  conditions  of  life,  though 
existmg  in  the  two  great  departments  of  living  nature  under  specific 
modifications  or  varieties;  not,  however,  very  dissimilar,  but  inti- 
mately connected  by  a  gradation  of  analogies,  as  we  descend  along 
the  chain  of  either,  till  we  arrive  at  their  more  absolute  connecting 
link  in  the  lowest  being  of  one  and  the  other.  Other  conditions  are 
superadded  to  the  nobler  department,  which,  vrith  the  differences  of 
Structure  and  the  modifications  of  tiieir  common  properties  of  life,  and 
their  modes  of  subsistence,  distinguish  the  two  uving  kingdoms  from 
each  other. 

31.  Physiologv  may  be  divided  into,  1st.  The  composition  of  or- 

g^ic  beings;  2d.  Their  structure;  3d.  Their  properties ;  4th.  Their 
nctions ;  5th.  Modifications  of  properties  and  functions  which  arise 
from  sex,  temperament,  climate,  habits,  age,  dec. ;  6tb.  The  relations 
of  organic  beings  to  external  objects ;  7th.  Death. 

These  severid  topics  will  be  considered  with  a  special  view  to  the 
great  principles  which  form  the  Institutes  of  Medicme. 
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FmST  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

COMPOSITION. 

32.  The  principal  object  contemplated  by  this  work  in  afloertaining 
the  facts  relative  to  the  campositian  of  organic  beines  is  to  settle  the 
principles  and  laws  upon  which  such  beings  are  constituted,  by  tracing 
them  out  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  organic  matter. 

33.  Composition  is  sij^divided  into  ultimate  or  elementary,  and  tbe 
proximate  parts;  the  latter  being  compounded  c^the  Ibroier. 

34.  Of  the  fifty-five  known  ^ementary  substances,  the  following 
seventeen  have  been  found  in  the  composition  of  plants  :  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  potassium,  calcium,  iron,  manganese,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur^  siHcium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  chlorine,  sodium, 
aodine,  bromine. 

35.  The  same  elements  ^34),  with  the  addition  of  fluor,  and  the 
probable  exception  of  alummum,  occur  in  animals.  Arsenic  is  also 
often  foui^id  in  man.*  Although  animals  are  exposed  to  various 
sources  from  which  other  elements  might  be  derived,  they^  reject  ev- 
ery other  elementary  principle;  or,  rather,  are  incapable  of  their 
assimilation. 

36.  The  foregoing  coincidence  in  the  common  nature  of  the  ele- 
ments of  plants  and  animals  supplies  no  small  proof  of  the  peculiar 
properties  and  laws  of  organic  beingH.  Others,  however,  more  stri- 
king, lie  at  the  foundation,  and  form,  also,  contradistinctions  vrith  the 
inorganic  world. 

37.  Animal  and  Tegetable  substances  are  mostjiy  composed  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  four  out  of  the  fifty-five  ele- 
ments that  go  to  the  formation  of  inorganic  compounds.  The  main 
bulk  of  plants,  indeed,  such  as  the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues,  is 
probably  composed  of  carbpn,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  alone,  as  the 
essential  elements ;  &ough  nitrogen  is  indispensable  to  many  of  the 
products  of  vegetable  organization,  and  Liebig  says  it  is  found  in  aU 
parts  of  a  plant  (§  62,y|  note).  The  three  or  four  indispensable  ele- 
ments compose  90  or  more  parts  of  100  of  all  the  soft  textures  of  an- 
imals, and  of  all  plants.  These  are  selected,  universally,  by  ihe  veg- 
etable kingdom,  as  if  by  instinct.  This  circumstance  increases  great- 
ly the  force  of  Uie  condusion  in  the  foregoing  section  ($  36). 

38.  The  elements  of  mineral  compounds  are  always  united  in  a 
binary  manner ;  those  of  organic  in  a  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.,  being 
always  intimately  blended  with  each  other.  This  distinction  involves 
an  absolute  difierence  in  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

39.  No  two  elements,  therefore,  can  form  a  true  organic  compound. 
The  rare  exceptions  which  have  been  made  by  the  chemists  are  not 
organic  substances,  nor  can  they  be  rendered  such  by  the  animal  or* 
ganization.  They  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  from  which  they 
cannot  be  elevated  but  by  the  properties  of  vegetable  life  (§  14, 16, 17). 

All  mineral  compounds  mi^y  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  which 
are  as  perfect  minerals  as  when  united.  Indeed,  the  most  natural  coq- 
dition  of  a  mineral  is  the  state  of  a  simple  element. 

*  Whence  oome  tiie  floor  and  the  wnoaao^  unless  thnmgh  pUntit  ($  14-lS.) 
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40.  What,  therefore,  is  so  fundamental  in  organic  beings  as  ex- 
pressed in  sections  38  and  39,  and  universally  admitted,  allows  of  no 
introduction  of  powers,  principles,  laws,  Sec,  which  shall  conflict  with 
the  powers  ana  laws  upon  wnich  the  simplest  organic  compound  is 
constituted.  In  the  progress  of  this  work,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  this 
position  is  every  where  substantiated.  Unity  and  harmony  prevail 
throughout  each  department  of  nature,  respectively ;  and  while  the 
powers  and  laws  of  the  organic  are  as  fully  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  as  are  their  physical  and  8^1  other  attri- 
butes, we  shall  nnd  that  the  former  are  apparently  embarrassed  by  a 
great  diversity  of  phenomena  as  manifested  in  health  and  disease,  but 
2iat,  in  reality,  all  the  variety  goes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  the  same  throughout  (§  638,  733,  d), 

41.  Again,  we  may  suppose  at  least  some  20,000,000  of  distinct  or- 
ganic compounds  in  the  various  species  of  plants,  and  some  30,000,000 
more  in  the  animal  kingdom,  formed  mostly  out  of  four  elements  (^  37), 
while  these  same  elements  form  scarcely  a  dozen  combinations  m  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

42.  The  foregoing  organic  compounds  are  formed  in  each  individ- 
ual, respectively,  out  of  one  common  homogeneous  fluid,  composed  of 
about  seventeen  elements.*  No  chemicaJ  hypothesis  can  interpret 
this  universal  characteristic  of  the  organic  kingdom ;  while  all  the 
relative  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  totally  opposed  to  this  almost 
endless  and  undeviating  variety  of  new  combinations  out  of  a  common 
fluid,  according  to  the  species  of  animal  or  plant,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  every  particular  part.  If  chemical  agencies  operated,  there 
would  be  no  uniformity  in  any  secreted  product  at  any  two  successive 
moments  (§741,  b). 

It  is  one  of  the  frequent  concessions  of  the  distinguished  chemico- 
vitalist,  Miiller,  that 

"  The  opinion  that  the  component  principles  of  the  organs  exist  in 
the  blood  in  their  perfect  state  cannot  be  possibly  adopted.  The  com- 
ponents of  most  tissues,  in  fact,  present,  besides  manr/  modifications 
of  fibrin,  albumeti,  fat,  and  ozmazome,  o^ier  perfectlt/  peculiar  matters, 
nothing  analogous  to  which  is  contained  in  the  blood."  "  Ev^n  the 
fibrin  of  muscle  cannot  be  considered  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis.*' — MiJLLER. 

John  Hunter  also  laid  down  the  following  doctrine,  as  expressed  by 
his  editor,  Mr.  Palmer : 

'*  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  different  proximate  principles  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  hold  different  ranks  in  the  scale  of 
organized  substances,  in  the  same  manner  that  one  animal  ranks  high- 
er in  the  scale  of  organized  beings  than  another."*— Hunter. 

And  thus  Liebig,  as  a  vitalise,  in  opposition  to  himself,  as  a  chemist: 

"  In  that  endless  scries  of  compounds,  which  begins  with  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  the  sources  of  the  nutrition  of  vegetables, 
and  includes  the  most  complex  constituents  of  the  animal  brain,  there 

is  NO  BLANK,  NO  INTERRUPTION.  ThE  FIRST  SUBSTANCE  CAPABLE  OF 
AFFORDING  NUTRIMENT  TO  ANIMALS  IS  THE  LAST  PRODUCT  OF  THE  CRE- 
ATIVE ENERGY  OF  VEGETABLES." — 'fjiEBiG's  Animal  Chemistry, 

*  It  u  DOW  ooneeded  1 
each,  Beverally,  u  ezpr 
oorpaioleg  mixed  witih 
ion,  1842. 
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43.  Although  it  be  generally  true  that  it  is  the  wonderful  province 
of  organization  to  elect  only  four  elements  from  the  homogeneous  fluid 
(§  42)  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  yet  there  are  some  com- 
pounds which  embrace  a  greater  number,  though  unlike  the  elements 
of  inorganic  compounds,  in  intimate  union  with  each  other  (§  38). 
The  blood,  indeed,  has  not  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements 
thus  united;  a  circumstance  in  itself  conclusive  that  ouier  powers  than 
the  chemical  must  preside  over  the  elaboration  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  elements  that  go  uniformly  to  the  formation  of  all  other 
organic  compounds.  And,  although  the  metallic  and  earthy  sub- 
stances form  no  part  of  the  essential  organs  of  life,  they  are  yet 
vitally  united  wi^h  the  indispensable  organic  compounds  in  particu^ 
lar  parts,  and  are  elaborated  from  the  blood  or  sap  by  those  parts 
only,  and  with  an  astonishingly  relative  proportion  to  the  other 
elements,  as  sulphur  by  the  brain,  phosphate  of  lime  by  the  bones, 
fluate  of  lime  by  the  teeth,  phosphate  ot  magnesia  by  wheat,  silex  by 
the  stem  of  wheat,  and  by  the  skeletons  of  many  poriferi,  &c.  We 
shall  not  regard  these  substances  as  accidental,  or  as  introduced  by 
a  physical  process,  but,  as  contributing  a  subordinate  part  with  the 
essential  organic  elements  toward  the  perfection  of  an  unfathomable 
system  uf  Designs,  whose  moving  power  is  only  short  of  the  Creative 
Energy,  in  being  substituted  for  that  Great  First  Cause,  with  limita* 
tions  that  chain  it  to  the  fulfillment  of  secondary  ends  (§  847). 

44.  Organic  compounds  are  forever  the  same,  in  health,  in  any  ^ven 
part  of  any  species  of  being  at  each  stage  of  existence,  but  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  modified  in  an  exact  manner  at  the  several  stages 
(§153-159). 

And  so  of  disease.  The  same  morbid  state  of  any  given  part,  cate* 
ris  paribus,  always  produces  the  same  modifications  of  the  organic 
compounds  of  which  it  may  be  composed,  the  same  alterations  of  the 
secreted  fluids,  and  the  same,  new  formations.  All  this  is  distinctly 
seen  in  the  phases  of  scrofula,  in  small-pox,  cow-pox,  lues,  measles,  hy- 
drophobia, &c. 

It  is  opposed  to  all  facts,  that  any  chemical  influences  can  decom- 
pound a  fluid  composed  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements,  not  only  in 
the  exclusive  manner  represented  in  the  last  section,  but  according, 
also  to  the  exact  vital  constitution  or  vital  modification  of  each  part. 

45.  Nevertheless  (§  44),  the  general  composition  of  animals  is  the 
same,  whether  they  subsist  upon  grass,  or  flesh,  or  whatever  be  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  food.  So  of  the  chyme,  the  chyle,  and  the 
blood.  There  is  nothing  in  chemistry  that  will  throw  any  light  upon 
these  coincidences  (§  17,  409). 

46.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  seen  of  the  variety  of  organic  com- 
pounds out  of  four  simple  elements  (§41),  only  a  few  hundred,  at  most, 
of  distinct  inorganic  compounds  can  be  formed  out  of  the  55  elements 
which  compose  the  mineral  kingdom  (§  37).  Those  few  compounds, 
however,  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the  globe,  while  the  organic  are 
only  scattered  over  its  surface.  Nor  is  there  a  globe  in  the  universe 
that  would  not  be  as  worthless  as  space,  did  it  not  administer  to  the 
purposes  of  life. 

47.  Diflerent  combinations  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, constitute,  mainly,  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  materia  medi- 
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ca ;  while  their  inorganic  compounds  do  not  coDtrihnte  ono  remedial 
agent. 

48.  It  is  evident  that  the  fonr  principal  elements  of  organic  com- 
pounds combine  not  only  in  different  proportioBs,  but  so  variously,  in 
respect  to  the  proportions,  among  tnemselves,  as  to  bewilder  the 
imagrination  (§  41).  Chemistry  can  give  us  no  light  upon  these  sub- 
jects, but  what  is  purely  analytical ;  while,  in  respect  to  their  mineral 
compounds,  the  same  elements  unite  only  in  a  small  number  of  pro- 
poitions,  upon  which  chemistry  throws  its  light  with  a  brilliancy  that 
may  be  said  topenetrate  die  unfathomable  recesses  of  their  organic 
compounds.  Tnis  fundamental  distinction  is  necessarily  conceded; 
and  It  were  well  ix  science  if  chemi^ry  did  not  overstep  the  limit. 
But,  the  chemist  shall  always  speak  for  himself.     Thus  Liebig  : 

''6  oq.  tartaric  acid^  by  absorlnng  6  eq.  oxygen  from  the  air, 
form  grape  smgar,  with  the  separation  of  12  eq.  carbonic  acid.  We 
can  explain,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  formation  of  all  the  component 
substances  of  plants,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced from  cariwnic  acid  and  water,  with  separation  of  oxygen,  or  by 
ihe  conversion  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  by  the  assimilation  oi 
oxygen  and  separation  of  carbonic  acid.  We  do  not  know  in  what 
form  the  production  ofthe$e  constituents  takes  place.  In  this  respect 
die  representation  of  their  formation  which  we  have  given  muH  not  he 
received  in  an  absolute  sense,  it  being  intended  only  to  render  the  no- 
ture  of  the  process  more  capable  of  comprehension.  But,  it  must  not  be 
Ibrgotten,  that,  if  the  conversion  of  tartaric  acid  into  sugar,  in  grapes, 
ht  considered  a  fact ^  it  must  take  place  under  all  circumstances  in  the 
same  proportions^*  / — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi- 
ology. 

The  reader  should  never  lose  sight  of  die  foregoing  hypotheses 
and  admissions.  They  should  be  ever  ready  to  chasten  his  credulity 
as  to  die  chemical  interpretation  of  every  organic  compound.  They 
stamp  die  whole  *' science  of  organic  chemistry,''  in  its  synthedcu 
aspects,  as  one  of  pretension,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  an  intel- 
ligent mind  (§  350-350}). 

And  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  statements  in  the  two  next 
{bllowing  secdoos. 

49.  "  The  particles  of  matter,"  says  Liebig,  "  called  equivalents  in 
chemistry,  are  not  infinitely  small,  for  they  possess  a  weight,  and  are 
capable  of  arranging  themselves  in  the  most  various  ways,  atid  of  dius 
forming  innumerable  compound  atoms.  The  properties  of  these 
compound  atoms  differ  in  organic  nature,  not  only  according  to  the 
form,  but,  also,  in  many  instances,  according  to  the  direction  and 
place  which  the  simple  atoms  take  in  the  compound  molecules. 

**  When  we  compare  the  composition  of  organic  compounds  with 
inorganic,  we  are  quite  amazed  at  the  existence  of  combinations  in 
one  single  molecule,  of  which  ninety  or  several  hundred  atoms  or 
equivalents  are  united.  Thus,  the  com]>ound  atom  of  an  organic  acid 
of  very  simple  composition,  acetic  acid,  for  example,  contains  12 
equivalents  of  simple  elements ;  1  atom  of  kinovic  acid  contains  33 ; 
1  of  sugar,  36  ;  1  of  amygdalin,  90  ;  1  of  stearic  acid,  138  equivalents. 
The  component  parts  of  animal  bodies  are  infinitdy  more  complex 
even  than  these."— »Libbio's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 

50.  "  Inorganic  compounds  d^er  firom  organic  in  as  great  a  degree 
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t»  their  oth&r  characUn  aa  in  tbeir  simplicity-  of  constitution.  Thus, 
1^  decomposition  of  a  compound  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  aided 
by  numerous  causes,  such  as  the  power  of  cohesion,  or  the  capability 
of  its  constituents  to  fiHxn  solid,  insoluble,  or,  at  certain  temperature^ 
Tdatile  compoimds  with  ^e  body  brought  into  contact  vnth  it ;  and, 
neiBerdielesSy  a  vast  nuoEiber  of  other  substances  produce  in  it  not  the 
alightest  cImuq^  Now  in  the  decomposition  <tt  a  complex  organic 
atom  there  ie  nothing  similar  to  this,* — ^Liebio's  Organic  ChemiHrtf^ 

&C. 

51.  ^'  An  essential  distinction  between  orfi;amc  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds is,  that  in  organic  products  the  combining  proportions  of  their 
elements  do  not  obs^re,  as  in  mineral  con^unds,  a  umple  arith- 
metical ratio." 

52.  An  interesting  corollary  flows  from  the  foregoing  facts  (§  22^ 
41-50),  namely,  that  all  animal  and  Tegetable  poisons^  all  remedial 
agents  of  aa  oiganic  nature,  and  all  the  vaiieties  of  food,  depend  upon 
the  modes  and  proportions  in  «4iich  three  or  lour  simple  elements 
unite  with  each  ^her.  It  is  evidost,  also,  from  §  41,  that  no  two  re- 
medial agei^  generated  by  different  species  of  plants  or  animals, 
however  analogous,  can  be  exactly  alike  m  their  morbific  or  remedial 
virtues.  Hence  the  differences  among  cathartics,  emetics,  &c.  As 
composition,  especially  o£  the  sap,  also  varies  more  or  less  at  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  plants  and  at  different  seasons,  and  also  from  unhealthy 
concUtions,  so  will  corresponding  differences  arise  in  their  remedial 
and  morbific  virtues.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  characteristics  of 
orgranic  products  as  vital  agetits  are  uniformly  the  same  under  any 
given  condition  of  the  organic  being ;  and  so  of  each  simple  element, 
and  of  the  physiological  effects  of  all  vital  agents  <§  188^,  d).  The 
precise  natural  or  morbid  states  of  the  oiganic  properties  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  philosophy,  since  these  prc^rties,  through  their 
instruments  of  action,  combine  tbe  elements  exactly  according  to  thek 
wsting  state  (§  650,  826,/). 

53.  a.  From  the  &icto  now  stated  (§  38-51)^  it  is  evident  that  the 
organic  chemist  can  do  no  more  thim  effect  an  analysis  of  organic 
compounds.  He  can  only  present  each  simple  element  by  itself 
without  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  modes  and 
proportions  in  which  diey  combme  with  each  other. 

53,  b.  So,  also,  if  the  aggregate  compounds,  such  as  blood,  sap, 
muscle,  ffastric  juice,  &c.,  be,  in  reality,  made  up  of  mere  simple 
compounds,  er  **  proximate  principles,"  by  the  union  of  compound 
atoms,  chemistry  can  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  naturally  exist.  Those  combinations  which  are  moat 
alike  are  different  from  each  other  in  every  distinct  part  of  the  oi> 
ganic  being,  and  diflR^rent  in  the  same  parts  of  distinct  species.  This 
is  so  from  the  first  development  of  the  germ ;  and  what  is  then  begun 
is  perpetuated  through  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  transmitted  to 
all  succeeding  generations  (§  63-81,  155).  The  differences,  as  we 
have  seen,  result  from  the  difierent  proportions  in  which  some  three 
or  four  simple  elements  are  united  together,  and  from  the  proportions 
of  different  compound  atoms  which  may  enter  into  the  entire  combi- 
nation, and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  and  their  elements  are 
combined  among  themselves.  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  we 
can  never  reach  the  secret  of  these  combinadons.     We  should  neces* 
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sarUy  expect,  even  from  the  shades  of  elementary  distinctions,  that 
chemistry  would  confound  and  even  identify  many  compounds  that 
are  totally  unlike  in  their  nature.  And  this  it  actually  does,  in  pre- 
senting to  us  sugar,  vinegar,  starch,  gum-arabic,  wood,  Iec.,  as  the 
same  substance ;  and  in  identifying  pus  and  cheese,  and,  again,  the 
albumen  of  eggs,  lymph ^  mucus,  and  tne  product  of  certain  cancerous 
affections.  Nor  is  there  generally  any  agreement  among  the  chem- 
ists in  their  analyses  of  organic  compounds.  It  is  as  true  now,  as 
when  Bostock  (a  chemical  physiologist)  affirmed,  that  *'  every  subse- 
quent attempt  to  discover  the  dements  of  organized  substances  differs 
more  or  less  from  those  that  preceded  it" 

The  moment  chemical  agencies  begin  their  operation,  artificial 
transformations  necessarily  ensue,  and  the  nature  of  the  organic  com- 
pound is  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  resulting  products  are  perfectly  new  formations,  particularly  all 
the  binary  compounds  (§  38,  39).  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
reputed  **  proximate  principles"  are  intimately  incorporated  in  any 
given  compound,  and  have  no  such  separate  existence  as  chemistry 
teaches.  It  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  chemistry,  that  all  the  elaborations 
are  the  artificial  results  of  affinities  which  have  been  set  in  motion  by 
the  agents  employed,  and  which  are  employed  for  that  very  purpose. 
This  I  have  already  endeavored  to  demonstrate  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  674-682),  even  so  far  as  to 
show  that  urea  may  not  be  formed  by  the  kidneys,  but  is  the  result 
of  spontaneous  changes  afler  the  elaboration  of  urine,  as  it  is  of 
artificial  influences  (§  54,  a).  But,  attentive  observation  will  gen- 
erally detect  the  chemist  in  the  admission  of  facts  which  are  subver- 
sive of  his  speculative  doctrines  (§  18,  350) ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  admission  covers  the  whole  ground  as  to  the  preten- 
sions of  organic  chemistry  beyond  the  most  simple  elementary  anal- 
ysis.    Thus, 

53,  c.  **  Were  we  able  to  produce  taurine  and  ammonia  directly 
out  of  uric  acid  or  allantoine,  this  might  perhaps  be  considered  as 
an  additional  proof  of  the  share  which  has  been  ascribed  to  these 
compounds  in  the  production  of  bile.  It  cannot,  however,  be  viewed 
as  any  objection  to  the  views  above  developed  on  the  subject,  that 
vrith  the  means  we  possess,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  effecting 
these  transformations  out  of  the  body.  Such  an  objection  loses  all  its 
force,~when  we  consider  that  we  cannot  admit,  as  proved,  the  pre-ex- 
istenceof  taurine  and  ammonia  in  the  bile;  nay^  that  it  is  not  even 
PROBABLE  that  those  compounds,  which  are  only  known  to  us  as  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bile,  exist  ready  formed^  as 
ingredients  of  that  fluid.  By  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  bile,  we, 
in  a  manner,  force  rrs  elements  to  uNrrE  in  such  forms  as  are  no 
longer  capable  of  change  under  the  influence  of  the  same  re-agent'' 
— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

By  the  admissions,  also,  in  §  18,  42,  and  350,  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
the  Utopian  nature  of  organic  chemistry  is  equally  established  in  all 
its  pretensions  by  its  own  founders  and  advocates. 

54,  a.  Organic  substances  alone  undergo  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction ;  and  this  shows  us,  also,  in  the  language  of  Tiedemann,  that 
*'  even  when  the  life  of  organic  bodies  is  extinct,  we  should  consider 
the  qualities  which  they  possess,  firom  the  time  of  death  to  the  corn- 
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plete  reflolutioii  of  organization,  as  the  result  of  the  vital  powers 
which  have  been  active  in  them." 

This  obvious  principle  conducts  us  at  once  to  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  those  numerous  transformations  of  which  organic  coknpounds 
are  susceptible  from  chemical  agencies,  while  they  still  retain  their 
elementary  combinations,  and  appear  under  uniform  aspects  when 
subjected  to  the  same  chemical  influences,  and  ofben  analogous  to  the 
natural  condition  of  the  compound.  "  It  is  the  power  of  ^rmation," 
says  Tiedemann,  **•  which,  after  the  extinction  of  the  individual  life  of 
organized  bodies,  renders  the  organic  matters,  separated  from  their 
organization,  capable,  provided  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  their 
elements  by  external  physical  or  chemical  actions,  of  assuming  new 
and  more  simple  forms,  according  to  the  diversity  of  external  in- 
fluences, such  as  heat,  light,  water,  &c.,  which  determine  them  in 
taking  on  this  new  form.  This  power  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  prop- 
erty inherent  in  organic  matters  in  general,  rendering  them  able  to 
take  other  more  simple  configurations  when  detached  from  the  com- 
bmations  of  living  bodies." 

Some  organic  compounds  undergo  transformations  of  the  foregoing 
nature  as  soon  as  separated  from  the  organic  being.  The  homo- 
geneous blood  is  immediately  reduced  into  Qiree  principal  compounds, 
which  have  no  natural  existence  as  such.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  there 
is  a  fundamental  change  among  the  elements  and  the  compound 
atoms  of  the  entire  mass.  The  changes  arise  from  the  loss  of  the 
vital  properties,  and  the  subsequent  operation  of  chemical  influences. 
Such,  too,  is  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds,  that  there  may 
be. a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  resulting  products  when  the  same 
chemical  agents  operate  upon  any  eiven  compound ;  as  exemplified 
in  the  various  transformations  to  which  suear  is  liable,  and  as  seen  in 
the  uniform  production  of  morphia,  narcotma,  quinia,  cinchonia,  &c. 

54,  h>  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  premises  which  I  have  set 
forth,  that  chemistry  can,  at  most,  present  but  a  few  compounds  as  appa- 
rently distinct  frx)m  each  other  in  their  elementary  composition;  for,  al- 
though there  are  many  millions  of  these  distinct  combinations  in  organic 
beings  (§  41),  they  commonly  possess  such  analogies  that  chemistry 
is  obliged  to  confound  all  but  a  few  which  have  strong  characteris- 
tics. These  few,  which  are  denominated  proximate  principles,  are 
supposed  by  the  chemist  to  make  up  the  entire  composition  of  organic 
beings.  But,  a  groBXei  proportion  even  of  these  few  are  so  inscruta.- 
bly  diflerent  from  each  other  in  their  elementary  combinations,  that 
they  are  classed  under  common  denominations,  not  only  for  the  fore- 
going reason,  but  on  account  of  certain  resemblances  in  their  phvsical 
properties ;  while  it  is  by  these  last,  and  by  their  differences  m  re- 

.  suits  as  vital  agents,  we  come  to  know  that  broad  distinctions  may 
exist  among  them.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  various  acids,  oils, 
resins,  &c. 

55,  All  organic  substances,  while  endowed  with  life,  resist  the  de- 
composing influences  of  all  surrounding  agents.  All  inorganic  com- 
pounds yield  to  these  influences. 

56,  As  soon  as  organic  beings  are  dead,  the  very  agents  that  had 
contributed  to  their  growth  and  nourishment,  now  become  the  causes 
of  breaking  up  their  elementary  combinations,  and  with  a  rapidity  un- 
known in  the  ordinary  decomposition  of  mineral  compounds.     In  tlte 
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former  case,  it  is  allowed  by  Liebig,  that  the  "nTALPKiNciptE  op- 
poses to  the  continual  action  of  the  atmosphere,  moisture,  and  tem- 
perature, upon  the  org;anism,  a  resistance  which  is  in  a  certain  degree 

57.  In  the  seed  and  ovum  the  properties  of  lifb  are  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tion which  maintains  their  elementaiy  combinations  against  the  chem- 
ical forces.  They  resist  degrees  of  cold  which  operate  destructively 
upon  their  composition  when  their  fife  is  extinct  Those  agents,  too, 
as  heat  and  moisture,  which  speedily  resolve  the  egg  and  seed,  when 
deprived  of  li^e,  into  their  ultimate  elements,  will  in  the  same  de- 
grees of  intensity  develop  from  the  germ,  when  alive,  a  perfectly 
organized  being.  In  the  former  case  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
life  is  generally  mistaken  for  **  a  force  in  a  state  of  rest"  Thus,  Lie- 
big: 

"  In  the  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  jplant,  we  recog- 
nize A  CEBTAIN  REMAEXABLE  FORCE,  the  SOURCE  of  ^OWth,  Scc^ajorce 

in  a  state ^ rest" — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, jtrst  sentence.  See, 
also,  my  Eocamination  of  Reviews^  p.  7-28. 

58.  It  follows,  theremre,  that  the  power  which  resists  the  decom- 
posing forces  and  agents  in  living  beings  combined  the  elements  of 
such  beings,  and  that  death  is  an  extinction  of  that  power.  The  chem- 
ical forces  can  have  no  connection  with  the  combinations,  since  they 
are  held  together  by  a  power  in  direct  opposition  to  chemical  influ- 
ences. 

What,  therefore,  unites  the  elements  and  maintains  them  against 
the  action  of  chemical  agents,  being  the  ftindamental  power,  must  ne- 
cessarily preside  over  all  the  processes  and  results  to  which  organic 
beings  are  liable. 

59.  "  The  elements  of  dead  organic  matter,"  says  Liebig,  in  his  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  "  seem  merely  to  retain  passively  the  position  and 
condition  in  which  they  had  b^en  placed.''  "  The  atoms  exist  only 
by  the  vis  inertia  of  their  elements.''  So,  also,  Mulder,  §  350  J,  9A,  and 
other  chemical  physiologists.  This  shows  that  the  original  union  is 
effected  by  other  powers  than  the  chemical,  which,  otherwise,  would 
still  operate  after  death,  and  prevent  decomposition.  We  also  thus 
leara  why  dead  organic  compounds  so  readily  undergo  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  and  fcom  die  slightest  influences.  All  of  which, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  abundantly  conceded  by  the  chemical  philoso- 
pher, when  he  yields  to  the  force  of  facts.  For  what  can  be  more 
ample  than  Liebig's  affirmation,  that 

"  The  VITAL  FORCE  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  resistance,  inas- 
much as  by  its  presence  in  the  living  tissues,  their  elements  acquire 
the  power  of  withstaTiding  the  disturbance  and  cliange  in  their  form  and 
coifPOSiTioN,  which  external  agents  tend  to  produce  ;  a  power,  which^ 
as  chemical  compounds,  they  do  not  possess.^* — Liebio's  Animal  Chem' 
istry. 

And  yet  again  may  I  press  into  the  service  of  truth  the  organic 
chemist,  when  he  temporarily  loses  sight  of  the  laboratory,  and  con« 
tradicts  those  speculations  which  impart  to  his  writing  the  zest  of 
novelty.  In  his  Lectures  for  the  winter  of  1844,  Liebig  appears  to 
have  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  empire,  and  we  have  here  an 
unusual  amount  of  "  vitality," 

The  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  Pathology  and  Therd* 
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frntici  was  more  of  a  distillation  from  the  laboratorj  than  its  prede- 
cessor, Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Thynologif;  and,  as  many  of 
the  most  eminent  physiologists  in  Europe,  who  were  inclined  to  min-^ 
gle  chemistry  with  vitalism,  were  nauseated  by  the  dose  which  was 
fast  administered,  Liebig  came  out  in  his  Lectures  with  the  following 
placebo  for  the  vitafists,  and  the  chemieo-vitalists.  Were  it  not  con- 
tradicted by  due  lecturer^  it  should  place  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
vitalism.  The  doctrines  are  of  the  most  fundamental  nature,  and  lie 
at  the  basis  of  these  Institutes,  and  of  my  **  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries."  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  strictly  relative  to  my 
present  subject,  and  inculcate  all  that  the  most  transcendental  vitaJr 
lat  can  deenre  as  to  die  distinct  nature  of  the  vital  principle,  itsJuU  cot^ 
trol  over  the  processes  pf  Ufe^  its  extinction  at  deaths  and  an  absolute 
distinction  between  vital  and  chemical  processes  and  restdts,  tokHe  those 
processes  and  results  arcy  respectively,  referred  to  forces  of  a  totally  dis- 
tinct nature.    Thus : 

**  After  the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle,''  says  Liebig,  ''^in  or- 
ganic atoms,  they  maintain  their  form  and  properties,  the  state  into 
which  they  have  been  broaght  in  living  organisms,  ordy  by  reason  of 
their  inherent  inertia.  It  is  a  great  and  comprehensive  law  of  matter, 
that  its  particles  possess  no  self-activity,  no  inherent  power  of  origins 
adng  motion,  when  at  rest ;  motion  must  be  imparted  by  some  eatter- 
nal  cause ;  and,  in  like  manner,  motion  once  imparted  to  a  body  can 
only  be  arrested  by  external  resistance. 

"  The  constituents  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  having  been 
formed  under  the  guidance  and  power  of  the  vital  principle,  it  is  this 
principle  which  determines  the  oirection  of  their  molecular  attraction. 
The  vital  principle,  therefore,  must  be  a  motive  power,  capable  of 
imparting  motion  to  atoms  at  rest,  and  of  opposing  resistance  to  other 
forces  producing  modon,  such  as  the  chemical  force,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity. We  are  able  to  reliquefy  and  redissolve  albumen,  afber  it  had 
been  coagulated  by  heat,  but  the  vital  principle  alone  is  capable  of 
restoring  the  original  order  and  manner  of  the  molecular  arrangement 
in  the  smallest  particles  of  albumen.  Coagulated  albumen  is  again 
converted  into  its  original  form,  it  is  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  animal  organism. 

"  In  the  formadon  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  the  vital 
principle  opposes,  as  a  force  of  resistance,  the  action  of  the  other 
forces,—- cohesive  attracdon,  heat,  and  electricity, — ^forces  which  ren- 
der the  aggregation  of  atoms  into  combinations  of  the  highest  order 
impossible,  except  in  living  organisms. 

"  Hence  it  is,  that  when  diose  complex  combinations  which  consti- 
tute organic  substances  are  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  vital 
force, — when  diis  no  longer  is  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  other  dis- 
turbing forces,  great  alterations  immediately  ensue  in  their  properties, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  dieir  constituents.  The  slightest  chemical 
action,  die  mere  contact  of  atmospheric  air,  suffices  to  cause  a  transpo* 
sition  of  their  atoms,  and  to  produce  new  arrangements ;  in  one  word, 
to  excite  decomposition.  Those  remarkable  phenomena  take  place- 
which  are  designated  by  the  terms  fermentation,  putrefaction, 
and  DECAY ;  these  are  the  processes  of  decomposition,  and  their  ulti- 
mate results  are  to  reconvert  the  elements  of  organic  bodies  into  that 
state  in  which  they  exist  before  they  participate  in  the  processes  of  lifo.'' 
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The  reader,  however,  will  be  more  astonished  to  learn  that  he  has 
not  discovered,  amid  the  multitude  of  conflicting  statements  and  doc- 
trines, a  passage  in  the  work  on  Aninud  Chemistry  which,  even  more 
than  the  preceding,  identifies  "  the  Reformer'*  with  the  most  exclu- 
sive vitalists,  and  completely  annuls  all  his  chemical  and  physical 
speculations  as  to  organic  life,  and  his  radical  distinctions  oetween 
plants  and  animals  (§  350,  nos.  7,  12,  15).  It  will  be  also  seen  with 
what  pretense  he  has  been  denominated  "  the  Reformer"  and  "  the 
atUhor  of  a  new  and  the  greatest  era  in  physiology.**  The  extract  in- 
culcates the  doctrines  of  an  independent  vital  principle,  its  identity 
in  plants  and  animals,  the  action  of  stimuli  upon  that  principle,  its 
susceptibility  of  influences  from  the  nervous  power  in  animals,  the 
absence  of  that  influence  in  plants,  and  the  dependence  of  all  organic 
processes  and  results,  equally  in  plants  and  animals,  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Now  these  are  exactly  the  doctrines  which  are  also  fundamental 
throughout  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  and  these 
Institutes.  They  are  relative  to  the  constitution  and  processes  of 
organic  beings  as  a  whole,  while  the  foregoing  quotations  from  Lie- 
big's  Lectures  comprehend  the  principles  by  which  I  have  interpret- 
ed the  elementary  condition  of  organic  bodies.     Thus  our  author : 

**^  The  activity  of  vegetative  life  manifests  itsdf^  in  vegetables,  vnth 
the  aid  of  external  influences  ;  in  animals,  by  means  of  influences  prO' 
duced  within  the  organism.  Digestion,  circulation^  secretion^  are,  no 
doubt  ^  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  hut  the  force  which 
gives  to  the  germ,  the  lecf,  and  the  radical  Jihres  of  the  vegetable  the 
same  wonderful  properties,  is  the  same  a^  that  residing  in  the  se^ 
creting  membranes  and  glands  of  animals,  and  which  enables  everv 
animal  organ  to  perform  its  own  proper  ftmctions.*' — Liebio's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry. 

60.  '*  The  diversity  of  the  transformations  and  of  the  resulting 
products,"  says  an  able  advocate  of  Liebig's  physical  doctrines  of 
life,  *'  indicate  most  certainly  the  complexity  of^  an  organic  product" 
(§  41).  ^^  The  metamorphoses  which  occur  afber  organic  substances 
are  removed  ^w»  the  influence  of  the  vital /orce^  constitute  a  separa- 
tion, or  splitting  up  into  new  and  less  complex  compounds"  (§  54).— 
Mr.  Ancell,  in  Liondon  Lancet,  Nov.  26,  1842. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  does  the  chemical  physiologist  unavoidably 
concede  that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are  held  together  bv  a 
vital  principle,  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  originally  united  by  that 
principle. 

Vitalism  becomes  established  in  all  its  aspects,  even  in  what  has 
been  denominated  '*  transcendental  vitalism,"  when  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are,  in  the  language  of  Liebig, 
**  united  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  attraction,  resulting  ^om  the  existence 
i^  a  power  distinct  Jrom  all  other  powers  of  nature,  namely,  a  Vital 
Principle;**  since,  as  I  have  said,  the  powers  and  laws  which  regu- 
late the  composition  must  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent 
results.  Concessions  of  fundamental  principles  overthrow  all  spuri- 
ous "facts,"  and  all  secondary  doctrines  of  a  conflicting  nature. 
These,  therefore,  may  be  advantageously  connected  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  truth.  There  are  few  intelligent  minds  that  do  not  right- 
ly appreciate  those  grand  phenomena  of  Nature  which  conduct  us  to 
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a  knowledge  of  her  fundamental  laws,  or  do  not  incidentally  betray 
their  conviction  of  the  right,  however  the  enticements  of  fame  may 
beguile  them  into  ingenious  substitutions.  I  shall,  therefore,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  continue  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  my  conclusions 
the  powerful  concessions  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  belong  to  the 
adverse  schools  in  organic  philosophy.  It  is  manifest  that  such  au- 
thorities must  weigh  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  since  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  their  admissions  can  only  flow  from  convictions  that  have 
been  obtained  in  the  school  of  Nature.  Among  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  adverse  school  is  Liebig,  %Lnd  standing  intermediate  is  the  pro- 
found and  erudite  Miiller.  And  having  thus  referred  again  to  this 
great  philosopher,  I  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  frpm 
him  an  important  contribution  to  the  doctrines  of  vitalism  as  they  re- 
late to  the  very  composition  of  organic 'beings,  and  in  which  he  insti- 
tutes a  broad  contrast  between  the  affinities  which  unite  the  elements 
of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.     Thus : 

"  Chemical  substances,''  says  Miiller,  "  are  regulated  by  the  intrin- 
nc  properties  and  the  elective  affinity  of  the  substances  imiting  to 
form  them.  In  or^nic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  which  in- 
duces, and  maintains,  the  combination  of  their  elements,  does  not 
consist  in  the  intrinsic  properties  of  those  elements,  but  in  something 
eUe,  which  not  only  counteracts  those  affinities,  but  effects  combina- 
tions in  direct  opposition  to  them,  and  conformably  to  the  laws  of  its 
own  operation." — M&ller,  Elements  of  Physiology,  p.  4. 

Liebig,  also,  variously  inculcates  the  same  great  principle.  Take, 
in  the  first  place,  a  demonstration  the  converse  of  Miiller's.  It  is  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  work  on  Organic  Chemistry.     Thus : 

"  The  same  numerous  causes  which  are  opposed  to  the  formation  of 
complex  organic  molecules,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  occasion 
their  decomposition  and  transformations  when  the  only  antagonist 

POWER,  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE,  NO  LONGER  COUNTERACTS  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  THESE  CAUSES.  Now  compouiids  are  formed  in  which  chem- 
ical AFFINITY  HAS  THE  ASCENDENCY,  and  opposos  any  farther  change, 
while  the  conditions  under  which  these  compounds  were  formed  re- 
main unaltered." 

Again,  we  are  informed  by  this  chemist,  that 

**  The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituents  of 
food  is  disturbed  by  the  vital  principle,  as  we  know  it  may  be  by 
many  other  causes.  But  the  union  o(  the  elements,  so  as  to  produce 
new  combinations  and  forms,  indicates  the  presence  of  A  peculiar 

MODE  OF  ATTRACTION  AND  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  POWER  DISTINCT  FROM 
ALL  OTHER  POWERS  OF  NATURE,  namely,  the  VITAL  PRINCIPLE."      '*  If 

the  food  possessed  life,  not  merely  the  chemical  forces,  but  this  yi* 
TALiTY  would  offer  resistance  to  the  vital  force  of  the  organism  it 
noTirished."  ''  The  individual  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  cause  all  the 
organic  substances  conveyed  to  them,  which  are  capable  of  transfor- 
mation, to  assume  new  forms.  The  stomach  compels  the  dements  of 
these  substances  to  unite  into  a  compound  fluid  for  the  formation  of 
blood."— Libbig's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  366,  357,  846,  384. 

61.  It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  organic  beings  that  they  are 
composed  chiefly  of  combustible  substances,  properly  so  called,  and  a 
supporter  of  combustion ;  with  the  principal  exception  of  that  anom- 
aly m  the  inorganic  kingdom,  nitrogen  gas  (^  37). 
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62,  a.  The  general  introduction  of  nitrogen  gas  into  the  constitution 
of  animal  compounds,  and  into  many  of  a  vegetable  nature,  while  it  is 
excluded  from  mineral  compounds,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Nature.  Upon  that  distinction  I 
have  founded  an  argument,  in  my  Essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Vital- 
ity," in  proof  of  the  difference  m  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  the 
two  kingdoms  are  governed.  It  appears  also  appropriate  to  this  work 
that  the  proof  should  be  here  introauced. 

62,  b.  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  Essay,  that  it  is  abundantly  ev- 
ident that  living  beings  are  endowed  with  properties  which  protect 
their  elementary  composition  ao^ainst  all  those  aecomposing  agencies 
which  are  perpetually  separating  the  elements  of  all  mineral  com- 
pounds. This  shows  that  the  properties,  by  which  the  elements  of 
living  beings  are  united,  are  utterly  different  from  such  as  combine 
the  elements  of  inorcfanic  compounds.  Nevertheless,  the  living  cxr- 
ganization  is  undergoing  a  systematic  change,  a  perpetual  decomposi- 
tion, surpassing  any  mutations  that  are  in  progress  in  the  surrounding 
world.  These  decompositions  are,  also,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  govern- 
ed by  established  laws,  various  in  different  parts  of  the  same  individ- 
ual, yet  forever  the  same  in  any  given  part  (§  44).  I  shall  not  stop 
to  show  how  the  old  are  replaced  by  new  materials,  and  how  the  pro- 
cesses go  on  pari  passUf  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  philosophy  which 
chemistry  teaches,  but  only  say  that  the  decompositions  must  be  effect- 
ed by  properties  as  peculiar  to  the  living  compound  as  are  the  results ; 
and  that  tnese  results  conspire  with  the  peculiar  modes  in  which  the 
elements  are  combined  in  proving  the  existence  of  specific  properties, 
which  are  the  common  cause  of  all  the  harmonious  phenomena  of  liv- 
ing beings  (§  38-42). 

62,  c.  When,  however,  the  organic  being  dies,  a  new  order  of  de- 
composition begins,  eminently  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  in  forcible 
contrast  with  that  which  concerns  the  vital  process  of  renewal.  This 
is  due  to  the  special  element,  nitrogen  gas,  which  may  be  called  the 
principle  of  dissolution.  Wherever  present,  it  gives  nse  to  transfor- 
mations and  disunion  of  all  the  other  elements  uier  the  properties  of 
life  have  lost  their  sway.  The  moment  these  cease,  chemical  decom- 
position begins, — confusedly,  violently;  and  such  are  the  nature  and 
combinations  of  the  elements,  that  their  disruption  would  go  on  with 
no  other  contribution  from  surrounding  assents  than  water  alone. 
Hence  the  more  rapid  transformations  and  dissolution  of  animal  than 
of  vegetable  tissues,  and  of  sap  and  other  substances  which  are  gen- 
erated by  vegetable  organization. 

62,  d.  Liebig  says  of  nitrogen  gas,  that  "there  is  some  peculiarity  in 
its  nature,  which  gives  its  compounds  the  power  to  decompose  sponta- 
neously with  so  much  facility.  Now,  nitrogen  is  known  to  be  the 
most  indifferent  of  all  the  elements.  It  evinces  no  particular  attrac- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  simple  bodies,  and  this  character  it  preserves  in 
all  its  combinations ;  a  character  which  explains  the  cause  of  its  easy  - 
separation  fiiom  the  matter  with  which  it  is  united.'*  And  again, 
"  when  those  substances  are  examined  which  are  most  prone  to  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  it  is  found  that  they  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, bodies  which  contain  nitrogen^"—- LiSBm's  Organic  Chemistry 
applied^  &c.,  p.  241. 

62y  e.  In  the  inorganic  kingdom,  nitrogen  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
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atmosphere,  where  it  probably  exists  in  a  state  of  simple  intermixture 
with  oxygen.  "  All  bodies  which  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen  abstract 
it  from  the  atmosphere  with  as  much  facility  as  if  the  nitrogen  were 
absent  altogether ;"  and  we  have  striking  examples  of  the  disposition 
of  nitrogen  to  separate  frbm  its  compounds,  "  m  the  easy  transposi- 
tion of  atoms  in  the  fulminating  silvers,  in  fulminating  mercury,  and 
in  all  fulminating  substances,*'  whose  ready  explosion  is  owing  to  the 
presence  o£  nitrogen.  "  All  other  substances,"  says  Liebig,  "  con- 
taining nitrogen  acquire  the  same  power  of  decomposition  when  the 
elements  of  water  are  brought  into  play." 

62, /i  Now  the  foreeoing  characters  belong  to  nitrpeen  only  as  it 
exists  in  inorganic  or  in  dead  organic  compounds,  whue  the  former, 
also,  are  artificial,  or  due  to  accidental  causes.  In  living  beings, 
where  it  abounds,*  it  adheres  to  its  associated  elements  with  a  tena- 
city which  no  agent  can  impair  till  it  destroys  the  life  of  the  part ;  or, 
in  other  words,  till  it  destroys  those  vital  properties  by  which  the  ele- 
ments were  truly  united.  It  is  then,  however,  that  the  forces  of  chem- 
istry take  possession,  and  the  elements  may  explode,  I  had  almost 
said,  with  tne  facility  of  the  fulminating  compounds. 

62,  g,  '*  There  is,"  says  Liebig,  ^*  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  (inanimate)  compounds  of  nitrogen,  a  kind  of  tensicm  of  their 
component  parts,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  yield  to  transformations, 
which  effect  spontaneously  the  transposition  oif  their  atoms  on  the  in- 
itant  that  water  or  its  elements  are  brought  in  contact  with  them.*' 
On  the  cohtrary,  "  it  is  found  that  no  body  destitute  of  nitrogen  pos- 
sesses, when  pure,  the  property  of  decomposing  spontaneou^y  while 
in  contact  wim  water." — Liebig. 

But,  although  dead  animal  compounds  readily  pass  into  sponta- 
neous decomposition  under  slight  degrees  of  moisture,  yet,  composed 
as  they  are,  m  part,  of  the  elements  of  water,  and  very  largely  im- 
pregnated with  aqueous  substances  in  their  living  state,  neither  those 
elements,  this  water,  nor  any  other  agent,  can  disturb  the  exact  com- 
binations. 

But,  when  the  organic  being  dies,  chemical  agencies  have  their 
play,  and  it  is  then  tbat 

"The  result  of  the  known  transformations  of  substances  containing 
nitrogen  proves,"  according  to  Liebig, ''  that  the  water  does  not  mere- 
ly act  as  a  medium  in  which  motion  is  permitted  to  the  elements  in 
the  act  of  transposition,  but  that  its  influence  depends  on  chemical 
affinity.  When  the  decomposition  of  such  substances  is  effected  with 
the  assistance  of  water,  the  nitrogen  is  invariably  liberated  in  the  form 
of  ammonia." — Liebig. 

In  respect  to  the  inorganic  world,  had  nitrogen  been  incorporated 
in  its  compounds,  there  would  have  been  no  stability  among  them. 
They  would  have  been  perpetually  undergoing  decomposition,  until 
finally  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  would  fly  off  by  itself,  and  nothing 
of  the  original  compound  would  remain ;  and  it  could  never  be  re- 
combined. 

62,  h.  Besides  the  disposition  of  nitrogen  to  tear  asunder  the  ele- 

*  Nitrogen  is  well  known  to  aboond  in  all  the  tiunes  of  animak.  Of  Tegetablei,  Lie- 
Ug  lavi,  that,  "  Estimated  by  its  moportional  weight,  nitrogen  forms  only  a  very  small 
part  Of  plants,  bat  it  is  never  entirely  absent  from  cmy  part  of  them.  Even  when  it  does 
not  enter  into  Uie  composition  of  a  particnlar  part  or  organ,  it  is  alwavs  to  be  found  in  the 
fluids  which  pervade  it"— Lixbio's  Organic  Ckemutry  applied  to  Phenology,  &c.,  p.  4. 
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ments  with  which  it  may  be  combined,  the  complexity  of  these  ele- 
n^ents  in  organic  beings  contributes  to  the  disorganizing  results  after 
death,  and  is  another  principal  cause  of  spontaneous  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  (§  38,  41,  46,  48,  52,  53). 

62,  i.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  especially  from  the  universality 
and  fixedness  of  nitrogen  in  organic  beings,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  elements  of  their  compounds  are  united  by  forces  as  peculiar 
as  the  facts  which  relate  to  these  compounds,  and  that  the  forces  of 
chemistry  have  no  agency  in  combining  the  elements,  or  in  effecting 
changes  of  their  combinations  during  life.  It  is  also  abundantly  man- 
ifest from  my  premises,  that  Liebig*s  declaration  that  '*  by  chemical 
agency  we  can  produce  the  constituents  of  muscular  fibre,  skin,  and 
hair,"  is  without  the  slightest  foundation  (§  12,  13,  14). 

62,  k.  The  whole  labyrinth  of  combinations  in  organic  beings,  and 
their  ultimate  return  to  binary  compounds,  are  full  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous design.  The  final  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  organic  being, 
when  its  own  specific  purposes  are  ended,  is  that  of  again  supplying 
the  means  of  growth  to  vegetables  yet  alive,  that  the  elements  may  be 
again  elaborated  into  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds,  to  carry  out 
the  final  purpose  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  supplying  nutriment  to 
animals  (§  303). 

63.  In  the  Essav  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  last  section,  I  have 
endeavored  to  deduce  the  principles  of  vitalism  from  the  phenomena 
that  attend  the  development  of  the  incubated  e^^^,  as  had  been  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  **  Examination  of  Reviews."  The  considerations 
there  made  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  work,  and  to 
the  place  at  whicn  I  have  now  arrived.    It  was  my  object  to  consider, 

1st.  The  constitutional  nature  of  the  ovum. 

2d.  To  show  by  the  philosophy  of  generation,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  powers  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  alone  concerned  in 
developing  the  germ  or  ovum,  and  in  forming  the  oreans  of  the  new 
being,  that  the  tame  powers  are,  also,  alone  concerned  in  carrying  on 
forever  afterward  the  processes  of  life,  and,  of  course,  that  no  new 
powers,  or  principles,  are  introduced. 

3d.  To  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  germ  is  impregnated,  or 
its  vital  properties  so  stimulated  into  action  as  to  result  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  germ,  and  in  unfolding  the  various  attributes  of  the 
new  being. 

4th.  To  show  that  we  may  find  in  the  physiology  of  generation,  or 
the  principles  through  which  the  ovum  is  impregnated,  Qie  whole  phi- 
losophy of  organic  life,  or  the  principles  through  which  the  actions  of 
life  are  forever  carried  on. 

5th.  To  state  the  manner  in  which  the  natural  peculiarities  of  each 
parent,  whether  as  it  respects  the  properties  of  life,  or  the  physical 
conformation,  are  infused  into  the  germ  and  combined  in  the  full- 
grown  offspring. 

6th.  To  show  that  hereditary  diseases  are  transmitted  in  the  same 
way  as  those  more  natural  peculiarities  which  belong  to  parents. 

7th.  To  show,  also,  that  the  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the 
transnuBsion  of  hereditary  diseases  are  the  same  as  concur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  diseases. 

8th.  To  deduce  from  the  philosophy  of  generation  the  vital  nature 
of  hereditary  diseases ;  or,  m  other  words,  to  show  that  the  morbid 
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Impression  is  established  upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  ovum,  and» 
of  course,  upon  those  of  the  new  being ;  ana  that  the  hereditary  vitia- 
tion does  not  consist  in  any  transmitted  impurity  to  the  blood  or  other 
fluids  of  the  ofispring,  as  is  now  supposed  by  the  humoralists. 

If  the  foregomg  propositions  be  true  in  relation  to  man,  they  will, 
of  course,  be  equally  so  of  animals,  and  of  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom (§169,/). 

64,  a.  If  it  be  universally  conceded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  not 
only  the  elementary  constitution  of  the  ovum,  but  its  whole  develop* 
ment,  depends  entirely  upon  a  vital  principle  or  vital  properties,  it  will 
follow  tnat  the  same  principle  or  properties  are  forever  afterward 
concerned  in  organic  processes,  and  alone  concerned. 

Let  us  hear,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  eminent  in  the  school  of 
vitalism,  but  who  are  inclined  to  lean  upon  chemistry  after  the  fuQ 
development  of  the  ovum. 

64,  b.  It  is  said,  for  example,  by  Tiedemann, 

'*  That  it  is  the  vital  power,  which  in  the  fecundated  germinative 
liquid,  brings  the  molecules  of  the  organic  combinations  to  the  solid 
&rm,  and  calls  the  first  lineaments  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  em- 
bryo into  existence.  All  the  parts  and  tissues  that  are  formed  in  it, 
according  to  a  definite  order  of  succession,  are  products  of  the  power 
of  formation,  and  on  this  they  depend  in  all  that  relates  to  then:  first 
appearance,  their  development,  ag^egation,  configuration,  and  ar- 
rangement. The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  act  of  formation  of  an 
embryo,  are  pisLcedJar  above  all  the  mechanical  and  chemical  acts  we 
observe  in  bodies  not  endowed  with  life." — Tiedemann,  Comparative 
Physiology, 

64,  c.  By  the  illustrious  Miiller,  it  is  said, 

"  The  creative  force  exists  already  in  the  germ,  and  creates  in  it  the 
essential  parts  of  the  ftiture  animal.  The  germ  is  potentially  the 
tohole  animal.  During  the  development  of  the  germ,  the  essential 
parts  which  constitute  the  actual  whole  are  produced."  "  The  en- 
tire vital  prtnciple  of  the  egg  resides  in  the  germinal  disk  alone ; 
and  since  the  external  influences  which  act  on  the  germs  of  the 
most  different  organic  beings  are  the  same,  we  must  regard  the 
umple  terminal  disk  as  the  potential  whole  of  the  future  animal, 
endowed  with  the  essential  and  specific  force  or  principle  of  the/«- 
ture  being,  and  capable  of  increasing  the  very  small  amount  of  this 
specific  force  and  matter  which  it  already  possesses,  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  new  matter."  And  again  he  says,  **  This  force  exists  before 
the  harmonizing  parts,  which  are,  in  fact,  formed  bt  it  during  the 
development  of  the  embryo."  **  The  vital  force  inherent  in  organic 
beings  itse^ generates  the  essential  organs  which  constitute  the  whole 
being."  "  The  formative  or  organizing  principle  is  a  creative  pow- 
er, modifying  matter  blindly  and  unconsciously ;"  yet  with  such  won- 
derful precision  that  Miiller  also  says,  that  **  this  rational  creative 
FORCE  is  exerted  in  every  animal  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  the 
nature  of  each  requires."  "  The  vital  principle,"  he  says,  "  is  in  a 
guiescent  state  in  the  egg  before  incubation." — Muller,  Elements  of 
Physiology, 

64,  d.  Passing  from  the  chemico-physiological  school  to  that  of 
pure  chemistry,  we  shall  find  the  same  admissions  as  to  the  exclusive 
agency  of  a  vital  principle  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
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seed  and  oyum.  The  extraordinary  contradictions,  which  will  aston- 
ish the  reader,  necessarily  ahound  in  all  authors  who  are  employed 
in  identifying  two  subjects  that  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

64,  e.  Take  Liebig,  as  a  first  example ;  and  take,  in  the  first  place, 
his  chemical  doctrine  of  life. 

"  In  the  animal  body/'  he  says,  "  we  recognize,  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  force,  only  one  cause,  the  chemical  action  which  the  ele- 
ments of  the  &>od  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  exercise  on  each 
other.  The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital  force,  either  in  ani- 
mals or  in  plants,  is  a  chemical  process.  If  this  be  prevented,  the 
phenomena  of  life  do  not  manifest  themselves.  If  the  chemical  action 
be  impeded,  the  vital  phenomena  must  take  new  forms." 

And  yet  only  a  few  sections  before,  and  in  the  veiy  first  sentence 
of  Liebig's  work  on  "  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  rhysiology  and 
Pathology,'*  we  read, 

''  In  the  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  we  recog- 
nize A  CERTAIN  REMARKABLE  FORCE,  the  SOURCE  of  growth  or  incroaso 
in  the  mass,  and  of  reproduction,  or  of  supply  of  the  matter  consumed ; 
a  force  in  a  state  4)f  reat^  By  the  action  of  external  influences,  by 
impregnation,  by  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  the  condition  of 
static  equilibrium  of  this  force  is  disturbed.  Entering  into  a  state 
of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  of  a  series  of 
forms.  Sec.  This  force  is  called  the  vital  foyrce^  vis  vita,  or  vitality.** 
— LiSBio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

Turning  back  to  the  same  author's  work  on  "  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Physiology,"  we  not  only  meet  with  a  similar  contradiction 
of  his  grand  doctrine  of  the  entire  dependence  of  life  upon  chemical 
processes  (and  as  we  had  before  seen  in  respect  to  digestion,  section 
60),  but  with  that  which  is  particularly  apposite  to  my  present  inquiry. 

**  Our  notion  of  life,"  says  Liebig,  "  mvolves  someming  more  than 
mere  reproduction,  namely,  the  idea  of  an  active  power  exercised  by 
virtue  of  a  definite  form^  and  production  and  generation  in  a  definite 
form  (§  59).  The  production  of  organs,  the  co-operation  of  a  system 
of  organs,  and  their  power  not  only  to  produce  their  component  parts 
from  the  food  presented  to  them,  but  to  generate  themselves  in  their 
original  form  and  with  their  properties,  are  characters  belonging  ex- 
clusivdy  to  organic  life,  and  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction  inde- 
pendent OF  CHEMICAL  POWERS.     The  chemicol  fovccs  are  subject  to 

the  INVISIBLE  cause  BT  which  this  form  is   produced.      This  VITAL 

principle  is  only  known  to  us  through  the  peculiar  form  of  its  instru- 
ments; that  is,  through  the  oreans  in  which  it  resides.  Its  laws 
must  be  investigated  just  as  we  investigate  those  of  the  other  pow- 
ers which  effect  motion  and  changes  in  matter." — LiEBio's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  &c.,  p.  355. 

64, /I  Roget,  of  high  authority,  maintains  that, 

"  However  die  laws  which  regulate  the  vital  phenomena  may  ap- 
pear, on  a  superficial  view,  to  differ  from  those  by  which  the  physical 
changes  taking  place  in  inorganic  matter  are  governed,  still  there  is 
really  no  essential  difference  between  them."  "  It  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  contended,  that  the  affinities  which  hold  together  the  elements 
of  living  bodies,  and  which  govern  the  elaboration  of  organic  products, 
ABB  the  SAME  with  those  which  preside  over  inorganized  compounds." 
*  See  my  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  7-88. 
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''  Hence  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  probable  that  the  forces 
hnmediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  chemical  changes  in  the 
body,  ARE  THE  SAME  as  those  which  are  in  constant  operation  in  the 
inorganic  world ;  and  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  the  assertion  that 
the  operations  of  vital  chemistry  are  directed  by  distinct  laws,  and  are 
the  results  of  new  agencies." 

*'  However  natural  U  may  he  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  single 
and  presiding  principle  oi  vitality,  we  should  recollect  that  this,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  only  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  not 

WARRANTED   BT   THE    PHENOMENA    THEMSELVES." RoOET's    Outlines 

ofPhynology. 

Let  us  now  hear  this  able  writer  on  the  suject  of  fcetal  development. 
^  "A  portion  of  the  vital  power  of  the  parent,"  he  says,  **  is  for  this 
purpose  employed  to  give  origin  and  birth  to  the  offspring.  The  ut- 
most solicitude  has  been  shown  in  every  part  of  living  nature  to  se- 
cure the  perpetuity  of  the  race,  by  the  establishment  of  laws,  of  which 
the  operation  is  certain  in  aU  contingent  circumstances,^^ 

Roget  ultimately  describes,  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ovum ;  and  here  we  have  nothing  &om  our  author 
but  the  agency  of  the  vital  powers. 

**  The  foundations  of  the  edifice/'  he  says,  "  are  laid  in  the  homo- 
geneous jelly  by  the  efforts  of  the  vital  powers."  **  At  first,  all 
the  energies  of  vitality  are  directed  to  the  raising  of  the  fabric,  and 
to  the  extension  of  those  organs,  which  are  of  greatest  immediate  util- 
ity; but  still  having  a  prospective  view  to  farther  and  more  impor- 
tant ends," — and  so  on  throughout  the  chapter;  the  whole  work  of 
developing  and  fashioning  the  fo&tal  organs  being  assigned,  exclu- 
sively, to  "  the  efforts  of  the  Vital  powers,  and  to  the  "  energies  of  vi- 
tality."— Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Bridgewater 
Treatise. 

64,  g.  Finally,  let  us  hear,  also.  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  advocates  the 
chemical  doctrines  of  life  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  following  princi- 
ple no  less  than  twice  vwithin  six  pages,  and  in  nearly  the  same  words* 
Thus : 

''  Reason,'*  he  says, ''  has  been  already  given  for  the  belief  that  the 
affinities  which  hold  together  the  elemeptary  particles  of  organized 
structures  are  not  different  from  those  concerned  in  the  inorganic 
world ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  tendency  to  decomposition 

AFTER  DEATH  BEARS  A  VERY  CLOSE  relation  with  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE 
CHANGES  WHICH  TAKE   PLACE  IN  THE  PART  DURING   LIFE." CaRPEN- 

ter's  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  p.  140 ; 
also,  p.  146. 

Now  the  authority  of  such  a  writer,  and  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
purely  chemical  school  of  physiology,  must  be  allowed  to  be  impor- 
tant when  any  unavoidable  concession  is  made  to  vitalism.  Let  us 
then  hear  him  in  the  matter  of  the  ovum : 

*'  Organization,  and  vital  properties,^^  he  says,  '*  are  simultaneousljf^ 
communicated  to  the  germ  by  the  structures  of  its  parent.     Those 

VITAL  PROPERTIES  CONFER  UpOU  it  THE  MEANS  of  itSClf  SSSimilatinff, 
and  THEREBY  ORGANIZING  AND  ENDOWING  WITH  VITALITY  the  materitUi 

supplied  by  the  inorganic  loorld,** — Carpenter's  Principles^  &c.,  p. 
138. 

And  again,  this  mere  chemist,  in  his  general  views  of  the  philosophy 
of  life,  observes,  that 
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**  The  AGENCY  of  FiTALiTT,  88  Dr.  Prout  joBtly  remarks,  does  not 
change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  simply  combinbs  thbk 
rUie  elements]  in  modes  which  we  cannot  imitate." — Carpenter's 
I^rinciples,  &c.,  p.  146. 

64,  k.  Dr.  Pnchard  is  strictly  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  school  (see  my 
**  Examination/'  &;c.,  p.  37),  between  whom  Uiere  is  a  point  of  agree- 
ment which  is  worth  noticing  in  its  connection  with  the  subject  now 
before  us,  and  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  former  work,  in  its  rela 
tion  to  Dr.  Carpenter.  Both  of  these  writers  see  so  much  of  peculiar 
design  in  organic  nature,  and  find  it  so  imp09sible  to  interpret  the 
phenomena  of  organic  beings  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  princi- 
ples which  they  have  so  strenuously  set  forth,  and  in  their  aversion  to 
any  other  principles,  and  to  the  obvious  rule  of  analogy  as  to  second 
causes,  that,  in  the  end,  they  assign  the  functions  and  phenomena  of 
life  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity. 

*'  The  theory  of  a  vital  principle,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  has  been 
applied  in  a  different  manner,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  displayed 
at  the  beginnine  of  life  in  animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  mystery  which  attends  the  gradual  evolution  of  organic  structure 
from  ova  and  germs.  Here  the  vital  principle  is  no  longer  considered 
a  chemical  agent,  but  assumes  the  character  of  a  plastic  and  formative 
power,"  &c. 

Now  Dr.  Prichard  "  cuts  the  knot"  and  "  gets  rid  of  the  mystery** 
aiier  the  following  manner : 

"  We  may,"  he  says, ''  if  we  choose  to  do  so,  term  the  cause  which 
governs  the  organization  and  vital  existence  a  plastic  principle ;  but 
It  is  a  principle  endowed  with  intelligence  and  design  [  1  J  It  la, 
in  fact,  nothmg  more  than  the  Energy  of  the  Deity.*'  '*  The  devel- 
opment of  forms,  according  to  their  generic,  specific,  and  individual 
diversities,  not  less  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  world,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  the  universal  energy  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator." — Prichabd's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Vital  Principle,  See,  also,  Paine's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  10,  25 ; 
and  his  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  37,  41,  43,  44. 

This  is  a  far  greater  admission  than  the  vitalist  can  desire ;  since, 
if  the  development  and  growth  of  the  germ  depend  immediately  upon 
Almighty  Power,  so  must  all  the  analogous  processes  of  the  living 
being  at  all  stages  of  its  existence,  and  science  would  be  merged  in 
the  direct  manifestations  of  that  Power.  But,  while  this  doctrine  is 
utterly  exclusive  of  all  the  assurbed  chemical  agencies  at  all  periods 
of  life,  and  overlooks  the  analogy  between  the  development  of  the 
germ  and  the  subsequent  processes,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  disposition  which  should  be  made  of  it,  without  any  reference  to 
its  prevaricating  nature  (§  179  d,  699  c,  740). 

65.  Haring  now  before  us  a  plain  statement  of  our  necessary  prem- 
ises as  they  respect  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  **  vital  principle," 
W  "  organic  force,"  or  "  creative  power,"  or  "  vital  properties,"  or 
"  vital  powers,"  or  **  vitality"  (whichever  term  may  be  preferred),  in 
carrying  out  the  fiill  development  of  the  embryo,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  the  details  of  that  development  and  growth,  which  is  thus 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  conducted  by  powers^tterly  distinct  from 
the  chemical  and  physical,  and  in  which  these  have  no  agency. 

^*  The  development  of  the  separate  parts,"  says  MuUer,  "  out  of 
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tbe  simple  mass,  is  observable  in  the  iQcnbated  egg.  All  tho  parts 
ci  the  eegf  except  the  germinal  membrane,  are  destined,  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  germ.  The  simple  germinal  disk  is  the  potential  whole 
of  the  future  animal,  endowed  with  the  essential  and  specific  force, 
or  principle  of  the  future  beings  and  this  germ  expands  to  form  the 
germinal  membrane,  which  grows  so  as  to  surround  the  yolk;  and  by 
troMffarmcOian  of  this  germ,  the  organs  of  the  future  ammal  are  pro- 
duced. The  rudiments  merely  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems, 
and  of  the  intestinal  canal,  are  first  formed ;  and  from  these  rudi- 
ments the  details  of  the  organization  are  afterward  more  fully  devel- 
oped ;  so  that  the  Jirst  trace  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem must  be  regarded  neither  as  brain  nor  as  spinal  marrow,  but  as 
still  the  poteiUial  whole  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  are. seen  to  be 
developed  from  a  uniform  tube ;  and  the  first  trace  of  the  intestinal 
tube  is  more  than  the  mere  intestinal  tube ;  it  is  the  potential  whole, 
—-the  representative  of  the  entire  digestive  apparatus ;  for,  as  Baer 
first  discovered,  liver,  salivary  glands,  and  pancreas,  are,  in  the  far- 
ther progress  of  the  vegetative  process,  really  developed  from  that 
which  appears  to  be  merely  die  rudiment  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It 
can  be  no  longer  doubted  that  the  germ  is  not  the  miniature  of  the 
future  being,  with  all  its  organs,  as  Bonnet  and  Haller  believed, 
but  is  merely  potentially  this  being,  vnth  the  bpbcifig  vital  force 
of  which  it  IS  endowed,  and  which  it  becomes  actually  by  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  production  of  the  ormns  essential  to  the  active 
state  of  the  actual  being.  A  high  magnifying  power  is  not  necessary 
to  distinguish  die  first  rudiments  of  the  separate  organs,  which,  from 
their  first  appearance,  are  disdnct  and  very  large,  but  simple.  So 
that  the  later  complicated  state  of  a  pardcular  organ  can  be  seen  to 
arise  by  transformadon  from  its  simple  rudiment.  These  remarks 
are  now  no  longer  mere  opinions,  but  facts;  and  nothing  is  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  development  of  glands  from  the  intesdnal  tube,  and  of 
die  intesdnal  tube  itself  from  a  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane.'* 
— MuLLER,  ibid. 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  germ  in  birds, 
and  in  aU  the  higher  animals;  and  the  whole  woric  is  ascribed  by 
physiologists  of  every  denomination  exclusively  to  principles  un- 
known in  the  inomtnic  world,  and  wholly  distinct  nrom  any  of  a 
chemical  nature.  They  are  called,  indiscriminately,  vital  properties^ 
vital  powers^  vital  principle^  organic  force,  creative  force,  &c.,to  disdn- 
g^h  die  principle,  or  properdes,  from  every  thing  that  has  any 
known  existence  in  inorganic  substances,  or  as  the  source  of  any  in- 
OTffanic  results.  But,  physiologists  of  the  chemical  school  stop  here, 
and  ascribe  all  organic  compounds  after  the  being  is  fully  formed  to 
chemical  agencies.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  it  has  not  occur- 
red to  these  philosophers,  that  precisely  the  same  elementary  combi- 
nadons,  the  same  fbrmadon  into  tissues,  and  the  same  secredons,  take 
place  at  all  stages  of  the  rudimentary  development  as  at  all  future 
periods  of  life,  and  that  the  rudimentary  development  consists  in 
these  formations  of  simple  compounds  and  their  union  into  tissues ; 
and  if  the  early  or  rudimentary  growth  of  the  being,  all  its  secreted 
products,  all  its  elementary  combinadons,  be  determined  by  die  vital 
properdes,  so  are  the  same  results  determined  by  the  same  properdes 
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or  powers  forever  afterward.  To  call  in  the  agency  of  chemical  or 
physical  forces,  to  accomplish  precUdy  the  same  results  at  any  fiitura 
stage  of  the  organic  being  as  are  admitted  to  be  performed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  iJbe  "essential  parts"  of  that  being  by  the  '* vital  prin- 
ciple" or  "  vital  properties"  alone,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  plain- 
est rule  in  philosophy,  but  of  the  clearest  facts  (§  41,  42,  55-^8). 

66.  We  have  thus  before  us  a  peculiar  order  of  powers  by  which 
the  organic  being  b  developed,  fashioned,  and  forever  exclusively 
governed.  It  is  these  powers  about  which  physiology,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics,  are  essentially  concerned.  We  may,  therefore, 
seek  in  the  composition  nf  organic  beings,  and  in  the  laws  of  their 
developmentj^or  the  whole  rudimentary  principles  of  medicine.  The 
vital  principle  has  also  the  extraordinary  task  of  laying  out,  in  the 
ovum,  the  whole  organization  of  the  future  being ;  so  that  its  subse- 
auent  labor  must  be  comparatively  simple,  and  it  is.  then,  least  of  all, 
that  it  can  require  any  help  from  the  forces  of  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, or  that  it  would  permit  a  violation  of  the  great  principle  in  na- 
ture, of  avoiding  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  causes. 

67.  It  may  be  farther  shown,  by  the  incipient  development  of  the 
ovum,  that  the  vital  powers,  or  properties,  are  more  concerned  in  the 
growth,  nutrition,  and  all  the  subsequent  physical  results,  throughout 
the  whole  existence  of  the  being,  than  is  generally  supposed  by  even 
the  exclusive  vitalists.  The  usual  supposition  is  that  the  vessels  or 
instruments  of  action,  which  are  moved  by  the  vital  powers,  perform 
&e  work  of  decomposing  the  blood  and  odier  parts,  and  recombining 
^em  again  in  other  proportions  and  forms,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar organization  of  parts,  and  the  modification  of  their  vital  states. 
It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  all  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  ovum,  in  its  germinating  part,  is  a  mere  organic  fluid,  destitute  of 
vessels,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  future  apparatus.  Very  lately, 
however,  it  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  microscope, 
that  the  rudiment  of  a  cell  has  been  discovered ;  and  what  is  thought 
by  some  to  render  this  probable  was  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
the  hypothetical  spermatozoa,  the  ancient  homunculut^  within  the 
ovum  after  copulation. 

Whether,  however,  such  a  rudiment  has  been  detected,  or  whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  '*  homunculus"  is  destined  for  a  temporary  revi- 
val, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  "  assimilation  of  new  matter" 
must  take  place  without  the  agency  of  vessels,  or  of  any  parts  which 
are  subsequently  formed  ;  and,  therefore,  the  same  powers  which 
converted  the  fluid  germ  into  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  continue  to  make 
the  same  conversion  out  of  blood ;  and  as  all  this  was  originally  done 
without  the  aid  of  vessels,  so  must  the  same  powers  be  forever  car- 
ried on  with  their  subsidiary  agency  only.  ]Nothing  in  mathematics 
can  be  more  cortain,  and  nothing,  therefore,  more  incontrovertible. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Miiller,  reasoning  upon  other  grounds,  may 
not  have  been  altogether  hypothetical  in  his  inference  that  the  *'  vital 
principle  exerts  its  influence  even  beyond  the  surface  of  an  organ,  as 
shown  by  its  effects  on  the  chyle,  in  maintaining  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,"  ice 

By  the  same  rule,  it  may  be  at  once  shown  that  the  only  ingenious 
chemical  h3rpothesis  ever  invented  to  interpret  organic  results, — the 
catalytic^ — is  purely  an  assumption ;  since  this  hypothesis  is  predica- 
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ted  of  the  blood-vessels.  But,  if  there  be  no  vessels  in  the  germ,  the 
first  vessels  must,  of  course,  be  produced  without  the  supposed  chem- 
ical influence  of  vessels,  and,  by  my  showing,  therefore,  as  to  the 
subsequent  formation  of  vessels  and  other  parts,  the  supposed  agency 
of  the  catalytic  forces  is  a  mere  assumption  (§  41,  42 ;  also,  Medical 
and  PhyHolvgical  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  74-76). 

On  this  subject,  too,  chemistiy  must  abide  by  admissions  which  are 
made  in  the  very  face  of  consistency ;  so  imperative  is  fact,  and  so 
imbecile  is  hypothesis.  Thus,  it  is  said  by  the  distinguished  chemico- 
physiologist.  Dr.  Prout,  that 

"  The  most  determined  sceptic  cannot  assert  that  there  is  any  ne- 
cessary relation,  or,  indeed,  any  relation  whatever,  between  the 
mechanical  arrangements  and  the  chemical  properties  to  which  they 
administer.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  chemical  changes  of  or- 
ganization should  result  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which 
they  are  accomplished  [ !  ] ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason 
why  the  mechanical  arrangements^  in  the  formation  of  organized  be- 
ings, should  lead  to  the  chemical  changes  of  which  they  are  the  instru- 
ments*\f — Dr.  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatise, — Such  is  the  proof 
which  chemistry  offers. 

68.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  is  the  particular  office  of 
those  vessels  where  the  elementary  combinations  and  decompositions 
take  place]  Simply  this:  to  convey,  and  eliminate  through  tne  agen- 
cies of  the  vital  properties,  those  parts  fi:t>m  the  blood  out  of'  which 
the  vital  properties  effect  the  new  elementary  combinations,  whether 
solid  or  nuia, — to  aid  in  arranging  the  new  molecules,  and  to  carry 
forward  those  fluid  products  which  may  be  destined  for  other  ends. 

69.  But,  have  not  the  nerves  an  indispensable  agency  in  effecting 
the  elementary  combinations  and  decompositions?  Certainly  not, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  relation  to  the  blood-vessels,  (§  67,  68) ;  and 
this  induction  concurs  with,  all  odier  facts,  and  overthrows  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  nerves  are  conductors  of  galvanism,  and,  therefore, 
the  supposed  aeency  of  this  fluid  in  the  processes  of  life. 

70.  ^ut,  all  the  vessels,  and  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  organism,  have 
their  various  specific  offices.  Here,  in  every  part,  reside  the  vital 
properties,  which  had  been  fully  developed  in  the  ovum,  and  here 
are  they  modified  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  organization 
and  the  peculiar  final  causes  of ''the  properties  of  the  vital  principle'' 
in  each  part.  Hence  they  manifest  peculiarities  in  parts  that  are 
nearly  analogous.  The  modifications  vary,  for  instance,  in  the  serous 
membranes,  and  more  remarkably  in  the  mucous,  as  known  by  the 
influence  of  foreign  agents,  their  phenomena,  their  produds,  &c. 
The  vital  properties  differ  in  different  paits  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous tissue,  as  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach, 
&c.  Hence  one  of  the  important  objects  of  studying  the  structure  of 
organs,  and  the  nature  of  meir  tissues ;  for,  as  the  vital  properties  are 
naturallv  modified  in  different  parts,  40  will  their  alterations  in  the 
same  disease  be  different  in  different  tissues  of  one  organ,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  even  of  different  parts  of  one  continuous  tissue. 

These  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  different  parts 
have,  at  least,  three  great  final  causes.  The  first  is  what  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  namely,  to  separate  from  the  blood,  through  the  agency 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  that  exact  part  which  is  to  be  decompounded 
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at  any  given  point ;  the  second  is,  by  these  modifications,  to  enable 
•  '^  the  properties  of  the  irital  principle"  to  decompound  and  recombine 
the  elemeDts  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  die  combinations  which 
belong  to  the  part ;  and  the  third,  to  qualify  the  properties,  through 
the  medium  ot  (he  capillary  vessek,  to  shape  and  unite  the  new  mole* 
cules  to  the  old.  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  principle,  under  its  different 
aspects,  to  all  other  vessels,  as  the  veins,  the  secretory  and  excretory 
yessels  of  the  glands,  and  the  absorbents. 

71.  Now,  at  the  first  start  of  the  development  of  the  germ, ''  tho 
properties  of  the  vital  principle"  (as  they  are  well  designated  by  Mul« 
ler)  are  but  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  aided  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
physical  means,  though  they  come  into  operation  at  the  moment  they 
are  successively  produced.  '^  The  properties  of  the  vital  principle," 
therefore,  must  exist  in  that  organic  fluid,  in  a  modification,  and  with 
a  formative  energy  which  they  do  not  possess  in  any  of  the  new  de- 
velopments ;  and  herein  it  will  have  been  seen  that  die  very  chemist 
has  come  to  this  conclusion  (§  64/*,  190  b.). 

72.  The  process  of  generation  presents  a  varied  and  most  impres  - 
sive  illustraUon  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  impressed  and  permanendy 
modified  in  their  nature.  It  results  in  the  production  of  organic  be- 
ings similar  to  those  which  exercise  the  generative  faculty.  This  fac- 
ulty is  dierefore  manifested  with  as  many  specific  modificadons  as 
there  are  different  species  of  organic  beings.  If  we  allow  to  the  globe 
one  million  of  disdnct  species  of  animals,  the  specific  modifications  of 
the  germinal  product  will  be  as  numerous,  and  these  are  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  semen  of  die  male.  The  seminal  or  productive 
principle  of  the  male  exerts  its  special  influences  upon  the  hving  prop- 
erties of  the  germ,  and  according  to  the  special  consdtudon  of  the 
ovum,  directs  their  operation  in  such  a  manner  that  none  but  beings 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  parents,  where  both  are  of  the  same  species, 
are  produced.  That  the  various  modifications  which  distinguish  each 
species  are  determined  by  both  parents,  is  fully  demonstrated  in  hybrid 
animals,  and  is  suflicientiy  obvious  in  the  transmission  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  male  or  female,  where  die  individuals  are  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. And,  notwithstanding  our  supposed  million  of  distinct  species 
of  animals,  and  the  specific  variations  in  all  the  parts  of  each  species 
(§  41),  this  almost  endless  variety  is  made  up  by  successive  deposi- 
tions of  elementary  compounds  out  of  mainly  four  simple  substances 
(§  37,  42,  46),  three  of  which  are  gaseous,  united  in  modes  unknown 
to  chemistiy  (38^0,  48),  and  which  chemistry  cannot  detect,  and  for- 
ever uniting  in  different  modes  and  proportions  according  to  the  ex- 
act nature  of  every  part  (f  43, 44).  The  act  of  generation  establishes 
the  essential  modifications  which  are  to  be  continued,  without  varia- 
tion, throughout  the  life  of  the  new  bein^ ;  and  diis  new  individual,  be- 
coming in  its  turn  the  agent  of  procreation,  perpetuates  all  the  specif- 
ic modifications  which  appertain  to  itself  and  to  its  ancestors.  The 
intermingling  of  species,  which  results  in  hybrid  animals,  proceeds 
upon  the  same  plan.  It  must  therefore  necessarily  be,  that  the  vital 
properties  of  the  ovum  are  so  impressed  by  the  exciting  influences  of 
the  semen,  that  those  peculiar  elementary  combinations  and  aggrega- 
tions are  started  which  ultimately  make  up  the  hybrid.  **  These  vital 
properties,"  says  Dn  Carpenter,  '*  confer  upon  it  the  means  of  itself 
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assimilating,  and  thereby  organizing,  and  endowing  with  vitality ,  the 
materials  of  the  inorganic  world  ;"  leaving  it,  also,  clear  to  all  minds 
that  the  action  of  the  semen  must  be  exerted  directly  upon  the  vital 
properties  of  the  ovum  (§  189). 

That  this  important  question  as  to  the  direct  action  of  the  semen 
upon- the  vital  properties  of  the  ovum,  and  its  capability  of  establish- 
ing certain  modifications  of  these  properties,  and  that  the  humoral  in* 
terpretation  of  transmitted  peculiarities  is  an  unfounded  assumptioui 
may  be  definitively  settled,  I  will  also  add, 

"  The  well-known  fact,  that  when  the  Earl  of  Morton's  Arabian  mare 
was  covered  by  the  quoffga,not  only  did  the  mule  so  begotten  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  sire,  but  when  the  mare  was  subsequendy  sub- 
mitted to  an  Arabian  stallion,  by  whom  she  had  three  foals  at  differ^ 
ent  times,  the  first  two  continued  to  exhibit  some  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  quogga  conjoined  with  the  characters  of  the  Ara- 
bian breed." — Montoobiery,  0»  the  Signt  and  Symptom*  of  Pregnan- 
cy,  p.  17. 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  statement  supposes  that  the  semen 
**  may  influence  several  ova,  and  so  continue  to  manifest  its  effect  in 
the  offspring  of  subsequent  conceptions  when  impregnation  has  been 
effected"  by  males  of  another  species.  The  reader  will  also  not  fail 
to  remark  that  the  history  of  this  case  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  late 
attempts  to  revive  the  old  doctrine  of  referring  the  germ  to  the  male 
parent  (§  67). 

73,  a.  The  semen,  then,  is  a  vital  stimulus,  and  so  fiu:  on  a  par  with 
the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life.  These  may  be  natural,  like  air,  food, 
heat,  &c. ;  or  they  may  be  morbific,  like  malaria,  poisons,  &c. ;  or  cu- 
rative, like  medicines.  In  all  the  cases,  their  action  is  upon  the  vital 
properties ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of^  these  influences,  that  the  ovum 
IS  developed,  that  life  is  maintained,  health  preserved  or  impaired,  or 
disease  removed.  The  ova  of  oviparous  animals  show  the  analogy  in 
respect  to  stimuli,  suid  the  principles  involved,  more  impressively  than 
those  of  viviparous ;  since  by  an  admirable  design,  in  respect  to  the 
former,  the  impression  of  the  semen  has  a  limited  operation,  when  the 
vital  properties  of  the  ovum  return  to  their  quiescent  state,  but  may 
be  a^n  roused  into  action  by  the  simple  stimulus  of  heat.  (See  Med, 
andFkys.  Comm.,  voL  i.,  p.  21,  &c.) 

I  73,  b.  The  action  of  the  semen  upon  the  properties  of  the  vital  prin< 
ciple  of  th^  germ  is  a  type  of  all  the  in^uences  that  are  produced  upon 
the  same  vital  properties  durin?  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  from  which 
all  its  organic  actions,  and  all  their  results,  arise.  And  so  of  the  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  plants ;  which,  by-the-way,  evinces  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  principle  of  life,  and  of  organic  actions,  in  the  two 
departments  of  the  animated  kingdom  (§  188^,  d).  It  is  the  whole  es- 
sential philosophv  of  physiology.  It  is  the  alterations  produced  in 
the  vital  properties  which  constitutes  the  philosophy  of  disease,  and 
in  which,  indeed,  all  disease  virtually  consists.  It  is  the  art  of  finding 
out  the  remote  causes,  and  the  nature  of  the  alterations  they  produce, 
and  of  adapting  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  properties  of  life  such 
agents  as  shall  establish  new  impressions  upon  them,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  natural  state,  which  fonns  the  basis  of  thera- 
peutics in  its  connection  with  pathology. 

74,  a.  Here  I  shall  digress  for  a  moment,  to  consider  certain  anal- 
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ogies  in  the  development  of  specia]  organs,  through  the  influence  of 
specific  stimuli,  with  that  general  evolution  of  the  organic  fabric 
which  is  started  by  the  action  of  the  seminal  principle  upon  the  germ« 
These  analogies  are  to  be  found  in  the  organs  of  animal  life.  The 
senses,  for  example,  sometimes  manifestly  require  for  their  full  de- 
velopment the  prolonged  operation  of  the  stimuli  which  are  natural 
to  each.  This  is  habitually  observed  in  the  young  of  some  animals, 
and  is  seen  conspicuously  m  the  subterranean  fish  of  Kentucky.  In 
this  last  instance  organic  life  is  perfectly  developed ;  but,  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  eye  from  the  very  outset  of 
life,  that  organ  remains  in  its  rudimentary  state. 

A  fortiori,  therefore,  the  reputedly  first  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  such 
as  the  trilobite,  attest  the  existence  of  the  same  light  at  their  crea- 
tion as  is  enjoyed  at  the  present  day  j  geologists  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Superficisd  observers  of  nature,  either  through  inattention  to  the 
moral  consequences,  or  through  infidelity,  are  apt  to  believe  that  phys- 
ical agents  are  the  real  creative  forces  of  organic  beings,  from  ob- 
serving that  particular  parts  are  clearly  dependent  for  their  develop- 
ment upon  the  action  of  certain  specific  stimuti.  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  rudiment  is  there,  and  has  been  perpetuated  ever  since  the  original 
species  came  from  the  Hand  of  Creative  Power.  That  Power  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  praise,  as  the  Author  of  the  rudiment,  of  its  endow- 
ment with  peculiarly  modified  properties  of  life,  of  the  existence  of 
the  physicfld  agents,  and  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  these  modified 
properties  of  the  rudiment  and  the  virtues  of  the  physical  causes,  so 
that  the  operation  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  shall  result,  for  exam- 
ple, in  vision,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  when  the  ovum  is 
'  developed  and  matured  out  of  the  body,  the  physical  agent,  in  the  ex- 
ample supposed,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  rudi- 
mentary organ  of  sight  (§  350},  A-350;,  T),  The  principle  is  much 
the  same  as  that  which  applies  to  the  necessity  of  external  heat  and 
light  to  the  development  and  growth  of  plants.  The  specific  stimu- 
lus of  light  by  which  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of^  the  leaf  are 
enabled  to  decompound  carbonic  acid,  and  to  assimilate  the  carbon,  is 
manifestly  a  parallel  example  with  the  supposed  influence  of  light  in 
developing  an  animal  organ  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  extensive- 
ly incorporated  for  the  final  cause  of  the  whole  organ ;  although  it  be 
certainly  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  eye  as  of  the  leaf,  the  essential 
influences  of  light  are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  either 
part,  and  that  the  nervous  system,  in  the  foimer  case,  is  only  a  medi- 
um of  transmitted  influences  to  the  organic  properties  (§  188, 188}, 
189,  202,  203,  222,  223,  226,  227,  514,  k). 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether,  by  a  total 
exclusion  of  light  from  the  ovum  of  fish,  afler  fecundation,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Kentucky  wonder  may  not  be  established  in  the  first 
generation ;  and  whether,  also,  an  exclusion  of  light  for  a  series  of 
years  would  not  be  followed  by  a  failure  of  the  balance  of  absorption 
and  nutrition  in  the  eyes,  and  consequently  a  wasting  of  those  organs. 
The  general  law  of  absorption  operates  universally,  without  the  aid 
of  any  specific  stimulus ;  while  it  is  clearly  otherwise  in  respect  to 
nutrition,  and  especially  in  regard  to  certam  organs.  The  voluntary 
muscles  become  emaciated  firom  want  of  the  stimulus  of  exercise,  &c. 
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We  see,  therefore,  how  it  happens  tbat  fishes  with  and  without  eyes 
may  exist  together  in  subterranean  caverns  as  extensive  as  that  of 
Kentucky ;  the  latter  inhabiting  the  dark  regions,  while  the  former 
exist  in  springs  near  the  crevices  of  the  cave  (§  136, 137, 548  a,  649  d^ 
733  b). 

74.  b.  Such,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  this  sulrject,  and  such  the  full 
extent  of  the  ground  upon  which  infidelity  would  plant  its  standard. 
Nor  will  I  dismiss  this  subject  without  referring,  now  dnd  hereafter, 
to  the  calm  indifference  with  which  this  infidelity  is  regarded  even  by 
the  religious  world,  by  adducing  not  a  few  of  the  present  popular 
treatises  on  theoretical  geology  (^  350|,  g-k), 

75.  Let  us  now  see  if  the  beginning  of  individual  existence  does 
not  supply  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  disease,  as  it  does  to  that 
of  physiology.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  actions,  and  all  the  results 
of  life,  are  merely  effects  which  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  vital 
properties  through  their  organic  instruments  (§  65-67,  133,  &c.,  188, 
&c.).  These  properties  must  be  constantly  excited  into  action  by 
foreign  agents,  as  by  food,  blood,  &c.,  or  the  properties  will  become 
extinct,  and,  of  course,  the  effects  *will  cease  (§  188^,  b).  Now,  the 
actions  in  disease  are  nothing  more  than  the  altered  actions  of  health, 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  the  morbid  products.  It  fi^llows, 
therefore,  that  the  properties  of  life,  upon  which  these  altered  condi- 
tions depend,  are  modified  or  altered  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  also  results  that  the  vital  properties  have 
been  variedf  from  their  natural  state  by  agents  or  causes  capable  of 
producing  the  change.  These  agents  ms^e  their  impressions  in  the 
same  way  as  the  natural  stimuli  of  life,  only  the  morbific  agents  at 
the  same  time  affect  the  nature  of  the  vital  properties,  and  bring  them 
into  a  new  condition.     This  new  condition  constitutes  disease. 

76.  The  type  of  all  this  may  be  found  in  the  impregnated  ovum. 
The  properties  which  animate  the  germ  before  conception  are  deter- 
mined entirely  by  the  vital  constitution  of  the  female  parent.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  new  being  may  partake  of  the  physical  characters 
of  the  male  as  well  as  of  the  female,  and  it  happens  not  unfrequently 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  male  are  predominant.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  semen  so  far  establishes  changes  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  vital  properties  of  the  germ. 

Since,  therefore,  all  the  foetal  developments,  all  their  physicial  pe- 
culiarities, depend  upon  the  precise  modifications  and  actions  of  the 
vital  properties  (§  70),  and  since  these  properties  in  the  unimpregnated 
ovum  are  determined  entirely  by  the  female  parent,  their  nature  after 
impregnation  must  be  more  or  less  affected,  and  assimilated  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  male  parent  in  all  the  cases  where  the  offspring 
manifest  any  of  the  male  characteristics.  This  is  entirely  analogous, 
in  principle,  to  the  modifications  which  are  produced  in  the  properties 
of  life  by  morbific  causes;  but  with  this  difference  in  contingencies: 
in  the  case  of  the  impregnated  ovum,  the  modifications  are  perma- 
nently established,  and  can  never  be  altered,  so  far  as  the  vital  prop- 
erties, in  either  parent,  upon  which  the  modifications  depend,  are  fun- 
damental in  their  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  morbific  agent,  or  the 
cause  of  disease,  the  vital  properties  are  diverted  firom  the  healthy 
state,  and  from  such  modified  conditions  they  commonly  possess  the 
ab^ity  of  escape,  and  of  returning  again  to  their  natural  standard  (§ 
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853|  858,  898).  In  the  case  of  the  impregnated  ovum,  a  modifying 
agent  operates,  whose  properties  are  intended  to  confer  on  the  new 
being  a  stable  condition,  however  they  may  modify  the  exact  consti* 
tution  of  the  impregnated  germ.  This  vital  stimulus,  the  semen, 
therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  specific  properties,  bestows  upon  the  corre* 
spending  vital  properties  of  the  ovum  the  peculiarities  which  belong 
to  itself;  and  these  being  natural,  vital,  and  determinate,  the  trans- 
mitted peculiarities  should  be  equally  so.  Or,  where  the  male  parent 
enjoys  a  perfectly  natural  constitution,  the  innate  predispositions  to 
disease  depend  upon  special  peculiarities  in  the  vital  state  of  the  ovum, 
which  may  be  as  permanently  established,  through  the  modified  con- 
stitution of  the  female  parent,  as  any  of  the  natural  characteristics. 
In  the  case  of  disease,  however,  the  morbific  agents  have  none  of  the 
properties  of  life  which  are  natural  to  the  fecundating  semen,  and  the 
modifications,  therefore,  which  they  may  determine  may  be  different, 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  act,  as  in  the  case  of  the  germ,  upon  the 
whole  constitution.  Whatever  modifications,  thererore,  may  arise 
from  their  action,  they  must  consist  of  deviations  from  the  standard 
of  health.  But,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  certain  artificial 
modifications  may  not  be  as  permanent  as  the  natural  ones ;  and  it  is 
from  observation  alone,  that  we  learn  that  they  are  so,  or  nearly  so ; 
as  in  the  case  of  artificial  *'  temperaments,"  the  effects  of  domestica* 
tion  upon  animals,  the  changes  which  are  vnrought  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  cultivation  and  by  change  of  climate  (§  535,  &c.). 

77.  In  the  case,  however,  o£  the  formation  of  temperaments  by 
change  of  climate,  and  the  more  remarkable  alterations  produced  in 
animab  by  domestication,  and  in  plants  by  cultivation,  &g.,  the  results 
are  brought  about  by  the  new  and  habitual  influences  to  which  the 
properties  of  life  are  exposed ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  a  radical,  and 
often  permanent  modification  is  established,  approximating  closely 
the  modifications  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  germ  by  the  fecunda- 
ting semen.  Now,  it  is  also  true,  that  what  is  denominated  predispo- 
sition to  disease  is  entirely  analogous,  in  principle,  to  the  permanent 
temperaments  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Both  are  results  of  phys* 
ical  agents,  modifying  the  properties  of  life ;  and  this  chain  of  analo- 
gies conducts  us  to  those  predispositions  to  disease  which  are  im- 
pressed  upon  the  germ  by  the  fecundating  semen,  and  by  which  I 
show  that  the  philosophy  of  the  ojieration  of  morfibic  causes  is  vari- 
ously, and  even  exactly  exhibited  in  the  impregnation  of  the  germ  (§ 
63,  75,  535,  539,  559). 

78.  Take  the  scrofulous  subject  as  supplying  an  example  of  hered* 
itary  predisposition  to  disease.  If  it  exist  in  the  female,  her  ova  vnll 
partake  of  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  vital  properties,  and  it  is 
m  this  way  that  her  progeny  inherits  the  scrofulous  diathesis  (§  144- 
147).  In  this  case,  as  m  all  transmitted  predispositions  to  disease, 
the  peculiarities  induced  in  the  parent  have  arisen,  originally,  from 
the  operation  of  deleterious  agents — imbuing  the  ovum  with  the  mod- 
ifications belonging  to  the  female,  or  imparting  to  the  semen  the  whole 
concentrated  force  of  what  may  have  been  the  slow  work  of  numerous 
causes  upon  the  male  parent. 

Here,  then,  we  see  illustrated  in  the  very  ovum,  even  before  im- 
pregnation, the  whole  piinciple  which  concerns  artificial  tempera- 
ments, and  those  influences  of  morbific  agents  which  establish  predis- 
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positions  to  disease  in  the  fiill-grown  subject.  It  frequently  happens, 
also,  that  this  natural  diathesis  is  so  great,  that  it  results  in  actual  dis- 
ease before  the  birth  of  the  offspring,  as  manifested  by  tuberculous 
affections  of  the  lungs  in  still-bom  infants. 

79.  But,  to  make  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  more  obvious,  let  us 
consider  the  germ  when  it  derives  its  scrofulous  diathesis  from  the  male 
parent.  Before  impregnation,  its  vital  condition  is  perfectly  natural. 
The  semen  of  the  male  parent  establishes  upon  it  the  modification 
which  constitutes  the  predisposition  to  scrofula,  just  as  malaria  deter« 
mine  those  modifications  which  result  in  fever,  &c.  And  here  we 
may  readily  detect  a  perfect  analogy  between  the  alterative  influences 
of  the  semen,  and  of  remedial  agents,  and  come  to  understand  how  it 
Is  that  the  latter  produce  their  effects  (§  904,  d).  We  have  only  to 
observe  those  instances  where  some  of  the  offspring  inherit  the  scrof- 
ulous diathesis  of  the  female  parent,  while  others  are  as  entirely  ex- 
empt as  the  male  parent ;  the  natural  condition  of  the  semen  having 
altered  the  vital  constitution  of  the  ovum  in  the  latter  case,  and  im- 
pressed a  disposition  to  a  development  of  the  "new  being  in  its  perfect 
state. 

80.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  and 
with  various  illustrations,  whether  physiologically  or  pathologically. 
Other  exemplifications  will  occur  under  the  subjects  of  vital  habit 
and  the  temperaments.  The  same  principle  is  concerned  throughout, 
whether  in  respect  to  the  physiological  conditions  impressed  upon  the 
ovum  by  the  seminal  fluid,  or  as  those  conditions  are  modified  in  he- 
reditary scrofula,  gout,  &;c.,  or  whether  it  concern  the  temperaments 
and  other  permanent  changes  that  are  induced  by  climate,  domestica- 
tion, &c.,  or  as  malaria  may  establish  their  peculiar  modifications  of 
the  properties  of  life.  Nor  can  such  conclusions  be  unexpected  to 
those  who  duly  consider  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  her  elementary 
principles  and  laws  (§  561). 

81.  Could  the  doctrine  entertained  by  Walker,  EUiotson,  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  imagination  of  the  parents  influences  .the  physical  organ- 
ization of  the  offspring,  be  shown,  the  philosophy  wnich  I  have  set 
forth,  though  not  rendered  more  clear,  would  be  yet  fortified.  But, 
this  is  at  best  but  speculation.  I  could,  however,  turn  to  the  myste- 
rious production  of^the  soul.  This  remarkable  principle  is  doubtless 
developed  at  the  very  outset  of  foetal  life,  as  evinced  by  its  oflen  com- 
bining the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  both  parents,  or,  again,  of  man- 
ifesting chiefly  those  of  the  male.  But  here  we  have  no  other  fact  to 
guide  us,  and  all  beyond  has  been  involved  in  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery by  the  great  Creator.  Here  it  is  a  pride  and  a  nelp  of  phUoso- 
phy  to  rest  on  faith  alone  (§  433). 

82.  For  an  examinatibn  of  vital  phenomena,  and  relative  facts,  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  properties  peculiar  to  organic  beings,  and  of 
the  abstraction  of  such  beings  from  the  laws  of  the  inorc^anic  world, 
see  Essay  on  the  **  Vital  Powers,"  in  Medical  and  Phynological  Com" 
mentariet,  vol.  i. 

D 
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SECOND  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

STRUCTURE. 

83,  a.  There  are  certain  details  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  or- 
gans which  must  be  stated,  now  and  hereafter,  to  enable  us  to  com* 
prehend  the  laws  which  govern  the  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  man. 

Perhaps  few  things  can  impress  us  more  forcibly  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  correct  analysis  not  only  of  the  physical  organization  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  of  the  vital  characteristics  of 
each  part,  than  the  continued  propagation  from  high  sources  of  doc- 
trines  like  the  following ;  while  they  equally  prove  my  position  as  to 
the  appropriate  sources  of  knowledge  (§  51^-5 i.  Sec),  ana  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  microscope.* 

83,  b.  The  errors  in  doctrine  to  which  I  have  referred  are  revealed 
sufficiently  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  the  distinguish- 
ed Mr.  Paget,  contained  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  London,  1844.  The  article 
is  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Examination  of  a  Cyst  containing 
Seminal  Fluid ;"  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Paget  observes, 

''  If,  with  the  aid  of  these  observations,  we  endeavor  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  of  cysts  con- 
nected with  the  testicle,  we  may  suppose  either  that  the  fluid  part  of 
the  semen  has  permeated  from  the  seminal  tubes  into  the  cysts,  and 
been  farther  organized  in  them ;  or,  that  the  cyst  itself  secretes  a  fluid 
in  which  the  organic  structures  of  the  semen  may  be  developed." 
"  The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  cases,  therefore,  seems  to 
be,  that  certain  cysts,  seated  near  the  organ  which  naturally  secretes 
the  materials  for  semen,  may  possess  a  power  of  secreting  a  similar 
fluid."t 

I  cannot  doubt  that  before  I  shall  have  parted  with  the  reader  in 
what  I  shall  have  said  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  the  more 
remarkable  modifications  of  vital  properties  and  functions,  there  will 
be  a  disposition  to  concede  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that 
this  importance  is  rendered  more  manifest  by  the  prevalence  of  opin- 
ions analogous  to  those  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

83,  c.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  however  (§  2,  c),  anatomical 
science  can  lead,  originally,  to  no  conceptions  of  the  properties  and 
functions  of  life,  and  therefore  to  none  of  their  modifications  in  dis- 
ease. The  most  that  we  can  infer,  abstractedly,  from  a  knowledge  of 
structure,  are  certain  general  results  that  are  denoted  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  organs,  or  assemblages  of  organs,  upon  the  known  piinciples 

*  Bee  Medieal  and  PKynoiogiedl  CommerUariei,  voL  i.,  p.  699-712.  Also,  my  Exam- 
ination of  Reviews,  ^.  6,  89,  90. 

t  The  Medioo-Chunrgical  Review  for  Jannaxy,  1845,  qaotes  this  paragraph,  and  ob- 
servea  of  it,  that "  Mr.  PaKef  a  explanation  of  the  vicarioua  appearance  of  the  8permatoxoa«. 
which  has  of  late  so  much  pnzzled  the  members  of  the  society,  has  the  merit  of  being  in- 
geniotu  and  original'* — I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  decision.  The  doctrine  is  old,  though 
recently,  for  the  first  time,  enforced  by  the  deceptive  report  of  the  microscope.  It  is  thug 
noticed  in  the  Medical  and  Phynolo^^ieal  Commentaries  .*  "  True,  we  know  that  the  an- 
cient belief  is  even  maintained  at  this  day,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,''  and  others,  that  the  testis 
is  of  no  special  use,  but  that  the  semen  is  the  product  of  those  simple  reservoirs,  the  vesi- 
cuIb  seminales.  But,  what  does  this  show  7"  ftc.  See,  also,  m^  comments  on  this  sub- 
Ject»  in  vd.  L,  p.  588,  and  on  the  supposed  vicahotu  secretion  of  nulk,  urine,  ftc,  p.  601-603. 
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of  Design.  The  construction  of  the  eye,  for  example,  evinces  some 
great  final  cause  relative  to  light ;  that  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  that 
a  fluid  is  produced  by  the  kidneys,  and  conveyed  to  a  receptacle 
where  it  accumulates,  and  is  finally  evacuated  through  the  urethra; 
and  so  of  many  other  parts.  We  thus  infer,  also,  the  uses  of  each 
part,  individually,  from  their  relations  to  each  other  as  a  system  of 
Design.  In  other  cases  the  function  of  a  part  may  be  inferred  from 
the  known  uses  of  other  parts  to  which  it  is  related ;  as  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  for  example,  Were  supposed  by  Harvey  to  be  designed  for 
giving  the  blood  a  direction  toward  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart; 
and  this  induction  from  anatomical  Design  conducted  him  to  a  full 
exposition  of  the  circulation.  But,  in  respect  Xo  the  great  processes 
of  life,  no  conclusions  can  be  originally  drawn  but  through  tneir  phe- 
nomena. 

Having,  however,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  structure  in  a  particular 
species  of  animal,  as  man,  for  example,  and  learned  the  uses  of  each 
paiticular  part  by  a  study  of  its  phenomena,  so  perfect  is  the  system 
of  Design  throughout  organic  nature,  and  so  harmonious  are  the  anal- 
ogies of  function  among  organs  that  bear  certain  resemblances  of 
structure,  or  of  relations  to  each  other,  in  all  species  of  animals,  al- 
though the  differences  in  respect  to  structure,  particularly,  may  be 
very  great  (§  107,  409,  Z),  yet  illustrated  by  greater  analogies  of  relation, 
we  may  generally  infer,  by  this  analogical  process  (§  5|),  the  absolute 
uses  of  every  part  in  any  species  of  animal  that  may  be,  for  the  first 
time,  subjected  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist.  And  this  process  of  in- 
duction may  be  carried  to  a  great  extent  &om  an  established  standard 
of  comparison  in  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  equally  comprehensive  in  respect  to  plants,  when,  as  with  an- 
imals, a  complex  being  is. marked  out,  as  a  standard,  in  all  its  struc- 
tures aiid  functions. 

The  same  is  also  true,  though  in  a  far  more  limited  extent,  of  ^e 
modifications  of  structure,  and  the* corresponding  modifications  of  func- 
tion, at  the  dififerent  eras  of  life  (§  153-162).  And  when  we  come  to 
the  variations  of  function  in  morbid  states,  though  unattended  by  any 
appreciable  alteration  of  structure,  and  consider  how  various  must  be 
the  treatment  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissue,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  indispensable  importance^  to  the  physician, 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that  is  relative  to  the  sensible  organ- 
ization of  the  material  part  of  organic  life  (§  2,  c).  Though  the  struc- 
ture, itself,  reflect  no  light  upon  pathology,  excepting  through  its  mor- 
bid alterations,  an  observation  of  its  morbid  phenomena  leads  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  parts  diseased,  and  this  knowledge  is  important  to 
a  just  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  a  right  method  of  treat- 
ment (§  131). 

83 i.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  composition  of  organic  beings  is 
formed  by  properties  peculiar  to  organic  structure,  and  that  what  is 
thus  at  the  foundation  presides  over  all,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  that  is 
superinduced  upon  that  composition.  The  structure  of  organic  be- 
ings, which  is  comprehended  under  our  second  division  of  physiology, 
is  therefore  dependent  on  the  same  creative  cause.  • 

84.  The  greatest  physical  characteristic  of  organized  structure  is 
supposed  to  be  its  arrangement  into  cells*  Here  all  analogy  with  in- 
organic substances  disappears  entirely.     The  chemico-physiologists 
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imagine  that  the  contradistinction  between  organic  and  inoreanic  be- 
ings cotnmenoes  at  this  step  in  the  ascending  series  of  organic  results 
(§  42).  But  we  hare  seen  sufficiently  that  all  that  relates  to  the  com- 
pontum  of  plants  and  animals  is  ecjually  significant  of  a  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  simplest  organic  compound  and  those  of  an  inor- 
ganic nature ;  the  same  powers  being  equally  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  organic  compounds  as  in  their  arrangement  into  tissues. 

85.  The  general  structure  of  oirganic  beings  is  made  up  of  tissues 
A  knowledge  of  the  vital  characteristics  of  tks  different  compound  tis- 
sues, of  the  same  tissue  in  separate  parts,  of  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  may  pass  through  different  com- 
pound oreans,  of  tiie  whole  as  they  may  oe  combined  into  complex 
organs,  of  their  vital  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  all  parts  to  each 
other,  is  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  in  physiology,  pa- 
diology,  and  therapeutics. 

86.  Bichat  analyzed  the  tissues  more  ably  than  others,  and  arranged 
them  as  follows : 

1.  Cellular. 

«•»»— \^^"^- 

»M"«»^ {"oC^- 

i  arterial. 

4.  Vascular <  venous. 

( lymphatic 

5.  Osseous. 

i  fibrous. 

6.  Fibrous <  fibro-cartilaginous. 

(  dermoid. 

7.  Erectile. 

8.  Mucous. 

9.  Serous. 

10.  Synovial. 

11.  Glandular. 

12.  Epidermous,  or  corneous. 

87.  Until  the  era  of  Bichat,  the  tissues  were  limited  to  three,  as 
designated  by  HaUer;  namely,  the  cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous. 
The  cellular  was  supposed  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  other  tissues. 

88.  There  was  a  great  error,  physiological  and  pathological,  in  the 
foregoing  limitation  (§  87),  since  it  took  no  note  of  the  modifications 
of  the  vital  properties,  and  of  the  particular  functions  of  the  tissues  as 
arranged  by  Bichat. 

89.  The  several  tissues  are  distinguished  bv  differences  of  internal 
structure,  as  well  as  by  modifications  of  their  properties  and  func- 
tions. They  are  called  simple  organs,  when  considered  in  their  func- 
tional character ;  and  when  two  or  more  go  to  the  formation  of  more 
complex  parts,  they  are  called  compound  organs.  Certain  compound 
organs,  vAiich  concur  together  in  some  general  function,  are  called 
an  apparatus ;  as  the  urinary,  the  digestive,  the  circulatory,  &c.  As 
the  whole  exist  in  the  universal  body,  they  are  called  an  organitm. 
Each  tissue,  collectively,  is  also  a  system;  as  the  mucous,  serous, 
muscular,  &c. 
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91.  The  simple  tissues  rarely  occur  in  a  separate  state,  but  are 
more  or  less  connected  together  into  complex  organs. 

92.  The  simple  textures  are,  themselyes,  compound  organs,  so  far 
as  their  organization  is  made  up  of  yarious  textures.  The  union  of 
tissues,  therefore,  in  the  simple  textures,  is  quite  different  and  far 
more  intricate  than  when  the  simple  textures  form  what  is  called^ 
specifically,  a  compound  organ. 

93.  The  structure  of  the  general  body,  and  of  its  different  parts,  is 
radiated.  The  rays,  or  branches,  of  certain  parts,  as  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  are  called  ramifications.  The  rays  increase  in  number  and 
diminish  in  size,  as  they  go  off  fix)m  the  centres  of  radiation. 

94.  The  trunks  of  vessels  and  nerves,  and  their  ramifications,  unite, 
respectively,  in  various  ways  with  each  other.  This  is  anasiomasig^ 
and  subserves  very  important  uses.  It  promotes  circulation  in  the 
vessels,  and  through  the  nerves  it  contributes  especially  to  bind  all 
the  organs  together  in  one  harmonious  action  and  common  depend- 
ence. Through  the  last,  also,  the  play  of  remote  sympathies  is  pro« 
moted  when  the  nervous  power  is  developed  in  the  central  parts  oi  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganghonic  systems  by  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

95.  The  animal  organism  is  symmetrical  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  va- 
rious parts.  This  symmetry  is  conducive  to  uniform  results,  is  im- 
portant to  the  great  processes  of  life,  is  always  the  same  in  the  natu- 
ral conformadon,  is  indicative  of  great  Design,  and  of  peculiar  proper- 
ties and  laws. 

96.  Bichat,  ^'  following  the  path  marked  out  by  nature  herself^"  di- 
vided the  animal  organism  into  two  great  systems  or  classes ;  the  dis- 
tinction having  been  already  indicated  by  Aristotle. 

97.  The  first  class  relates  to  the  individual  being;  the  second  to 
the  species. 

98.  The  first  class  is  divided  by  Bichat  into  the  organs  and  fimc* 
tiona  of  ontmai  Itfe,  and  the  organs  and  fimctions  oi  organic  Ufe. 

99.  '*  The  two  classes  have  nothing  in  common,  but  the  general 
connection  that  unites  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies ;  but  a  va- 
riety of  distinctive  attributes  characterize  them,  miich  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  them.^'-^BiCHAT. 

100.  The  omms  of  animal  lifis  are  those  whose  functions  connect 
U8  sensibly  wil£  external  objects,  are  peculiar  to  animals,  and  distin- 
guish them  firom  vegetables. 

101.  The  organs  of  organic  lifis  consist  of  such  as  perfi)rm  fimctions 
that  are  common  to  animals  and  plants.  ''  The  only  condition  of  en- 
joying this  life  is  organization."  It  forms  an  indisputable  boundary 
between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies. 

102.  Animals  have  two  states  of  existence,  sleeping  and  waking ; 
but  the  former  applies  only  to  the  division  which  embraces  the  fimc- 
tions of  animal  life.  The  animal  powers  are  subject  to  fiitigue,  and 
require  repose ;  the  organic  are  not,  and  are  in  perpetual  operation. 

103.  The  fcetus  has  only  the  organic  fimctions  in  operation ;  but  all 
its  animal  faculties  and  the  soul  exist  in  a  passive  state.*  The  latter 
are  brought  only  gradually  into  exercise. 

104.  The  great,  immediate,  office  of  the  organs  of  organic  life  is  to 
maintain  a  constant  vital  composition  and  vital  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter;  or  nutrition  and  waste. 

*  B«e  Medietd  and  Phftioiogieal  Commentariet,  toL  i.,  p.  13. 
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105.  The  organs  of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  respiration, 
and  secretion,  compose  organic  life.  Secretion  comprehends  nutrition, 
exhalation,  calorification,  and.  excretion ;  which  four  are  often  ranked 
as  distinct  functions. 

106.  "  Animal  life  is  composed  of  the  organs  of  sense  which  receive 
impressions,  of  the  brain  which  perceives  them,  reflects,  and  wills,  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  larynx,  that  execute  this  volition,  and  of 
the  nerves  which  are  the  organs  of  transmission." — Bichat. 

107.  The  organs  of  organic  life  are  quite  analogous  in  the  lowest 
animals  and  plants;  but  each  has  peculiar  characteristics.  In  ani- 
mals a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  the  common  functions  are  performed 
by  organs  of  neater  complexity,  and  this  complexity  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  the  development  of  animal  life.  Nevertheless,  in  most  ani- 
mals above  the  rudimentary  there  are  the  same  subsidiary  functions, 
whatever  the  difference  in  organization.  There  is  in  most,  for  exam- 
ple, the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  saliva,  bile,  &;c.,  which  subserve  the 
common  function  of  assimilation. 

108.  No  organ  of  animal  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  necessary 
to  the  individual.  But,  no  part  of  the  animal  can  exist  virithout  all 
parts  of  the  organic  system,  or  an  equivalent ;  which  is  dso  true  of  the 
organic  viscera.  If  die  heart,  for  example,  be  wanting  in  the  foetus, 
the  blood-vesseb,  as  an  equivalent,  carry  on  the  circulation. 

109.  a.  The  indispensable  organs,  of  which  no  one  can  be  abstracted 
without  destroying  the  whole,  are  generally  single  in  animals  (§  128). 
The  same  is  true  of  plants,  if  we  regard  those  organs  which  perform 
a  common  function  in  the  light  of  a  single  organ.  If  the  leaves  fall 
spontaneously  and  abruptly  in  cold  climates,  no  injury  results  to  the 
plant,  because  it  is  passing  into  a  torpid  state. 

109.  b.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  action  of  the  heart  by  which  the 
blood  is  circulated,  nor  that  of  the  lungs  by  which  the  blood  is  oxy- 
genized, nor  that  of  the  brain  by  which  the  harmony  of  organs  is  main- 
tained, nor  that  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  by  which  redundancies  are 
excreted,  nor  that  of  the  liver  by  which  bile  is  generated,  nor  that  of 
any  other  compound  organ,  constitutes  the  real  functions  of  life.  They 
are  only  secondary  or  subordinate  to  others  in  which  the  absolute  pro- 
cesses of  life  consist ;  and  these  are  carried  on  by  those  extreme  vessels 
which  perform  the  immediate  work  of  nutrition  and  vital  decomposi- 
tion. This  is  exemplified  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  (§  63-72), 
and  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed,  life  may  be  continu- 
ed afler  removal  of  the  brain  merely  by  inflating  the  lungs ;  and  could 
we  substitute  a  machine  for  the  heart,  and  the  process  of  transfusion, 
both  the  heart  and  the  lungs  could  be  dispensed  with  for  awhile. 

These  facts  are  important  in  showing  the  nature  of  the  organic 
propertied ;  how  it  is,  and  through  what  influences,  the  compound  or- 
gans contribute,  and  are,  each  one,  indispensable,  to  the  life  of  animals ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  fundamental  organization  that  we  must  look  for 
all  the  absolute  processes  of  life,  and  for  the  essential  conditions  of 
disease. 

110.  The  parts  by  which  life  is  carried  on  ii^  the  organic  viscera  are 
blended  in  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  in  those  of  the  species. 

111.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  assigned  both  to  animal  and  or- 
ganic life.  The  sympathetic,  like  the  cerebro-spinal,  goes  to  the  or- 
ganic life  of  animals,  and  therefore  pervades  the  organization  in  ani- 
mal as  in  organic  life  (§  110). 
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The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  interchange  con- 
tributions, in  all  parts,  by  which  important  influences  of  the  former 
are  established  in  the  organs  of  organic  life  (§  452,  &c.,  500,  512. 
&c.). 

112.  Nevertheless,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  especially  designed 
for  the  uses  of  animal  life ;  but  an  important  final  cause  is  answered 
in  making  it  subservient  to  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  being 
(§465). 

113.  The  sympathetic  system  is  added  especially  to  the  organic 
life  of  animals,  cm  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  organs,  and  to 
unite  them  in  harmonious  action,  through  circles  of  sympathy,  and 
thus  render  them,  each  in  its  place,  conducive  to  a  common  end. 
The  cerebro-spinal  system  contributes  to  this  result  f§  111,  112);  and 
each  system,  unitedly,  or  independently,  exerts  special  influences  on 
the  specific  actions  of  organs,  though  these  actions  are  carried  on  es- 
sentially through  properties  inherent  in  the  several  tissues  (§  226-233, 
485i). 

114.  The  most  important  common  end  (§  113),  as  it  respects  the  in- 
dividual, relates  to  the  functions  of  animal  life.  The  organic  system, 
then,  in  animals,  though  physiologically  the  most  ii^ortant,  must  be 
held  subordinate  to  the  uses  of  animal  life.  In  plants,  organic  life  is 
the  whole  being. 

1 15.  The  foregoing  union  of  org^anic  life  with  all  other  parts  (§  110- 
114)  establishes  mutual  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  organism, 
and  brings  the  animal  and  sexual  systems  under  the  laws  which  ap- 
pertain to  the  organic  system  (§  455)* 

116.  The  same  intimacy  of  parts  confounds,  in  a  degree,  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  lives  (§115). 

117.  An  important  consequence  of  the  foregoing  vital  union  of  or* 
ganic  with  animal  life  (§  110-114)  is  a  general  coincidence  in  the 
pathological  as  well  as  physiological  condition  of  the  whole.  The  dis- 
eases of  each  react  mutucdly  on  each  system  of  organs,  each  requires 
common  methods  of  treatment,  and  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific, 
agents  operate  upon  the  universal  body  through  any  given  organ 
(§  455,  524,  no.  1,647). 

Nevertheless,  diseases  of  the  animal  organs  more  readily  derange 
the  organic  viscera,  than  the  latter  the  former ;  but,  remedial  agents 
operate  far  more  powerfully  in  the  opposite  relation.  The  sympa- 
thies in  the  two  lives,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  reciprocal. 

The  foregoing  apparent  want  of  harmony  in  the  physiological, 
pathological,  and  therapeutical  relations  of  the  two  systems  of  life  is 
reconciled  by  the  consideration  that  nature  has  ordained,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  that  their  wants  shall  be  emphat- 
ically made  known  to  those  of  the  life  on  which  they  depend,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  dependence  on  organic  life  has  placed  them  un- 
der the  special  therapeutical  control  of  that  life ;  while  the  organic 
viscera  being  independent  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  therapeutical 
influences  are  but  feebly  propagated  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Such  are  the  final  causes  in  the  great  plan  of  Unity  of  Design. 

118.  The  second  class  of  organs  and  functions,  which  relate  to  the 
«pecies,  are  divided  into  three  orders  :  Ist,  such  as  belong  to  the  male ; 
2d,  to  the  female ;  3d,  the  functions  relative  to  impregnation. 

119.  The  several  organs,  and  reproduction,  belong  both  to  plants 
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and  animals.     Tbey  are  not  neceesary  to  the  indiyidoal,  tfaougli  the 
whole  organic  system  is  necessary  to  their  existence. 

120.  Although  the  organs  of  generation  be  not  necessary  to  the  in- 
dividual, they  exert  many  natiural  vital  influences  upon  the  animal 
functions.  Their  full  development  has  also  certain  influences  in  or- 
ganic life,  which  illustrate  some  important  laws  as  to  the  vital  prop- 
erties. Their  diseases  may  also  give  rise  to  great  derangements  of 
the  organic  functions.  They  fail  earlier  than  the  animal  functions 
(§117,578). 

121.  In  the  mat  sense  of  ultimate  Design,  all  organic  processes 
have  for  their  final  cause  the  development  of  the  generative  organs, 
and  the  production  of  germs ;  that  similar  beings  may  be  maintained 
in  one  unvarying  round  of  development  and  growth.  Many  beings 
die  as  soon  as  this  end  is  attained,  and  return  to  the  mineral  l^ingdom 
to  be  again  reoivanized  by  plants,  and  aeain,  and  again,  refitted  for 
the  nutriment  of  animals,  and  carry  out,  m  both  organic  kingdoms, 
the  final  cause  of  their  regeneration  from  the  mineral. 

122.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ovum  of  mammiferous  animals  should 
remain  connected  with  the  parent  till  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
developed.  Th^law  of  dismemberment  (§  108, 109)  does  not  apply 
to  the  ovum  of  oviparous  animals,  nor  to  the  seed.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  the  whole  essential  organization,  and  maturity  of  the  vital 
principle,  for  independent  life.  The  former  gets  its  nutriment  from 
the  parent,  till  the  organs  are  brought  forth.  The  latter  are  supplied 
widi  nutriment  from  within  themselves.  In  this  case,  also,  the  spe> 
cies  are  destined  for  great  multiplication  and  distribution;  in  tho 
other,  their  numbers  and  sphere  are  more  circumscribed. 

Nevertheless,  the  germ  of  all  animals  contains  within  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  carrying  out  the  full  developmept  of  a  being  similar  to  the 
parent,  in  all  its  complicated  parts,  which,  however^  have  no  rudi- 
mentary existence  in  the  ovum.  The  progress,  too,  o£  foBtal  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  every  part  is  brought 
forward  in  the  order  of  its  importance  in  the  organic  lue  of  the  fistus. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

123.  The  history  of  the  seed  and  egg  probably  supplies  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  illustrations  of  Design  that  can  be  found  in  nature ; 
especially  that  of  the  seed.  They  are  the  only  instances  where  the 
entire  properties  of  life  cease  their  ordinary  operation  without  be- 
coming extinct ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  interval  of  repose,  the  spe« 
cies  would  probably  disappear ;  since,  even  if  the  properties  of  fife 
carried  out  the  development  of  the  seed  into  the  plant,  the  chances  of 
preservation,  and  especially  of  multiplication,  would  be  vastly  dimin- 
ished (§  633). 

124.  Besides  the  foregoing  general  'division  of  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  another  arrangement  of  the  org^s  is  founded 
upon  the  relation  of  special  functions.  Each  component  part,  each 
group  of  organs,  and  the  whole  collectively^  are  replete  vnth  various 
and  wonderiiil  Design ;  each,  and  all,  having  peculiar  ends,  all  con- 
spiring to  common  ends,  and  in  one  harmonious  Unity  of  Design 
maintaining  the  lifo  of  each  other. 

125.  The  following  is 
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3.  Digestive  System.  H 


4.  Respiratory  Sys- 
tem. 


J%e  Arrangement  of  Organs  according  to  tkar  relative  Function*^ 

C  Brain  and  cerebral  nerves. 

!•  Nervoos  System.  <  Spinal  cord  and  its  nerves. 

(  Sympathetic  ganglia  and  sympathetic  nerve. 

< '  Heart  and  its  1 

Pericardium.  i  -rk*      ..    •      ^  ^ 

Arteries.  |Direct  circulatory  or- 

2.  Vascular  System.i  7^°*;  ^^^  \     ^^' 

1  tj^Sr glands.      }  Destined  for  waste. 
Lacteals.  \  Conveying  the  means 

Lacteal  glands.  |      of  repair. 

Mouthy  stomachy  intestine. 
Salivary,  glands  and  pancreas. 
Liver. 
Spleen. 

Larynx  and  vocal  system. 
Trachea. 
Lungs. 
Diaphragm. 
_  Muscles  of  thorax  and  abdomen. 

5.  System  of  volunta^  muscles. 

\  Derma»  or  main  portion. 

6.  Cutaneous  Sys-     J  Papillary,  tissue. 

tem.  I  Rete  mucosum. 

I  ^  Epidermis. 
^  Kidneys. 

7.  Urinary  System.  J  ga^ 

(^  Urethra. 

8.  Special  Sensitite  \  *^  '^)^^' 

r  Bones. 
9.08eeousSy8tem.  Jg«aj«^ 

1^  Synovial  capsules. 
^Testes. 

Ductus  deferens. 

Seminal  vesicles. 

Prostate  gland. 

Penis.  r  rt       14.* 

Musclesof periniBum.  ]  Copulative. 

Ovaries.  S 


Ovaries. 
10.  Genital  System.    ^  KSS*""  *^^ 


^Formative. 


Uterus. 
Vagina. 
Hymen. 
Clitoris. 
Nymplue. 
Labia. 

Constrictor  vaginss.      \ 
.  Mammsd, — accessory  parts. 


. '  Formative. 


» Copulative. 


Male. 


^Female. 
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126.  The  organic  and  animal  fiinctionB  are  also  naturally  sabdiyi* 
ded  into, 

Ist.  Those  which  operate  from  without  inward,  as  in  digestion ;  and, 
2d.  Those  which  operate  &om  within  outward,  as  in  circulation,  se- 
cretion, &c. 

127.  There  are  generally  two  sets  of  organs  for  the  animal  func- 
tions, having  a  harmony  of  action  in  their  natural  and  healthy  states. 

128.  When  the  organs  of  organic  life  are  in  pairs,  as  the  kidneys, 
concerted  action  is  not  necessary;  and  here  one  organ  may  supply 
the  place  of  both  (§  109). 

129.  a.  The  whole  assemblage  of  organic  viscera  act  together  in 
concert ;  but  the  animal  organs,  as  a  general  system,  act  more  or  less 
independently  of  each  other. 

129,  b.  The  mutual  relations  which  subsist  between  the  various  or- 
gans and  their  several  functions  are  of  two  principal  kinds ;  namely, 
the  vital,  and  the  mechanical. 

129,  c.  The  first  class  of  relations  may  be  distributed  into  three  dif- 
ferent orders.  The  first  order  consists  of  the  relations  between  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  second  order  embraces  those  between  the  brain 
and  voluntary  muscles.  The  tliird  order  comprises  the  relations 
which  are  especially  maintained  by  sympathy.  It  is  the  last  subdi- 
vision, mostly,  which  is  relative  to  our  present  subject.  It  concerns, 
therefore,  the  organization  by  which  organic  life  is  carried  on  in  ani- 
mals, and  depends  upon  the  nervous  power  in  its  function  of  sympa- 
thy, and  upon  a  principle  independent  of  the  nervous  power,  called 
continuous  sympathy,  and  which  is  probably  also  an  important  princi- 
ple in  plants  (§  111-113,  222,  233,  495-500). 

129,  d.  The  vital  relations  of  a  general  nature  evince  the  highest 
order  of  Design.  They  refer  to  the  mutual  co-operation  of  distinct 
systems  of  organs  in  the  production  of  particular  results,  and  of  these 
various  systems  in  the  maintenance  of  universal  Hfe ;  while  the  sev- 
eral individual  organs  possess  dbtinct  and  specific  offices  that  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  principle  of  sympathy  (§  222-233, 
455). 

129,  e.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  most  strongly  pronounced 
among  organs  which  concur  together  in  the  performance  of  special 
functions,  as  the  circulatory,  the  digestive,  the  urinary,  the  sexual 
systems,  &c.  (^  124).  Other  special  relations  subsist  between  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  animal  life  through  the  medium,  in  part,  of 
the  mental  functions.  Such  is  seen  between  the  brain  and  voluntary 
muscles  in  the  production  of  voluntary  motion  (§  500,  d).  Thus, 
also,  the  senses  aid  each  other;  the  sight  being  most  independent. 
In  this  way,  too,  a  concurrence  is  established  between  the  teeth,  mus- 
cles, eyes,  nose,  &c.,  in  procuring  food  and  supplying  the  stomach ; 
each  individual  part  having  been  also  constituted  with  a  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  (§  323). 

129, /I  Plants  are  devoid  of  all  that  intimate  association  of  parts 
which  IS  determined  by  the  nervous  influence  in  animals,  as  well  as 
by  peculiarities  of  structure  and  special  modifications  of  the  common 
properties  of  life.  But,  a  general  relation  of  functions  obtains  to  a 
certain  extent  in  plants  through  the  law  of  continuous  sympathy,  which, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  dep«ids  upon  the  orgamc  properties 
(§  «8). 
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129,  g.  The  sympathetic  relations  in  organic  life  are  of  the  very 
highest  moment  in  medicine.  Disease  is  propagated,  is  maintained, 
and  removed,  very  greatly,  through  these  natural  relations. 

129,  A.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  variously  modified  by  dis- 
ease, and  are  often  more  strongly  pronounced  than  in  health,  though 
more  or  less  diverted  from  their  natural  condition.  Remedies  also 
operate  with  greater  effect  through  these  modified  relations,  as  well 
as  through  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties  (§  137,  rf). 
For  the  same  reason,  natural  stimuli,  as  food,  often  prove  morbific 
in  diseased  conditions  (§  152,  h).  The  sympathies  which  grow  out 
of  morbific  agents  depend  upon  the  natural  principle,  of  which  they 
are  only  modifications.  And  so  of  those  which  spring  from  remedial 
agents ;  these  agents  giving  rise  to  greater  influences  in  consequence 
of  the  morbid  state  of  sympathy  and  of  the  organic  properties,  as 
well  as  in  consequence  ojf  their  own  intrinsic  virtues  (§  718,  901). 

129,  i.  It  appears,  therefwe,  to  be  a  most  important  law,  that  mor- 
bid states  call  into  operation  the  function  of  sympathy  among  organs, 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  manifest  but  feeble,  and  perhaps  no  di- 
rect relations  whatever;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  morbid  changes, 
remedial  agents  will  operate  sympathetically  through  the  stomach, 
&c.,  upon  remote  parts,  when  diey  would  have  no  such  effect  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  organs.  This  principle  is  demonstrated  in  every 
case  of  disease,  and  constitutes  our  first  position  against  the  humoral 
pathology,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  by 
absorption  (§  819,  &;c.).  New  vital  relations  being  developed  by 
disease,  our  remedies  continue  to  operate  through  those  acquired  re- 
lations so  long  as  ^hey  exist ;  while,  also,  the  remedies  themselves 
may  institute  analogous  sympathetic  relations,  and  thus  simultane- 
ously induce  sympathetic  influences  of  a  salubrious  nature  in  organs 
not  morbidly  affected  (§  74,  117,  137,  143,  155, 156,  387,  422,  514  A, 
624  d,  625,  528  c,  733  b,  905,  980). 

129.  k.  The  mechanical  relations  are  equally  common  to  plants  and 
animals.  They  are  maintained  by  the  motion  of  matter  from  one  or- 
gan, or  part,  to  another ;  as  the  transmission  of  blood  from  the  heart 
through  the  blood-vessels,  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  of  plants, 
food  through  the  intestinal  canal,  urine  fix>m  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der, and  fn>m  the  bladder  through  the  urethra.  Sec.  But,  the  movep 
ment  of  the  matter  is  effected  by  &e  vital  properties  operating  through 
the  various  organs. 

130.  Every  part  is  a  perfect  labvrinth,  anatomically  considered. 
It  is  a  labyrinth,  also,  of  perfect  designs;  while  the  harmonious  con- 
currence of  these  designs  in  the  aggregate  or^ns  and  tissues  is  too 
profoundly  complex  fi>r  any  exact  analysis.  The  deep  intimacy  of 
parts  in  each  tissue  corresponds  with  the  union  of  the  whole,  with 
the  dominion  of  common  laws,  and  with  that  concerted  action  of  all 
parts,  which,  in  a  popular  sense,  make3  up  the  life  of  the  organic 
oeing. 

131.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  minuteness 
of  structure  yrhich  is  supplied  by  the  microscope  is  practically  use- 
less, while  the  deceptions  of  that  instrument  have  led  to  many  im- 
portant errors  in  physiology  and  pathology  (§  83).  It  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  especially,  m  exploring  soft  structures.  If  it  lead  to 
unimportant  fitcts,  it  is  equally  liable  to  betray  us  into  error  and  fal- 
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lacious  hypotheses.  The  whole  history  of  that  instrument,  so  &r  as 
physiology  is  concerned,  has  gone  to  confirm  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions, which  were  originally  advanced  in  another  work,  and  has  con- 
clusively sustained  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  profound  ohservers 
of  the  present  age.    Thus : 

<*  Authors,''  says  Bichat,  *'  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  in- 
timate structure  of  glands.  Let  us  neglect  all  these  idle  questions, 
in  which  neither  inspection  nor  experiment  can  guide  us.  Let  us 
begin  the  study  of  anatomy  where  the  organs  can  be  subjected  to  the 
senses."  **  No  methodical  mind  will  attend  to  the  minute  nature  of 
the  nmscukr  fibre,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written.  The  ex- 
act progress  of  the  sciences  in  thb  age  is  not  accommodated  to  those 
hypotheses,  which  made  general  anatomy  and  physiology  a  frivolous 
romance  in  the  last." 

Microscopical  information,  so  far  as  correct,  goes  to  the  amount  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  the  perfection  of  science,  though  it  may 
not  contribute  to  useful  ends.  But  experience  shows  us,  that  we 
may  not  depend,  as  it  respocts  the  microscope,  upon  the  vision  of  oth-« 
era,  especially  where  a  high  magnifying  power  is  required.  Each 
must  observe  for  himrself ;  and,  as  allowed  by  Ehrenberg,  long  prac- 
tice, alone,  can  assure  him  of  any  general  accuracy.  The  laborious 
student  may  attend  to  this  accomplishment.  But,  vita  hrevu,  ar$ 
kmga;  and  he  will  be  likely  to  live  the  subject  of  deluded  sense 
rather  dian  of  enlightened  understanding. 

"EDongfa  is  left  betidet  to  search  sad  know. 
Bat  knowledge  u  u  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperanoe  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain; 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  fbUy,  as  nourishment  to  wind." — ^MiLTOff. 

The  following  is  another  example  in  illustration  of  Milton's  prin<* 
ciple,  and  another  instance*  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  micro- 
scopic observers.  I  quote  from  Wagner's  "  Elements  of  Physiology 
for  the  Um  of  StudenUJ' 

^*  The  study,"  he  iiays,  "  of  the  vabibtibs  op  form  presented  by 
the  ieminal  ammdlculea  ought  not  to  be  held  as  any  trifling  matter,  or 
as  tending  to  accumulate  superfluous  details.  Most  impo&tant  puts- 
lOLooicAL  CONCLUSIONS  may  be  based  on  the  information  thus  ac- 
quired" (S  83,  b). 

It  is  one  of  the  few  correct  physiological  conclusions  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Liebig,  that 

'^  The  most  exact  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  tissues 
cannot  teach  us  their  uses ;  and  from  the  microscopical  examination 
of  the  most  minute  reticulations  of  the  vessels,  we  can  learn  no  more 
as  to  their  flmctions  than  we  have  learned  concerning  vision  from 
counting  the  surfaces  an  the  .eye  of  a  fly." — Libbio's  Animal  Chtn^ 
iatry  (§  83  c,  699  c  and  d). 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  constant  deceptions  of  the  micro* 
80ope».  especially  in  ail  explorations  of  soft  substances,  and  the  abso* 
lute  uselessness  of  any  knowledge  it  may  convey  as  to  the  recesses 
of  organization,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  time  is  not 

*  Bee  article  on  die  Microscope,  in  Medical  and  Pkyiklogieal  Commentaries,  Tol.  L,  p. 
6M^71S;  and  my  SaivMntno^tM  of  iSmewf,  p.  6,  69;  also,  tnif  work,  (  515,  a. 
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distant  when  all  this  lumber  will  be  excluded  from  practical  works 
on  physiology,  and  turned,  at  least,  into  a  channel  by  itself. 

132.  Each  simple  texture,  when  united  into  compound  organs,  has 
as.  much  its  own  specific  function  as  the  aggregate  compound.  It  is 
even  more  important,  in  a  pathological  sense,  to  regard  the  individ- 
ual textures  than  the  compound  organ  which  they  may  form. 

133,  ,a.  A  consideration  of  the  tissues  in  respect  to  their  specnal 
character  and  functions,  as  well  as  their  obvious  anatomical  diraren- 
ces,  being  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  physiologist  and  phy« 
sician,  they  can  be  only  advantageously  studied  in  these  several  as- 
pects. Much  must,  therefore,  be  now  anticipated  as  to  what  will  be 
subsequently  stated  more  circumstantially  in  regard  to  the  properties 
and  functions  of  life.  The  student  must  be  prepared  vnth  that  anal- 
Ysis  before  he  can  approach  the  tissues  vnth  any  hope  of  enlightened 
knowledge.  A  simple  statement  of  their  s^pparent  anatomical  charac** 
teristics  and  relations,  and  of  their  products,  would  present  a  barren 
field.  Nor  is  it  alone  their  vital  attributes  which  should  most  engage 
the  attention  of  the  medical  philosopher,  but  he  should  be  equally 
and  simultaneously  employed  in  learning  how  these  conditions  are 
modified  in  disease.  Such,  therefore,  is.  my  projected  plan  in  relation 
to  the  tissues  (§  83,  c). 

133,  b.  Every  distinct  tissue,  and  often  the  same  tissue  as  it  oecun 
in  different  places  and  Gonnection8,«and  even  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  continuous  tissue,  possess,  respectively,  special  modifi« 
cations  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions.  Upon  these  modifica- 
tions depend  the  variety  of  the  natural  vital  phenomena,  as,  also,  very 
greatly,  those  which  are  morbid. 

133,  c.  But  there  would  be  no  disease  were  there  not  another  im- 
portant condition  in  the  constitution  of  the  vital  properties ;  and  this 
IS  their  mutability.  Its  final  cause  is  the  well-being  of  organic  nature ; 
since,  as  organization  changes  in  the  progress  of  the  plant  or  of  ani- 
mals to  a  state  of  maturity,  so  must  there  be  an  antecedent  change  in 
the  properties  which  conduct  the  develc^ment  of  organs,  &c.  The 
same  principle  is  displayed  in  gestation,  lactation,  &c.  It  is  this,  in 
connection  with  the  susceptibility  of  the  properties  of  life  to  the  action 
of  blood  and  other  vital  agents,  which  renders  them  liable  to  morbid 
changes  when  other  causes  operate.  Such,  therefore,  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  final  cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  properties  of 
life  to  the  influence  of  salutary  agents,  and  to  the  varying  exigencies 
of  organic  nature. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  recovery  from  disease,  but  fi>r  the  same 
mutability  of  the  organic  properties,  and  their  liability  to  other  chan- 
ges when  yet  other  causes  operate  ^§  177,  &c.,  901). 

134.  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  m  the  vital  constitution  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues,  a  common  disease,  as  inflammation,  is  characterized  by 
many  peculiarities  of  symptoms,  &c.,  in  the  several  tissues,  respect* 
ively.  Differences  also  arise  in  their  constitutional  influences,  and 
they  may  require  corresponding  variations  of  treatment  (§  717).  This 
is  even  true  of  different  parts  of  a  continuous  tissue,  as  die  alimentary 
and  pulmonary  mucous  membrane ;  where  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane in  the  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  lungs,  fauces,  stomach,  and  intes^ 
tines,  is  distinguished  by  almost  as  striking  peculiarities  in  the  vital 
signs,  and  in  their. constitational  influences,  as  are  the  physiological 
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functions  of  the  different  compound  organs  which  it  traverses  (§  740, 
752-754,  780,  783). 

135,  a.  The  special  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  differ- 
ent parte  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  is  often  strikingly  de- 
noted by  the  character  of  the  natural  product  of  the  several  portions, 
respectively ;  as  in  the  tissue  last  mentioned.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  more  unique  than  the  gastric  juice,  a  product,  no  doubt,  ot  all 
animals,  while  it  can  be  generated  by  nothing  but  the  mucous  tissue 
of  the  stomach.  Again,  in  the  lungs  we  meet  with  this  tissue  per- 
forming the  office  of  excretion ;  being  the  only  example  in  which  an 
organ  eliminates  truly  effete  matter  from  venous  blood.  And  here  an 
important  analogy  occurs  to  show  that  the  elaboration  of  carbon  is  a 
vital  process  (§  316,  419,  827  b).  In  the  uterus,  the  same  membrane 
appears  as  an  organ  of  excretion  in  relation  to  the  arterial  blood,  but 
for  the  uses  of  the  uterus  alone ;  nor  is  there  any  thin^  else  in  nature 
that  is  capable  of  generating  a  similar  product  But,  m  all  the  cases, 
the  analogy  which  is  indicated  by  the  coincidence  of  anatomical  struc- 
ture is  farther  confirmed  by  the  universal  production  of  mucus  by  this 
remarkable  tissue. 

135,  b.  All  the  foregoing  is  delicately  exemplified  by  the  great 
variety  of  formations  which  are  generated  by  the  granulations  tha( 
spring  from  ulcers;  since,  although  in  all  the  cases  the  granulations 
appear  to  be  identical  in  character,  we  know  from  their  production  of 
parts  analogous  to  such  as  had  been  removed  by  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, that,  in  every  instance,  the  granulations  must  have  been  enoow- 
ed,  respectively,  with  specific  modifications  of  the  organic  properties 
(§  733,  c). 

136.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  vital 
constitution,  every  tissue,  and  often  continuous  parts  of  a  tissue  (as  in 
the  last  example),  possess  natural  stimuli  peculiar  to  each,  and  in  cer- 
tain relative  quantities.  Each  part,  indeed,  has  as  many  stimuli  as  it 
possesses  peculiarities  of  properties  and  functions.  Owing,  also,  to 
the  general  coincidence  in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  parts,  there  are 
certain  general  stimuli  adapted  to  the  whole,  especially  the  stimulus 
of  heat.  The  blood  has  been  regarded  as  a  universal  stimulus ;  but, 
it  is  only  so  in  relation  to  the  sanguineous  system.  This  fact,  it  may 
be  now  remarked,  evinces,  what  is  shown  by  diseases,  a  near  identity 
in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  that  part  of  the  arterial  system  which 
conveys  red  blood ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  shows  a  difference  in  the  org^anic  proper- 
ties of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  This  has  its  deep  foundation 
in  the  whole  physiological  condition  of  man  and  animals,  and  I  may 
also  add,  in  the  whole  vegetable  tribe  (§  847,  c).  While  every  sur- 
face has  some  secreted  product  adapted  to  its  own  special  modifi- 
cation of  irritability,  many  of  these  i)roducts  may  be  offensive  to 
other  parts.  Again,  the  special  irritability  of  one  part  may  be  exactly 
suited  to  some  product  of^another  part,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  a 
natural  vital  stimulus,  and  perfecdy  inoffensive,  to  the  second  part, 
while  it  may  excoriate  all  other  parts.  Bile,  for  instance,  is  the  nat- 
ural stimulus  of  the  intestine,  but  will  injure  other  paits.  Venous 
blood  is  harmless  in  the  veins,  and  excites  them,  more  or  less,  to  a 
contractile  action ;  but  is  rapidly  fatal  within  the  arteries  (§  849). 
Urine  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  bladder,  but  will  excoriate  most 
other  parts  (§  74, 18^^  ^  -x^o,  847  e). 
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137,  a.  In  this  relative  sense  the  animal  is  filled  with  poisons; 
each  one  of  Which,  however,  in  its  proper  place,  is  not  only  inoffen- 
sive, but  indispensable.     Here  is  the  principle. 

137,  b.  It  is,  also,  upon  the  foregoing  organic  constitution  of  differ* 
ent  parts,  and  which  g^ives  rise  to  a  mutual  relation  of  the  different 
vital  agents  and  products  of  organs  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism, that  the  differences  in  the  effects  of  remedial  as  well  as  mor- 
bific agents  upon  different  parts  is  essentially  founded.  Wine  in- 
flames the  mucous  tissue  of  the  bladder,  &c,  but  may  be  good  for 
the  stomach.  Tobacco  smoke  is  inoffensive  when  inspired  in  the  or- 
dinary mode ;  but  it  is  a  violent  poison  when  introduced  within  the 
alimentary  canal.  Other  agents  affect  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  or 
liver,  or  uterus,  or  bladder,  &;c.,  each  organ  more  than  the  others,  and 
more  than  other  parts  (§  233f ,  772  c,  838.) 

137,  c.  From  not  duly  regarding  these  important  facts,  or  fi'om  an 
ignorance,  or  a  disregard  of  physiology,  many  agents  which  have  a 
specific  relation  to  the  vital  constitution  of  some  tissue  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  mucous,  for  example,  are  supposed  to  have 
the  same  relation  to  the  tissue  in  all  other  parts.  Hence  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  copaiva,  naphtha,  &c.,  have  been  abortively  or  injuriously 
employed  in  pulmonary  catarrh,  phthisis  even,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
&c.,  mostly  for  the  reason  that  they  exert  a  specific  effect  upon  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  urinary  organs. 

This  great  law  of  adaptation  is  so  universal  as  to  extend  through- 
out the  whole  domain  of  medicine,  reaching  as  fully  into  pathology 
and  therapeutics,  as  it  is  conspicuous  in  physiology.  If  the  blood  be 
rendered  morbid  by  morbid  states  of  the  solids,  it  never  becomes 
morbific,  since  there  is  a  progressive  adaptation  of  the  vital  changes 
in  the  solids  to  such  as  the  solids  induce  in  the  blood.  And  so  of  va- 
rious morbid  secretions  in  relation  to  the  parts  by  which  they  may  be 
produced.  These  results,  in  which  the  vital  properties  of  the  solids 
are  always  concerned  as  the  primary  cause,  are  founded  in  an  all- 
pervading  law  of  the  animal  economy,  and  by  which,  and  which  alone, 
nature  is  enabled  to  throw  off  disease  (§  524  d,  944  c). 

137,  d.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  medicine, 
that  the  susceptibility  of  tissues  and  organs  to  the  action  of  remedied 
agents  is  more  or  less  affected  by  disease.  Many  agents  which  oper- 
ate powerfully  in  certain  morbid  states,  and  in  certain  doses,  both  lo- 
cally and  sympathetically,  may  be  perfectly  inert  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  same  organs.  And  so  of  the  natural  agents  of  life.  The  great- 
ness of  the  effects,  also,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  disease.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  impressions 
which  are  made  by  many  remedial  agents  upon  existing  states  of  dis- 
ease, or  upon  organs  in  their  state  of  integrity ;  by  which  the  diseased 
or  healthy  partar  are  increased  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  same  or  other  remedies,  or  to  morbific  causes  (§  143,  c). 

137,  e.  It  is,  therefore,  one  harmonious  system  of  laws  throughout. 
Were  it,  indeed,  otherwise,  remedial  agents  could  have  no  existence, 
and  disease,  of  course,  could  receive  no  help  from  art.  These,  also, 
are  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  facts,  which  show  us  that  the 
effects  of  all  agents,  whether  morbific  or  remedial,  may  be  traced  to 
the  peculiar  impression  which  they  exert  upon  parts  with  which  they 
come  in  contact;  and  by  which,  also,  we  overthrow  the  whole  system 
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of  chemical  physiology,  the  humoral  pathology,  and  the  doctxines  oi 
debility,  and  of  cure  by  the  absorption  of  remedies  (§  847,  e), 

138.  The  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  and  fuBctions, 
or  the  special  vital  constitution,  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  and,  therefore,  their  special  modifications  in  any 
given  disease,  confoim  to  the  general  nature  of  the  complex  organ  of 
v^hich  the  tissue  may  form  a  component  part. 

Certain  tissues  of  a  compound  organ  are  fax  more  liable  to  disease 
than  its  other  tissues.  Thus,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  ia 
quite  liable,  the  serous  rarely,  and  the  muscular  more  rarely  (§  764,  a). 

139.  Disease  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a  tissue,  is  apt  to 
be  most  severe,  in  its  local  and  general  character,  according  to  the 
importance  of  die  functions  of  the  compound  organ  of  which  it  may 
form  a  component  part  This,  however,  is  less  true  of  the  constita* 
tional  influence,  than  of  the  local  intensity  of  disease. 

140.  The  sympathetic  influences  of  disease  are  also  greatly  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  affection,  especially  the  constitutional  e& 
fects.  Inflammation  of  the  serous,  venous,  and  ligamentous,  tissues, 
disturb  the  constitution  far  more  than  the  same  defl;rees  of  inflammap 
tion  affecting  the  mucous,  arterial,  and  muscular,  tissues.  But  much, 
also,  as  already  said,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  compound 
organ  with  which  the  tissue,  or  part  of  a  continuous  tissue,  may  be 
associated ;  though  sometimes,  where  the  compound  organ  as  compar* 
atively  unimportant,  inflammation  of  one  of  its  tissues  may  give  rise 
to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  Such,  for  example,  is  true  of 
some  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throat;  and 
no  disease  is  more  intractable  than  laryngitis.  Much,  also,  will  often 
depend  upon  the  special  modification  of  msease ;  as  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism  (§  525-530). 

141.  a.  Tissues  of  the  same  organization  are  most  allied  in  their 
vital  properties,  and  hence  are  most  liable  to  sympathize  with  each 
other  in  their  diseases. 

HI,  b.  When  one  tissue  of  a  compound  is  diseased,  the  proper^ 
ties  and  functions  of  the  others  are  more  or  less  disturbed ;  thouffh 
the  primary  disease  is  not  apt  to  be  propagated  to  them  fix>m  the  tis- 
sue first  afiected.  It  continues  rather  in  the  tissue  first  invaded.  In- 
flammation, for  example,  beginning  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stom- 
ach, will  extend  along  that  tissue,  so  far  at  least  as  its  connection 
relates  to  the  stomach,  without  being  ofien  propagated  to  the  other 
tissues  of  the  compound  organ.  This  principle  has  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  b  owing  to  the  general  coincidence  in  the  vital  constitution 
of  all  parts  of  the  same  tissue,  and  to  the  differences  between  the  vital 
states  of  that  and  the  associated  tissues.  Exceptions,  however,  occur 
more  frequently  in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  as  in  the  lungs,  where 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  unfirequent.  Neverdieless,  in  these  cases, 
the  simultaneous  affection  of  two  distinct  tissues  of  a  compound  or- 
gan may  be  rather  owing  to  a  general  predisposition  efiectea  by  some 
remote  cause,  than  to  morbific  influences  exerted  by  one  tissue  upon 
the  other.  In  other  cases,  especially  of  specific  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease is  propagated  directly  from  one  tissue  to  another,  as  in  scrofula, 
rheumatism,  &c. 

142.  For  reasons  stated  in  §  133-136,  morbific  agents  may  readily 
excite  disease  in  one  part  of  a  continuous  tissue  when  it  would  have 
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no  effect  on  another  part  of  it ;  or  may  operate  more  profoundly  on 
one  part  than  on  another.  And  this  holds  true  of  the  action  of  reme- 
dial agents.  The -same  is  also  true  of  the  sympathetic  influences 
which  may  be  exerted  by  disease ;  and  a  like  principle  applies  to  cer- 
tain sympathies  that  fall  upon  special  parts  which  are  immediately 
continuous  with  each  other,  but  which  are  determined,  also,  by  cer- 
tain special  vital  relations  of  the  different  parts.  Thus,  the  vitsd  rela- 
tions of  the  tongue  to  the  alimentary  caned  being  far  greater  than  to 
the  lungs,  and  as  the  canal  readily  sympathizes  with  other  chylopoi- 
etic  viscera,  the  tongue  is  far  more  sensitive  to  abdominal  than  to  pul- 
monary derangements  (§  129  c,  i,  689 1).   . 

143,  a.  Again,  there  may  be  varying  susceptibilities  of  the  differ 
ent  parts  of  a  continuous  tissue  (arising  from  numerous  causes  not 
positively  morbific),  when  the  same  morbific,  or  remedial,  cause  will 
affect  one  part  or  tiie  other  more  in  conformity  with  the  acquired  sus- 
ceptibilities, than  with  the  natural  modifications,  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties in  the  several  parts,  respectively.  This  is  also  more  applicable 
to  the  tissue  as  it  occurs  in  compound  organs  not  anatomically  con- 
nected, and  to  tissues  which  differ  in  their  organization  (§  783). 

143,  b.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  all  die  organs  be  rendered  preter- 
natnraJly  susceptible,  a  general  explosion  of  disease  may  follow  the 
operation  of  some  cause,  which,  in  sounder  health,  would  be  harm- 
less. Under  these  circumstances,  however,  disease  is  most  apt  to 
spring  up  more  or  less  sympathetically,  and  successively,  in  one  part 
after  another,  till  all  parts  may  ultimately  be  brought  into  some,  though 
variable,  forms  of  disease  (§  514  h,  660,  666,  905).  But,  in  these 
cases,  it  generally  happens  tiiat  some  of  the  morbid  states  abate,  or 
subside,  as  new  ones  come  forward,  the  new  ones^  perhaps,  subduing 
sympathetically  the  older  in  the  series  (§  804,  905).  The  system, 
therefore j  is  rarely  universally  invaded  by  disease,  except  in  idiopathic 
fever  (§  148,  783). 

Nevertheless,  it  probably  does^ot  oflen,  if  ever  happen,  except  in 
fever,  that  the  primary  is  the  eflicient  predisposing  cause  of  universal 
disease,  but  that  disease  of  one  organ  proves  the  predisposing  of  dis- 
ease in  another ;  and  as  one  organ  afler  another  becomes  affected  in 
this  manner,  they  co-operate  together  in  rendering  other  parts  suscep- 
tible of  disease  (§  644,  &c.). 
^  143,  c.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  susceptibility  of  the  system 
at  If  rge  is  increased  by  morbid  changes,  or  predisposed  by  morbific 
influences,  so,  in  a  ^neral  sense,  will  the  alterative  action  of  reme- 
dial agents  be  felt  m  a  corresponding  manner  (§  137  <Z,  152  b,  715). 
By  the  law  of  adaptation  as  set  forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
dommentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  649,  653-655,  &;c.),  and  in.  various  parts  of 
the  present  work,  the  sympathetic  influences  of  any  local  disease 
which  is  felt  by  distant  organs  modifies  the  vital  states  of  those  parts 
in  a  manner  that  institutes  harmonioiis  relations  to  the  part  more  pro- 
foundly affected ;  and  thus  remedial  agents  will  extend  their  salutary 
alterative  action  to  such  distant  parts,  and  render  them  the  source  of 
salutary  effects  upon  the  essential  seats  of  disease  (§  74, 80, 117, 129  «, 
133-137, 143, 155, 156, 169/,  387,  399, 422, 514  A,  524  d,  525, 528  c, 
638,  649  d,  811,  848,  902/,  905).  When  the  whole  system  is  inva- 
ded by  disease,  as  in  idiopathic  fever,  the  alterative  action  of  rem- 
edies is  felt  over  tii&  universal  body  (§  148,  152  6,  222-232,  500, 
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904  <Q.  It  18  owing,  also,  to  the  Bame  law  of  adaptation,  the  same 
universal,  however  partial  modifications  of  the  vital  states  which  local 
diseases  often  induce,  that  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of  dis* 
ease  are  protected  against  all  morbific  effects  from  any  changes  which 
the  blood  may  undergo  as  a  consequence  of  morbid  action  (§  845,  &c.). 
Independently,  however,  of  any  mcreased  susceptibility  dforgans,  the 
action  of  numerous  agents  upon  the  stomach  may  determine  influences 
upon  distant  parts  whose  natural  state  is  unimpaired,  and  these  influ- 
ences mav  become  the  souixe  of  other  impressions  upon  other  parts. 
Circles  of  sympathy  may  be  thus  established  throughout  the  system,  by 
which  all  parts  shsdl  concur  in  die  relief  of  the  gastric  irritation  which 
had  given  origin  to  the  whole.  In  this  manner  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic 
may  bring  the  whole  organism  to  bear  with  favorable  influences  upon 
some  slight  inflammation  of  the  throat  which  had  exerted  no  mod- 
ifying effects  upon  other  parts  (§  514  A,  692  a,  902  g). 

143.  d.  Again,  there  are  some  remedial  agents  possessing  general 
vital  relations  to  the  whole  body,  especiaU^  the.  several  preparations 
of  mercury,  and  others  whose  specific  relations  are  more  limited,  like 
cantharides,  which  will  aflect  profoundly  the  entire  organization,  or 
certain  individual  parts,  and  alter  the  condition  of  their  vital  states,  in 
the  most  healthy  conditions.  These  agents,  therefore,  approach  most 
nearly  the  truly  morbific  ones,  while  thej  possess  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  the  Materia  Medica  of  instituting  morbid  changes  which  are 
of  transient  existence. 

144.  Many  acquired  conditions  may  be  transmitted  from  parents  to 
child,  and  they  dien  fi>rm  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  disease ; 
being  a  permanent  and  more  or  less  universal  moaification  of  the  vital 
properties  (though  of  some  parts  more  than  others),  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them ;  as  in  scrofula.  Here,  the  absolute  remote 
cause  has  operated  upon  the  ancestor  (§  75-80,  563). 

145.  Subjects  thus  constituted  (§  144)  are  liable  to  morbific  influ- 
ences which  the  more  natural  do  not  feel ;  and  such  causes  as  would 
produce  in  the  natural  subject  common  inflammation  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  &c.,  will  excite  scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  lungs  of  the 
acquired  constitution  (§  650,  659). 

146.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  disease  manifests  itself  in  certain 
tissues  and  organs  more  than  in  others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
transmitted  constitution  (^  143,  a). 

147.  Sympathetic  diseases  may  spring  up  in  unusual  constitutions, 
when  they  would  not  in  the  more  natural.  Thus,  in  certain  heredi- 
tary conditions,  indigestion  gives  rise  to  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  inflammation  of  parts  distant  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 
The  same  principle  is  also  in  operation  when  the  vital  constitution  of 
parts  is  modified  by  habits,  climate,  age,  the  development  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  &c  (§  542). 

148.  Certain  causes  appear  to  be  capable  of  affecting,  directly  and 
indirectly,  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  as  in  idiopathic  fever ;  though, 
in  these  cases,  the  primary  morbific  effect  is  on  particular  parts,  from 
which  it  is  dissemmated  by  sympathy  over  the  entire  body  (§  649, 
665,  666,  760).  In  these  cases,  however,  it  appears  not  to  be  a  posi- 
tive state  of  disease  in  the  part  upon  which  me  morbific  agents  may 
exert  their  primary  effects,  as  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  brings 
the  rest  of  the  system  into  a  predisposition  to  disease ;  but  a  predis- 
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position  being  established  in  those  primary  parts,  the  impression  is  of 
sa^h  a  nature  as  to  be  propagated  sympathetically  over  the  universal 
hody ;  just  as  when  many  remedial  agents  acting  upon  the  raucous 
8ur&ce  of  the  stomach  exert  powerful  influences  upon  remote  organs, 
but  without  inducinff  disease  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  idiopaUiic  fever,  as  well  as  in  numerous  local  affections, 
that  the  parts  on  which  the  morbific  agents  exert  their  direct  effects 
may  not  manifest  any  signs  of  disease  till  the  explosion  of  fever  takes 
place ;  or  as  when  pneumonia,  or  catarrh,  are  induced  by  the  action  of 
cold  upon  the  skin ;  while  it  often  happens  that  the  parts  thus  oiigin- 
ally,  but  imperceptibly  impressed,  become  sympathetically  th^  seats 
of  absolute  disease  by  the  reacting  influence  of  the  diseases  which  had 
been  sympathetically  produced  through  these  parts.  Very  complex 
circles  of  S3rmp8thy  may  thus  become  established.  These  general  af- 
fections ma^  be  also  broken  up  by  the  action  of  a  single  remedy,  as 
by  an  emetic,  or  mercury,  &c  (557,  559,  .712). 

149.' it  is  a  great  and  important  law,  resulting  from  the  physiolog- 
ical considerations  now  made  (§  133-148),  that  morbific  causes,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  determine,  disease  upon  the  tissues  of  one  com- 
pound organ  or  another,  according  to  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
morbific  causes,  and  in  accordance,  also,  vnth  the  natural  modifica- 
tions of  the  vital  properties  in  every  part,  and  the  susceptibilities 
which  they  may  acquire  from  other  causes  (§  642  by  722  c2,  725, 
794,  795,  808).  Hence  it  follows  that  many  of  the  natural  stimuli  of 
life  may  become  morbific 

150,  a.  It  is  a  great  fundamental  law,  that  a  general  coincidence 
exists  between  the  natural  susceptibilities  of  the  properties  of  life  to 
their  ordinary  stimuli  (§  136),  and  to  those  of  a  morbific,  and  of  a  re- 
medial, nature,  according  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties,  whether  in  a  general  sense  (§  148),  or  in  their  relation  to 
particular  parts  (§  136) ;  the  influences  produced  conforming,  of 
course,  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  properties  of  life  and  the 
special  virtues  of  the  several  agents,  though  modified  by  the  tran- 
sient of"  permanent  influences  which  spring  ftx)m  other  sources,  espe- 
cially from  disease  (584,  644-674,  772  c,  826,  &c.,  847  c,  904). 

Such  IS  the  inevitable  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  properties  of 
life  (§  177).  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  great  focal, point  from  which  all  di- 
verges that  is  embraced  in  medicme;  the  bond  which  unites  every 
branch  of  the  science. 

150,  b. '  All  that  is  here  said,  and  in  §  149,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  nervous  power,  in  all  its  modifications,  ^as  an  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease,  as  to  agents  of  *a  physical  nature  (§  222- 
233f ,  &c.). 

151.  It  is  through  the  foregoing  law  (§  150)  that  the  natural  stim- 
uli of  life  maintain  all  parts  in  their  precise  conditions ;  through 
which,  also,  morbific  agents  alter  those  conditions  in  certain  uniform 
ways,  and  through  'which  remedial  agents  establish  certain  other 
changes  which  enable  the  properties  and  actions  of  every  part  to  re- 
turn spontaneously  to  their  natural  states.  The  law  involves  an  im- 
mense range  of  facts  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  and 
sroups  many  other  fundamental  principles.  It  should  be  the  point  of 
aeparture  in  all  our  medical  researches  and  reasonings ;  for  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  polar  star  which  will  guide  us  ssiisly  upon  our  diflicult  and  ^ 
dangerous  voyage  (§  794,  795,  &c.). 
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152,  a.  It  foIIowB,  therefore,  from  §  150,  151,  that  the  operation  of 
all  things  upon  the  living  organism,  whether  food,  heat,  cold,  blood, 
poisons,  the  nervous  power,  or  remedies  for  disease,  is  upon  one  com- 
mon principle,  which  is  relative  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganic properties.  Food  stimulates  the  stomach,  and  throws  a  genial 
sympathetic  influence  over  the  whole  organism,  warming  the  cold 
surface  as  soon  as  it  enters  its  appropriate  receptacle;  blood  main- 
tains, in  the  same  way,  the  actions  of  all  parts  ;  poisons  and  morbific 
agents,  put  into  the  stomach,  affect  the  vital  properties  of  that  organ 
injuriously,  when,  unlike  the  case  of  food,  pernicious  sympathetic  in- 
fluences are  transmitted  to  other  parts,  or  the  same  food,  in  excess, 
may  do  the  same.  We  then  introduce  into  the  same  organ  another 
class  of  morbific  agents  that  are  less  profound  in  their  operation,  and 
which  prove  remedial  in  certain  doses,  and  therefore  establish,  through 
the  same  principle,  a  salutary  change  in  the  same  properties  which 
other  poisons  had  aflected  injuriously  (§  638,  642  b). 

152.  b.  It  is  also  worthy  of  repetition,  that  such  is  the  analoey  be- 
tween morbific  and  remedial  impressions,  that  the  organs  which  sus- 
tain the  former  are  thus  rendered  susceptible  of  the  latter,  when  they 
might  be  otherwise  insensible  to  the  same  remedial  agents,  in  their 
appropriate  remedial  doses.  Such  is  the  harmony  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture; such  their  great  final  causes  (§  524,  no.  3,  d).  Few  the  same 
reason,  also,  many  of  the  natural  agents  of  life,  such  as  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  food,  may  be  intensely  morbific  in  most  of  the  diseases  of 
man  (§  849).  Or,  again,  the  agents  which  heal  in  their  remedial  doses 
may  establish  severe  forms  of  disease  when  administered  in  health. 

153.  Through  the  law  of  development,  the  tissues  undergo  natural 
modifications  in  their  structure  and  vital  endowments  at  many  periods 
of  life.  In  infimcy,  the  organs  are  imperfectlv  developed,  though  the 
properties  and  functions  of  organic  life,  unlike  those  of  animal  life, 
are  strongly  pronounced  in  many  of  the  viscera.  A  relation  obtains, 
however,  in  organic  life,  between  the  properties  and  functions  and 
the  relative  size  of  organs  (§  159). 

In  childhood,  there  is  another  well-marked  change.  In  adoles- 
cence, another ;  when  the  organs  become  mature.  In  old  age,  an- 
other ;  when  life  is  naturally  on  the  decline. 

154.  The  foregoing  stages  of  development  (§  153)  are  not  sudden, 
but  gradually  progressive. 

155.  The  changes  of  organization  (§  153,  154)  are  preceded  by 
corresponding  changes  in  the  vital  properties,  upon  which  the  former 
depend  (§  445,y).  This  mrinciple,  too,  like  all  others  which  relate  to 
organic  life,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  is  universally  true  under 
any  given  combination  of  circumstances.  It  is  true  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  tissues  and  all  organs,  and  all  other  products,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  conception  to  the  end  of  life.  Hence,  also,  the  variety  in 
the  remedial  or  morbific  virtues  of  many  plants,  at  diflerent  stages  of 
their  growth.  As  structure  varies,  the  vital  properties  have  under- 
gone modifications,  in  conformity  with  that  order  of  Design  which  was 
instituted,  that  where  one  specific  end  is  accomplished,  and  others  are 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  powers  by  which  these  final  causes  are  to  be  ac- 
complished shall  have  their  necessary  adaptations.  And  while,  also, 
the  vital  properties,  under  all  their  natural  modifications,  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  receive  certain  exact  impressions  firom  the  natural  stim- 
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nli  of  life,  that  vital  actions  may  be  determined  according  to  the  pur- 
poses ordained,  so  also  will  morbific  and  remedial  agents  be  varied  in 
their  influences  (§  129  t,  387,  980). 

156,  a.  The  foregoing  variations  (§  153-155),  therefore,  g^ve  rise 
to  new  dispositions  to  disease  in  many  parts,  and  are  productive  of 
modifications  of  former  diseases,  or  ^e  latter  disappear.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  physiologiqal  chan- 
ges, since  the  same  properties  which  carry  on  nutrition  and  growth 
carry  on  all  diseases.  The  relations  of  vital  and  morbific  agents  move 
on,  pari  peusUf  with  the  natural  changes  in  the  properties  of  life ;  and 
remedial  agents  undergo  corresponding  modifications  of  action. 

156.  b.  The  great  law  of  adaptation  is  forever  present  to  tl^e  eye 
of  the  naturalist ;  and  when  the  same  subjects  are  contemplated  in  a 
moral  sense,  the  same  evidences  of  Design  meet  him  at  every  glance 
of  the  mind.  Take  an  example  of  a  compound  nature,  a  universal 
physiologico-moral  phenomenon  in  which  our  present  topic  is  involv- 
ed. Thus,  no  sooner  was.  man  created  than  he  was  doomed  to  obtain 
his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Roots,  grains,  fruits,  &c., 
were,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  wants  of  animals  would  aHow,  created 
mostly  in  an  unedible  condition,  but  rendered  susceptible  of  the  re- 
quisite improvement  by  cultivation ;  and  to  carry  out  the  great  pur- 
pose, the  nature  of  soils,  air,  water,  &c.,  were  made  subservient-  (§ 
74,  80, 117, 137, 143, 155,  169/,  266,  384,  385,  387,  399,  409/,  422, 
514  h,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  528  c,  638,  733  b,  847  g). 

157.  Organs  are  softest  and  most  fluid  at  the  beginning  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  increase,  progressively,  in  density  through  life.  The 
animal  ovum  is  scarcely  more  than  an  organic  fluid. 

158.  Vascular  action  is  promoted  by  the  greater  fluidity  of  or- 
gans, and  vice  versa  (§  142).  Inflammation  is  in  part,  therefore, 
more  intense  and  rapid  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  at  later  peri- 
ods, which,  with  other  causes,  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  great 
promptitude  of  remedies.  Other  causes  attending  the  vital  condi- 
tions of  old  age  render  equally  important  a  decisive. treatment  of  the 
severe  diseases  that  may  befall  that  age  (§  574,  &c.,  1009,  &c.). 

159.  The  proportional  size  of  organs  varies  at  difierent  stages  of 
life.  The  cerebro-spinal  system,  for  example,  is  largest  in  child- 
hood. Hence  a  gre&^ter  development  of  the  organic  properties  in  those 
parts,  and  a  greater  consequent  liability  of  the  brain  to  inflammatory 
and  congestive  afiections,  and  to  hydrocephalus.  The  large  propor- 
tional size  of  the  nervous  and  arterial  systems  aflects  the  physiolog* 
ioal  and  pathological  condition  of  all  other  parts ;  giving  activity  to 
nutrition,  and  susceptibility  and  intensity  to  disease. 

The  glandular  tissue  of  the  liver  has  the  largest  proportional  size 
in  infancy ;  but  not  so  the  venous  system  of  the  liver.  Hence,  again, 
the  glandular  function  of  that  organ  is  especially  liable  to  derange- 
ment in  infancy,  and  its  venous  tissue  to  congestion  at  more  advanced 
ages. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand,  that  the  veins,  in  a  general 
sense,  **  have  a  real  inferiority  as  it  respects  the  arteries,  during  the 
first  periods  of  life." — BicHiLT.  There  are  some  exceptions,  espe- 
cially in  the  brain. 

160.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  modifications  of  the  vital  con- 
stitution of  diflerent  tissues  and  organs  may  be  illustrated  by  the  rel- 
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ative  liability  of  different  tissues,  and  parts  of  common  tissues,  to 
some  given  disease,  by  the  relativo  danger  of  that  disease  as  it  may 
affect  the  different  parts,  and  by  the'  effects  of  some  remedial  agent 
upon  the  various  parts,  respectively.  The  remedy  may  be  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  supposed  disease  inflammation.  The  statement  may 
be  conveniently  made  in  a  tabular  form,  while,  also,  it  may  be  con- 
verted to  pi-actical  uses  (§711). 

161.  The  tables  are  intended  in  a  general  sense,  and  suppose  the 
constitution  to  be  naturally  sound.  If  hereditary  predispositions  to 
disease  exist,  as  in  scrofula,  or  if  the  constitution  bis  affected  by  in- 
temperance, or  by  previous  diseases,  &c.,  the  order  of  liabilities  to 
inflammation,  &c.,  as  marked  in  the  first  table,  will  be  more  or  less 
affected.  In  the  scrofulous  constitution,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
mucous,  the  lymphatic  tissue  may  be  most  liable. 

162.  The  tables  will  be  more  or  less  modified  by  aee.  Thus,  the 
veins  of  the  pia  mater  are  more  liable  to  congestion  m  infancy  and 
childhood  than  any  other  part  of  the  venous  texture.  This  liability 
afterward  decreases,  and  returns  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  upward,  re- 
sulting in  cerebral  hemorrhage  (§  805). 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Tissues  most  liable  to  disease,  especially  to  inflammatioii,  in  the 
order  of  arrangement :  > 

TABLE  L 

1.  Mucous. 

2.  Venous  {venous  congestion), 

3.  Cellular. 

4.  Serous. 

5.  Ligamentous  and  dermoid  {Jihrous)* 

6.  Glandular. 

7.  Lymphatic. 

8.  Nervous. 

9.  Synovial 

10.  Periosteum  {fibrous). 

11.  Osseous. 

12.  Tendons,  cartilage,  dura  mater,  and  peiicaxdium  (fihrous), 

13.  Muscular. 


14.  ArteriaL 


1,  Mucous  texture . 


TABLE  n. 

'of  the  nose. 

"     lungs,  fauces. 
"     eyes. 

C  Ilium, 
''     small  intestine,  <  Jejunum, 

(  Duodenum. 
"     stomach. 
«     large  intestine. 
**     uterus  and  vagina. 
"     bladder. 
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2  Venous  texture  (form- 
ing, mostly,  venous 
congestion) 


3.  Cellular  texture   •  •  • 


4.  Serous  texture  •  .  .  .« 


5.  Glandular  texture . 


6.  Lymphatic  texture  . 

7.  Fibrous  texture  •  .  • 

8.  Nervous  texture   •  . 

9.  Synovial  texture  •  . 
10.  Osseous  texture  •  .  . 


of  pia  mater,  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
"  liver. 

*^  small  intestine. 
*'  pia  mater  of  adults. 
"  rectum  {pUes), 
**  uterus  {phlebitis), 
*'  lungs  {congestive  asthma), 
**  lower  extremities  {varix). 
"  spermatic  cord  {drcacele), 
sul>cutaneous. 
of  the  lungs. 
"     pia  mater. 
"     voluntary  muscles, 
'of  the  lungs. 

panetes  of  thorax, 
parietes  of  abdomen, 
liver. 

small  intestina 
large  intestine, 
heart  and  pericardium, 
cerebral  ventricles, 
kidneys, 
stomach. 
* '  lymphatic  glands, 
mammae  {puerpertU), 
salivary  glands, 
liver, 
testis. 

lacteal  glands, 
kidney. 

thyroid  gland  {goitre). 
thymus  gland, 
pancreas. 
< '  of  the  lower  extremities. 
"     upper  extremities. 
"     uterus  (see  Comm,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  470). 
others  rarely, 
ligaments, 
dermoid, 
periosteum, 
cartilage, 
tendons, 
pericardium, 
dura  mater, 
brain, 
nerves. 

ganglia  of  sympathetic, 
spinal  cord, 
of  the  knee-joints. 
"     aukle. 

''     joints  of  upper  extremities, 
spongy  bone, 
solid  bone. 
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11.  Arterial  texture.  . 


'  of  the  brain, 
arch  of  aorta. 

''      extremities, 
rare  in  other  parts. 


TABLE  IIL 

Relative  danger  of  high  inflammation  affecting  the  tissues  of  dif- 
ferent organs,  according  to  the  order  of  arrangement : 

1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  All  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Venous  and  lymphatic  textures  of  the  womb,  iliac  and  other 

veins. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  {puerperal  toomen), 

5.  Serous  membrane  of  small  intestine. 

6.  Veins  of  the  liver  {venous  congestion  in  congestive  fevers), 

7.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

8.  Glandular  texture  of  liver. 

9.  Mucous  texture  of  small  intestines. 

10.  Mucous  texture  of  stomach. 

11.  Serous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

12.  Textures  of  kidney. 

13.  Mucous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

14.  Serous  texture  of  lungs  and  thorax. 

15.  Serous  texture  of  liver. 

16.  Serous  texture  of  abdominal  parietes  {common  inflammaiion), 

17.  Veins  of  lungs  (Jow,  or  sub-active^  forming  congestive  asthma. 

See  Comm.f  vol.  ii.,  p.  494). 

18.  Textures  of  bladder. 

19.  Mucous  texture  of  uterus. 

20.  Ligaments. 

21.  Bone  and  cartilage. 

22.  Lymphatics  of  extremities. 

TABLE  IV. 

Tissues  which  require  the  greatest  extent  of  general  blood-letting, 
when  affected  with  high  inflammation, — according  to  the  organs  in 
which  they  are  associated,  and  in  the  order  of  arrangement.  The 
remedy  is  supposed  to  be  applied  early. 

1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  All  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Serous  texture  of  small  intestine. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  {in  puerperal  women), 

5.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

6.  Serous  texture  of  stomach. 

7.  Serous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

8.  Veins  and  lymphatics  of  uterus.     {Early.) 

9.  Serous  and  glandular  texture  of  liver. 

10.  Venous  texture  of  liver.     {Suh-acute,  congestion  in  congestive 

fever.     Often  more. largely.) 

11.  Mucous  texture  of  small  intestine. 

12.  Uterus. 

13.  Textures  of  kidney. 
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14.  Mucous  texture  of  stomach. 

15.  Mucous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

16.  Serous  texture  of  lungs  and  chest. 

17.  Serous  texture  of  abdominal  parietes.  (Chmmoninfiammatum.) 

18.  Ligaments.     {(}ftm  more  largdy.) 

19.  Bladder. 

20.  Mucous  texture  of  broncbise. 

21.  Mamma,  testis,  parotid  gland. 

22.  Absorbents  of  extremities. 

163.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  therefore,  we  should  consider  the 
precise  pathology  of  each  afiected  tissue,  the  natural  yital  peculiari- 
ties of  the  affected  tissue  in  the  compound  organ,  its  general  character 
as  well  as  that  of  the  compound  organ  in  the  animal  economy,  the  in- 
fluences which  its  morbid  state  exerts  upon  the  other  tissues  in  a 
compound  organ,  its  own  morbific  influences  and  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  the  compound  organ  upon  other  parts,  and  how  the  remote 
sympathizing  parts  may  react,  or  shed  an  influence  on  yet  other  parts. 
And  then  follows  not  only  the  general  plan  of  treatment,  but  all  that 
nice  discrimination  of  cathartics,  emetics,  alteratives,  and  other  croups 
of  agents  possessine,  in  their  individualities,  respectively,  ansuogous 
virtues,  their  combmations,  alternations,  precise  dose,  fl*equency  of 
repetition,  &c.  (§  675, 685, 686).  The  same  variety  of  considerations 
are  to  be  made  when  the  condition  of  diseased  parts  may  undergo 
changes,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  firom  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents. 

We  are  mostly  assisted  in  the  foregoing  inquiries  by  comparisons 
of  the  morbid  with  the  natural  vital  phenomena  apd  physical  products 
of  each  part,  and  the  whole  collectively.  We  also  acquire  much  of 
our  knowledee  of  the  natural  constitution  of  individual  parts  by  ob- 
serving the  deviation  of  their  phenomena  when  acted  upon  by  mor- 
bific or  remedial  agents.  The  phenomena  are  then  more  strongly 
pronounced  than  in  health,  or  new  ones  are  developed.  Indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  through  morbid  conditions  only  that  we  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  oi  the  important  physiological  conditions ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  existence  of  common  sensibility  iji  all  parts.  *  Hence  a 
corollary,  that  none  but  an  observer  of  disease  can  expound  die  nat- 
ural conditions  and  laws  of  life  (§  685,  686,  848). 


THHtD  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

PROPERTIES  OR  POWERS  OF  LIFE. 

164.  A  vriAL,  or  peculiar  governing  principle  or  power,  in  organic 
beings,  has  been  recognized  by  all  the  most  distinguished  medical 
philosophers  at  all  ages  of  the  science.  It  is  the  fundamental  cause 
of  growth,  nutrition,  and  of  all  other  phenomena  of  organic  beings. 
It  is,  in  all  but  the  vulgar  acceptation,  synonymous  with  the  term  life  ; 
and  life,  therdbre,  is  a  cause,  and  not  an  effect,  as  has  been  assumed 
by  many  distmguished  physiologists. 
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^  165,  a.  •'Until  it  is  proved,"  says  Andral  (the  restorer  of  the  hu- 
moral pathology),  *'  that  the  forces  which,  in  a  living  body,  interrupt  the 
play  of  the  natural  chemical  affinities,  maintain  a  proper  temperature, 
and  preside  over  the  various  actions  of  organic  and  animal  life,  are 
analogous  to  those  admitted  bv  natural  philosophy,  we  shall  act  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  that  science,  by  giving  distinct  names 
to  those  two  kinds  of  forces,  and  employing  ourselves  in  calculating 
the  different  laws  they  obey."— ^Anbkal's  Pathological  Anatomy, 

Andj  to  the  same  effect,  the  distinguished  organic  chemist,  Liebig, 
the  chief  of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  4^) : 

«  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  frpm  consiidering  the  vital  force 
as  a  PECULIAR  property,  which  is  possessed  by  certain  material  bodies, 
and  beicomes  sensible  when  their  elementary  particles  are  combined 
in  a  certain  arrangement  or  form.  This  supposition  takes  from  the 
vital  pUenomena  nothing  of  their  wonderful  peculiarity.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  oonsidered  as  a  bbbting  point  from  which  an  investi- 
ffation  into  these  phenomena,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  may 
be  commenced;  exactly  as  we  consider  the  properties  and  laws  of 
iMkUT  to  be  dependent  on  a  certain  lumin^erous  matter  or  ether, 
which  has  no  farther  connection  with  the  laws  ascertained  by  investi- 
gation."—^Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

So,  also,  Carpenter,  Roget,  and  other  eminent  chie&  of  the  physical 
school  (§64). 

And  thus,  the  eminent  Muller,  who  leads  in  the  school  of  chemico- 
phymology : 

*'  The  only  character  that  can  be  possibly  compared  in  oreanic  and 
inorganic  bodies,  is  the  mode  in  which  symmetry  is  realized  m  each." 
"  Whether  the  vital  principle  is  to  be  regarded  as  imponderable  mat- 
ter, or  as  a  force  or  energy,  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the  same  question 
in  refexence  to  several  phenomena  in  physics.  Physiology,  in  this 
case,  is  not  behind  the  other  natural  sciences ;  for  the  properties  of  this 
principle  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves  are  nearly  as  well  known  as 
those  of  light,  caloric,  and  electricity,  in  physics." — Muller^s  Physi- 
ology. 

Finally,  we  have  the  pure  vitalist,  teaching  the  same  doctrine ; 
though,  with  greater  consistency.     Thus : 

*'  Physiology,"  says  Bichat,  <*  would  have  made  much  greater  prog- 
ress, if  all  those  who  studied  it  had  set  aside  the  notions  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  accessory  sciences,  as  they  are  termed.  But,  these 
sciences  are  not  accessory  ;  they  are  wholly  strang<3rs  to  physiology, 
and  should  be  banished  from  it  wholly."  **  To  say  that  physiology 
is  made  up  of  the  physics  of  animals,  is  to  give  a  very  absurd  idea  of 
it  As  well  might  we  say  that  astronomy  is  the  physiology  of  the 
Stan." — Bichat's  General  Anatomy,  Spc. 

Tiedemann,  too,  was  right  in  saying  that, 

**  All  the  qualities  of  organic  bodies  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
effects  of  the  vital  powers.  Even  those  phenomena  seen  in  them, 
which  they  exhibit  m  common  with  inorganic  bodies,  undergo  modifi- 
cations of  their  specific  action,  and  should  be  considered  subordinate 
to  the  vital  powers." — Tiedemann's  Physiology^  S^. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  wl^ole  range  of  medical  literature,  one 
author,  however  devoted  to  the  physical  and  chemical  views  of  life, 
who  does  not  evince  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  governing  vital  prin' 
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ciple  as  a  distinct  entity,  distinct  from  all  otber  things  in  nature.  I  say, 
there  cannot  be  produced  one  author  of  any  consideration,  who  does 
not  summon  to  the  aid  of  his  discussion  a  vital  principle  whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  abstract  phenomena  of  life.  And  this  I  have  abun« 
dantly  shown  by  an  extensive  range  of  quotations  in  my  various  pub- 
lications. 

165,  b.  We  are  constantly  asked,  how  we  know  the  existence  of 
the  vital  properties  or  powers  ?  Again,  I  say,  precisely  by  the  same 
means  as  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  ana  physical  philosophy 
of  life  defend  their  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  govern  the  inor- 
ganic world.  The  question  is  important,  as  implying  that  physiolo- 
gists either  do  not  arrive  at  their  knowledge  of  causes  through  their 
effects,  or,  that  there  is  nothing  different  in  the  phenomena  of  organic 
and  inorganic  beings.  What  would  the  metaphysician  say,  v^re  we 
to  ask  him  for  any  other  demonstration  of  mind  than  its  manifesta- 
tions ;  or  the  mechanical  or  chemical  philosopher,  should  we  demand 
any  other  evidence  of  gravitation,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  &c., 
than  the  effects  which  uey  supply  ?  And  do  we  not  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  and  regard  them  as  wholly  distinct  forces,  by  the  dif- 
ference in  their  effects  ?  The  proof  is  clear  and  tangible,  m  all  the 
cases.  Where  the  results  of  power  differ  so  materially  from  each 
other,  it  is  as  good  a  ground  of  argument,  that  the  phenomena  depend 
upon  specific  powers  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and,  if  it  be  ''  a 
cloak  of  ignorance"  in  either  case  to  tusume  the  existence  of  powers, 
it  must  surely  appertain  to  him  who  attempts  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  by  assuming  forces  with  which  such  phenomena  have  no 
known  connection  (§  175,  bb), 

166,  Many  of  the  eminent  ancient  physicians  considered  the  vital 
principle  an  intelligent  agent ;  and  even  Hunter  has  been  supposed, 
though  erroneously,  to  have  been  of  that  opinion.  Some  distmguish- 
ed  physiologists,  of  the  present  day,  are  inclined  to  regard  the  soul  as 
that  agent.  Others  confound  it  with  the  Deity;*  while  yet  others, 
confounding  the  Deity  with  Nature,  fall  into  a  labyrinth  of  absurdi- 
ties.t  Others  suppose  the  vital  functions  alone,  to  constitute  life.| 
The  ancient  physicians  generally  distinguished  the  vital  principle  from 
the  soul,  ana  regarded  both  as  immaterial  (§  175  c2,  350}  k). 

167,  a.  The  vital  principle  was  early  known  under  the  names  of  ^- 
ima  and  CaUidum  Innaium,  It  was  greatly  lost  sight  of  in  the  'Mark 
ages,"  but  reappeared  among  the  earliest  restorers  of  learning,  when 
it  took  the  name  of  Anima  Vegetans^  as  significant  of  its  organizing 
power  in  plants  and  animals.  The  eccentric  philosopher,  Paracelsus, 
substituted  the  name  of  Sidereal  Spirit^  to  suit  his  aogmas  of  plane- 
tary and  demoniac  influence.  Then  came  Van  Helmont,  with  his  in- 
novation of  a  Spiritus  Archaus,  an  immaterial  principle,  which  he  lo- 
cated in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  presided  over  the  body 
in  a  general  sense,  and  had  under  its  command  several  subordinate 

Surits  (one  for  each  organ),  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  ^at  spirit, 
ut,  like  Paracelsus,  he  expounded  much  of  his  physiological  results 
upon  chemical  principles,  and  had  no  definite  conceptions  of  the  office 
or  his  ArchsBUS.    Stahl  followed  Van  Helmont  with  his  Rationdl  Saul^ 

*  Bee  my  trtiole  on  the  "  Vital  Powen/'  in  Medical  and  Pkytiological  CammmUana, 
voL  i. ;  and  my  "  E»»ay9  on  ike  PkUatophf  of  Vitality. " 
t  See  my  "  ExaminaUon  of  Beoietos,^'  p.  43.  t  Comm.,  ^  tupra. 
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and  Lord  Bacon  bad  entered  the  field  in  defense  of  a  vital  principle. 
Then  came  Haller,  with  his  great  philosophical  and  practical  distinc* 
tion  of  the  Vit  Imita  and  Vu  Nervea.  Here  we  enter  into  the  midst 
of  the  profound  theories  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Galen  (§  476, 6).  Glisson,  too»  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  laws  of  irritability;  and  Baglivi  had  already  dealt  his  fatal  blows 
upon  the  humoral  pathology.  We  may»  therefore,  date  the  progress- 
ive and  substantial  foundation  of  vitalism  and  solidism  from  Baglivi 
to  Haller ;  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  years. 

167,  b.  Whytt  modified  the  Stahlian  doctrine;  and  the  visionary 
Des  Cartes  led  the  way  in  rejecting  altogether,  for  awhile,  the  vital 
powers,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  nervous  fluid, 
which  appeared  about  his  time.  The  doctrine  then  followed,  as  a 
consequence,  that  matter  acquires  vitality  in  virtue  of  a  peculiar  or- 
ganization, and  this  became  an  easy  step  to  the  athebtical  doctrine  of 
Sontaneous  generation.  Then  came  up  the  view  as  set  forth  by 
onro,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  others,  analogous  to  the  Cartesian, 
that  a  living  principle  pervades  the  universe,  and  governs  all  thingti. 
Some  of  this  school  suppose  the  universal  principle  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  Deity;  but  a  greater  number,  like  Carpenter,  Prichard,  and 
especially  many  of  our  present  geologists,  as  Lyell,  &c.,  regard  it  as 
the  Deity  Himself,  whereby  the  latter,  either  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, confound  nature  with  God.  The  doctrine  becomes,  here,  either 
atheistical  or  of  a  direct  atheistical  tendency ;  and  we  have,  as  a  re- 
newed consequence,  the  assumption  of  spontaneous  generation.* 

167,  c.  Those  great  luminaries,  Hunter  and  Bichat,  came  forward 
in  good  time  to  rescue  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  the  degrada- 
tion with  which  it  was  threatened  by  chemistry  and  physics,  and  have 
left  an  impregnable  shield  to  all  future  ages. 

167,  d,  Tiedemann,  too,  soon  afler  appeared  with  his  **  Physiologv 
of  Man,''  in  which  the  doctrines  of  life  are  ably  expounded,  and  which 
must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  productions  of  an  original  mind.  Tiede- 
mann  could  not  believe  that  there  was  any  sincerity  in  the  absolute 
rejection  of  a  peculiar  governing  principle  of  living  beings.  '*  How 
ever  diflferent,"  he  says,  **  may  be  the  names  chosen  by  physioloeists 
and  physicians  to  designate  this  power,  however  various  the  ideas 
they  attach  to  it,  yet  all  must  agree  on  the  essential  point,  that  of  re- 
garding it  as  intended  to  maintain  living  bodies,  vegetable  and  animalf 
and  all  their  parts,  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  in  a  state  of  integ- 
rity, in  the  composition,  organization,  and  vital  properties  that  are 
peculiar  to  them,  and  to  render  those  bodies  capable,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  their  existence,  of  producing  beings  ot  the  same  species  as 
themselves,  which  beings  are  confined  to  the  same  determinate  mode 
of  formation  and  development,  and  exhibit  similar  phenomena." 
'*We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  consider  the  principle  which  presides 
over  those  different  acts,  as  a  power  inherent  in  all  parts  of  living  be- 
ings, and  we  cannot  assume  that,  either  in  vegetables  or  animals,  it  is 
limited  to  any  one  part  or  parts.  All  the  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots, 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  wood,  and  bark,  are  nourished.  Nu- 
trition takes  place  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  animals.     The  con- 

*  See  Medical  and  Fhyiiologicftl  Commentariei,  voL  L,  p.  25,  and  toI.  ii.,  p.  184-140. 
Alio,  "  Examination  of  ReviewB,"  p.  43 ;  "  Notice  of  Eeyiewa,"  p.  4  (  "Bssayi  on  Vital- 
ily,"  &o.,  p.  X7. 
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tintial  tendency  of  this  power  to  preserve  the  individaal  and  all  its 
parts,  forms  the  prominent  character  of  individaal  life,  and  is  present- 
ed to  us  a«  ^^e  Tnost  important  internal  condition  of  life.  This  power 
not  only  converts  the  alimentary  matters,  drawn  from  without,  into  nu- 
tritive fluids,  endowed  with  special  properties  and  assimilated  by  it, 
but  it  also  introduces  them  into  the  solid  organic  form,  determines  and 
regulates  the  composition,  the  organization,  and  the  vitality  of  parts. 
Every  living  body  is  exposed  to  external  influences,  which  urge  it  to 
manifestations  of  activity.  Every  one,  however,  under  certain  exter- 
nal circumstances,  retains  its  form,  its  composition,  and  activity.  Cer- 
tain external  impressions,  however,  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  na- 
ture, and  divers  organic  matters,  vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  are 
able  to  ANNIHILATE  tkis  power,*  and  thus  to  cause  the  aeath  of  the 
living  bodies  on  which  they  operate.'' 

167,  e.  Next  came  the  illustrious  Miiller  to  aid  in  arresting  the  al- 
most universal  onslaugh,  in  Europe,  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  ex- 
tinction of  every  sage  in  medicine  from  Hippocrates  to  the  exit  of 
Bichat.  Under  the  magic  wand  of  Andral,  the  venerable  doctrine  of 
humoralism  reared  its  portentous  form ;  while  Louis  substituted  mor- 
bid anatomy  for  the  science  of  pathology,  and  Liebig,  and  his  school, 
with  fire  and  acids,  overrun  the  whole  domain  of  medicine. 

Although  Miiller  employs  the  language  of  Stahl,  in  relation  to  a 
vital  principle,  I  think  it  rather  designed  as  a  forcible  mode  of  ex-. 
pression,  than  as  imputative  of  intelligence.  Thus,  ^^this  rational  ere- 
ative/orce,*^  he  says,  "  ii  exerted  in  every  animal  strictly  in  accordance 
with  what  the  nature  of  each  part  requires.*'  The  fact  is  truly  stated ; 
but  it  reposes  on  great  laws  of  organization,  not  upon  intelligence. 
That  such  is  Muller's  view  appears  from  another  expression,  that, 
*.*  the  formative  or  organizing  principle  is  a  creative  power,  modifyiftg 
matter  blindly  and  unconscumsly."  The  radical  fault  of  this  philoso- 
pher consists,  like  that  of  Van  Helmont,  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Para- 
celsus, in  referring  many  vital  results  of  organic  beings  equally  to  a 
"vital  creative  principle"  and  to  chemical  forces. — See  Muller's 
Physiology. 

167, yi  So  remarkably  different,  however,  are  all  the  results  of  life 
from  those  of  dead  matter,  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  physiologists, 
of  our  own  day,  can  scarcely  avoid  the  chimerical  theory  of  Van  Hel- 
mont.    Thus,  even  Marshall  Hall : 

**  The  principle  of  action  in  the  cerebral  system,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
i^vxTif  or  the  immortal  soul.  Upon  the  cerebrum  the  soul  sits  en- 
throned, receiving  the  embassadors,  as  it  were,  from  without,  along 
the  sentient  nerves ;  deliberating  and  willing,  and  sending  forth  its 
emissaries  and  pUnipotentiarieSy  which  convey  its  sovereign  mandates^ 
along  the  voluntary  nerves,  to  muscles  subdued  to  volition."! — (Hall 

*  See  "Examination of  ReTiews/'  p.  26-28 ;  aljo,  this  woric,  $  189  &,  350|  h. 

t  I  hare  somewhere  seen  it  eo^gested  that  the  doctrines  of  yitalism  may  be  applied  in 
support  of  animal  masfneiism.  Bat,  while  vitalism  is  fondamentally  opposed,  even  to 
speculative  theory,  and  rests  alone  on  the  absolute  phenomena  of  organic  bein^,  it  is  not 
less  true  that,  witli  rare  exceptions,  the  medical  aavocates  of  animal  magnetism  are,  aa 
in  ancient  times,  among  the  ppysical  theorists  of  life  ((  844).  Dr.  ElUotson  is  of  that  de- 
nomination. (See  Med.  and  Fhys.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.- 137,  138.)  And,  although  I  have,  in 
the  foregoing  work  (vol.  i.,  p.  633),  exjpressed  my  opimon  of  the  countenance  which  has  been 
given  to  this  imposture  by  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession,  I  will  add 
my  entire  concurrence  in  the  following  sentiments  by  Hannah  Moore.  In  a  letter  to  Hoi> 
loe  Walpole,  dated  1788,  she  remarks,  "  I  give  you  leave  to  be  as  severe  as  yon  please 
on  the  denumacal  mummeiy  which  has  been  actmg  in  this  ooontry ;  it  was,  ei  of  uiu  with. 
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im  the  Nervaw  System.)  Here  I  suppose  the  "  emissaries  and  pleni- 
potentiaries" to  be  nothing  more  than  the  nervous  power,  a  property 

piodwies,  the  opentioii  of  flwid  upon  IbOy.  In  vain  do  we  boast  of  the  enlightened  eigb- 
teentn  centary,  and  conceitedly  talk  bm  if  noman  reaaon  had  not  a  manacle  left  aboat  her, 
bat  that  philoaophy  had  broken  down  all  the  strong-holds  of  preiadice,  ignorance,  and  an- 
pentition ;  and  yet,  at  this  rery  time,  Meamer  baa  got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  bj 
animal  magnetitm  in  Paris.  Mamadac  is  getting  as  much  in  London.  There  is  a  fortune- 
teller in  Westminster  who  is  making  little  less.  The  divining  rod  is  still  considered  as 
oracular  in  many  places.  Devils  are  cast  out  bv  seven  ministers.  Poor  human  reason, 
when  wilt  thou  come  to  years  of  discretion  1"    (d  644^ 

I  may  also  add  the  fi>llowiag  extract  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  Mard^ 
1845: 

"New  York,  Feb.  li,  1645. 
"  Mr.  Editor, 
"  Dear  Sir^In  a  letter  of  the  lldi  inst,  addressed  to  myself,  you  desire  me  to  state 
what  I  witnessed  of  liie  firmness  of  a  young  gentleman,  upon  whom  the  operation  of  ex- 
section  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  was  performed  by  rrof  Mott,  'and  the  reflections 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  alleged  surgical  operations  without 
pain  in  the  mesmeric  state.' 

"The  case  to  which  you  refer  is  briefly  reported  in  the  January  number  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  by  some  person,  who,  like  myself,  was  present  at  the  opera- 
tion. The  subject  is  there  stated  to  nave  been  '  a  fine  intelligent  young  man,  whoae  he- 
roic deportment  greatly  facilitated  the  operation.' 

"  Perhaps  it  is  enourii  that  I  should  have  quoted  the  expressive  language  of  one,  who 
appears  to  have  looked  on  with  the  same  admiration  as  myself;  though  these  examples  of 
'heroic  deportment*  are  common  enough  in  the  walks  of  surgery,  especially  among  females; 
and  ^at,  too,  without  mesmeric  imposture.  The  same  eminent  suiveoo,  who  operated  in 
the  case  which  is  die  subject  of  these  remarks,  wiU  tell  you  that  he  liss  extirpated  many 
bressts,  rendered  highly  sensitive  by  carcinomatous  disease,  without  observing  anv  evi- 
dence of  pain.  But  there  was  someming  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baker,  which  certainly  better 
deserved  the  enoomium  of '  heroic,'  than  any  tfainp^  I  had  ever  before  seen,  or  heard  oC  or 
even  imagined  as  within  the  compass  of  human  Altitude. 

"  This  case,  therefore,  is  interesting  at  this  moment,  as  evincing  a  perfect  capability  of 
enduring  the  most  intense,  and  sudden,  and  prolonged  pain,  without  emotion,  and  as  form- 
ii^  a  test  bv  which '  the  subject  of  alleged  surgical  operations  without  pain  in  the  mes- 
meric state,^  will  receive  the  explanation  which  you  seek. 

"  The  case  is  also  physiologically  interesting,  and  interprets  the  composure  of  those  or- 
ganic movements,  under  similar  omditions,  wmch  has  been  set  forth  m  behalf  of  animal 
magnetism. 

"To  appreciate  property  the  'heroic  deportment*  of  young  Baker,  you  must  imagine 
yonnelf  to  have  been  a  spectator ;  follow  tne  able  surgeon  in  all  the  capital  steps,  and  in 
all  the  minor  details  of  the  operation,  and  watch  attentively  the  '  deportmenf  oi  the  sub- 
ject He  was  laid  at  a  convenient  elevation  upon  a  table,  his  feet  crossed  upon  each 
other,  and  his  hands  lapped.  I  mention  this  position,  because  he  did  not  move  his  fee^ 
nor  displace  his  hands  during  the  operation. 

"  Now  observe  the  operator ;  first,  making  a  long  and  deep  incision  amon^  the  muscles 
<tf  the  neck,  and  then  tearing  his  way  down  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  throwing  and  tying 
the  ligature.  It  was,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  capital  operations  in  sui^ery ;  but,  owing 
1p  the  dexterity  with  which  it  was  performed,  and  with  an  operation  still  before  us  fw 
more  difficult,  and  tedious,  and  dangerous,  this  grand  step  toward  the  exsection  of  the  jaw 
lost  much  of  its  usual  interest  to  the  spectator.  But  it  was  not  the  less  painful  to  the 
•uiliBrer ;  who,  however,  sustained  it  without  betraying  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain. 

"  Next  came  the  circular  incision,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the  joint  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  down  along  its  lower  ed^e,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  chin.  This  was  done  by  one 
rapid,  immense  sweep  of  tl^i  kmfe;  but  there  remained  the  same  impertorbable  compo- 
sure of  the  patient.  Not  a  sish,  not  a  groan  escaped,  no  muscle  moved — the  verjr  eve  did 
not  wink.  And  then  foUowed,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  a  prolonged,  tedious,  painml  dis-  • 
section,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  exasperate  the  suflering  by  securing  many  bleed- 
ing vessels;  till,  finally,  the  operator  was  ready  for  his  saw.  But  nothing  tiad  yet  hap- 
pened to  elicit  a  single  manifestation  that  die  patient  was  not  in  a  profound  slumber,  ex- 
cepting that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  that  he  occasionally  swallowed. 

"  But,  before  sawing  the  bone  at  the  middle  of  the  chin,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  one 
of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  this  was  so  firmly  rooted  that  a  straight  forceps  slipped  in  the 
hand  of  a  capable  assistant.  Another  pull,  however,  brought  with  it  the  tooth ;  but  in 
neither  attempt  was  there  any  more  indication  of  suffering  than  in  drawing  a  nail  from  a 
bosrd. 

"  Then  came  the  process  of  sawing,  and  this  wss  calculated  to  greatly  annoy  the  patient 
from  a  slight  accident  which  happened  to  the  saw,  and  which  prolonged  this  part  of  the 
operation.  Still,  however,  the  same  '  heroic  deportmenf  distinguished  the  patient  for- 
besnnce  of  the  sufferer,  the  same  unexsmpled  complacency  oontmued  to  mark  every  lin- 
eament of  his  face,  his  very  eye  displaying  nothing  but  gentleness,  softness,  and  calm 
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of  the  vital  principle  of  animals,  and  whose  modus  operandi  in  devel- 
oping voluntary  motion  I  have  endeavored  to  expound  in  sections  233, 
2iS,600d.  • 

167,  g.'For  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle,  and  of 
the  government  of  organic  beings  by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  as 
derived  exclusively  by  myself  from  their  composition,  see  that  divis- 
ion of  this  work,  and  my  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality;  and 
for  the  proof  which  I  have  offered  as  founded  on  the  phenomena  of 
life,  see  Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers,  in  Medical  and  Physiological 
Comihentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-119, 

168.  It  is  practically  useless  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  vital 

Srinciple.  That  nature,  however,  may  to  as  well  inferred  through 
le  medium  of  its  phenomena,  as  the  nature  of  the  most  tangible  ob- 
jects. The  opinion  of  Miiller  commends  itself  to  eveiy  right-thinking 
mind. 

**  Whether  the  vital  principle,"  he  says,  **  is  to  be  regarded  as  im- 
pofiderahle  matter,  or  as  a  Jbrce  or  energy,  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the 
same  question  is  in  reference  to  several  important  phenomena  in 
physics.  Physiology,  in  this  case,  is  not  behind  die  other  natural  sci- 
ences ;  for  the  properties  of  the  vital  principle  are  as  well  known  in 
the  itmctions  of  the  nerves,  as  those  of  light,  caloric,  and  electricity 
in  physics."  "  But,  without,  in  the  remotest  degree,  wishing  to  com- 
pare the  vital  and  mental  principles  with  the  imponderable  agents, 
we  must  express  our  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  of 
natural  science  which  argues  against  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  principle  independent  of  matter,  though  its  powers  be 
manifested  in  organic  bodies — in  matter." — Mullkr's  Physiology, 

"  The  bone  being  separated  at  the  dun,  the  diasection  wei  remuned  among  the  ixnpoT' 
taat  parts,  and  thoogfa  cooducted  with  all  possible  skill  and  rapidity,  it  was  necessarilj 
tedious,  as  well  as  hopelessly  painful,  and,  therefore,  still  calculated  to  try  the  firmness  of 
the  stoutest  heart  A  great  extent  of  all  kinds  of  tissues  was  divided,  and,  of  coarse,  no 
•mall  proportion  of  nenres.  Bleedinff  vessels  oontioued  to  be  secared,  the  difficult  divis- 
ion of  the  tfticulating  ligaments  per^irmed  with  as  much  facili^  as  its  difficulties  would 
adnut ;  and  aifber  the  removal  d[  the  jaw,  remaining  portions  of  diseased  muscle,  A:c.,  were 
cut  away,  and  wUch  tended  not  a  little  to  embaxrass  that '  heroic  deportmenf  which  had 
marked  evenr  stage  of  this  great  and  triumphant  operation.  From  its  beginning  to  its 
ending,  which  occupied  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  nrst  incision  tiU  the  final  extirpation 
of  all  the  diseased  mass,  the  sufferer  did  not  manifest  tiie  slightest  evidence  of  pain,  or  of 
impatience,  or  of  fatigue,  either  by  language  gesture,  expression  of  countenance,  winkiiu;^ 
groaning,  sighing,  or  any  odier  imaginably  method  by  which  the  mesmerite  might  be  dis- 
posed to  evade  the  overwhelming  rebuXe  which  the  recital  of  this  case  cannot  fail  to  in- 
flict on  his  love  of  the  marvebus,  or  b<>i  love  of  mischief^  or  his  yet  more  culpable  designs 
on  human  credulity. 

"  I  have  said  that  there  was  something  physiotogically  interesting  in  the  foregoing  case 
beyond  its  simple  merit  of  an  'Aeroic  deportment,'  and  that  it  goes  to  the  vety  depths  of 
mesmeric  assurance  and  dupftcity.    It  was  tliis : 

"  On  feeling  the  pulse  of  cue  patient  twice  daring  tiie  operation  (the  last  time  after  the 
lapse  <^  an  hour),  I  found  it  calm,  undisturbed,  and  with  about  the  same  fireqtiency  it  had 
before  tiie  operation  was  begun.  This  proves  to  us  what  I  have  before  expressed,  that  it 
is  not  pain,  out  the  consequent  mental  emotions  which  affect  the  organs  of  circolation, 
whether  the  heart  or  blood-vessels. 

"  Thus  ended  an  operation,  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  sureeiy ;  alike  triumphant  to 
the  sureeon,  to  American  Genius,  to  the  admirable  subject,  to  the  cause  i»rtruth,of  moral- 
ity, and  of  sound  religion. 

"  If  you  desire  it,  you  may  publish  the  foregoing  statement,  to  which  I  should  add  some 
comments  had  I  not  alreaay  contributed  my  part,  in  a  medical. work,  toward  theaup- 
pression  of  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  that  has  yet  infected  the  moral  and  reflecting 
part  of  the  community.  I  have,  however,  some  developments  in  reserve,  which  will  prob- 
ably see  the  light  when  the  parties  interested  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  greater  re- 
proof or  mortification. 

"  I  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Marttk  pAijri." 
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In  the  language  of  Liebig,  ^'  In  regard  to  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  vital  Jbrce,  toe  can  hardly  deceive  ourselves,  when  toe  reflect^  that  it 
behaves ,  in  all  it*  mdhifestationti,  exactly  like  other  natural  forces; 
that  it  is  devoid  of  consciousness^  or  of  volition,  and  is  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  blister''  (§  165,  a). 

169,  a.  We  know,  however,  but  little  of  the  nature  of  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  and  as  little  of  the  <  most  obvious  material  substances ; 
but,  while  this  proposition  is  sufficiently  plain,  it  is  extensively  ar- 
gued diat  the  vital  principle,  or  organic  force,  has  no  existence,  be- 
cause it  is  not  obvious  to  the  senses.  Thus  neglecting  its  infinite 
phenomena  (our  only  knowledge  of  the  most  sensible  existences),  the 
age  has  run  into  a  materialism  that  takes  in  its  way  the  soul  itself. 

Our  great  interest  lies  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Through 
these  phenomena  their  causes  ma^^  be  sought ;  their  nature  but  very 
imperiectly.  We  can  only  describe  matter  by  its  manifestations; 
and  BO  of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  life.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  however,  we  have,  as  it  respects  its  spirituality  and  some  other 
important  attributes,  a  special  Revelation. 

169,  5.  If  organized  beings  possessed  a  principle  of  life  that  could, 
like  light,  be  seen,  they  would  men  be  allowed  to  be  governed  by  this 
agent,  and  we  should  be  relieved  of  the  encumbrance  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  hypotheses.  But,  though  no  such  principle  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  sight  like  electricity  or  light,  its  existence  is  far 
more  variously  attested  by  other  phenomena,  and  more  so  than  all 
the  other  powers  of  nature ;  and  these  phonomena  being  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  such  as  appear  in  the  inorganic  world,  it  is  prima  foLcie 
evident,  that  powers  or  properties  which  are  predicated  of  them 
carry  on  the  processes  of  health  and  disease ;  while  the  scrutiny  of 
ages  has  never  produced  a  fact  in  opposition. 

169,  c.  Indeed,  with  so  much  light  upon  our  subject,  so  much  of 
fact  to  substantiate  our  conclusions,  it  would  seem  highly  probable 
that  all  the  facts  which  may  be  raised  in  opposition  have  no  relative 
bearing,  and  that  they  are  brought  forward  in  the  spirit  of  hypoth- 
esis. 

169,  d.  The  more  comprehensive  a  law  may  be,  the  more  readily 
is  it  known  and  determined,  and  the  less  likely  is  it  that  apparently 
conflicting  facts  will  arise.  Whenever  such  are  produced,  it  is  ow- 
ing to  a  proper  want  of  investigatioii.  The  facts  are  examined  su- 
perficially; and  the  speculative  or  the  credulous  mind  seizes  upon 
some  prominent  characteristic,  and  pushes  its  opposition  to  nature 
under  the  spur  of  novelty,  or  the  delight  of  discovery,  or  the  goad  of 
ambition. 

Since,  also,  we  seek,  alone,  for  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
causes  by  means  of  their  phenomena,  he  is  no  philosopher  who  refu- 
ses an  inquiry  into  causes,  from  want  of  other  means  of  information. 
The  objection  has  never  been  raised  in  any  science  excepting  medi- 
cine; but  here  we  are  told  by  many,  that  we  have  no  means  of 
reaching  even  the  existence  of  the  properties  of  life  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  of  inorganic  matter.  It  is  this  blindness,  in  part, 
which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  science  of  life  the. universal  fact,  that  the 
phenomena  are  the  only  index  to  the  forces  which  govern  the  inor 
ganic  world,  that  has  embarrassed  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  en- 
cumbered it  with  a  spurious  philosophy. 
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169,  e.  Conscious,  then,  that  I  have  taken  my  stand  upon  ground 
which  true  philosophy  will  recognize  as  her  own,  I  shall  go  on  with 
an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  life,  as  the  source  of  all  vital 
phenomena,  of  all  morbid  conditions,  and  which  constitute  life  itself, 
and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  medicine.  I  shall  enter  far  more  exten- 
sively into  an  analysis  of  those  properties  than  any  other  writer,  shall 
set  forth  original  views  as  to  the  cnaracter  and  office  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  power  participates  in  the 
operation  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and  endeavor  to  show, 
also,  that,  in  proportion  as  philosophy  may  depart  from  the  deduc- 
tions which  are  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  so  must 
all  such  philosophy  be  fundamentally  false,  and  become  the  unavoid- 
able cause  of  practical  errors  of  the  highest  moment. . 

169,y!  Nor  is  it  a  small  part  of  the  proof  that  vitalism  is  founded 
in  nature,  that  it  is  consistent  throughout ;  seeking  no  multiplication 
of  causes,  but  serving  as  an  impregnable  and  universal  foundation  for 
every  fact  and  every  rational  principle  in  physiology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics;  and)  therefore,  uniting  all  the  principles  relative  to 
life,  health,  disease,  and  the  art  of  medicine,  into  one  consentane- 
ous, harmonious  whole.  What  a  contrast  with  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  speculations,  or  those  commingled  with  vitalism !  What  a 
boundless  source  of  stupendous  philosophy  for  the  votaries  of  one  ; 
what  unmitigated  confusion,  and  corruption  of  knowledge,  and  mis- 
application of  mind,  for  the  disciples  of  the  other !  How  truly,  and 
with  what  sublimity  on  the  one  band,  and  imbecility  on  the  other,  is 
here  exemplified  the  great  distinction  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
that  the  former  devises  in  parts  that  may  have  no  congruity,  while 
the  latter  perfects  the  whole  and  all  together  (§  63,  &c.,  74,  80,  117, 
137.  143,  155,  156,  266,  323-326,  387,  399,  514  A,  524  d,  526  d, 
638) ! 

170,  a.  The  vital  principle  is  a  whole,  in  respect  to  its  substantial 
nature,  and  is  common  to  vegetables  and  animals.  Organic  matter, 
or  an  organized  substratum,  is  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and,  since 
the  perpetuity  of  organic  matter  depends  upon  the  vital  principle,  it 
is  manifest  that  both  were  brought  into  being  without  the  agency  of 
each  other.  The  vital  properties  cannot  be  generated  by  matter, 
since  upon  them  the  existence  of  organization  depends,  nor  is  there 
a  single  phenomenon  that  indicates  Uieir  presence  in  inorganic  sub- 
stances ;  nor  can  they  be  produced  by  the  forces  of  physics,  since 
they  are  perfectly  incapable  of  restoring  the  structure,  or  even  its 
elemeptary  composition,  after  the  organized  matter  is  decomposed ; 
or,  of  reanimating  the  machine  before  decomposition  has  begun ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  are  the  forces  which  lay  waste  the  structure, 
and  only  so,  after  the  signs  of  the  vital  properties  shall  have  totally 
disappeared. 

This  unavoidable  deduction  goes  far  in  confirming  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  different  steps  observed  by  the  Almighty  in  the  creation 
of  living  beings ;  that  the  sensible  structure  was  first  produced,  and 
the  spiritual  and  vital  existences  superadded.*  The  rudiments  of 
that  organization  have  been  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the  prop- 
erties of  life  since  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  are 
the  present  source  of  all  animated  beings.  Any  doctrine  adverse  to 
*  See  Medical  and  Phytiohgieal  CamtMnianes,  vol  i.,  p.  86-93. 
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HoM  k  not  only  atlieisdcal,  but  is  opposed  to  all  the  Buggestions  of 
reaaon*  (§  74^,  350}  k).  Nor  is  this  all.  The  varieties  in  the  differ- 
ent tissues  of  each  animal,  and  of  every  plant,  all  the  modifications 
of.  the  vital  properties  in  each  species  of  animals  and  plants,  in  each 
tissue,  and  in  every  part,  as  already  set  forth  (§  133,  &c.),  and  to  be 
yet  expounded,  all  the  various  functions  that  correspond  to  the  mod- 
ified structure  and  vital  properties,  all  the  secretions,  even  to  the  od- 
or of  flowers,  &c.,  are  exactly  the  same  now  as  at  the  day  they  were 
called  into  being.  This  shows  us  that  the  properties  and  laws  by 
which  organic  beings  are  governed,  though  inmiitely  varied,  are  as 
precise  as  the  principle  and  laws  of  gravitation,  as  the  conditions  of 
the  solar  beam  and  the  laws  which  they  obey. 

170,  b.  Again,  the  moment  inorganic  matter  is  brought  into  a  state 
to  receive  the  vital  principle,  however  low  in  degree  or  energy,  it 
must  be  exalted  to  an  organic  condition.  If  chyle,  blood,  semen, 
the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  possess  life,  so,  also,  must  they  possess  an  or- 
ganic state.  This,  indeed,  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  elements  are  united. 

170.  c.  The  living  principle  appears,  therefore,  to  be  neither  the 
result  of  organic  compounds,  as  supposed  by  Hunter  and  othera» 
aor,  as  stated  by  Prout,  Millengen,  and  others,  the  primary  cause  of 
organic  conditions.  Both  have  coexisted  since  they  were  the  prod- 
uct of  Creative  Power,  both  are  necessary  to  the  vivification  of  dead 
matter,  and  the  co-operation  of  both  to  the  fisother  development  of 
each. 

171.  The  vital  principle  appears  entire  in  parts  when  separated 
from  their  connections,  if  such  parts  be  constituted  with  the  requisite 
structure  for  independent  nutrition  (§  304).  Hence  the  development 
of  the  egg,  the  gennination  of  seeds  and  flower-buds,  the  growth  of 
shoots,  and  the  multiplication  of  polypi  from  portions  of  the  animal. 

MiiUer,  and  others,  suppose  the  vital  principle  to  be  divisible  in 
t(uch  cases ;  but  this  construction  regards  the  principle  too  much  ia 
the  light  of  ordinary  matter,  and  too  little  in  that  of  a  specific  sub- 
stance widowed  with  a  variety  of  properties.  T'hese  properties,  so 
far  as  necessary  to  omnic  life,  are  implanted  in  every  part,  and  each 
part  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole  as  it  respects  its  own  organic  con- 
dition. In  simple  beings,  therefore,  where  no  great  complexity  of 
organs  is  necessary  to  the  great  final  cause,  nutrition,  many  parts  of 
such  beings  may  be  capable  of  carrying  on  the  process  independent- 
ly of  the  rest  (§  299,  302,  304,  322).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  vital  principle,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  is  no  more  "divided''  than 
the  soul  or  instinct  as  implanted  in  the  ovum. — Medical  and  Fkysio- 
logical  (Jommentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  85,  87. 

172.  The  principle  of  life,  or  life  itself,  may  be  summarily  defined 
as  a  cause,  consisting  of  certain  specific  properties,  appertaining  to 
organic  matter,  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  and  internal 
physical  agents,  by  the  nervous  power,  and  by  moral  causes,  and  of  thus 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  action  itself,  and  in  no  other  way.  Its 
action  is  exerted  upon  the  organism,  and  upon  certain  external  sub- 
stances, as  upon  food.  In  the  former  case  its  action  gives  rise  to  mo- 
tion, upoh  which  all  the  functions  depend ;  in  the  latter  its  operation 

'  •  Bee  Med.  and  Physio.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123-140.    Also,  "Examination  of  Reviews" 
p.  43 ;  and  "Ifaice  ofReamoi"  p.  9,  ^fco.,  in  "MJKt  and  FkytioU^*  Comm.,"  vol.  iiL 
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IB  through  th6  medium  of  the  gastric  juice  in  animals,  but  is  more 
obscure  in  vegetableSi  The  principle  is  creative  so  far  as  it  combines 
the  elements  of  nHitter  in  peculiar  modes,  and  arranges  the  compound 
molecules  into  tissues  and  organs,  and  in  modes  identical  with  thos6 
which  came  originally  from  the  Creative  Energy  of  God,  Who  thus 
fisir  imparted  to  the  principle  of  life  a  formative  endowment.  The 
principle  is  capable  of  protecting  the  matter  which  it  endows  against 
the  decomposing  influences  of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  it  is  nat- 
urally surrounded,  while  the  extinction  of  the  principle  exposes  tlie  or- 
ganic substance  to  an  intestine  chemical  dissolution,  and  to  the  decom- 
posing action  of  surrounding  agents,  which  proceeds  with  a  rapiditj^ 
without  parallel  in  the  natural  state  of  the  inorganic  world.  The 
principle  is  also  susceptible  of  certain  limited  changes  from  the  in- 
fluence of  causes,  nioral  and  physical,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  disease ;  while  other  causes  are  capable  of  modifying  the  morbid 
changes  in  such  wise  that  the  principle  of  life  takes  on  a  restorative 
energy,  through  which  it  recovers  its  normal  condition.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  vital  principle  are  variously  and  naturally  modified  m 
different  parts,  and  undergo  natural  modifications  at  certain  stages  of 
life,  giving  rise  to  changes  of  organization,  &c.  (^§-62,  64,  133,  &c.). 
These  natural  modifications  will  be  farther  explained  in  air  the  detail 
which  is  demanded  by  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  phy^olo- 
gy;  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  various  specifications  relative  to  the 
principle  of  life. 
*-  173.  It  is  the  special  province  of  the  vital  principle  in  plants  tp 
combine  the  elements  of  matter  into  organic  compounds ;  while  in  an^^ 
imals  it  can  only  appropriate  compounds  of  an  organic  nature.  This 
is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  tw6  departments  of  the  or- 
ganic kingdom ;  from  which  it  appears  thut  plants  are  indisjpensable 
to  the  existence  of  animals. 

174.  The  vital  principle  is  subject  to  extinction,  and  this  consti- 
tutes death.  When  speaking  of  the  comjjosition  of  organic  beings,  I 
adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  they  resist  the  decomposing  effects 
of  chemical  agents,  and  how  the  seed  and  eg^  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  complex  living  beings,  or  the  whole  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  of  being  resolved  into  their  ultimate  elements,  by  the* 
action  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  The  same  structure  remains  iii 
either  case,  when  life  is  suddenly  destroyed,  and  the  exact  difference' 
which  arises  in  the  two  cases,  from  the  inffuence  of  the  same  causes, 
can  be  owing  only  to  the  presence  of  peculiar  powers  in  one  case 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  other. .  The  cessation  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  is  the  consequence  of  death ;  and,  thei^e  is  nothing  to  die 
(certainly  not  the  forces  of  chemistry),  but  the  principle  of  life  upon 
which  the  phenomena  de|)ended,  and  which  held  the  elements  of 
structure  in  vital  union  (§  584^633). 

175,  a.  As  set  forth  iii  the  Medical  and  Physiological  CommeTUaries, 
"  I  believe  the  vital  principle,  vital  power,  organic  force,  organic  power, 
are  one  substance,  whether  material  or  immaterial ;  and  they  refer, 
with  me,  to  a  universal  cause  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or,  rather, 
as  constituting  life  itself  .1  believe^  also,  that  this  principle"  has  vari- 
ous attributes,  common  or  generic,  and  partial  or  specific ;  or  perhaps 
I  should  call  the  former  distinct  properties.  Thus,  of  the  generic,  we 
have  irritability,  mobility,  sensibility,  &c.,  and  the  modifications  ot 
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each  of  these  in  the  same  or  different  tissues  form  the  specific  or  par- 
tial variations.  These  properties  are  also  constantly  varied  in  dis- 
ease, and  these  variations  I  call  changes  in  kind.  The  partial  modifi- 
cations in  their  natural  state  I  designate  as  variations  in  kind"  (§  133- 
163,  171). 

175,  b.  The  vital  principle  has  certain  analogies  with  the  mind  or 
soul,  and  with  the  instinct  of  animals  (§  241)«  Each  is  inherent  in  or- 
ganic matter,  and  the  operations  of  each  are  through  the  medium  of 
that  matter.  Each,  respectively,  is  one  substance,  and  each  possesses 
certain  distinct  attributes  or  properties.  Each  is  not  only  capable  of 
actinff  by  means  of  organized  structure,  but  of  being  acted  upon,  and 
modified  in  its  nature,  and  only  so  in  conjunction  with  that  structure 
(§  189,  191,  234/,  241,  566-568). 

Even  in  the  inorganic  world  we  meet  with  a  substance  which  is 
not  without  its  light  in  the  way  of  analogy.  This  substance  is  light 
itself.  It  is  apparently  one  homogeneous,  imponderable,  substance, 
yet  has  a  multitude  of  distinct  component  parts,  each  of  which  is  en- 
dowed with  specific  attributes.  These  component  parts,  however,  are 
distinct  entities^  which  I  do  not  recognize  m  relation  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  vital  principle,  or  of  the  soul.  But  the  distinction  is  not  im- 
portant to  my  present  purpose.  The  materialists  necessarily  regard 
the  properties  of  life  and  of  the  soul  as  so  many  separate  existences, 
whether  imaginary  or  real  (§  d,  188^  d,  222,  &;c.,  234  e), 

175,  bb.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Professor  Draper,  that 

*'  Just  in  the  same  way  that  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of 
forty  different  simple  metals,  so,  upon  similar  evidence,  I  am  free  to 
admit  the  existence  of  fifty  different  imponderable  agents,  if  need  be. 
Is  there  any  thing  which  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  imponder- 
ables are  constituted  by  Nature  on  a  plan  that  is  elaborately  simple, 
and  the  ponderables  on  one  that  is  elaborately  complex  ]  That  the 
former  are  all  modifications  of  one  primordial  ether,  and  the  latter  in- 
trinsically different  bodies,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  which 
have  been  discovered  during  the  present  century  V 

"  We  are  thus  forced  to  admit  that  rays  of  light,  rays  of  heat,  ti- 
ihonic  rays,  phosphoric  rays,  and  probably  many  other  radiant  forms, 
have  an  independent  existence,  and  that  they  can  be  separated,  by 
proper  processes,  from  each  other.*' — Draper^s  Treatise  on  the  For- 
ces  which  produce  the  Organization  of  Plants j  p.  70,  71. 

Organic  life,  however,  needs  only  a  single  principle,  or  "  imponder- 
able,*' till  it  be  shown  that  its  supposed  properties  are  individual  ex- 
istences (§  165,  b), 

175,  c.  I  have  presented  in  the  Commentaries,  in  the  Essays  **on 
the  Vital  Powers j*^  and  **  Spontaneous  Generation,**  and  my  "  Notice 
of  Reviews,**  certain  facts  which  go  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mind 
or  soul  is  a  distinct  immaterial  substance,  and  that  the  instinctive 
principle  of  animals  is  equally  a  distinct  substance  from  the  brain.  I 
will  now  add  a  few  words,  physiologically,  in  respect  to  the  main  ar- 
gument of  the  materialists,  dniwn  &om  analogy,  that  the  mind,  like 
the  gastric  juice,  the  urine,  &c,  is  only  a  product  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain. 

The  analogy  is  fictitious.  Both  the  mind  and  instinct  are  entirely 
wanting  in  every  known  attribute  of  the  product  of  other  organs,  and 
are  sui  generis  m  all  their  characteristics.     This  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
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ous.  Bat  tbere  are  other  considerations  which  establish  the  distinc** 
tion  more  fully,  though  they  appear  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  physiologists.  What,  for  example,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bile,  urine,  &c.  %  Certainly  the  blood,  in  connection  with 
organic  structure  and  organic  actions,  and  while  these  actions  go  on, 
bile,  urine,  &c.,  are  uninterruptedly  secreted ;  or,  if  arrested,  it  is  from 
the  failure  of  the  organic  processes.  But,  it  is  just  otherwise  in  re- 
spect to  the  mind  and  the  instinctive  principle.  These  are  completely 
suspended  in  all  their  manifestations  during  sleep,  and  oflen  so  wim 
ffcest  instantaneousness,.  And  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
uiat  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain  continue  to  move  on  as  per* 
fectly  as  those  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &;c. ;  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  sleep  may  happen  in  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Indeed,  were  any  change  to  befall  the  brain,  it  should  be  more  or  less 
manifested  by  some  consequent  modification  of  all  the  organic  actions ; 
particularly  as  those  of  animal  life  undergo  complete  suspension. 

Again,  other  peculiarities  which  contradistinguish  the  mind  and 
instinct  from  every  organic  product  are  the  quick  transitions  from 
sleeping  to  waking,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  change  without  any 
change  in  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain.  Take  in  connection  the 
act  of  sleeping  and  the  act  of  waking, — the  instant  suspension  and 
the  instant  reproduction  of  the  intellectual  operations,  ana  in  all  their 
isolated  aspects,  and  the  most  obtuse  understanding  must  concede  not 
only  the  entire  want  of  analogy  vnth  any  other  phenomena  of  nature, 
but  that  there  must  be  a  unique  cause  for  such  perfectly  unique  effects. 

But,  again,  suppose  some  change  in  the  organic  condition  of  the 
brain  as  the  cause  of  sleep ;  what  is  it,  I  say,  that  so  instantly  rein- 
states its  functions  when  we  pass  from  the  sleeping  to  the  waking 
state  ]  What  rouses  the  organ  to  its  wonted  secretion  of  mind  ]  Are 
there  any  analogies  supplied  by  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &c  (§  241)  i 
What  is  it,  I  say,  that  brings  the  great  nervous  centre  into  operation 
in  all  the  acts  of  volition,  in  all  the  acts  of  intellection  1  This  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  consistently^  or  in  some  conformity  with  the 
argument  drawn  from  analogy.  If  that  can  be  done,  then  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  analogy  is  irresistible,  and  the  argument  in  favor  of 
materialism  incontrovertible.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  ar- 
gument fail  in  this  indbpensable  requisite,  materialism  must  stand 
convicted  of  sophistry,  insincerity,  and  a  leaning  to  infidelity  (§  14,  c). 

The  premises  are  perfectly  simple.  They  are  also  sound  so  far  as 
it  respects  all  organic  actions  and  results.  The  blood,  as  with  all 
other  organs,  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  brain,  and  here  as  there 
all  the  organic  phenomena  are  distinctly  pronounced.  They  proceed, 
in  all  parts,  with  uniformity,  and  without  interruption.  Nothipg  can 
suspend  them  or  modify  them  in  the  brain,  or  elsewhere,  during  their 
natural  condition.  So  far  the  analogy  is  complete.  Now,  as  it  can- 
not be  the  blood,  according  to  the  analogy,  which  rouses  the  brain  to 
action  in  wUUng,  reflecting,  &;c.,  I  ask  the  materialist  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  which  operates  upon  the  brain  in  eliciting  the  phenomena 
of  mind  1  And  again,  I  say,  if  he  can  sustain  his  answer  by  analogy, 
such  is  the  consistency  of  Nature  in  organic  philosophy,  such  the  har- 
mony of  Design,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose  Revelation  itself 
to  what  is  so  mndamental  in  Nature. 

175,  d.  It  is  assumed  by  many  late  physiologists,  as  Drs.  Carpen- 
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ter,  Prichard,  &c.y  after  admittiDg  and  denying  the  exigtence  of  vital 
properties,  and  contending  for  their  existence  in  the  elements  of 
matter,  and  the  organizing  agency  of  the  forces  of  chemistry,  that, 
nevertheless,  all  the  results  of  organic  beings  are  owing  to  the  im- 
mediate acts  of  the  Almighty  (§  64,  h).  This,  therefore,  as  with  the 
author  o£  the  ''  yestige^  of  Creation,''  is  only  a  circuitous  method 
of  Gonfininding  nature  with  God  (§  350f  ^350}  /).  Let  us,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  in  their  opinion,  who  Is 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  that  He  is  the  Power  who  presides  in  or- 

Smic  beings,  and  regulates  all  their  processes,  and  we  shall  see  that 
e  doctrine  abounds  with  absurdities.  Its  advocates  generally  carry 
this  ideal  view  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  particles  of  matter  are  con- 
stantly maintained  in  union  by  Almighty  Power,  that  chemical  affini- 
ties are  nothing  but  manifestations  of  that  Power,  that  gravitation  is 
only  a  constant  emanation  of  the  Deity,  that  digestion,  circulation, 
secretion,  excretion,  &c.,  are  only  immediate  acts  of  God.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  they  can  allow  no  other  God  than  nature. 

But,  let  us  now  look  physiologically  at  this  hypothesis.  Organic 
beings  are  made  up  of  matter,  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  distinct 
from  God,  if  we  allow  his  existence  as  distinct  from  matter.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  consistent  to  suppose  th%t  this  matter  Is  endowed 
with  distinct  forces  for  its  own  government  (§  14,  c).  If  we  regard, 
next,  the  results  of  vital  stimuli,  we  have  a  palpable  proof  that  they 
elicit  actions  and  physical  results  through  principles  which  possess  the 
power  of  acting,  or  we  must  take  up  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
they  act  on  God  himself.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  poisonsi 
medicinal  agents,  &c.  But  this  will  not  hold  either  in  religion  or 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  some  active  agent  is  op- 
erated upon.  If  stimulants  are  applied  to  the  nose,  the  heart  may  be 
thrown,  on  the  instant,  into  increased  action.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
entertained  that  God  is  the  agent  acted  upon  in  such  a  case,  any  more 
than  when  prussic  acid  destroys  life  with  the  same  instantaneousness ; 
and,  therefore,  He  cannot  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  the  healthy  and 
natural  functions  (64  h,  241  d,  350}  ^-360}  o,  376|-,  733  d). 

In  my  ^*  Notice  of  Reviews'*  (in  Comm.,  vol.  iii.)  I  have  shown 
that  the  doctrine  of  "  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter^'  is 
thoroughly  material  as  it  respects  the  soul  (§14  c,  169  &,  350|  /,  m). 

176.  Besides  an  organized  substratum  and  a  principle  of  life,  there 
is  something  still  beyond  not  less  important  to  all  the  great  purposes 
of  life.  This  consists  of  the  actions  and  various  results  of  life.  If 
all  animated  beings  existed  in  the  state  of  the  seed  and  ovum,  the 
whole  universe  would  be  nearly  without  any  other  apparent  anima- 
tion than  what  is  elicited  by  the  forces  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  the  principal  de- 
monstrative source  of  power. 

Although,  therefore,  the  actions  and  phenomena  of  organic  beings, 
like  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  are  merely  the  effects  of  a  pe- 
culiar power  which  we  call  life,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  only  at- 
tendants of  life  that  interest  our  senses  beyond  the  physical  struc- 
ture. Hence,  it  is  not  remarkable,  considering  how  liable  the  senses 
are  to  take  the  lead  of  the  understanding,  that  even  the  soundest 
minds  have  supposed  that  life  consists  of  its  results  alone,  and  have 
overlooked  the  great  efficient  cause  or  power  upon  which  the  results 
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depend  (f  1^34  g^  247).  Had  tfaey  considered  for  a  moment,  however, 
the  analogy  which  subsists  between  the  motions  of  organic  beings 
and  those  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  that  the  latter  depends  upon  a 
power  which  is  called  gravitation,  and  without  which  all  the  orbs 
would  sufier  the  stillness  of  death,  the  conclusion  would  have  been 
unavoidable  that  celestial  motion  is  merelv  an  effect,  and,  therefore^ 
that  all  organic  motions  and  their  results  depend  upon  moving  pow- 
ers. They  should  have  seexi,  too,  that  when  a  drop  of  prussic  acid, 
or  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica,  is. applied  to  the  tongue, 
all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  instantly  extinguished,  that  nothing  can 
reproduce  them  although  the  organized  structure  remains  unimpair- 
ed, and  that  the  whole  being  is  immediately  resolved  into  its  ultimate 
elements. 

177.  The  properties  of  life  are  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  healthy 
and  morbid  phenomena.  They  are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  diverted 
from  their  natural  state  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  these  new  condi* 
tions  constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  disease.  This  instability 
of  the  properties  of  life  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  disease,  and  even 
of  therapeutics  (§  642,  b).  Other  causes,  acting  upon  these  morbid 
conditions,  alter  them  in  yet  other  ways,  and  contribute  to  their  res- 
toration to  the  natural  standard.  This  is  the  aim  of  all  our  remedies ; 
and  the  recuperative  tendency  of  the  properties  of  life  [the  Du  nud^ 
eatrix  natur€i),  when  they  are  driven  by  morbific  causes  from  their 
healthy  state,  enables  them  to  recover  spontaneously  from  the  artifi* 
cial  conditions  which  are  substituted  by  remedial  agents  for  the  more 
intensely  morbid  (§  172,  893,  &c.). 

178.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  instability  of  the  propexties  of 
life,  they  have  a  definite  character  in  every  part  of  the  body,  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  each  port,  at  every  hour  of  existence  (J  153-156). 

179.  The  exact  nature  of  disease  depends  mostly  upon  the  forego- 
ing definite  conditions  (§  178),  and  upon  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
morbific  agents.  The  salutary  changes  produced  by  remedial  agents 
involve  the  same  principles.  But,  these  definite  changes,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  are  liable  to  contingent  influen- 
ces from  habits,  &c. ;  as  set  forth  under  the  fifth  division  of  Physiol- 
ogy. Our  calculation  of  results  is  thus  embarrassed  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  contingent  influences  (§  756,  h). 

180.  The  vital  properties  are  without  renovation,  or  mutation  in 
health,  except  as  they  are  liable  to  certain  natural  modifications  at 
different  periods  of  life,  or  during  gestation,  or  from  the  slow  opera- 
tion of  external  agents,  as  in  the 'artificial  temperaments.  They  must 
remain  vrithout  renewal,  to  be  forever  ready  for  the  work  of  nutri- 
tion, &c.  (§  237). 

181.  The  permanency  of  the  vital  properties  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  predisposition  to  oisease,  artificial  temperaments, 
and  hereditary  disea/ses,  which  many  refer  to  the  ever-changing  blood 
(§  238,  666). 

182.  a.  According  as  the  vital  properties  may  be  modified,  either 
in  the  foregoing  manner  (§  181),  or  as  in  disease  (§  177),  so  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  elementary  combinations,  and  other  physical 
products. 

182,  h.  Nevertheless,  the  properties  of  life  never  undergo  any  rads 
ical  change  till  they  shall  have  passed  the  limit  of  their  recuperative 
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S^wer  (§  177),  and  are  therefore  approaching  &  state  of  extinctioa. 
ence,  essentially,  in  connection  wim  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes, 
the  analogies  among  diseases  (§  670,  855). 

183.  In  their  highest  development,  the  properties  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple  are  six ;  namely,  irritabilUy,  mobility,  vital  affinity^  vimficaiiom^ 
sensibiliiyf  and  the  nervous  power  (§  175).  They  are  called  vital  prop- 
erties, vital  powers,  and  vital  forces ;  but  are  clearly  attributes  o£  a 
common  principle,  just  as  judgment,  perception,  the  v^ill,  &c.,  are 
properties  of  the  soul.  They  will  be  exammed  according  to  their 
nearest  relations  to  each  other  in  the  most  perfect  beings,  and  their 
practical  application. 

184,  a.  The  first  four  properties  (§  183)  are  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  reside  in  all  the  tissues.  They  may  be  properly  called 
organic  properties,  as  they  carry  on  the  organic  processes  (§  476-492, 
516  a).  The  last  two  are  peculiar  to  animals.  This  multiplicstion 
of  vitsd  properties  in  the  animal  kingdom  harmonizes  with  the  intro- 
duction of  tissues  and  organs  which  have  no  existence  in  plants  (§201, 
222, 232,  450,  &c.,  500). 

184,  b.  The  nervous  power  has  been  considered  a  principle  by 
itself,  and  often  regarded  by  eminent  physiologists  as  the  galvanic 
fluid,  generated  by  the  brain,  or  other  organs,  and  conducted  by  the 
nerves  {Med.  and  Phys,  ComM,t  vol.  i.,  p.  65-68, 107-119).  Its  phe- 
nomena, however,  declare  it  to  be  entii^ly  distinct  in  its  nature  Irom 
all  things  else ;  while  its  analogies  to  the  other  properties  of  life  show 
it  to  be  an  element  of  the  vital  principle  (§  227-232).  If  it  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  limited  comprehension  of  man  to  surmise  how  this  prop- 
erty should  prove  an  agent  to  others  with  which  it  is  associatea,  the 
difficulty  is  no  greater  than  the  admitted  fact  that  the  will  may  con- 
trol other  properties  of  the  mind,  and  the  passions.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  unimportant  in  a  practical  sense,  and  in  the  institution  of  principles, 
whether  the  nervous  power  be  considered  an  element  of  the  vital 
principle,  or  a  principle  by  itself  (§  175  bb^  186,  226). 

185.  Although  the  organic  properties  which  are  common  to  plants 
and  animals  are  essentially  the  same,  they  possess  greater  modifica- 
tions throughout  than  will  have  been  seen  to  appertain  to  the  same 
properties  in  the  different  parts  of  animals.  But  all  the  variations  in 
the  two  organic  kingdoms  are  intimately  connected  by  close  analo- 

S'es ;  just  as  they  are  in  the  different  animal  tissues  (§  133,  &c.). 
uch  of  the  difference  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  the  two 
kingdoms  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  one,  and  the  absence  in  the  oth- 
er, of  the  nei*vous  system,  and  those  corresponding  properties  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  animal  tribes  (§  733,/ ).  In  both  de- 
partments of  organic  nature,  however,  there  b,  essentially,  the  same 
principle  of  life,  its  great  organic  elements,  and  the  same  great  ftinc- 
tions  over  which  they  preside.  Here,  too,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  the  modifications  of  structure  and  of  the  organic  properties  and 
functions,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey,  we  witness  the  greatest 
simplification  of  life.  The  vegetable  tribes,  being  also  exempt  from 
most  of  those  secondary  influences  which  so  constantly  embarrass  our 
inquiries  in  more  complex  organization,  especially  from  the  compli- 
cations that  arise  from  nervous  influence,  are  better  subjects  for  the 
experimental  researches  which  concern  the  philosophy  of  life ;  and 
the  facts,  therefore,  which  they  supply  may  be  carried  up,  for  the 
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same  general  purpose,  as  sound  analogies,  to  more  complex  beings 
(S  191  a,  409,  733,  853). 

186.  The  mental  property,  perception,  is  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  specific  and  common  sensibility,  and  the  will  to  that  of  mobility  as 
modified  in  the  function  of  voluntary  moticm  (§  194,  &;c.,  226,  241, 
243,  500  e).  Here  we  have  not  only  other  analogies  between  the  in- 
tellectual and  vital  principles,  but  each  is  brought  into  direct  action 
with  the  other  (§  175,  184  h). 

187.  The  vital  properties  co-operate  together  in  their  functions, 
more  or  less,  as  they  exist  in  any  given  being. 

187^.  The  conditions  now  mentioned  as  to  the  principle  of  life,  as 
well  as  all  those  to  be  hereafter  stated,  and  the  phenomena  of  which 
they  are  predicated,  form  other  groups  of  facts,  which,  individually 
and  collectively,  contradistinguish  the  principle  of  life  from  all  the 
forces  of  inorganic  nature. 

IRRITABILITT. 

188.  a.  Irritability  belongs  to  all  tissues,  and  is  the  property  upon 
which  all  vital  agents,  external  and  internal,  physical  and  moral,  nat- 
ural, morbific,  and  remedial,  produce  impressions  in  organic  life ;  ex* 
cept  as  sensibility  is  concerned  in  the  function  of  sympathy  (§  201-203, 
226).  If  motion  follow,  the  impressions  are  transmitted  to  mobility, 
by  which  that  property  is  roused  into  action,  when  motion  ensues  as 
a  consequence.  All  actions  or  motions,  in  animal  as  well  as  organic 
life,  are  brought  about  by  impressions  on  irritability  (§  205,  233,  257, 
486,  500).  Ihis  may  be  either  by  the  direct  action  of  the  agent,  or 
by  the  induect  action  of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  6ccX 

When  vital  agents  affect  the  organic  functions  in  a  ^rect  manner, 
it  is  by  direct  action  upon  the  irritability  of  the  parts  which  perform 
the  functions.  This  is  true,  in  part,  of  the  natural  excitants  of  organs ; 
as  blood  acts  directly  upon  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  blood-ves- 
sels, bile  upon  that  of  the  intestines,  food  upon  that  of  the  stomach, 
&c.  In  these  cases,  however,  influences  are  also  transmitted  through 
sympathetic  sensibility  to  the  pervous  centres,  and  thence  propagated 
to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  or^ns  (§  201,  514  y).  So,  also,  reme- 
dial agents  operate  upon  the  irritability  of  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  thus  affect  their  functions  in  a  direct  manner.  But  their 
influences  are  commonly  more  extensive,  and  then  they  call  into  op- 
eration the  nervous  power  by  their  action  upon  sensibility  (§  201), 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  function  of  sympathy  (§  222,  &c.,  500). 

When  mental  emotions  affect  the  organic  functions,  it  is  by  deter- 
mining the  nervous  power  upon  the  irritability  of  the  parts  (§  226, 
227).  And,  although  sensibility  receives  the  primary  impressions  in 
the  function  of  sympathy,  the  resulting  influences  upon  organic  actions 
are  brought  about  by  a  determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
irritability  of  the  affected  organs  (§  201,  226,  227^. 

188,  b.  When  vital  agents  act  upon  specific  sensibility,  the  results  of 
their  impressions  are  merely  their  propagation  to  the  nervous  centres, 
and  a  consequent  action  upon  those  parts  (§  194-204,  222-234). 

188,  e,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is  entirely  unfound- 
ed which  supposes  that  vital  agents  produce  their  effects  in  organic 
life  by  direct  impressions  upon  the  nervous  system,  excepting  so  far 
as  sympathy  is  concerned.     This  demonstration,  indeed,  was  made  in 
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the  CammaUaHes,  but  munly  by  other  processes  than  will  be  ^ 
ed  in  the  Institutes.  The  fact  alone,  however,  should  be  adequate, 
that  plants  have  no  nerrous  system,  yet  carry  on  all  the  essential  or- 
ganic processes  that  exist  in  animals ;  while  they  are  alike  liable  to 
corresponding  results  from  die  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents. 

188^,  a.  Every  thing  which  is  ciq>able  of  affecting  irritability,  and 
sensibility,  is  a  vital  agent  These  agents  are  either  natural  to  the 
body,  as  blood,  heat,  bile,  &c.,  or  external,  as  food,  air,  heat,  light, 
electi-icity,  &c.  Irritability  is  perpetually  alive  to  the  stimulus  of 
blood  in  all  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the 
sap  wherever  it  circulates  (§  136).  This  shows  the  exquisite  suscep- 
tibility of  the  property. 

188i,  b.  Many  vital  agents,  those  just  mentioned,  are  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  organic  processes,  either,  in  animals  or  plants. 
Hence,  from  maintaining  the  organic  powers  in  constant  action,  they 
are  called  vital  sttmuli.  Those  of  a  morbific  or  remedial  nature  are 
known  by  these  epithets,  though,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  they  are 
vital  agents.  They  are  distinguished  by  very  difTerent  characteristics 
from  the  natural  agents  of  life  ;  even  all  those  which  are  -stimulant  to 
the  organic  processes ;  for  they  not  only  excite  the  properties  of  life^ 
but  are  capable,  also,  of  affecting  their  intrinsic  nature.  But,  there 
are  others,  whose  effect,  in  certain  degrees  of  intensity,  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  &;c. ;  and  tibese, 
when  thus  operating,  are  vital  depressants  (§  441  d,  650,  743). 

188^,  c.  Some  of  the  vital  stimuli  which  are  natural  to  the  body, 
as  blood,  and  bile,  and  also  food,  subserve  other  purposes  than  that 
alone  of  rousing  the  action  of  organs.  They  are  also  acted  upon  and 
appropriated  to  the  nses  of  the  system.  This  is  more  extensively 
true  of  animals  than  of  plants. '  In  the  latter  case  there  are  certain 
external  stimuli  which  are  indispensable  to  vegetation,  and  whose 
only  operation  is  that  of  excitants,  but  which  are  comparatively  un- 
important to  animals.  These  agents  are  particulariy  light  and  heat, 
ana  perhaps  electricity.  The  heat  which  is  most  important  to  animals 
is  generated  by  the  living  organism. 

188^,  d.  An  important  error  has  prevailed  among  chemists,  from 
their  necessary  want  of  physiological  knowledge,  in  regarding  the 
imponderable  agents  as  the  causes  of  life,  and  not  as  mere  stimuli  to 
those  real  causes  which  are  implanted  in  the  organization  itself  and 
by  which,  of  course,  all  the  actions  and  results  are  determined.  This 
vitiation  of  philosophy  has  beset,  especially,  the  functions  of  animals 
as  it  regards  their  assumed  dependence  on  electricity,  and  the  func- 
tions of  plants  in  their  obvious  dependence  upon  light.  The  faillacy 
of  the  former  hypothesis  is  shown  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  {Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers  and  its  Ap' 
pendix).  Of  the  latter  I  will  now  say,  that  in  all  the  relations  of  light 
to  plants,  we  have  the  most  distinct  analogies,  with  other  vital  stimuli 
to  guide  us  to  the  same  certain  conclusion,  that,  like  other  stimuli,  it 
does  but  rouse  the  properties  of  life  to  certain  special  modes  of  ac- 
tion, by  which  they  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas,  carry  on  the  work 
of  appropriation,  &c. 

But,  thanks  to  my  colleague,  Professor  Draper,  whose  name  in 
early  life  glows  upon  the  sunbeam,  organic  science  is  supplied  with 
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an  adoromant  which  vies  m  delicacy,  yet  Bublimity,  with  the  attn- 
bates  of  the  nervous  power  (§  2^2,  &c.,  234  e). 

The  professor  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  the  fbllowing  state- 
ment ot  the  proffresB,  and  nature,  of  the  discoreries  in  relation  to  the 
solar  beam.     Thus : 

*'  Until  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  was  uniTersally  supposed 
that  light  was  a  simple  elementary  body,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
decomposition. 

**  The  great  optical  discovery  of  Newton  consisted  in  proving  that 
the  white  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  day,  is  in  reality  made  up  of  many 
colored  varieties.  He  fixed  the  number  at  seven :  red,  orange,  yet* 
low,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  He  indisputably  established  that 
that  which  we  commonly  call  ligkt  is  made  up  of,  and  therefore  con- 
tains, the  seven  prismatic  rays.  They  di£fer  not  only  by  impressing 
the  organ  of  vision  with  di£ferent  sensations,  but  also  in  intrinsic  brilt 
iancy  or  illuminating  power.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  of  these  the 
yellow  is  the  brightest. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  Newton,  and  his  followers,  that  when  light 
fiills  upon  bodies  and  disappears,  it  is  converted  into  heat ;  or,  in  oth- 
er word9,  that  heat  is  extinguished  li^t.  Sir  W.  Hersc^hel,  the  as- 
tronomer, proved  the  separate  and  distinct  nature  of  these  principles. 
The  proof  chiefly  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  brightest  ray  is  not  the 
hottest,  and  that  in  the  sunbeams  there  exist  rays  in  abundance  which 
are  wholly  invisible,  but  which  can  rapidly  raise  a  thermometer. 
That  which  we  cannot  see  we  should  scarcely  call  light.  Moreover, 
a  vessel  of  hot  water  in  the  darkest  place  is  invisible ;  yet  common 
observation  shows  it  is  emitting  calorific  emanations.  The  independ- 
ence of  light  and  heat  may  therefore  be  considered  as  established. 

**  Some  of  the  alchemists  discovered  that  certain  of  the  white  salts 
<^  silver  (the  chloride)  turned  black  under  the  influence  of  the  sun- 
shine. Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  shown  that  the 
rays  which  produced  this  effect  were  invisible,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  regarded  as  rays  of  light.  At  a  later  period  I  showed  that  they 
could  not  disturb  a  thermometer,  or  communicate  to  our  organs  the 
impression  of  warmth,  and  therefore  must  be  distinct  from  heat. 
From  the  circumstance  that  they  are  always  accompanied  by  light,  I 
gave  them  the  provisional  name  of  Tithonic  rays,  from  the  fable  of 
Tithonus  and  Aurora. 

'*  The  same  species  of  modification  which  light  exhibits  (as  colors) 
has  been  traced  by  Melloni  for  the  rays  of  heat,  and  by  me  for  the 
Tithonic  rays.  But,  as  both  these  classes  of  rays  are  invisible,  their 
coloration  must  be  necessarily  so  too,  and  is  known  to  us  only  by  in- 
direct facts.  We  speak  of  it,  therefore,  as  ideal  or  imaginary.  There 
are  seven  colors  £or  heat  and  the  chemical  rays,  as  there  are  seven  for 
light. 

"  It  is  worth  remarking  how  complex  the  constitution  of  light  is 
now  understood  to  be,  when  contrasted  with  the  opiniim  hold  by  the 
predecessors  of  Newton  (§  183,  &c,), 

'*  I  have  established,  as  respects  some  of  these  rays,  that  they  dis^ 
charge  extraordinary  functions.  It  is  the  ydlow  ray  of  light  which 
has  control  of  the  evolution  of  plants.  Under  its  influence  their  leaves 
effect  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  set- 
ting free  its  oxygen  and  fixing  its  carbon.     This  wonderfcd  phenom* 
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enon  is  unquesdonablj  tbe  first  step  in  the  production  of  organized 
matter,  such  as  starch,  woody  fibre,  &c.,  from  inorganic  gases.  The 
carbon  is  first  fixed  under  the  form  of  chlorophyll  in  the  leaf.  Chloro- 
phyll occurs  under  remarkable  circumstances  as  the  coloring  matter  of 
bile. 

'*  Extended  investigations  have  shown  that  each  particular  ray  of 
these  principles  exerts  specific  powers.  The  compounds  in  which 
silver  enters  are  aflected  oy  those  of  a  violet  color ;  chlorine  is  most 
acted  on  by  the  indigo;  and  carbon  by  the  yellow.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, as  I  have  shown,  that  to  the  animal  eye  the  yellow  ray  is  bright- 
est. If  nature  could  have  formed  a  retina  of  which  silver  was  the 
basis,  the  indigo  would  have  been  the  most  brilliant  ray.  AD  our 
conceptions  of  beauty  in  colors  depend,  therefore,  on  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  carbon  atom.  And  it  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
fact,  that  the  ray  which  evokes  from  atmospheric  air  the  multitude  of 
forms  composing  the  vegetable  world  has  charge  of  the  process  of 
vision  in  all  animals. 

''  Dr.  Gardner  discovered  that  the  movements  of  plants  are  chiefly 
directed  by  the  indigo  rays  of  light  They  grow  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  falls  upon  them ;  and  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  upright  growth  of  stems. 

'*  Besides  the  three  classes  of  rays  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is 
a  fourth,  of  which  much  less  is  known;  the  phosphorogenic  rays. 
These  take  their  name  from  the  fact  that  when  they  fall  on  certain 
bodies,  such  as  the  diamond,  Canton's  phosphorus,  &:c.,  they  cause 
them  to  glow  with  a  pale  or  splendid  light.  The  exti*aordinary  pecu- 
liarity they  possess  is,  that  glass  is  opaque  to  them. 

"  The  advance  of  chemical  optics  has  sufficiently  proved  that  each 
of  the  constituent  rays  of  the  sunbeam,  or  of  light  derived  from  arti- 
ficial sources,  has  capabilities  of  its  own.  Thus,  each  of  the  seven 
rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds  vrith  special  sensations.  The  yel- 
low, moreover,  controls  the  growth  of  plants,  the  indigo  their  move- 
ments. Of  the  Tithonic  rays,  the  blue  is  the  one  concerned  in  Da- 
guerreotype portrait  taking,  and  the  red  can  bleach  paper  blacked 
with  oxide  of  silver.  The  same  peculiarities  will  undoubtedly  be 
discovered  as  respects  the  rays  of  heat" 

Professor  Draper's  analysis  of  the  sunbeam,  by  subjecting  plants  to 
the  various  elements  of  the  solar  spectrum,  demonstrates,  what  was 
still  conjectural,  the  individuality  of  its  component  parts,  and  estab- 
lishes their  rank  as  distinct  physical  and  vital  agents.  Analogy  justi- 
fied this  demonstration ;  and  had  the  professor  proceeded  upon  the 
basis  of  analogy,  and  applied  the  spectrum  to  the  philosophy  of  life, 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But,  like  Philip  and  Miiller,  in  respect  to  the  nervous 
power,  he  lost  the  opportunity;  but  in  losing  it,  he  reared  another 
beacon  upon  the  quicksands  of  chemistry  (§  476,  493,  528). 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  solar  spectrum  having  been  an- 
nounced by  other  philosophers,  it  only  remained  to  infer  that,  like  all 
other  things,  the  integral  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  had  manifested 
peculiar  agencies  in  the  pnysical  world  would  probably,  if  each  were 
specifically  distinct,  exhibit  greater  diversities  in  organic  life  (§  62, 
136,  &c.).  It  is  this  which  settles  the  individuality  of  the  numerous 
rays.    The  results  of  sensation,  the  test  of  the  thermometer,  and  even 
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of  chemiBtry»  with  their  united  force,  established  onlj  probabilities. 
Nature  alone  had  supplied  the  unerring,  the  ''indisputable'*  requisite^ 
the  Vital  Principle.  And,  although  discovery  is  probably  only  begun, 
the  principles  of  individuality,  and  of  organic  relations,  are  as  well 
determined  by  the  properties  of  one  ray  as  by  those  of  a  dozen. 
That  others,  than  such  as  are  known,  belong  to  the  class  of  vital 
agents,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  physical  capabilities  of  other 
rays  supply  a  strong  analogy  for  this  conclusion.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  experimenter  to  follow  the  path  marked  out  by 
Draper ;  and  if  it  do  not  conduct  hira  to  equal  glory,  he  will  increase 
that  of  the  projector,  and  multiply  facts  for  the  great  principles  in- 
volved. 

It  will  be  now  observed  that  every  tangible  substance  ^elds  an 
overwhelming  analogy  in  corroboration  of  the  doctrine  which  I  ad- 
vance as  to  the  vital  relations  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  while  the  coin- 
cidence in  the  specific  influences  of  its  component  parts  upon  organic 
life  with  every  other  distinct  agent,  equally  m  its  own  turn,  surrounds 
the  spectrum  with  a  vital  philosophy. 

Nor  is  this  alone  the  importance  to  organic  philosophy  of  the  rich 
discovery.  The  individual  parts  of  the  spectrum  not  only  affect  sen- 
sibility and  irritability  in  modes  peculiar  to  each,  but,  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  all  tangible  substances,  each'  part,  respectively,  affects 
certain  organs  only,  according  to  their  special  modifications  of  irrita- 
bility or  sensibility,  and  according  to  its  own  peculiar  virtues  (§  133  6, 
136,  137  b,  150  a,  188  a,  190, 194,  199,  203).  Here,  also,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  another  analogical  proof  of  the  vital  nature  of  the  influences 
of  light  upon  organic  beings  (§  74  a,  303  e). 

Much,  also,  may  be  found  in  Professor  Draper's  own  conclusions 
to  show  the  vital  nature  of  the  agency  of  light.  Take,  for  example, 
the  statement  that  the  **  indigo  ray  controls  the  movements  of  plants," 
and  that  ''the  blue  color  of  die  sky  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  upright 
growth  of  plants."  Now  what  intelligible  explanation  can  chemistry 
offer  of  those  phenomena  in  their  undoubted  relation  to  light  1  The 
unavoidable  answer  supplies  an  indisputable  analogy  for  the  vital  in- 
fluences of  the  yellow  ray.  Sec.  As  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  it  is  die  only  phenomenon  in  organic  life,  and  I  may  add 
anim^,  which  Liebig  abstracted,  unequivocally,  from  chemical  agen- 
cies (§  350,  nos.  66,  68). 

If  we  now  carry  the  foregoing  analogies  along  in  comparing  the 
effects  of  heat  and  electricity  with  those  of  light  upon  vegetable  or- 
ganization, we  shall  readily  see  that  a  common  philosophy  attends 
die  operation  of  the  whole,  and  that  light,  in  its  relation  to  vegetable 
life,  is  nothing  but  a  vital  stimulus,  adapted  to  the  peculiarly  modified 
vital  properties  of  the  leaf,  as  blood  is  to  the  sanguiferous  system, 
sap  to  the  circulatory  system  of  plants,  bile  to  the  intestine,  semen  to 
the  ovum,  pollen  to  the  germen,  Sec,  (§  133,  &c.).  Consider,  too,  the 
analogy  which  is  supplied,  in  the  foregoing  aspect,  by  die  action  of 
light  upon  the  redna  (§  234,  e),  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  various  hues  of  the  skin,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin 
becomes  blanched,  like  the  plant,  by  die  exclusion  of  light.  And  the 
analogy  may  be  extended  to  the  modons  produced  in  ^e  iris  by  the 
acdon  of  light  upon  the  "carbon  atom"  of  the  redna  (§  514,  k). 
Nay,  more,  the  acdon  of  light,  as  I  have  shown,  by  its  absence,  at 
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least,  reaches  far  beyond  the  peculiarly  modified  sensibility  of  tbo 
retina  (§  199) ;  since,  by  its  long  privation,  the  entire  organ  of  vision 
ceases  to  be  developed  (§  74).  Again,  by  what  chemical  philosophy 
E^all  we  interpret  not  only  the  painful  effect  of  light  upon  an  inflamed 
eye,  but  it^  aggravation  of  the  disease  ?  And  here,  by-the-way,  its 
simultaneous  action  upon  the  sensibility  of  aniraal  life  and  the  irri« 
tability  of  organic  life  concur  together  in  the  demonstration. 

And  now  to  continue  the  analogies  with  electricity  and  galvanism. 
Either  will  promote  the  growth  of  plants  which  no  degree  or  modifi* 
cation  of  light  can  eieit.  So  will  they,  also,  promote  nutrition  in 
muscles  that  are  wasted  in  paralysis ;  and  if  the  pneumogastric  nerve- 
be  divided,  the  transmission  of  galvanism  through  the  inferior  portion 
will  rouse  the  stomach  to  the  production  of  the  true  gastric  juice  imd 
partially  restore  digestion.  And  here  I  may  stop  to  say,  that  the  co- 
incidence in  the  effects  of  galvanism  upon  vegetable  and  animal  organ- 
ization is  one  of  the  many  facts  which  est{U)Ii8h  the  general  identity 
of  the  properties  o£  life  in  both  departments  of  the  animated  king- 
dom, while  it  proves  that  galvanism  and  the  nervous  power  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  though  each  be  a  vital  agent  (§  73  &,  74,  185,  226). 
Again,  also,  galvanism  is  a  remedial  agent,  affecting  morbid  ftinctionB 
after  the  manner  of  other  remedies,  which,  with  its  analogy  to  light  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  shows  farther  that  the  latter  is,  in  the 
same  sense,  only  a  peculiar  stimulus  to  organic  functions  (§  74,  303). 

What  is  said  by  Professor  Draper  in  the  fi>regoing  abstract  on  the 
subject  of  the  yellow  ray  in  its  connection  with  sensation  deserves  ar 
critical  inquiry,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  fects,  but  as  contributing 
light  upon  organic  philosophy.  The  chemical  doctrine  of  vision  is 
so  clearly  fallacious,  that  any  specific  relations  which  may  be  shown 
between  particular  ravs  of  light  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  may 
advance  our  knowledge,  ansdogically,  of  the  connection  of  the  rays 
with  organic  functions,  through  initability.  But  I  see  not  bow  it  is 
shown  that  the  yellow  ray  "  has  charge  of  the  process  of  vision  in  all 
animals,"  since  "  each  of  the  seven  rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds 
with  special  sensations.'* 

Moreover,  if  the  yellow  ray  give  rise  to  sensation  by  its  action  on 
the  carbon  atom,  or  by  any  chemical  influence,  then,  also,  do  each  of 
the  remaining  six,  and  each  one  in  modes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  all 
the  cases  upon  distinct  bases.  Nay,  more,  when  the  retina  feels  the 
united  rays,  each  of  the  seven  must  simultaneously  exert  their  specific 
chemical  actions.  Besides,  how  are  those  invisible  rays  employed 
which  operate  chemically  upon  inorganic  compounds  1 

In  whatever  aspect,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  chemical  doc- 
trine of  vision,  it  is  every  where  shown  to  be  untenable.     But,  from 
the  close  analogies  between  the  relation  of  physical  agents  to  sensi- 
bility in  animal  life  and  irritability  in  organic  life,  if  their  action  in  * 
the  former  case  be  not  chemical,  but  vital,  so  is  it  equally  in  the  latter,  ' 
and  vice  versa.     It  is  either  vital  throughout,  or  chemical  altogether. 

But,  organic  philosophy,  through  its  analogies,  should  be  able  to 
explain  what  chemistry  cannot  as  to  the  resulting  sensation  when  the 
united  rays  of  the  sunbeam  fall  upon  the  retina.  One  example  will 
do  it.  Thus,  every  distinct  agent  of  positive  virtues  produces  distinct 
impressions  in  organic  life.  But,  by  uniting  two  or  more  together, 
either  mechanically  or  chemically,  a  new  agent  is  created,  which  op- 
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erates  either  in  an  indiyidual  sense,  or  if  by  several  virtues,  as  an  en- 
tire whole.  So,  in  respect  to  vision,  the  united  virtues  of  the  nunier« 
oas  rays  of  the  sunbeam  acting  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  give 
rise  to  sensation  attended  by  a  white  light  (§  136,  188,  193,  199,  650, 
872  a). 

The  intelligent  reader  may  now  test  the  foregoing  philosophy  by 
what  is  perpetually  observed  within  himself,  and  biing  to  its  illustration 
the  exact  analogies  which  I  have  indicated  as  being  supplied  by  the 
different  passions  of  the  mind ;  how  anger  stimulates  the  whole  vascu- 
lar  system, — ^how  fear  depresses  it, — how  shame  acts  upon  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  face  alone, — ^how  joy  acts  upon  the  heart  and  kindles  the 
eyes  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  or  its  antagonist,  grief,  seeks  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  or  expectation  of  food  the  parotids, — ^how  fear,  again, 
Touses  the  kidneys,  or  bathes  the  skin  with  perspiration, — ^how  love 
poises  its  aim  at  the  genital  organs  (§  227,  234  gy  509,  512,  kc).  If, 
theref(H:«,  hght  do  not  affect  organic  actions,  and  influence  organic 
results  according  to  the  foregoing  moral  causes,  and  according,  also, 
to  all  vital  agents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  operations  upon  plants,  and 
therefore  upon  animals,  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  then,  by  the  clear- 
est analogy,  all  other  agents  of  life,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  every 
act  of  intellection,  every  voluntary  movement,  belong  equally  to  the 
same  category  (§  175  <;,  349  e), 

189,  a.  Where  physical  views  of  life  obtain,  their  advocates  sup- 
pose that  vital  agents  operate  directly  upon  the  structure.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  materialism.  Many  of  the  chemical  school 
imagine,  as  Liebig  expresses  it,  that  "  every  motion,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  force,  is  the  result  of  a  transformation  of  the  structure,  or  of 
the  substance  of  parts;"  that  "every  thought,  every  mental  affection, 
is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain."  And  so  of  every  pulsation  of  the  heart  (§  350).  Others, 
again,  who  belong  to  the  school  of  vitalism,  to  accommodate  their  lan- 
guage to  the  physical  conceptions  of  the  day,  speak  of  the  action  of 
vital  agents  ^  upon  the  structure  through  the  medium  of  the  vital 
properties."  This  difference  among  vitalists  is  only  verbal;  since, 
by  admission,  the  structure  can  only  be  affected  "  through  the  medi- 
um of  its  vital  properties,"  upon  which,  therefore,  the  impression 
must  be  made.  Hence,  distinguished  vitalists,  Professor  Caldwell, 
ibr  example,  who  defend  the  semi-physical  mode  of  expression,  ofben 
fall  into  the  simple  realities  of  their  philosophy.  Thus  the  professor, 
in  his  "  Outlines  of  a  Caurae  of  Lectures,**  observes  that  "  irritability 
and  sensibility  can  be  acted  on  by  stimulants  alone."  '*  Purgative 
medicines  act  chiefly  on  our  irritability,"  &c.  (p.  185,  187).  And  so 
it  ever  happens  with  inquirers  after  truth.  They  cannot  adhere  even 
to  ambiguities  of  language ;  and  others  who  see  the  truth,  but  build 
upon  hypotheses,  are  of^n  betrayed  into  fatal  contradictions  (§  64, 
236,  345-350,  350| «,  699  c,  740,  819  b). 

189,  h.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  most  absolute  physical  phi- 
losophers of  life,  they  who  deride  the  existence  of  the  "  vital  proper- 
ties," and  speak  of  their  •*  destruction"  as  an  absurdity,  not  only  tall  into 
the  language  of  the  vitalists,  but  unavoidably  contradict  their  whole 
system  of  materialism,  whenever  they  approach  the  realities  of  Kfe. 
This  is  true  even  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who,  in  his  review  of  my  Com- 
metUarieSf  attempted  their  overthrow  by  satirizing  the  supposed  exist- 
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ence  of  "vital  properties/'  and  particularly  the  supposition  that  prop* 
erties  could  be  "  destroyed."  Thus,  then,  Dr.  Carpenter,  at  a  sabse* 
quent  time,  and  in  a  work  of  great  professional  popularity.  The  cap* 
itab  i^d  italics  are  mine : 

"  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  in  relation  to  the  disputed  question 
of  the  connection  of  muscular  irritability  with  the  nervous  system, 
that  when,  by  the  application  of  narcotic  substances  to  the  nerves, 
their  vital  propeetibs  are  destroyed,  the  irritahility  of  the  muscle 
may  remain  for  some  time  longer ;  and  the  latter  must,  therefore,  be 
independent  of  the  former.  Hence  we  should  conclude  that  cofUrac' 
tUity  [mobility^  of  these  Institutes,  §  205]  must  be  a  property  really 
inherent  in  muscular  tissue,  which  mat  be  called  into  action  by  va* 
riatu  stimuli  applied  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  weakened  by  vari- 
ous depressing  agents  applied  to  itself  ;  and  that  the  nerves  have 
the  power  of  conveying  the  stimtdi  which  call  the  property  into 
ACTION,  but  have  little  or  no  other  influence  on  it." — Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology,  Section  376. — See,  also,  this  work,  §  175  d,  167  d, 
291,  350}  b;  and  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  8-12,  26-43. 

It  is  important  to  the  great  objects  of  medicine,  that  I  should  now 
say,  that  the  foregoing  is  only  an  example  of  numerous  palpable  con- 
tradictions of  the  physical  views  which  form  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  the  roregoing  work,  and,  I  may  add,  of  most  others  which 
are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  medical  materialism.  It  will  be 
seen  that  enough  is  admitted  in  the  preceding  quotation  to  substantiate 
every  doctrine  advanced  in  these  Institutes.  There  are  the  vital  prop- 
erties, in  all  their  individuality,  called  into  action  by  stimuli,  and  "  act- ' 
ing"  of  themselves  even  beyond  the  doctrine  of  vitalists,  or,  again, 
"weakened  by  various  depressing  agents,"  and  liable  to  be  ''de- 
stroyed ;"  though  I  do  not  allow,  as  affirmed  in  the  quotation,  that 
"  irritability  remains"  after  it  is  "  destroyed."  Finally,  we  have  ad- 
mitted, "  that  the  nerves  have  the  power  of  conveying  the  stimuli  which 
call  the  property  [contractility,  or  mobility]  into  action;"  and  which  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  whole  doctrine  which  I  have  propounded 
as  to  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233|,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  893-905). 

189,  c.  The  impressions  which  are  made  on  the  vital  properties  be- 
come the  causation  of  the  changes  which  may  ensue  in  the  actions,  or 
structure,  of  the  solids,  where  the  impression  is  made.  No  vital  agents 
elicit  actions,  or  a  single  phenomenon  of  life,  when  applied  to  an  in- 
organic compound,  not  even  from  an  organic  being  just  dead  from  in- 
stant destruction  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  a  pin  thrust  into  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  the  agents  which  had 
before  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  now  carry  out  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  more  speedily  resolve  the  organic  fabric  into  its 
ultimate  elements,  than  any  inorganic  compound  (445,  e).  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  agents  do  not  elicit  the  actions  of  life  by  operating  upon 
the  organized  structure ;  but  upon  those  pi^erties  which  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  &:c.,  may  extinguish  in  an  instant  ot  time ;  nor  do  they  op- 
erate upon  the  functions,  since  those  are  merely  effects  (§  176).  And 
is  it  not  a  greater  paradox  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  aconite,  &c., 
should  destroy  life  in  a  second  of  time  by  its  action  upon  the  mere 
structure  than  upon  that  living  principle  which  imparts  to  the  organic 
kingdom  all  its  peculiar  characteristics  ?  Or,  as  the  blood,  or  joy,  or 
anger,  rouses  the  heart,  or  as  fear  brings  on  perspiration,  micturition. 
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&c.»  or  as  the  want  of  air  throws  into  action  the  respiratory  muscles, 
or  as  odors,  Hght,  &:c.,  produce  their  sensations  1 

By  facts  of  the  foregoing  nature,  atid  by  all  those  considerations 
which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  diflerences  in  the  vital  con- 
stitution of  the  different  tissues,  and  of  different  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  continuous  tissue  (as  of  the  alimentary  and  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  §  133,  &;c.),  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  the  proper- 
ties of  life  are  something  per  se^  something  besides  organization  itself, 
or  organic  functions,  and  upon  which  the  agents  of  life  exert  their  im- 
mediate impressions. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  organic  be- 
ings, of  the  modus  operandi  of  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial  agents, 
of  healthy  or  morbid  processes,  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscular 
motion,  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  and  sen- 
sibility, or  even  of  perception,  without  a  critical  reference  to  the  prop- 
erties of  life  as  the  efficient  causes,  and  as  receiving  the  impressions 
which  may  be  created  by  external  and  internal  agents  (§  872). 

190,  a.  Irritability,  and  other  vital  properties,  are  naturally  modi- 
fied, in  kind  and  degree,  in  the  different  tissues,  in  tissues  of  the  same 
order,  and  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue 
(§  133,  &c.,  199,  203,  227-232,  441). 

These  natural  modifications  are  shown  in  all  parts  by  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  natural  stimuli  of  life ;  as  blood  upon  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  food  on  the  stomach,  bile  on  the  intestines,  urine  on  the 
bladder,  the  will,  through  the  nervous  power,  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles  (^  215,  227,  486),  and  by  the  differences  that  arise  firom  their 
action  on  parts  to  which  they  are  not  peculiar.  And  so  of  the  diversi- 
fied effects  of  external  agents  on  different  parts. 

190,  b.  There  are  remarkable  modifications  of  irritability  in  the  ova 
of  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  and  in  seeds.  Semen  is  the  only 
natural  stimulus  of  the  former,  in  dieir  absolute  state  of  ova ;  while 
in  the  ova  of  viviparous  animals,  the  actions,  afler  being  roused  by 
the  stimulus  of  semen,  must  go  on  to  a  full  development  of  the  organs 
ic  being,  and  in  undisturbed  connection  with  the  parent ;  but,  in  the 
oviparous,  when  the  ovum  has  acquired  a  certain  development*  the 
actions  cease  spontaneously,  the  properties  of  life  no  longer  obeying 
the  vital  stimuli  as  in  the  other  case.  These  properties  then  become 
dormant  (and  in  the  seed,  also),  and  nature,  having  fulfilled  her  final 
cause,  the  ovum  is  expelled  from  the  body,  and  the  seed  cast  off,  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  new  agents.  Semen  will  not  now  act  upon 
the  ege,  but  heat  and  atmospheric  air  become  necessary  to  restore 
the  actions,  and  carry  out  the  process  originally  instituted  by  the  spe- 
cific stimulus  of  semen. 

There  are  certain  oviparous  animals  that  present  other  peculiarities, 
and  other  changing  modifications,  of  irritability  in  respect  to  their  ova. 
At  certain  seasons  their  ova  undergo  a  partial  development  from  the 
influence  of  season,  and  from  the  stimuli  supplied  by  the  female  pa- 
rent. These  influences,  however,  finally  cease  to  operate,  and  the 
ovum  is  expelled  to  undergo  the  action  of  semen  m  the  external 
world.  This  action  again  modifies  irritability,  and  adapts  it  to  other 
vital  stimuli. 

Again,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  many  oviparous  animals,  at  least,  that 
a  partial  development  of  the  ovum  ukes  place,  though  imperfectly, 
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through  stimuli  supplied  by  the  female  parent,  and  the  ovum  is  ulti- 
mately expelled  as  when  incipient  development  is  brought  about  by 
the  stimulus  of  semen.  But  these  ova  are  insusceptible  of  renewed 
actions,  either  from  the  stimulus  of  semen,  or  other  vital  agents  (§ 
71^73). 

191,  a.  The  variations  in  kind  and  degree  of  irritability  (§  190) 
adapt  each  part  to  be  acted  upon  by  peculiar  natural  agents,  while 
the  same  agents  may  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  other  parts,  in  the 
great  plan  of  organic. life  (§  133,  &c.).  The  same  principle  governs 
the  operation  of  morbific,  and,  more  or  less,  of  remedial  aeents,  and 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  disease,  and  of  the  determination  of  dis- 
ease upon  one  part  in  preference  to  another  (§  149-151).  The  prin- 
ciple is,  therefore,  very  comprehensive,  and  refers  as  well  to  the  kind, 
energy,  and  degree  of  the  operating  causes  or  agents,  as  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  irritability  (§  150).    And  so,  also,  of  sensibility  (§  194). 

The  principle  is  not  only  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  organic  being,  but 
every  distinct  species  of  animal  and  plant  has,  in  a  collective  sense, 
its  own  special  modification  of  irritability,  through  which  its  organic 
habits  as  to  food,  composition,  nutrition,  &c.,  are  specifically  regula- 
ted. It  is  this  which  renders  what  is  poisonous  to  one  animal  or 
plant  salubrious  or  inoffensive  to  another.  And  this  lets  us  into  a 
Knowledge  of  the  reason  why  certain  atmospheric  influences  induce 
the  "  milk-sickness"  in  the  kine  of  the  Western  States,  and  probably 
in  no  other  animaL  It  reveals  to  us  how  it  is  that  the  stately  pUUa' 
nus  ocddentalis  and  the  common  peca^  tree  have  been  dying  oiT  over 
extensive  regions  of  country,  and  why  the  potato-crop  is  cut  off,  year 
afler  year,  in  vast  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  while  every  other 
tree  and  herb  escape  the  epidemics  (§  150).  These  very  facts  de- 
monstrate, also,  the  principle  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
properties  of  life,  and  establish,  alone,  the  fundamental  identity  of  the 
vital  properties  in  the  two  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  (§  185). 

191,  b.  Again,  more  remarkable  modifications  of  irritability,  or 
changes  in  kind,  are  artificially  effected  by  morbific  and  remedial  in- 
fluences, external  and  internal,  physical  and  moral;  and  these,  far 
more  than  a  mere  increase  and  depression  of  tliis  property,  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  disease.  These  affections  of  irritability  give  rise 
to  new  series  of  influences,  from  every  variety  of  agent,  and  of^en 
very  different  from  such  as  are  exerted  under  circumstances  of  health 
(§  542).  Hence  it  is  that  ordinary  food,  &c.,  becomes  morbific  in 
diseased  conditions,  remedial  agents  operative,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  when  otherwise  they  might  fail  of  any  effect  (§  226),  and,  upon 
this  mutability,  and  varying  susceptibility  of  the  property  now  under 
consideration,  is  greatly  founded  the  art  of  medicine.  It  is,  especial- 
ly, these  varying  conditions  of  irritability  which  demand  so  much 
critical  reference  to  the  exact  nature  of  remedial  agents,  their  doses, 
&c.  (§  49i,  871,  878),  and  to  the  mutability  of  the  property  is  partic- 
ularly due  the  salubrious  influences  which  are  exerted  (§  901). 
•  191,  c.  And  here  we  have  striking  analogies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  properties  of  the  mind  are  modified  in  their  character  and 
again  restored  to  their  integrity  when  the  organic  properties  of  the 
brain  become  affected  in  the  foregoing  manner  (§  175). 

191,  <2.  Remote  analogies  probably  exist  even  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom ;  though  we  have  apparently  nothing  there  in  this  respect 
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which  transcends  other  affinities  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature.  We  do  not  find  that- dead  matter  is  endowed  with  proper- 
ties as  specifically  distinct  from  the  matter  itself  as  the  living  bemg  and 
the  properties  by  which  it  is  governed.  And,  so  far  as  this  analogy 
extends  to  dead  matter,  its  properties  do  not  appear  to  be  liable  to 
any  mutations  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree ;  and  here  it  would  seem 
that  the  analogy  should  end, 'since  we  do  not  find  that  instability  in 
the  mineral  world  which,  in  the  organic,  grows  out  of  the  mutability 
of  the  properties  of  life. 

What  I  have  thus  said  of  the  analogies  between  the  properties  of 
living  and  dead  matter  is  sustained  by  the  late  researches  of  chemists. 
Thus,  on  the  allotropism  of  simple  bodies,  it  is  said  by  Prof.  Draper, 
that,  '*  to  a  certain  extent,  the  views  of  M.  Berzelius  coincide  with 
those  which  have  offered  themselves  to  me  from  the  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  chlorine.  They  are  not,  however,  altogether  the  same.  M. 
Berzelius  infers  that  elementary  bodies  can  assume,  under  varying  dr- 
cumitances,  different  qualities.  The  idea  which  it  is  attempted  to 
communicate  m  this  memoir  is  simply  this, — that  a  given  substance, 
such  as  chlorine,  can  pass  from  a  state  of  high  activity,  in  which  it 
possesses  all  its  well-known  properties,  to  a  state  of  complete  inac- 
tivity, in  which  even  its  most  energetic  affinities  disappear.  And  that, 
between  these  extremes  there  are  innumerable  intermediate  points.  Be- 
tween the  two  views  there  is,  therefore,  this  essential  difference :  From 
the  former,  it  does  not  appear  what  the  nature  of  the  netoly-assumed 
properties  may  be  ;  from  the  latter,  they  must  obviously  be  ^the  same 
character,  and  differ  only  in  intensity  or  degree,  diminishing  from  stage 
to  stage  until  complete  inactivity  results." — Draper,  on  Allotropism 
of  CMorine  as  Connected  with  the  Theory  of  Substitutions.   1845. 

192.  Irritability  stands  as  a  sentinel  at  all  the  openings  and  pores 
of  the  body,  and  between  the  capillary  and  extreme  vessels  of  the  ar- 
terial system ;  admitting  and  excluding  according  to  its  natural  mod- 
ifications in  different  parts.  Thus,  all  but  chyme  is  excluded  from 
the  duodenum  by  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  all  but  atmo- 
spheric air  by  the  glottis.  The  globules  of  blood  are  vastly  smaller 
than  the  visible  capillaries  which  carry  only  white  blood,  from  which 
they  are  excluded  by  the  peculiar  irritability  of  these  vessels.  When 
admitted,  as  in  inflammation,  it  arises  from  a  morbid  alteration  of  irri- 
tability. And  so  when  the  lacteals  absorb  deleterious  agents,  or  the 
pylorus  allows  the  escape  of  undigested  food.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  a  set  of  inert  tubes  and  me  living  ducts.  And  yet  are  we 
presented  with  tubular  instruments  of  glass,  &c-,  to  demonstrate  the 
laws  which  govern  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  of  sap,  and  sponges 
and  lamp-wick  to  exemplify  the  process  of  absorption  as  carried  on 
by  the  lymnhatics  and  lacteals  (§  289,  291). 

193.  Bichat  confounded  irritability  with  seiisibDity,  by  calling  the 
former  organic  sensibility,  and  the  latter  animal  sensibility.  He  made, 
also,  a  greater  mistake  in  supposing  that  irritability  and  sensibility  are 
only  different  degrees  of  one  property.  This  ftct  derives  its  impor- 
tance from  the  high  authority  of  the  French  philosopher,  and  the  er- 
rors into  which  he  has  thus  led  a  multitude  of  others. 

The  coincident  functions  between  plants  and  animals,  and  organic 
actions  being  carried  on  in  parts  of  animals  after  tlie  greatest  possiblis 
destruction  of  the  nervous  .communications,  isvince  the  clearest  distinc- 
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tion  between  irritability  and  sensibilitj,  however  close  Iheir  analogies 
in  respect  to  the  oi>eration  of  physical  agents.  When  nux  yomica 
rouses  spasmodic  actions  in  a  paralyzed  limb,  it  is  by  its  action  on  irrita- 
bility, for  sensibility  may  be  extingaished,  and  not  reproduced  (§  500,  d). 

2.   SENSIBILFTT. 

194.  Sensibility,  which  b  peculiar  to  the  vital  principle  of  animals, 
resides  exclusively  in  the  nervous  system.  That  which  gives  rise  to 
true  sensation  is  mainly  limited  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  (§  184, 
623). 

195.  Through  sensibility  we  learn  the  existence  and  nature  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  These  objects  make  their  impressions  upon  this  prop- 
erty as  we  have  seen  of  other  agents  in  respect  to  irritability  (§  188, 
&c.). 

Another  important  function  is  also  performed  by  sensibility,  which 
consists  in  the  transmission  of  impressions  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  function  of  sympathy. 

All  the  modifications  of  sensibility  are  designed  for  the  transmission 
of  impressions  from  the  circumference  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  437, 
438). 

196.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  sensibility,  and  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  the  recipients  of  impressions  transmitted  by  this  property 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  Perception  is  also  necessary  to 
the  recognized  modifications  of  sensation ;  and,  therefore,  the  perfect 
exercise  of  the  power,  in  its  function  of  true  sensation,  requires  a 
healthy  state  of  the  foreffoing  elements  (§  523,  no.  3). 

197.  Sensibility  is  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  common  and  ipecifie,  I 
shall  distinguish  it  into  a  third  kind,  which  may  be  called  sympathetic 
sensibility. 

198.  Common  sensibility  is  the  source  of  pain,  and  resides  in  all 
the  nerves.  It  is  generally  dormant  in  the  organs  of  organic  life,  but 
may  be  greatly  roused  by  disease.  The  best  examples  of  this  latent 
state  occur  in  the  ligaments  and  bones.  Its  development  by  disease 
is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  light  which  is  reflected  upon  natural  phys- 
iological conditions  by  their  morbid  changes  (§  137,  d), 

199.  Specific  sensibility  is  peculiar  to  the  senses,  where  it  mani- 
fests very  striking  peculiarities.  Light,  alone,  will  affect  the  specific 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  the  intrinsic  virtues,  only,  of  various  substan- 
ces give  rise  to  tasting  and  smelling,  certain  mechanical  impressions 
to  hearing,  &c.  This  proves  a  difference,  or  modification,  of  specific 
sensibility  in  the  several  organs  of  sense,  bv  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
irritability  (§  190, 191),  it  is  adapted,  in  various  parts,  to  the  action  of 
special  stimuli,  according  to  the  predetermined  uses  of  each  part. 

199}.  The  impressions  transmitted  by  common  and  specific  sensi- 
bility are  received  by  the  brain  alone,  or  its  equivalent.  The  spinal 
cord  is  only  a  medium  of  communication.  These,  also,  are  the  kinds 
of  sensibility  which  require  for  their  operation  the  exercise  of  per- 
ception (§  451,  523,  nos.  1,2);  and  it  is  these  upon  which  true  sen- 
sation depends.  Whenever  brought  into  operation,  the  mind  takes 
cognizance  of  the  transmitted  impressions. 

200.  The  foregoing  (§  197-199)  are  coincident  vrith  what  we  have 
seen  of  differences  in  irritability  (§  133,  &c.,  190,  191),  though  more 
strongly  pronounced,  and  are  clear  examples  of  what  is  meant  by 
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natural  mocHficationB  of  the  vital  properties;  and  illustrate  those  mod- 
ifications  which  constitute  the  essence  of  disease  (§133,  &;c.,  191). 

The  three  principal  kinds  of  sensihility,  and  the  several  modiiica- 
tions  of  the  specific  kind,  as  shown  by  the  special  causes  which,  re- 
spectively, give  rise  to  seeing,  tasting,  smelling,  &c.,  also  illustrate 
the  principle  which  governs  the  special  relations  of  different  agents, 
.natural,  morbific,  and  remedial,. to  irritability  as  modified  in  different 
parts ;  and  this,  also,  reciprocally  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  sen- 
sibili^.  A  hannony  of  laws  prevails  universally  (§  133-138).  Like 
irritability,  sensibility  is  also  liable  to  artificial  modifications  from  the 
action  of  external  and  internal  causes ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  ner- 
vous power  is  susceptible  of  even  more  remarkable  influences  (^  226* 
232,725). 

201,  a.  The  last  section  leads  me  to  consider  the  third  kind  of  sen- 
sibility, or  what  I  have  denominated  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  197). 
Its  office  vrill  explain  the  qualifying  term  sympathetic^  which  appears 
to  be  necessaiy  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  general  term  to  the  distinct  offices  of  exciting  acts  of  in- 
tellection and  of  influencing  organic  motions,  and  of  producing  invol- 
untary motion  in  animal  life.  There  was  a  radical  objection  to  Bi- 
ehat's  designation  of  irritability  as  organic  sensibility  (§  193) ;  but  in 
the.  present  term  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  advantage  (§  451,  d), 

** Impressions,"  says  Muller,  "conveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to 
the  central  organs  are  either  reflected  by  them  upon  the  origin  of  the 
motor  nerves,  without  giving  rise  to  true  sensations,  or  are  conducted 
to  the  sensorium,  the  seat  of  consciousness.'* 

When  light  produces  vision,  or  odors  give  rise  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, it  is  due  to  specific  sensibility.  The  mind  perceives,  and  the 
effect  goes  no  farther ;  there  is  no  extension  of  the  impressions  be- 
yond the  sensitive  nerves.  Again,  the  light  or  mechanical  irritants 
are  productive  of  pain,  and  the  effect  is  limited  in  the  s^me  manner. 
But  here  there  is  no  specific  sensation.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  This,  therefore,  is  due  to  common  sensibility.  At 
another  time,  however,  the  light  induces  a  paroxysm  of  sneezing,  or 
the  odor  syncope  or  disease.  Here  is  a  perfectly  new  train  oi  re- 
sults, the  principal  of  which  are  in  parts  distant  fi*om  the  direct  seat 
of  the  impressions.  The  primary  influences  have  been  propagated 
upon  various  organs  by  the  nervous  centres  through  the  system  of 
motor  nerves.  These  influences,  therefore,  have  called  into  action 
another  modification  of  sensibility,  and  that  is  the  sympathetic  (§  450, 
&c.,  464,  514  Ahw,  902). 

201,  b.  This  variety  of  the  common  property,  like  specific  sensi- 
bility, belongs  to  certain  parts  only  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  the 
medium  throush  which  impressions  upon  all  parts  are  transmitted  to 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  in  the  function  of  sympathy.  Perception,  and 
true  sensation,  therefore,  which  is  rarely  an  attendant  phenomenon, 
are  not  necessary  to  the  office  of  this  modification  of  sensibility,  nor 
is  a  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  brain.  Reflected  motion  may 
be  as  readily  excited  through  the  spinal  cord  as  through  the  brain ; 
••  and  we  are  in  possession,"  says  Muller,  "  of  no  facts  which  prove 
that  the  spinal  cord,  when  separated  from  the  brain  and  medulla  ob- 
longata, can  be  the  seat  of  true  sensation.  The  reflected  motions  ex-» 
cited  by  the  irritation  of  the  surface  in  decapitated  frogs  are  no  proof 
of  this." 
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*  201,  c.  Sympathetic  sensibility  appertains  to  what  are  denominated 
the  sensitive  nerves,  and  the  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves, 
which  are  also,  in  part,  the  instruments  of  common  sensibility*  But, 
a  remarkable  anatomical  distinction,  and  which  eoes  far  to  sustain 
the  variety  of  sensibility  which  is  here  indicated,  is  found  in  the  sen- 
sitive fibres  of  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  nerves;  which 
possess,  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  the  power  of  transmitting  organic 
impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  but  which  are  nearly  destitute  of 
common  sensibility.  Indeed,  it  is  through  this  system  of  sensitive 
fibres  that  the  whole  organic  department  maintains  the  specific  rela- 
tions of  its  several  parts  (§  129,  523,  nos.  1,  2,  3,  6). 

201,  <2.  The  impressions  transmitted  through  sympathetic  sensibility 
may  be  received  either  by  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain  parts  of 
the  ganglionic  system  (§  520) ;  and  either  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  When  thus  received  by  the  nervous  centres, 
they  give  rise  to  a  development  and  transmission  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er through  what  are  called  the  motor  nerves,  and  terminate  in  those 
infiuences  which  complete  the  function  of  sympathy,  by  giving  rise  to 
sensible  or  insensible  motions,  or  modifving  such  as  had  existed. 

202,  a.  The  manner  in  which  sympathies  are  brought  about  through 
the  medium,  in  part,  of  sensibility,  and  the  failure  of  impressions  upon 
common  and  specific  sensibility  to  venerate  sympathy,  or  to  excite  die 
influence  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  absence  of  sensation  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  admissible  absence  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  other 
peculiarities,  prove,  abundantly,  the  existence  of  this  third  kind  of 
sensibility.  Besides,  also,  the  prominent  demonstrations  to  the  fore- 
going effect,  which  occur  in  disease,  this  modification  of  sensibility  is 
in  universal  operation  in  healthy  states  of  the  body ;  as  manifested  in 
respiration,  and  in  the  concerted  action  with  which  the  various  organs 
carry  on  their  respective  functions.  Through  this  modification,  all 
parts  transmit  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  special  influences  that  are 
relative  to  their  existing  conditions,  and  these  influences  are  propa- 
gated through  motor  nerves,  and  maintain  a  harmony  of  movements 
(§  129,  464,  &c.). 

The  special  function  of  this  kind  of  sensibility,  and  its  co-operation 
with  the  nervous  power  in  the  function  of  sympathy,  will  be  farther 
considered  along  with  that  function,  and  the  function  of  motion,  and 
again  under  the  laws  of -sympathy,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  reme- 
dial agents. 

202,  h.  It  may  be  now  said,  however,  that  when  sympathetic  sen- 
sibility gives  rise  to  motion,  whether  in  organic  or  animal  life,  or 
whether  sensible  or  insensible,  it  is  through  impressions  received  and 
transmitted  by  this  property  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  (unless  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  be  also  a  medium  of  reflex  action),  and  a 
consequent  development  of  the  nervous  power,  which  power  then  op- 
erates, through  motor  nerves,  upon  the  organic  irritability  of  parts 
which  are  brought  into  motion. 

203.  Like  specific  sensibility  (§  199),  and  the  organic  property,  ir- 
ritability (§  190-192),  sympathetic  sensibility  is  variously  modified  in 
difierent  parts,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  impressions 
from  agents  of  particular  virtues,  and  for  their  transmission  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  for  the  ultimate  generation  of  true  sympathy; 
while  the  same  agents  fail  of  these  eflects  in  other  parts  (§  133,  &c.). 
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204.  Another  manifest  contradistinction  between  sympatfaetic,  and 
common  and  specific  sensibility,  is  seen  in  the  general  failure  of  im- 
pressions made  on  sympathetic  sensibility  to  act  upon  the  mind,  and 
therefore  in  the  ordinary  absence  of  all  sensation.  If  sensation  be  an 
attendant  phenomenon,  it  then  arises  from  impressions  simultaneously 
made  upon  common  sensibility  (§  445,  464-467,  473,  no.  5,  474,  no.  4, 
542). 

3.  mobility: 

205,  0.  Mobility  is  the  property  by  which  all  motions  are  carried 
on  in  animals  and  plants.  It  is, peculiar  to  the  solids,  though  some 
late  physiologists  have  ascribed  it  to  the  globules  of  blood,  while  oth- 
ers have  mistaken  the  globules  for  entozoa  (§  233,  253,  '&:c.). 

205.  b.  Sensible  and  insensible  contractility,  as  employed  by  Bichat, 
and  muscular  power,  are  bad  substitutes  for  the  name  mobility.  They 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions ;  since  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  other 
muscular  organs  dilate  or  elongate,  as  well. as  contract,  through  the 
same  vital  property;  and  motion  occurs  in  various  tissues. — (Med, 
and  Phynotog.  Qmm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  150,  379-391.) 

The  terms  sensible  and  insensible  contractility  limit  the  law  of  mo- 
tion to  simple  contraction,  while  there  must  be  always  a  correspond- 
ing active  dilatation,  or  the  part  would  always  remain  in  a  state  of 
tonic  spasm.  Elasticity  will  never  explain  the  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
of  the  veins,  &c. — {Med.  and  Physiolog,  Chmm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-156, 
175,  176,  399-402). 

206.  The  philosophical  Macbiide  remarks  that,  ''  as  irritability  ne- 
cessarily implies  mobility  of  the  animal  fibres,  this  does  not  reauire 
to  be  considered  a  distinct  property."  -  If,  then,  the  existence  of  mo- 
bility be  thus  implied,  it  is  a  distinct  property;  and  when  the  phenom- 
ena of  irritability  and  mobility  are  duly  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  should  be  regarded  in  a  separate  sense.  Irritability  is  cer- 
tainly necessarv  to  the  exercise  of  mobility ;  but  the  former  may  be 
gcesLtly  exalted  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  motion.  The 
distinctions  are  numerous  and  of  great  practical  importance  (^  500,  d), 

207.  The  existence  of  mobility  in  plants  is  abundantly  shown  by 
die  motion  of  their  fluids,  which  no  mechanical  principle  can  inter- 
pret, bv  their  secretions,  and  by  other  results  analogous  to  those  which 
depend,  in  part,  on  this  property  in  animals.  It  is  also  manifested  by 
the  sensible  movements  of  the  leaves,  blossoms,  staminai,  &c. ;  and 
from  these  we  may  reason  analogically,  and  infer  insensible  motions 
of  the  sap-vessels,  the  secretory  apparatus,  &;c.,  as  is  also  dono  in  an- 
imals. 

Mobility,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  sensible  and  insensible  motions. 
They  are  generally  sensible'  in  animal  life,  and  of  either  kind  in  or- 
ganic (§  476-492,  516,  no.  2 ;  also.  Medical  and  Phynological  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  ii.,  p.  150,  379-391).  . 

208.  Mobility  is  brought  into  operation  through  impressions  made 
on  initability,  whether  by  vital  stimuli  in  organic  life,  or  by  the  ner- 
vous power  in  either  organic  or  animal  life  (§  188).  The  philosophy 
of  this  will  be  considered  along  with  the  attributes  of  the  nervous 
power,  the  function  ojf  sympathy,  and  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

209.  If  sensation  apparently  give  rise  to  motion,  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  external  or  internal  causes  upon  sensibility ; 
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bat  this  impression  is  imparted  to  irritability  and  then  to  mobiHty, 
before  motion  can  follow  ^§  195) ;  or,  from  the  intimate  associadona 
and  analogies  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two  properties 
may  be  simultaneously  a£^ted  by  the  same  agents.  Where,  how* 
ever,  sensation  is  accompanied  by  motion  as  an  apparent  effect  of  im- 
pressions upon  common  sensibility,  it  probably  arises  in  all  cases  from 
a  simultaneous  impression  upon  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  198,  201, 
202). 

210.  Irritability  may  be  increased  through  an  exalted  state  of  sym- 
pathetic sensibility,  and  organic  motions  may  be  thus  increased 
through  sensibility ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing  law 
(§  209), 

211.  It  is  doubtful  whether  parts  may  be  irritated  without  exciting 
mobility  ^§  202) ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  common  and  speicific  sensi- 
bility, as  m  seeing,  tasting,  &c.,  and  in  pain. 

212.  Mobility,  like  irritability  and  sensibility,  may  be  in  a  passive 
or  dormant  state,  as  in  the  ovum  and  seed,  or  as  sensibility  exists  in 
the  organic  life  of  animals.  All  are  roused  by  appropriate  agents, 
and  could  not  be  roused  were  diey  not  already  present  Certain  an« 
imals,  such  as  the  wheel,  and  the  sloth  animalcula,  may  have  all  appa- 
rent traces  of  life  extinguished,  may  be  completely  exsiccated,  and  be 
speedily  revived  by  heat  and  moisture.* 

The  first  impression  of  semen,  or  of  heat,  &c.,  upon  the  ovum,  or 
seed,  is  made  on  irritability,  through  which,  as  tiie  next  step  in  the 
process,  mobility  is  roused  into  action.  Then  follows  the  new  ele- 
mentary combinations. 

We  thus  learn,  in  part,  that  life  is  a  cause,  not  an  effect. — (Med, 
and  Physiolog.  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  et  seq.) 

213.  Sensible  mobility  is  especially  manifested  in  the  compound 
organs,  taken  as  a  whole  (§  205).  Insensible  mobility  occurs  in  the 
small  vessels  f§  207).  But,  the  palpable  evidences  of  a  special  law 
of  motion  in  the  small  vessels  are  apt  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  negative 
fact  that  the  motion  itself  is  not  of^a  visible  nature.  As  well  might 
we  deny  the  existence  of  microscopical  animals. 

214.  The  insensible  motions  in  organic  life  are  the  most  important 
that  occur,  especially  such  as  take  place  in  the  extreme  capillary  ves- 
sels ;  since  these  are  the  instruments  of  all  tiie  most  essential  actions 
and  phenomena  of  life,  and  of  disease. 

215.  Voluntary  motion  is  brought  into  exercise  by  the  will  and 
nervous  power,  as  will  be  set  forth  under  my  consideration  of  the  lat- 
ter property  and  the  function  of  motion  (§  222-233  J,  500  d).  The 
essential  difference,  therefore,  between  the  motions  in  animal  and  or- 
ganic life,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  stimuli ;  voluntary  motion  requiring 
the  exercise  of  the  will,  while  the  organs  of  organic  life  do  not  obey 
the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  when  excited  by  the  vrill  (§  486), 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  mobility  has  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animal  life. 

Notwithstanding  mobility,  in  animal  life,  is  always  subject  to  the 
nervous  power,  motion  is  here,  as  in  organic  life,  independent  of  the 
nervous  system  (§  443,  486). 

*  See  Spallamzahi's  Experiments  in  Oputctdi  di  Fi$ca  AmmaU,  Opere,  t  vi,  p. 
48M56. 
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4.   TITAL   AFFINITY. 

216.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  elements  of  organic  compounds  are 
very  differently  combined  from  those  of  inorganic  (§  32,  &c.).  Hence 
has  arisen  the  term  vitcd  affinity,  as  denoting  a  property  peculiar  to 
plants  and  animals,  by  which  all  their  elements  are  united  and  main« 
tained  in  combination.  When  death  takes  place,  chemical  affinities 
operate,  and  resolve  the  organic  into  inorganic  compounds,  or  into 
their  simple  elements  (§  174). 

217.  vital  affinity  exists  in  modified  states  in  the  two  departments 
of  organic  nature ;  since,  in  plants,  it  imites  the  simple  elements  into 
organic  compounds,  while  in  animals,  it  can  only  operate  upon  com- 
pounds of  this  complexity.  Vegetable  organization  is,  tnerefoxe, 
more  of  a  creative  nature  Uian  animal  (§  13). 

5.   VIVIFICATION. 

218.  ^  vivification,  in  conjunction  with  vital  affinity,  life  is  bestow- 
ed  upon  dead  matter.  The  elements  of  matter  are,  essentially,  com- 
bined into  organic  compounds  by  vital  affinity ;  but  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive vitalization  of  the  organic  compounds  till  they  become  united 
with  the  solids.  This  shows  that  vital  affinity  must  have  an  associate 
power  of  vivification. 

219.  Vivification  belongs,  particularly,  to  the  assimilating  organs, 
thouffh  its  energy  must  be  great  in  the  gastric  juice.  It  has  natural 
modifications  in  all  'parts,  and  presents  distinctions  between  plants 
and  animals. 

220.  a.  Vital  affinity  and  vivification,  like  the  other  properties  of  life, 
are  susceptible  of  morbid  changes.  This  gives  rise  to  changes  in  the 
general  vital  character,  and  in  the  composition,  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

These  changes  in  composition  are  inferred  upon  principle,  as  well 
as  from  observation  (§  665,  b).  No  chemical  analysis  cffn  detect  them, 
unless  it  be  an  alkalescence  or  an  acidity  of  the  secreted  fluids^  or 
changes  in  the  urine ;  and  even  these  imperfect  results  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  objections  (§  5^  d,  53). 

220,  b.  Changes  in  some  of  the  secretions,  or  in  the  milk,  may  be 
brought  about  by  temporary  influences,  and  independently  of  disease^ 
as  by  emotions  of  the  mind,  the  action  of  cathartics,  &:c.  These  also 
affect  the  condition  of  organs  and  their  products  in  the  various  states 
of  disease;  and  upon  this  depends  the  art  of  medicine  (§  852,  &:c.). 

220,  Cf  The  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  solids  and  fluids  are 
always  the  same  in  any  g^ven  condition  of  the  affected  properties  of 
life.  They  are,  therefore,  constantly  liable  to  variations  during  the 
progress  of  disease,  and  are  various  in  different  diseases,  and  accord- 
ing, also,  to  the  nature  of  remedial  influences,  and  of  those  other  causes 
by  which  they  are  affected  independently  of  disease  ($  672). 

221.  The  changes  which  arise  in  the  solids  and  fluids  from  morbid 
conditions  never  approximate  the  condition  of  dead  matter  (§  674). 
There  is  no  "  putrescency,^'  though  otherwise  averred  in  the  late  re- 
production of  the  humoral  pathology.  Living  matter  cannot  generate 
dead  organic  compounds ;  nor  can  remedial  agents  reconvert  the  pu- 
trid into  living  solids  and  fluids  (§  17,  847,  901). 
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6.   THS   NERVOUS   POWER. 


222,  a.  The  analysis  which  I  shall  make  of  sympathy  establishes  so 
clearly  its  functional  character,  that  I  shall  remove  it  from  amone 
the  properties  peculiar  to  animals,  where  it  has  been  hitherto  placecL 
In  the  room  of  this  function,  generally  regarded  as  a  property,  I  shall 
substitute  the  nervous  power,  upon  which,  in  connection  with  sensi« 
bility,  the  former  depends  (§  201). 

222.  b.  The  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  in 
producing  motion,  under  all  its  various  aspects,  as  manifested  in  its 
natural  regulation  of  organic  actions  (§  202),  in  the  phenomena  of 
sympathy  induced  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  the  influ- 
ences of  disease,  in  tne  motions  which  are  generated  in  the  organs  of 
organic  life  by  the  passions  and  analogous  affections  of  the  mind,  in 
the  movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  production  of  sudden 
death  from  all  causes,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  other  relative  prob- 
lems, and  the  physiological  interpretation  of  the  recognized  laws  of 
sympathy  and  their  general  introduction  into  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, were  originaJly  attempted  by  myself  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  and  subsequently,  and  more  extensively, 
in  my  Essay  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents.  Should 
the  exposition  there  and  now  set  forth  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it 
must  necessarily  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  hypotheses  in  physiology,  consign  to  its 
well-merited  oblivion  the  humoral  pathology,  and  place  upon  its  true 
foundation  the  operation  of  remedial  agents. 

223.  The  nervous  power  appertains  to  the  vital  principle,  resides 
exclusively  in  the  nervous  systems,  and  is,  therefore,  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals (§  184,  h).  It  gives  rise,  however,  to  results  in  organic  as  well  as 
animal  life.  These  results,  also,  are  far  more  numerous  and  impor- 
tant in  the  organic  than  the  animal  mechanism,  while  sensibility  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  latter.  Unlike  sensibility,  also,  in  its  func- 
tion of  sensation,  perception  is  not  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the 
nervous  power,  nor  does  the  latter,  like  sensibility  in  its  office  of  pro- 
ducing sensation,  require  a  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  brain  for 
the  function  of  sympathy,  especially  in  organic  life  (§  209). 

The  nervous  power  is  constantly,  though,  for  the  most  part,  in  in- 
sensible operation  throughout  the  organic  mechanism,  and  is  the  pow- 
er which  maintains  all  parts  in  harmonious  action.  For  this  special 
reason  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  nervous  power  is  super- 
added to  the  vital  principle  of  animals,  and  that  the  complexity  of  or- 
gans and  functions  which  it  is  designed  to  subserve^  and  the  absence 
of  its  phenomena  in  plants,  aflbrd  a  substantial  proof  that  the  proper- 
ty belongs  to  animals  alone. 

224.  The  nervous  power  is  exerted,  especially,  through  what  are 
denominated  the  motor  nerves  and  the  motor  fibres  of  compound 
nerves,  or  "  nerves  of  motion ;"  these  nerves,  however,  being  mainly 
dependent  for  the  nervous  power  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
(§  201). 

Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nervous  power  is 
implanted  in  the  motor  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathy,  as  when  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  the  lungs,  &c.,  is  relieved  by  blisters,  over  the  region  of  the 
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affected  organs,  can  hardly  be  traced  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  through  the  gangli- 
onic nerve.  Again,  also,  the  very  division  of  a  nerve  will  produce 
inflammation  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed.  In  this  case  a 
shock  of  the  nervous  power  must  be  determined  by  the  nerve  itself 
(§  226).  The  experiment  is  precisely  analogous  to  those  in  which 
Wilson  Philip  influenced  the  functions  of  various  parts  by  irritants, 
&c.,  applied  to  the  brain  and  to  the  spinal  cord  (§  474  3,  480,  Sec.). 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  nervous  power  is  much  less  strongly 
pronounced  in  the  nerves  than  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  just  as 
sensibility  is  less  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  than  in  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  and  less  in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  than  in  its  ramifications ;  or, 
as  irritability  and  sensibility  exist  in  vety  various  degrees  in  numer- 
ous parts. 

225.  Like  irritability,  sensibility,  and  the  other  properties  of  life, 
the  nervous  power  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  and 
internal  causes,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  being  increased,  or  di- 
minished, or  altered  in  kind,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes 
(§200,203,258). 

226.  The  nervous  power  possesses  the  remarkable  characteristic 
of  being  a  vital  agent  to  the  property  irritability  (§  184,  b).  It  is 
also  liable  to  artificial  modifications  from  the  operation  of  physical 
and  moral  causes  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and  its  influences  upon 
irritability  will  correspond  with  the  nature  of  its  modifications ;  be- 
ing thusr  rendered  a  vital  stimulus,  or  a  vital  depressant,  or  a  vital 
alterative  (§  150).  When,  therefore,  this  power  operates  in  any  un- 
usual manner,  organic  and  animal  motions,  whether  sensible  or  insen- 
sible, will  be  variously  modified,  or  produced,  by  calling  mobility  into 
exercise,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  influences  exerted  upon  the 
power  (§  188,  205,  216,  492,  no.  5).  These  iacts  are  known  by  the 
endless  variety  of  phenomena  which  are  relative  to  the  nervous  pow- 
er (§  165,  188^  d,  480,  Exp.  12,  13,  and  14). 

227.  The  nervous  power  is  brought  into  unusual  operation  very  va- 
riously, according  to  the  seat  of  the  exciting  cause  (§  951). 

1st.  Its  operation  is  excited  in  a  direct  manner  by  irritants,  Sec,  ap- 
plied to  the  brain,  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  to  the  motor  nerves.  It  is 
also  excited  direcdy  by  cerebral  or  spinal  disease,  by  the  passions,  men« 
tal  emotions,  imagination, intense  reflection,  and  by  the  will  (§  226, 486, 
500  d,  940-951,  969  a,  974-977).  In  all  the  cases,  the  nervous  pow- 
er will  be  rendered  stimulant,  or  depressant,  or  alterative  to  the  or- 
ganic properties  and  functions ;  and  variously  energetic  according  to 
die  nature  of  the  operating  cause,  and  the  intensity  and  suddenness 
with  which  it  may  operate  (§  480  d,  743,  951).  In  blushing,  the  pow- 
er is  rendered  stimulant ;  by  fear,  depressant ;  by  grief,  anger,  hope, 
&c.,  alterative  (§  844).  These  effects  are  also  commonly  very  sud- 
den, especially  the  physiological.  Even  such  as  are  morbific  are  oft- 
en almost  instantaneous ;  and  this  rapidity  of  change  ceases  to  be  re- 
markable when  we  regard  their  near  coincidence  with  the  natural 
results,  and  that  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  voluntary  motion. 

A  close  analogy  subsists  between  all  the  foregoing  direct  causes 
ahd  all  the  physical  agents  of  life,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  reme- 
dial, as  the  latter  may  develop  the  nervous  power  sympathetically 
(§  500).     These  analogies  will  have  been  variously  illustrated.     They 
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evince  the  simplicity  of  fundamental  principles  and  the  relationship 
and  perfect  harmony  which  prevail  among  the  whole,  even  those 
which  are  especially  relative  to  mind  and  instinct  as  superadded  to 
the  simple  condition  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ($  323-325). 

2d.  The  operation  of  the  nervous  power  is  excited  through  the 
medium  of  sympathetic  sensibility  ($  201-203).  This  complex  process 
results  in  the  true  function  of  svmpathy.  Impressions  are  made  by 
physical  and  moral  causes,  by  disease,  ccc,  unon  the  foregoing  varie- 
ty of  sensibility,  and  according,  also,  to  its  aifierent  modifications  in 
different  parts,  and  the  nature  of  the  operating  causes.  The  impres- 
sions are  then  communicated  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  to  other 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  there  bring  into  operation, 
and  vanously  modify,  the  nervous  power  (§  224).  The  power,  thus 
developed,  thus  influenced,  or  so  modified  in  kind  that  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  transmitted  impressions,  which  are  more  or  less  co- 
incident with  the  virtues  of  the  remote  causes,  is  then  exerted,  through 
the  motor  system  of  nerves,  upon  the  oi^anic  properties  of  distant 

5 arts,  or  of  the  nervous  system  itself  (§  208,  209,  46^469),  by  which 
lose  properties,  and  their  resulting  functions  and  products,  are  vari- 
ously affected  according  to  the  foregoing  circumstances.  From  this 
fact  it  abo  results,  that  the  modified  conditions  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  nervous  power,  when  the  preternatural  operation  of  Uiis 
power  depends  upon  external  causes,  whether  morbific  or  remedial, 
are  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  changes  in  the  organic  conditions 
which  are  wrought  in  parts  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  same  causes 
(§  188,  657  b). 

228,  a.  It  thence  follows,  that  there  is  imparted  to  the  nervous 
power,  by  the  foregoing  means  (§  227),  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  the  remote  causes,  but  under  the  influence  ofiu  oum 
nature^  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  substituted  for  those  causes^ 
and  thus  reaches,  with  its  acquired  attributes,  and  their  various  effects, 
every  part  of  the  organization,  and,  ofien,  with  great  instantaneous- 
ness.  it  appears,  therefore,  that  this  constitution  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  various  exigencies  of  life ;  while,  as 
will  be  seen  in  section  232,  it  grows  out  of  its  physiological  nature  as 
a  regulator  of  organic  actions. 

228,  6*  It  is  also  an  important  law  that  the  nervous  power  is  vari- 
ously influenced  in  its  morbific  and  remedial  action  by  slight  vari- 
ations in  the  intensity  of  the  operating  causes,  whether  moral  or  phys- 
ical ;  though  a  determination  is  simultaneoudy  given  to  its  action  by 
the  numerous  other  conditions  already  mentioned,  and  which  may 
happen  to  be  present.  Thus,  an  impression  firom  cold,  as  a  blast  of 
air,  or  a  drop  of  cold  water,  upon  the  skin  in  syncope,  will  rouse  the 
respiratory  organs.  Another  impression  from  the  same,  and  under 
other  circumstances,  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  or  articular 
rheumatism.  One  degree  of  impression  upon  the  stomach  by  tartar- 
ized  antimony  will  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  respiratory 
muscles  (as  will  cantharides  upon  the  bladder,  or  mercury  upon  the 
salivary  glands),  and  vomiting  is  the  consequence;  while  it  simul- 
taneously reflects  the  same  power  upon  the  skin,  and  other  organs, 
and  of  which  perspiration,  &c.,  is  a  consequence.  In  smaller  doses, 
the  respiratory  movements  are  not  affected,  but  only  the  condition  of 
the  skin,  &;c.,  an4  in  lesser  degrees.    But,  these  examples  embrace 
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only  certain  parts  of  the  influences  in  each  case ;  while  in  others  they 
dre  far  more  complex,  one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of 
others,  till,  through  a  single  impression  upon  the  skin,  various  circles 
of  morbific  or  remedial  sympathies  may  be  instituted  (§  743f). 

229.  When  disease  operates  in  the  foregoing  manner  in  exciting 
the  nervous  power,  and  determining  it  with  alterative  effects  upon  re- 
mote peuts,  or  upon  the  nervous  system  itself,  it  often  imparts,  to  it  a 
modim;ation  by  which  a  similar  condition  of  disease  is  generated  in 
the  parts  upon  which  the  |power  is  thus  determined.  Hence  the  con- 
secutive inflammations  which  are  often  springing  up,  sympathetically, 
in  various  parts.  But,  this  depends,  more  or  less,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  organs  secondarily  affectea,  upon  their  precise  condition  as  divert- 
ed more  or  less  from  their  healthy  states  by  other  causes,  upon  tem- 
perament, age,  sex,  &c.  When,  Uierefore,  the  nervous  power  is  de- 
veloped by  disease,  other  conditions  varying  more  or  less  from  the 
primary  affection  are  observed  among  the  common  effects.  For  the 
same  reasons,  also,  when  morbific  and  remedial  agents  operate  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  the  results  may  be  very  various. 

230.  If  the  nervous  power  be  brought  into  pretematuial  operation 
in  a  direct  manner  (§  227),  as  when  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
brain,  or  spinal  cord,  or  the  trunks  of  nerves,  or  by  cerebral  disease, 
or  when  the  mind  or  passions  develop  its  operation,  it  is  also  liable  to 
modifications,  and  corresponding  effects,  as  when  the  impressions  are 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  sympathetic  sensibility.  Thus 
alcohol,  applied  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  increases  the  action  of  the 
heart  andT  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  so  do  anger,  joy,  hope,  love, 
imaj^nadon.  ,  But,  a  watery  infusion  of  opium  or  of  tobacco,  applied 
in  hke  manner,  depressesthose  actions, and  so  do  fear,  grief,  and  anx- 
iety. We  see,  also,  various  other  organic  functions  affected  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  (§  480-485,  489-492,  943,  945).  In  these  cases, 
the  nervous  power  is  often  determined,  with  more  or  less  effect,  di- 
rectly upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain,  and  may  extinguish 
them  instantly.  A  sudden  explosion  of  anger  may,  in  this  manner, 
induce  apoplexy,  while  in  other  cases  the  destructive  influence  of  the 
nervous  power  is  expended  mainly  upon  the  heart.  Inflammation  of 
the  brain  determines  the  nervous  power  directly  upon  the  cerebral 
vessels  which  carry  on  the  morbid  process,  and  thus  increases  its  force 
and  obstinacy.  So  with  many  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a 
physical  nature,  which,  when  applied  to  the  stomach,  excite  the  ner- 
vous power  indirectly,  or  throng  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  but  in  which  cases  the 
nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  individual  nerves,  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  other  parts.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  narcotics,  strych- 
nine and  analogous  substances,  prussic  acid,  aconite,  &c.,  which  bear 
specific  relations  to  the  nervous  system ;  either  exciting  or  removing 
morbid  states  of  the  brain  or  nerves  (§  487  g,  526  d), 

231.  It  is  not  alone  the  general  ftmctions  of  tissues  and  of  com- 
pound organs  which  are  affected  by  the  nervous  power  in  the  fore- 
going manner  (§  227-230),  but  eanally,  abo,  those  of  the  intimate  or- 

Sanization  of  all  parts,  upon  which  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  &c., 
epend. 

232.  The  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  now  described  (§ 
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227-230)  are  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  seen  to  be  exerted 
upon  irritability  and  sensibility  (§  191,  200),  and  they  sprine  fi-om 
that  physiological  constitution  of  the  nervous  power  which  is  design- 
ed for  great  natural  purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  This  power  is 
manifestly  associated  with  the  vital  principle  of  animals  (§  184,  b)  as 
a  regulator  of  their  multifarious  parts,  by  which  the  whole  are  main- 
tained in  harmonious  action,  or  by  which  the  varying  changes  and 
failures  of  some  shall  institute  vital  changes  in  other  parts  that  shall 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  former,  or  exempt  the  general  or- 
ganism from  the  evils  which  would  otherwise  arise  (§  184).  Volun- 
tary motion  (§  215,  486),  respiration,  a  permanent  contraction  of  the 
sphincters,  are  also  other  fined  causes  of  the  institution  of  the  nervous 
power.  The  power  is  in  perpetual  operation  in  every  part  of  the 
animal  organization,  though  more  obviously  pronounced  m  some  of 
its  results  than  in  others,  as  in  the  function  of  respiration,  the  perma- 
nent contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  motions  of  the  iris,  &c.  It  b, 
however,  not  less  constantly  operative,  thoueh  with  less  intensity,  in 
all  organic  processes,  whether  the  general  functions  of  a  compound 
orean,  or  those  of  its  individual  economy,  and  forever  stretches  its 
universal  sway,  as  a  harmonizing  power,  over  the  whole  organic 
mechanism.  This  power,  therefore,  is  rendered  exquisitely  suscepti- 
ble to  the  most  astonishing  variety  of  physical,  vital,  and  moral  causes ; 
and,  that  it  may  feel  and  transmit  the  influences  of  the  vital  changes 
that  may  befidl  one  part  or  another  to  other  parts,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  balance  of  functions,  and  to  fulfill  the  office  of  restoration 
as  well  as  of  conservation,  there  is  imparted  to  it,  as  to  the  other  prop- 
erties of  life,  a  partial  mutability  in  its  nature,  conformable  to  the  va- 
rious impressions  exerted  upon  it,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  vari- 
ously and  usefully  alterative  to  morbid  conditions ;  and  since,  also, 
such  alterative  effects  as  are  demanded  by  morbid  states  could  not  be 
exerted  by  a  natural  vital  agent  in  its  unmodified  condition.  Thus 
we  have,  in  the  obvious  constitution  of  the  nervous  power,  as  manifest 
in  its  common  functions,  a  principle  of  interpretation  for  all  the  vari- 
ety of  changes  that  are  not  less  obviously  exerted  upon  it  by  morbific 
and  remedial  agents. 

233.  The  nervous  power  does  not  generate  motion  either  in  animal 
or  organic  life  (§  476-492,  516,  nos.  2,  7).  It  only  influences  the  or- 
ganic property  mobility,  upon  which  all  motion  depends,  through  the 
medium  of  irritability  (§  188,  205,  208,  209,  226).  Even  voluntary 
motion  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  excepting  as 
the  nervous  power  is  a  stimulus  to  irritability.  In  the  production  of 
this  complex  function  several  elements  are  concerned  :  Ist.  The  will, 
operating  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  brain,  develops  the  nervous  power ; 
2d.  This  power  is  then  transmitted  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  where  it 
acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  irritability  (§  226) ;  3d.  Mobility  is  thus  called 
into  exercise,  the  immediate  result  of  which  is  voluntary  motion  (§ 
205,  206,  208,  209,  245,  256,  476  c;  486,  487,  492,  no.  7,  500  d). 
However  complex,  and  destitute  of  analogies  in  the  world  of  mere 
physics,  this  phenomenon  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  solution 
which  I  have  oflered  will  be  received  by  every  philosophical  mind 
which  may  attentively  consider  the  nervous  power  in  its  connections 
with  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  experiments  of  Wilson  Philip  (§  464, 
&c.,  476,  &c.). 
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Since,  also,  the  nervous  power  has  no  existence  in  plants,  their  ac- 
tions are  alone  influenced  By  the  physical  agents  of  lite ;  and,  having 
no  sympathetic  relation  of  parts,  the  diseases  of  one  pait  are  felt  hy 
other  parts  only  through  the  common  laws  of  nutrition,  while,  also, 
remedial  agents  are  curative  by  their  local  action  alone. 

233  i.  The  nervous  power,  in  a  maimer  analogous  to  its  determina- 
tion upon  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  after  tibe  evacuation  of  the 
urine,  may  be  propagated  upon  distant  parts,  with  morbific  or  curative 
effects,  long  after  the  removal  of  the  agent  by  which  it  was  originally 
excited .  This  is  owine  to  the  continued  change,  or  impression,  wrought 
upon  the  part  to  which  the  agent  was  applied  (§  514  g,  516,  no.  6). 

233}.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  the  nervous  power  is 
that  of  its  determination  through  particular  nerves  upon  certain  parts, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  whether  moral  or  phys- 
ical, whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  and  equally  so  in  animal 
and  organic  life ;  passing  over,  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  law,  various 
intermediate  nerves  of  more  direct  anatomical  connection.  This  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  many  musical  performances  and  feats  of 
dgility.  This  special  determination  of  the  nervous  power  is  most  in 
conformity  with  the  special  influences  that  may  bring  it  into  oper|ition, 
in  healthy  conditions  of  the  body ;  but  in  diseased  states,  or  where  or- 
gans are  but  partially  diverted  from  their  natural  state,  a  direction  is 
more  or  less  given  to  the  determination  of  the  power  by  these  acquired 
susceptibilities  (§  500  ?',  A;,  903).  This  peculiar  attribute  of  the  ner- 
vous power  distinguishes  it  from  the  direct  action  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  which,  if  taken  into  the  circulation  in  efficient  quan- 
tities, would  often  derange  the  universal  body.  But  the  same  physi- 
ological constitution  of  £e  nervous  power  which  renders  it  obedient 
to  the  will  in  its  transmissions  to  particular  muscles,  or  to  the  passions 
in  its  effects  on  special  organs  in  organic  life,  renders  the  power,  when 
modified  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  and  according  to  its  pre- 
cise modification  and  susceptibility  of  parts,  equally  determinate  and 
circumscribed  in  its  operation  (§  150-152,  838,  844).  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Nature  more  wonderful  and  paradoxical  than  this  attribute  of 
the  nervous  power;  and  while  the  facts  which  it  supplies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  passions  bear  with  the 
strongest  analogical  force  upon  the  philosophy  which  respects  the  in- 
fluences of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  all  parts  distant  from  the 
seat  of  their  application,  that  analogy  is  corroborated  by  the  limitation 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  effects  to  certain  parts  of  the  organism. 
The  fact  may  be  regarded  as  fatal,  in  itself,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  by  absorption,  and  to  the  hy- 
pothesis which  identifies  the  nervous  power  with  galvanism. 

GENERAL    REBfARKS   UPON   THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   LIFE. 

234,  a.  Notwithstanding  all  the  laws  of  sympathy,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  the  full  interpretation  of  the  remote  effects  of  morbific  and  re- 
medial agents,  are  as  well  established  as  any  laws  in  physics,  they 
have  not  been  applied  to  these  important  objects ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, those  philosophers  who  have  contributed  most  to  their  critical  ex- 
position, overlook. their  pathological  and  therapeutical  bearings,  and 
cling  to  the  doctrines  of  humoralism,  and  of  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents  by  absorption ;  nor  have  they  applied,  in  the  least,  the  nervous 
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power  in  a  philosophical  manner  to  an  exploration  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  sympamy.  The  oacillationB  of  Newton,  the  contractions 
of  Darwin,  the  vibrations  of  Hartley,  the  secretions  of  Galen,  the  ^- 
▼anism.of  Galvani,  the  destructive  forces  of  the  chemist,  and  the  caloric 
and  the  magnetum  oi  wilder  imaginations,  continue  to  be  adopted* 
and  show  as  well  by  their  great  incongruity  as  by  their  &ilure,  that 
the  hypotheses  are  founded  on  imaginary  data,  and  that  each  has 
neglected  the  phenomena  of  life  (§  189  b,  785). 

234,  b.  I  say  nothing  of  those  who  still  refuse  their  assent  to  the 
well-ascertained  laws  of  sympathy*  as  manifested  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  body.  These  they  have  yet  to  study  and  to  learn ;  but  it  may 
be  well  objected  that  their  ignorance  shaU  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge. 

He,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  i^ectator  of  human 
events,  who  anticipates  the  acquiescence  of  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or 
the  ready  concurrence  of  interior  minds,  in  the  intricate  problems 
which  relate  to  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions.  The  demonstrations 
of  Philip  have  become  obsolete,  in  all  but  their  abstract  nature ;  and 
the  discoveries  of  Prochasca,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  MuUer,  Hall,  Valentin^ 
and  others,  in  the  functions  of  the  nerve^  are  either  unknown,  or  un- 
appreciated, by  all  but  the  erudite  student  or  such  as  aim  at  erudition ; 
and  the  very  anatomical  medium  of  sympathies,  through  which  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  power  and  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  ap- 
peal, as  it  were,  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  understanding,  is  apt  to 
DO  regarded  as  an  accidental  or  as  a  superfluous  appendage  ot  the 
body,  or  thrown  in  to  embarrass  inquiry  by  multiplymg  the  complex- 
ities of  organic  beings. 

Coming  to  the  different  kinds  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  as 
these  are  modified  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  other  phys- 
ical causes,  as  well  as  the  analogous  modifications  of  the  nei-vous 
power,  and  its  remarkable  attributes  as  a  vital  agent,  its  direct  action 
as  such  when  developed  by  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  nervous 
system,  or  when  brought  into  operation  indirectly  through  the  medi- 
um of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  227),  and  other  analogous  facts  which 
ore  equally  substantiated  by  an  endless  variety  of  phenomena,  they 
are  pronounced  by  a  no  small  number  of  the  profession,  even  by  wri- 
ters who  appear  in  the  character  of  expounders  of  medical  philosophy, 
as  metaphysical  speculations,  or  as  imaginary  hypotheses.  Even  life 
itself  is  regarded  as  a  subtlety  of  the  schools,  or  as  a  phantom  of  less 
reputable  claims.  '*  For  my  part,"  says  Magendie,  "  I  declare  boldly 
that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  aoout  vitality,  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cloak  for  ignorance  and  laziness."* 

234,  c.  If,  then,  you  object  to  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life, 
why  not  to  the  existence  of  mind,  to  the  imponderables,  or  to  tangible 
matter  itself  (§  168,  169,  176  bb)  1  Do  you  deny  its  several  well- 
attested  properties  1  Then  why  not  deny  the  properties  of  the  mind  ? 
Have  you  not,  for  the  aid  of  the  senses,  a  tangible  analogy  in  the  solar 
beam  (§  188^  d,  234  e)  1  Do  you  cast  aside  all  the  phenomena  of 
irritability  and  sensibility,  and  maintain  that  the  action  of  internal  and 
external  causes,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  is  exerted  upon  the  struc- 
ture alone,  because  you  cannot  see  the  properties  (§  169, 189)  1     Can 

*  See  Medtcal  and  Phytiaiogicdl  Commentaries,  vd.  i.,  p.  397,  511, 513,  514,  515,  u  to 
Magendie. 
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you  see  the  Maker  of  tlie  eye,  or  did  the  eye  make  itself  (§  74)  1  Do 
the  muscles  move  without  a  moving  power?  Are  you  not  amazed  at 
what  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  mind  and 
the  brain,  which  results  in  toilliT^g^  is  limited  in  its  action  upon  the 
body  to  exactly  those  parts  where  its  operation  can  be  alone  useful 
to  the  animal,  namely,  the  voluntary  muscles ;  nay,  more,  that  the  will 
elects  of  these  muscles  such  only  as  are  precisely  necessary  to  its 
present  purpose,  and  bestows  every  imaginable  degree  of  force  with- 
m  the  limit  of  its  power,  and  variously,  also,  on  the  several  muscles 
which  it  may  throw  into  simultaneous  action  (§  23df ,  349  e,  500  i)  7 
Is  there  nothing  as  improbable  in  all  this  as  in  the  propositions  of  the 
vitalistl  Consider  how,  on  the  other  hand,  those  other  acts  of  the 
inind,  called  the  passions,  so  near  akin  to  the  will.  Judgment,  reflec- 
tion, are  clearly  ordained  to  operate  in  organic  life  for  die  moral  and 
physical  good  of  the  being ;  or,  if  they  be  also  the  causes  of  pain  and 
disease,  the  analogy  of  Nature  shines  out  even  here  in  placing  them 
on  a  par  with  the  remedial  agents  of  the  external  worla.  If  this  be 
so,  or  a  single  fact  conceded,  how  will  you  disregard  the  multitudi- 
nous phenomena  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  their  various  natu- 
ral and  artificial  modifications  (§  64, y)  1  Will  you  consider  an  ar» 
gumentum  ad  hominem  ?  Do  you,  then,  deny  that  you  possess  judg* 
ment,  reflection,  and  the  ability  to  discover  truth  1  If  you  object  not 
to  this,  you  must  concede  the  philosophy  of  these  Institutes  as  to  the 
foregoing  properties  of  life,  and  by  the  same  demonstration  upon 
which  that  philosophy  rests  you  must  admit  the  imputed  attributes  of 
the  nervous  power,  which  are  far  more  clearly  and  variously  attested 
than  judgment,  reflection,  or  the  ability  to  discover  truth.  Look  at 
the  expe^ments  by  Wilson  Philip,  Hall,  Miiller,  Bell  (§  464,  &;c.,  476, 
&;c.).  Look  at  the  nervous  system,  and  there  you  shall  absolutely  see. 
Or,  do  you  require  other  aid  for  your  senses^  look,  again,  at  the  analo- 
gies which  are  supplied  by  the  solar  beam,  by  electricity,  by  galvan- 
ism, by  magnetism.  Consider  how  they  astonish  you  in  their  over* 
powering  influences  upon  all  things  but  the  living  being.  And  yet 
you  can  not  see  how  these  destructive  effects  are  exerted.  You  give  up 
your  senses  when  the  needle  traverses  the  compass,  and  stand  in  mute 
astonishment,  gazing  at  the  north  for  some  sign  that  shall  help  the  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  agent.  But  you  see 
and  fed  nothing.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  dismay  of  sense  becomes 
inexpressible,  when  imagination  surveys  the  interval  of  thousands  of 
miles,  through  which  the  unseen  force  exerts  its  mystic  sway.  And 
so  of  gravitation.  But  the  eflects  are  strongly  pronounced  upon  the 
sense  of  vision,  and  their  frequent  repetition  begets  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  there  is  something  besides  the  tangible  and  visible  qualities 
of  matter  which,  operating  through  vast  distances,  maintains  the  nee- 
dle in  one  everlasting  direction,  and  the  heavenly  orbs  in  their  unde- 
viating  rounds.  And  here,  in  the  perpetual  operation  of  inagnetism, 
there  is  something  to  aid  your  conception  of  an  equally  unintermit- 
ting  exercise  of  the  nervous  power. 

234,  d.  Do  you  object  to  what  I  have  propounded  as  to  the  artifi- 
cial and  temporary  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  (§  227-232)  t 
Can  you  state  an  objection,  farther  than  that  whicn  has  been  just  con- 
sidered ?  Do  not  the  infinite  phenomeim  of  sympathy  mutually  con- 
spire together,  without  a  contradictory  fact,  in  proving  the  occurrence 
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of  such  moJifications ;  and  k  there  a  single  effect  of  moibific  and 
remedial  agents,  operating  through  the  nervous  systems,  which  cannot 
be  clearly,  perfectly,  explained  by  the  doctrines  which  I  have  pro- 
pounded in  relation  to  the  nervous  power  ]  Can  a  like  affirmation  be 
made  of  any  other  thing  1  But,  you  cannot  see  the  modifications  of 
the  nervous  power.  Neither  can  you  $ee  the  modifications  of  the 
electric  fluid,  as  manifested  under  the  conditions  of  electricity  and 
galvanism ;  but,  the  effects  of  the  latter  make  a  strong  impression 
upon  sense,  which  grows  into  the  belief  that  physical  causes  do,  in  re- 
auty,  alter  the  conditions  of  electricity  and  turn  it  to  galvanism,  and 
those  effects  have  actually  engendered  the  expression  of  "modification 
of  electricity."  Here,  then,  is  something  for  the  senses,  to  aid  them 
in  their  survey  of  the  less  tangible,  but  not  Jess  precise,  and  infinitely 
diversified,  phenomena,  that  mark  the  artificial  modifications  of  irrita- 
bility, sensibility,  and  the  nervous  power.  And,  should  ^ou  require 
a  like  assistance  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  and  sen- 
sibility, or  even  the  existence  of  the  different  properties  which  apper- 
tain to  the  vital  principle,  you  have  only  to  regard  the  solar  beam, 
and  the  iiolair  pnsra,  and  try  experiments  with  each  prismatic  color 
(§  188i,  d). 

234,  e.  Do  you  marvel  at  the  rapidity  vrith  which  the  nervous 
power  moves  in  its  operations  ]  Consider,  then,  the  incomprehensi- 
ble velocity  of  light, — 200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time ;  or  the  more 
rapid  apparent  motion  of  the  electric  fluid.  Or,  take  the  more  prob- 
able doctrine  of  the  undulations  of  light,  and  this  will  be  yet  more  con- 
formable to  what  is  probably  true  of  the  nervous  power.  Of  the  un- 
dulations, then,  we  have  not  less  than  458,000,000,000,000,  for  the  red 
ray;  535,000,000,000,000,  for  the  yellow  ray ;  727,000,000,000,000, 
for  the  violet  ray,  in  a  second  of  time. 

I  say,  when  we  think  of  the  physical  effects  of  electricity,  galvan- 
ism, magnetism,  and  of  light,  and  more  especially  when  we  attempt  to 
think  of  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  the  undulations  of  light 
are  propagated^  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  with  what  I  have  attrib-* 
uted  to  the  nervous  power  in  resolving  the  phenomena  of  sympathy, 
voluntary  motion,  &c. ;  and  when,  also,  we  reflect  that  those  very  un- 
dulations, according  to  their  variety,  produce  on  the  retina  all  the  im- 
pressions that  are  requisite  for  every  phenomenon  of  vision,  and  that 
every  impression,  which  is  thus  produced,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  before  the  sense  of  vision  can  ^e  excited  (§  188^  df  500  k). 

If,  also,  the  retina  be  thus  sensitive  to  the  undulations  of  a  substance 
which  is  so  imponderable  that  it  is  doubted  by  many  whether  the  sub- 
stratum of  light  be  actually  material,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  I  say, 
by  the  aid  of  this  plain  analogy,  in  making  the  same  philosophical  use 
of  the  vastly  more  numerous  and  unique  racts  that  are  supplied  by  an- 
imal life,  or  in  apprehending  that  the  viitues  of  more  substantial 
agents,  whether  morbific  or  remedial,  may,  in  like  manner,  exert  pow* 
«rful  impressions  upon  the  propeities  of  every  part,  both  nervous  and 
organic,  and  that  such  influences  may,  equally  with  the  impressions 
of  light,  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  establish  im- 
pressions upon  the  parts  in  conformity  with  the  virtues  of  each  agent 
<§  503). 

The  undulations  of  light  are  excited  by  the  various  objects  from 
which  they  proceed.    And  so  of  the  nervous  power.    It  is  not  in  tran^ 
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niUy  a  movable  substance,  but,  like  the  principle  of  light,  is  every 
where  diffused  through  its  appropriate  medium,  and,  like  that  princi- 
ple, is  brought  into  operation  bj  exciting xau^es.  Is  it  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  how  the  nervous  power  can  move  with  the  velocity 
of  light  in  parts  so  xlense  as  the  nerves  ?  It  is  less  difficult  than  the 
comprehension  of  the  admitted  fact  that  light  traverses  the  diamond 
as  rapidly  as  it  does  ethereal  space  (§  175  b,  188^  d).  Do  vou  still 
marvel  as  to  how  the  nervous  power  should  induce  or  subvert  diseases  ? 
Were  you  not  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  sb- 
lar  beam  in  its  various  agencieis  upon  inorganic  compounds,  till  a  few 
obscure  phenomena  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  undulations  ?  But,  what 
have  you  gained  by  the  undulations  ]  Can  you  tell  us  how  these  in- 
conceivably small  motions  operate,  without  a  resort  to  absolute  as- 
sumptions ]  Are  you  an^  more  convinced  than  before,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  are  realities,  or  havB  you  been  aided  a  whit,  by  these 
discoveries,  as  to  your  former  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light  ?  Vou 
tell  us  that  not  only  the  well-known  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum 
possess,  individually,  sj>ecific  properties,  but  that  "  each  of  these  com- 
prises rays  differing  m  constitution,  and  differing  in  refrangibility, 
and  that,  doubtless,  to  each  one  specific  effects  are  due."*  You  show; 
the  physiologist  a  few  positive  results,  and  he  believes  the  analysis, 
and  the  existence  of  the  several  rays ;  though  he  may  greatly  dis- 
credit your  philosophy  of  the  effects  as  manifested  in  a  department  of 
nature  which  you  only  study  under  influences  supplied  by  the  labora- 
tory (§  188i,  d).  But,  you  tell  him,  also,  that  the  solar  ray  embraces 
*<  other  principles  which  are  invisible^**  and  you  call  upon  him  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  these,  notwithstanding  he  cannot  tee  them  (§ 
17^,  bb).  The  physiologist,  however,  readily  admits  their  existence 
upon  the  strength  of  the  few  facts  which  imply  the  operation  of  an  in- 
visible agent;  and  he  doe»  so  because  he  is  a  physiologist.  But,  ta- 
king your  own  rule  of  judgment  as  to  a  vital  principle  and  its  several 
properties,  you  were  doubtful  whether  he  might  demand  more  taogi-*' 
ble  proof;  and,  accordingly,  you  prepare  him  for  an  admission  of 
your  premises  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  you  reject,  contemptu- 
ously, when  the  physiologist  sets  forth  his  endless  series  of  facts  which 
prove,  each  one,  the  existence  of  properties  peculiar  to  living  beings. 
Vou  prejudge  the  case,  aa  it  were,  by  impugning  his  understanding, 
unless  the  induction  be  conceded.  You  tell  him,  that,  "just  in  the 
same  way  that  I  am  willin?  to  admit  the  existence  of  foity  simple 
metals,  so,  upon  similar  evidence,  I  am  free  to  admit  the  existence  of 
My  different  imponderable  agents,  if  need  be''  f§  188^,  d).  The  phys- 
iologist requires  you  to  admit  but  one,  and,  witn  this  one  he  explains, 
with  perfect  consistency,  all  the  processes  of  living  beings,  all  the 
phenomena  in  physiology,  in  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  while  no  one 
of  them  can  be  interpreted  without  Uie  agency  of  such  a  principle.     • 

234,/  But  again,  I  say,  what  have  we  gained  in  a  practical  sense, 
or  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  or  the  laws  of  light  and  heat,  or  of  the 
constituents  of  the  solar  ray,  by  the  ^idcovery  of  the  undulations,  or 
by  any  supposed  decision  of  the  question  as  to  distinct  rays  or  modi 
fications  of  a  common  ray,  or  even  by  the  prismatic  colors  ]  Nothing 
whatever ;  no  more  than  has  been  gained,  in  a  useful  sense,  by  mi- 
croscopic explorations  in  physiology^  but  with  the  greater  advantage 

•  DmpeT'g  Treatiae  on  The  Form  iokich  produce  the  Orgamxation  of  FlafiU,  p.  103. 
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of  more  procision,  and  more  accompltflbment  to  science,  and  without 
the  pernicious  hypotheses  of  the  latter.  And  can  the  same  affirma- 
tion be  made  of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  yital  princi- 
ples, and  of  their  natural  modifications  in  different  parts,  and  those 
which  are  induced  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents  Y  On  the  contrary, 
we  see  this  knowledge  every  where  conveited  to  the  most  important 
uses  of  organic  beings,  not  only  in  a  direct  practical  sense,  but  in  un- 
folding the  great  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  This  knowledge, 
indeed,  is  the  great  foundation  of  physiology  and  of  the  healing  art 

Do  you  object  to  the  relation  which  sympathetic  sensibility  bean 
to  the  nervous  power  (§  201),  and  the  relation  of  the  nervous  power 
to  imtabilitv  (§  226),  in  the  phenomena  of  motion  ?  Have  you  any 
better  data  for  your  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  magnetic  pole 
to  the  needle ;  and  to  explain  that  relation,  do  you  not  admit  a  pecu- 
liar imponderable,  invisible  agent,  which  acts  upon  the  properties  of 
the  needle  1  Do  you  understand  any  better,  or  have  vou  any  better 
facts  respecting,  the  relation  of  physical  agents  to  the  mind,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  sensation  t  You  obtain  your  ideas  of  matter  through  the 
operation  of  physical  agents  upon  the  intellectual  part ;  and  how  will 
you  explain  the  access  of  those  physical  means  to  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance unless  you  also  admit  the  physiological  property,  sensibility  t 
What  intelligible  connection  is  there  between  the  properties  of  mind 
and  the  motions  of  the  brain  1  What  intelligible  connection  between 
the  stimulus  of  the  blood  and  the  motions  of  the  heart,  or  those  mo- 
tions which  attend  the  generation  of  bile  and  all  other  organic  products, 
unless  you  admit  a  principle  of  life  1  The  forces  of  life  are  concerned 
about  sensation  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  there  would  be  a  violent 
interruption  of  the  law  of  analogy  were  there  not  something  interme- 
diate between  mind  and  matter,  a  bond  of  union,  as  it  were,  through 
which  impressions  upon  the  senses  should  reach  the  spiritual  existence. 
We  may  fancy  it  to  be  electricity,  or  the  chemical  forces ;  but,  this 
no  more  aids  our  comprehension,  through  the  known  phenomena  sup- 
plied by  these  causes,  as  to  the  communications  from  matter  to  the . 
raimaterial,  thinking  existence,  than  if  we  regard  the  nerves,  per  #e, 
as  the  only  medium.  We  therefore  tuiTi  our  reason  to  the  special 
phenomena,  and  find  a  property  in  universal  operation  throughout  the 
body,  as  the  medium  through  which  certain  kinds  of  impressions  from 
physical  agents  are  ti'ansmitted  to  the  mind.  But,  we  find,  also,  an- 
other analogous  series  of  phenomena  which  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  depend,  also,  upon  a  certain  modification  of  the  same  prop- 
erty as  that  through  which  impressions  are  made  upon  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  We  see,  also,  that  these  transmitted  impressions 
give  iTse  to  another  eniSlless  series  of  peculiar  results,  which  have  their 
point  of  departure  in  the  nervous  centres ;  and  we  see,  too,  that  each 
one  corresponds  with,  and  confirms  the  others,  in  the  several  series 
respectively.  We  learn,  besides,  that  those  of  the  last  series  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  direct  effects  of  vital  agents,  healthy,  morbific,  and  re- 
medial, upon  the  organs  which  ^re  the  immediate  seat  of  their  opera- 
tion. Hence,  we  conclude, -inevkably,  that  there  exists  what  is  de- 
nominated the  nervous  power,  with  all  the  attributes  which  I  have  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  that  it  is  brought  into  operation  through  the  same 
channel  of  sympathy  as  th^  mind  when  sensible  objects  exert  their 
effects.     The  mmd,  and  the  nervous  power,  are,  therefore,  so  far  on  a 
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par.  Each  is  an  agent,  each  gives  rise  to  sensible  and  insensible  mo- 
tions, and  modifies  variously  the  ordinary  results  when  themselves 
are  aSected  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  each  are  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  analogous  causes.  The  mind,  through  the  properties  ot  life, 
forms  a  special  bond  of  union  between  itself  and  certain  parts  of  the 
organization ;  the  nervous  power,  another  special  bond  between  the 
*-  same  properties  of  the  vital  principle,  and  other  parts  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  by  which,  and  by  the  perpetual  operation  of  that  power, 
the  whole  organic  mechanism  of  animals  moves  on  in  a  well-balanced, 
c6ncerted  action.  Thus  are  the  properties  of  the  mind,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  vital  principle,  and  the  sensible  mechanism,  all  mutually 
related  to  each  other,  and  bound  together  by  laws  as  precise  as  those 
more  simple  ones  which  rule  in  the  inorganic  world. 

234,  g.  We  need  not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  nervous  power,  or  of  the  organic  properties.  It  would  be  as  ab* 
surd  as  to  interrogate  the  nature  of  gravitation,  or  of  any  other  prop- 
erty of  mere  matter,  or  even  matter  itself;  though  we  may  well  say 
what  the  nervous  and  organic  powers  are  not,  and  thus  save  much 
speculation  and  its  resulting  practice.  It  is  enough  that  we  know 
their  existence  and  the  laws  they  obey.  This  is  all  diat  can  be  philo- 
sophically or  practically  useful.  With  these  we  are  about  as  well 
acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  of  light  An 
ignorance  of  the  nahtre  of  the  principles  or  causes  affects  in  no  respect 
our  study  of  their  laws,  of  their  modes  of  operating,  or  of  the  influ- 
ences to  which  they  may  be  liable.  Their  laws,  like  the  laws  of  gal- 
vanism, or  of  optics,  must  r«main  the  same»  whatever  theory  may  be 
adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  causes. 

Inquiries,  therefore,  so  obviously  beyond  our  reach  as  the  absolute 
nature  of  the  vital  principle,  or  any  of  its  properties,  should  never 
raise  our  curiosity,  much  less  receive  our  attentioQ.  Their  pursuit 
vitiates  the  judgment,  diverts  the  mind  from  practical  and  useful  in- 
quiries, and  renders  it  prone  to  speculation. 

But  again,  I  say,  we  know  enough  of  the  whole  of  this  subject  for 
the  purposes  of  philosophy,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind,  by  the  phe- 
nomena alone ;  and  since  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings  are  far 
more  diversified  than  those  which  relate  to  inorganic  matter,  so,  also 
should  we  be  as  contented  with  the  former  as  wi3i  the  latter,  and  ap- 
ply them  in  the  same  philosophical  and  practical  manner.  We  also 
know  enough  of  physics  to  marvel  at  nothing  in  organic  beings  which 
may  be  utteriy  di&rent  from  the  constitution,  the  phenomena,  and 
the  laws  of  inorganic  matter;  and,  if  it  seem  mysterious  that  such  an 
agent  as  the  nervous  power  should  exist,  with  the  characteristics 
which  I  have  assigned,  it  will  become  less  wonderfiil  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  immaterial  mind  in  its  connection  with 
organization,  as  in  muscular  motion,  blushing,  palpitation,  syncope, 
apoplexy,  &c.,  or  even  upon  the  velocity  of  hght,  the  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  its  undulations,  its  laws,  its  effects,  &c. 

All  that  we  can  know  of  the  nature  of  any  substance,  material  or 
immaterial,  is  by  the  phenomena  it  manifests.  Where  these  are  the 
same,  or  closely  allied,  as  in  electricity  and  galvanism,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  essential  causes  are  the  same.  But,  where  great  and 
strikine  differences  exist,  and  more  especially  where  there  are  no 
analogies  in  the  phenomena,  as  between  the  nervous  power,  or  the 
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organic  propertieB,  and  all  inorganic  agents,  eubstancea,  or  causes,  we 
may  be  equally  certain  that  the  agents,  substances,  causes,  or  powers, 
are  as  different  from  each  other,  in  their  essence,  as  in  their  phe- 
nomena. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  nerrous  power,  and  the  or^^anic  prop- 
erties, are,  respectively,  tui  generis  /  having  no  analogies  m  the  inor- 
ganic world. 

The  phenomena  which  different  agrents,  powers,  or  causes,  manifest, 
are  so  unlike  each  other,  that  different  moaes  of  investigation  must  be 
pursued  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  each ;  and  the  phenomena  will 
DO  just  as  conclusive  of  the  nature  of  one  substance  or  power  as  of 
another.  A  stone,  for  instance,  affects  the  sight,  and  touch;  it  ap- 
pears of  a  certain  size,  shape,  color,  &c.,  or  it  is  hard  or  soft ;  if  an- 
alyzed, it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  several  distinct  substances,  each 
of  which  manifest  other  phenomena ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  a  stone.  And  so  of  magnetism,  galvanism,  light,  heat,  and 
whatever  else  appertains  to  the  inorganic  world.  We  examine  their 
manifestations,  and  compare  them  together,  and  distinguish  different 
things  from  each  other  by  the  manifestations  or  phenomena  of  each. 
But,  there  are  noups  of  phenomena  which  have  certain  general  re- 
semblances, and  these  we  arrange  into  genera  or  families,  as  the  sev- 
eral earths,  metals,  gases,  &c. ;  but  the  specific  distinctions  always 
remain,  so  that  by  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  each  species  we  can 
alwavs  distinguish  one  nrom  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  powers.  The  means  of  knowledge  are  of  the 
same  nature  in  all  the  cases,  and  the  pr<y>f  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
in  another. 

Coming  to  plants  and  animals,  a  general  survey  of  their  phenomena 
shows  us  that  they  have  no  other  analogies,  of  any  importance,  with 
the  inorganic  world,  than  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
These  are  derived  from  die  inorganic  kingdom ;  and  here  the  simili- 
tude ends.  If  we  investigate  the  phenomena  analytically,  they  come 
upon  us  in  a  profusion  wholly  surpassing  those  of  inorganic  beings, 
and  without  the  most  remote  resemblance.  Here,  therefore,  we  ap- 
ply the  same  rule  as  to  inorganic  beings,  and  we  learn  by  the  same 
process  of  observation,  as  much  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  one  class 
of  beings  as  of  the  other,  and  the  proof  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  though  more  conclusive  in  respect  to  organic  beings,  in- 
asmuch as  their  phenomena  are  more  various.  By  the  same  rule,  also, 
we  attain  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  soul,  and,  beyond  that 
of  Revelation,  all  that  is  relative  to  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  we  distin- 
guish each  from  all  the  others,  or  bring  them  into  relationship,  in  the 
same  way. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  what  I 
have  said  of  the  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  (§  227-229),  and 
of  the  organic  properties  (§  133-156,  188-215). 

234,  h.  We  are,  however,  so  much  the  creatures  of  sense,  that  the 
majority  will  probably  still  go  on  explaining  every  thing  appertaining 
to  life  by  some  tangible  or  visible  cause,  or  by  some  laws  with  which 
we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  better  acquainted.  I  have  already  cited  sev- 
eral examples ;  and  if  we  take  up  any  writer,  indifferently,  it  is  more 
than  an  equal  chance  that  the  authorities  will  be  increased.  Thus, 
hera  is  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  excellent  work  on  *' Medical  Logic" 
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**  The  changes/'  he  says;  '^  acoomplished  by  th6  actions  of  life  may  be 
conceived  to  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  some  imponderable 
fluid;  such  as  electricity,  liffht,  or  magnetism.  We  may  conceive, 
for  instance,  that  each  gland  may  be  furnished  with  a  sort  of  voltaic 
apparatus. for  effecting  its  specific  change."  The  same  doctrine  has 
been  adopted  by  a  host  of  medical  philosophers  of  our  own  times. 
But,  did  any  of  die  foregoing  agents  ever  produce,  out  of  the  organic 
being,  a  single  one  of  the  phenomena  of  life  1  Did  they  ever  give 
rise  to  one  of  those  phenomena  in  a  dead  subject,  although  the  organ- 
ized structure  remain  unimpaired ;  as  in  cases  of  instant  death  from 
hydrocyanic  acid,  nux  vomica,  or  from  a  needle  thrust  into  the  medul- 
la oblongata]  Is  not  the  whole  hypothesis  contradicted  by  all  that  is 
known  of  the  effects  of  those  aeents  1  It  is  the  merest  assumption  to 
sustain  an  unintelligible  ai^d  absurd  hypothesis,  to  affirm  that  struc- 
tural derangement  is  necessary  to  death.  If  galvanism,  the  chemical 
forces,  &c.,  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deposition  which  constitutes 
the  interstitial  growth,  what  bestows  vitality  (or  life,  if  it  be  preferred) 
on  the  new-formed  matter  1  Or,  if  this  vitality  be  imparted  by  spe- 
cific powers  of  the  formative  instruments,  why  should  not  those  pow-^ 
ers  be  adequate  to  the  entire  work  (§  64)  ?  Why  so  great  a  violation 
of  the  most  common  rule  in  philosophy,  as  to  introduce  other  forces, 
whose  ^eat  office  is  to  pull  down,  and  whose  resuks  are  confiision  1 

234,  i.  The  whole  art  of  medicine  consists  in. producing  certain  im- 
pressions upon  properties  or  powers  that  are  wholly  un)ike  those 
which  rule  m  the  inorganic  world.  It  will  not  answer  to  talk  of  mod- 
ifying the  operation  of  galvanism,  magnedsm,  gravitation,  light,  chem- 
ical affinity,  &c.,  by  an  emetic  or  cathartic.  It  must,  however,  come 
to  this,  if  you  will  have  it  that  those  forces  preside  over  organized 
beings,  or  even  if  they  be  allowed  to  have  a  subordinate  agency  (§ 
175,  dy 

235,  Finally,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  as  easily  comprehended  aa 
those  of  inorganic  matter,  and  denote  as  clearly,  and  even  more  so, 
the  nature  of  the  causes.  Who  will  demonstrate  the  natuie  of  those 
physical  properties  by  which  foreign  agents  produce  their  impression 
on  the  properties  of  life  ]  And  yet  so  accurate  is  our  discrimination 
among  them,  as  prompted  by  the  vital  signs  which  they  produce,  that 
it  is  one -of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  physician  to  select  front 
the  multitude  of  cathartics,  emetics,  &c.,  a  certain  species  whose 
properties  shall  correspond  with  the  modified  signs  of  toe  properties 
of  life  ^  and,  it  is  no  unusual  phenomenon,  that,  of  the  whole  range 
before  him,  he  decides  with  accuracy  that  there  is  only  one  medicine 
which  is  well  suited  to  the  case.  And  his  conceptions  of  the  specific 
properties  of  the  agent,  and  of  those  of  the  organization,  even  iu  the 
moaified  state  of  the  latter,  are  so  comprehensive,  that  he  may  foretell 
their  united  result  He  knows  as  mucn  of  the  properties  of  life  as  of 
the  remedial  agent.  He  knows  them  far  better ;  and  that  he  admits 
their  existence  and  specific  nature  is  manifest  from  his  deliberate  ac- 
tion. Whoever  prescribes  for  disease  upon  any  other  ground  is  a 
mere  charlatan. 

Who,  again,  will  define  the  nature  of  cohesion,  gravitation,  chem- 
ical affinities,  &c.  ?  Like  the  properties  of  life  and  of  spirit,  and  their 
relations  to  matter,  their  existence  is  only  inferred  from  certain  uni- 
form phenomena,  and  from  such,  alone,  we  deduce  their  relations  to 
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oY)ject8  of  more  sensible  demonstratioii ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of 
the  sensible  objects  themselves.  We  reach  the  connection  between 
common  matter  and  its  properties,  between  the  vital  properties  and 
organized  structure,  between  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  and 
the  nervous  system,  the  concurrence  between  them  in  the  production 
of  certain  effects,  and  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  several  prop- 
erties, by  a  common  process  of  observation.  There  are  mysteries  at> 
tending  the  same  conditions  of  the  whole  which  must  be  left  to  the 
sole  comprehension  of  the  Author  Who  intended  the  whole  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  in  iFidiich  we  are  alone  interested ;  Who  has  wise- 
ly secured  to  Himself  the  nature  and  control  of  primary  causes;  and 
Who  has  thereby  restricted  our  inquiries  to  the  only  useful  end  of 
knowledge,  the  existence  of  the  causes,  and  their  various  phenomena 
and  laws.  These  may  be  so  employed,  as  to  answer  the  wants,  the 
conveniences,  and  the  various  exigencies  of  intelligent  beings.  Those 
are  the  springs  of  action  which  it  might  be  unsafe  for  man  to  under- 
stand. 

236.  From  what  I  have  hitherto  said  on  the  subject  of  life,  it  must 
evidently  be  regarded,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  as  a  ca«#«,  not  as  an 
^ect»  The  functions  and  other  phenomena  are  the  effects.  This  con- 
struction, which  I  have  also  set  rorth  in  my  Essay  on  the  ''  Vital  Pow- 
ers" in  other  demonstrative  aspects,  is  indispensable  to  any  sound 
principles  in  medicine.  All  effects  have  their  causes ;  and  this  simple 
principle  obliges  us  to  look  for  a  caiut  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  It 
IS  with  the  conditions  of  that  cause,  ascertained  through  the  medium 
of  its  effects,  that  all  physiology  and  medicine  are  concerned. 

237.  The  powers  by  which  living  beings  are  governed,  eaterUpar- 
ilmSf  are  always  as  precise  in  their  operation,  and  brine  about  results 
as  precise,  as  gravitation  itself.  But  the  properties  of  life  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  variations,  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  correspond- 
ing variations  in  their  phenomena.  Gravitation,  and  other  physical 
forces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  immutable,  and  there  are,  therefore,  no 
variations  in  the  results  of  their  operation.  But  it  is  also  equally  true 
that  any  given  condition  of  the  properties  of  life,  connected  with  any 
given  influences,  is  equivalent  to  the  unvarying  state  of  the  physical 
forces.  That  particular  condition,  in  conjunction  with  the  supposed 
influences,  always  determines  the  sfime  results,  whether  in  health  or 
disease.  Ev^ry  power  in  nature,  when  operating  under  given  circum- 
stances, always  terminates  in  uniform  effects.  The  uncertainties, 
therefore,  to  which  the  science  of  medicine  is  liable,  or  any  other  which 
has  nature  for  its  foundation,  are  owing  to  our  inability  to  understand 
all  the  facts.  If  any  remedial  agent  produce  an  effect  at  one  time 
which  it  does  not  at  another,  it  is  because  the  properties  of  life  have 
been  differently  affected  in  the  different  cases ;  and  there  may  have 
been,  also,  a  concurrence  of  many  other  different  influences.  Never- 
theless, in  each  case,  the  medicine  operates  according  to  established 
laws,  and  the  modifications  depend  upon  the  difference  of  <drcumstan- 
ces.  Each  combination  of  circumstances,  however,  always  gives  a 
uniform  determination  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  ^ects.  Where 
the  conditions  are  the  same,  the  remedy  in  a  certain  dose  will  always 
produce  the  same  results. 

Although  gravitation  is  immutable  in  its  nature,  we  yet  see  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  foregoing  influences  upon  the  properties  of 
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life,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  be  affected  by  their  interference,  in  relation  to  each  other,  with 
the  power  as  exercised  by  the  sun ;  as  seen  in  the  erratic  movement 
of  comets.  In  either  case  the  incidental  influences  may  be  calculated, 
and  the  results  foretold,— conforming,  in  one  case,  to  the  laws  of  grav- 
itation, and  in  the  other  to  those  of  the  vital  force.  The  stability  of 
the  physiological  conditions  enables  us  to  calculate  not  only  what  will 
happen  to-day,  but  throuffh  aU  future  time.  But,  the  vital  conditions 
are  subject  to  precise  modifications  at  the  several  great  eras  or  stages 
of  life;  but,  being  marked  by  uniformity,  the  results  are  forever  the 
same,  at  each  era  respectively.  The  fundamental  changes  enable 
us,  also,  to  foresee  how  the  modified  properties  of  life  will  be  differ- 
ently affected  by  vital  stimuli,  the  new  sympathies  that  will  spring  up, 
the  different  relations  of  sensibility  to  the  faculties  a£  the  mind,  the 
difference  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  ice,,  at  the  several  eras. 
From  these  natural  and  uniform  modifications  of  the  vital  states,  we 
may  turn  to  those  of  a  fluctuating  and  accidental  nature,  which  grow 
out  of  the  influence  of  climate,  habits,  employments,  &c.,  and  which 
may  be  not  only  as  lasting  as  the  individual,  but  may  be  transmitted 
to  his  posterity.  As  at  the  different  eras  of  life,  we  here  find,  also, 
variable  influences  from  the  natural,  the  morbific,  and  the  remedial 
agents,  variable  sympathies,  &c.,  among  organs,  according  to  the  arti- 
ficially-modified condition  of  the  properties  of  life.  These  conditions, 
however,  are  rarely  exactlv  the  same  in  any  two  individuals ;  but, 
they  are  strictly  analogous  m  principle  to  the  natural  ones  which  dis- 
tinguish the  several  stages  of  life,  and,  so  far  as  they  may  be  known 
in  any  given  case,  we  may  calculate,  with  great  approximation  to  the 
truth,  what  will  be  the  special  characteristic  phenomena  that  wiH 
mark  the  organic,  the  animal,  and  the  intellectual  existence  of  that  in- 
dividual (§  153-156,  535,  &c.,  574,  &c.). 

Thus  we  have  a  series  of  analogies,  in  respect  to  the  mutability  of 
the  properties  of  life,  and  corresponding  results,  which  bring  us  upon 
the  confines  of  disease ;  which  consists,  eJso,  in  certain  modifications  of 
the  vital  properties,  but  more  profound,  more  various,  and  more  tran- 
sient (§  176-182).  Here  lie  the  difficulties  of  medicine  ;  difficulties 
attending  our  knowledge  of  the  modifying  causes,  the  influences  they 
produce,  the  complications  of  sympathy,  and  other  contingent  circum- 
stances. All  these  conditions  must  be  known  in  any  given  case,  to 
foresee,  with  certainty,  any  immediate  or  more  remote  result  either 
of  disease  or  of  the  action  of  any  medicine,  or  of  any  natural  vital 
agent.  But,  the  properties  of  life  being  never  very  ereatly  varied 
from  their  natural  character,  we  may  come,  by  a  careful  observadon 
of  their  varying  phenomena,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  conditions,  and 
to  foresee  the  results,  or  such  as  may  spring  from  the  operation  of 
medicine,  from  the  different  kinds  of  food,  &c.,  with  sufficient  accurar 
cy  for  all  useful  purposes.  With  this  knowledge,  we  get  at  the  most 
important  laws  of  disease,  general  and  specific,  and  build  up  princi- 
ples which  are  more  valuable  in  practice  than  ages  of  disconnected 
experience  (§  149,  150). 

238.  I  have  said,  that  although  instability  is  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  properties  of  life,  and  lies  at  the  found aton  of  disease  and 
therapeutics,  these  properties  never  undergo  any  radical  change  till 
they  shall  have  lost  their  recuperative  tendency.     They  are  the  only 
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attributes  of  organic  beings  that  do  not  undergo  absolute  change  and 
renewal.  These  properties  must  be  forever  present,  without  essential 
change  of  their  nature,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  decay  and  renewal, 
which  are  in  peipetual  progress  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  over  which 
the  properties  preside. 

^  Ilence  an  important  law,  that  all  hereditary  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease, and  all  impressions  firom  morbific  agents,  which  do  not  produce 
their  manifest  effects  till  the  blood  shall  have  undergone  a  renewal 
(as  in  hydrophobia,  fevers,  &c.),  must  be  primarily  exerted  upon  the 
properties  of  life,  and  that  all  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  fluids 
and  solids  must  be  due  to  that  original  modification  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties. To  perpetuate  the  primary  influences,  something  of  a  permit 
nent  nature  must  receiine  the  impression.  Analogy,  alone,  would  as* 
sure  us  that  this  must  be  also  equally  true  of  the  effects  of  all  mor- 
bific cuid  remedial  agents. 

^  .  239.  There  is  nothing  more  important  to  be  known  and  appreci- 
ated, than  the  endowment  of  the  properties  of  life  with  a  tendency  to 
return  from  diseased  to  their  natural  states.  This  is  the  vis  tnedica" 
trix  natura,  and  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  therapeutics.  Thisi 
and  this  alone,  has  given  rise  to  the  art  of  medicine ;  smce,  by  no  ar- 
tificial means  can  the  diseased  properties  and  functions  of  life  be  con- 
rerted^into  their  healthy  state.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  most 
efficient  remedial  agents  institute  their  favorable  effects  by  establish- 
ing new  pathological  conditions ;  which  farther  shows  that  it  is  nature 
alone  which  cures,  and  through  the  foregoing  principle.  That  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exemplifications  of  Design,  smce, 
without  it,  the  human  race  would  become  extinct. 

«  240.  Connected  with  the  foregoing  law  is  another  not  less  funda- 
mental, and  which  shows  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  the  effects  of 
remedial  agents  upon  healthy  to  morbid  conditions.  It  is,  that  the 
susceptibility  of  all  parts  to  the  action  of  remedies,  physical  or  moral, 
is  very  different  in  disease  from  what  it  is  in  health,  and  the  nature 
and  the  results  of  the  influences  are  greatly  different  in  the  two  con- 
ditions. Take  many  of  the  most  powerful  agents,  arsenic,  tartarized 
antimony,  iodine,  &:c.,  and  when  administered  in  certain  small  and 
repeated  alterative  doses,  they  bring  about  the  cure  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  formidable  conditions  of  disease ;  while  the  same  doses 
may  not  manifest  any  action  upon  the  system,  or  on  any  part  of  it,  un- 
der circumstances  of  health.  This  manifestly  depends  upon  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties,  in  their  diseased  con- 
ditions, to  the  action  of  foreign  agents,  and  upon  an  increased  dispo- 
sition to  undergo  changes.  And  here  we  have  opened  a  grand  ois- 
play  of  infinite  Design,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  to  mitigate  the  pen- 
alties of  disease,  and  to  preserve  the  human  race.  This  law,  which 
unfolds  a  principle  latent  in  health,  and  by  which  morbid  organic 
properties  acquire  susceptibilities  to  salutsurv  influences  from  agenta 
which  in  healUi  would  either  produce  no  eflects,  or  lead  to  untoward 
results,  and  its  ally,  the  great  recuperative  principle  (§  239),  impose 
the  highest  obligation  on  physicians  to  become  medical  philosophers 

7.   THE    MIND    AND   ITS    PROPERTIES. 

241,  a.  Reason  and  instinct  belong  to  man ;  instinct  alone  to  ani- 
mals.    Mind  is  commonly  regarded  as  synonymous  with  reason,  and 
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instinct  a  principle  bj  itseltl  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  true  of  ani- 
mals ;  but  I  would  consider  instinct,  in  relation  to  man,  as  a  property 
of  the  Boul ;  while  in  animals  it  is  shorn  of  the  great  distinguishing 
attribute  of  man,  the  rational,  immortal  faculty.  Independently  or 
the  specific  facts  which  go  to  this  conclusion,  it  has  the  strong  ground 
of  analogy  in  the  more  complex  condition  of  the  principle  of  life  as  it 
exbts  in  animals  than  in  plants  (§  184,  185). 

241,  h.  To  simplify  the  discussion  of  this  intricate  subject,  the  word 
fnindf  with  the  foregoing  explanation,  and  mental  properties,  so  far  as 
perception,  the  will,  and  the  understanding,  are  concerned,  may  be 
applied  indiscriminately  to  man  and  ^animals.  Judgment  and  reflec* 
tion  are  the  great  characteristics  of  reason ;  but,  contrary  to  the  usual 
representation,  the  understanding  belongs  as  well  to  the  itistinct  of 
ammals  as  to  the  human  mind.  Many,  again,  may  be  disposed  to 
consider  the  understanding  a  function,  rather  than  a  property;  but 
this  construction  would  suppose  the  operation  of  judgment  and  reflec-* 
tion,  which  do  not  belong  to  animals.  The  term  is  also  employed  in 
other  acceptations  than,  the  present. 

241,  c.  The  abstract  manner  in  which  metaphysicians  have  consid- 
ered all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  while  no  one  of  them  is  performed 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  brain,  or  a  principal  nervous  centre, 
and  originally  elicited  through  the  corporeal  senses,  proves  to  us  that 
physiologists  are  best  qualified  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  the  soul 
and  of  instinct,  and  to  indicate  their  relations  to  the  body,  and  the 
laws  which  they  observe.  There  is  also  a  mysterious  affinity  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  the  instinct  of  animals,  of  which  metaphysicians 
take  but  little  or  no  cognizance.  This  alliance  is  shown  by  the  cor* 
responding  manifestations  of  perception,  of  underetanding,  and  of  the 
Ivill  in  animals;  by  the  amazing  precision  with  which  their  habits  are 
regulated ;  by  ^e  evidence  of  common  passions ;  by  the  coincidence 
in  the  external  senses  of  man  and  animals,  through  which  they  alike 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  external  things;  by  the  parallel  in  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  brain  of  man  and  of  aikimals  which  stand  high 
in  the  scale ;  and  by  other  analogies,  which  denote  an  affinity  between 
the  soul  and  instinct  So  great  and  various,  indeed,  are  the  evidencea 
of.  the  foregoing  nature,  that  the  special  attributes  of  instinct  are  a9> 
sociated  with  the  human  mind ;  thus  forming  a  connecting  link,  through 
the  moral  faculties,  between  rational  and  irrational  beings. 

Nevertheless,  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  are  infinitely  su- 
perior to  those  of  instinct,  while  the. operations  of  instinct  in  animals 
greatly  surpass  any  of  its  manifestations  in  man.  Many  special  pecu- 
liarities concur,  also,  in  demonstrating  an  absolute  distinction  between 
the  rational  mind  and  instinct.  The  latter,  for  instance,  always  moves, 
in  each  individual  species  of  animal,  in  a  particular,  unvarying  path, 
but  differently  in  each  species  of  animal.*  It  never  diverges  to  im- 
prove its  original  endowments,  or  to  add  a  gain  which  it  did  not  pos- 
sess in  its  infant  condition.  It  is  then  nearly  as  perfect  in  its  opera- 
tions as  at  mature  age ;  nor  does  one  generation  of  animals  gain  upon 
its  predecessors.  How  different  with  reason,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  man !  He  passes  through  early  infancy  without  a  trace  of  the  for- 
mer, and  vrith  only  that  helpless  development  of  the  latter  which  ena- 

*  Here  I  may  aay  ikat  analogy  prove$  that  there  %»  hut  one  tpecies  of  mankind,  tince  the 
manjfeiiaHont  of  rta$on  and  vutinet  are  the  same  m  all. 
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bles  him,  with  the  foreign  aid  of  reason,  to  imbibe  the  sustenance  re- 
quired by  organic  life.  Unlike  the  instinct  of  animals,  however,  the 
corresponding  manifestations  become  greatly  multiplied  as  age  ad- 
vances ;  but  it  remains  always  far  more  circumscribed  and  imperfect, 
and  often  plunging  itself^  and  leading  reason,  into  violations  of  their 
natural  functions.  And  what  a  contrast  between  the  limitations  of  in- 
stinct and  the  progress  and  grasp  of  the  human  mind ;  the  latter  for- 
ever ranging  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  nature,  investigating  their 
phenomena,  developing  their  powers,  their  subsidiary  causes,  and  their 
laws,  turning  in  upon  itself  and  multiplying  its  knowledge,  and  en- 
larging its  powers  by  its  own  independent  efforts,  laying  up  the  gains 
of  Uie  past  as  a  fruidful  source  of  present  good  and  of  rarther  acquisi- 
tions, distinguishing  good  from  evil,  from  which  results  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  investigating  its  own  attributes,  and  attempting 
even  its  own  nature,  and  tracing  up  its  existence  to  a  Higher  Power, 
as  the  Author  of  the  Universe  which  was  made  for  the  contemplation 
and  the  enjoyment  of  mind  (§  175). 

241.  ^.  It  is  not  an  olnect,  however,  of  the  Institutes  to  investigate 
the  philosophy  of  mind  beyond  those  physiological  considerations 
which  are  relative  to  the  properties  ana  functions  of  life,  however 
it  may  have  been  important  to  their  interests  to  contradistinguish  the 
Maker  from  His  works  (§  14  c,  175,  d«50;  hr4).  Perception  and  the 
unU  are  the  only  mental  properties  which  concur,  more  or  less,  in  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life. , 

242.  Perception  is  always  necessan"  to  true  sensation,  and  therefore 
to  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses.  The  mind,  or  instinct,  must  per- 
ceive an  impression  made  upon  sense,  and  consciousness  must  operate 
before  the  impression  can  be  realized.  The  phenomena  of  sympa- 
thy in  their  connection  with  sensibility,  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
life,  are  not  relative  to  sensation,  but  depend  on  a  special  modification 
of  sensibility  and  on  the  nervous  power. 

243.  The  toUl^  another  property  of  the  mind,  upon  which  volition 
depends,  exemplifies  yet  farther  the  complexity  of  the  principles 
which  obtain  in  the  animal  kingdom;  and  its  phenomena  admonish 
us  to  pause  over  that  materialism  which  sees  nothing  but  the  demon- 
strations of  physical  and  chemical  power  in  the  equally  unique  mani- 
festations of  irritability,  sensibility,  mobility,  the  nervous  power, — ^the 
entire  organic  force  (§  215). 

The  will  presides  in  animal  life.  It  governs  the  movements  not 
only  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  even  the  operations  of  the  other 
mental  faculties.  In  producing  muscular  motion,  the  operations  of 
judgment  and  p^ception  are  often  associated,  and  even  bring  the  will 
into  action.  All  muscular  movements  with  which  the  mind,  or  in- 
stinct, is  not  connected,  depend  upon  other  causes  than  the  wilL  Vol- 
untary motion  is,  therefore,  as  dependent  on  the  will,  as  true  sensation 
is  upon  perception. 

The  will  has  little  or  no  operation  in  organic  life  (§  500,  e) ;  though 
the  passions  operate  with  power  upon  the  heart,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
&;c.  This  peculiarity  is  founded  m  consummate  Design ;  since  great- 
er latitude  to  the  Will  would  be  incompatible  with  animal  existence ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  other  elements  of  the  mind  are  allowed,  for 
useful  purposes,  to  stretch  their  influences  to  the  deep  recesses  of  life. 

244.  The  will,  a  property  of  the  mind,  like  the  nervous  power  a 
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property  of  the  vital  jprinciple,  is,  therefore,  a  vital  stimuluB  to  the 
brain,  whose  chief  office  is  the  production  of  voluntary  motion,  by 
bringineinto  action  the  nervous  power. 

245.  When  the  will  gives  rise  to  voluntary  motion,  the  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  when  motion  is  developed  in  Uie  organs  of  organic  life 
by  the  nervous  power  (§  205-215).  The  latter  may  take  place 
through  impressions  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  227,  500), 
or  by  impressions  exerted  in  a  direct  manner  upon  these  centres  (§ 
227,  230,  477).  The  will  operates  in  the  direct  manner,  develops 
the  nervous  power,  and  transmits  it  to  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  by  which  mobility  is  broue^ht  into  operation  (§  233).  When 
the  passions  affect  the  movements  m  organic  life,  it  is  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  with  the  will  in  animal  life  (§  50O,  h). 

246.  Thus  it  appeazs  that  the  unity  in  the  great  plan  of  the  ner- 
vous power,  in  its  relations  to  both  organic  and  animal  life,  to  mind  as 
well  as  to  matter,  and  the  perfect  concurrence  of  all  the  facts,  and  the 
obvious  nature  of  the  whole,  which  declare  a  harmony  of  principles 
and  laws  throughout  all  the  immense  variety  relative  to  the  nervous 
power,  continue  to  unfold  a  grandeur  of  the  subject  which  invites  an 
unprejudiced  attention  to  the  expositions  I  have  made  of  this  brilliant 
institution  of  Nature. 


FOUETH  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

FUNCTIONS. 

247.  Our  fourth  grand  division  of  Physiology  comprehends  the 
functions  of  drganic  oeings.  They  are  carried  on  by  the  properties 
of  life  in  their  connection  with  organized  structure  (§  170,  175,  177), 
and  of  which  the  functions  are  the  great  final  causes,  or  effects  (§  176). 
They  are,  indeed,  the  only  useful  ends  of  life;  since,  otherwise,  all 
organic  beings  would  exist  in  the  condition  of  the  seed  and  egg  (§ 
235, 236).  The  terminating  series  of  the  capillary  vessels  are  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  all  tne  essential  processes  in  organic  life,  and 
therefore,  also,  of  all  diseases  (§  109,  668,  679). 

248.  The  functions  are  comTnan  and  pe^ndiar, 

249.  The  common  functions  belong  to  all  organic  beings.  They 
consist  of,  1st.  Motion;  2d.  Abtorption;  3d.  AsiimUation;  4th.  DiM* 
trihutwn  ;  5th.  Appropriaticn,  or  nutrition  and  secretion ;  6th.  Excre- 
tion; 7th.  CdloT^catian ;  8th.  Oeneration.  The  first  seven  are  in- 
dispensable to  animals  and  plants.  The  eighth  appertains  only  to 
the  species,  and  has  no  essential  part  in  the  organic  economy  (§  97, 
118-123). 

250.  The  peculiar  functions  belong  to  animals  only.     They  are, 
I.  Functions  of  relation;  comprehending,  1st.  Sensation ;  2d.  Sym- 


II.  Voluntary  motion,  and  functions  by  which  the  mind  and  instinct 
act  on  external  objects. 

III.  Other  mental  and  instinctive  functions. 
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I.   COMMON,   OR   ORGANIC   FUNCTIONS* 

251.  Organs  which  perform  similar  functions  are  very  variable  in 
structure  in  different  orders  of  animals.  The  liver,  for  example,  "  is 
represented  in  one  case  by  simple  caeca,  or  blind  sacs ;  in  uiother  by 
tuns  of  caeca ;  in  a  third  by  bunches  of  cells ;  in  a  fourth  by  a  spongy 
mass;  in  a  fifth  by  branched  ducts  ending  in  feather-like  terminal 
twigs ;"  and  so  on,  up  to  the  complication  of  the  most  perfect  animals. 
Nevertheless,  they  all  secrete  a  very  analogous  fluid.  And  so  of  oth- 
er organs  and  functions, 

A  due  regard  for  the  preceding  facts  must  unavoidably  reconcile 
every  mind  to  what  I  have  said  as  to  microscopical  explorations  of  the 
minuteness  of  structure  (§  131,  304,  306,  409, 1). 

252.  Though  structure  be  very  various,  there  is  a  great  analogy 
in  the  vital  functions  and  their  immediate  products,— even  between 
plants  and  animals.  This  is  remarkably  true  of  every  individual  part 
m  the  different  races  of  animals,  whatever  its  simplicity  or  complexi- 
ty (§  251).  Hence,  it  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  the 
properties  of  life  have  a  grater  agency  in  the  formation  of  organic 
products  than  the  structure  itself  (§  67-69). 

1.   MOTION. 

253.  Motion  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  action  of  mobility  or 
contractility,  and  was  necessarily  explained  in  describing  that  prop- 
erty (§  205-215).  It  is  the  function  by  which  all  things  acquire  their 
movement  in  organic  beings. 

254.  Motion  may  be  remotely  mechanical,  as  the  movement  of  the 
blood,  ingesta,  &c. ;  but  the  power  and  the  actions  of  parts  which  gen- 
erate  the  mechanical  movements  are  purely  vital. 

255.  Motion  belongs,  of  course,  to  every  tissue  in  which  its  mani- 
festations occur;  and  it  is  therefore  an  error,  however  common,  to 
limit  this  function  to  the  muscular  tissue. 

256.  The  great  offices  of  motion  in  organic  life  are  to  supply  the 
system  with  useful  materials,  and  to  remove  such  as  are  useless. 

257.  In  animal  life,  this  function  appears  under  the  aspect  of  loco* 
motion  or  some  analogous  result,  and  i  have  associated  the  considera- 
tion of  this  modification  of  the  function  with  that  which  is  common  to 
the  organic  life  of  animals  and  plants,  on  accoimt  of  their  common  na- 
ture. 

258.  Voluntary  motion  proceeds  from  the  action  of  the  will  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  developed 
and  transmitted  to  the  irritabilitv  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  188, 208, 
233,  476  c).  Here  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  power  is  direct,  as 
in  the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip  (§  486,  487).  If  the  motion  be 
involuntary,  as  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  respiration,  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  nervous  power  is  indirect,  according  to  the  usual  process 
when  organic  actions  are  influenced  by  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c., 
500).  When  other  involuntary  motions  aficet  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  as  convulsions,  &c.,  the  development  of  the  nervous  power  may 
be  direct,  as  in  diseases,  and  concussions,  of  the  brain,  or  indirect,  as 
in  teething,  and  intestinal  irritation.  The  philosophy,  however,  re- 
specting the  production  of  motion  in  all  these  cases,  is  exactly  the 
same.    Whether  the  movements  be  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the 
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movements  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  mo- 
bility through  the  property  irritability.  The  mind  does  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  leave  the  brain  to  enter  the  muscles  in  voluntary  mo- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  explanation  are  not  only  multiplied  by  this 
supposition,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  analogous  move- 
ments which  may  be  excited  through  the  spinal  cord,  or  through  the 
nerves,  after  the  soul  and  instinctive  principle  are  separated  from  the 
body  by  the  removal  of  the  head.  This  philosophy  is  also  coincident 
with  that  fHiich  I  have  propounded  as  to  influences  of  the  nervous 
power  in  organic  life.     Each  illustrates  and  sustains  the  other  (§  500). 

259.  It  is  now  important  to  repeat,  that  the  nervous  power  never 
eenerates  motion,  per  se  (§  222-232).  The  function  always  depends 
immediately  upon  the  organic  property  mobility^  which  is  brought  into 
action  through  impressions  made  upon  irritability  (§  188).  The  ner- 
vous power  is  only  a  stimulus  to  irritability.  But,  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  moticm  in  animal  than  organic  life ; -since  it  is  the  only  nat- 
ural stimulus  of  the  volimtary  muscles,  while  blood,  and  other  agents, 
are  the  natural  stimuli  in  organic  life.  Indeed,  the  nervous  power  is 
not  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  viscera  of  organic  life,  but  only  super- 
added, in  animals,  for  an  incidental  purpose  (§  215,  223,  226,  232, 
456). 

260.  Very  important  laws  grow  out  of  the  foregoing  distinction  be- 
tween the  relation  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  function  of  motion  in 
animal  and  organic  life,  and  its  essential  independence  of  that  power 
in  either  life  (§  476,  &c.). 

261.  That  motion  does  not  depend  upon  the  nerves,  is  shown  by 
the  sensible  and  insensible  motions  of  plants ;  by  that  of  their  leaves, 
stems,  stamens,  by  their  al^orption,  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.  (§  455,  c). 
The  analogies  in  results  prove  this  independence  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  near  identity  of  the  function  in  plants  and  animals.  Indeed,  the 
chemists  will  have  it  that  all  the  essential  compounds  of  the  animal 
are  formed  by  vegetable  organization  (§  18,  409).  Such  analogies  are 
always  sound,  being  based  on  great  fundamental  laws.  But  there  may 
be  great  variety  of  mechanism.  The  same  independence  is  shown  by 
the  organic  actions  which  continue  in  parts  from  which  all  the  nerves 
are  severed ;  by  the  regular  action  of  the  heart  and  intestines  afler 
their  removal  from  the  body,  &c. 

262.  <*  The  heart  of  a  frog  continues  to  beat  with  its  ordinary  rhythm 
even  when  the  entire  base  of  the  organ,  when  the  ventricles,  as  far  as 
their  juncture  with  the  auricles,  are  cut  away." 

In  the  same  way,  "the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal 
continue  not  only  when  the  intestine  is  removed  from  the  trunk  to- 
gether with  the  mesentery  and  ganglionic  plexus,  but  also  when  the 
intestine  itself  is  isolated  from  the  plexus  by  being  sepai'ated  from  the 
mesentery  at  the  line  of  its  insertion." — Muller's  Physiology, 

263.  Dr.  M.  Hall  tied  a  ligature  around  the  root  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  then  separated  them  from  the  body.  "  The  action  of  the 
heart  was  still  such  as  to  carry  on,  in  a  slight  degree,  and  for  a  short 
period,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
a  few  of  the  capillary  vessels."  He  adds  his  belief,  "that  the  actual 
circulation  of  the  blood  has  not  been  before  seen  proceeding  entirely 
and  independently  of  the  sympathetic  system." — Hall. 

264.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  shown  by  the  case  of  the  monster 
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recorded  by  t)r.  Clark,  that  while  the  foetus  exists  In  utero,  the  nerves 
are  no  more  necessary  to  its  growth  and  maturity  than  are  the  glan- 
dular organs ;  simple  nutrition  bebg  alone  in  progress.  In  that  case, 
Dr.  Clark  had  in  view  the  importance  of  the  principle  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  a  faithful  examination  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  the  nervous  system,  and  which  resulted  in  his  failure 
to  detect  its  existence  (§  461|).r-— De.  Clakk,  in  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, London^  1793,  p.  154. 

265.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  I  have  set 
forth  a  variety  of  other  important  facts  to  show  that  motion,  voluntary 
as  well  as  involuntary,  is  essentially  independent  of  the  nervous  ^s- 
tem.  (SeevoLL,  p.  17-29,  474-480,  571,  572;  voLii.,  p.  385.)  Tlie 
Experiments  of  Philip  are  also  conclusive  upon  this  subject  (§  476, 
&;c.). 

266.  The  nervous  power,  in  developing  motion  in  either  organic  or 
animal  life,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  does  not  follow 
the  nerves  according  to  their  regular  oraer  of  distribution  from  the 
nervous  centres.  On  the  contrary,  its  entire  want  of  uniformity  in 
that  respect— operating  simultaneously,  at  one  Ume,  through  a  nerve 
or  nerves  proceeding  from  the  cranium  and  some  inferior  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  while  it  passes  over  a!ll  intermediate  nerves— or,  at  an- 
other time,  electing,  without  any  regularity  in  respect  to  order  of  ar- 
rangement, two  or  more  of  those  mtermediate  spinal  nerves — this 
entire  want  of  respect  to  anatomical  order  is  so  familiar  to  all  that  it 
has  not  appeared  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  sublime  problems  of 
nature.  This  very  extraordinary  attribute  of  the  nervous  power  is 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  its 
operation  is  determined  through  particular  nerves  either  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  or,  in  organic  life,  by  particular  passions,  by  their  intensity 
of  operation,  and  hy  the  special  nature  and  intensity  of  physical  agents 
which  may  transmit  their  influences  to  the  nervous  centres  through 
some  other  part ;  and,  in  the  cases  relative  to  organic  life,  according, 
also,  to  the  existing  susceptibility  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism 
(§  473,  no.  6). 

267.  All  die  foregoing  are  established  facts,  of  perpetual  occur- 
rence; and  they  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  advanced  as  to  artificial  modifications  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  (§ 
226-232,  893,  &c.). 

2.   ABSORPTION. 

268.  Absorption  is  performed,  in  animals,  by  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics ;  those  vessels  being  very  similar  in  their  constitution  and 
function.  There  are  corresponding  means  for  the  office  of  absorption 
in  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

""  269.  Magendie,  and  others  who  have  copied  from  him,  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  attributing  the  office  of  absorption  to  the  veins.  He 
was  led  into  the  mistake  by  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  lymphat- 
ics terminate  variously  in  small  veins.*  Fallacies  of  that  nature 
should  be  apparent  upon  principle  alone— -at  least  to  such  as  recog- 
nize a  unity  of  design,  and  a  simplicity  in  the  great  institutions  of 
nature.  Every  system  of  vessels,  so  far  as  known,  has  but  one  func- 
•  See  Medical  and  Fhftiological  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170,  note,  380,  394-396. 
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doD,  however  that  may  be  modified  in  different  parts,  as  seen  in  the 
lymphatics  and  lacteals,  in  the  terminal  series  of  the  capillary  arter^ 
ies  m  all  parts,  &c.  The  distinction  depends  either  upon  structure 
connected  with  the  modifications  of  common  vital  properties,  and 
their  relative  adaptations  to  the  physical  properties  of  different  fluids, 
or,  structure  may  oe  apparently  less  concerned  than  the  organic  prop* 
erties ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  important  principles 
in  physiology  (§  133-150). 

270.  The  lacteals  perform  the  office  of  absorbing,  and  introducing 
into  the  organization  of  animals,  foreign  nutritive  matter. 

271.  The  lymphatics,  on  the  contrary,  are  destined  for  the  vital  de- 
composition of  the  body,  and  for  the  removal  of  waste  parts,  which 
are  conveyed  by  the  lymphatics  into  the  torrent  of  blood  to  be  uki* 
mately  cast  out  of  the  system,  or  again  to  undergo,  in  part,  the  process 
of  sanguification^ 

272.  By  these  vessels,  also,  the  solids  are  removed  in  the  ulcerative 
process  of  inflammation,  and  mortified  parts  are  detached  from  the 
sound,*  and  foreign  substances  which  are  introduced  into  the  body  are 
taken  up  and  removed. 

273.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  are  antag- 
onizing  systems,  and  that  organic  beings  are  the  constant  subjects  of 
waste  as  well  as  of  nutrition ;  the  balance  being  maintained  through 
the  inlet  supplied  by  the  lacteals,  and  the  outlet  provided  by  the 
lymphatics  (§  180-182,  286).  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  coinci- 
dence in  the  general  function  of  these  two  systems  of  vessels,  the 
office  of  one  is  creative,  that  of  the  other  destructive. 

During  the  period  of  growth,  nutrition  overbalances  waste ;  but, 
when  growth  ceases,  nutrition  and  vital  decomposition  must  be  in 
efuilibrio, 

274.  No  substances  but  such  as  exist  in  a  fluid  or  very  attenuated 
state  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  and  absorbents. 

275.  The  lacteals  h»ve  open  orifices  in  the  intestinal  villL  I  have 
shown  the  error  of  the  microscopists  who  deny  these  orifices ;  and  I 
have  shown,  also,  that  all  vessels  of  secretion  terminate  in  open  ori* 
fices.f  Physiologists,  however,  continue  to  copy  the  projectors  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  porous  absorption  and  secretion. 

276.  Different  substances  are  absorbed  with  various  degrees  of  ra^ 
pidity,  both  in  animals  and  plants.  This  depends  on  their  peculiar 
virtues,  and  on  the  manuer,  Uierefore,  in  which  they  affect  irritability ; 
thus  showing  the  vital  nature  of  the  process  (§  149, 188,  &c.,  2a7).  The 
same  conclusion  is  also  inferable  firom  experiments,  as  well  upon 
plants  as  animals. 

277.  a.  Again,  the  lacteals,  in  viitoe  of  tbeir  special  modificatione 
of  irritability,  exclude  every  thing  but  chyle.  Bile  is  not  taken  up 
either  by  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics ;  cathartics  pass  off;  emetics  are> 
rejected.  The  principle  is  every  where;  is  shown  in  the  larynx, 
pylorus,  &c.,  in  the  exclusion  of  the  red  globules  from  the  serous 
vessels,  though  their  diameters  be  many  times  larger  than  the  globules 
of  blood  (§  399).  The  principle  lies  in  the  virtues  of  the  agents  and 
the  specis^  modification  of  irritability  which  belongs  to  each  part  (§ 
135).    It  is  designed  for  the  conservation  of  every  part,  and  of  the 

•  See  Med.  and  Pliysiolog.  Comm.,  vol  ii.,  p.  168, 169,  171-173. 
t  IMd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  6S3-6M,  699-713. 
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whole.  Had  not  the  lactealfl  and  lymphatics  been  endowed  in  this 
wonderful  manner,  or  were  absorption  a  mere  physical  process,  or  ca- 
pillary attraction,  as  it  is  called,  all  foreign  substances  would  have  free 
access  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  organization,  and  organic  beings 
would  have  had  no  continued  existence.  They  would  have  perished 
as  soon  as  created.  Hence,  are  the  yital  properties  so  modified  in  all 
these  millions  of  inlets  into  the  labyrinth  ot  organization,  that  they 
shall  be  not  only  vigilant  sentinels,  but  recognize,  at  once,  every  one 
of  the  thousand  offenders  that  may  endeavor  to  steal  its  way  into  the 
sanctum  sanctarum  (§  192). 

277,  h.  Some  of  the  most  important  laws  in  medicine  are  founded  on 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  different  parts  0  149,  150); 
and  as  it  respects  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  the  principle  not  only 
contradicts  the  assumption  of  the  operation  of  medicmes  by  absorption, 
but  confirms,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

276.  It  is  only  when  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  become  morbidly 
affected,  or  their  irritability  essentially  modified  by  the  morbific  action 
of  agents  offensive  to  the  organization,  that  those  agents  are  at  all  ad- 
mitted, and  then  only  very  sparingly.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
when  undigested  food  escapes  the  pyloric  orifice  in  indigestion,  or 
the  red  globules  of  blood  gain  admittance  to  the  serous  vessels  in  in- 
flammation (§  14,  74,  117,  137, 143, 165. 156, 169/,  266,  303|  a,  306, 
310,  311,  325,  387,  399,  409/,  422,  514  A,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  528  e, 
638,  649  J,  764  3,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/  905). 

279.  If,  therefore,  foreign  agents  affect  the  vital  properties  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  so  also  do  they  affect  the  condition  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  part.  This  is  the  beeinning  of  disease,  which  may  now  go  on 
accumulating  without  any  larther  agency  of  the  exciting  cause ;  or, 
if  the  offending  cause  gain  admission  into  the  circulation,  it  may  con- 
tinue, per  se,  to  exasperate  disease.  But,  even  in  this  case  of  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents  after  their  absorption, 
I  have  shown  that  solidism  and  vitalism  can  alone  explain  their  effects 
(§819,  &c.). 

280.  I  have  also  shown  that  when  morbific  or  remedial  agents  are 
taken  into  the  circulation,  the  quantity  is  so  small,  their  dilution  bj 
the  blood  and  other  fluids  so  ereat,  and  their  elimination  by  the  kid- 
neys so  rapid  (from  five  to  fifteen  minutes),  that  little  or  nothing  is 
likely  to  be  contributed  in  this  way  to  the  morbific  or  remedial  effects* 
,  The  rapidity  with  which  agents  that  are  not  morbific,  but  useless 
to  the  system,  are  elaborated  by  the  kidneys,  is  a  proof,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Desigp,  that  a  provision  exists  for  the  exclusion  of  deleterious 
agents  from  the  circulation.  But,  since  they  may,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, pass  the  great  sentinel  (§  278),  the  kidneys  are  provided 
as  other  guards  to  the  general  organism,  to  expel  the  offenders  at  once. 
Just  so  with  the  lungs.  If  offensive  objects  pass  the  larynx,  all  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  through  a  beautiful  system  of  Design,  imrae- 
diately  set  at  work  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  readily  carry  this  principle  to  more  recondite  processes,  as  the 
institution  of  abscesses,  and  die  curious  steps  that  attend  their  progress 
from  deep-seated  parts  toward  the  surface. 

281.  It  may  be  also  added,  that  I  know  of  no  critical  attempt  having 
been  made  to  invalidate  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  set  forth  in  my 
Essay  on  the  Humoral  Pathology,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ex- 
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posure  of  that  pathology  and  the  defense  of  solidism  and  vitalism  i 
and,  although  that  work  has  been  now  five  years  before  the  public,  I 
know  not  that  I  haye  omitted  the  investigation  of  one  essential  factor 
experiment  that  has  been  alleged  or  instituted  in  behalf  of  humoralism. 
If  such  omission  has  occurred,  let  it  be  shown. 

282.  Many  distinguished  men  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  sup- 
iiosing  that  noxious  substances  are  taken  readily  into  the  circulation 
because  the  skin  is  de^ly  tinged  with  yellow,  in  jaundice ;  or  because 
the  bones  become  red  when  madder  is  eaten ;  or  the  urine  is  colored 
by  rhubarb,  or  manifests  the  odor  of  turpentine,  of  garlic,  &c.  But, 
let  it  be  considered,  that  the  inoffensive  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is 
alone  absorbed,  as  is  also  that  of  madder  and  rhubarb,  &c. ;  while  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  g^in  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  of  garlic,  is  enough 
to  impart  all  the  odor  to  the  urine  that  has  been  ever  observed  to  at- 
tend that  product 

283.  It  may  be  also  advantageously  stated  in  this  place,  that  the 
insoluble  nature  of  many  substances,  such  as  the  hydrargyri  chloridum, 
the  hydrargyri  pilulae,  the  hydrargyri  unguentum,  &c.,  positively  con- 
tradict the  statements  which  have  been  made  as  to  their  presence  in 
the  circulation,  and  enforce  the  importance  of  receiving  with  greater 
caution  the  experiments  which  are  put  forth  to  sustain  an  hypothesis, 
or  which  may  apparently  aim  at  notoriety  (§  264). 

284.  Although  a  very  limited  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  through  their  absorption  into  the  circulation,  be  not  incompat- 
ible with  soli&m  and  vitalism  (§  277,  278,  283,  827/),  the  usual  in*, 
terpretation  of  their  effects,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  humoralism, 
would  compel  us  to  abandon  the  application  of  physiology  to  medicine, 
whether  pathologically  considered,  or  in  respect  to  the  operation  of 
curative  agents.  The  laws  of  disease  would  be  totally  unlike  the 
laws  of  health ;  or,  rather,  disease  would  be  without  laws,  and  there 
would,  therefore,  be  no  general  principles  in  medicine.  Practice  would 
be  a  blind  empyricism.  Diseases  would  be  just  as  various  and  un- 
certain as  every  chemical  change  in  the  blood,  and  these  changes, 
upon  the  ground  of  humoralism,  would  have  no  resemblances  to  each 
other.         f 

285.  The  properties  of  life  lie  at  the  foundation  of  physiology. 
It  is  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey, 
that  enables  us  to  conform  our  habits,  at  all  a^es,  in  the  best  way  for 
the  maintenance  of  health.  But,  what  is  disease  ]  It  is  a  deviation 
from  the  state  of  health ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  consistency 
in  nature,  disease  should  consist  primarily  and  essentially. in  modi& 
cations  of  those  vital  properties,  which,  in  a  different  state,  constitute 
the  important  conditions  of  health.  In  this  way,  therefore,  medicine 
takes  me  rank  of  an  intelligible  and  important  science.  Physiology 
is  the  ground-work  throughout  Pathology  becomes  nothing  moro 
than  physiology  modified.  And,  coming  to  therapeutics,  it  is  still 
physiology  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
application  of  such  agents  to  the  morbid  properties  of  life  as  shall  aid 
their  restoration  to  dieir  natural  physiological  state.  The  whole  is. 
thus  bound  together.  No  new  elements  come  into  operation ;  but, 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  changes,  the  same  powers  are  in  action 
and  carry  on  all  the  processes.  Nor  are  there  any  new  laws  intro- 
duced.     The  powers  and  actions  being  fundamentally  the.  same* 
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«o  are  the  laws,  of  health  and  diseaae,  as  are  thoae,  idso,  hj  which 
diseased  are  converted  to  healthy  oonditions.  But,  the  powers  or 
properties  of  life  being  modified  in  disease,  and  again  modified  in 
other  ways  by  the  action  of  remedial  agents,  so  are  the  laws,  under 
which  all  these  results  hapj^n,  varied  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
The  laws  are  only  the  conditions  tinder  which  effects  take  place ;  and, 
as  those  effects  have  always  a  direct  reference  to  the  state  of  the  vital 
properties,  they  must  be  fundamentally  of  the  same  nature  under  all 
the  various  conditions  of  life,  since,  cJso,  the  vital  properties  never 
lose  their  fundamental  character. 

286.  When,  therefore,  I  mav  speak  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  laws 
of  disease,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  meanine  something  entirely 
different  in  the  two  cases.  And  yet,  their  modifications  are  always 
precise,  and  the  results  of  each  are  always  determined  in  one  uniform 
maimer.  This  is  necessarily  so,  because  the  changes  in  the  vita) 
properties  are  always  precise,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences by  which  the  changes  are  effected  (§  149,  150). 

287.  In  this  sense,  theretore  (§  286),  the  laws  may  be  assumed  to 
be,  in  each  individual  modification,  of  a  specific  nature. 

288.  Laws  may  be  said  to  be  general  and  specific ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  anomer  mode  of  considering  the  foregoing  principle  f| 
285).  Thus,  it  is  a  seneral  law  that  the  absorbents,  whether  in  health 
or  disease,  do  not  taike  up  foreign  substances  of  a  deleterious  nature ; 
but,  it  is  a  specific  law,  that  when  the  irritability  of  the  lacteals  or 
lymphatics  is  modified  in  a  certain  way,  they  will  admit  a  smairpro- 
portion  of  the  noxious  agent  by  which  the  alteration  is  produced  ($ 
277,  278). 

289.  Those  mechanical  physiologists  who  have  not,  or  will  not  have, 
just  conceptions  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  refer  the  process 
of  absorption  to  capillary  attraction,  or  that  mechanical  principle  which 
determines  the  ascent  of  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp  (§  277).  The 
chemists  belong  to  this  class  of  reasoners ;  even  such  of  them  as  allow 
the  existence  of  a  vital  principle.  Thus,  for  example,  Liebig  has  it, 
that, 

"  A  cotton  wick  inclosed  in  a  lamp,  which  contains  a  lifuid  satura- 
ted with  carbonic  acid,  acts  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  living 
plant  in  the  night.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  sucked  up  by  capiU 
lary  attraction,  and  both  evaporate  from  the  exterior  part  of  the  wick." 
Again,  ''AH  substances  in  solution  in  a  soil  are  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants  exactly  as  a  sponge  iitibibes  a  liquid,  and  all  it  con- 
tains, wimout  selection." — Likbiq'b  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Physiology  and  Agriculture, 

Now  all  this  might  be  very  good  philosophy  for  a  common  agricuhn* 
rist;  but  it  evinces  an  unaccountable  disregard  of  facts,  and  of  the  plain- 
est suggestions  of  nature.  And  yet  it  is  a  common  doctrine  now-a* 
days ;  a  part  of  the  **  new  experimental  philosophy."  In  the  first  place, 
however,  it  is  not  true  that  the  roots  of  plants  imbibe  their  nourish- 
ment **  without  selection."  When  plants  are  cultivated  in  glass  ves- 
sels containing  distilled  water,  their  roots  will  even  decompose  the 
glass,  and  select  its  silica,  or  alkali,  or  take  them  both,  and  assimilate 
them  to  themselves,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  known  chemical  affini- 
ties or  influences.  Absorption  is  nearly  as  exact  in  plants  as  in  ani- 
mals ;  and  so  is  appropriation.     Like  animals,  their  absorbent  system 
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is  naturally  repukive  of  every  tbing  that  is  offensive  and  not  suitable  to 
their  economy.  If  poisons,  when  artificially  applied,  get  admission, 
it  is  by  inflicting  a  violence  on  the  radicles  of  plants  (§  278).  And 
what  is  thus  prompted  by  reason^  by  analogy,  by  common  experience, 
is  fully  confinned  by  the  chemists  themselves,  in  those  analyses  of  all 
parts  of  a  plant,  even  the  sap,  which  are  designed  as  standards  of  the 
L  composition  which  shall  serve  for  any  particular  part  of  any  given 
species  of  plant,  as  well  thrcNigh  all  future  time  as  at  the  hour  v^en 
the  analyses  were  made. 

290.  The  simile  of  the  <*  lamp-wick,"  and  of  the  "  sponge"  (§  289), 
show  us  how  far  astray  our  friends  are  from  the  patb  of  truth.  It  is 
not  alone  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  root  which  the  absorbed  ma- 
terials traverse,  but  a  labyrinth  of  highly  organized  and  living  tubes^ 
passing  through  the  whole  trunk  of  the  plant,  till  the  materials  finally 
reach  the  leaves.  In  those  respiratory  organs,  the  pabulum  tnta  is 
farther  subjected  to  the  action  of  another  complicated,  unique,  and 
living  system  of  vessels.  And  what  is  the  "  wick  of  a  lamp  1"  A 
mere  bundle  of  dead,  disorganized  fibres,  broken  upon  the  card,  and 
spun  upon  the  wheel  (4  350^  »,  o,  826  c). 

291.  But,  the  foregoing  degrading  doctrine  of  life  (§  289)  is  not  pe* 
culiar  to  the  chemists.  Some  reputedly  profound  physiologists  apply 
it  not  only  to  plants,  but  to  animals,  and,  like  Liebig,  i&ntify  the 
same  vital  and  physical  processes.  One  example,  in  a  distinguished 
quarter,  will  suffice.     Thus,  Dr.  Carpenter : 

"  It  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  me  absorption  of  nutritious  fluid 
is  probably  due  to  the  physical  power  of  endosmose.  A  continued 
absorption  may  be  produced  by  a  physical  contrivance  which  imitates 
lAtf  effects  of  vital  action  ;  {l]  as  in  the  ujick  of  a  lamp,  which  draws  up 
oil  to  supply  the  combustion  above,  but  will  cease  to  do  so  when  the  de» 
mand  no  longer  exists^'  /  (§  64  g,  175  c). — CAapBNTER^s  Comparative 
Physiology. 

The  work,  a  standard  one,  from  which  the  foregoing  is  quoted, 
abounds  with  analogous  doctrines.  They  are,  of  coune,  &tal  to 
physiology  and  to  all  medical  science. 

292.  Immediately  after  the  quotation  from  Liebig,  in  the  pieceding 
section,  that  author  proceeds  to  reprobate  physiologists  for  their  ex- 
clusion of  chemistry  fiK>m  organic  life,  and  charitably  regards  it  as  a 
prejudice  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  science  (§  350,  a).  This, 
however^  is  quite  an  untenable  position;  for,  wherever  medicine  is 
cultivated,  chemistry  is  justly  made  a  fundamental  part  of  education. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  knowledge  which  the  soundest  physiologists  possess 
of  chemical  science,  that  enables  them  to  institute  the  necessary  con- 
trasts, and  which  convinces  them  that  chemistry,  in  its  proper  ac- 
ceptation, has  no  connection  with  the  processes  of  living  oeings. 
This,  indeed,  I  have  abundantly  shown  to  be  the  real  opinion  of  the 
chemists  themselves  (§  360,  &c.).  Bold  in  assumption,  mapt  in  illus- 
tration, and,  at  last,  like  Liebig,  contradicting  the  whole  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  "  vitality^  in  its  peculiar  operations,  makes  use  of 
a  special  apparatius  for  each  Junction  of  an  organ,"'  and  that  "  in  the 
living  organism  we  are  acquainted  with  only  on&  cause  of  hotj^on  ; 
and  this  is  the  same  cause  which  determines  the  growth  of  living  tis- 
sues, and  gives  them  the  power  of  resistance  to  external  agencies.  It  is 
THE  V1TAI4  FORCS."-*LiBBio  (§  350,  nos.  26,  27,  28,  71-77,  &c.). 
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293.  Looking  at  other  facts  attending  the  process  of  absorption  in 
plants,  we  shall  find  them  all  concurring  with  what  I  hare  already 
stated  as  to  the  dependence  of  this  function  upon  vital  actions  ;  and| 
if  vital  here,  we  need  not  look  for  other  proof  of  a  similar  law  in  an- 
imals. Thus,  Van  Marum  demonstrated  that  absorbed  fluids  could 
rise  only  eight  inches  by  capillary  attraction.  Hales,  Walker,  Mirbel, 
Chevreuil,  and  others,  have  shown  that  the  sap  moves  with  such  ve- 
locity and  force  in  plants,  that  it  must  be  propelled  by  vital  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  of  the  vessels.  We  nave  examples  of  this  wa* 
prising  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  grape-vines.  Don  and  Barbieri 
affirm  that  they  saw  the  movements  of  the  vessels. 

Again,  the  motion  of  sap  is  increased  by  light,  heat,  and  odier  stim- 
uli, which  have  no  effect  on  capillary  attraction.  And  this  is  the  opin* 
ion  even  of  Liebig,  who  says  that  ^*  the  functions  of  plants  certainly 

Sroceed  with  greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in  sunshine,  than  in  the 
ifluaed  light  of  day ;  but  it  merely  accelerates  in  a  greater  degree 
THE  ACTION  ALREADY  EXISTING;"  " au  actiou,''  he  says,  ''which  de^' 
pends  on  the  vital  force  alone" 

It  was  shown  by  La  Place,  that,  if  the  sap  rose  by  capillary  attrac* 
tion,  it  should  not,  as  it  does,  flow  from  the  openings  maide  in  the  ves- 
sels. But,  again,  the  sap  will  not  flow  from  die  openings,  if  the  plants 
be  poisoned  with  prussic  acid.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  it  would  be  equally  absurd,  in  either 
case,  to  suppose  that  the  poison  acts  upon  any  physical  force.  As* 
tringents,  and  various  other  substances,  applied  to  the  openings,  avert 
the  flow  of  sap,  which  can  only  be  done  uirough  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples (§  278-284). 

294.  Here  is  another  fact,  and  which  appears  to  be  conclusive  of 
the  vital  nature  of  absorption,  and  of  the  discrimination  observed  by 
the  radicles  of  plants  (§  289,  291).  It  is,  that  the  sap  of  the  root  is 
unlike  any  thin^  which  it  absorbs  from  the  eaith.  All  the  substances 
are  decompounded  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  roots,  just  as  the 
carbonic  acid  is  by  the  leaves.  Their  elements  are  then  also  united 
according  to  the  modes  which  prevail  in  organic  compounds  (§  455,  c). 

295.  Equally  unfounded  as  the  doctrine  of  capillary  attraction  are 
the  supposed  processes  of  endosmose  and  exdosmose.  They  are  all 
alike  predicated  of  experiments  upon  dead  matter,  and  are  then  car- 
ried, by  way  of  analogy,  to  the  living  organism,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  contradictory  phenomena  of  life.  Having  entered  extensively 
into  a  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exdosmose,  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  shall  not  now  resume 
the  subject. 

3.   ASSIMILATION. 

296.  By  the  function  of  assimilation  the  substances  taken  into  the 
body  are  converted  into  the  homogeneous  blood,  and  identified  in  com- 
position, and  vital  properties  with  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  there- 
fore especially  concerned  in  the  process  of  growth,  and  in  supplying 
the  waste  which  is  constantly  in  progress.  It  is  the  function,  there- 
fore, by  which  the  properties  of  life  are  communicated  to  dead  matter. 

297.  All  dead  matter,  before  its  reception  into  the  body,  is  subject 
to  the  forces  of  chemistry.  The  operation  of  these  forces  is  arrest- 
ed in  the  alimentary  canal  of  animals,  and  in  the  absorbing  vessels,  of 
plants. 
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298.  The  nutriment  of  vegetables  consists  alvrays  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances, or  )B  reduced  to  the  condition  of  inorganic  matter  before  its 
appropriation.  The  food  of  animals  is  always  organic.  The  former 
exists  in  an  elementary  or  in  a  state  of  binary  combination,  the  latter 
of  ternary,  quaternary,  &ct  It  is  the  work  of  vegetable  assimilation 
to  overthrow  the  chemical  combinations,  and  to  unite  the  elements 
in  those  very  different  modes  which  constitute  organic  compounds. 
This  is  the  most  remaricable  and  comprehensive  System  of  Design  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

299.  Assimilation,  therefore,  devolves  especially  upon  the  proper- 
ties vivification  and  vital  affinity  (§  214,  218) ;  though  it  be  certamly 
true  that  all  the  organic  powers  and  functions  are  necessary  to  each 
other,  and  concur  together  in  producing  every  result.  But,  in  every 
result  there  are  some  more  interested  than  others. 

300.  Animals,  being  incapable  of  organizing  inorganic  substances, 
are  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  their  ultimate  source 
of  supply  (§  13,  14).  Such,  indeed,  is  the  final  cause  of  vegetable 
life.  J3ut  the  food  of  animals  must  be  dead  before  it  can  begin  to  un- 
dergo the  action  of  the  vital  propeities  in  another  being.  The  gas- 
tric juice,  for  instance,  has  no  effect  upon  any  living  substance. 

301.  No  organic  compound  ever  undergoes  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, or  any  approximation  toward  such  decomposition,  to  fit  it  for  the 
purposes  of  animal  life.  On  the  contrary,  every  such  tendency  places 
the  appropriate  nutriment  of  animals,  more  or  less,  beyond  their  as- 
similating endowments.  It  is  the  province  of  animal  life,  and  of  all 
its  provisions  for  assimilation,  not  to  carry  back  toward  their  inorganic 
condition  the  peculiar  compounds  generated  by  the  vegetable  King^ 
dom  for  the  foreordained  uses  of  the  animal,  but  to  carry  them  for- 
ward to  yet  higher  degrees  of  life  and  organization.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  is  conclusive  against  all  the 
chemical  speculations  with  which  physiology  has  been  so  unhappily 
visited. 

302.  a.  The  assimilating  organs  in  vegetables  are  more  simple  than 
in  animals,  and  the  complexity  increases  in  animals  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  scale  of  life.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  organiza- 
tion bears  a  ratio  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  endowment  of  or- 
ganic compounds  with  the  properties  of  life  (§  301,  409). 

302,  b.  The  process  of  converting  inorganic  into  organic  compounds 
begins  in  two  orders  of  vessels,  one  of  which  are  the  radical  absorb- 
ents of  plants,  the  other  analogous  vessels  in  the  leaves. 

The  matter  absorbed  by  the  roots  ascends  through  the  stem  to  the 
leaves,  where,  by  the  operation  of  a  series  of  vessels,  variously  mod- 
ified in  different  species,  it  is  converted,,  along  with  that  absorbed  by  * 
the  leaves,  into  a  juice,  which,  like  the  blood,  is  thus  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  nutrition.  This  juice  then  descends  through  other  ves- 
sels, to  be  appropriated  to  all  parts,  and  to  form  the  source  of  all  the 
various  products  of  vegetable  organization. 

303,  a.  We  come,  therefore,  to  a  conclusion  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
comprehensive,  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  essential  to  plants  and 
animals  in  its  usual  acceptation,  but  that  it  supplies  the  great  means 
of  nutriment  to  both  organic  kingdoms ;  directly  to  the  vegetable,  and 
indirectly  to  the  animal  department  (§  298-300).  The  assumption  as 
put  fi>rth  in  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry^  that  '*  all  matters  which  serve 
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«8  food  to  Hying  organiBins  are  compounde  of  two  or  more  elementBy 
which  are  kept  together  by  certain  chemical  forcea/'  must  be  abaa* 
doned,  and  we  most  look  to  the  atmosphere  and  what  it  contains  fer 
the  four  great  elementa  which  con^ioae  organic  beings.  The  oxygon 
and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  vapor 
which  the  air  contains,  and  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  are  as 
much  at  this  day  the  great  source  of  nutriment  to  plants,  as  before  the 
'*  mist"  went  up  from  the  seas,  or  animals  yielded  ammonia.  Oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  therefore,  as  it  respects  atmospheric  air,  are  appropri* 
ated  by  plants  in  their  elementary  condition.  Upon  organic  com- 
pounds mns  formed  is  animal  existence,  in  the  main,  dependent. 
Ammonia  certainly  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Bat 
this  is  an  incidental  means,  at  least  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Mosea. 
And  that  his  Record  is  true,  is  plain  enough  upon  the  principle  of 
Design ;  since  it  is  impossible  that  Providence  should  have  created 
the  animal  kingdom,  which  yields  the  ammonia,  before  he  brought 
forth  that  kingdom  upon  which  animals  depend  for  their  existence. 

303,  b.  As  it  respects  absorption,  the  leaves  and  the  roots  of  plants 
appear  to  have  a  common  office,  though  the  £>rmer  are  designed  es- 
pecially for  assimilation.  The  carbonic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  are  precipitated  along  with  the  vapor,  and  thus 
reach  the  organs  which  are  pnncipally  devoted  to  absorption.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  primarily  reach  the  materials  of  all  organic  beinga. 
Before  their  absorption  can  have  begun,  the  whole  essential  elements 
must  have  been  embraced  originally  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
simple  conditions  which  I  have  stated.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  process  to 
follow  out  that  circuit  of  causes  and  effiscts  in  which  revolves  the 
economy  of  nature  in  making  the  waste  of  organic  beings  during  their 
own  existence  a  subsidiary  supply  of  nourishment  to  themselves,  or  to 
others  of  their  own  day,  or  to  generations  in  the  womb  of  time;  or, 
whon  consigned  "  to  the  dust,"  how  their  elements,  from  one  genera* 
tion  to  anomer,  form  an  endless  round  of  materials  for  reproduction 
and  grpwth,  either  in  the  form  of  gases  and  vapor  diffiised  in  the  air, 
or  as  imbodied  with  the  earth. 

303,  c.  Although  it  be  the  special  object  of  the  radical  fibres  to 
carry  on  the  Amction  of  absorption,  this  office  is  more  or  less  perform* 
ed  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  species.  In  arid  climates,  the  leaves  have  this  function 
strongly  pronounced;  and  many  plants,  like  the  sempervirens,  will 
grow  as  well  when  suspended  by  a  string,  as  when  connected  by  their 
roots  with  the  soil. 

303,  d.  The  leaves  of  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  mostly  during  the 
'  day,  decompound  it,  as  do  the  roots  those  binary  compounds  taken 
in  from  the  soil,  and  otherwise  prepare  it  as  an  important  source  of 
nourishmenL  Light  is  necessary  to  this  function  of  the  leaves,  or,  at 
least,  to  its  proper  performance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  while  in 
progress,  it  is  attended  by  an  evolution  of  oxygen  gra8,but  that  during 
Its  suspension,  as  in  the  night,  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  bv  the  leaves 
kad  carbonic  acid  given  out.  This,  however,  is  said  by  distinguished 
physiologists  to  be  only  partially  true  as  it  respects  these  processes  at 
night ;  some  affirming  that  they  have  witnessed  the  same  results  at 
night  as  during  the  day.  The  chemists  have  an  interest  in  making 
the  light  the  agent  of  decomposition.    But  the  light  acts  only  as  a  vitu 
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9timu1ua  to  the  leaves,  by  wbicb  thdb:  organic  properties  are  rendered 
capable  of  overthrowing  that  most  refractory  compound,  carbonic  acid 
(§  188i  d,  350,  nos.  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  62,  53,  54). 

303,  e.  The  leaves  of  plants  being  the  great  organs  of  assimilation, 
and  light  the  vital  stimulus  by  which  the  function  is  maintained  (§ 
188^,  d),  it  appears  &om  what  has  been  now  said  that  light  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  requisites  of  life.  It  was  therefore  brouefat  into 
existence  before  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  being 
thus  indispensable  to  all  living  beings,  we  see  the  fallacy  of  a  common 
tenet  in  theoretical  geology,  tSxBl  the  most  thrifty  period  of  vegetation 
was  through  a  great  cycle  of  total  darkness,  ana  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  (§  74). 

.  303^,  a.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  vegetable  physiology, 
is  the  immediate  necessity  of  plants  to  animal  life  during  their  very 
ffrowth ;  their  final  cause,  in  ttfb  respect,  being  the  abstraction  of  car« 
bonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  renewal  of  its  oxygen.  Am* 
mals,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  incidentally  contribute  carbon  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia.  There  is  this  remarkable  subserviency  of  the  organic 
kingdoms  to  each  other,  though  there  be  not  a  reciprocal  dependence. 
Vegetables,  iqdeed,  preceded  animals,  and  are,  therefore,  essentially 
independent,  while  animals  derive  all  they  possess  from  vegetable 
creation  (§  303,  a).  Plants  are  the  producers,  animals  the  consumers. 
The  former  directly,  and  the  latter  indirectly,  live  upon  the  air  and 
what  it  contains.  The  plant  dies  and  becomes  food  for  the  animal ; 
but  it  seems  scarcely  less  important  in  its  living  state  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  animal  life.  And  so  th^  animal,  living  and  dead,  yields  back 
its  all  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  thus  are  the  inorganic,  and  the  two  de- 
partments of  the  organic,  kingdoms  united. 

303^,  b.  But,  we  have  seen,  as  I  originally  indicated  in  the  Essay 
on  the  PkUoMophy  of  Vitality^  that  the  supply  of  ammonia  to  the  atmo* 
sphere  is  only  a  contingent  result  of  the  creation  of  animals,  and  there* 
fore  not  indispensable  to  vegetation  (§  156  d,  303  a).  Liebig,  how- 
ever,  reverses  the  order  of  Creation,  and  affirms  that 

'*  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  takes  part  in  the  process  of  assimilation  of  plants 
and  animals.  ^'  These  nicts  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  opinion 
that  it  is  ammonia  which  affords  all  vegetables,  without  exception,  the 
nitrogen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  their  constituent  sub- 
stances. Considerations  of  another  kind,  however,  give  to  this  opn» 
ion  a  degree  of  certainty  which  completely  excludes  all  other  views  of 
the  matter,*' — Liebiq's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c.,  p.  70,  71. 

303^,  c.  The  same  mistake  has  arisen  with  the  chemists  as  to  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  animals  and  plants,  in  regard  to  the  excre- 
tion of  carbon  by  one  and  oxygen  by  the  other.  However  true  it  may 
be  that  animals  are  dependent  on  plants  for  oxygen  gas,  it  is  certainly 
an  assumption  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  ahke  dependent  on  the 
animal  for  its  carbonaceous  element.  If  the  primary  creation  of  plants 
be  admitted,  that  is  sufficient;  and  to  those  who  reject  the  Mosaic 
Eecord,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  geologists,  I  may  adduce 
the  admitted  fact  that  vegetables  are  the  ultimate  source  of  supply 
to  all  animals.  The  former,  therefore,  are  essentially  independent, 
the  latter  dependent;   while  this  universal  fact  corroborates,  also, 
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tbe  original  account  of  the  primary  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(S  303}).  .     .      .  '. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  living  plant  to  organic  life,  it  is  computed 
by  Saussure,  and  allowed  by  others,  that  the  atmosphere  contains  about 
f^ipth  part  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid«  The  atmosphere  must 
be  also  losing,  through  the  processes  of  respiration,  combustion,  &c, 
a  proportion  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  estimated,  also,  that  the  present  num- 
ber or  human  beings  would,  alone,  double  the  existing  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  in  1000  years  ;  and,  in  303,000  years  would  ex- 
haust its  oxygen.  It  is  also  found  that  atmospheric  air  of  the  present 
day  does  not  contain  less  oxygen  than  that  which  is  found  in  jars 
buried  for  1800  years  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

From  all  this  it  is  inferable  that  there  is  a  universal  cause  in  oper< 
ation,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  is  consumed,  and  oxygen 
supplied ;  and,  from  the  various  well-known,  and  indispensable  uses 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  the  animal,  which  declare  its  creation  far 
ike  benefit  of  the  laMtr^  and,  therefore,  its  antecedent  or  simultaneous 
creation,  we  should  naturally  be  prompted,  by  analogy,  to  look  to  this 
subordinate  provision  as  the  universal  source  through  which  the  great 
purposes  of  respiration  are  maintained  unimpaired.  Chemistry  has 
here  elegantly  illustrated  this  gireat  element  in  the  final  causes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  contingent  aid  which  it  derives  from  the 
animal ;  while  it  enlarges  our  view  of  the  vaat  conceptions  of  Unity  of 
Design. 

303^.  It  is  also  worth  our  while  to  observe  of  these  important  law0, 
as  we  go  along,  how  they  are  perverted  by  the  ignorant  in  physiolo- 
gy, and  how  incapable  die  chemist  is  constantly  proving  himself  of 
*'  pursuing  his  reasoning,"  as  said  of  him  by  Hunter,  **  even  beyond 
the  simple  experiment  itself." 

Vegetables,  as  we  have  seen,  are  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  (§  37,  303).  The  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  (as  well  as  of  the  soil)  is  absorbed  by  plants,  and  appropriated 
to  their  nourishment  and  growth.  This  gaseous  substance,  therefore, 
is  decomposed  by  vegetable  organization,  the  carbon  vivified  and  ap- 
propriated, and  a  part  of  the  oxygen  thrown  oif  to  replenish  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  incorrectly  said,  however,  by  Liebig,  that  ''the  at- 
mosphere must  receive  by  this  process  a  volume  of  oxygen  for  every 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  which  nas  been  decomposed."  Oxy  ?en  gas 
b  a  large  and  important  element  of  vegetable  substances,  and  a  pro- 
portion, therefore,  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  evidently  re- 
tained, and  combined  under  a  new  form  along  with  the  cai'bon  and 
other  elements.  In  making  all  plants  yield  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  air,  Liebig  sacrificed  vegetable  physiology 
to  one  of  his  favorite  chemical  assumptions.  His  hypothesis,  also,  as 
to  the  dependence  of  absorption  upon  the  mechanical  process  of  cap- 
illary attraction,  has  led  him  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  water  which 
is  absorbed  by  plants  is  actually  decompounded,  and  its  elements  com* 
bined  with  odiers  according  to  the  laws  which  determine  organic  com- 
pounds. It  is  water,  indeed,  which  yields,  fiw  more  than  ammoniat 
the  hydrogen  which  abounds  in  plants  (§  303,  6).  Water,  therefore, 
being  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  furnishes  a  source  of  the 
supply  of  that  oxygen  which  goes  to  the  increase  of  vegetables  ;  and, 
for  aught  that  can  be  said  to  tibe  contrary,  it  may  form  a  part  of  what 
is  evolved  into  the  air. 
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There  are  also  other  sources  from  wheDce  vegetables  derive  their 
oxygen,  namely,  from  some  mineral  compounds  appertaining  to  the 
earth,  and  directly,  by  means  of  the  leaves,  from  the  air  itself  (§  303). 
The  latter  process  goes  on,  mostly,  in  the  night,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  is  then,  also,  more  or  less  arrested ;  or,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  a  certain  proportion  is  generated  and  emitted  by 
plants ;  and  that  those  actions  are  analogous,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
respiration  of  animals,  having  for  their  object,  in  part,  the  separation 
of  carbon  from  some  of  the  vegetable  constituents. 

303f .  Here,  again,  let  us  pause  to  observe  the  windings  of  the 
chemist  and  his  conflicts  with  nature. 

''  At  night,"  says  Liebig,  "  a  true  chemical  process  commences, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  sub- 
stances composing  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  This  process  is  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  life  of  the  vegetable  organism,  because  it 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exactlt  as  in  a  living  one" ! 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  important  fallacy  in  the  premises  from 
which  the  induction  is  made ;  since  the  processes  have  not  the  least 
analogy  in  the  living  and  dead  plant  In  the  former,  the  oxygen  is 
taken  into  the  organization,  and  goes  to  form  organic  compounds.  In 
the  dead  plant,  it  is  an  agent  of  chemical  decomposition,  by  which  the 
organic  compounds  are  destroyed,  and  the  structure  broken  up. 
•  Now  we  shall  always  find  that  authors  who  reason  in  the  foregoing 
manner  perpetually  contradict  themselves.  In  the  case  before  us,  a 
contradiction  necessarily  arises  from  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  processes  of  organic  and  inorganic  beings,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed.  A  little  fartiier  on  from  the  quotation  I 
have  just  made,  Liebig  affirms  that  **  the  lawt  of  life  cannot  be  investi' 
gated  in  an  organized  being  which  is  diseased  or  dying"  Here,  then,  is 
a  contradictory  opinion,  which  inculcates  as  great  an  error  in  physi- 
ology as  that  of  identifying  the  effects  of  oxygen  on  **  livin?  beings'* 
and  on  such  as  are  actually  dead.  Here  is  an  absolute  denial  of  any 
analogies  between  the  laws  which  govern  living  "  diseased  beings" 
and  the  ''laws  of  life."  But,  this  declaration  of  the  chemist,  devoid 
of  truth  as  it  is,  is  universally  applicable  where  he  would  be  least 
disposed  to  see  it  operate.  Such  an  application,  too,  is  an  irresistible 
sequitur  ;  since,  if  ^*  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in  an  organ" 
ized  being  which  is  diseased  or  dying,"  it  certainly  follows  that  the 
laws  which  relate  to  dead,  or  inorganic  beings,  and  the  forces  upon 
which  those  laws  depend,  can  have  no  agency  in  living  beings. 

Such,  however,  is  the  material  which  is*  uow-a-days  denominated 
"  experimental  philosophy,"  and  **  the  progress  of  medical  science." 
And,  if  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  parallel  columns  (§  350),  he 
will  see  yet  other  contradictions  directly  relative  to  the  foregoing 
quotation. 

But,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough,  before  dismissing  this  sub- 
ject, to  say,  that,  although  '*  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in 
an  organized  being  which  is  dyine,"  the  laws  which  govern  diseased 
actions  and  their  results  are  only  slightly  modified  *'  laws  of  life,"  and 
often  reflect  great  light  upon  dieir  strictly  healthy  condition.  We 
are,  or  should  be,  constantly  reasoning  in  this  manner  in  all  cases  of 
disease ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparisons  of  the  modifications,  which 
constitute  disease,  with  the  natural  conditions  of  life,  that  we  can  have 
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any  just  knowledge  of  dueases.  In  proportion,  howeTer,  as  the  indi- 
▼idual  approxini|fctes  a  state  of  deatn,  all  this  reasoning  fails ;  and^ 
when  actually  dead,  no  such  comparisons  can  he  instituted.  Here, 
llien,  it  is  that  the  foregoing  admission  of  the  chemist  applies  with  all 
the  force  of  truth. 

304.  The  greater  complexity  of  the  organs  of  assimilatiou  in  ani* 
mal  life  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  subordinate  functions  in  animals  not 
found  in  plants;  such,  for  example,  as  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice, 
saliva,  bile,  &c. ;  then  a  farther  advancement  of  the  process  in  the 
lacteais,  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  lungs,  Ice  Some  of  these  subor- 
dinate functions,  however,  have  their  analogies  in  plants ;  such  as  the 
action  of  the  sap-vessels  upon  the  circulating  fluid,  the  imbibition  and 
exhalation  of  gaseous  substances  by  the  leaves,  &c.  But,  in  all  the 
cases,  the  extreme  vessels  which  perform  the  office  of  nutrition  are  the 
main  instruments  of  organic  life.  All  the  functions  which  are  carried 
on  by  compound  structures  are  subsidiary  only  to  that  of  the  nutritive 
vessels  (§  171). 

305.  The  organs  of  assimiladon  in  animals  are  more  or  less  com* 
plex,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  Probably  every  animal 
nas  a  stomach,  or  some  analogous  or^an,  and  a  mouth,  and  anus, 
which  would  form,  as  supposed  by  Aristotle,  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tion  between  plants  and  animals  (§  11).  The  analogies  which  are 
supplied  by  the  higher  orders  of  animals  would  prompt  this  conclu- 
sion in  respect  to  the  most  inferior. 

306.  In  vertebiated  animals,  the  stomach  is  generally  an  expand- 
ed portion  only  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  fishes,  the  intestine  is 
commonly  shoit ;  but  this  is  often  compensated  by  folds  in  the  mu- 
cous membi*ane.  In  birds,  there  is  a  complexity  of  the  alimentary 
organs  which  does  not  exist  in  fishes,  amphibia,  or  reptiles.  In  mam- 
mcdia,  the  digestive  organization  is  still  different ;  ana  here  it  is  more 
remarkably  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  as  the 
necessity  of  supplies  may  be  felt  at  short  or  at  longer  intervals.  The 
more,  also,  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  are  multiplied,  the  greater 
is  the  development  of  the  digestive  system  (§  131,  251,  409 1).  Its 
complex  nature  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  food, 
and  these  relations  have  an  affinity  with  that  principle  of  instinct 
which  directs  animals  in  the  selection  of  food.  The  more  dense  and 
tough  the  food,  and  the  more  removed  from  the  nature  of  the  body 
which  it  is  destined  to  nourish,  the  more  complex  are  the  organs  en 
digestion.  And  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  softer  the  food,  and  the  more 
it  is  like  the  animal  in  its  composition,  the  more  simple  are  the  assim- 
ilating organs.  Animals,  therefore,  which  live  on  hay,  have  these  or- 
gans much  more  complex  than  such  as  are  nourished  by  animal  food ; 
especially  that  part  ot  the  organization  which  is  destined  to  make  the 
first  and  greatest  change. 

307.  The  principal  agent  in  the  assimilating  process,  in  animals,  is 
the  gastric  juice ;  a  vit^  organic  fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  stomach  (§  135  a,  316,  419,  827  b).  This  secretion  is 
especially  promoted  by  the  stimulus  of  food,  which  is  dissolved  and 
altered  in  its  elementary  constitution  by  the  vital  influences  of  the 
juice.  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 
It  is  here  that  dead  matter  receives  its  first  impressions  from  the  prop- 
erties vivificatioh  and  vital  affinity  (§  216, 218).     The  chemists  tell  us 
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tbat  the  process  is  a  chemical  one ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  rti" 
nous,  anauniqne,  and  astonishing  devices  of  nature  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  gastric  juice,  they  would  stultify  physiologists  with  the  pretense 
that  many  different  processes  of  the  laboratory  will  generate  a  gastric 
juice  with  all  the  unique  properties  that  appertain  to  the  fluid  as  elab* 
orated  from  the  blocni  by  the  various  modifications  of  organization 
which  were  instituted  by  Ahnighty  Power  for  these  specific  objects. 
And  having  been  thus  regardless  of  the  most  sublime  and  profound 
institutions  of  that  Power,  they  proceed  to  assume  that  the  product  of 
these  artificial  compounds,  in  their  action  upon  food,  is  the  homoge- 
neous chyme  of  living  nature,  and  which  is  i^pparently  the  same  in  all 
animals,  whatever  the  kind  or  the  variety  of  food.  But  the  chemist 
is  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  in  or- 
ganic nature  itself  that  can  elaborate  that  fluid  from  the  blood  but  that 
particular  part  of  the  great  system  of  mucous  membranes  which  forms 
a  component  part  of  l^e  stomach  (§  135,  a). 

308.  The  plainest  analogy  leads  us,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  animab  possess  a  stomach  ;  while  the  universality  of  the  gas* 
trie  juice  shows  its  fundamental  importance  in  the  animid  econoQiy. 

309.  In  most  animals  that  consume  food  of  a  solid  nature,  there  are 
preparatory  organs  which  assist  mechanically,  by  dividing  the  food. 
The  construction  of  these  organs  of  mastication,  lM>th  as  to  their  osse- 
ous and  muscular  parts,  has  a  strict  reference  to  the  kind  of  food  upon 
which  the  animal  is  destined  to  subsist.  Animeds  of  prey  are  fiirnish- 
ed  with  organs  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  organization ;  since  no 
substance  which  possesses  life  can  undergo  digestion,  and  all  solids 
must  be  divided  to  admit  of  a  £ree  access  of  the  gastric  juice  and  saliva* 

310.  The  organs  of  mastication  are  more  various  than  any  other 
parts ;  yet  so  uniform  in  each  species,  so  allied  among  numerous  spe* 
cies,  that  naturalists  have  taken  these  characters  not  only  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  species,  but  as  the  foundation  of  a  syetemadc  distribution 
of  the  species  into  genera,  and  of  genera  into  oiders. 

311.  Where  the  usual  organs  of  mastication  are  deficient  in  ani« 
rnals,  the  species  is  often  supplied  with  means  in  the  stomach  itself 
for  reducing  the  aliment  to  a  sofb  substance,  so  that  it  may  be  pene« 
trated  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  stomach  of  the  armadillo,  which  sub- 
sists on  insects,  and  of  the  granivorous  birds,  is  endowed  with  a  pow- 
erful muscle  for  crushing,  or  grinding  the  food.  The  stomachis  of 
other  animals  are  armed  with  bony  or  homy  parts,  as  in  many  insects. 

312.  The  food  is  moved  about  in  the  stomach  by  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  organ ;  but  so  peculiar  and  exanisite  is  the  modification 
of  irritability  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  the  fooa  is  not  permitted  to  pass 
this  outlet  till  it  is  converted  into  chyme  (§  278).  Much  of  the  aque- 
ous portion,  however,  is  early  and  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  stomach. 

313.  When,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  irritability  of  the  pylo- 
rus is  artificially  modified,  as  in  disease,  it  will  often  allow  undigested 
food  to  pass,  more  or  less  readily,  into  the  duodenum  (§  278).  But  it 
is  more  remarkable  that  it  will  sufier  many  hard,  indigestible  sub- 
stances to  escape,  while  it  detains  such  as  are  most  congenial  to  its 
nature.  The  passage  of  indigestible  substances  is  effected  gradually 
by  repeatedly  presenting  themselves  at  the  pylorus,  and  thus  so  habit* 
uating  the  irritability  of  that  orifice  to  their  own  irritant  effects,  but 
not  to  those  of  digestible  food,  that  they  are  allowed  to  pass,  while 
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tbe  latter  is  detained ;  the  stomach  thus  electing  what  is  most  conge* 
nial  to  its  nature  and  to  the  wants  of  life  (^  188,  &c.,  539  a,  543  a,  551), 

314.  The  saliva,  bile,  and  pancreatic  juice  are  auxiliary  to  the  gas« 
trie  juice,  though  how  fyr  is  considered  problematical.  The  liver  is 
found,  under  a  great  variety  o£  forms,  in  all  animals  whose  structure 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  ocular  demonstration,  and  it  is  knovm  to 
generate  bile  in  all  instances.  The  pancreas  and  salivary  glands  oc- 
cur in  all  the  mammifera,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  in  many  fishes,  mol- 
lusca,  and  insects. 

From  the  great  universality,  there&re,  of  the  foregoing  organs,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  independently  of  the  more  direct  facts,  that  tbe 
fluids  which  they  secrete  have  an  important  vital  agency  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation. 

315.  Animals  which  live  on  vegetables  have  larger  salivary  glands 
than  such  as  feed  on  animal  substances ;  and,  since  vegetables  require 
greater  assimilating  means  than  animal  food,  it  is  a  just  inference 
from  final  causes  that  the  saliva  answers  a  far  more  important  object 
than,  as  is  commonly  imputed  to  it,  of  moistening  the  food  and  facili- 
tating its  passage  to  the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has 
been  with  still  less  reason  imagined  by  others  that  it  contributes  more 
than  the  gastric  juice  to  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme.  But 
here,  as  on  all  speculative  questions,  some  distinguished  chemists  re- 
fer the  agency  of  the  saliva  in  the  process  of  digestion  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air  it  conveys  to  the  stomach,  while  others  of  equal  renown 
attribute  this  high  office  to  its  own  specific  virtues. 

316.  The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  mingle  with  the  chyme  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  fluid 
contributes  an  assimilating  influence  analogous  to  that  of  the  saliva ; 
while  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  components  of  the  bile,  and 
other  relative  facts,  show  a  direct  connection  of  this  fluid  with  the 
process  of  assimilation.  The  bile  also  separates  the  excrementitious 
tcom  the  nutritious  part  of  the  chyme ;  the  former  portion  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  canal,  and  the  latter  the  parietes  (417,  b). 

Connected  with  these  important  uses  oz  the  bile,  is  its  well-known 
function  of  maintaining  peristaltic  action.  Such,  therefore,  being  its 
great  final  causes,  we  may  safely  reject  the  hypothesis  of  the  mechan- 
ical theorists,  that  the  liver,  like  the  lungs,  is  designed  to  depurate 
the  blood.  The  injury  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  liver,  by  ex- 
periment or  otherwise,  to  perform  its  function,  no  more  proves  its 
supposed  depurating  office  dian  a  like  contingency  befalling  the  stom- 
ach would  place  that  organ  in  the  same  category. 

317.  The  intestinal  tube,  like  the  roots  of  plants,  is  supplied  with 
absorbing  vessels,  which  are  called  lacteals  in  animals  of  complex  or- 
ganization. The  nutritive  part  of  the  chyme  is  taken  up  by  these 
vessels,  whore  it  undergoes  a  farther  assimilation,  and  receives  the 
name  o£  chyle* 

{  Nothing  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  which  is  oflensive  to  their 
exquisitely  modified  irritability,  excepting  under  the  circumstances 
already  set  forth  (§  278). 

318.  In  the  hieher  animals,  the  chyle  is  transmitted  by  the  lacteals 
to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  by  this  vessel  to  the  left  subclavian  vein, 
where  it  mingles  with  the  general  mass  of  blood.  Thence  it  passes 
to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  to  be  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it  re- 
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eeives  another  important  impress  of  vivification,  parts,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  portion  of  its  carbonaceous  matter,  and  undergoes  a  de- 
velopment of  its  coloring  principle.  From  the  lungs,  it  passes  with 
the  old  blood,  with  which  it  is  now  fully  incorporated,  to  the  left  cav« 
ities  of  the  heart,  to  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  under* 
go  the  last  act  of  assimilation. 

319.  Assimilation  advances  progressively  firom  the  first  conversion 
of  food  into  chyme,  till  the  nutritive  matter  becomes  vitally  united 
with  the  solid  parts.  At  each  step  of  the  process,  in  the  stomach,  in 
the  duodenum,  through  the  lacteals,  in  the  lungs,  and  at  its  final  des- 
tination, the  degree  and  kind  of  assimilation  is  forever  the  same,  at 
each  of  its  stages,  in  every  species  of  organic  beings ;  thus  denoting 
specific  powers  and  laws  by  which  all  this  unvarying  exactness  ia 
maintained  (§  42). 

Assimilation  is  more  simple  in  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  organi- 
zation ;  but  close  analogies  prevail  throughout. 

320.  The  chyle  is  said  to  exhibit  globules  under  the  microscope, 
which  is  probably  true.  Others  affirm  that  they  have  seen  them  in 
the  chyme ;  but  Miiller  thinks  that  impossible,  as  the  lacteals,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  no  open  orifices,  and,  therefore,  the  globules  could 
not  be  admitted  through  the  **  invisible  pores"  of  the  closed  lacteals. 
These  vessels,  however,  have  open  terminations  in  the  villi  of  the  in- 
testines (§  275). 

These  questions  as  to  the  existence  and  shape  of  the  globules  of 
blood,  chyle,  milk,  &c.,  are  of  no  farther  practical  importance  than  as 
they  lead  to  much  waste  of  time,  and  encumber  mediciue  with  specu- 
lation and  false  doctrine ;  while  the  instrument,  through  the  aid  of 
which  the  imagination  is  thus  sent  upon  its  airy  flight,  is  also  the  im- 
bodyment  of  a  thousand  falsehoods  in  the  path  of  truth  (§  131). 

321.  Since,  however,  no  one  doubts  that  the  nutritive  part  of  the 
chyme  undergoes  a  very  positive  chance  in  the  lacteals  (§  320),  and  a 
higher  degree  of  assimilation,  the  proof  is  the  same  here,  as  in  absorp* 
tion  by  plants,  that  the  fluid  is  not  taken  up  and  carried  forward  by 
capillary  attraction  (§  289-291). 

322.  Looking  back  upon  the  variety  of  parts  which  are  concerned 
in  the  work  of  assimilation ;^  their  exact  adaptation  to  each  other; 
their  peculiarities  in  different  species  of  animals  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  food — varying,  indeed,  more  or  less  in  every  species,  yet 
always  alike  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  species;  the  universality 
of  four  specific  digestive  fluids,  and  each  of  these  analogous  in  all  an- 
imals, notwithstanding  the  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  secreting  or- 
gans, yet  only  generated^  respectively,  by  one  special  part,  their  pro- 
auction  in  unusual  quantities,  especially  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  meet 
the  exieencies  of  digestion;  the  apparently  exact  similarity  in  the' 
composition  of  the  chyme  of  all  animals,  whatever,  the  nature  and  the 
variety  of  the  food  ;  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  highest  absurdities  to 
suppose  that  all  this  complexity  of  parts,  all  this  magnificence  and 
variety  in  Design,  should  De  merely  intended  to  subserve  a  chemical 
reductfon  of  food  in  the  stomach,  especially,  too,  as  all  that  is  known 
of  chemistry  is  in  conflict  with  every  part  of  this  stupendous  whole. 
And  when  we  pursue  the  other  steps  through  which  the  great  end  of 
digestion  is  attained,  and  steadily  regard  each  individual  part  forever 
giving  rise  to  certain  unvaiying  results,  each  part  ia  its  anatomical 
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and  yital  reladou  to  all  the  rest,  the  necoMity  of  evory  part  to  every 
step  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  the  necessity  of  the  whole  to  every 
secreted  solid  and  fluid,  the  derivation  of  the  whole  unique  and  for- 
ever exact  variety  (millions  upon  millions,  §  41M6)  firom  four  ele- 
ments mainly  I  from  one  bomogene6us  fluid  which  embraces  yet  fourteen 
other  elements,  the  necessary  co-operation  of  many  of  the  secreted 
fluids  toward  their  own  formation  individually,  and  toward  every  for- 
mation in  the  complex  animal-^wfaen,  I  say,  we  duly  consider  this 
labyrinth  of  complexities,  moving  on  in  one  unvarying  round  of  har« 
monious  action  and  results,  moved  by  a  power  within  which  has  no 
known  analogy  in  the  vrar\d  where  chemical  results  obtain,  we  mw 
reconcile  unbelief  in  all  this  Design  vnth  a  yet  higher  order  of  inn-* 
delity,  but  certainly  not  with  the  ordinary  promptings  of  reason,  or 
with  the  plainest  rules  of  evidence  (§  638). 

But,  let  us  analyze,  in  another  section,  the  great  plan  of  nature  for 
the  maintenance  of  organic  life  in  animals. 

323.  Let  us  analyze,  after  the  manner  of  Cuvier,  the  constitution 
of  animals  in  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
fabric  to  the  single  function  of  digestion,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  each  species  of  animal ;  and  when  we  shall  have  reflected  upon 
the  principles  which  determine  the  coincidences,  and  see  that  no  one 
of  them  can  be  explained  by  any  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  let  us  cast  from  us,  as  unworthy  a  thou^tful  mind,  the 
supposition  that  the  final  act,  or  that  of  digestion,  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess ;  and  let  us  also  apply  tiie  same  induction  to  every  other  pi-ocess 
of  living  beings. 

**  Every  organized  being/'  says  Cuvier,  **  forms  a  whole,  a  unique, 
and  perfect  system,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond,  and  con' 
cur  in  the  same  definite  action  by  a  reciprocal  reaction.  None  of 
those  parts  can  change  without  the  whole  changing ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, each  of  them,  separately  considered,  points  out  and  marks  all  the 
others.  Thus,  if  the  inteMtmei  of  an  animal  are  so  organized  as  only 
to  digest  flesh,  and  that  fresh,  it  follows  that  the  jaws  of  the  animsd 
must  be  constructed  to  devour  prey,  its  claws  to  seize  and  tear  it,  its 
teeth  to  eat  and  divide  it,  the  whole  structure  of  the  organs  of  motion 
such  as  to  pursue  and  catoh  it,  its  perceptive  cn^ans  to  discern  it  at  a 
distance.  Nature  must  have  even  placed  in  its  brain  the  necessary 
instinct  to  know  how  to  conceal  itself  and  lay  snares  for  its  victims. 
That  the  jaw  may  be  enabled  to  seize,  it  must  have  a  certain-shaped 
prominence  for  the  articulation,  a  certain  relation  between  the  posi^ 
tion  of  the  resisting  povrer  and  that  of  the  strength  employed  with  the 
fulcrum ;  a  certain  volume  in  the  temporal  muscle,  requiring  an  equiv- 
alent extent  in  the  hollow  which  receives  it,  and  a  certain  convexity 
of  the  zygomatic  arch  under  which  it  passes.  This  zygomatic  arch 
must  also  possess  a  certain  strength  to  ^ve  strength  to  the  masseter 
muscle.  That  an  animal  may  carry  off  its  prey,  a  certain  strength  is 
requisite  in  the  muscles  which  raise  the  head ;  whence  results  a  de- 
terminate formation  in  the  vertebrae  and  muscles  attached,  and  in  the 
occiput  where  the  muscles  are  inserted.  That  the  teeth  may  cut  the 
flesh,  they  must  be  sharp,  and  they  must  be  so  more  or  less  according 
as  they  will  have  more  or  less  exclusively  flesh  to  cut.  Their  roots 
should  be'  more  or  less  solid,  as  they  have  more  and  larger  bones  to 
break.    All  these  circumstances  vnll,  in  like  manner,  influence  the  de- 
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▼eloptnent  of  all  those  parts  which  serve  to  move  the  jaw.  That  the 
.claws  may  seize  the  prey,  they  must  have  a  certain  mobility  in  the 
talons,  a  certain  strength  in  the  nails ;  whence  will  result  determinate 
formations  in  all  the  claws,  and  the  necessary  distribution  of  muscles 
and  tendons.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  forearm  have  a  certain 
facility  in  turning,  whence,  again,  will  result  certain  determinate  for- 
mations of  the  bones  which  compose  it.  But,  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm, articulating  in  the  shoulder-joint,  cannot  change  its  structure 
without  this  also  changes." 

Again,  observe  what  may  be  inferred  from  some  other  given  part, 
as  from  the  shape  of  the  bones :  *'  The  formation  of  the  teeth  bespeaks 
that  of  the  jaw ;  that  of  the  scapula  that  of  the  claws ;  just  as  the  equa* 
tion  of  a  curve  involves  all  its  properties.  So  the  claw,  the  scapula, 
the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  the  thigh-bone,  and  all  the  other  bones 
separately  considered,  require  the  certain  tooth,  or  the  tooth  requires 
them,  reciprocally ;  and,  taking  any  one  of  them,  isolated  from  the  skel^ 
eton  of  an  unknown  animal,  he  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  organic  economy,  could  expound  every  other  pait  of  the  animaL 
Take  the  kot^,  for  example.  We  see,  very  plcdnly,  that  hoofed  ani- 
mals miist  all  be  herbivorous,  since  they  have  no  means  of  seizing 
upon  prey.  We  see,  also,  that  having  no  other  use  for  their  fore- 
feet than  to  support  their  bodies,  they  have  no  occasion  for  a  power- 
fully-framed shoulder ;  whence  we  ii^er,  what  is  the  case,  the  absence 
of  the  clavicle  and  acromion,  and  the  straightness  of  the  scapula.  Not 
having  any  occasion  to  turn  their  fore-legs,  their  radius  will  be  solidly 
united  to  the  ulna,  or,  at  least,  articulated  by  a  hinge-joint,  and  not 
by  ball  and  socket,  with  the  humerus.  Their  herbivorous  diet  will 
require  teeth  with  a  broad  surface  to  crush  seeds  and  herbs.  This 
breadth  must  be  irregular,  and  for  this  reason  the  enamel  parts  must 
alternate  with  the  osseous  parts.  This  sort  of  surface  compelling  hor- 
izontal motion  for  grinding  the  food  to  pieces,  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw  cannot  form  a  hinge  so  close  as  in  carnivorous  animals.  It  must 
be  flattened,  and  correspond  with  the  facing  of  the  temporal  bones. 
The  temporal  cavity,  which  will  only  contain  a  very  small  muscle,  will 
be  small  and  shallow,*'  &c.  (§  169,/). 

324.  An  intestine,  claw,  tooth,  hoof,  or  other  bone,  therefore,  of  a^ 
unknown  animal  being  given,  we  may  construct  a  skeleton  that  shall 
be  nearly  true  to  nature  in  all  its  parts.  We  may  then  proceed  to 
cover  it  with  muscles ;  and,  lastly,  we  can  tell  from  that  tusk,  or  .claw, 
or  hoof,  or  other  bone,  what  was  the  structure  of  the  digestive  appa^ 
ratus,  and  to  what  kind  of  food  the  gastric  juice  was  specifically  adapt- 
ed, and  what  were  the  peculiar  instinct  and  habits  or. the  abimal, — so 
special  is  the  adaptation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  organization,  both  in 
animal  and  organic  life,  and  all  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  digestive  organs  in  ev^ry  species  (§  18). 

325.  Now  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  mutual  concurrence  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  the  adaptation  of  each  part  to  the  others  in  structure 
and  use,  being  directly  designed  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  diges- 
tion, and  since  it  cannot  be  seriously  entertained  that  any  physical  or 
chemical  force  is  concerned  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  harmonious^  strucr 
ture  and  actions,  and  so  distinguished  throughout  by  a  multitude  of 
the  most  consummate  Designs,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  endv 
:it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  imagine  that  digestion,  ihefindi,  cause  qf  JM 
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uhoU,  lA  carried  on  by  agencies  which  have  no  connection  with  die  Ta- 
riouB  subordinate  means  (§  14,  74,  80,  117, 129  i,  133-137,  143,  155» 
156,  169/  266,  303}  a,  306,  318,  336,  387,  399,  422,  514  A,  524  d, 
525, 526  d,  528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  ft,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848, 902/,  905). 

326.  What  we  have  now  seen  of  fundamental  Design  in  the  con- 
struction and  subservience  of  all  parts  to  the  function  of  assimilation, 
and  of  the  exact  concurrence  of  me  whole  toward  the  incipient  step, 
tnay  well  prepare  the  mind  to  realize  the  same  Design  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  organic  processes,  the  same  exact  foundation  in  an- 
atomical structure,  and  in  vital  properties,  the  same  precise  and  ever- 
lasting laws  (§  169,/).  Do  we  look  again,  therefore,  at  the  stupen- 
dous fabric  upon  which,  and  its  special  vital  endowments,  the  laws  of 
sympathy  depend  )  Astonishment  abates,  and  unbelief  yields  as  well 
to  the  force  of  analogy  as  to  direct  demonstration. 

327.  The  philosophy  of  assimilation  applied  pathologically,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  soltdism,  is  the  following :  The  func* 
tion  of  assimilation,  beine  performed  by  the  organic  properties  through 
their  media  of  action,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
elementary  combination  of  the  new  compounds  which  are  added  to 
the  parts  aJTected,  and  the  same  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties will  be  imparted  to  the  new  compounds^ 

328.  If  the  stomach  be  diseased,  then  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice 
will  be  altered  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  properties  of  the 
stomach  may  be  affected.  If,  also,  we  allow,  in  this  case,  that  the 
chyme  will  have  a  corresponding  variation,  and  that  diis  will  in  itself 
affect  the  whole  character  of  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  so  that  the 
new  elementary  combinations^  those  of  the  solids  and  secreted  fluids, 
vriU  be  more  or  less  modified  in  all  parts,  we  shall  in  no  respect  com- 
promit  the  consistency  of  nature,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of 
physiology  ($  44,  52,  78,  153-155,  218-220).  However  such  admis- 
sion may  look  like  humoralism,  it  has  no  affinity  with  it.  The  whole 
process  resolves  itself  into  a  primary  disease  of  the  solids ;  and  the 
modified  condition  of  the  blood,  which  I  am  now  supposing,  does  not 
derange  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  system  (§  156  b,  845, 
Sec).  But  when  chylification  is  affected  by  diseased  states  of  the 
stomach,  sympathetic  influences  are  then  so  exerted  bv  that  organ  upon 
other  parts,  that^  their  vital  states  do  actually  sustain  a  change,  and 
often  a  far  greater  one,  from  that  sympathetic  cause.  This  more  gen- 
eral modified  condition  of  the  solids  contributes  sdll  farther  to  modify 
the  new  combinations,  and  to  give  rise  to  what  are  called  vitiated  se- 
cretions. The  most  striking  examples  are  seen,  of  course,  when  di- 
gestion fails  altogether,  and  the  solids  become  universally  sffected  by 
disease,  as  in  fever  (§  143  c,  148,  657  b,  776,  &c.). 

329.  If  the  heart  and  vascular  system  at  large  feel,  mainly,  the  in- 
fluence of  gastric  or  some  other  local  disease,  the  blood  is  always  more 
or  less  affected  in  its  composition,  and  assimilation  is  otherwise  va- 
riously modified  in  all  other  parts,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
chanse  in  the  blood,  but  of  the  affection  of  all  the  oi^ns  and  fluids 
which  are  concerned  in  assimilation.  Nothing  affects  the  composition 
of  the  blood  so  rapidly  9S  disturbances  of  the  vital  conditions  a£  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  of  the  ex- 
treme capillary  blood-vessels.  Nowing  can  prove  more  distinctly  the 
truth  of  solidism  and  the  fallacies  of  humoralism;  especially  diose 
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more  instantaneoas  changes  which  are  effected  in  the  entire  circular 
ting  mass  of  blood  by  abetractiDg  only  an  ounce  of  it  from  the  arm  ({ 
845,  &c.). 

330.  Now,  suppose,  instead  of  treating  disease  upon  some  broad 
principles,  we  were  to  undertake  the  spe^c  object  of  the  humoralists 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  (§  327-329) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  blood  in  its  composition  and  nature.  The  humoral  pa- 
lliologist  would  attempt  its  direct  medication,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his 
drugs  can  produce,  by  their  direct  action  up<m  the  fluid,  that  natural 
combination  of  its  elements,  and  that  natural  state  of  its  vital  properties, 
ioT  doing  which  Nature  has  provided  the  whole  system  of  the  great 
vital  organs,  and  many  living  secretions  (§  845,  &c.).  ^  Since,  there- 
fere,  the  humoralist  has  not  a  physiological  principle  for  his  govern- 
ment, he  has  departed  wholly  from  nature.  The  duty  of  cure  thus 
devolves  upon  the  solidtst,  who  proceeds  to  restore  assimilation  by  re- 
establishing the  natural  condition  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs 
whose  functions  had  become  deranged  and  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
altered  condition  of  the  blood ;  and  this  is  effected  according  to  the 
manner  set  forth  in  my  chapter  on  the  madui  operandi  of  remedial 
agents.  There,  too,  you  shall  find,  as  well  as  in  my  disquisitions 
upon  the  philosophy  of  solidism,  that  the  living  solids  are  the  only 
aeents  which  can  possibly  effect  anv  salutary  chaoges  in  the  pabulum 
tnta,  and,  therefore,  that  when  the  iormer  are  diseased  along  with  the 
latter,  Ihey  ranst  take  the  initiating  step  bodi  in  the  morbid  and  healthy 
processes.  Just  in  proportion,  dierefore,  as  the  soUdist  improves  the 
condition  of  the  diseased  organs^  assimilation  will  approximate  its 
natural  state,  and  the  blood  be  regenerated  according  to  established 
physiological  laws. 

331.  The  condition,  therefi»e,  of  the  blood  and  of  the  products 
elaborated  from  it,  in  all  cases  of  disease,  should  be  regardea  only  as 
more  or  less  significant  of  the  morbid  changes  which  may  affect  the 
aoHd  parts. 

332.  Having  now  gone  over  the  general  philosophy  relative  to  as- 
similation, I  shall  proceed  to  consider  its  principal  element,  or  what 
10  denominated 

THE   PHTSIOLOeT   OF   DIGKSTtON. 

In  my  investigation  of  this  subject  I  shall  enter  rather  extensively 
upon  the  ground  of  Organic  Chemistry,  in  all  its  applications  to  the 
science  of , medicine ;  since  it  is  here,  especially,  as  said  in  the  Com- 
mentaries, that  chemistry  has  reared  its  batteries,  and  from  whence  it 
sends  forth  its  artillery  into  the  various  dominions  of  organic  life.  A 
contrast  will  be  instituted  under  the  ^eoanl  designations  of  Phtsiol- 
OOT  and  Oroanic  Chbmisvrt,  in  their  relation  to  healthy  and  morbid 
processes. 

333.  The  doctrines  of  life,  as  hitherto  expounded,  should  be  appli- 
cable to  all  the  problems  in  organic  beings  which  may  seem  to  a  su- 
perficial observer  to  fall  under  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  of  physics. 
Bnch  problems  are  especially  presented  by  digestion,  respiration,  and 
tin  production  of  organic  heat ;  and  these  are  the  main  intrenchments 
of  chemistry.  If  ike  philosophy,  therefore,  which  I  have  thus  far  pro- 
pounded lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  foregoing  results,  it  is  probable 
that  chemistrv  must  be  aboxtive  in  fisu^ts,  and  wild  in  conclusions ;  and 
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die  more  so  as  it  advances  to  the  greater  obscurities  in  phyMogf^ 
pathology,  and  therapeutics.  Such  are  the  realities ;  and  their  expo- 
sure is  the  overthrow  and  the  perpetual  doom  of  organic  chemistry. 

334.  Human  physiology  has  been  greatly  vitiated,  in  recent  times, 
by  experiments  upon  anmials,  and  conducted  under  the  most  unnat- 
ural circumstances.  They  have  been  extensively  made,  in  a  physio- 
logical aspect,  without  any  view  to  the  differences  in  organization 
and  vital  constitution  between  animals  and  man,  and  often  with  a  ref- 
erence to  more  functions  than  belong  to  any  organic  being.  When 
prompted  by  pathological  and  therapeutical  considerations,  the  ex- 
periments have  been  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  objections,  but 
to  the  greater  one  of  assuming  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  organs  to  the  action  of  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial 
aeents  in  die  varying  states  of  health  and  disease  (§  149,  150,  240). 
These  experimental  fallacies,  and  the  vast  errors  to  which  they  have 
led  and  are  still  leading,  I  have  considered  extensively  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Humoral  Pathology. 

In  a  physiological  sense,  the  greatest  evil  attending  the  foreG;oing 
experiments  consists  in  neglecting  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  man 
is  different  from  that  of  animals,  vrhen  applying  the  results  of  such 
otherwise  unnatural  experiments  to  explain  the  vital  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  fimctions  of  the  human  species. 

The  disparity  increases  between  the  natural  laws  and  results  of  the 
human  and  those  of  vegetable  oiganization,  and  others,  again,  of 
chemical  affinides,  just  in  the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  die  va- 
rieties of  organization  and  vital  consritutioUf  and  the  attributes  of  the 
inorgranic  kingdom. 

335.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  those  experiments  which  are  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  to  determine  the  physiology 
of  the  highest  function  of  life,  but  in  which  organization  takes  no  part, 
and  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  artificial  "mixtures"  and 
chemical  reagents  )  This  is  now  the  almost  universal  philosophy,  and 
therefore  demands  an  investigation  which  shall  lead  either  to  its  con- 
firmation or  to  its  overthrow. 

336.  It  is  in  die  stomach  that  vitality  is  exemplified  in  its  most  im- 
pressive and  astonishing  aspects,  and  where  unequivocal  demonstra- 
tions abound  that  fluids,  as  well  as  solids,  are  endowed  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  vital  operations,  "  a  principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers 
of  nature*'  (§  64,  339).  It  is  here,  especially,  that  nature  has  illus- 
trated her  distinction  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  and 
established  her  chain  of  connection.  It  is  here,  in  the  incipient  change 
of  dead  into  living  matter,  that  we  witness  a  full  display  of  those 
powers  which  operate  in  the  most  elaborate  organization,  and  an  equal 
exclusion  of  the  forces  which  appertain  to  dead  matter.  It  is  here 
the  line  of  separaticn  begins  abruptly ;  but  where  analogies  are  pre- 
sented in  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  matter,  through  new 
modes  of  combining  the  same  elements ;  and  admiration  increases, 
as  we  mount  along  the  entire  function  of  assimilation,  and  find,  at 
each  step  of  the  ascending  series,  that  the  whole  agency  is  committed 
to  forces  that  have  no  existence  in  the  inoreanic  world ;  that  the  whole 
is  the  harmonious  result  of  a  principle  which  may  form  an  interme- 
diate link  between  spirit  and  matter ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  with- 
in our  control  by  which  we  can  determine  die  nature  of  tlie  changes. 
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CastiDg  a  glance  at  the  vegetable  world,  we  find  the  connection  con-' 
tinued,  by  other  analogous  links,  with  elementary  matter  itself;  but' 
here,  as  in  the  higher,  department  of  nature,  the  line  of  separation  la 
equally  defined,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  analogy  may  be  the  prop- 
erties of  life  which  have  their  beginning  in  vegetable  organization. 

It  is  here,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  life,  as  in  the  propagation  of  the 
c  species,  that  we  especially  ¥ritness  a  substitution  of  Creative  Power ; 
and,  as  all  that  appertains  exclusively  to  the  organic  world  was  per- 
fectly dbtinct  in  its  Creation  from  the  inorganic,  so  are  the  substituted 
processes  of  generation,  and  of  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  mat- 
ter, equally  distinct  from  the  causes  and  results  of  inorganic  processes 
(§  32,  &c.,  63,  &c.)- 

For  conducting  that  connected  series  of  changes  which  make  up 
the  process  of  assimilation  in  animals,  a  complex  apparatus  has  been 
provided,  whose  beginning  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whose  pro- 
gressive development  in  the  higher  kingdom,  have  been  contrived 
upon  consummate  principles  of  Design,  that  the  elements  of  matter 
shall  be  gradually  brought  into  those  perfectly  new  conditions,  both 
as  to  composition  and  properties,  which  contradistinguish  the  organic 
from  the  inorganic  kingdoms,  and  thus,  as  in  all  things  else  in  the  nat-^ 
ural  world,  that  abrupt  transmutation  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter 
which  distinguished  the  Creative  Act  shall  be  avoided,  and  remain  a 
characteristic  of  Creative  Power  (§  14,  172,  325). 

337.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work,  I  set  forth  some  general  facts 
which  evince  an  incong^ity  of  doctrines  that  clearly  divides  the  physi- 
■ological  world  into  three  schools ;  one  of  them  (pure  chemistry)  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  and  in- 
organic beings ;  a  second  (pure  vitalism)  contradistinguishing  the  twa 
kingdoms  in  those  fundamental  conditions ;  and  the  third  (chemico- 
yittdism)  blending  the  doctrines  of  chemistry  and  vitalism  (§  4f ).  Now, 
each  of  these  denominations  has  interpreted  the  philosophy  of  di- 
gestion according  to  the  general  doctrines  of  life  which  are  peculiar 
to  each. 

338.  Beginning  with  pure  chemistry,  we  find  the  great  leader  set- 
ting forth  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  following  language  in  his 
late  work  on  Animal  Chemiitry  applied  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 

"  CHtMiFicATioN,''  he  says,  "  is  inpbpendent  op  the  vital  force. 
It  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical  action, — exactly  sim- 
ilar to  mose  processes  of  decomposition  and  transformation  which  are 
known  as  putrefaction,  fermentation,  or  decay"  (§  365). 

It  will  be  also  seen  firom  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  the  chemist 
is  re^rdless  of  his  own  rules  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry ;  since  he  identifies  the  organizing  act,  or  that 
which  combines  the  elements  of  matter  into  complex  organic  com- 
pounds, with  the  chemical  process  that  resolves  these  compounds  into 
their  ultimate  elements.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this  is  "  experi- 
mental philosophy,"  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  submit  to  it  (§  350). 

339.  a.  I  shall  now  set  forth  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  vitalists  rela^ 
tive  to  the  physiology  of  digestion,  in  the  language  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguished "  reformer"  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  section. 
It  19  true,  the  doctrines  are  as  fundamentally  opposed  as  contradiction 
can  possibly  make  them.  But,  as  will  have  oeen  abundantly  seen,* 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  this  distinguished: 
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man  are  their  palpaUe  cootradictioaa.  ^  Nor  can  there  be  any  proof 
ao  eoncluaiYe  of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of  Is£b 
and  the  philosophy  of  chemistry,  about  which  **  the  reformer"  was 
sianltaneoosly  concerned* 

But,  I  will  go  back  for  a  conflicting  doctrine  to  the  treatise  **cm 
Organic  Chemutry  applied  to  Physiology"  published  a  year  or  two 
antecedently  to  his  work  "  am  Animai  Chemistry  ;"  by  which  we  shall 
learn  the  extent  of  the  eonfnsion  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  the 
tardiness  with  which  it  is  discerned  by  his  medical  disciples.  In  that 
work  he  says, 

**  The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituents  of 
food  is  disturbed  by  the  vital  principle.  The  union  of  rrs  blb- 
MENTs,  so  as  to  produce  new  combinations  and  poems,  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  peculiab  MonE  or  attbaction,  and  the  exietenee  of  a 

POWER   distinct   PROM   ALL  OTHER  POWERS  OP  NATURE,  namely,  THB 

▼ITAL  PBiNCiPLE."  **  If  the  food  possessed  life,  not  merely  the  chem- 
ical forces,  but  this  vitalitt  would  offer  resistance  to  the  vitai  force 
of  the  organism  it  nouri8hed."-^LiEBie. 

Such,  then,  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  vitalist  and  solidist,  mis- 
taken by  the  chemist  for  his  own,  when  he  happened  to  be  reasoning 
accordine  to  the  promptings  of  organic  nature.  The  same  views  are 
pres«:it6d  in  the  work  on  Animal  CJiemistry*{%  360). 

339,  b.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  worth  onr  while  to  say  that 
Uie  resuscitated  chemical  doctrine  (§  338)  is  apparently  too  wide  a  de- 
parture from  fact  even  for  that  part  of  the  Bndsh  medical  profession 
who  have  received  most  of  the  sayings  of  Liebie  as  oracular  revela- 
tioos ;  for  we  read  in  the  late  edition  of  the  "  Pharmacologia,*'  now 
devoted  to  the  authorized  philosophy  (§  349  d,  676  &),  that, 

"  According  to  the  experiments  of  Spailanzani,  and  still  more  re- 
cently of  Dr.  Beaumont,  if,  after  putrefaction  has  actually  advanced,  a 
substance  in  such  a  condition  be  introduced  into  the  living  stomachy 
the  process  is  immediately  checked,  and  no  signs  of  putrtfaction  are 
presented  by  the  digested  food,  although  were  the  same  substancea 
left  at  the  temperature  of  99^  F.,  they  would  soon  evince  evidence  of 
its  progress.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  vital  powers  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  must,  in  such  cases,  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordinary 
chemical  i&nities"  (^  676,  b). — ^Paris's  Pharmacologia,  p.  148.  Lon^ 
don<,  1843.  And  such,  in  reality,  is  one  of  LielMg's  confticting  state- 
ments. 

And  why  should  not  the  ^  vital  powers  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordi- 
nary chemical  affinities*'  in  all  other  cases  of  food,  where  it  is  far  more 
obvious  that  such  resistance  does  happen ;  and  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude diat  the  law  in  relation  to  digestion  has  a  wide  foundation  in  liv- 
ing beings  ?  Why  does  not  the  blood  putrefy  ?  Wliy  not  any  other 
animal  or  vegetable  fluid  1  Why  not  any  living  animal  or  vegetable 
solid  1 

340.  Let  us  now  hear  the  student  of  organic  nature  upon  the  phys- 
iology of  digestion.  What  says  John  Hunter,  of  whom  it  is  said  by 
one,  that  "  he  stands  alone  in  our  profession ;"  that,  *'  in  his  immense 
career,  every  thing  bore  reference  to  one  great  idea, — t/ie  discovery 
and  elucidation  of  nature's  laws  /"  •*  who,"  says  another, "  was  neither 
anatomist,  physiologist,  surgeon,  nor  naturaKst,  alone,  but  the  most 
remarkable  combination  of  all  these  which  the  world  has  yet  seen ;" 
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tar, ''  where/'  says  another,  *'  in  the  calendar  of  time,  shall  we  look 
for  an  eqaal  in  the  compass,  the  variety,  and  the  deptl^  of  his  researches 
into  the  mysteries  of  animal  life,  or  for  consequences  such  as  those 
that  have  resulted  from  his  labors  to  universal  pathology ;".  while  an- 
other apostrophizes,  "  how  humble  do  any  of  the  men  of  the  present 
day  appear  when  placed  by  the  side  of  Hunter !"  **  The  genius  of 
Hunter/'  says  another,  "  long  ago  explained  the  objections  to  other 
theories  of  digestion.  These  have  been  turned  into  ridicule  to  smooth 
the  way  for  hypotheses  that  have  no  better  foundation.*' 

Well  may  we  ask,  what  says  John  Hunter  on  the  physiology  of  di- 
gestion 1 

"  Digestion,"  he  says,  "  is  an  assimilating  process.  It  is  a  species 
of  feneration ;  but  the  curious  circumstance  is  its  converting  both  veg- 
etable and  animal  matter  into  the  same  kind  of  substance  or  com- 
pound, which  no  chemical  process  can  effect.  Those  who  took  it  up 
chemically^  being  igrwrant  <jfthe  principhi  of  the  animal  economy,  have 
erroneously  referred  the  operations  of  the  animal  machine  to  the  laws 
of  chemistry." 

341.  The  illustrious  George  Fordyce,  after  a  thorough  experiment- 
al investigation  of  the  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 

"^  **  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  substances  capable  of  giving 
nourishment,  and,  therefore,  of  being  converted  into  the  essential  parts 
of  the  chyle,  are  totally  different  from  those  changes  which  take 
place  any  where  but  in  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  jejunum,  when 
alive.  Therefore,  no  experiment  made  any  where,  excepting  in  these 
INTESTINES  OF  THE  LIVING  ANIMAL,  con  in  the  smaUcst  degree  influence 
the  doctrine  of  digestion."  <*  Food  placed  in  all  the  chemical  circum- 
stances that  can  be  conceived  similar  to  those  in  which  it  is  placed  in 
the  living  animal,  will  never  be  conver|ed  into  chyme,  but  will  under- 
go  other  changes  totally  different."  JHe  finally  adds,  as  the  result  of 
his  own  experiments  out  of  the  stomach,  that,  *'  whether  we  employ  the 
gastric  juice,  or  hile^  or  saliva,  in  no  case  has  chtl^,  or  ant  thing  likx 
IT,  EVER  BEEN  PRODUCED."  The  roasou  is,  that  the  gastric  juice,  like 
the  blood,  loses  its  vitality  as  soon  as  abstracted  from  the  stomach. 
Hunter  arrived  at  exactly  the  same  conclusion  from  his  observations 
(§  365). 

342.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Tiedemaim,  another  distinguished  inquirer 
ipto  the  nature  of  digestion  (§  340,  341),  that, 

"  All  the  phenomena  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  which  are 
only  observed  in  living  bodies,  appear  to  rest,  as  to  their  foundation, 
on  the  VITAL  property  which  organized  liquids  possess  of  producing, 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  other  organic  matters,  similar  changes 
that  cause  these  bodies  to  acquire  the  properdes  themselves  are  en- 
dowed withal."     Again : 

**  It  cannot  be  mistaken  that  digestion  is  an  operation  exclusively 
the  property  of  living  bodies,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the 
changes  of  composition  which  general  physical  forces  and  the  play  of 
chemical  are  capable  of  producing  in  inorganic  matters.  It  must  be 
considered  as  a  vital  act,  as  an  effect  of  Ufe." 

As  to  assimilation  by  vegetables,  Tiedemann  holds  the  same  doc- 
trine as  Hunter,  Fordyce,  and  all  other  physiologists  whose  opiniosA 
have  survived  the  dav  on  which  they  were  promulgated.     Thus : 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  material  changes  which  vegetable  parts  ua- 
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(lergo  in  autrition,  cbetnistry  has  hitherto  giren  us  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation, simply  because,  being  effecU  ofUfe^  mck  changes  are  beyond 
the  domain  of  chemical  science.  AH  that  we  are  authorized  to  admit 
is,  that  the  changes  of  composition  that  occur  during  the  nutrition  of 
vegetables  are  the  consequence  of  vital  manifestations  of  activity,  and 
not  the  effects  of  chemical  affinities,  such  as  are  observed  in  inorganic 
bodies." 

"  All  the  attempts,"  he  goes  on,  "  of  the  intro-mechanicians  and  in- 
tro-chemists  to  reach  this  point  (assimilation)  have  failed;  and  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  such  ideas  are  both  unsatisfactory  and  erroneous. 
We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  them  as  effectSi 
sui  generis,  as  vital  manifestations,  founded  on  a  power  peculiar  to, 
and  inherent  in,  organic  bodies." — Tiedbmann'b  Physiology, 

343.  Turning  to  the  greatest  of  French  physiologists,  we  hear  from 
him  the  same  general  protest  against  the  corruption  of  medicine  by 
ingrafting  upon  it  the  physical  sciences  (§  5},  b), 
-  344.  In  considering  farther  the  physiology  of  digestion,  I  shall  in- 
troduce, in  the  first  place,  a  series  of  general  conclusions  which  have 
been  derived  from  chemistry,  both  as  to  digestion  and  other  organic 
processes,  and  when  in  this  respect  and  otherwise  prepared,  I  shall 
state  the  remaining  grounds  upon  which  I  rely  more  specifically  for 
establishing  the  vital  doctrine. 

345.  Let  us  hear,  then,  the  distinguished  chemist.  Dr.  Prout,  as  the 
representative  of  those  who  mingle  chemistry  with  vitalism. 

"  First,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  the  stomach  has  the  power  of  dissolving 
alimentary  substances,  or,  at  least,  of  bringing  them  to  a  semi-fluid 
state.  This  operation  seems  to  be  altogether  diemicah 
'  ^  2d.  The  stomach  has,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  changing 
into  one  another  the  simple  alimentary  principles,"  and  '*  this  part  or 
the  operation  of  the  stomach  appears,  like  the  reducing  process,  to  be 
chemical ;  but  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  It  may  be  termed  the 
converting  operation  of  the  stomach. 

''  3d.  The  stomach  must  have,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of 
organizing  and  vitalizing  the  different  alimentary  substances."  "  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  organizing  agency  of  the  stomach  can 
be  chemical.     Its  agency  is  vital,  and  its  nature  completely  unknowti." 

346.  Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  digestion  as  entertained  by  the 
chemico-vitalist  (§  345).  But,  from  what  we  shall  have  seen  of  the 
absolute  contradictions  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  those  who  at- 
tempt the  application  of  pure  chemistry  to  the  functions  and  results  of 
organic  life,  we  may  expect  that  the  chemico-vitalist  will  be  equally 
inconsistent  when  he  applies  himself,  at  one  time,  to  the  phenomena 
of  living  beings,  and,  at  another,  reasons  from  the  results  of  the  labor- 
atory to  those  phenomena.  Accordingly,  we  find  within  a  few  paees 
of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  the  chemico-physiologist,  that  he  broadly 
affirms  that 

"  There  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements and  the  chemical  properties  to  which  they  administer.** 
^'  There  is  no  reason  why  the  chemical  changes  of  organization  should 
result  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which  they  are  accom- 
plished ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason,  why  the  mechanical 
arrangements  in  the  formation  of  organized  beings  should  lead  to  lihe 
chemical  changes  of  which  they  are  the  instruments"  ! 
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*  Here,  tben,  in  a  single  sentence,  are  not  only  .the  strangest  contra* 
dictions,  but  a  full  admission  that  there  is  not  the  ''  slightest  reason" 
for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  any  process,  function,  or  result  of 
living  beings. 

347.  Nor  is  that  all.  For  the  cbemieo-yitalist,  the  same  eminent 
chemist  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  with  the  Mt- 
ing,  the  atiimative  properties  of  organic  bodies,  chemistry  ha»  not  the 
smaUett  alliance,  and  probably  toUl  never^  in  any  degree,  elucidate 
those  properties.  The  phenomena  of  life  are  not  even  remotely  anal* 
ooous  to  any  thing  we  Know  in  chemistry  as  exhibited  among  inorganic 
agents."  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  chemical  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  digestion,  the  same  reasoner  observes  that,  ''  the 
MEANS  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  composition  and  structure  are 
produced,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  all  organic  substances,  like  the 
RESULTS  themselves,  are  quite  peculiar,  and  bear  little  or  no  resem* 
blance  to  any  artificial  process  of  chemistry  /"  that  "  those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  chemistry  to  physiology  and  pathology  have  split 
on  a  fatal  rock  by  hastily  assuming  that  what  they  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  wanting,  or  otherwise  changed,  in  the  animal  econopiy, 
was  the  cause  of  particular  diseases,  and  that  such  diseases  were  to 
be  cured  by  supplying,  and  adjusting  artificially,  the  principle  in  error. 
But  the  scientific  physician  will  soon  discover  that  Nature  will  not  al- 
low him  to  ofiiciate  as  her  journeyman,  even  in  the  most  trifling  de- 
gree.*'— Dr.  Prout. 

348.  And,  to  the  same  effect  may  be  quoted  Dr.  Carpenter,  one  of 
the  foremost,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  64,^). 

"  The  agency  of  vriALiTY,"  says  this  reasoner,  in  his  Comparative 
Physiology,  where  he  generally  ridicules  the  term  and  all  that  is  rela- 
tive to  it,  "  ^  agency  of  vitality,  as  Dr.  Prout  justly  remarks,  does 
not  change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  simply  combines  the 
elements  vn  modes  which  toe  cannot  imitate"** ! 

So,  also,  Dr.  Roget,  alike  distinguished  in  the  school  of  chemico- 
vitalism  (§  64,y) :  "Vital  chemistry**  he  says,"  is  too  subtle  a 
fGWEAfor  human  science  to  detect,  or  for  human  art  to  imitate** 

And  thus  the  eminent  Wagner,  not  less  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
chemistry : 

"  The  existence  of  one'  or  more  powers,  commonly  called  vital 
powers,  is  not,  however,  denied.  The  final  cause  of  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  animal  organism,  and 
is  UNKNOWN  to  us." — ^Waoner's  Physiology,  London,  1842,  p.  346. 
And  yet  this  distinguished  observer  is  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  gas- 
tric juice. 

349.  a.  Thus  might  I  go  on  with  one  after  another,  till  I  should 
have  exhausted  the  whole  that  have  attempted  to  confound  the  science 
of  life  with  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  prove  by  their  own  state* 
ments  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intelligible  connection  between 
them.  Indeed,  I  have  already,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  pointed  out  this  universal  admission. 

The  ground  of  chemistry  being  thus  virtually  abandoned  to  the  vi- 
talist,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  pursue  an  adversary  who  is  al- 
ways upon  the  retreat  But,  as  he  flies,  he  is  forever  shooting  from 
behind,  and  his  Parthian  weapons  fall  thickly  and  heavily  upon  the 
vast  multitude.    He  must  therefore  be  subdued  into  a  practical  acqui- 
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eseence  with  tboee  consistent  principles  of  nature  which  exact  his  t 
sent,  but  not  bis  compliance. 

349,  b.  Perhaps  no  author  has  supplied  so  many  examples  of  con* 
tradictions  in  great  fundamental  principles,  and  in  so  small  a  compaasi 
as  he  who  has  so  lately  taken  captive  ue  physiological  world.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  Essays  *' On  the  ThUotophy  of  Vitality  and  the  Modu$ 
Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents**  I  had  occasion  to  say  of  the  article  oa 
*'  i^oisonsy  Contagions,  and  Miasma,'*  in  Liebio's  "  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Phyeiology^^*  that  "  it  is  certainly  the  most 
stupendous  exhibition  of  perverted  facts,  of  combinations  of  conflict- 
ing doctrines,  and  of  the  rudest  system  of  pathology  and  therapeutics^ 
that  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  dreamy  speculation." 

It  was  objected  by  the  editor  of  the  London  Lamcest^  diat  I  did  not 
prove  my  allegations  (§  5^,  a).  Nor  was  it  in  any  respect  the  object 
of  that  work  to  do  so.  I  was  satisfied  with  calling  attention  to  the 
facts,  and  with  what  I  had  already  published  in  the  Medical  and  Phys- 
iological Commentaries.  Since  that  day,  the  work  on  *'  Animal  Chem^ 
istry"  has  appeared ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  sustain  the  allega- 
tioDs  of  the  *^  Preface,"  and  this  more  especially  from  the  objectiona 
alleged  by  Liebig  against  physiologists  (§  350,  mattoee^  a,  b,  c,  and  J), 

I  say,  dierefore,  that  we  meet  on  the  same  page  a  purely  chemical 
and  a  purely  vital  philosophy  of  digestion ;  and  equally  so  of  other 
important  organic  processes.  That  each  is  laid  down  without  quali- 
fication, and  with  uie  dictum  of  a  master,  who  is  conscious  that  (he 
preponderance  he  gives  to  the  purely  chemical  philosophy  of  life  will 
establish  his  Empire  in  that  philosophy  with  an  age  more  prone  than 
ever  to  the  doctnnes  of  materialism. 

349,  c  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  deceived ;  for,  however  this  very 
extraordinary  and  successful  pretender  in  medicine  may  beguile  us 
with  words,  and  seem  to  persuade  rather  than  to  rule,  let  us  remem- 
ber that,  at  most,  he  does  but  invalidate  his  own  edicts  by  counter- 
mands, and  that  in  the  end  he  tells  us  that  these  apparently  adverse 
decrees  are,  in  their  absolute  import,  one  and  the  same ;  that  they 
are  consistent  laws  delivered  from  the  laboratory,  though  apparently 
in  conflict  on  account  of  the  9ppo8ing  forces,  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, which  preside  in  the  chemistry  of  nature ;  that,  however,  in  re- 
ality, there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  seemingly  two  great  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation,  which  are  one  and  identical,  since 
**  the  mysterious  vital  principle  can  be  replaced  by  the  chemical  forces  ;**^ 
and  since,  also,  "  the  vital  force  unites  in  its  manifestations  all  the  jpc- 
cuUarities  of  the  chemical  forces^  and  of  the  no  less  toonderful  eause 
which  we  regard  as  the  ultimate  origin  of  electrical  phenomena.'*  And 
igain,  "  in  Ste  processes  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  different  conditions  of  the  vital  force  are  chemical  forces**  (§  64,  e), 
—Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  ;  and  Animal  Chemistry, 

349,  d.  It  is  punful  to  speak  thus  of  one  so  highly  endowed,  so 
devoted  in  mind,  so  accomplished  in  chemistry ;  but  science  and  hu- 
manity demand  the  sacrifice.  But,  again,  I  wish  to  be  understood, 
that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  case,  is  it  the  individual  of  whom 
I  speak,  but  of  bis  doctrines  alone  (§  1  5,  4  b).  Nor  yet  would  the 
doctrines  of  an  individual  become  the  subject  of  extended  remark* 
did  they  not  represent  the  existing  state  of  the  three  high  branches 
of  medicine.    The  gigantic  physical  school  had  too  much  of  the  Pro- 
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tem  eharseter,  too  little  omtj  of  purpose,  and  demanded  greater  ata* 
bilitj.  The  learned  men  of  a  sreat  Nation,  The  British  Assacia* 
titmjbr  the  Advameememi  ^KjunSedge,  united  in  the  object,  and  be- 
stowed the  honor  of  achieving  the  enterprise  upon  a  foreign  Chemist* 
The  note  of  proscription  has  been  sounded  in  high  quarters,  in  due 
confornrity  f  §  5\  a,  150}  kk)^  and  medical  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
hope  even  urom  a- spirit  of  toleration.  The  suhgect,  dierefore,  must 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  observation  and  reason,  and  he  who  axraigns 
the  authorised  doctrines  will  cheerfully  abide  an  unsuccessful  issue 
(§  1  b,  676  6,  709,  note).  I  shall  therefim  dwell  upon  the  conclusions  . 
of  those  who  have  engendered  the  corruptions,  and  shall  array  them 
in  all  the  force  demanded  by  the  magnitude  of  my  subject,  diat  we 
may  the  better  realize  the  shallowness  of  that  pretended  philosophy 
which  has  so  lately  swept,  like  a  hurricane,  over  the  intellectual  world, 
that  we  may  see,  m  the  system  of  contradictions,  the  equal  fallacy  of 
that  school  who  endeavor,  with  great  sincerity,  to  mingle  the  conflict- 
ing principles,  and  that  we  may  the  better  cultivate  and  enjoy  the 
simple  and  consistent  philosophy  v^ich  nature  teaches.  Nor  will  I 
yet  leave  their  general  reference  to  that  stupendous  system  of  assump-* 
tion  and  contradiction  which  was  so  lately  hailed  by  physiologists  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  total  revolution  in  mecUcal  science,  ay,  in  the  vexy 
practice  of  medicine,  without  showing  you  the  depth  of  the  material- 
ism in  which  it  was  submerged.  I  say  nothing  now  of  the  avowed 
infidelity  to  which  it  has  led.  Examples  of  that  disregard  of  instinct- 
ive faith  I  have  already  placed  in  their  proper  connection  vrith  my 
subject.*  But,  I  will  merely  present,  in  relief,  from  Liebig's  revolu- 
tionary work,  a  doctrine  of  &e  chemical  school,  'from  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not  the  ambition  of  intellectual  and  immortal  beings,  the  very 
impulse  oi  nature  will  turn  the  most  indifferent  with  a  loathing  aver- 
sion. We  shall  see  from  it,  also,  bow  entirely  degraded  to  tl^  rank 
of  the  merest  matter  is  every  thing  relating  to  organic  life ;  even  man 
himself.  Thus,  then,  "  the  Reformer,"  m  behalf  of  the  school  of 
chemistry : 

349,  e.  "  Physiology  has  sufficiently  decisive  grounds  for  the  opin- 
ion that  every  mott^n,  every  manifestation  of  force,  is  the  result  of  a 
transformation  of  the  structure  or  of  its  substance ;  that  every  concep- 
tion, every  mental  affection,  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  secreted  fluids ;  that  every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 
aceompanied  by  a  cbanoe  in  thb  composition  of  the  substance  op 
THE  BRAIN."  "  Every  manifestation  of  force  is  the  result  of  a  trans- 
formation of  the  structure  or  of  its  substance," 

And  now  may  it  not  be  reasonably  asked,  what  is  the  cause  of  those 
chemical  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  which  give  rise  to  **  every 
eoDoeption,  every  mental  affection,  every  thought,  and  every  sensa- 
tion" (§  175  c,  600  «)  ? 

Many  organic  chemists,  however,  are  disposed  to  admit  a  spiritual 
|mrt,  and  they  should  therefore  recollect  that  the  existence  of  a  prin« 
dple  of  life  is  not  less  substantiated  by  facts  than  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  which  they  are  so  ready  to  concede  when  inviting  our  attention 
to  the  physical  doctrines  of  life. 

350.  I  have  just  said  that  I  would  present  such  an  array  of  contra- 

*  B^eMtdieal  and  Ph^$ioU>gicsl  Commsatoriat,  T<d.  it,  p.  id9-140.  A]io»  the  £«M|r 
onikeViUdPowen^in^oil  . 
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dictorj  opinions  on  the  physiology  of  digestion,  and  the  general  phi*' 
losophy  of  life  and  disease,  from  the  two  brief  National  Essays  by 
Liebig  (§  349,  d),  as  should  induce  physiologists  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  thus  make  some  atonement  to  the  science  which  was  surrendered 
with  an  acclamation  that  had  been  worthy  the  original  institution  of 
medicine. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  cause  which  I  advo* 
eate,  and  in  justice,  also,  to  able  and  independent  philosophers,  I  shall 

3uote  the  following  remarks  from  a  letter  addressed  to  myself  by  a 
istinguished  writer,  of  Manchester  (England) : 

"MuchMtar,  May  5^  1646. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
^'  I  made  your  pamphlet  (a  Lecture  on  Di^stion)  the  subject  of  a 
Paper  which  I  read  before  the  Manchester  Literart  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  which  provoked  a  discussion  two  nights,  T%e 
result  was  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  your  views  in  reference  to  ike 
Philosophy  of  Digestion,     I  am ,  Sec, , 

"  Charles  Clay,  M.D." 

I  shall  now  exhibit,  in  parallel  columns,  the  new  philosophy  which 
forms  the  present  science  of  medicinOi  preceded  by  some  impropriate 
mottoes, 

a.  "  Ah  ixiL  and  vkgztabu  physiologisti  imtitate  ezperimeBti  witiwat  beinr  ao> 
fuainted  with  the  cbcamstaiices  neceMazv  to  the  oootinauice  of  life — ^with  the  qnuitiea 
and  proper  DoorUhment  of  the  animal  or  plant  on  which  they  operate — or  with  the  nature 
and  chemical  conatitation  of  ita  organs.  These  experiments  are  considered  hy  them  as 
eoiiTinctng  proofs,  while  they  are  fitted  only  to  awaken  pity"  (na  50). 

b.  "All  DiBcoyx&iKS  in  physics  and  in  chbmistrTi  all  explanations  of  cbxmists  [ ! ], 
most  remain  without  froit  and  useless,  because  even  to  the  grxat  leaders  in  phtsi- 
OLooT,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  acids,  and  bases,  are  sounds  without  meaning,  woida 
without  sense,  terms  of  an  unknown  language,  which  awaken  no  thoughts,  and  no  asso- 
ciations. They  treat  these  sciences  like  the  vulgar,  who  despise  a  foreign  literature  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  it"— Lubig's  Orgame  ChemUtry  applied  to  Pkyt- 
istog^t  &C.    [See  no.  2.] 

e.  "  None  of  them  (the  most  distinguished  physiologists)  had  a  clear  conception  of  the 
process  of  devel<^ment  and  nutrition,  or  of  the  true  cause  of  death.  They  professed  to 
explain  the  most  obscure  jMjrcftoft^eoi  phenomena,  and  yet  Oiey  were  unable  to  say  what 
isver  is,  and  in  what  way  quinine  acts  m  curing  it"  (no.  2.  40).  The  oft-reiterated  conchi- 
•k>n  follows,  that  it  is  reserved  por  chemistrt  to  resolve  these  problems. 

d.  "Thus  medicine,  after  die  fashion  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  has  formed  certain 
eoQceptions  in  regard  to  nutrition  and  samouipicatiom.  Ariicte$  cjfdiet  have  been  di> 
Tided  into  nutritious  and  non-nutritious  ;  but  these  theories  [ !  ]  being  founded  oo 
observations  destitute  of  the  conditions  most  essential  to  die  drawing  of  just  conclusums, 
oonld  not  be  received  as  expressions  of  the  truth.  How  dear  are  now  to  us  the  relations 
of  the  different  articles  of  food  to  die  objects  which  they  serve  in  the  body,  since  orgamc 
dumiatry  has  applied  to  the  investigation  her  quantative  method  of  research" !  ($  18,  409.) 

e.  "The  limited  acquaintance  of  physioloeists  with  the  methods  of  researeh  employed  in 
chemistiy  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  impediment  to  the  progress  of  physiolc^,  as 
well  as  a  reproach  which  that  science  cannot  escape." — Liebig  s  Animal  Chemistry, 

f.  "  What  has  the  soul,  what  have  consciousness  and  intellect  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  human  foetus,  or  the  foetus  in  a  fowl's  egg  7  Not  more,  surely,  than  with  tho 
development  of  the  seeds  of  a  plant  Let  us  first  endeavor  to  refer  to  their  ultimate  causei 
those  phenomena  of  life  which  are  not  psychological;  and  let  ut  bewctre  of  drawing  etm- 
dutiont  before  we  have  a  groundrwork.  We  know  exactly  the  mechanism  of  the  eye :  but 
neither  anatomy  nor  chemistrt  will  ever  explain  how  the  rays  of  light  act  on  conscious- 
ness, so  as  to  produce  vision.  Natural  science  has  fixed  limits  whicb  cannot  be  passed; 
and  it  must  alwa^  be  borne  In  mind  that,  with  all  our  discoveries,  we  shall  never  know 
what  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism  are  in  their  essence,  because,  even  of  those  things 
which  are  material,  die  human  intellect  has  only  oonceptions.  We  can  ascertain,  how* 
ever,  the  laws  which  regulate  their  motion  and  rest,  because  diese  are  manifested  in  phe- 
nomena. In  like  manner,  the  laws  op  vitalitt,  and  op  all  that  disturbs,  pro- 
votes,  OR  alters  vitalitt,  may  certainly  be  discovered,  although  we  shall  never  learn 
what  life  is"  ($  168,  A).— LuBia's  Animal  Chemistry, 
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g.  "  A  writer,  who  can  lo  contradict  fainuielf,  scareely  needi  to  be  exposed  by  u."— 
Carpxhtxh'i  Jetfpteio  «f  Paisx'i  "  CommetUariet."  See  Paihk'i  "Examination  ofR^ 
viewi,"p.  IS.  86. 

A.  "  Chemuts  and  natanl  philoaophen,  aociutomed  to  stady  the  phenomena  over  which 
^  physical  fiwces  preside,  uave  carried  their  spirit  of  calculation  into  the  theories  of  die 
vital  laws."— Bichat's  GtMeral  Anatomy,  voL  ii.,  p.  54. 

i.  "  Let  a  man  be  given  np  to  die  contemplation  of  one  sort  of  ImowleHfl^e,  and  that  will 
become  every  thing.  The  mind  will  take  snch  a  tincture  finom  a  familiarity  with  that  ob- 
ject^ that  every  thing  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  bnragfat  under  the  same  view.  A 
metaphysician  win  brii^  pbaghin^  and  gardening  immediateljr  to  abstract  notions ;  the 


history  of  nature  will  signify  nothing  to  nim.  A  chemist,  on  the  contraiy,  shall  reduce 
divinity  to  die  maxims  of  his  laboratory,  explain  morality  bv  $alj  $uipkur,  and  tfterany, 
and  allegorize  the  Scripture  itself)  and  the  sacred  mysteries  uiereof,  into  the  philosopher's 
■tone." — ^LocKX,  on  the  Human  Undentanding. 

k.  "Mr.  Locke,  I  think,  mentions  an  eminent  musician,  who  believed  that  God  created 
the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  becaose  Uiere  are  bat  seven  notes  in 
mosia  I  myself  knew  one  of  that  profession  who  thoagfat  there  were  only  three  parts  in 
harmonv,  to  wit,  base,  tenor,  and  treble,  becaose  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Inor 
ity."— OxiD,  on  the  Powen  qf  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  it,  Euay  6,  c.  viiL 

/.  "'^^lien  education  takes  in  error  as  a  part  of  its  system,  there  is  no  doabt  that  it  wiU 
operate  with  abondant  energy,  and  to  an  extent  indemute."— Burke  ($  675). 


CHEMICAL    DOCTRINES. 

1.  "  Mt  object  has  been,  in  the 
present  work,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  points  of  intersection  of  chem' 
Uiry  with  physiology^  and  to  point 
out  those  parts  in  which  the  sci- 
ences become,  as  it  were,  mixed 
up  together.  It  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  problems,  such  as  chemis' 
try  at  present  requires  to  be  re- 
solved, and  a  number  of  conclu- 
sions drawn  according  to  the  rtdes 
of  that  science.  These  questions 
and  problems  will  be  resolved; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  in  that  case  a  new  phtsiol- 

OOY  AND  A  RATIONAL  PATHOLOGY." 

-— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

2.  '*  In  earlier  times^  the  attempt 
has  been  made,  and  often  with 
GREAT  SUCCESS,  to  apply  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  medical  art  the  views 
derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  chemical  observations.  In- 
deed, the  great  physicians,  who 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  were  the  founders   of 

CHEMISTRY,  AND  IN  THOSE  DAYS 
THE  ONLY  PHILOSOPHERS  AC- 
QUAINTED    WTTH      IT." LiEBIG's 

Animal  Chemistry.  (See  mottoes 
b,e.) 

3.  **  In  the  animal  body  we  rec- 
.ognize  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 


VITAL    DOCTRINES. 

47.  "A  RATIONAL  physiology 
cannot  be  founded  on  mere  re* 
actions,  and  the  living  body  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  chemical  labor- 
atory." 

'*  The  study  of  the  uses  of 
the  functions  of  different  organs, 
and  of  their  mutual  connection 
in  the  animal  bod^,  was  formerly 
the  chief  object  m  physiological' 
researches ;  but  lately  this  study 
has  fallen  into  the  back-ground." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,"^ 
(See  motto  c.) 

48.  "  With  all  its  discover- 
ies. Modem  Chemistry  has  per- 
formed but  SLENDER  SERVICES   tO 

physiology  and  pathology." — Lie- 
big,  ibid, 

49.  "  Physiology  still  endeavon 
to  apply  chemical  experiments  to 
the  removal  of  diseased  conditions; 
but,  with  all  these  countless  ex- 
periments, we  are  not  one  step 
NEARER  to  the  causes  and  essence  of 
disease.*' — Liebio,'  ibH 

50.  ''Mechanical  philosophers 
and  chemists  justly  ascribe  to 
their  methods  of  research  the 
greater  part  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  labors." — Lib- 
big's  Animal  Chemistry  (a). 

61.  "In  the  animal  ovum,  as 
weU  as  in  the  seed  or  a  plant, 
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firct  only  vnt  cause,  th«  cBcmcAL  we  recognise  a  oevtain  rvhabx- 
ACTioN  which  the  elementB  of  the  ablb  porcb,  the  source  ov 
food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  growth,  or  increase  in  the  maM, 
mutually  exerciae  on  each  other,  and  of  reproduction,  or  of  supply 
The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  of  the  tnatter  conawned ;  a  force 
vital  force,  either  in  animals  or  in  in  a  state  of  rest.  By  the  ac* 
plants,  is  a  chemical  process.  If  tion  of  external  influences,  hy  im* 
THIS  he  prevented^  the  phbkom-  pregnation,  hy  the  presence  of  air 
ENA  OF  LIFE  DO  NOT  MANIFEST  and  moisturo,  the  condition  of 
THEMSELVES.  If  the  chemicol  ac-  static  satriLiBRiUM  of  this  force 
tion  he  impeded^  the  vital  phenom-  is  disturbed.  EBfTERoro  into  A 
ena  must  take  new  forms.**  '*  All  state  of  motion  or  actyvity,  it 
VITAL  ACTivrrr  arises  from  the  exhibits  itsdf  in  the  production 
mutual  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  of  a  series  ^  forms,  which,  al- 
atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the  though  occasionally  hounded  hy 
food." — ^LiEBie's  Animal  Chemis-  right  lines*  are  yet  widely  distinct 
try.  from  geometrical  forms,  such  as 

4.  "  The  life  of  animals  exhib-  we  oraerve  in  crystalized  miner- 
its  itself  in  the  continual  absorp-  als.  This  force  is  called  the  vr- 
tion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  tal  force,  vis  vita,  or  vital  rrv.'* 
its  combination  with  certain  parts  **  The  incretue  of  mass  is  effect- 
of  the  animal  body." — Liebig's  ed  in  living  parts  by  the  vrrAL 
Animal  Chemistry.  force." — Liebig's  Animal  Chem- 

5.  *•  Physiology  has  sufficiently  istry.  (See  my  Essays  on  VitaH* 
decisive  grounds  for  the  opinion,  ty,  Bcc,  p.  13-18.) 

that  EVERY   MOTION,  EVERY  MANI-         514.  **  The   OXYGEN   of  the   at- 

FE8TATION  OF  FORCE,  IS  THE  RE-  mospnore  is  the  proper,  active,  ex- 
SULT  OF  A  TRANSFORMATION  OF  temal  causo  of  tfao  WASTE  of  mat- 
THE  STRUCTURE  OR  OF  ITS  SUB-  ter  in  the  animal  body.  It  acts 
STANCE ;  that  every  conception,  ev-  like  a  force  which  tends  to  disturb 
try  mental  affection,  is  followed  by  and  destroy  the  manifestations  of 
changes  in  the  chemical  nature  the  vital  f6rce  at  every  moment, 
of  the  secreted  fluids;  that  every  But  its  efiect  as  a  chemical  agent 
thought,  every  sensation,  is  accom-  (in  producing  waste),  the  disturb- 
panied  by  a  change  in  the  composir  ance  proceeding  from  it,  is  held 
<u?»  of  the  substance  of  the  brain"!  in  equilibrium  by  the  vital 
— ^Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (no.  force." — ^Libbio's  Animal  Chem- 
41, 18{).  istry. 

61.  Nevertheless,'*  we  ascribe  the  62.  "  The  vital  force  is  manifest- 
higher  phenomena  of  mental  exist-  ed  in  the  form  of  resistance,  in- 
ence  to  an  immaterial  agency,  asmuch  as  by  its  presence  in  the 
and  that,  in  so  for  as  its  manifis-  living  tissues,  their  elements  acquire 
tations  are*  connected  tvith  matter,  the  power  of  withstanding  the  dis- 
an  agency  entirely  distinct  from  turbance  and  change  in  their  form 
THE  vital  force,  toith  ufhich  it  and  composition,  which  exter- 
ha^nolMng  in  common** — Liebio's  nal  agencies  tend  to  produce;  a 
iUtmaZ  Chemistry.  power,  which,  as  chemical  com- 

pounds, THEY  DO    NOT   POSSESS.** 
— LiEBiG*s  Animal  Chemistry. 

53.  "  The  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  must 
be  a  MOTIVE  power,  capable  of 
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6.  "  In  the  proceflses  of  nvtbi- 
now  and  bbproduction,  we  per- 
ceire  the  passage  of  matter  from 
the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  rest 
(static  equilibrium).  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system,  this 
matter  enters  again  into  a  state  of 
motion.  The  ultimate  causes  of 
tliese  different  conditions  of  the  vi- 
tal force  are  OHCMfCAL  forces." 

7.  **  The  cavsb  of  the  state  of 
MOTION  is  to  be  found  in  a  series 
of  changes  which  the  food  under- 
goes in  the  organism,  and  these 
are  the  results  of  processes  of 
DECOMPOSITION^  to  which  either 
the  food  itself,  or  the  structures 
formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs, 
are  subjected." 

8.  ''  The  change  of  matter,  the 
manifestation  of  medianical  force, 
and  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  are, 
in  the  animal  body,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  that  we 
may  consider  the  amount  of  mo- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  living 

TISSUE  TRANSFORMED,  AS  PROPOR- 
TIONAL   TO   THE  QUANTITY  OF  OZ- 

TOBN  inspired  and  consumed  in  a 
given  time  by  the  animal." — Lie- 
bio's  Animal  Chemutry  (no.  3,  4). 

9.  "If  we  employ  these  well- 
known  facts  as  means  to  assist  us 
in  investigating  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  mechanical  effects  in  the  an- 
imal organbm,  observation  teaches 
us  that  the  motion  of  the  blood 

AND  OF  the  other  ANIMAL    FLU- 
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IMPABTINO   MOTION  TO   ATOMS   AT 

BEST,  and  of  opposing  resistance 
to  OTHER  forces  producing  nu>> 
tion,  such  as  the  chemical  fobce^ 
heat  and  blectiucitt."-^Libbi«'s 
Lectures  far  1644. 

*<  Every  thinO  in  the  organism 
goes   on  Wider   the    influence  of 

the   VITAL  FORCE,  AN  IMllATERIAJL 

AGENT,  which  the  chemist  cannot 
emoloy  at  will"^LiBBiG's  AiU- 
mal  (%emistry. 

54.  *•  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
Tent  us  from  considering  the  vital 
FOBCE  as  a  peculiar  property, 
which  is  possessed  by  certain  ma^ 
terial  bodies,  and  becomes  sensi- 
ble when  their  elementary  parti- 
cles are  combined  in  a  certam  ar- 
rangement or  form.  This  suppo- 
sition takes  from  the  vital  phenom- 
etui  nothing  of  their  wonderiul  pe^ 
culiarity.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  a  resting  point 
from  which  an  investigation  into 
these  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  them,  may  be  com- 
menced; exactly  as  we  consider 
the  properties  and  laws  of  light 
to  he  dependent  on  a  certain  lu- 
miniferaus  matter  or  other,  which 
has  no  fiirther  connection  with  the 
laws  ascertained  by  investigation." 
-*— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

55.  *'  Every  thing  in  the  ani- 
mal organism,  to  which  the  name 
of  motion  can  be  applied,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  NEBvous  appara- 
tus." "  In  animab  we  recognize 
in  the  nervous  apparatus  a  soubcb 

OF  POWER  capable   OF  RENEWING 

ITSELF  at  every  moment  of  their 
existence."  —  Liebio's  Animal 
Chemistry, 

5^*  "We  may  communicate 
MOTION  to  a  body  at  rest  by  messns 
of  a  number  of  forces^  very  diffisr- 
ent  in  their  manifestations.  Thus, 
a  time-piece  may  be  set  in  motion 
by  at  frdling  weight  (^romteftoii), 
or  by  a  bent  spring  (elasticity). 
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IDS  proceeds  from  distinct  organs, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hea^t 
and  intestines,  do  not  generate 

THE  MOTINO  POWER  IN  THEM- 
8BLTES,  BUT  RECEIVE  IT  FROM  OTH- 
ER QUARTERS." — LiEBio's  Animal 
Chemutry  (no.  3,  4). 

10.  ''  Now,  since  the  phenome- 
na of  MOTION  in  the  animal  bodj 

ARE  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  CHANGE 

OF  MATTER,  the  incrosse  of  the 
change  of  matter  in  any  part  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  of  all  the 
motions.  Consequently,  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  DISEASED  TRANS- 
FORMATION   OF    LnriNG    TISSUES,  a 

greater  amount  of  force  be  gener- 
ated than  is  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  normal  motions,  it 
is  seen  in  the  acceleration  of 

ALL  OR  SOME  OF  THE  INYOLUNTART 

MOTIONS,  as  well  as  in  a  higher 

TEMPERATURE    OF    THB    DISEASED 

PART.'* — Liebig's  Animal  Chem- 
istry. [Such,  toith  §  350|,  no.  11, 
and  a,  is  the  chemical  substitute  for 
the  medical  aphorism,  "  uhi  irrita- 
tio  ihi  affiuxasy  It  will  he  also 
seen  from  the  foregoing  nos,  7,  8, 9, 
thcU  Liehig  considers  the  circula- 
tion of  the  hlood  due  to  the  agen- 
cies (f  oxygen,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
action  of  the  heart,] 

IX.  '*  The  powERto  effectTRANS- 
FORMATioNS  does  not  belong  to  the 
vital  principle.  Each  transforma- 
tion is  owing  to  a  disturbance  in 
the  attraction  of  the  elements  of  a 
compound,  and  is,  consequently,  a 

PURELY     CHEMICAL      PROCESS." 

LrBBic's  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  Physiology,  &c. 

12.  **  The  combinations  of  the 
CHEMIST  relate  to  the  change  of 
raatter,  forward  and  backward,  to 

THE  CONYERSION  OF  FOOD  INTO  THE 

VARIOUS  TISSUES  and  secretions, 
and  to  their  metamorphosis  into 
lifeless  compounds  ;  his  investiga- 
tions ought  to  tell  us  WHAT  HA8 


vital  doctrines. 

Every  kind  of  motion  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  electric  or  magneHe 
force,  as  well  as  by  chemical  at- 
traction; while  we  cannot  say,  as 
long  as  we  only  consider  the  man- 
ifidstation  of  these  forces  in  the  phe- 
nomenon or  result  produced,  wnich 
of  these  various  causes  of  change 
of  place  has  set  the  objects  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  animal  organism 
we  are  acquainted  with  only  one 
CAUSE  OF  MOTION,  and  this  is  the 
SAME  CAUSE  which  determines  the 
growth  of  living  tissues  and  gives 
them  the  power  of  resistance  to  ex- 
ternal agencies.    It  is  the  vital 

FORCE." LlEBIG,  Hid. 

57.  ''  In  order  to  attain  a  clear 
conception  of  these  manifestations 

of  the  vital  force,  so  DIFFERENT 

in  form,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  every  known  force  is  recog- 
nized by  two  conditions  of  activi- 
ty," &c. — LiBBiG*8  Animal  Chem- 
istry. 


58.  *'  Our  notion  of  life  involves 
something  more  than  mere  repro- 
duction, namely,  the  idea  of  an  ac- 
tive POWER  exercised  by  virtue  of 
a  definite  form,  and  production 
and  generation  in  a  definite  form. 
The  production  of  organs,  and 
their  power  not  only  to  produce 
their  component  parts  from  the 
food  presented  to  them,  but  to  gen- 
erate THEMSELVES  t»  their  orig- 
inal form  and  with  all  their  prop- 
erties, are  characters  belonging 

EXCLUSIVELY  TO  ORGANIC  LIFE,  and 

constitute  a  form  of  reproduction 

INDEPENDENT   OF   CHEMICAL   POW- 
ERS.   The  chemical  forces  are  sub- 
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VITAL   DOCTRINES. 


TAKEN  PLACE  AND  WHAT  CAN  TAKE    ject  TO   TH|:    INVISIBLE  CAUSE   DY 
PLACE    IN    THE    BOPT." ^LiEBIG's    WHICH    THIS    FORM    IS    PRODUCED. 

Animal  Chemistry,  Of  the  existence  of  this  cause 

13.  <'  How  beautifully  and  admi-  itself  we  are  made  aware  only 
rably  simple,  with  the  aid  of  these  by  the  phenomena  which  it  pro- 
discoveries  {chemuxU),  appears  the  duces.  Its  laws  must  be  inves- 
process  of  nutrition  in  animals,  tij^ated^W^  as  we  investigate  those 
the  formation  of  their  organs/ '  of  the  other  powers  which  effect 
&c.  motion  and  changes  in  matter." — 

14."InthehandsofthephyBiolo-  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  op- 
gist,  organic  chemistry  must  be-  plied  to  Physiology,  &c. 
come  an  intellectual  instrument,  by  59.  **  It  is  not  the  true  chemist 
means  of  which  he  will  be  enabled  who  has  endeavored  to  apply  to 
to  trace  the  causes  of  phenomena  the  animal  organism  his  notions 
INVISIBLE  to  the  bodily  sight,"-^  derived  from  purely  chemical  pro- 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  cesses.    He  has  not  had  the  re- 

motest intention  of  undertaking 
the  explanation  of  any  really  vital 
phenomenon,  upon  chemical  prin- 
ciples. The  only  part  which 
chemistry  now,  or  for  the  future, 
can  take  in  the  explanation  of  the 
vital  processes,  is  limited  to  a  more 
precise  designation  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  to  the  task  of  controll- 
ing the  correctness  of  inferences, 
and  insuring  the  accuracy  of  all 
observations  by  number  and 
weight.  Although  the  chemist  is 
able  to  analyze  organic  bodies,  and 
tell  us  their  ultimate  elements,  he 
does  not  claim  the  power  of  .syn- 
thesis, or  of  producm?  them  again 
by  the  union  of  these  elements*' !  I  ( 
^^LiEBio's  Lectures  Jbr  1844  (§ 
350i-350f). 
15. "  The  self-regulating  steam-  60. ''  In  what  form  or  in  what 
engines  furnish  no  unapt  image  manner  the  vital  force  pro- 
of  wYx&toccun  in  the  animal  body.*'  duces  mechanical  effects  in 
**  The  body,  in  regard  to  the  pro-  the  animal  body  is  altogether 
duction  of  heat  and  FORCEp  acts  unknown,  and  is  as  little  to 
just  like  one  of  these  machines" —  be  ascertained  by  experiment 


Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

16. "  The  vital  force  unites  in 
its  manifestations  all  the  peculi- 
arities OF  CHEMICAL  FORCES,  and 

of  the  not  less  wonderful  cause 


AS  THE  CONNECTION  OF  CHEMICAL 
ACTION  WITH  THF  PHENOMENA  OF 

MOTION,  which  we  can  produce 
with  the  galvanic  battery.  We 
know  not  how  a  certain  invisihU 


which  we  regard  as  the  ultimate  something,  heat,  gives  to  certain 

origin  of  ELECTRICAL  phenomena."  bodies  the  power  of  exerting  an 

-— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry,        enormous  pressure  on  surround- 

]  7.    "  The    mysterious    vital  ing  objects.    We  know  not  even 

L 
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CHEMICAL   D0CTRINS8. 

PRINCIPLE  can  be  replaced  by  tbe 
CHEMICAL  FORCES." — Liebig's  Or- 
ganic ChemiUry  applied  to  Phys- 
iology,  &c. 


17^.  "  The  high  temperature  of 
the  animal  body  is  yrnxfomdy  and 
under  all  circumstances  tbe  result 
of  the  combination  of  a  combusti- 
ble substance  with  oxygen." 

**  The  CARBON  of  the  food,  which 
is  convened  into  carbonic  acid 
within  the  body,  must  give  out  ex- 
actly as  much  heat  as  if  it  had  been 
directly  burned  in  the  air,  or  in 
oxygen  gas.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced is  diffused  over  unequal 
times." 

**  By  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  the  constituents  of  the  meta- 
morphosed tissues,  the  tempera- 
ture necessary  to  the  manifes- 
tations OF  VITALITY  is  produccd 
in  the  camivora." — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry  (§  440,  nos.  17  and 
18). 

18.  '*  The  nerves  which  accom- 
plish the  voluntary  and  involunta- 
ry MOTIONS  in  the  body  (no.  7-9) 
are,  according  to  die  preceding 
exposition,  not  teos  producers, 

but  ONLY  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE 

VITAL  FORCE  (§  59).    They  permit 


VITAL   DOCTRINSB. 

BOW  this  something  itself  is  pro- 
duced when  we  bum  wood  or 
coals. 

**  So  it  is  with  the  vital  force, 
and  with  the  phenomena  exhibit- 
ed by  living  bodies.  The  cause 
of  these  phenomena  is  not  chem- 
ical force;  it  is  not  electricity, 
nor  magnetism.  It  is  a  peculiar 
FORCE,  because  it  exhibits  mani- 
festations which  are  formed  by  no 
other  known  force." 

61.  **  In  regard  to  the  naturb 
AND  ESSENCE  of  the  vital  force,  we 
can  hardly  deceive  ourselves,  when 
we  reflect,  that  it  behaves,  in  all 
its  manifestations,  exactly  like 
other  natural  forces;  that  it  is 
devoid  of  consciousness  or  of  vo- 
lition, and  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
a  blister.''  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry. 

61^.  *' Certain  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
THE  lungs.  But,  all  this  has  no 
connection  with  that  vital  pro- 
cess BY  which  the  heat  necossa- 
ry  for  the  support  of  life  is  gen- 
erated in  every  part  of  the  body." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 


62.  **  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  no  one,  probably,  will 
imagine  that  ELECTRicnr  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  of  motion  in  the 
t)ody."  "  Every  thing  in  the  ani- 
mal organiBm  to  which  the  name 
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the  current  to  trayerse  them,  and 
present,  as  conductors'  of  elec- 

TRICITT,  ALL  THE  PHENOMENA 
WHICH  THEY  EXHIBFr  AS  CONDUCT- 
ORS OF   THE  VITAL  PORCE"  ! LlE- 

big's  Animal  Chemistry.  [Com- 
pare with  no.  ^6.1 

18^.  ''If  chemical  ACTION  be 
excluded  as  a  condition  o£  nervous 
agency  f  it  means  nothing  else  than 
to  derive  the  presence  of  motion, 

the  MANIFESTATION  OF  FORCE,  FROM 
NOTHING.  But  no  FORCE,  NO  POW- 
ER, CAN  COMB  FROM  NOTHING"!^- 

ItiRViG*^  Animal  Chemistry  (no.  5). 

19.  "  By  means  of  the  nerves, 
ALL  PARTS  of  the  bodj  receive  the 
moving  force  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  their  functions,  to  change 
of  place,  to  the  production  of  me- 
chanical effects.  Where  nerves  are 
not  founds  motion  does  not  occur. 
[In  plants,  for  example  11  The 
excess  of  force  generated  in  one 
place  is  conducted  to  other  parts 
by  the  nerves.  The  force  which 
one  organ  cannot  produce  in  itself 
is  conveyed  to  it  from  other  quar- 
ters, [ !  ]  and  the  vital  force  which 
is  wanting  to  it,  in  order  to  furnish 
resistance  to  external  causes  of 
disturbance,  it  receives  in  the  form 
of  excess  firom  another  organ,  an 
excess  which  that  organ  cannot 
consume  in  itselT' ! — Liebig's  An- 
imal  Chemistry  (§  422, 423,  733  e). 

20.  "  The  phenomena  of  motion 
in  vegetables,  the  circulation  of 
the  sap,  for  example,  observed  in 
many  of  the  characeae,  and  the 
closing  of  flowers  and  leaves,  de- 
pend on  PHYSICAL  and  mechanical 
causes.     Heat  and  light  are  the 

REMOTE  CAUSES  of  MOTION  in  VEG- 
ETABLES ;  but  in  animals  we  rec- 
ognise in  the  nervous  apparatus  a 
SOURCE  OF  POWER,  Capable  of  re- 
newing itself  at  every  moment  of 
their  existence.*' — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry. 

21.  "While  the  assimilation 
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of  MOTION  can  be  applied  proceeds 
from  the  nervous  apparatus.  In 
animals  we  recognize  in  the  ner- 
vous apparatus  a  source  of  pow- 
er, capable  of   RENEWING  ITSELF 

at  every  moment  of  their  exist- 
ence."— LiEBiG*s  Animal  Chem- 
istry  (no.  55). 


63.  "  Pathology  informs  us  that 
the  true  vegetable  life  is  in  no  way 
dependent  on  this  apparatus 
(the  cerebro-spinal) ;  that  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  proceeds  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  nerves 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion 
are  paralyzed,  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  in  other  parts  where  these 
nerves  are  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  most  energetic  volition  is  inca- 
pable of  exerting  any  influence  on 
the  contractions  of  the  heart,  on 
the  motion  of  the  intestines,  or  on 
the  processes  of  secretion.*' — Lie- 
big's Animal  Chemistry. 


64.  '*  Although  plants  require 
LIGHT,  and,  indeed,  sun  light,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  du*ect  rays 
of  the  sun  reach  them.  Their 
FUNCTIONS  certainly  proceed  with 
greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in 
sunshine,  than  in  the  diffused  light 
of  day ;  but  it  merely  accelerates 
in  a  greater  degree  the  action 
already  existing."  —  Liebig's 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Physiology^  &c. 

65.  "  The  vital  principle  is 
ONLY  known  to  us  through  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  rrs  instruments  ; 
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of  food  in  TBGETABLES,  and  the 

WHOLE  PROCESS  OF  THEIR  FORMA- 

TiON,  are  dbpenbent  on  certain 

EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES  tohich  pro- 
duce motion,  the  devdopment  of  the 
ANIMAL  organism  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  independent  of  those  exter- 
nal influences,  just  because  the 
ANIMAL  body  can  produce  within 

ITSELF  THAT  SOURCE  OF  MOTION 
WHICH  IS  INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE 
TITAL     PROCESS." LlEBIO*S    Ani- 

mal  Chemistry. 

22.  "Neither  the  emission  of 
carbonic  acid  nor  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  (by  plants)  has  any  con- 
nection ynth  die  process  of  assim- 
ilation ;  nor  have  they  the  slight- 
est relation  to  each  other.  The 
one  is  purely  a  mechanicalf  the 
other  a  purely  chemical  process. 
A  COTTON  WICK,  inclosed  in  a 
lamp,  which  contains  a  liquid  sat- 
urated with  carbonic  acid,  acts  ex- 
acUy  in  the  same  manner  as  a  liv- 
ing plant  in  the  night." — Liebig*s 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Physiology,  &c. 

23.  **  At  night,  a  true  chemical 
process  commences,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  upon  the  Bubstances 
composing  the  leaves,  blossoms, 
and  fruit.  This  process  is  not  at 
all  connected  witn  the  life  of  the 
vegetable  organism,  because  it 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exact- 
ly as  in  a  livirtg  one" ! 

Nevertheless, 

23^.  "What  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  experiments,  in  which 
all  those  matters  which  a  plant 
REQUIRES  in  the  process  of  assim- 
ilation, besides  its  mere  nutri- 
ment, have  been  excluded  with 
the  greatest  carbI  Can  the 
LAWS  OF  LIFE  be  investigated  in 
an  organized  being  which  is  dis- 
eased or  DYING  t" — LiEBio's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  applied,  &c.— Or, 
can  those  laws  be  investigated  in 
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that  is,  through  the  organs  or 
WHICH  IT  resides.'  Heuce,  what- 
ever kind  of  energy  a  substance 
mav  possess,  if  it  is  amorphous 
and  destitute  of  organs  fr(»a 
which  the  impulse,  motion,  or 
change,  proceeds,  it  does  not 
lfte.      Its   ENERGY    depends,  in 

THIS  CASE,  on  a  CHEMICAL  ACTION. 

Light,  heat,  electricity,  or  other 
in/luences  [justly  considered  here 
bv  Liebig  as  vital  stimuli  and  not 
Jorces]  may  increase,  diminish,  or 
arrest  this  action  ;  but  they  are 

NOT  its  EFFICIENT  CAUSE.'*  "  ThB 
vrrAL   PRINCIPLE  OPPOSES    to  the 

continaal  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
moisture,  and  temperature,  upon 
the  organism,  a  resistance  which 
is,  in  a  certain  degree,  inmtcihle. 
It  is  by  the  constant  neutralization 
and  renewal  of  these  external  in- 
fluences that  Itfe  and  motion  are 
maintained.**  —  Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology, 
&c.  (§  I88i,  d). 

66.  '*An  abnormal  production 
of  certain  component  parts  of  plants 
presupposes  a  power  and  capabil- 
ity OF  assimilation,  to  which  the 
most  powerful  chemical  action 
CANNOT  be  compared.  The  best 
idea  of  it  may  be  formed,  by  con- 
sidering that  it  surpasses  in  power 
the  strongest  galvanic  battery,  with 
whidi  we  are  not  able  to  separate 
the  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid,  as 
is  done  by  the  leaves  of  plants,'*^ 
"  and  without  the  direct  solar  rays." 

67.  "  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
supply  those  substances  which  are 
adapted  for  assimilation  by  the 
power  already  present  in  the  or- 
gans of  the  plant." — Liebig's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  applied  to  Phys- 
iology, &c. 

68.  "  The  living  part  of  a  plant 
acquires  the  whole  force  and  di- 
rection of  its  VITAL  energy  from 
the  absence  of  all  conductors  of 
force.    By  this  means  the  leaf  is 
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'*  a  coUou  toick,   iaclosed  in    a  enabled  to  OTercome  the  9trongest 

lamp  V*  chemical  attrcLctionSy  to  decompose 

And  80  of  animals.  carbonic  acid,  •and  to  assimilatr 

24.  "  The  permeability  to  gases  the  elements  of  its  nourishment." 

tis  a  mechanical  property,  common  •^Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

to  all   animal   tiBsues;    and  is       69.  "In  vegetable  physiology, 

found  in  the  same  degree  in  the  a  leaf  is  regarded  in  every  case 

living  as  in  the  dead  tissue'* ! —  merely  as  a  lettf^  notwithstanding 

Licbig's    Animal    Chemistry    (§  that  leaves  generating  oil  of  tiir- 

350^,  n,  and  Medical  and  Phys-  pontine  or  oil  of  lemons,  must  pos^ 

udogical  Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  sess  a  diferetU  nature  from  those 

565,  569,  notes^  683--690).  in  which  oxalic  acid  is  formed. 

Vitality,  in  itn  peculiar  eperationSf 
MAKES  USE  of  a  SPECIAL  apparatus 
fi>reac^  function  of  an  organ.  Veg- 
etable physiologists,  in  the  stu^ 
of  their  Bcience,  have  not  directed 
their  attention  to  that  part  of  it 
(the  laws  of  vitality)  which  is  most 
worthy  of  investigation."  —  Lie* 
big's  Organic  Chemistry  applied 
to  Physiology^  Bcc, 

70.  "  In  Sie  living  plant,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  VITAL  FORCE  far  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  cbebucal  action 
of  oxygen.  We  know,  with  the 
Y7TM0ST  certainty,  that,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  VITAL  FORCE,  OXYGEN 

is  separated  from  elements  to 
which  it  has  the  strongest  affinity ; 
and  that  it  is  eiven  out  in  the  gas- 
eous form,  without  exerting  the 
slightest  action  on  the  juices  of  the 
plant."— Liebig's  Animal  Chem^ 
istry, 
26.  "Analogy,  that  fertile  sonrce       71.  "The  animal  organism  is 
of  error,  has  unfortunately  led  to  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable." 
the  very  unapt  comparison  of  the       "  Assimilation,  or  the  process 
VITAL  functions   of  plants  with  of  formation  and  growth,  goes 
those  of  ANIMALS." — Libbig's  Or-  od  in  the  same  way  in  animals 
ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi-  and  in  vegetables.     In  both  the 
dogy,  &C.  SAME  CAUSE  determines   the   in- 

2Q,  "  All  sttbstances  in  solu-  crease  of  mass.  This  constitutes 
TioN  IN  A  SOIL  ARE  ABSORBED  BY  the  TRUE  Vegetative  life."— LlE- 
THE  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS,  EXACTLY  AS  Rig's  Animal  Chemistry* 

A   SPONGE   IMBIBES   A  LIQUID,  AND  72.  "  The  CONSTITUENTS  of  VEO- 

ALL  TH^T  IT  CONTAINS,  WITHOUT  ETABLE  and  animal  substances  are 
SELECTION,"  and  "THEIR  AssiMi-  formed  under  the  guidance  and 

LATIQN  is  a  PURELY  CHEMICAL  PRO-    pOWOr    of   THE    VITAL    PRINCIPLB, 

CESS." — ^Ibid.  (no.  22,  §  289-291).  which  determines  the  direction  of 
Nevertheless^  their  molecular  attraction,'^    **  In 
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26^.  "When  roots  find  their 
MORE  APPROPRIATE  BASE  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  they  will  take  up 
LESS  OF  another/'^-  And,  again 
{in  opposition  to  the  simile  of  the 
"  sponge,"  and  "  lamp^vnck'*)  : 
"It  is  thought  very  remarkable, 
that  those  plants  of  the  grass 
tribe,  the  .seeds  of  which  furnish 
food  for  Taaxi,Jbllow  him  like  the 
domestic  animals.  But  ia&'ii€  plants 
seek  the  sea-shore  or  saline  springs, 
and  the  Chtgnopodium  the  dung- 
hill from  similar  causes.  Saline 
plants  require  common  salt,  and 
plants  which  grow  on  dunp^-hills, 
only,  need  ammonia  and  nitrates, 
and  they  are  attracted  whither 
these  can  be  found,  just  as  the 
dungrfly  is  to  animal  excrements." 
"The  roots  of  plants  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  coUepting  from 
the  rain  those  alkalies  which  form- 
ed part  of  the  sea-water,  and  also 
those  of  the  water  of  springs  which 
penetrates  the  soil." 

27.  "  Each  new  radical  JihrU 
which  a  plant  acquires  may  be  re» 
garded  as  constituting,  at  the  same 
time,  A  MOUTH,  a  luno,  and  a 
STOMACH.  The  roots  perform  the 
functions  of  the  leaves  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  formation ; 
they  EXTRACT  from  the  soil  their 
proper  nutriment,  namely,  the  car- 
bonic ACID  generated  by  the  hu- 
mus."— LiEBio's  Organic  Chem- 
istry applied  to  Physiology. 

28.  ['*  Nature  speaks  to  us  in  a 
peculiar  language^  in  the  language 
of  phenomena.  She  answers,  at  all 
times,  the  questions  which  are  put  to 
her  ;  and  such  questions  are  exper- 
iments. An  experiment  is  the  eX" 
pression  of  a  thought.  We  are  near- 
er the  truth,  when  the  phenom- 
enon, elicited  hy  the  experiment, 
corresponds  to  the  thought; 
while  THE  opposite  result  shows 
that  the  question  was  falsely  sta- 
ted, and  that  the  conception  was 


tital  doctrines. 

the  formation  of  vegetable  and  an- 
imal substances,  the  yital  prin- 
ciple opposes,  as  a  force  of  re- 
sistance, the  action  of  the  other 
forces,"  &c. — LiEBio*s  Lectures 
for  1844. 

73.  "  The  force  which  gives  to 
the  germ,  the  leaf,  and  the  radi- 
cal FIBRES  of  the  yegetable  the 

SAME  WONDERFUL  PROPERTIES  (di- 
gestion, circulation,  and  secretion), 
IS  THE  SAME  Bs  THAT  residing  in 
the  secreting  membranes  and 
glands  of  animals,  and  which  en- 
ables  every  animal  organ  to  per- 
form its  own  proper  functions." — 
LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 
74. "  In  the  animal  organism  the 

VITAL   FORCE   EXHIBITS   ITSELF    AS 

IN  THE  PLANT,  in  the  form  of 
GROWTH,  and  as  the  means  of  re- 
sistance TO  EXTERNAL  AGENCIES."^ 

— Ibid. 

75.  "  If  we  assume  that  all  the 
PHENOMENA  exhibited  by  the  or- 
g^ism  of  PLANTS  and  animals  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  cause, 
different  in  its  manifestations  from 
ALL  OTHER  CAUSES  which  produGO 

MOTION  or  CHANGE  OF  CONDITION  ; 

if,  therefore,  we  regard  the  vital 
FORCE  as  an  independent  force 
(no.  3),  then,  in  the  phenomena 
of  organic  life,  as  in  all  other  phe- 
nomena asciibed  to  the  action  of 
forces,  we  have  the  statics,  that  is, 
the  state '  of  equilibrium  determ- 
ined by  a  resistance,  and  the  dy- 
namics OP  THE  VITAL  FORCE"!— 

Ibid. 

76.  "  Vegetables  produce  in 
their  organism  the  blood  of  all 
ANIMALS." — Liebio,  ihid. 

To  occupy  space,  nos.  26^  and 
27  are  contrasted  with  nos.  25  and 
26  in  the  same  column.  And  so 
with  5i,  23^.  But  here  is  more  in 
the  more  appropriate  place,  upon 
this  fundamental  point     Thus : 

77.  "  When '  it  is  considered, 
that  sea-water  contains  less  than 
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■RRONiBous/' — LiEBio's   Organic 
ChemMiry^  &c.] 


29.  "  The  most  decisiye  exper* 
intents  of  physioloebtB  have  shown 
that  the  process  of  chymification 
if  independent  of  the  vital  force ; 
that  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a 

PURELY  CHEMICAL  action,  EXACTLY 

■iMiLAR  to  those  processes  of  de- 
composition or  transformation 
which  are  known  as  putee^ ac- 
tion, FERMENTATION,  Or  DECAY." 

— ^LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

"  Those  remarkable  phenom- 
ena, FERMENTATION,  PUTREFAC- 
TION, and  DECAY,  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  Decomposition,  and 
their  ultimate  results  are  to  re- 
CONTERT  the  elements  of  organic 
bodies  into  that  state  in  which  they 
exist  before  they  participate  in  the 
processes  of  life." — Liebio's  Lee- 
turei/ar  1844. 

30.  ''  The  second  part  of  the 
work  will  treat  of  the  chemical 
processes  which  effect  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  plants  and 
animals  after  death,  such  as  the 
peculiar  modes  of  decomposition 
usually  described  aa /ermetUatian^ 
putrefaction*  and  decay  "'^hiE'' 


▼ital  doctrines. 

Tjvivrw  o^  "to  own  weight  of  io- 
dine, and  that  all  combinations  of 
iodine  with  the  metallic  bases  of 
alkalies  are  highly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, soTne  provision  must  necessarily 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  oroan- 
iZATioN  of  sea-weed  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  offeree  by  which  they 
are  enabled,  during  their  life, 
TO  EXTRACT  IODINE  in  the  form  of ' 
a  soluble  salt  from  sea-water,  and 
to  assimilate  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  not  again  restored  to 
the  surrounding  medium.  These 
plants  are  collectors  of  Iodine, 

JUST  AS  LAND  PLANTS  ARE  OF  AL- 
KALIES ;  and  they  yield  us  this  el- 
ement IN  auANTiTiES  such  as  we 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  frx>m 
the.water  without  the  evaporation 
of  WHOLE  SEAS." — Liebig's  Or- 
ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi* 
ciogy,  &c. 

78.  "  The  EUUiLiBRiuM  in  the 
chemical  attractions  of  the  constit- 
uents of  food  is  disturbed  by  the 
VITAL  principle;"  and-'' the  un- 
ion of  its  ELEMENTS,  SO  as  to  pro- 
duce new  combinations  andjorms, 
indicates  a  peculiar  mode  of  at- 
traction,  and  the  existence  of  a 

POWER  DISTINCT  FROM  ALL  OTHER 

POWERS  OF  NATURE,  namely,  the 

VTTAL    PRINCIPLE." LlEBIo'S    Or- 

ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi- 
ology, &C. 

79.  '*  The  VITAL  force  causes  a 
DECOMPOSITION  of  the  constituents 
of  food,  and  destroys  the  force  of 
attraction  which  is  continually  ex- 
erted between  their  molecules.  It 
alters  the  direction  of  the  CHEia- 
CAL  FORCES  in  such  wise,  that  the 
ELEMENTS  of  the  Constituents  of 
the  food  arrange  themselves  in  an- 
other form,  and  combine  to  pro- 
duce new  compounds.  It  forces 
the  new  compounds  to  assume  forms 

ALTOGETHER  DIFFERENT  from  thoSO 

which  are  the  result  of  the  attrac* 
tion  of  cohesion  when  acting  free- 
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no's  Orgamc  Ckemutry  applied 
to  Physiology ,  &c 

31.  *'  In  tibe  bams  wat  as  mus- 
cular FIBRE,  when  separated  from 
tbe  body,  communicatee  the  state 
of  decomposition  existing  in  its 
elements  to  the  peroxide  of  hydro- 
een,  so  a  certain  product,  arising 
by  means  of  tbe  Tital  process,  and 
hy  comequmce  of  the  troMtpoiitum 
rfthe  elements  ^ parte  of  the  Mtotn* 
aek  and  of  the  other  digettive^  or^ 
gane  [  1  ]  while  its  own  metamor- 
phosis is  accomplished  in  the  stom- 
ach, ACTS  ON  THK  FOOD.  The  in- 
soluble  matters  are  digbbtbd"  !-— 
LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

32.  "  Is  it  truly  fttalitt,  which 
generates  sugar  in  the  obrm  for 
Sie  nutrition  of  young  plants,  or 
which  gives  to  die  stomach  the 
power  to  dissohre  and  to  prepare 
for  assimilation  all  the  matter  in- 
troduced into  iti  A  DECOCTION 
OF  MALT  possesses  as  little  power 
to  reproduce  itself,  as  the  stomach 
of  a  DEAD  CALF.  Boch  are,  un- 
questionably, destitute  of  life.  But, 
when  starch  is  introduced  into  a 
decoction  of  malt,  it  changes,  first 
into  a  g^mmy  matter,  and  lastly 
into  sugar.  Hard-boiled  albumen, 
and  muscular  fibre,  can  be  dis- 
solved in  a  decoction  of  a  calf's 
stomach,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  have  been  added, 
PRECISELY  as  in  the  stomach  it- 
self" — LiEBio's  Organic  Chemis- 
try y  ice  (no.  11). 

33.  '*  All  substances  which  can 
arrest  the  phenomena  of  fermen- 
tation and  putrrf€Lction  in  liquids, 
also  arrest  digestion  when  taken 
into  the  stomach" ! — Liebig's  Am^ 
imal  Chemistry, 

34.  ''In  the  natural  state  of  the 
digestive  process,  the  fix)d  only 
widergoes  a  change  in  its  state  rf 
cohesion^  becoming  fluid  without 
any  other  change  of  properties."-^ 
LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry. 


TlTAl. 

It,  that  is,  widioat  resistaiMe.*'— 
LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

80.  ''It  is  well  known  that 
in  many  graminivorous  animals, 
where  Uie  digestive  orjgans  have 
been  overloaded  with  £esh  juicy 
vegetables,  these  substances  un- 
dergo IN  THE  STOMACH  THE  SAME 

DECOMPOSITION  as  they  would  at 
the  same  temperature  out  of  the 
BODY.  They  pass  into  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction,  whereby 
so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
Acn>  GAB  and  of  inflammable  gab 
IB  GENERATED,  that  tfacso  organs 
are  enormously  distended,  and 
sometimes  even  to  bursting." — 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

81.  "  The  VFTAL  FORCE  appears/ 
as  a  MOVING  FORCE  or  cause  of  mo- 
tion, when  it  overcomes  the  chem- 
ical FORCES,  cohesion  and  affini- 
ty, which  act  between  the  oon- 
BtituentB  of  food,  and  when  it 
OHANOEB  the  position  or  pkce  in 
which  their  elbmentb  occur.  The 
VITAL  FORCE  is  manifested  as  a 

cause  OF  MOTION  IQ  OVERCOMINO 
TBE  CHEMICAL  ATTRACTION  of  tho 

constituentB  of  food,  and  is,  fiir* 
ther,  THE  cause  which  compbm 
them  to  combine  in  a  new  arrange- 
ment, and  to  assume  new  forms." 
— Libbig'b  Animal  Chemistry, 

82i  ^'^It  will  be  shown  in  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  that  all 
plants  and  vegetable  structures 
undergo  two  processes  <^  decom- 
position AFTER  DEATH.  One  of 
these  is  named  fermentation,  the 
other  DECAY  or  putrefaction.'*—* 
Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap* 
plied  to  Physiology^  4x5.,  (§  349, 
c,  €r). 

S3.  "The  individual  organs, 
such  as  the  stomach,  cause  all  the 
organic  substances  conveved  to 
them,  whidi  are  capable  of  trans- 
formaticm,  to  assume  new  forbis. 
The   stomach  compels  the   els* 
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35.  Althougb  "  the  process  of  ments  of  these  substances  to  unite 
cimnFicATioN  is  inbepbndent  of  into  a  cobcpound^^^  for  the  for- 
the  vital  Joree^  and  takes  place  in  xnation  of  the  blood." — Lisbig'b 
virtue  of  a  purely  dtemiccU  (ictiony  Organic  ChemUtry^  &c. 
EXACTLY  similar  to  those  processes  84.  '*  The  first  substance  ca« 
of  decomposition  which  are  known  pable  of  affording  nutriment  to  an 
as  piTTREFACTiON,  FERMENTATION,  mials  is  the  LAST  product  of  tiio 
or  DECAY ;"  nevertheless,  **  Inor-  creattvb  energy  of  vegetables.** 
OANic  compounds  DfrFER  from  or-  — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 
GANic  in  as  great  a  degree  as  in  85.  "  The  special  characters  of 
their  siMPLicrrv  of  constitution  ^^-^  food,  that  is,  otsubstances  fitted  for 
Liebiq's  Animal  Chemistry,  and  assimilation,  are  absence  of.ao- 
Organic  Chemistry.  tive  chemical   properties,  and 

the  capability  of  yielding  to  trans- 
formations." —  Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology^ 
&c. 

36.  **  The  power  of  elements  to  86.  *'  All  experience  proves  that 
unite  together,  and  to  form  pecu-  there  is  in  the  organism  only  one 
liar  compoundis  wliich  are  eenera-  source  of  physical  f^Kynet ;  and 
ted  in  animals  and  vegetables,  is  this  source  is  ihe  conversion  of  liv* 
CHEMICAL  AFFiNffY."  —  LiEBio's  tng  parts  into  lifeless,  amorphous 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  compounds."  —  Liebig*8  Animal 
Physiology^  &c.  Chemistry. 

86^.  **  It  is  only  with  the  com* 
biencement  o£ chemical  action  that 
the  separation  of  a  part  of  an  or- 
gan in  the  form  of  lifeless  com- 
pounds ftcg^nx."— Liebig's  ii»i- 
mal  Chemistry. 

37.  "We  should  not  permit  our-  87.  "When  a  chemical  corn- 
selves  to  be  withheld,  oy  the  idea  pound  of  simple  constitution  is  in- 
of  a  vital  principle,  from  consid-  troduced  into  the  stomach,  its 
ering  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  chemical  action  is,  of  course,  op- 

the  process  of  TRANSFORMATION  OF    POSED    BY    THE    VITAL    PRINCIPLE. 

THE  FOOD,  and  its  ASSIMILATION  by  The  results  produced  depend  upon 
the  VARIOUS  ORGANS.  This  is  the  the  strength  of  their  respective  ac- 
more  necessary,  as  the  views  hith-  tions.  Either  an  equilibrium  of 
erto  held  have  oroduced  no  re-  both  powers  b  attained,  R  change 
suits,  and  are  qmte  incapable  of  being  effected  without  the  destruc- 
Useful  application." — Liebig's  Or-  tion  of  the  vital  principle  ;  in  which 
ganic  Chemistry  applied,  &c.  case  a  medicinal  sffecI*  is  occar 

38.  "We  know  that  an  organ-  sioned.  Or,  the  acting  body  yields 
ized  body  cannot  generate  sub-  to  the  superior  force  of  vital- 
stances,  but  only  change  the  mode  ity,  that  is,  it  is  digested.  Or, 
of  their  combinations,  and  that  its  lastly,  the  chemical  action  ob- 
BUSTENANCE  and  REPRODUCTION  taius  the  ascendency  and  acts  as 
depend  upon  the  chemical  trans-  A  poison."  —  Liebig's  Organic 
formation  of  the  matters  which  are  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology^ 
employed  as  its  nutriment,  and  &;c. 

which  contain  its  own  coivtituent       87}.  "The  vital  power  in  veg- 
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elements.  Whatever  we  regard 
as  the  cause  of  these  transformar 
tions,  the  act  of  transformation  is 

a  PURBLT  CHEMICAL    PROCESS.      It 

will  be  shown,  when  considering 
the  processes  oi  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  that  any  disturbance 
of  the  mutual  attraction  subsist- 
ing between  the  elements  of  a 
body  gives  rise  to  a  transforma- 
tion."— Liebig's  Organic  Chem* 
Utry,  &c 


9.  "  By  chemical  agency  we 
can  produce  the  coNSTrruENTs  of 
muscular  fibre,  skin,  and  hair"  I 
*<  We  are  able  to  form,  in  our  la- 
boratories, formic  acid  and  urea, 
&c.,  all  products,  rr  is  said,  of  the 
VITAL  principle.  Wo  soo,  there- 
fore, that  this  mysterious  vital 

PRINCIPLE     CAN    BE    REPLACED    BY 
THE     CHEMICAL     FORCES"  !  ! LlE- 

Bio's  Organic  Chemistry  (no.  16« 
51,  §  53). 


40.  "  The  INFLUENCE  of  poisons 
and  of  remedial  agents  on  the  liv- 
ing animal  body  evidently  shows 
that  the  chemical  decompositions 
and    combinations  in    the    body, 

WHICH  manifest  THEMSELVES  IN 
the  PHENOMENA  OF  VITALITY,  may 

be  increased  in  intensity  by  chem- 
ical FORCES  of  an  analogous  char- 
acter, and  retarded  or  put  an  end 
TO  by  those  of  opposite  character; 


vital   DOCTRINES. 

etables  accomplishes  the  trans* 
formation  of  mineral  substances 
into  an  organism  endowed  with 
life."  —  Liebiq's  Animal  Chem' 
istry. 

87|.  "  The  cause  of  waste  of 
matter  is  the  chemical  action  of 
oxygen.  This  waste  of  matter  oc- 
curs in  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  into  the  substances 
of  living  parts.  This  absorption 
of  oxygen  occurs  only  when  the 
resistance  which  the  vital  Jarce  qf 
living  parts  opposes  to  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  oxygen  is  weak- 
er than  that  chemicd  action." — 
LiEBiQ^a  Animal  Chemistry  (nos.3, 
4,  7,  8, 11,  86i). 

88.  *' The  CONSTITUENTS  of  VEG- 
ETABLE   and   ANIMAL    substances 

HAVING  BEEN  FORMED  Under  THE 
GUIDANCE  AND  POWER  of  the  VITAL 

PRINCIPLE,  it  is  this  principle  which 
determines  the  direction  of  their 
molecular  attraction."  **  The  vi- 
tal principle  alone  is  capable  of 
restoring  the  original  oraer  and 
manner  of  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment in  the  smallest  particles  of 
albumen." — Liebio's  Lectures  for 
1844  (§  48-^0). 

''  We  cannot  expect  from  or- 
ganic chemistry  the  synthetic 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
entertained,  because  every  thing 
in  the  organism  eoes  on  under 

THE  influence  of  UlC  VITAL  FORCE, 
AN  IMMATERIAL  AGENT  [!]  which  the 

chemist  cannot  employ  at  will." 
— Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

89.  "  From  the  theory  of  dis- 
ease developed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  follows,  obviously,  that  a 
diseased  condition  once  establish- 
ed, in  any  part  of  the  body,  can- 
not be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
chemical  action  of  a  remedy."— 
Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

90.  *'  The  vital  force  is  sub- 
ject TO  the  action  of  a  blister." 
—Ibid. 
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and  that  we  are  enabled  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  on  every  part  of 
an  organ  by  means  of  substances 
possessing  ti  well-defined  chem- 
ical ACTION;" — Liebig's  AnwuU 
Chemistry  (mottoes  o^-e). 

41.  "  It  is  singrular  that  we  find 
medicinal  agencies  all  depend- 
ent  on  CERTAIN   MATTERS,  which 

differ  in  composition  [moral  emo- 
tions, heat,  cold^  change  of  air,  ea> 
erdse  ?] ;  and  i^  by  Sie  introduc- 
tion of  a  substance,  certain  abnor- 
mal conditions  are  rendered  nor- 
mal, it  will  be  impossible,  to  reject 
the  opinion,  that  this  phenomenon 
depends  on  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  constituents  of  the 
diseased  organism  [no.  5],  a  change 
in  which  the  elements  of  the 

REMEDY  TAKE  A  SHARE  SIMILAR  TO 
THAT  WHICH  THE  VEGETABLE  ELE- 
MENTS OF  FOOD  have  taken  in  the 
£>rmation  of  fat,  qfmembraneSf  of 
the  saliva^  of  the  seminal  fluid,  &;c. 
[!]  Their  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  ni- 
trogen, or  whatever  else  belongs 
to  their  composition,  are  derived 
firom  the  vegetable  organism ;  and, 
after  all,  the  action  and  effects  of 
quinine,  morphia,  and  the  vegeta- 
ble poisons  in  general,  are  no 
hypotheses"/  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  18,  and  motto  d), 

42.  "  With  respect  to  the  action 
of  quinine,  or  the  alkaloids  of  opi- 
um, &c.,  physiologiBts  and  pathol- 
ogists entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is 
exerted  chiefly  on  the  brain  and 
nerves.  If  we  reflect  that  this  ac- 
tion is  exerted  by  substances  which 
are  material,  tangible,  and  ponder- 
able; that  they  di0appear  in  the 
organism ;  that  a  double  dose  acts 
more  powerfully  than  a  single  one ; 
that,  after  a  time,  a  fresh  dose 
must  be  given  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce the  action-  a  second  time ;  all 
these  considerations,  viewed  cAem- 
icaUy,  [!]  permit  only  one  form 
of  explanation ;  the  suppoeidoiiy 


vital  doctrines. 

91.  "  The  VITAL  FORCE  in  a  liv- 
ing animal  tissue  appears  as  a 
CAUSE  of  growth  in  the  mass,  and 
of  RESISTANCE  to  thoso  external 
agencies  which  tend  to-  alter  the 
form,  structure,  and  composition 
of  the  substance  of  the  tissue  in 
which  the  vital  energy  resides^^^ 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

92.  "  The  slightest  action  of  a 
chemical  agent  upon  the  blood  ex- 
ercises an  INJURIOUS  influence. 
Even  the  momentary  contact  with 
the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  ef- 
fected through  the  medium  of  cells 
and  membranes,  alters  the  color 
and  other  qualitiee  of  the  blood." 
— Libbig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap^ 
plied  to  Physiology 9  &c. 

93.  '^  Every  substance  may  be 
considered  as  nutriment,  which 
loses  its  former  properties  when 
acted  on  by  the  vital  princible, 
and  does  not  exercise  a  chemical 
action  upon  the  living  organ.  An- 
other CLASS  of  bodies  change  the 
direction,  the  strength,  and  inten- 
sity of  the  resisting  vital  principle, 
and  THUS  exert  a  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  functions  of  its  or- 
gans. These  are  medicaments. 
A  THIRD  CLASS  of  compouuds  are 
called  POISONS,  when  they  possess 
the  property  of  uniting  with  or- 
gans or  vnth  their  component 
parts,  and  wh^n  their  power  of  ef- 
fecting this  is  stronger  than  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  princi- 
ple,**— Libbig's  Organic  Chemis" 
try^  &;c. 
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namely,  that  these  compoonds,  by 
means  of  their  elements,  take  a 
share  m  the  formation  (^new  or 

the  TRANSFOaMATION  of  BZI8TINO 
BRAIN  AND  NSmVOUS  XATTBR"  !  !— 

LiBBio'fl  AnifMol  Ckemi$try. 

43.  '*  Owing  to  its  volatility  and 
the  ease  with  which  its  vapor  per- 
meates animal  tissues,  alcohol 
CAN    snteAD    throughout    the 

BODT  IN  ALL  BIRBCTIONS"  ! LlB- 

Bio's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350^, 
n). 

44.  **  It  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  modui  operandi  of  putrefied 
sausages,  or  muscle,  urine,  cheese, 
cerelml  substance,  and  odier  mat- 
ters, in  a  state  of  putr^actian." 
**  It  is  obvious  that  they  communi- 
cate their  own  state  of  putre- 
faction TO  THE  SOUND  BLOOD, 
from  which  they  were  produced, 
exactly  in  the  mme  manner  as  glu- 
ten mn,  state  of  decay  or  putrefac- 
tion causes  a  similar  transformd^ 
turn  in  a  solution  of  sugar'*  / 

45.  ''The  MODE  of  action  of 
a  mcrhid  virus  exhibits  such  a 

STRONG  SIMILARITY  TO  THE  ACTION 

OF  TBAST  upon  liquids  containing 
sugar  and  gluten,  that  the  two 
processes  have  been  lone  since 
compared  to  one  another,  eJthough 
merely  for  the  purpose  oi  iUustra- 
tion,  [They  have  often  been  rep- 
resented as  identical,]  But,  when 
the  phenomena  attending  ^e  ac- 
tion of  each  respectively  are  con- 
sidere4  more  closely,  it  will  in  re- 
ality be  seen  that  their  influence 

DEPENDS   UPON  THE  SAME  CAUSE." 

'*  Ordinary  yeast,  and  the  virus  of 
human  small-pox,  efiect  a  violent 
tumultuous  transformation,  the  for- 
mer in  vegetable  juices,  the  latter 
in  the  hlood"^ !  **  The  action  of  the 
virus  (^  cow-pox  is  analogous  to 
that  otlow  yeast  [  /  ]  It  commu- 
nicates its  oton  state  of  decomposi- 
tion to  A  MATTER  in  the  blood,  and 
from  a  second  matter  is  itself  re- 


TTTAL  BOOTBIKBi. 


94.  **  According  to  aU  the  obser- 
vations hitherto  made,  neither  the 
expired  air,  nor  the  perspiration, 
nor  the  urine,  contains  any  tracb 
OF  ALCOHOL,  BSteT  indulgence  in 
spirituous  liquors." — Liebio's  Aj^ 
imal  Chemistry. 

96.  "  The  viviFYiNo  agency  of 
the  BLOOD  must  ever  continue  to 
be  the  most  important  condition 
in  the  restoration  of  a  disturbed 
EQUILIBRIUM,  and  the  blood  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  and  con* 
stantly  kept  in  view,  as  the  ulti* 
mate  and  most  powerful  cavsb 

OF  LASTING  VITAL    RESISTANCE,  aS 

well  in  the  diseasrd  as  in  the  U9<r* 
AFFECTED  paits  of  the  body."-— 
Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

Nevertheless, 

"  No  other  component  part  of 
the  organism  can  oe  compared  to 
the  BLOOD,  in  respect  of  the  fbb* 
BLE  RESISTANCE  which  it  offors  to 
exterior  influences."  "The  chem- 
ical force  and  the  vital  principle 
hold  each  other  in  such  perfect 
EQUILIBRIUM,  that  every  disturi> 
ance,  however  tnfling,  or  from 
WHATEVER  CAUSE  it  may  proceed, 

EFFECTS  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  BLOOD." 

— Libbig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap* 
pliedy  &C. 

But,  again,  nevertheless, 
**It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that 
in  all  diseases  where  the  forma- 
tion of  contagious  matter  and  of 
exanthemata  is  accompanied  by  fe- 
ver, TWO  diseased  conditions  simtd* 
taneously  exist,  and  two  process- 
es are  simultaneously  completed ; 
and  that  the  blood,  as  it  were,  mr 
REACTION,  that  is,  fever,  becombb 

A  MEANS  OF  CURB."— LiEBIg'B  Atlr 

imal  Chemistry, 
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TITAL   DOCTRmES. 

96.  "It  is  only  b^  a  just  appU* 
cation  of  its  principle  that  any 
theory  can  produce  really  bene- 
ficial results/'-^LiBBio's  Animal 
Chefmstry, 

97.  "  We  can  have  no  very  high 
idea  of  experiments  made  by  gen* 
demon  (cAmute,  with  reference  to 
digestion)  who,  for  want  of  ana* 
tomical  knowledge,  have  not  been 
able  to  pursue  their  reasoning 
even  beyond  the  simple  experi- 
ment itsel£"  —  JoBN  HunterHb 
Oh9€rvatii(m9  on  DigtsHan. 


'!  *' The  suscepti^ity 
of  infection  by  the  virus  of  human 
small-pox  MUST  cbasx  after  vacd" 
pationy  FOR  the  substance  to  the 
presence  of  which  this  suscepti- 
oility  is  owing  has  been  removed 
fix>m  the  body  by  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  DECOMPOSITION  artificially 
excited"  1  '*  Cold  meat  is  always 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  is 
possible  that  this  state  may  be 
communicated  to  the  system  of 
a  FEEBLE  individual,  and  may  be 
one  of  the  sources  of  consump- 
tion" t !— Lixbig's  Organic  Chem-^ 
tMtry  applied  to  Phyevkogy,  &c.  (§ 
821). 

"  From  the  unequal  degree  of  the 
conducting  power  in  the  nerves, 
we  must  deduce  those  conditions 
wiaich  are  termed  paralysis,  syn- 
cope, and  spasm  "! — Liebio's  An^ 
imal  Chemtstry, 

46.  '^  In  all  chronic  diseases, 
death  is  produced  bt  the  bame^ 

CAUSE,    namely,     the     CHEMICAL 

action  of  the  atmosphere.'* 
''  The  true  cause  of  death  is 

THE  respiratory  PROCESS,  [ !  ]  that 
is,  the  chemical  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere/* —  LiEBio*8'  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  674-676). 

*«*  The  qaotataoni  from  **  Lielik'i  Oi^guio  CfaemiitiT  tppliBd  to  Ffayiblogy^  are  de- 
med  from  Mr.  Flayfair's  edition,  LondoD,  1840 ;  tfaoie  hoax  **  Liebiff*!  Animal  Chemii- 
toy"  are  taken  from  Profeiior  Gregory'i  edition,  reprinted  New  Yorkr  1842.  The  italiot 
igad  capital!  are  mine. 

350|.  To  carry  out  the  full  ohject  of  the  foregoing  section,  I  shall 
devote  another  to  a  farther  exhihition  of  the  pathological  and  thera- 
peutical doctrines  which  have  been  deduced  by  the  author  of  the  "  new 
era  in  medicine"  from  his  chemical  and  physiological  elements^  as 
their  resulting  compounds.  This  more  extended  display  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  doctrines,  as  they  came  to  us  from  the  laboratory, 
will  reflect  a  broad  Ught  ujpon  the  chemical  hypotheses  of  digestion, 
nutrition,  &c.,  as  set  torth  m  the  preceding  section,  and  show  us,  also^ 
the  extent  of  the  probabilities  which  relate  to  the  analysis  of  food 
and  of  the  conclusions  which  are  predicated  of  that  analysis  (§  18, 409, 
676  &),  and,  in  brief,  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  service  which  organic  chemistry  has  rendered  to  the  science  of 
medicine. 

This  otherwise  isolated  subject  vnll  be  ftrther  interesting,  as  I  shall 
embrace  in  the  quotations  the  whole  science  of  medicine  as  founded 
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on  chembtry  and  pbysics,  and  tbua  place  in  contrast  the  syatems  of  the 
two  rival  scnoolfl,  and  enable  the  reader  to  adjust  their  relative  mer- 
its. To  do  this  work  of  consigning  chemistry  to  its  legitimate  pur- 
suits the  more  effectually,  I  sbali  also  expose,  in  an  appropriate  place, 
the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  beat  in  the  languaee  of  him  who  is 
supposed  to  have  settled  die  philosophy  of  that  subject  (§  433-450| 
676). 

And  before  proceeding  to  a  farther  exposition  of  the  vital  and 
chemical  doctrines  of  digestion,  I  shall,  in  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral surrender  of  this  subject  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  exhibit 
the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  distinguished  Mulder,  that  physiol- 
ogy and  medicine  have  nothing  to  hope  from  observations  conducted 
out  of  the  living  body  (§  350,  nos.  48,  49). 

By  the  method  now  contemplated,  obstacles  may  be  removed,  and 
the  reader  better  disposed  to  consider  maturely  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  have  placed  the  vital  doctrine  of  digestion,  and  come  the  more 
willingly  to  tne  conclusion  that  none  are  so  imperfectly  qualified  to 
interpret  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  as  diey  who  can 
reason  alone  irom  the  slender  and  deceptive  analogies  supplied  by  in- 
organic nature,  and  artificial  expedients. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  systematic  exposure  should  be 
necessary  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  arts  and  all 
other  sciences,  though  more  so  the  arts,  are  making  a  steady,  some- 
times an  astonishing  progress. 

I  may  be  mistaken  in  Uie  importance  which  I  have  attributed  to  the 
innovations  which  have  been  made  by  organic  chemistry  upon  medi- 
cal philosophy.  I  know  that  I  am  but  feebly  sustained  by  others  in 
my  conclusions ;  though  now  and  then  a  blaze  of  mind  assures  me 
that  deep  volcanic  action  is  in  smothered  progress  (§  376  j). 

350^,  a.  We  have,  then,  from  the  authorized  works  of  Liebig  (§ 
349,  d),  in  the  first  place,  the  following  inductions,  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  of 

Pathological  Principles,  or  "  Theory  of  Disease"  (360,  no.  69). 

**  Every  substance  or  matter,  every  chemical  or  mechanical  agency, 
which  changes  or  disturbs  the  restoration  .of  the  equilibrium  between 
the  manifestations  of  the  causes  of  waste  and  supply,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  add  its  action  to  the  causes  of  waste,  is  called  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Disease  occurs  when  the  sum  of  the  vital  Jorce,  which  tends 
to  neutralize  all  causes  <^  disturbance,  in  other  words,  when  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  force,  is  weaker  than  the  acting  cause  of 
disturbance  ;** — with  the  reservation,  nevertheless,  that  *'  the  cause  of 
disturbance,  or  chemical  force  and  the  vital  force,  are  one  and  identical,'* 

360^,  b.  ^  Death  is  the  condition  in  which  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  vital  force  entirely  ceases.  So  long  as  this  condition  is  not  es- 
tablished, the  living  tissues  continue  to  offer  resistance." 

360^,  c.  '*  To  the  observer,  the  action  of  a  cause  of  disease  exhibits 
itself  in  the  disturbance  of  the  proportion  between  waste  and  supply 
which  is  proper  to  each  period  of  hfe.  In  medicine,  every  abnormal 
condition  of  supoly  or  of  waste,  in  all  parts,  or  in  a  single  part  of  the 
body,  is  caUed  aiseaseJ* 

360^,  d,  "  It  is  evident  that  one  and  the  same  cause  of  disease  will 
produce  in  the  organism  very  different  effects,  according  to  the  period 
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of  life.  A  cause  of  disease  which  strengthens  the  causes  of  supply, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  weakening  the  action  of  the  causes  of 
waste,  destroys,  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult,  the  relative  normal  state 
of  health ;  while  in  old  age  it  merely  brings  the  waste  and  supply  into 
equilibrium. 

350 J,  c.  "  A  child,  lightly  clothed^  can  bear  cooling  by  a  low  exter* 
nal  temperature  without  injury  to  health.  [ !  1  The  force  available  for 
mechanical  purposes  and  the  temperature  of  its  body  increase  with  the 
change  of  matter  which  follows  the  cooling ;  while  a  high  tempera- 
ture, which  impedes  the  change  of  matter,  is  followed  by  disease.*' 

350^,  y!  "  A  deficiency  of  resistance,  in  a  living  part,  to  the  causes 
of  wastis,  is,  obviously,  a  deficiency  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

3504-,  g,  '*  When,  from  any  cause  whatever,  this  resistance  dimin- 
ishes m  a  living  part,  the  change  of  matter  increases  in  an  equal  de* 
greo. 

350|,  h.  ''Now,  since  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  the  animal 
body  are  dependent  on  the  change  of  matter,  the  increase  of  the 
change  of  matter  in  any  part  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  all  motions. 
According  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerves,  the  available  fierce 
is  carried  away  by  the  nerves  of  involuntary  motion  alone,  or  by  all 
the  nerves  together.  [ !  ] 

3501, «.  "Consequently,  if,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  transforma- 
tion ot  living  tissues,  a  ereater  amount  of  force  be  generated  than  is 
required  for  the  production  of  the  normal  motions,  it  is  seen  in  ati  ac- 
celeration of  all  or  some  of  the  involtmtary  motions,  as  well  as  in  a 
higher  temperature  of  the  diseased  part  This  condition  is  called 
Jwer, 

350 J,/  "  When  a  great  excess  of  force  is  produced  by  change  of 
matter,  the  force,  since  it  can  only  be  consumed  by  motion,  extends 
itself  to  the  apparatus  of  voluntary  motion.  This  state  is  called  a 
fehrile  paroxyim, 

350^,  Jc.  "  In  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation  in 
the  state  of  fever,  a  greater  amount  of  arterial  blood,  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  oxygen,  is  conveyed  to  the  diseased  part,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
parts;  and,  if  the  active  force  in  the  healthy  parts  continue  uniform, 
the  whole  action  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  must  be  exerted  on  the  dis* 
eased  part  alone  (§  350,  no.  10). 

350|^,  /.  "  According  as  a  single  organ,  or  a  system  of  organs,  is  af- 
fected, the  change  of  matter  extends  to  one  part  alone,  or  to  the  whole 
affected  system. 

350^,  m.  '*  Should  there  be  formed,  in  the  diseased  parts,  in  conse- 
auence  of  the  change  of  matter,  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  or  of 
uie  tissue,  new  products,  which  the  neighboring  parts  cannot  employ 
for  their  own  vital  func^ons ;  should  the  surrounding  parts,  moreover, 
be  unable  to  convey  these  products  to  other  parts,  where  they  may  un- 
dergo transformation,  then  these  new  products  will  suffer,  at  the  place 
where  they  have  been  formed,  a  process  of  decomposition  analogous  to 
Jerfnentation  or  putrefaction*'  I 

350^,  ft.  '*  If  we  consider  the  fatal  accidents  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  wine  countries  from  the  drinking  of  what  is  called  feather- 
white  wine,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  gases  of  evert  kind,  toheth- 
er  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  possess  the  property  of  permeating  ami- 
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maltiamei,  oi  wata^ pmeiratet  muized paper  [\]  (§  350, oo.  24).  Thia 
poisonous  wine  is  wine  still  in  a  state  of  llarnientatioi^  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  heat  of  the  stomach.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  dis- 
engaged penetrates  through  the  parietes  of  the  stomach,  [ !  I J  through 
the  diaphragm,  [ ! ! !  1  and  through  all  the  intervening  membranes,  [ill!'} 
into  the  air-cells  or  the  lungB,  [  1 1 1 1 1  ]  out  of  which  it  displaces  the  at- 
mospherical air.  [ill!!!]  The  patient  dies  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  caused  by  an  irrespirable  gas,  \\  ]  and  the  surest  proof  of  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  m  the  lunss  is  the  fact,  that  the  inhalation 
of  ammonia,  which  combines  with  it,  is  recognized  as  the  best  antidote 
against  this  kind  of  poisoning" ! 

*'  No  doubt  a  part  of  these  gases  may  enter  the  tenous  ctBCULAf 
TiON  through  the  absorbent  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  thus  reach  the 
lungs,  where  they  are  exhaled ;  [  i  ]  but  the  presence  of  membranes 
oflfers  not  die  slightest  098Tacle  to  their  passing  directly  into  tbe 
cavity  of  the  chest" !  (§  349  d,  449  b,  827  h). 

350|,  o.  "  It  is  known  that  in  cases  of  lootMkZt  of  the  lunge  a  pecu- 
liar condition  is  produced,  in  which,  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  not  only 
oxygen  but  atmospherical  air,  with  its  whole  amount  of  nitrogen,  peur 
etrates  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  This  air  is  carried  by  the  circula- 
tion [ !  ]  to  every  part  of  the  body,  [ !  1 1  so  that  evert  part  is  inflated  or 
pufled  up  with  the  air,  as  with  water  in  dropsy.  [  1  ]  This  state  ceasesi 
without  pain,  as  soon  as  the  entrance  of  the  air  through  the  wound  is 
stopped." 

350|>,  p.  "  The  frightful  effects  of  prussic  acid,  which,  when  in- 
spired, puts  a  stop  to  all  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  a  few  seconds, 
are  explained  in  a  natural  manner  by  the  well-known  action  of  this 
compound  on  those  of  iron,  when  alkalies  are  present"  1 !  (§  494  d^  3, 
827  d,  904  b), — ^Liebio's  Animal  ChemiHry. 

350^,  q.  The  foregoing  doctrines,  with  the  humoral  philosophv  as 
quoted  in  §  350,  noa.  40-45,  make  up  the  whole  science  of  pathology 
as  delivered  to  us  from  the  laboratory ;  and  such,  too,  are  the  doc- 
trines which  are  hailed  as  the  foundation  of  **  a  new  and  the  greatest 
era  of  medicine."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  deliberate 
investigation  will  satisfy  every  mind  that  they  are  unintelligible,  im- 
practicable, absurd ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  whole  pretended  sys- 
tem of  physiology  from  which  they  are  deduced,  is  equally  unwor^y 
the  dignity  of  reason. 

350|,  a.  I  shall  now  employ  the  same  authorised  chemist  (§  349,  d) 
to  give  the  last  blow  to  his  baseless  fabric,  and  to  scatter  its  fragments 
beyond  the  reach  of  idolatry  itself.  This  will  be  done  by  setting 
forth,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  his  deductions  from  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  doctrines  of  the  laboratory,  as  to 

The  Chemical  Treatment  of  Disease  (§  350,  no.  69). 

"  The  accelerated  change  of  matter,  and  the  elevated  temperature 
in  diseased  parts,  show  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force  to 
the  action  of  oxygen  is  feebler  than  in  the  healthy  state.  But  this  re* 
sistance  only  ceases  entirely  when  death  takes  place  (nos.  1  and  2). 
By  the  artificial  diminution  of  resistance  in  another  part  (as  by  blis- 
ters, sinapisms,  or  setons),  the  resistance  in  the  diseased  organ  is  not, 
indeed,  directly  strengthened ;  but  the  chemical  action,  the  cause  of 
the  change  of  matter,  is  diminished  in  the  diseased  part,  being  directn 
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ed  to  another  part,  where  the  physician  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
still  more  feeble  resistance  to  the  change  of  matter,  to  the  action  of 

OXTOEN. 

350|,  h,  "  A  complete  cure  of  the  original  disease  occurs,  when  ex- 
ternal action  and  resistance,  in  the  diseased  part,  are  brought  into  equi- 
librium. Health,  and  the  restoration  of  the  diseased  tissue  to  its  one- 
inal  condition,  follow,  when  we  are  able  so  far  to  weaken  the  disturb- 
ing action  of  oxygen,  b^  any  means,  that  it  becomes  inferior  to  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  force,  which,  although  enfeebled,  has  never 
ceased  to  act ;  for  this  proportion  between  these  causes  of  change  is 
the  uniform  and  necessary  condition  of  increase  of  mass  in  the  living 
organism." 

350|,  c.  **  In  cases  of  a  different  kind,  where  artificial  external  dis- 
turbance produces  no  effect,  the  physician  adopts  other  indirect 
methods  to  exalt  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force.  He  dimin- 
ishes, by  blood-letting,  the  number  of  the  carriers  of  oxygen  (the  glob- 
ules), and,  by  this  means,  the  conditions  of  change  of  matter ;  he  ex- 
cludes from  the  fijod  all  such  matters  as  are  capable  of  conversion  into 
blood,  &c. 

d50|,  d.  **  Tf  he  succeed,  by  these  means,  in  diminbhing  the  action 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  on  the  diseased  part,  so  far  that  the  vit^l  force 
of  the  latter,  its  resistance,  in  the  smallest  degree,  overcomes  the  chem- 
ical action ;  and  if  he  accomplish  this  vrithout  arresting  the  functions 
of  other  organs,  then  restoration  to  health  is  certain.  [  1  ] 

350|,  e.  "  Practical  medicine,  in  many  diseases,  makes  use  of  cold 
in  a  highly  rational  manner,  as  a  means  of  exalting  and  accelerating, 
in  an  unwonted  degree,  the  changes  of  matter.  This  occurs  espe- 
cially in  certain  morbid  conditions,  in  the  sttbstance  of  the  centre  of  the 
apparatus  of  motion;  when  a  glowing  heat  and  a  rapid  current  of 
blood  toward  the  head  point  out  an  abnormal  metamorphosis  of  the 
BRAIN  [ !  ]  (350,  motto  i,  nos.  3,  5).  When  this  condition  continues 
beyond  a  certain  time,  experience  teaches  that  all  motions  in  the 
body  cease.  [ !  ]  If  the  change  of  matter  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
brain,  then  the  change  of  matter,  the  generation  of  force,  diminishes 
in  all  other  parts.  [ !  J  The  metamorphosis  which  decides  the  issue  of 
the  disease  is  limited,  to  a  short  period.  We  must  not  foreet  that  the 
ice  melts  and  absorbs  heat  from  the  diseased  part;  that  if  the  ice  be 
removed  before  the  completion  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  temperature 
again  rises ;  that  fir  more  heat  is  removed  from  the  head  than  if  we 
were  to  surround  the  head  toith  a  bad  coftdttctor  of  heat.  There  has 
obviously  been  liberated,  in  an  equal  time,  a  fax  larger  amount  of 
heat  than  in  the  state  of  health.  [That  is  to  say,  siich  is  the  pathol- 
ogy of  cerebral  inflammation,  sucn  the  remedy,  and  such  its  modus 
operandij 

350|,yr  "  The  self-regulating  steam-engines,  in  which,  to  produce 
a  uniform  motion,  the  human  intellect  has  shown  the  most  admirable 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  furnish  no  unapt  image  of  what  occurs  in  the 
animal  body. 

"  Every  one  knoivs,  that  in  the  tube  which  conveys  the  steam  to  the 
cylinder  where  the  piston-rod  is  to  be  raised,  a  stop-cock  of  peculiar 
construction  is  placed,  through  which  all  the  steam  must  pass.    By  an 
arrangement  connected  with  the  regulating  wheel,  this  stop-cock  opens  - 
when  the  wheel  moves  slower,  and  closes  more  or  less  completely 
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when  the  wheel  moyes  faster  than  is  required  for  a  uniform  motion. 
When  It  opens,  more  steam  is  admitted  (more  force),  and  the  motion 
of  the  machine  is  accelerated.  When  it  shuts,  the  steam  is  more  or 
less  cut  off,  the  force  acting  on  the  piston-rod  diminishes,  the  tension 
of  the  steam  increases,  and  this  tension  is  accumulated  for  subsequent 
use.     The  tension  of  the  vapor,  or  thb  porcb,  so  to  speak,  is  pro* 

DUCED   BY  CHANGE    OF  MATTER,  ^  the  OOmhu9tion  of  COM  t»  the  firt^ 

place.  The  force  increases  (the  amount  of  steam  generated  and  its 
tension  increase)  with  the  temperature  in  the  fire-place^  which  de- 
pends on  the  supply  of  coals  and  of  air  (§  433,  Sec).  There  are  in 
these  engines  other  arrangements,  all  intended  for  regulation.  When 
the  tension  of  steam  in  the  boiler  rises  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
passages  for  admission  of  air  close  themselres ;  the  combustion  is  re- 
tarded, the  supply  of  force  (steam)  is  diminished.  When  the  engine 
goes  slower,  more  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  its  tension  di* 
minishes,  the  air-passages  are  opened,  and  the  cause  of  disengage- 
ment of  heat,  or  production  of  force,  increases.  Another  airange- 
ment  supplies  the  fire-place  incessantly  with  coaJa  in  proportion  aa 
they  are  wanted. 

**  If  we  now  lower  the  temperature  at  any  part  of  the  boiler,  the 
tension  within  is  diminished.  This  is  immediately  seen  in  the  regu* 
lators  of  forco,  which  act  precisely  as  if  we  had  removed  from  the 
boiler  a  certain  quantity  of  steam,  or  force.  The  regulator  and  thei 
ilir-passaees  open,  and  the  machine  supplies  itself  with  more  coals. 

**  The  body,  m  regard  to  the  production  of  heat  and  force  ^  eu:t9  juit 
Uke  one  of  duse  machines.  With  the  lowering  of  the  external  tem-^ 
perature,  the  respirations  become  deeper  and  more  firequent ;  oxygeok 
18  supplied  in  greater  quantity  and  of  greater  density,  the  change  of 
matter  is  increased,  and  more  food  must  be  suppHed,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  to  remain  unchanged."-»LiEBio's^)Mi»a/  Chemistry^ 

Here  ends  the  science  of  therapeutice,  as  founded  upon  the  prece-> 
ding  doctrines  in  physiology  and  pathology ;  and  as  the  whole  system 
is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  last  three  pages,  the  reader 
will  readily  contrast  its  brevity  with  the  labors  of  the  past,  and  will 
not  fail  to  discover  in  this  time-saving,  thought-saving  attainment  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  impenetrability  of  the  system  itself,  and 
the  unequaled  confidence  with  which  it  is  set  forth,  the  main  causes 
of  its  success. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  as  proposed  in  §  350  j^,  to  demonstrate  by  the 
ferther  showing  of  chemistry  itself,  that  physiology  and  medicine, 
have  little  to  hope  from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist 

350f ,  a.  Of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry,  and  of  an  authority  ap- 
proaching to  Liebig^  is  the  distinguished  Professor  Mulder;  less  in- 
consistent than  Liebig,  but  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  pecu- 
Kar  forces  in  living  beings,  yet  positively  denying  them.  He  advo- 
cates, after  the  manner  of  Prichard,  Carpenter,  Fletcher,  &;c.,  the 
existence  of  all  the  properties  of  living  beings  in  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter>  which  conducts  him,  like  others,  to  the  belief  in  Equivocal  Gen- 
eration ;  adopts  the  Catalytic  theory  of  Berzelius,  in  which  he  differs 
fundamentally  from  Liebig  (§  409,^') ;  reasons,  afler  the  usual  manner 
of  the  physical  philosophers  of  life,  from  the  results  of  inorganic  pro». 
cesses,  and  overlooks  entirely,  except  by  admission  of  their  existence^ 
all  the  unique  phenomena  of  living  beings,  and,  perhaps,  more  than 
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any  author  of  nerit,  is  guided  in  Bis  conclusions  as  to  the  processes 
and  results  of  orsranic  beings  by  the  fallacious  analogies  which  are 
studiously  sought  in  the  inorganic  world.  The  whole  system  of  vital 
philosophy,  as  taught  by  this  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
may  be  so  briefly  set  forth  in  extracts  from  his  work  on  "  The  Chem- 
istry of  Voffetable  and  Animal  Physiology,"  and  they  convey  so  forci* 
bly  the  conjectural  nature  and  worthlessness  of  chemical  physiology, 
that  the  selection  will  contribute  its  important  part  toward  the  final 
expulsion  of  chemistry  from  the  rich  and  fascinating  domain  of  or- 
ganic nature.  The  quotations  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 
currence in  the  work ;  and  we  learn  from  the  first  the  author's  opinion 
o£/arce,  which  corresponds  with  my  own  as  employed  in  the  Com" 
mentaries,  and  as  defended  in  my  Examinatum  of  Reviews.    Thus  : 

350J,  b.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  conceive  that 
the  Jbrees  slumber  in  two  substances,  and  are  brought  into  operatioit 
by  contact ;  or  that  these  forces  were  present  in  the  two  bodies  in  an 
active  state,  previous  to  the  contact,  but  produced  the  phenomena  of 
combination  only  during  the  contact.  The  mode  of  considering  this 
point  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  power ^  vl  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  one,  and  which 
acts  upon  the  other." — MitLDER. 

350|»  c.  The  next  Quotation  is  preliminary  to  the  total  denial  of  the 
Principle  of  Life,  ana  of  all  the  properdes  m  living  beings  excepting 
such  as  are  active  or  "  slumbering^*  in  the  elements  of  matter.  Here, 
too,  appears  the  fallacy  of  analogies  derived  from  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist.     Thus : 

"  Adhering  to  what  we  observe  and  know  vrith  certainty,  we  calcu- 
late that  every  elementary  body  is  endowed  with  a  great  many  specific 
properties,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  are  dependent  on  the  same  pHn- 
ciple  that  causes  their  combination,  and  thus  on  the  proportion  ah^ 
character  of  the  chemical  tendency.  If  we  adopt  this  idea,  we  have! 
the  advantage  of  seeing  somewhat  of  vitality  in  dead  matter.  J !  J 
It  is  an  idea  derived  from  the  endless  series  of  phenomena  which 
are  observed  in  the  laboratory,  in  daily  occurrences,  and  in  nature 
at  large"  (§  175,  d). — Mulder. 

350f ,  d.  After  the  usual  disquisition  upon  the  •*  catalytic  action"  of 
platinum  and  other  inorganic  substances,  we  come  next  to  the  same 
application  o£  catalysis,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  to  the  interpretation  of  organic  processes  and  results,  a9 
I  have  examined  in  the  *'  Commentaries"  (vol.  i.,  p.  55-78J.  It  com- 
prehends Miilder's  whole  theory  of  life,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
author's  analogical  reasoning.     Thus : 

***  Platinum  possesses  chemical  tendency  in  a  high  degree ;  but  it  is 
of  such  a  kind,  that  it  does  not  react  upon  the  platinum.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  we  have  good  reason  for  distinguishing  by  a  pe- 
culiar name  such  actions  as  proceed  from  certain  substances  without 
reacting  upon  themselves ;  and  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  to  the 
introduction,  by  Berzelius,  of  the  peculiar  term  catalysis,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  chemical 
action. 

**  What  is  called  the  nascent  state  of  substances  is  that  condition  of 
the  elements  in  which  they  exhibit  both  analytic  and  catalytic  phenom- 
ena ;  in  which,  being  free  and  unconstrained,  not  rendered  powerless 
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either  by  being  agglomerated  into  masses,  or  by  combination  into  com- 

Sounds,  they  show  themselves  in  their  proper  chemical  condition; 
lat  is,  an  active  one,  in  which  they  can  operate  upon  others,  excite 
a  slumbering  energy,  and  cause  combinations  and  decompositions,  in 
which  they  themselves  may  either  participate  or  not.  This  nascent 
state  is  the  real  chemical  stBte  of  bodies.  In  that  state  both  the  ele- 
ments and  compounds  exhibit  themselves  in  their  true  character.  In 
the  organic  kingdom  the  greater  number  of  substances  are  actually  in 
that  condition ;  and  to  this  nascent  state  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  nu- 
merous peculiar  phenomena  apparent  in  organic  substances''  (§  409)^— 
Mulder. 

350|,  e.  The  next  ouotation  sets  forth  the  whole  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  chemical 
reduction  of  organic  nature  to  the  condition  of  dead  matter,  and  one 
of  the  best  summary  exhibitions  of  chemistry  in  all  its  pretended  re- 
lations to  living  beings.     It  begins  with  the  caption 

^  Disturbance  of  Chemical  Equilibrium,** 

"  It  is  a  property  of  the  chemical  forces,  when  active  in  any  substance, 
to  excite  analogous  forces  in  others.  We  notice  this  especially  in 
organic  nature^  and  it  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  dian 
in  the  nutrition  of  animals.  Blood,  a  homogeneous  fluid,  circulates 
through  very  different  parts  of  the  body  (§  42).  In  the  muscles  it 
sustains  muscles,  in  the  liver  it  supplies  the  component  parts  of  the 
liver,  and  from  it  the  gall  is  there  secreted ;  in  the  kidneys  it  maintains 
their  various  parts,  and  secretes  the  urine,  &c.  None  of  these  secre- 
tions appear  in  the  blood  with  their  peculiar  qualities  ;  of  some  of  them 
not  even  a  trace  is  found.  But  the  four  organic  elements  of  the  whole 
are>to  be  found  in  protein  and  its  combinations,  in  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  &c  The  elements  of  protein  might,  no  doubt,  be 
transposed  in  the  liver,  &c.,  by  means  of  catalysis,  and  so  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  liver  and  gall  be  produced  from  it.  It  would  only 
be  necessary,  then,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  liver  should  be 
put  into  contact  with  the  component  parts  of  the  blood,  and  the  forces 
of  afiinity  resident  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  would  not  require  to 
influence  tho^e  in  the  protein,  or  to  produce  any  chemical  alteration 
in  its  component  parts. 

''  Other  causes,  however,  oughf  undoubtedly  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  a  change  of  its  component  parts  takes  place  in  the  liver 
itself,  and,  from  the  first,  chemical  forces  actively  operate  therein. 
For  the  continual  change  of  its  component  parts  is  a  chief  character- 
istic of  every  livbg  organic  substance.  These  forces  may  disturb  the 
chemical  equilibrium  of  other  substances,  and  cause  the  formation  of 
new  products.  If  the  constituents  of  the  blood — the  combinations  of 
protem,  the  coloring  matter,  &c. — enter  the  liver  when  it  is  in  a  state 
of  action,  and  are  there  put  in  contact  with  the  call  during  its  secre- 
tion, and  with  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself,  \<niich  is  in  a  state  of 
continual  alteration,  then  the  result  will  be,  that  this  change  of  their 
component  parts  having  taken  place,  the  action  will  be  transferred  to 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  will  maintain  the  secretion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
change,  then  the  circle  of  action  in  which  they  are  involved  will  ex^ 
tend  to  the  mass  of  the  liver ;  and  so  with  every  organ  (§  18). 
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"  We  have,  however,  no  more  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  secretion  originally  commences — ^whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
blood  or  from  the  secreting  organ,  [ !  ]  or  whether  each  of  these  con- 
tributes its  part — than  with  the  manner  in  which  the  first  germ  of  the 
whole  organ,  the  liver,  is  produced,  or  in  which  the  germ  of  the  ani- 
mal is  converted  into  an  animal.  But  the  continuance  of  the  action — 
ithe  duration  of  secretion— -entirely  coito spends  with  some  other  phe- 
nomena, which  we  may  observe  separately,  and  which  therefore  throw 
light  upon  these  animal  actions.  This  is  the  case  especially  with^er- 
metUation,  from  which  Liebig  has  drawn  man^  illustrations,  for  the 
puipose  of  clearly  exhibiting  his  ideas ;  and  with  the  same  view  we 
shall  also  avail  ourselves  of  this  process. 

"  Yeast  changes  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  changed  itself.  The  latter  change  causes  the  former,  and 
is  only  transfened  to  the  suear.  If  we  substitute  blood  for  yeast,  and 
the  liver /or  sugar,  we  may  form  an  idea,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the 
secretion  qftke  gaU,  [ !  ]  The  component  parts  of  the  blood  are  con- 
tinually undergoing  change.  This  constant  change  of  the  component 
parts  in  ommic  bodies  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  continuation  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  liver  without  intermission  assumes  new  parts  and  loses 
others.  This  process  we  call  nutrition.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
parts  of  the  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  are  thus  undergoing 
chanTO,  chemical  forces  are  excited ;  these  forces  are  transferred  to 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  so  are  enabled  to  produce  from  them 
the  gall.  This  takes  place  the  more  easily,  as  the  blood  itself  is  also 
in  a  state  of  continual  alteration,  and  thus  readily  yields  to  the  impulse 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  communicated  to  it.  As  the  impulse 
varies,  so  does  the  effect.  Hence  that  great  diversity  in  the  secre- 
tion of  very  dissimilar  substances,  which  are  in  a  state  of  alteration, 
from  the  same  fluid — that  is,  the  blood,  which  is  itself  at  the  same 
time  in  a  state  of  decomposition." — Mulder. 

350},y.  In  our  next  quotation  we  have  an  assumption  founded  on 
a  begging  of  the  verv  question  at  issue ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  there 
be  or  not  a  radical  difference  in  the  original  constitution  of  organic 
and  inorganic  nature.  The  author  having  assumed  that  there  is  no 
difference,  proceeds,  by  the  force  of  surmised  analogies  drawn  from 
the  probable  constitution  of  inorganic  matter,  to  repeat  the  assump- 
tion already  stated  that  there  are  no  other  properties  in  living  beings 
than  such  as  exist  in  the  elements  of  matter.     Thus : 

"  The  idea  of  communication  of  forces  is  unsound ;  it  is  only  what  is 
substantial  that  we  can  communicate.  Forces  may  be  excited,  they 
cannot  be  communiccUed,  Hence  it  results  that  every  transformation 
in  plants  is  effected  by  the  molecular  forces  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ox^ 
ygen,  and  nitrogen, — ^the  elements  of  carbonic^  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia,—the  forces  being  excited  in  these  elements  by  the  plants  them- 
selves." "  Any  one  who  imagines  that  there  .is  any  thing  else  in  ac» 
tion  than  a  molecular  force,  than  a  chemical  force,  sees  more  than  ex- 
ists. The  forces  excited  in  the  elements  vary  with  the  influence  which 
certain  agents — temperature,  moisture,  light,  &c«— exert  By  the  aid 
of  crucibles  and  retorts,  therefore,  compounds  can  bo  formed  which 
differ  from  those  produced  by  the  organs  of  plants ;  while,  from  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  plants  can  produce  celltdose  and  oxygen,  a  result 
which  CANNOT  TET  be  imitated  by  art."     **  To  express  our  idea  in  a 
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few  words : — The  elements  of  the  organic  kingdom,  carbon,  hydro- 

fen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  susceptible  of  endless  modifications, 
'or  that  reason  they  can  form,  with  mmute  changes,  a  great  diversity 
of  products  (§  41^ ;  and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  primary  forces» 
they  stand  toward  each  other  in  entirely  different  relations  from  those 
assumed  by  all  the  other  elements  ;  so  that  they  can  produce  a  pecu" 
liar  series  of  bodies,  which  are  called  organic  substances**  /*  **  Organic 
substances,  whether  called  germs  or  food,  possess  properties  of  a  pe- 
culiar KIND,  EXISTING  IN  THE  FOUR  ELEMENTS  of  which  they  are  all 
constituted" ! — Mulder. 

350f ,  g.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  with  the  chemists  appears  to  lie 
in  their  habits  of  reasoning  exclusively  from  what  they  observe  of  in- 
organic compounds  and  their  elements,  and  an  indisposition  to  admit 
that  the  Almighty  superadded  to  organic  beings  a  principle  of  life, 
while  they  allow  the  special  Creation  of  mind  in  animals.  Nor  does 
their  philosophy  permit  them  to  imagine  tliat  the  former  may  be  as 
capable  of  governing  all  the  processes  of  organic,  as  the  latter  is  of 
ammal  life,  and  that  the  principle  of  life  may  be  supposed,  with  as 
much  reason  as  the  principle  of  intelligence,  to  be  imparted  by  the 
exact  organization  perpetuated  from  the  Almighty  Hand  to  new  ac- 
cessions to  that  organization ;  while  the  phenomena  of  life  are  far 
more  multifarious  and  conclusive  of  the  existence  of  a  special  princi- 
ple than  such  as  oblige  the  chemist  to  yield  his  assent  to  a  mental 
principle  distinct  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  associated.  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  chemist  equally  maintain  the  existence  of  mind,  as 
of  the  properties  of  life,  in  the  elements  of  matter,  and  that  its  devel- 
opment is  alike  owing  to  a  difference  of  circumstances  ]  Does  he 
fear  that  this  stretch  of  materialism,  this  act  of  philosophical  consist- 
ency, or  his  neglect  to  abjure  the  obvious  inference,  may  impair  our 
confidence  in  the  apparently  though  not  really  less  objectionable 
scheme  of  reducing  organic  life  to  the  virtual  condition  of  the  simple 
elements  of  matter,  and  thereby  divest  the  Creator  of  His  great  Pre- 
rogative by  attributing  creative  power  to  those  elements  (§  14,  c)  1 

350f ,  gg.  But,  let  us  hear  the  chemist  upon  this  interesting  point. 
And  Liebiff,  first ;  who,  also,  shall  show  that  no  injustice  is  done  by 
the  preceding  remarks.     Thus : 

"The    higher    phenomena    of       "Physiology has  sxifficiently  <i«- 
mental  existence  cannot,  in  the  cisive  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 
present  state  of  science,  be  refer-   every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 
tediXjoXheiTproximate^and  still  less  accompanied  by  a  chemge  in  the 
to  their  ultimate  causes.     We  only  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
know  of  them   that   they   exist,  brainy  that  every  motion,  every 
We  ascribe  them  to  an  immaterial  manifestation  of  fbrce,  is  the  re- 
agency^  and  that,  in  so  far  as  its   sult  of  a  transformation  of  the 
manifestations  are  connected  with  structure  or  of  its  substance."— - 
matter,  an  agencv  entirely  distinct  Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry ^ 
from  die  vital  force,  with  which 
it  has  nothing  in  common." — LiE- 
Bu^'s  Animal  Chemistry. 

And  now  the  other  able  and  distinguished  chief: 

*  See  my  "  NoHtx  of  Reoiewti*  at  cit,  ind  my  ^'Examiinaiwn  of  Reoismi**  p.  43, 44,  In 
^  CononenUries,"  yoL  iii. 
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*'  I  Trill  not  ventmre  to  tswe  thd  veil,  by  wbidi  the  action  of  thb 
NEftrss,  or  the  higher  pitnctions  of  the  hind,  have  hitherto  beett 
riirouded  from  observation.  As  man  has  an  immaterial  and  immor- 
tal party  which  u  idaUical  ttith  his  real  being,  and  of  which  alone  he 
will  consist)  when  the  material  frame  bj  which  he  is  bound  to  the 
earth,  shall  be  dissolved ;  and,  lis  the  inferior  animals  possess,  in  com-* 
mon  with  man,  oertain  powers  of  perception,  associated  with  certain 
appropriate  organs,  whose  functions  have  no  connection  with  coo- 
Bciousness ;  so  do  animals  and  plants  perform  in  common  a  great  many 
operations  which  are  distinct  frotn  both  of  those  now  mentioned,  o| 
trhich,  at  least,  have  their  origin  in  distinct  causes. 

**  It  is  only  the  latter  class  <^  Which  I  speak,  and  to  which  I  apply 
the  general  term  of  organic  l^.  To  that  subject  I  shall  restrict  my 
remarks." — Mulder,  ui  cit. 

Now,  I  say,  1st.  Why  not  "  raise  the  veil  from  the  action  of  the 
nerves"  in  a  professed  work  on  physiology,  and  a  work,  too,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  science  ]  Have  you  no  phenomena  to  guide 
you  in  ^  raising  die  veil  V^  Do  you  fear  their  contact  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  laboratory!  Is  it  right  to  make  this  declaration,  and 
then  to  refer  a  vast  series  of  phenomena  exclusively  to  "organic  life,'' 
which  could  have  had  no  existenoe  vnthout  the  "  action  of  the  nerves" 
(see  §  350,  no.  18^)  1  I  deny,  too,  2d,  that  "  the  higher  functions  of 
the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation ;"  and  I  am 
^ttpported  by  all  who  truly  believe  in  the  independent  existence  of 
mind,  in  the  aflinnation  that  its  "  functions''  are  characterized  by  an 
infioitely  greater  variety  of  unique  phenomena  than  are  the  processes 
of  inorganic  nature.  There  is  no  **  veil  to  be  raised"  in  this  or  the 
other  case.  It  is,  indeed,  by  the  recognition  of  these  phenomena  that 
our  author  feels  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  "  an  immaterial 
part,"  however  inconsistent  the  simultaneous  declaration  that  "  the 
ranctions  of  the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation." 
And,  I  am  alike  sustained,  also,  and  by  every  dictate  of  philosophy, 
in  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  decisive  of^  the 
existence  of  "  an  immaterial  part,"  so  are  the  far  more  varied,  and 
numerous,  and  equally  unique  phenomena  of  organic  processes,  con- 
clusive of  the  existence  of  some  not  less  peculiar  fbrce,  power,  or 
"  immaterial"  or  material  **  part,"  upon  which  they  depend.  In  any 
^ent,  however,  the  physiologist  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  chemist 
•hall  not  reject  all  considerations  relative  to  the  **  action  of  the  nerves,** 
when  he  invades  organic  nature  with  retorts,  crucibles,  acids,  &c. 

''  Analogy  is,"  undoubtedly,  as  Bacon  says,  '*  the  basis  of  all  the 
sciences."  Nature,  throughout,  is  bound  together  by  analogies.  The 
principle  reaches  fi*om  the  Creator  to  the  mind  of  man,  to  his  "  im- 
material and  immortal  part."  And  so  it  does  from  the  force  and 
the  properties  of  life  to  those  of  dead  matter.  Here  is  the  delusion 
of  the  chemist.  But,  there  is  even  a  wider  difference  between  the 
/brmative  principle  of  life  and  destructive  chemical  affinity,  than  there 
IS  between  the  Creative  Spirit  of  Grod  and  the  created,  dependent 
ipirit  of  man. 

360  J,  A.  The  grand  characteristic  of  organic  life  is  the  principle  of 
Itfe^  capable  of  imparting  that  principle  to  matter  which  is  destitute 
o^  it,  and  which-  it  retains  only  while  in  its  proper  connection  with  the 
being  by  which  it  was  so  endowed.     The  doctrine  which  refers  the 
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properties  of  life  to  the  elements  of  matter  is  atheistical  in  its  applica- 
tion (§  14  c,  74, 175) ;  and  the  recognition,  simultaneously,  of  a  "  Cre- 
ative Power,"  is  but  another  conventional  word  for  nature,  or  design* 
ed  to  protect  the  doctrine  against  the  fatal  imputation  of  irreligion  (§ 
64,  A).  That  imputation,  however,  is  indelibly  stamped  by  nature 
herself.  The  mode  of  defense  is  well  shown  in  the  late  highly  laud* 
ed  and  popular  work  on  the  '^  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History* 
OP  Creation,"  in  which  the  author  considers  La  Place's  infidelity  as 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  matter  in  forming  the  Universe,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation  in  its  most  ample  extent.  The  au- 
thor's defense  of  Mr.  Crosse's  creation  of  animals  oat  of  silex  is  a  good 
example  of  the  specious  reasoning  by  which  so  many  are  cheated  into 
projects  which  contemplate  the  worst  results  to  philosophy  and  relig^ 
ion.*     Thus : 

350|,  t.  *<  The  supposition  of  impiety  arises  from  an  entire  miscon- 
ception of  what  is  implied  by  an  aboriginal  creation  of  insects.  The 
eUtperimentalist  could  never  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  creatures  except  by  the  most  unreasoning  ignorance. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for,  or  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  ar- 
ranged'the  natural  conditions  under  which  the  true  creative  energy, 
that  of  the  Divine  Author  of  all  thmgs,  was  pleased  to  work  in  this 
instance.  On  the  hypothesis  here  brought  forward,  the  Agarus  Cros- 
sn  [ !  ]  was  a  type  of  being  ordained  from  the  beginning,  and  destin- 
ed to  be  realized  iinder  certain  physical  conditions.  When  a  human 
BAND  brought  these  conditions  into  the  proper  arrangement,  it  did  an 
act  akin  to  hundreds  of  familiar  ones  which  we  execute  every  day, 
and  which  are  followed  by  natural  results,  but  it  did  nothing  more." 
The  defense  of  La  Place's  system  proceeds  upon  the  same  specious 
assumption. 

Now  the  foregoing  doctrine  transcends  not  only  the  usual  geologi- 
cal hypothesis  of  a  successive  creation  of  animals,  but  that,  also,  of 
spontaneous  generation ;  both  of  which  are,  of  course,  anti-Mosaic, 
and  regardless  of  the  established  order  of  creation  {§  303  a,  303|^. 
But  here  we  have  an  exemplification  of  a  stiictly  atheistical  expedi- 
ent, in  the  attempt  to  assign  the  existence  even  of  organic  beings  to 
the  merest  chance,  under  the  pretext  of  ascribing  to  Uiat  chance  the 
intrinsic  attributes  of  a  Creative  Power,  and  the  imposing  title  of 
'*  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things"  !  It  is  the  same  with  each  and  all 
who  allow  a  God,  a  Creator,  &c.,  yet  reject  entirely  His  Revelation 
as  to  creation,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  most  consummate  and  endless 
systems  of  Design.  It  is  the  old  expedient  of  the  wolf  in  the  disguise 
of  the  sheep  (§  14  c,  64  A,  74,  733,  d), 

350|,  k.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  work  is  powerfully  sustained 
by  able  articles  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for 
January,  1845,  consisting  of  twenty-six  paees  of  eulogistic  remarks ; 
and  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  the  same  month,  often 
paees  not  less  congratulatory.  The  work  was  published  late  in  1844, 
and,  although  not  at  all  relevant  to  medicine,  it  was  taken  up  with 
avidity  by  the  two  leading  medical  journals  of  Europe,  and  an  effort 

*  See  Medieai  and  Phyidlorieal  CommerUariet,  vol.  i.,  p.  707 ;  vol.  u.,  p.  96.  In  vol  u 
Ora»$  ii  a  typographical  error  for  Crogae.  It  ii  also  pouible  that  the  "created  animals,*' 
Instead  of  being  "  crystalized  spicolaB/'  were  real  animals  eyolyed  by  the  action  of  galvan- 
■im  from  ova  contained  in  the  water  (see  $  74, 188^  d). 
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made  to  prepossess  the  medical  profession  before  the  work  itself 
should  fall  under  their  observation ;  observing  in  this  respect  the  sys- 
tem which  was  almost  universally  pursued  by  the  periodical  press 
even  in  anticipation  of  Liebig's  work  on  Animal  Chemistry, 
'  In  my  Essay  on  Spontaneous  Generation^  embraced  in  the  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
charge  of  infidelity  which  is  often  laid  a^inst  the  Medical  Profession. 
I  have  there,  too,  defended  that  Profession  against  so  great  an  injus- 
tice, and  have  held  responsible  the  proper  Sources  tliat  have  given 
rise  to  this  imputation.  I  have  also  shown  that  that  imputation  is 
greatly  due  to  tne  cultivation  of  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses 
of  life,  to  which  the  foregoing  Reviews  have  been  laboriously  devoted. 
In  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  I  have  said  that, 

"  The  steps  are  gradual  from  the  incipient  errors  in  natural  philos- 
ophy to  a  aisbelief  in  the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation.  When  we 
have  ultimately  reached  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  there  is  but  one 
dreadful  plunge,  and  we  are  then  in  the  vortex  of  atheism.  We  may 
begin,  as  I  have  said,  by  a  simple  denial  of  the  living  powers  of  or- 
ganized beings,  when  it  will  become,  at  last,  an  easy  argument  upon 
this,  and  analogous  premises,  that  the  Almighty  had  but  very  little,  if 
any  agency,  in  the  most  sublime  part  of  existences." 

'*  Let  philosophy  interrogate  nature  to  its  fullest  satiety,  under  the 
direction  of  its  Heaven-bom  principles ;  but  let  it  be  consistent,  and 
maintain  its  dignity.  And  should  it  sometimes,  as  it  must  in  its  wide 
range  of  nature,  come  in  contact  with  miracle,  that  is  its  limit,  con- 
tented that  it  begins  at  the  confines  of  Creation ;  yet  still  may  it 
stretch  into  the  regions  of  Eternity,  past  and  to  come ;  but  now  it  is 
employed  in  its  nobler  work  of  sacrificing  its  relations  to  second 
causes,  and  in  establishing  relations  with  the  First  Cavsb  of  All.'' 
-^Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  ii.,  p.  140. 

350|,  kk.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  quote  the  foregoing  Reviews  in 
connection  with  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  partly  for  the  object  just 
assigned,  and  in  part  to  supply  other  examples  in  justification  of  what 
I  have  said  in  behalf  of  the  Profession,  and  of  the  tendency  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  grosser  materialism,  and  of  infidelity  in  Religion  (§  175). 
It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  Reviewers,  who  vrield  an  exten- 
sive and  powerful  sway,  and  whose  occupation  it  is  to  defame  what- 
ever molests  that  dominion,  should  be  used  for  the  contemplated  pur- 
pose, and  this,  more  especially,  as  both  Reviewers  offer  defiance  to  the 
*'  Saints,"  and  the  ''timid  rehgionists.'*  The  Reviews  are  conducted 
with  great  diligence  and  research.  Their  influence  is  coextensive 
with  medicine.  That  influence  must  be  sapped  by  a  display  of  its 
tendencies.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  with  a  defense  ot  the  right 
The  inculpated  are  able,  their  means  ample,  their  coadjutors  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  the  public  generous,  and,  as  I  said  on  a  like  occa- 
sion in  the  Commentaries,  "  I  am  single-handed,  and  have  nothing  but 
&cts  for  my  weapons"  (vol.  i.,  p.  391). 

Infidelity  is  certainly  a  term  which  should  be  well  sustained  in  its 
application ;  better,  at  least,  than  when  applied  to  myself  by  the  first 
of  the  following  journals  (see  Examinatum  of  Reviews,  p.  84-88). 
As  it  respects  the  Reviewers,  the  imputation  appears  to  be  invited 
and  expected,  as  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  doctrines  advanced; 
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i&d,  a]£hough  I  do  not  belong  to  the  denominaticMi  of  "  Sfunts,"  or  of 
the  "  timid  religionisti,"  it  is  not  less  my  duty  as  a  man,  and  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  Institutes  of  Nature,  to  bring  those  institutions  to  op- 
erate upon  infidelity.  There  can  be  no  place  more  appropriate  for 
looking  **  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  than  m  the  general 
survey  of  organic  beings.  If  ordained  in  their  organization  and  their 
laws  by  a  higher  Power,  that  organisation  and  those  laws  may  well 
be  urged  in  proof  of  their  Origin.  Then,  too,  shall  the  minister  of 
health  realize  die  importance  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Hippocratic  maxim,  that  *'  a  philosophical  physician  is  like 
a  god." 

I  shall  quote  a  passage  of  general  import  from  each  of  the  forego- 
ing Reviewers,  that  no  doubt  may  linger  upon  the  mind  o£  any  reader 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  criticism  which  I  have  now  exercised  in  behalf  of 
religion,  of  morality,  of  the  dignity  of  medicine.    The  emphans  is  mine. 

And  first  the  elder  brother ;  beginning  thus : 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  volume,  small  in  compass,  but  embracing  a 
wide  range  of  inquiry  fix)m  worlds  beyond  the  visible  starry  firmtf- 
ment,  to  the  minutest  structures  of  man  and  animals.  No  name  is  pre- 
fixed, — ^perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  the  snarls  of  the  nairow-minded 
and  bigoted  saints  of  the  present  day,"  &;c. 

The  middle  thus : 

**  For  how  many  milliotis  and  millions  of  years  this  production  and 
reproductions  (^  animals  went  on  before  man  made  his  appearance 
OQ  the  scene,  no  human  being  will  ever  know.  [ !  ]  In  all  probability, 
eountless  ages  must  have  elapsed,  before  this  master-piece  of  creation 
appeared.  Our  author's  speculations  on  the  how,  the  why^  the  whef^t 
and  the  wherefore  this  great  event  occurred,  will  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  presetU  race  of  mankind.  [ !  ]  His  hypothesis  is  three  or  four 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  tibibs,  and  will  be  stigmatized  by  the 
modem  saints  as  downright  atheism,"  &c. 

And  the  end,  thus : 

'*  We  have  dedicated  a  space  to  this  remarkable  work  that  may  in* 
duce  many  of  our  readers  to  peruse  the  original.  The  author  is  de- 
cidedly a  man  of  great  information  and  reflection.  He  will  have  a 
host  of  saints  in  array  against  him,  and  many  will  join  in  the  cry^ 
from  hypocrisy  and  sdf-intereH,  As  we  said  before,  his  doctrines 
nave  come  out  a  century  before  their  time."-^M£Dica>CHiRUBaicAL 
Rbvixw,  p.  147,  153,  157.    London,  Jan.,  1845. 

Next,  Dr.  Fobbes,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

*'  This  is  a  very  beautifvl  and  a  very  interesting  book.  Its  theme  id 
one  of  the  grandest  that  can  occupy  human  thought, — ^no  less  than 
the  Creation  of  the  Universe."  "  We  are  also  influenced  by  the 
abstract  desire  to  place  before  our  readers  matter  for  their  contem*- 
plation,  which  cannot  &ii  at  once  to  elevate,  to  gratify,  and  to  enrich 
the  mind.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  boasts  of  our  noble  profes- 
sion that  it  touches  and  blends  with  every  science ;  and  we  should  be 
sorry  that  our  humble  efforts  should  at  any  time  be  wanting  to  stimu« 
late  its  professors  to  exertions  that  might  still  justify  the  boast"! 

Of  La  Place's  nebular  hypothesis,  he  says : 

^  So  far  from  admitting  the  atheistical  tendency  which  timid  REiiio«> 
KONISTS  have  attributed  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we  consider  it  the 
grandest  contribtUion  which  Science  has  yet  made  to  Rdigicn,'*  &c.    ' 
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The  reader,  therefore,  wi]l  have  no  difficulty  in  undetBtattding  the 
''conventionar*  nature  of  certain  phrases  in  the  following  remarks  bj 
Dr.  Forbes.     (See  A.) 

'*  That  the  Creator  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  we  have 
scriptural  authority  for  believing,  and  we  must  confess  our  oum  predi- 
lectian  for  the  idea,  [ !  ]  that,  at  a  period  however  remotely  antece^ 
dent,  the  Creat4jr  endowed  certain  loims  of  inorganic  matter  with  the 

PROPERTIES  R£(IUISITE  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  COMBINE,  AT  THE  FITTING 

SEASON,  INTO  THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM,  [11]  ovoT  that  which  would  lead 
us  to  regard  the  great-grand-father  of  our  common  progenitor  as  a 
chimpanzee  or  an  orang-outang." — Britisb  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  p.  155,  158,  180.     L^don^  January,  1846.     (See  I.) 

The  author  of  the  Veitiget  of  the  NatunU  Hutory  of  Creation  is 
thus  quoted  by  Dr.  Forbes : 

*'  We  have  seen  powerful  evidence  that  the  construction  of  this 
globe  and  its  associates,  and,  inferentially,  that  of  all  the  other  globes 
of  space,  was  the  result,  not  of  any  immediate  or  personal  exertion 
of  the  Deity,  but  of  natural  laws  which  are  expressions  of  His  will. 
What  is  to  hinder  our  supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is  also  a 
result  of  natural  laws  which  are,  in  like  manner,  an  expression  of 
His  will  ?" — Natural  History  of  Creation. 

Upon  the  foregoing  extract,  which  is  a  part  of  a  more  extended 
one  of  the  same  nature,  Dr.  Forbes  remarks,  that, 

«  The  COMPLETE  ACCORDANCE  OF  THESE  VIEWS  with  thoso  somo  time 
ago  PROPOUNDED  BY  OURSELVES  (vol.  V.,  p.  342),  must  be  evident,  we 
tmnk,  to  our  readers.  To  the  objection  which  some  timid  religion* 
ISTS  may  urge  gainst  them,  that  they  axe  inconsistent  with  the  Mo- 
'  saic  record,  we  simply  reply  with  our  author,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  ADDUCE  THAT  RECORD  either  in  support  of,  or  in  objection  to, 
any  mentijic  hypoihena^  based  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature,"  &c.! 
— ^British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  p.  167. 

Dr.  Forbes  assumes,  of  course,  that  all  tne  misapprehensions  and 

Serversions  of  ^*  the  phenomena  of  nature*'  are  paramount  to  any  thing 
eclared  in  the  Mbsaic  Record  (4  5|,  74,  733  d). 
The  most  superficial  reader  cannot  fail  of  discerning  in  the  fore- 
going principles,  as  in  many  other  analogous  instances,  the  motives 
which  have  mduced  those  foremost  medical  Reviews  to  lend  their 
powerful  aid  in  propagating  the  materialiBm  of  Carpenter,  the  absurd* 
ities  of  Liebig,  the  humor&dism  of  Andral,  and  the  putrid  anatomy  of 
Louis,  and  of  their  respective  schools ;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  equally  regardless  of  truth  in  their  vooatiott  as  critics 
on  the  labors,  the  researches,  and  the  statements  of  others. 

350|,  /.  I  have  already  shown  in  this  and  other  works  how  conve* 
nient  a  matter  it  is  for  **  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  mat^ 
ter"  to  bring  these  elements  into  an  organic  state.  And  since  I  am 
now  on  the  subject  of  the  first  and  greatest  step  ki  the  process  of  vtot* 
Jication^  it  may  be  useful,  as  it  is  appropriate,  to  show  how  the  advo- 
cates of  '*  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter,"  and  the 
propagators  of^  spontaneous  generation,  and  eminent  geologists  who 
promulgate  a  successive  creation  of  animals  according  to  their  scald 
in  organic  nature  and  in  conformity  with  the  development  of  new 
physical  agencies,  ay,  and  certain  eminent  vitalists  idiose  otherwise 
sound  philosophy  should  have  enlightened  them  as  to  the  Great  First 
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Cause— in  view  of  all  these  things,  I  sa^,  it  may  be  conducive  to 
sound  physiology  to  show  how  the  foregouig  schemets  of  *' creation" 
arrive,  in  part,  at  least,  at  the  conversion  of  organic  matter  into  the 
complex  fabric,  afler  Uiat  matter  shall  have  been  duly  compounded 
by  '•  the  properties  of  life  which  reside  in  the  elements."  For  this 
purpose  I  will  take  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  vitalist  Tiede- 
mann.     Thus, 

"  The  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  the  substance  of  organic  bod« 
ies  existed  primitively  in  water,  as  matter  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
that  it  was  there  endowed  with  the  plastic  faculty;  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  power  of  acquiring,  by  degrees,  different  simple  forms  of  living 
bodies,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  general  influences  of  light,  heat, 
and  perhaps  also  of  electricity,  &c.,  and  of  then  passing  from  the  sim* 
pie  forms  to  other  tnore  complicated ;  varying  in  proportion  to  the 
modification  occurring  in  the  external  influences,  until  the  point  when 
each  species  acquired  duration  by  the  production  and  manifestation 
of  activity  of  the  genital  organs" ! — Tiedemann's  Physiology  of  Man. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  candidly  avowed  by  those  to  whom  genius  and 
the  conviction  of  a  right  discernment  of  Uie  ways  of  nature  impart  a 
fearless  independence,  however  it  may  be  disguised  by  others  under 
the  "  conventional  term"  of  creation.  But,  Tiedemann  is  a  philosoplb- 
ical  vitalist,  and  did  not  confound  the  principle  of  life  with  the  forces  of 
inorganic  matter,  nor,  like  Carpenter,  Fletcher,  Prichard,  Roberton, 
Forbes,  &c.,  place  the  properties  of  that  principle  in  the  elements  of 
matter.  He  started  with  matter  in  more  or  less  of  an  org^anic  state, 
and  leaves  it  problematical  how  its  elements  became  united  into  that 
peculiar  vital  compound.  He  did  not  even  imply  that  the  elements 
being  so  endowed  could  organize  themselves,  for  he  adds  to  the  fore- 
going statement,  that, 

*'  Although  we  cannot  here  answer  the  question,  whence  came  the 
water  and  the  organic  matter  which  it  contained,  yet  this  hypothesis 
is  the  one  which  accords  best  with  the  facts  with  which  geology  has 
lately  been  enriched**  And  again,  ** If  it  be  asked,  whence  organic 
matters  proceed^  how  they  are  produced,  together  with  the  power  of 
formation  inherent  in  ihem^  we  are  necessitated  candidly  to  confess 
our  ignorance  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  ^q  first  origin  of  organic 
matters  and  living  bodies  is.  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  experir 
me»^"— Tiedemann's  Physiology  ofMan^  p.  14,  193. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  even  Tiedemann's  doctrine  enjoys  *'  a  loop- 
hole" which  cannot  be  allowed  to  those  who  place  ''  the  properties  of 
life  in  the  elements  of  matter,"  or  who  endeavor,  or  propose,  to  cre« 
ate  organic  compounds  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist;  since,  in  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  were  the  production  oi  organic  compounds  within 
'*  the  range  of  experiment,"  the  accidental  nature  of  the  origin  of 
such  compounds,  and,  therefore,  the  incipient  being  of  man,  would 
be  established  by  the  laboratory.  And  now  I  ask,  does  not  the  or- 
ganic chemist  attempt  or  profess  to  create  organic  compounds  1  So 
says  Liebig,  §  350,  no.  39,  and  so  say  most  other  distinguished  chem- 
ists. Liebig  and  his  disciples  create  the  compounds  ;  Crosse  and  his 
followers  create  the  animal.  Others  do  but  make  the  attempt ;  and 
this  is  a  very  numerous  class  who  thus  enter  into  competition  with  the 
OnioiNAL  Author  of  organic  compounds.  What,  therefore,  is  the 
difierence  in  principle  between  him  who  pretends  to  have  succeeded 
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in  this  work  of  creation,  and.  the  other  who  has  attempted  the  work, 
but  without  success  1 

From  the  physiologist  who  advocates  the  existence  of  "  the  proper- 
ties of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter/'  we  hear  that, 

*'  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that  if  the  elements 
could  be  brought  together  in  their  requisite  states  and  properties  by 
the  hand  of  man,  the  result  (artificial  organic  compound)  would  be  thie 
same  as  the  natural  compound."  Again,  *<  that  the  germs  (of  parasitic 
plants  and  animals  in  the  interior  of  others)  have  been  couYejedJram 
toithout  into  the  situations  where  they  are  developed,  must  be  held  as 
a  very  forced,  supposition*^ ! — Carpenter's  Principles  of  General  and 
Comparative  Physiology,  p.  146,  395 ;  also,  this  work,  ^  14  c,  175  c, 
d,  189  h. 

350f ,  m.  Mulder  has  the  manliness  to  carry  out  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  his  doctrines,  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  brief  quotation. 
Thus, 

**  Upon  the  principles  which  have  been  stated,  no  room  is  left  for 
the  dispute  as  to  equivocal  generation  and  ^ngenesisJ'  Nevertheless, 
it  is  allowed  by  Mulder  that  cellular  structure  "  cannot  yet  be  imitated 
by  art."  But,  waving  this  conceded  difficulty,  if  the  physiological  ar- 
guments which  I  have  advanced  in  section  14  c,  as  to  a  real  Creator, 
can  be  invalidated,  I  shall  concede  that  a  ground  has  been  obtained 
for  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation. 

350},  n.  As  I  shall  soon  dismiss  this  author,  it  may  be  useful,  in 
consideration  of  his  exalted  worth  as  a  chemist,  and  his  authority 
among  physiologists,  to  show  that  even  one  who  endeavors  to  hold  a 
consistent  philosophy  on  the  subject  of  chemical  physiology,  yet  sees 
in  organic  beings  so  much  to  contradict  his  chemical  doctrines,  that  he 
evinces  the  usual  inconsistency  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  con- 
found the  science  of  life  with  that  of  chemistry  (§  4^,  d).  For  this 
purpose  I  shall  select  two  passages  only,  and  place  them  in  parallel 
columns,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  relation  to  Liebig  in  section 
350.  I  shall  elect,  also,  for  the  negative  side,  a  passage  which  will 
show,  what  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  chemists  are  absolute- 
ly regardless  of  their  own  fundamental  doctiine,  of  "  ascending  from 
phenomena  to  their  causes,"  by  rejecting  all  the  unique  phenomena 
of  life  as  indicative  of  any  peculiar  force  or  laws.  The  affirmative 
side,  however,  is  all  that  the  vitalist  denies  (§  189). 

Denial  of  the  Vital  Principle  and    Recognition  of  the  Vital  Principle 
Vital  Properties.  and  Vital  Properties, 

**  Wherever  forces  are  found  in  "  The  question  is,  whether,  du- 

organic  nature,  there  are  substan-  ring  decomposition,  the  organic 

ces  which  are  all  supplied  with  forces   grow  weaker    of   them- 

molecular  CHEMICAL  forces.  Even  selves,  permitting  the  elements  to 


those     singular     structures,    the  obey  their  primary  tendency,- 

nerves,  consist  of  the  same  ele-  whether    causes    must    exist    by 

ments  as  the  •  ordinary  substances  which  these  organic  forces  are 

of  the   organic  kingdom.    It  is  made   weaker  1     Neither  is  im- 

thus  undeniable,  that  the  molecu-  probable.      Every    thing    which 

LAR  FORCES  act  achiof  part  in  the  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  vital 

Xism,  so  far  as  a  change  of  principle,  becomes  incapable  of 

mces  takes   place  therein ;  .being   stimulated   by  the   vital 
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and  that  no  general,  no  vital 
FORCE,  should  be  assuxned  as  the 
source  of  those  moleoular  forces. 
Such  a  vitft]  force  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  true  principles  of  science, 
which  require  that  nothing  should 
be  assumed  as  existing,  but  that 
every  thing  should  be  sought  for 
in  nature;  which  teach  us  to  as- 
cend only  from  an  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  to 
their  causes,  and  to  assign  those 
causes  only  as  we  deduce  them 
from  the  observed  phenomena." 
— Mulder's  Chtmistry  of  Vege- 
table and  Animal  Physiology ^  p. 
68.     1845. 


forces; — it  is  placed  in  other 
circumstances;  and  as  the  prod- 
ucts OF  THE  VITAL  FUNCTIONS 
ARE  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  PROD- 
UCTS    OF     INORGANIC     NATURE,    iu 

consequence  of  the  very  differ- 
ence  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  elements  are  placed,  so 
the  products  of  substances,  de* 
prived  of  vital  influence,  must 
also  GREATLY  VARY  with  circum- 
stances.  Hence  it  may  happen, 
that  THE  FORCES  present  in  organ- 
ic substances,  when  deprived  of 
the  VPTAL  INFLUENCE,  may  disap- 
pear of  themselves.  The  impres- 
sion they  had  at  first  received  ia 
changed,  modified,  OBLrrERATED, 
and  therefore  the  effects  can  no 
longer  be  the  same.  A  substance 
persists  in  the  state  into  which  it 
WBB^rstjnU,  according  to  the  law 
of  INERTIA ;  but  the  maxim,  sub- 
lata  causa  tollitur  efectus,  is  of 

EQUAL  VALUE." MiJLDER's  Ckemr 

istry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Phys- 
Mogy,  p,  54  (§  59). 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Mulder,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  adopted  the  method  set  forth  by  m^rself  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  ^Vitality*'  (1842),  of  investigating  the  subject  in 
the  development  of  the  germ.  It  may  be  useful  to  place  in  contrast 
the  purely  chemical  and  the  purely  vital  interpretations  of  that  devel- 
opment (§  65).  I  may  also  premise  that  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  chemist  keeps  out  of  view  all  the  remarkable  circumstances  at- 
tending the  development  of  the  egg  which  I  have  set  forth  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  chemical  phenomena,  and  limits  himself  to  statements 
founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  with  the  simple  results  of  chemical 
affinity  as  observed  in  inorganic  nature.     Thus : 

''  If  we  review  the  phenomena  of  life,  caused  by  change  of  materi- 
als, we  must  go  back  to  the  original  formation  of  organs — to  the 
growth  of  an  individual  from  a  germ."  After  illustrating  the  devel- 
ment  of  the  germ  by  '^  an  example  from  the  inorganic  kingdom*'  (the 
formation  of  prisms  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda !),  this 
distinguished  chemist  proceeds  to  say,  that 

**  Undoubtedly  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  particles  of 
the  same  organic  substances  are  not  chemical,  in  the  ordmary  gross 
signification,  but  are  of  the  nature  of  those  which  are  connected  with 
polymorphism.  The  chemist  gives  us  but  a  rude  result — ^the  compo- 
sition in  a  hundred  parts,  frequently  not  affording  us  any  insight  into 
either  the  real  characters  of  substances,  or  into  their  real  differences. 
Whenever  such  dissimilar  particles  come  together,  a  compound  must 
be  produced,  possessing  peculiar  forces,  which,  though  dependent  upon 
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the  molecular  forces  of  the  elements,  9re  yet  not  cletermined  by  these 
alone.  The  new  arrangement  causes  a  modification  of  those  primary 
forces.  Whenever  it  tcJ^es  place,  they  appear  modified,  and  therefore 
indicate  their  presence  by  producing  new  effects.  In  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  whole  collected  forces  of  its  constituent  molecules — those  of  sul- 
phur, sodium,  and  oxygen — are  still  existent ;  and  upon  these  alone 
depend  its  qualities,  composition,  and  crystaline  form.  Sulphate  of 
soda  cannot  possess  other  qualities — cannot  become  other  in  property 
—than  what  results  from  its  elements,  and  exclusively  originates  in 
these. 

**  Thus,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  molecules  of  the  substances  in 
the  embryo  are  arrangea,  in  the  first  place,  simply,  and  afterward  more 
complexly.  Not  a  trace  of  any  organ  is  as  yet  perceptible,  however  ; 
nor  of  any  force,  therefore,  by  which  these  organs  will  be  governed. 
By  the  new  arrangement  of  the  particles,  the  molecular  forces  are 
modified  anew,  and  this  process  is  continuous.  Although  the  primary 
forces,  once  united  with  the  materials,  remain  the  source  of  every  ac- 
tion, of  every  manifestation  of  phenomena,  of  every  chemical  and  or- 
ganic, that  is,  physical,  combination ;  they  must,  nevertheless,  produce 
different  effects,  as  the  combinations  become  more  complex.  Each 
existing  particle  is  the  germ  of  a  subsequent  one,  which  is  more  com- 
plex; and,  while  the  temperature  necessary  for  hatching  keeps  the 
primary  forces  always  excited,  there  is  originated  in  the  new  arrange* 
ment  of  the  particles,  and  also  in  the  forces  proceeding  from  the 
groups  recently  formed,  a  modification  of  these  primary  forces,  which 
is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

"  The  whole  material  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  is  gradually  brought 
in  this  manner  within  the  circle  of  action.  Then  the  circle  is  still 
more  extended,  and  in  its  action  are  comprehended  the  elements  of 
the  yolk,  and  also  of  the  albumen.  These  are  erroneously  called  the 
food  of  the  newly-formed  chicken,  or  its  rudiments.  In  these  ele- 
ments there  are  forces  also  conjoined  ^th  the  materials — chemical 
forces,  analogffus  to  those  which  exist  in  the  embryo,  and  contributing 
to  the  production  of  the  whole.  These  forces  differ  from  those  found 
in  the  embryo,  not  in  nature,  but  only  in  direction,  or  in  the  mode  of 
manifestation." — ^Mulder,  ut  cit^  p.  71-73. 

351.  Having  in  the  preceding  sections,  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
summoned,  in  behalf  of  truth,  and  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  na- 
ture, an  adverse  party,  and  having  shown,  not  only  by  the  nature  of 
the  pursuits  which  engage  the  wh^  practical  attcmtion  of  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  but  by  an  open  cross-examination  of  the  acknowledged 
chiefs,  mat  the  entire  field  of  physiology  and  medicine  remains,  as 
ever,  in  sole  possession  of  those  who  are  employed  in  its  cultivation, 
and  that,  by  no  possible  accident,  fraud,  or  conspiracy,  can  it  be  trans- 
formed or  transferred  into  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  digestion, 
both  in  its  vital,  and  its  supposed  chemical  attributes. 

352.  All  other  processes  of  living  beings,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
lable,  and  especially  the  whole  work  of  assimilation  after  the  entrance 
of  the  food  within  xke  lacteals,  being  exclusively  vital,  it  follows,  as  a 
great  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion is  equally  due  to  vital  influences  (§  823-326). 

353.  Since  every  species  of  animal  possesses  some  peculiarity  of 
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organization,  not  only  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  but  of  the  liyer,  sali- 
Tary  glands,  pancreas,  teeth,  jaw,  skeleton,  muscles,  and  also  of  in- 
stinct, corresponding  with  a  certain  modification  of  the  vital  endow- 
ments of  the  gastric  juice  in  each  species  of  animal,  which  shall  be 
exactly,  and  forever,  and  undeviatingiy  suited  to  the  digestion  of  those 
kinds  of  food  which  were  ordained  by  the  Creator  fi>r  the  sustenance 
of  each  when  He  thus  wonderfully  instituted  this  almost  endless  sys- 
tem of  exact  Designs ;  each  individual  part  having  its  specific  final 
cause,  each  final  cause  modified  in  every  species  and  with  correspond- 
ing peculiarities  of  organization,  and  all  concurring  to  one  great  final 
cause  of  subserving  those  exigencies  of  life  which  are  fulfilled  by  the 
gastric  juice,  and  whose  modifications  in  difierent  species  of  animals 
harmonize  with  the  special  attributes  of  all  the  concurring  causes,  and 
so  suited  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  nature  of  the  food  of  every  ani- 
mal, that  its  incipient  change  shall  be  one  of  assimilation  to  the  nature 
of  the  being,  yet  nearly  coincident  in  all  animals  from  the  general  co- 
incidence in  all  organic  compounds ;  I  say,  in  all  this  labyiinth  of  Lie- 
signs,  so  exactly  modified  in  every  species,  yet  correspondent  in  all, 
and  each  and  «dl,  in  their  individuality,  their  variety,  their  modifica- 
tions, and  their  unity  of  purpose,  having  a  specific  reference  to  the 
alimentary  material  of  each  species  of  animal,  we  see  in  perpetual 
progress  what  is  equivalent  to  a  never-ending  voice  from  Heaven, 
proclaiming  that  the  organic  stomach  has  no  parallel  in  its  capabilities 
and  results  in  the  inorganic  world,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  nor  will  I  fail  to  convert  the  stupendous  whole,  as 
I  advance  with  the  details  of  assimilation,  to  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  organic  life. 

354.  The  constituent  elements  of  the  food  havmg  been  subjected  to' 
special  transformations,  and  imbued  with  the  first  gradations  o£  life,  by 
tne  vital  action  of  the  salivary  and  gastric  juice,  and  perhaps,  also,  by 
contact  with  the  stomach,  is  thus  converted,  in  all  animals,  into  appa- 
rently one  and  the  same  homogeneous  product.  It  is  then  submitted 
to  the  farther  organizing  effects  of  the  bile  and  pancre^c  juice,  pass- 
ed through  the  wonderfully  vivif^g  lacteals,  carried  forward  and 
subjected  to  the  whole  animating  influence  of  the  pulmonary  system, 
penected  in  its  exalted  endowments  by  the  whole  labyrinth  of  the 
circulatory  organs,  and,  lastly,  though  not  least,  the  various  com- 
pounds are  determined,  each  and  all,  from  thctt  one  homogeneous 
fluid,  and  in  one  everlastingly  exact  manner,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  part,  by  other  complex  living  systems,  and  thus  per- 
petuated forever  in  all  their  exact  varieties, — ^but  A^tr,  no  imagina- 
tion can  form  the  most  remote  conception,  but  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  those  specific  properties  of  life  which  were  the  only  power 
concerned  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  the  astonishing  series 
of  unvarying  changes  (§  42) ;  and,  however  it  be  that  each  ultimate 
product  is  destined  for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  individual,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  great  final  cause  of  every  Hep  in  the  assimilating  pro- 
cess,  till  it  results  in  the  formation  rf  blood,  is  the  reproduction  of  gastric 
juice  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unceasing  supply  to  the  exigencies  of 
organic  life,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  (§  41,  323-326). 

355.  The  gastric  juice  being  designed  to  prepare  the  material  for 
the  formation  of  blood,  has  its  powers  so  constituted  as  to  be  merely 
an  agent.     The  blood,  being  the  pabulum  vita  fully  prepared  for  the 
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regeneration  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  of  other  organic  compounds 
(§  354),  is  mostly  a  substance  acted  upon  by  the  living  solids,  or  by 
the  fluid  ovum,  just  as  the  food  had  been  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  it 
serves,  also,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vascular  peats,  and  is  highly  endow- 
ed wi^  the  properties  of  life  to  facilitate  its  conversion  into  living 
solids  or  fluids,  and  to  make  its  presence  in  the  blood-vessels  compat- 
ible with  their  life. 

356,  a.  And  thus  pursuing,  and  while  describing,  the  various  de- 
tails of  assimilation,  attention  is  unavoidably  arrested  by  the  magpifi- 
cence  of  its  unique  p&losophy,  and  by  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  de- 
tail, of  all  the  immense  variety  (§  353-355),  even  excretion  itself  (§ 
412,  &C.),  at  the  production  of  gastric  juice !  And  as  we  penetrate 
the  more  latent,  but  yet  more  impressive  physiological  laws  to  which 
that  juice  is  obedient,  we  rise  in  admiration  of  the  preliminary  means 
of  their  fulfillment;  and  now  again  addressing  myself  to  the  chemist, 
I  ask  him  as  a  philosopher,  as  one  who  would  protect  the  consistency  of 
bis  own  science,  whatcan be  more  emphaticallysignificantof  the  abstrac- 
tion of  digestion  from  chemical  agencies,  than  the  fact  that  the  nervous 
power  so  modifies  the  vital  constitution  of  the  gastric  juice  that  it  fails 
of  its  usual  function  when  a  division  is  made  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  ?  Imagination  can  sunQise  no  connection  between  the  nervous 
power  and  the  processes  of  chemistry.  And  yet  do  the  writings  of 
Liebig,  and  of  other  organic  chemists,  abound  with  assumptions  that 
the  supposed  affinities  of  chemistry,  as  operative  in  animals,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  nervous  power !  though  it  is  conceded  that  the  nearly  co- 
incident processes  and  results  in  plants  sustain  ne  such  nervous  influ- 
ences (§  500,  n).  "  The  animal  organitm^^  says  Liebig,  truly,  "  if  <* 
higher  kind  ofvegeUMer  To  suppose  that  such  powers  operate  in 
harmony  together,  and  that  the  mind  or  its  passions  are  capable  of  in- 
fluencing, extensively,  the  operation  of  chemical  forces,  in  conscantly 
modifying  the  various  secreted  products,  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, is  a  positive  violation  of  the  most  obvious  and  universal  rules  in 
natural  philosophy  (§  500,  n). 

356,  b.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  difficulty  exists  with  many,  who 
admit  a  principle  of  life  in  relation  to  the  solids,  in  imagining  a  fluid 
to  be  equally  endowed,  and  alike  capable  through  that  principle  of 
acting  upon  organic  matter.  But  we  must  take  the  facts  as  we  find 
them,  nor  allow  inorganic  nature  the  slightest  interference.  If  analo- 
gies must  be  had,  let  us  seek  them  in  the  organic  being,  and  we  shall 
be  certain  of  success.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  have  the  admit- 
ted vitality  of  the  blood ;  but,  unlike  the  gastric  juice,  it  produces  no 
cfhanges  in  matter.  We  have,  however,  the  fluid  ovum,  **  whose  vital 
properties f**  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  ^^  confer  upon  it  the 
means  of  itsdf  assimilating^  and  thereby  organizing  and  endowing  with 
vitality  the  materials  supplied  by  th^  inorganic  worW*  (§  64,  g).  Here, 
then,  Uie  analogy  is  remarkably  forcible,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  fact 
is  conceded  by  the  strictly  chemical  school  of  digestion.  So,  of  the 
semen,  in  another  aspect  of  the  active  condition  of  the  principle  of  life 
in  an  organic  fluid ;  this  substance,  through  that  princi|)le,  being  ca- 
pable of  modifying  the  organic  constitution  of  the  ovum  in  such  wise, 
that  the  offspring  shall  inherit  the  intellectual,  vital,  and  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  male  parent,  with  six  fingers  instead  of  five  (§  72, 73). 

357.  One  of  the  most  important  arguments  in  favor  of  vital  diges- 
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tion  consists  in  the  remarkable  endowmetUi  of  the  stomach,  as  mani- 
fested by  its  vital  signs,  and  by  the  sympathies  which  prevail  between 
this  org^  and  all  other  parts.  The  final  cause  of  this  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  stomach,  this  lavish  supply  of  the  properties  of  life,  this 
subservience  of  other  organs  to  its  aominion,  must  be  sought  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  generation  of  a  fluid  that  may  bestow  the  first  and 
most  difficult  act  of  vitalization  upon  dead  matter  (§  356,  a).  There 
would  also  have  been  something  harsh  and  abrupt  in  nature,  to  have 
admitted  into  the  recesses  of  her  living  organisation  mere  dead  mat- 
ter. It  is  opposed  to  all  analogy,  and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  all 
reason.  But,  that  a  fluid  should  perform  this  astonishing  office,  this 
first  and  great  step  in  the  ascending  series,  it  must  possess  in  a  high 
degree  the  principle  of  liSe,  Mysterious  as  it  may  be  represented,  we 
must  all  of  us  come  at  last  to  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle ;  yet  far  less  mysterious,  and  far  less  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion than  the  human  soul.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  conclude  that  an  organ 
destined  for  such  a  high  function  should  possess  that  principle,  in 
common  with  all  other  parts,  as  the  means  on  which  its  function  de- 
pends ;  and  the  best  evidences  in  favor  of  this  analogical  inference  are 
to  be  seen  in  its  diversified  manifestations  of  lifo. 

358.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  it  is  conceded  by  philosophers  who 
defend,  in  exteiao^  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  life,  that  there  may  be 
9omething  appertaining  to  the  stomach  totally  distinct  from  the  chem* 
ical  powers,  and  which  is  capable  of  imbuing  the  chyme  with  vitality 
and  an  organic  condition ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  a  philosophical 
conclusion,  that  this  vital  wmething  has  an  important  agency  in  pre- 
paring the  material  for  the  admitted  exercise  upon  it  of  the  vivifying 
or  organizing  power.  Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  this  vitalizing  power,  which  so  far  transcends  the 
chemical  forces  in  the  organizing  effect  it  is  allowed  to  exert,  may  be 
fhlly  adequate  to  any  transmutations  the  food  may  undergo ;  and  this 
inference  is  the  more  corroborated  by  the  consideration  that  matter 
already  in  an  organic  state  must  be  better  fitted  for  the  process  of 
vivification,  than  it  can  possibly  be  after  its  elements  are  broken  iqp 
and  recombined  by  forces  vrith  which  those  of  life  are  in  absolute  op- 
position. Besides,  the  vitality  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  the  vital  influ- 
ence of  the  stomach  itself,  being  fully  admitted,  and  even  capable  of 
organizing  the  food  anew,  this,  in  itself,  should  protect  the  alimentary 
matter  against  any  chemical  aeencies  which  have  been  supposed  to 
operate.  That  this  counteracting  power,  indeed,  prevails  to  the  full 
extent  which  I  have  alleged,  appears  to  be  rendered  certain  by  the 
ordinary  absence  of  any  of  those  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
where  numerous  substances  are  mixed  together  out  of  the  stomach-— 
substances  which  often  possess  strong  chemical  affinities  for  each 
other,  and  whose  operation  within  the  stomach  would  be  promoted  by 
its  high  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  the  variety,  it  is 
uniformly  resolved  into  one  and  the  same  homogeneous  substance,  ut- 
terly unlike  the  results  of  chemical  reactions  of  one  kind  of  food  upon 
other  kinds ;  and  what  is  also  as  conclusive  as  it  is  astonishing,  the 
chyle  is  apparently  the  same  substance  in  all  animals!  Chemistry 
must  here  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  not  renounce,  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis,  those  precise  laws  by  which,  in  its  legitimate  pursuit,  it 
lays  open,  with  astonishing  exactness,  what  had  appeared  the  arcana 
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of  nature.  Here,  too,  ujpon  the  cbemico-physiological  hypothesis,  is 
presoDted  an  instance  in  which  it  is  necessarily  assumed  that  the 
properties  of  life  and  the  forces  of  chemistry  act  together  in  conceit 
m  converting  dead  into  living  matter-— one  destroying,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  other  vitalizing!  while  the  assumption  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  that  u  known  of  the  relation  of  these  forces  to  each 
other  (§  338). 

Nor  may  we  lose  sight  of  the  demand  of  philosophy  not  to  multiply 
causes,  where  one  b  perfectly  adequate ;  and  especially  where  it  is 
admitted  that  all  the  others  are  of  themselves  wholly  inadequate. 

359.  The  last  remark  may  be  also  equally  applied  to  a  common  bb» 
sumption  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  apparently  plausible  man- 
ner ;  *'  The  vitalists,"  says  one  of  their  opponents,  *'  are  loath  to  admit 
the  operation  of  chemical  agents  at  all,  and  would  seem  to  consider  it 
derogatory  to  suppose  that  any  changes,  save  the  subtle  ones  effected 
by  the  powers  of  life,  are  worked  upon  the  aliment."  "  The  vital 
pri$knpief**  he  says,  "  whatever  it  may  be,  incessantly  makes  use  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  agents  for  its  purposes ;  and  it  b  no  more 
deffradin^  to  it  to  employ  an  acid  liquid,  and  a  triturating  process,  in 
order  to  digest  the  aliment,  than  it  was  to  have  recourse  to  bony  lev- 
ers, cartilaginous  pulleys,  and  tendonoUs  ropes." 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  observed  an  entire  begging  of  the 
question  as  to  digestion  by  an  acid,  since  that  has  never  been  shown, 
and  is  the  main  point  at  issue.  It  is  a  perfectly  unfounded  and  exr 
torted  inference  from  the  factitious  analogy  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
the  admitted  mechanical  movement  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  bony 
levers,  cartilaginous  pulleys,  &c  But  the  pretended  analogy,  I  say, 
is  utterly  inapplicable,  were  it  admissible  to  reason  from  better  prem- 
ises of  diis  nature  to.  the  existence  of  important  facts  which  have  no 
other  foundation.  The  bony  levers,  muscles,  tendons,  heait,  and  larve 
blood-vessels,  are  mere  instruments  acted  upon  by  the  vital  principle, 
and  have  no  part  in  the  vital  results,  except  as  they  are  the  passive 
instruments  of  the  properties  of  life.  The  same  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  process  of  digestion,  and  the  mechanical  movement  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach,  or  the  '•  trituration"  of  the  food,  as  it  is  errone- 
ously called  by  the  writer  just  quoted ;  since  food  is  not  triturated  by 
the  stomach  excepting  where  that  organ  is  designed  to  supply  the 
place  of  teeth.  There  exists,  I  say,  a  total  want  of  analogy  between 
that  mechanical  movement  of  the  fbod,  and  the  assumed  action  of  an 
acid  ;  since,  in  the  latter  case,  a  radical  change  is  supposed  to  be 
wrought  in  the  alimentary  mass,  while  no  such  change  is  wrought  by 
the  mere  movement,  or  even  by  the  trituration  or  grinding  of  food  in 
the  stomach.  The  contractions  of  the  stomach,  which  are  purely  of  a 
vital  nature,  facilitate  the  process  of  digestion ;  but  they  do  no  more 
than  to  expose  the  food  freely  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  by 
which,  alone,  the  conversion, into  chyme  is  performed.  The  contract 
tions,  or  •'  trituration,"  are  exactly  on  a  par,  as  auxiliaries  to  diges- 
tion, with  the  teeth,  or  with  the  knife,  which  divide  the  food.  The 
acid  alone  applies  to  the  supposed  chemical  process  of  chymification. 
This  is  the  only  agent,  involving  the  only  force  distinct  from  the  vital 
principle  that  is  supposed  to  operate,  and  to  take  part  with  the  prop- 
erties of  l^e  in  the  functions  which  belong  to  these  properties.  Nor 
is  this  alL    Those  chemical  forces,  or  an  equivalent  agent,  are  sup- 
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posed  to  appertain  to  the  gastric  juice  (a  product  of  the  most  highlj- 
endowed  organ  in  the  animal  system) ;  and  through  that  product,  and 
by  that  product,  to  operate  independently  of  the  vital  properties,  or, 
under  their  control.  But,  here  it  may  be  again  affirmed  that  through- 
out nature  there  is  not  an  analogical  fact  to  warrant  the  conclusion ; 
and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  to  aid  our 
conception  of  the  co-operation  of  the  chemical  and  vital  forces,  while 
all  that  is  known  of  their  relations  to  each  other  proclaims  their  ab- 
solute independence. 

360.  But,  again,  it  is  the  admitted  final  cause  of  the  gastric  juice  to 
bestow  life  upon  dead  matter,  while  it  is  incontrovertible  that  morg^- 
ic  matter  is  insusceptible  of  any  such  influence  from  gastric  action. 
Every  fact  proclaims  that  nature  has  provided  the  vegetable  kingdom 
for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  determining  organic  combinations  out 
of  inorganic  substances  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life.    In  the  lan- 
guage of  Liebig,  '*  The  first  substance  capable  of  affording  nutriment 
to  animals  is  &  last  product  of  the  creative  energy" — ay,  <*  the 
CREATIVE  ENERGY,'*  he  ssys,  "  of  Vegetables." — (^Animal  Chemistry.) 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  have  ordained  that  chemical  agencies  should  operate  even 
at  the  very  threshold  of  life,  at  the  very  fountain  for  which  she  had 
provided  elaborate  means  to  subvert  the  combinations  of  chemistry, 
and  to  brine  them  into  those  entirely  new  arrangements  that  approx- 
imate the  changes  they  are  destined  to  undergo  in  the  animal  stom- 
ach.   And  far  less  probable  is  it,  that  this  fundamental  principle 
should  be  lost  as  we  ascend  from  vegetable  to  animal  organization ; 
since  every  chemical  result  within  the  stomach  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  aliment  to  the  state  of  that  inorganic  matter  whose  complete  re- 
duction into  organic  compounds  was  effected  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  the  uses  of  the  animaL     Such  chemical  results,  therefore, 
would  counteract  the  great  final  cause  of  nature,  in  either  organic 
kingdom;  and,  in  the  anim^,  would  render  the  means  of  sustenance 
more  and  more  indigestible,  and  progressively  liable  to  the  condition 
of  inorganic  matter  (§  338).     This  is  fully  allowed  by  the  chief  of  the 
school  of  pure  chemistry,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  parallel  quota- 
tions.    Take  another  summary  statement,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  contradictory  of  the  chemical  rationale.     "  While  no  part  of  an 
organized  being,"  says  Liebig,  «*can  serve  as  food  to  vegetables,  un- 
til, by  the  process  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  it  has  assumed  the  form 
of  inorganic  matter,  the  animal  organism  requires,  for  its  support  and 
development,  highly-organized  atoms.     The  food  of  all  animals^  in  all 
circumstances,  consists  of  parts  of  organisms." — {Anim^  Chemistry.) 
The  chemical  philosophy  of  digfcetion  becomes,  also,  most  obviously 
unfounded  when  it  is  considered  that  nutriment  of  an  animal  nature 
requires  but  little  more  than  the  solvent  process,  and  the  bestowment 
of  vital  properties ;  while,  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  hypothe- 
ses, animal  compounds  must  be,  more  than  yegetable,  subject  to  dis- 
organizing agencies,  and  thus  more  completely  removed  from  their 
original  and  near  approximation  to  the  compounds  of  the  living  ani- 
mal (§  301,  303  a,  338). 

361.  But  again  I  say,  if  the  vital  principle  be  ''capable  of  making 
use  of  chemical  agents,"  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  whole  work  of  digestion,  and  of  every  other  process 
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of  living  beings.  The  nmple  construction  may  be  comprehended, 
while  the  other  is  utterly  unintelligible.  The  former  alone  is  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  abolishes  the  inextricable  confu- 
sion which  attends  the  chemical  hypothesis.  What,  indeed,  can  be 
meant,  by  the  vital  properties  making  use  of  chemical  forces  ?  Can 
ther6  be  a  more  glaring  absurdity  1  more  absolute  nonsense  \  How 
^are  those  chemical  forces  brought  into  use,  how  held  in  subjection, 
how  forever  maintained  in  one  exact  operation  in  each  particular  or- 
ganic process,  of  which  there  are  multitudes,  distinct  from  each  other, 
going  on  in  the  same  individual  1  How  do  they  elaborate  from  one 
common,  homogeneous  fluid,  either  the  blood,  or  the  sap,  all  the  va- 
rious, unique,  unchanging,  secreted  products  of  the  whole  orfi;anic  he-. 
ing  1  Products,  forever  the  same  m  every  part,  yet  diflenng  from 
each  other  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  1  Did  you  ever  hear 
or  dream  of  any  thing  analogous  to  this  in  tbat  inorganic  world  where 
chemistry  holds  its  empire  1  When  do  those  chemical  forces  begin 
to  operate,  in  the  living  body,  what  part  do  they  perform,  and  what  is 
the  allotment  of  the  properties  of  life  ?  Is  there  any  hnoum  concert 
of  action  between  the  two  species  of  forces  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  every  where  demonstrated  that  the  properties  of  life  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  1 

Whatever  be  the  construction,  by  uniting  the  two  forces  (as  is  done 
by  the  only  chemical  school  that  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  notice),  we 
convert  what  is  a  simple  problem,  like  all  other  processes  of  nature, 
into  the  greatest  paradox  that  has  been  yet  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of.  man.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  some  one  or  two  of  the  products  of 
organization,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  and  urea,  are  such  as  result  from 
chemical  affinities,  since  these  are  excrementitious ;  while  chemistry 
assures  us  that  all  organic  compounds  are  utterly  diffisrent  in  their  el- 
ementary combinations  from  any  compound  of  a  chemical  nature. 

Thus  might  I  go  on  to  argue  this  subject  upon  general  principles 
alone ;  while  at  every  step  of  the  argument,  we  should  see  the  whole 
chemical  hypothesis  of  life  taking  its  proper  rank  as  a  dream  of  the 
imagination,  or  as  a  project  of  ambitious  minds. 

362.  Digestion  having  been  assumed  to  be  more  or  less,  or  alto- 
gether, a  (memical  affair,  it  rationally  followed  that  it  might  be  imita- 
ted by  art.  Accordingly,  when  this  ambitious  science  had  succeeded 
in  tuiiiing  the  whole  inorganic  world  into  the  laboratory,  it  set  itself 
at  the  manufiusture  of  organic  compounds,  and  even  at  the  entire  ani- 
mal. It  did  not,  like  Alexander,  sit  down  and  weep  because  it  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  but,  like  Shakspeare,  hiaving  *'  exhaust- 
ed worlds,  it  then  imagined  new."  Even  eminent  physiologists,  who 
should  look  with  jealousy  upon  any  invasions  upon  tne  laws  of  nature, 
especially  upon  such  as  it  is  their  peculiar  province  to  illu8ti*ate,  be-' 
gan  die  manufacture  of  gastric  juice  by  fire  and  acids,  and  metallic 
salts.  We  are  thus  presented  by  these  philosophers  with  artificial 
compounds,  of  a  most  incongruous  nature,  and  we  are  told  that  each 
one  is  the  gastric  juice ;  that  each  is  capable  of  the  same  precise 
results  as  that  universal  product  of  animds,  apparently  the  same  in 
all,  and  elaborated  from  the  blood  by  an  organ  of  the  highest  vital 
endowments,  and  to  which  there  is  nothing  analbeous  in  all  the  other 
products  of  living  beings,  each  product  ^ing,  idso,  equally  unique, 
and  all'  derived  from  one  common  source  (§  135  a,  316,  419,  827  h). 
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363.  A  diversity  of  opinions  exists  as  to  the  real  nature  of  die 
cbeinical  agent  supposed  to  be  employed  by  nature  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  Free  muriatic  acid  having  been  found,  or  supposed  to  ex- 
ist, in  the  stomach,  it  has  been  concluded  by  many  that  this  must  be 
the  great  agent ;  'while  Dr.  Prout,  and  others,  affirm  that  *'  free  mu- 
riatic acid  more  or  less  retards  the  process  of  reduction."  Dr.  R. 
Thompson,  however,  states  that,  by  digesting  muscular  fibre  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  he  produced  a  substance  "exactly  resembling  chyme." 
This  experiment  was  pretty  widely  repeated,  and  many  were  equally 
Buccessnil  with  "  dilute  muriatic  acid"  as  was  Dr.  Thompson.  Oth- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  declared  their  failure,  and  others,  like  Dr.  Prout, 
maintained  that  this  acid  retarded  digestion.  Eberle  had  already  ad- 
vanced the  hypothesis  that  mucous  membranes,  no  matter  whether  of 
the  stomach  or  the  bladder,  dissolved  either  in  muriatic  or  acetic  acid, 
would  form  the  true  gastric  juice,  and  perform  its  wonderful  opera- 
tions. There  is  now  a  general  bias  in  favor  of  one  of  these  com* 
pounds,  thoueh  other  prepara^ons  are  supposed  by  many  to  form  very 
ffood  gastric  juice.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  "digestive  mixture,"  as 
It  has  been  well  denominated  by  the  manufacturers,  "  retains  its  isol- 
vent  properties  for  months,'*  while  the  gastric  juice  loses  its  solvent 
power  soon  after  its  abstraction  from  the  stomach  (§  341).  And  what 
equally  establishes  a  total  difference  between  the  "  mixture"  and  the 
gastric  juice  is  the  no  small  circumstance  that  the  chemist  may  torture 
and  extinguish  the  artificial  "digestive  principle"  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  then  transmute  it  back  in  all  its  vigor.  Thus,  according  to  Schwann 
and  Miiller,  the  artificial  "digestive  principle"  may  be  neutralized  by 
an  alkali,  and  afterward  "precipitated  from  its  neutral  solution  by 
acetate  qjflead^  and  obtained  aeain  in  an  active  state  from  that  precip- 
itate by  means  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid.'^  This  precipitate,  we  are 
told,  when  thus  treated,  and  thus  compounded  of  principles  radically 
different  from  the  original  mixture,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
eastric  juice,  and  that  Sie  results  of  such  artificial  preparations  must 
be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  phytiology  of  natural  digestion ;  that,  aban- 
doning nature,  we  must  look  to  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  for 
any  satisfactory  account  of  her  vital  processes.  Nor  do  I  at  all  exag- 
gerate ;  for  it  IS  distinctly  avowed  that  we  knew  nothing  of  digestion 
till  the  invention  of  the  artificial  mixtures.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  Schw'ann 
by  one  so  able  and  distinguished  as  Miiller,  that  he  (Schwann)  «•  hav- 
ing discovered  that  the  infusion  of  dry  mucous  membrane  with  dilute 
acid,  even  after  it  is  filtered,  still  retains  its  digestive  power,  the  di- 
gestive principle,  therefore,  is  clearly  in  solution,  and  the  theory  qfdi- 
gestum  hy^  contact  faUs  to  the  ground.**  Here,  a  most  important  phys- 
iological induction  is  wholly  founded  upon  a  process  which  has  not 
the  most  remote  connection  with  organized  matter. 

364.  I  have  said  that  the  experimenters  took  the  hint  of  manufac- 
turing g^astric  juice  from  the  occasional  discovery  of  an  acid  in  the 
stomach.  But,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  rare  phenomenon  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  and  where  the  food  has  been  at  all  appropriate  in  quality 
and  quantity.  The  chemical  hypothesis,  as  I  have  said,  was  long  ago 
in  vogue,  and  was  put  at  rest  by  demonstrative  proof.  Distinguished 
observers,  Hunter,  Haller,  Willis,  Spallanzani,  Fordyce,  and  more 
recently  Dumas,  Schultz,  and  others,  insist  that  the  reputed  acid  is 
the  result  of  a  true  chemical  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 
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Spallanzani,  whose  experiments  were  almost  endless,  Scopoli,  Chey- 
xeuil,  and  others,  rarely  succeeded  in  finding  it  at  all,  and  in  some  an- 
imals never.  Spallanzani,  indeed,  affirms  that  the  gastric  juice  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  natural  state. 

As  far  back  as  Haller's  day,  when  this  subject  was  agitated,  it  is 
laid  by  this  illustrious  and  accurate  observer,  that,  "  although  there 
may  be  some  rare  signs  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  does  not^  there- 
fore, become  us  to  suppose  that  fi>od  is  animalized  by  a  ohenlical 
process;  much  less  to  compare  this  pirocess  with  the  action  of  an 
acid."  And,  anticipating  the  modem  experiments  with  the  '*  diges* 
five  mixture,"  he  declares  of  analogous  proceedings  at  his  own  era, 
*'  frustra  etiam  quisquam,  imitatus  liquores  acres  chemicos,  liouorem 
corrodentem  invenerit,  qui  camem  in  pultem  resolvat."  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hunter's  prophecy  holds  good  to  this  day,  that, 

"  If  ever  any  matter  is  formed  in  any  of  the  juices  secreted  in  any 
part  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  body  sitnilar  to  what  arises  from  fer- 
mentation, we  may  depend  on  it,  it  arose  from  that  process ;  but  we 
may  also  depend  on  it,  that  there  is  a  defect  of  the  living  principle  in 
these  cases.** 

These  are  not  the  mere  speculations  of  genius,  but  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  of  genius  after  a  long,  and  wide,  and  experimental 
survey  of  nature.  And  are  these  observations,  nay,  our  own  experi- 
ence, our  own  senses,  to  be  set  aside  to  accommodate  an  hypothesis 
of 'life  which  identifies  dead,  even  inorganic,  with  living  beings  1 

36 4^.  But  perhaps  even  a  greater  violence,  than  the  foregoing 
manufacture  of  gastric  juice,  has  been  recently  done  to  physiology, 
in  the  alleged  conversion,  by  chemical  manipulations,  of  the  secreted 
products  of  organs,  totally  unlike,  into  each  other.  It  should  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  this  has  been  generally  sanctioned  by  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  Thus,  in  the  London  Lancet  for  July,  1845,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  report  of  MM.  Villefranche  and  Barreswill  to  the 
French  Academy  on  the  *'  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Digestion,**  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that 

"  Thus,  it  appears  easy  to  transform  the  gastric  juice,  the  pancreatic 
Jluid,  and  the  saliva^  into  each  other,  and  to  make  an  abtificial 

GASTRIC   JUICE  FROM   THE   PANCREATIC   FLUID,  and  vice  VCrSO"  / 

It  appears,  also,  from  these  late  experiments,  that  the  digestive 

Srinciple  depends  on  an  organic  matter,  that  ''the  said  matter  may  be 
estroyed  by  an  elevated  temperature,"  and  that  "its  digestive  pow- 
ers vary,  according  as  it  is  associated  with  a  fluid  having  an  acid  or 
an  alkaline  reaction." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  a  new  h3rpothesis 
will  soon  be  in  vogue,  and  that  the  acid  principle  will  be  abandoned 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  new  aspirants. 

365.  The  assumed  identity  of  the  artificial  products  with  the  chyme 
of  the  human  and  other  stomachs  has  never  been  shown  in  the  slight- 
est degree ;  and  that  it  is  the  merest  assumption,  is  not  only  proved 
by  what  I  have  already  set  forth,  but  is  fully  admitted  by  those  who 
advocate  the  chemical  doctrine.  The  conclusion  rests  upon  the  mere 
appearance  which  the  artificial  substance  offers  to  the  eye.  Thus,  it 
is  iatelv  said  by  Dr.  Davy,  that 

**  It  IS  impossible  to  witness  the  change  which  takes  place  in  mus- 
cular fibre,  m  consequence  of  putrefaction  giving  rise  to  a  fluid  very 
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like  chyme  in  appearance,  witfaoat  asking,  may  not  PimtEFACTiovr  be 
ooocemed  in  digestion  itself,  accordine  to  the  earliest  theoretical  no- 
tions on  the  subject,"  and  as  now  maintained  by  Liebig,  and  his  fol- 
lowers (§  350)  1  Farther  on,  however,  in  the  same  work,  he  says, 
**  twenty  different  semi-fluids  might  be  mentioned,  to  which,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  judge,  this  putrid  matter  bears  as  close  a  resemblance  as 
to  chyme"  (§  341). 

366.  "  Dr.  Beaumont  [of  St  Martin  celebrity]  has  instituted  seyeral 
experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the  power  of  acids  in  dissolv- 
ing articles  of  food;  and  the  results  which  he  obtained,  although  they 
varied  somewhat  according  to  the  substances  employed  in  the  exper- 
iments, have  nevertheless  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  Jtuid 
produces  the  »ame  effect  on  food  which  the  gastric  juice  does,  and  that 
IT  is  the  only  solvent  of  aliment*^  (§  341, 373). — Mvller'b  Physiology^ 
p.  589.     London,  1839. 

So  far  Dr.  Beaumont's  accuracy  may  be  readily  admitted.  But,  as 
his  observations  upon  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  as  carried  on 
in  St.  Martin's  stomach,  have  become  incorporated  in  most  of  the 
subsequent  works  on  physiology,  and  even  m  systematic  works  on 
diet,  where  they  generally  serve  as  a  foundation  for  some  of  the  most 
important  conclusions  in  the  science  of  life,  and  have  been  seized 
upon  with  avidity  by  the  supporters  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
doctrines,  and  wiUiout  any  reference  to  their  credibility,  or  to  the  un- 
natural condition  of  that  celebrated  stomach,  it  may  be  well  to  show, 
by  their  conflict  with  universal  experience,  that  those  observations 
are  not  only  worthless,  but  pregnant  with  the  greatest  practical  er- 
rors. For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  present  a  brief  abstract 
from  the  tabular  view  supplied  by  the  author  of  the  average  time  oc* 
cupied  by  different  alimentary  substances  in  undergoing  digestion. 
Thus: 


ARTICLES  OF  DI£T. 


Mean  Time  of  Ck^m\/iemtum, 


Pi^'  feet,  loafed 

Tnpe,  do.  . 

Stlmon  boat,  fresh 

Applei,  iweet   .... 

Cabbage,  with  yinegar 

Haah,  meat  and  Tegetablea 

Gooie 

Cake,  ipoDge     .... 

Pig 

Pork,  fat  and  lean,  recently  aalted 

Pociiiteak 

Sansage,  freah    .... 
Dumpling,  apple 
Qreen  oorn  and  beans 
Bread,  wheat,  freih  . 

Do.    Indian  oorn  « 

Bggs,  freah         .       .       ^       . 
Oyiten,  fresh    .... 
Beef,  fresh,  lean,  rare 
Matton,  fresh      .... 
Fowlsr  domestic 
Potatoes,  Irish   .... 


Prvptritioo. 


boiled. 

do. 

do. 

imw. 

raw. 

warmed. 

roasted. 

baked. 

roasted. 

raw  or  stewed. 

broiled. 

do. 
boUed. 

do. 
baked. 

do. 
boiled, 
stewed 
roasted 
do. 
do.  and  boiled. 
boUed. 


h.  m. 


1  00 
1  00 
1  30 
1  30 
9  00 

8  30 

9  30 
9  30 
9  30 
3  00 
3  15 
3  90 
3  00 
3  45 
3  30 
3  15 
3  30 
3  30 
3  00 

3  15 

4  00 
3  30 


Here,  then,  we  have  pigs'  feet  nearly  four  times  as  easy  of  diges- 
tion as  baked  bread,  or  roasted  mutton,  or  beef,  or  domestic  fowls, 
or  eggs,  or  oysters ;  raw  cabbage  nearly  twice  as  easy  of  digestion ; 
roasted  pig  and  goose  a  third  or  more  easier,  &c.    And  these  are 
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common  examples  of  what  is  known,  in  medicine,  as  "  tlie  experi* 
mental  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,*'  and  "  the  march  of  med- 
ical science'*  over  all^  former  and  more  rational  experience  (§  18). 

367.  The  experiments  with  pepdn,  or  the  aitificial  mixtures,  have 
been  limited  to  substances  already  animalized,  in  their  simple  condi- 
tions, and  in  minute  proportions.  Hay,  nuts,  onions,  and  even  arrow- 
root, would  be  appalling  to  pepsin ;  and  the  quantities  of  the  gor- 
mand,  or  the  variety  of  the  epicure,  would  soon  show  the  nature  of 
this  branch  of  "  experimental  philosophy." 

368.  A  chemical  dilemma  presents  itself  The  supposed  chemical 
agent  in  digestion  should  be  tne  same  in  all  animals,  to  explain,  in  the 
least,  the  identity  of  the  resulting  products, — and  so  it  is  admitted  by 
the  advocates  of  one  **  mixture,"  or  of  another,  respectively.  But 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  variety  of  the 
•*  mixtures,"  and  by  the  vast  variety  of  alimentary  substances,  con- 
sumed by  different  species  of  animals ;  while,  indeed,  if  the  least  re- 
gard were  paid  to  the  laws  of  chemical  afimity,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  there  would  be  no  small  variety'  of  chemical  influences  in  the 
stomach  of  omnivorous  man. 

369.  Nevertheless,  if  the  "  digestive  mixture"  be  made'  from  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  stomach  of  a  strictly  graminivorous  animal,  or  even 
from  its  bladder,  it  will  "  digest"  meat  and  other  substances  which 
form  the  peculiar  food  of  carnivorous  animals,  but  will  refuse  to  di- 
gest most  of  the  substances  common  to  the  animal  from  whose  stomach 
uie  "  digestive  mixture"  is  prepared.  This,  therefore,  is  contrary  to 
nature. 

370.  Digestion  is  well  performed  and  often  promoted  when  alkalies 
are  taken  into  the  stomach  in  sufficient  quantities  to  hold  the  reputed 
amount  of  acid  in  a  neutral  state. 

371.  On  the  contrary,  digestion  is  always  impaired  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  acids  into  the  stomach  while  the  process  is  going  on. 

372.  Did  the  supposed  acid  exist  in  the  gastric  juice,  it  would  ren- 
der the  medicinal  doses  of  the  nitrate,  of  silver j  or  the  acetate  of  lead, 
perfectly  inert.  This  principle  is  also  of  obvious  application  to  many 
other  substances.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  perpetual  '*  incompatible" 
with  manv  remedial  agents. 

373.  If  digestion  depend  on  the  supposed  chemical  aeencies,  the 
stomach  should  always  undergo  more  or  less  of  that  change  after 
death ;  especially  violent  death.  It  is  the  rarest  phenomenon,  however^ 
in  man  or  animals,  to  witness  the  slightest  change  in  that  organ  that 
can  be  referable  to  the  gastric  juice  (§  366). 

374.  It  is  fundamental  in  nature  that  an  organ  which  is  designed 
for  the  production  of  an  organic  fluid  does  not  also  generate  an  inor- 
ganic substance,  especially  a  simple  element  like  chlorine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  organization  and  life. 

375.  Again,  since  it  is  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  alone 
which,  in  all  animals,  secretes  a  juice  capable  of  producing  chyme ; 
and  as  no  other  part  of  any  organized  being  can  generate  a  substance 
of  similar  power,  how  arrogant,  therefore,  the  supposition  that  art  can 
manufacture  a  fluid  of  the  same  virtues  (§  323-325) ! 

376.  As  new  aspirants  enter  the  field,  novelties,  of  course,  will 
spring  up.  They  serve,  however,  to  show  us  the  importance  of  re- 
garding with  suspicion  whatever  may  conflict  vrith  the  long-establish- 
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ed  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  an  observation  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  of  living  beings.  This  leads  me  to  advert 
to  the  experimental  researches  of  Dr.  Schaltz,  the  eminent  Berlin 
professor^  which,  whatever  be  their  foundation,  effectually  destroy  our 
confidence  in  all  those  *'  digestive  mixtures"  which  have  figured,  of 
late  ^ears,  so  conspicuously  in  nearly  all  the  system^atic  works  on 
physiology. 

In  the  first  place.  Professor  Schultz  infers  that  neither  the  stomach 
nor  the  gastnc  juice  have  much  agency  in  digestion,  but  that  this 
great  oflice  is  mostly  performed  by  the  saliva.  This  distinguished 
observer  also  finds  that, 

1st.  "  The  secretions  of  the  stomach  are  always  alkaline  excepting 
during  the  process  of  digestion." 

24.  "  No  food  undergoes  digestion  without  saliva.*' 

3d.  "  The  chvme  is  not  produced  by  chemical  action,  but  is  an  or- 
ganic compound  formed  by  a  vital  transformation  of  the  food." 

4th.  '*  There  is  no  such  product  as  the  supposed  acid  gastric  juice; 
only  a  sour  chyme"  (§  364,  Hunter). 

5th.  '*  The  acid  found  in  the  stomach  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  de- 
composition of  the  food"  (§  364). — Schultz,  de  AlimeiU,  ConcoeHone. 
Also,  the  Rejuvenetcoice  of  Man,  &;c.     1842. 

Again,  still  more  recently,  M.  Blondlot,  under  the  guidance  of  "  ex- 
perimental philosophy,"*  affirms  that  the  saliva  is  of  the  nature  of  mu- 
cus, little  else  than  the  waste  of  organs  {as  Liebig  regards  the  gastric 
juice,  §  350),  contributing  nothing  to  digestion,  and  only  useful  as  a 
shield  to  the  mucous  surface  (Blondlot,  Traite  de  Analitigue  de  la 
Digestion^  p.  124,  126). 

376j^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  prevailing  physical  views 
of  digestion,  the  chemical  doctrines  of  secreted  prooucts,  the  healthy 
and  morbid  processes  of  living  bemgs,  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  which  completely  shuts  out  the  magnificent  laws 
of  sympathy,  and  the  whole  bathos  of  the  humoral  pathology,  have 
been,  in  recent  times,  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  Physiologists  and 
therapeutists,  the  British  especially,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is 
their  business  to  explore  the  facts  ana  the  laws  of  organic  nature,  and 
to  have  tunied  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  chemist  (§  349,  d).  They 
have  surrendered  this  high  calling  to  the  laboratory,  and  have  bowed 
in  submissfon  to  whatever  its  acids  and  crucibles  have  pretended  to 
reveal  as  to  the  processes  and  laws  of  living  beings.  A  vast  number 
have  thus  discarded  their  lofiy  pursuits,  and  have  substituted  for  them 
a  most  unnatural  dependence  upon  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist 

The  chemist  has  seized  the  opportunity  with  avidity ;  since  his  em* 
ployment  with  inorganic  nature  is  mostly  analytical,  mostly  exhausted, 
while  that  which  relates  to  living  beings  supplies  an  unbounded  field 
for  the  institution  of  great  principles  and  laws,  whether  true  or  false, 
and  for  the  highest  renown  in  philosophy.  It  is  not  remarkable, 
therefore,  considering  the  prizes  are  few,  the  competitors  many,  that 
the  "  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  tho  battle  to  the  strong,"  that  the  ambi- 
tious chemist  should  abandon  the  mere  work  of  analysis,  and  push  his 
inquiries  iuto  that  magnificent  department  of  nature  where  the  richest 
laurels  may  be  gathered.  Inorganic  chemistry  supplies  no  such  op- 
portunities. Its  work  is.  analytical,  and  its  principles  few  and  simple ; 
*  Aa  utificUl  fiftoknu  openmg  in  a  dog*!  itoouush  ($  366). 
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and  thiSf  alone^  is  the  legiHmate  object  of  organic  chemisirp.  That  ob- 
ject has  been  Itftely  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Hoblyn,  in  his  Manual  of 
Chemistry,     Thus : 

"  The  peculiar  principles  which  exist  in  all  organized  beings  are 
distinct  from  those  which  operate  on  inorganic  matters,  and  may  be 
denominated  organic  agents.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  mysterious. 
The  object  of  organic  chemistry  is  to  investigate  the  chemical  history  of 
the  products  which  occur  in  die  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
which  are  hence  called  organic  substances** 

I  therefore  say,  let  us  look  well  to  the  doings  of  the  chemist  L^ 
us  properly  regard  his  tampering  >vith  so  proiound  a  subject  as  phys- 
iology, whether  in  its  natural  or  morbid  aspects.  Let  us  scrutinize 
his  facts  when  he  assails  the  experience -of  all  the  renowned  in  medi** 
cal  science  through  all  past  time,  and  declares  that  experience  worth- 
less (§  350,  mottoes).  Let  us  not,  however,  indignantly  retaliate  upon 
him  hia  attempts  to  overthrow  the  great  fabric  of  medicine,  or  his  ef* 
forts  to  undervalue  the  labors  and  the  doctrines  of  men  who  have 
toiled  in  the  field  of  organic  nature,  and  have  immolated  themselves 
i^  the  chambers  of  the  sick.  Let  us  rather  kindly  advise  the  chemist 
to  cultivate  modesty,  and  teU  him,  frankly,  that,  to  comprehend  the 
laws  and  the  processes  of  living  beings,  they  must  be  perpetually  the 
objects  of  profound  study,  both  in  the  natural  state  of  the  being,  and 
in  all  the  variations  to  which  he  is  liable  from  the  influences  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  aeents.  Let  us  tell  him  that  he  has  acted  wisely 
in  refraining  from,  all  such  observations,  and  in  making  the  laboratory 
the  exclusive  theatre  of  his  experimental  inquiries.  Either  science, 
analytical,  and  limited  in  principles  and  laws,  as  chemistry  may  be,  is 
enough  for  the  compass  of  an  individual ;  and  medicine  transcends 
the  powers  of  the  most  gigantic  mind.  The  physician,  therefore,  if 
he  aim  at  the  highest  practical  usefulness,  or  at  die  science  of  medi- 
cine, will  find  only  the  leisure  to  acquire  the  outlines  of  chemistry, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  chemist  who  aspires  at  a  profound 
knowledge  of  that  department,  must  spend  his  days  and  his  nights 
within  the  precincts  ot  his  work-shop. 

And  now  let  us  remember,  that  there  is  not  one  name  in  all  the 
annals  of  medicine  which  rests  for  its  distinction  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  doctrines  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  instance 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  the  science  of  chemistry  into 
physiology,  m  all,  and  every  such  instance,  the  individuals  who  have 
been  so  employed  have  sunk  rapidly  into  oblivion ;  unless  here  and 
there  a  name,  like  Fourcroy's  and  Liebig's,  which  is  rescued  by  loStj 
genius,  and  by  purely  chemical  labors  in  the  inorganic  kingdom. 

376|,  a.  Finally,  I  will  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  bringing  to 
the  support  of  opinions  which  I  have  hitherto  advanced,  the  following 
extract  from  Judge  Stoby^s  late  address  before  the  Alumni  of  Har- 
vard University.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  views  of  this  distinguished 
man  are  entirely  coincident  with  those  which  I  had  expressed  in  a 
former  work.  (See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i., 
p.  331-333,  310,  307,  308,  327,  385-400 ;  vol  ii.,  p.  666-677,  801- 
815,  12,  13,  203,  644,  &c.) 

'*  I  have  said,''  says  this  eminent  jurist,  ^*  that  the  tendenc;^  in  our 
day  is  to  ultraism  of  all  sorts.  I  am  aware  that  this  suggestion  may 
appear  to  some  minds  of  an  easy  good-nature,  or  indolent  confidence, 
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to  be  OYer-wronght,  or  too  highly  colored.  But  unless  we  choose 
voluntarily  to  blind  ourselves  to  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
there  is  much  which  demands  severe  scrutiny,  if  not  serious  alarm. 
I  meddle  not  here  with  the  bold,  and  yet  famUiar  speculations  upon 
ffovemment  and  polity,  upon  the  fundamental  changes,  and  even  abo- 
ution  of  constitutions,  or  upon  the  fluctuating  innovations  of  ordinary 
legislation.  These  might,  of  themselves,  furnish  out  exciting  themes 
for  public  discussion,  if  this  were  a  fit  occasion  to  introduce  them.  I 
speak  rather  of  the  interests  of  letters — of  the  conmion  cause  of  learn- 
ing—of  the  deep  and  abiding  principles  of  philosophy.  Is  it  not  pain- 
fully true  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  broxen  loose  from  the  strong 
ties  which  have  hitherto  bound  society  together  by  the  mutual  cohe- 
sions and  attractions  of  habits,  manners,  institutions,  morals,  and  liter- 
ature f  It  seems  to  me,  that  what  is  old  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
reverence  or  affection.  What  is  established,  is  not  on  that  account 
esteemed  positively  correct,  or  even  salutary  or  useful.  What  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  fundamental  truths  in  the  wide  range  of  human 
experience  and  moral  reasoning,  are  no  longer  admitted  as  axioms, 
or  even  as  starting-points,  but  at  most  are  propounded  only  as  prob- 
lems, worthy  of  solution.  They  are  questioned  and  scrutinizea,  and 
reauired  to  be  submitted  to  jealous  proofs.  They  have  not  even  con- 
ceded to  them  the  ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true 
until  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown.  In  short,  there  seems  to  me,  at 
least,  to  be  abroad  a  general  skepticism — a  I'estless  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  change-— a  fretful  desire  to  provoke  discussions  of  all  sorts, 
under  the  pretext  of  fr^e  inquiry,  or  of  comprehensive  liberalism. 
And  this  movement  is  to  be  found  not  merely  among  illiterate  and 
vain  pretenders,  but  among  minds  of  the  highest  order,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  fearful  impulses  to  public  opinion.  We  seem  to  be 
borne  on  the  tide  of  experiment  with  a  rash  and  impetuous  speed, 
confident  that  there  is  no  risk  in  our  course,  and  heedless  that  it  may 
make  shipwreck  of  our  best  hopes,  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin  on 
every  side,  as  well  on  its  ebb  as  its  flow.  The  main  ground,  there- 
fore, for  apprehension,  is  not  from  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  so 
much  as  it  is  from  dreamy  expectations  of  unbounded  future  intellect- 
ual progress ;  and,  above  all,  from  our  gross  over-valuation  and  in- 
ordinate exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  excellences  of 
our  own  age  over  all  others.  This  last  is,  so  to  say,  our  besetting  sin ; 
and  we  worship  the  idol,  carved  by  the  cunning  of  our  own  hands, 
with  a  fond  and  parental  devotion.  There  are  many  even  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  far  more  among  the  uneducated,  who  imagine 
that  we  see  now,  as  men  never  saw  before,  in  extent,  as  well  as  in 
clearness  of  vision ;  that  we  reason,  as  men  never  reasoned  before ; 
that  we  have  reached  depths  and  made  discoveries,  not  merely  in  ab- 
stract and  physical  science,  but  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  the  true  structure  and  interests  of  gov- 
ernment ana  society,  which  throw  into  comparative  insignificance  the 
attainments  of  past  ages.  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  emerging,  as 
it  were,  from  toe  darkness  of  by-gone  centuries,  whose  glow-worm 
lights  "  show  the  matin  to  be  near,  and  'gin  to  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires,''  befoie  our  advancing  radiance,  we  are  almost  ready  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  their  experience  is  of  little  value  to  us;  that  the 
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change  of  circumstances  is  so  great,  that  what  was  wisdom  once,  is 
no  longer  such ;  that  it  served  well  enough  for  the  day,  but  that  it 
ought  not  now  to  be  an  object  of  desire,  or  even  of  commendation. 

"  Nay,  the  comparison  is  sometimes  eagerly  pressed  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  literature  with  those  of  former  ages.  Our  histories  are  said 
to  be  more  philosophical,  more  searching,  more  exact,  more  elaborate 
than  theirs.  Our  poetry  is  said  to  surpass  theirs  in  brilliancy,  imag- 
inativeness, tenderness,  elegance^  and  variety,  and  not  to  be  behind 
theirs  even  in  sublimity,  or  terrific  grandeur.  It  is  more  thoughtful, 
more  natural,  more  suggestive,  more  concentrative,  and  more  thrill- 
ing than  theirs.  Our  philosophy  is  not,  like  theirs,  harsh  or  crabbed, 
or  irregular;  but  wrought  out  in  harmonious  and  well-defined  pro- 
portions. Our  metaphysical  systems  and  mental  speculations  are  (as 
we  flatter  ourselves)  to  endure  forever,  not  merely  as  monuments  of 
our  faith,  but  of  truth ;  while  the  old  systems  must  fall  into  ruins,  or 
merely  fiimish  materials  to  reconstruct  the  new — as  the  temples :  of 
the  gods  of  aiicient  Rome  serve  but  to  trick  out  or  ornament  the  mod- 
em churches  of  the  Eternal  City.  Ay,  and  it  may  be  so.  But  who 
will  pause  and  gaze  on  the  latter,  when  his  eyes  can  fasten  on  the  gi- 
fi;antic  forms  of  the  Coliseum,  or  the  Pantheon,  or  the  Column  of  Tra- 
jan, or  the  Arch  of  Constantino  1 

"  May  I  not  stop  for  a  moment,  and  ask  if  there  is  not  much  delu- 
sion and  error  in  this  notion  of  our  superiority  over  former  ages ;  and 
if  there  be,  whether  it  may  not  be  fatal  to  our  just  progress  m  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  permanent  interests  of  society  1  I  would  not 
ask  those  who  entertain  such  opinions  to  accompany  me  back  to  the 
days  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  whose  works  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment and  politics  alone  have  scarcely  received  any  essential  addition 
in  principles  or  practical  wisdom,  dovm  to  this  very  hour.  Who,  of 
all  the  great  names  of  the  past,  have  possessed  so  profound  an  influ- 
ence and  so  wide  an  authority  for  so  long  a  period  ?  If  time  be  the 
arbiter  of  poetical  excellence,  whose  fame  is  so  secure  as  that  of  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  1  Whose  histories  may  hope  to  outlive  those  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Tacitus  1  But  I  would  limit  myself  to  a  far  narrower 
space,  to  the  period  of  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
our  ancestors  emigrated  to  America.  Survey  the  generations  which 
have  passed  away,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  have  been  their  lit- 
erary labors  and  scientific  attainments  ?  What  the  productions  of 
their  genius  and  learning  1  What  the  amount  which  they  have  con- 
tributed to  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind — ^to  lay  deep  and  broad 
the  foundations  of  Theology,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine — ^to 
establish  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  free  governments  and  inter- 
national law — and  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  the  leisure,  and  to  re- 
fine the  taste  of  social  life  1  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  a  calm  survey 
of  this  whole  matter  would  convince  every  well-balanced  mind,  that 
if  we  may  claim  something  for  ourselves,  we  must  yield  much  to  the 
scholars  of  those  days.  We  shall  find  that  much  of  our  own  fruits 
have  been  graHed  on  the  ancient  stocks.  That  much  of  what  we  now 
admire  19  not  destined  for  immortality.  That  much  tohich  we  deem 
new  u  but  an  ill-disguised  plunder  Jrom  the  old  repositories.  And  that 
much  which  we  vaunt  to  he  true  consists  of  old  fallacies^  often  refuted 
and  ftjrgotten^  or  of  unripe  theories,  which  must  perish  by  the  way- 
side, or  be  choked  by  other  weeds  of  a  kindred  growth. 
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**  7%e  truth  if,  that  no  single  generatum  of  men  can  accomplish  much 
^itself  OT  for  itself  which  does  not  euentiaUy  rest  updn  what  has  been 
done  before.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  vanety  of  labors  and 
attainments,  much  of  them  will  fail  to  reach  posterity,  and  much  which  ' 
reaches  them  will  be  felt^  not  as  a  distinct  formation,  but  only  as  com- 
ponent ingredients  of  the  general  mass  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the 
immortals  of  one  age  cease  to  be  such  in  the  next  which  succeeds  it ; 
and,  at  best,  after  a  fitful  season  of  renown,  they  quietly  pass  away, 
and  sleep  well  in  the  common  cemetery  of  the  departed.  What  is 
present  is  apt  to  be  dazzline  and  imposing,  and  to  assume  a  vast  im- 
portance over  the  distant  and  the  obscure.  The  mind  in  its  perspect- 
ive becomes  affected  by  the  like  laws  as  those  of  the  natural  vision. 
The  shrub  in  the  foreground  overtops  the  oak,  that  has  numbered  its 
centuries.  The  hill  under  our  eye  looms  higher  than  the  snowy  Alps, 
which  skirt  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

'*  But  let  us  subject  this  matter  to  a  little  closer  scrutiny,  and  see  if 
the  annals  of  the  last  two  centuries  alone  do  not  sufficiently  admonish 
us  of  the  mutability  of  human  fame,  as  well  as  that  of  human  pursuits. 
What  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  power  has  been  expended  during 
that  period,  which  is  now  dimly  seen,  or  entirely  forgotten !  The 
▼ery  names  of  many  authors  have  perished,  and  the  titles  of  their 
works  are  to  be  gathered  only  from  the  dusty  pages  of  some  obscure 
catalogue.  What  reason  can  we  have  to  suppose  that  much  of  our 
own  labors  vrill  not  share  a  kindred  fete  1  But,  turning  to  another 
and  brighter  part  of  the  picture,  where  the  mellowing  hand  of  time 
has  touched  with  its  finest  tints  the  varying  figures.  Who  are  there 
to  be  seen  but  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and 
Newton,  and  Gudworth,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  not  to  speak  of  a 
host  of  others,  whose  works  ought  to  be  profoundly  studied,  and 
should  illustrate  every  library.  1  put  it  to  ourselves  to  sat/,  who  are 
the  men  of  this  feneration  to  he  brought  into  comparison  with  these,  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  labors,  the  powers  of  their  genius,  or  the 
depth  of  their  researches  ?  Who  of  ourselves  can  hope  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  human  mind  as  wide-spread  as  theirs  1  Who  can 
hope  to  do  more  for  science,  for  philosophy,  for  literature,  for  thedlo- 
rf,  than  they  1  I  put  the  argument  to  our  modesty,  whether  we  can 
dispense  vrith  the  products  of  their  genius,  and  wisdom,  and  learning; 
or  may  cast  aside  their  works,  as  mere  play-things  for  idlers,  or  curi- 
osities for  collectors  of  the  antique  1 

**  I  have  but  glanced  at  this  subject.  It  would  occupy  a  large  dis* 
course  to  unfold  it  in  its  various  bearings  and  consequences.  But  the 
strong  tendency  of  our  times  to  disregard  the  lessons  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  past  must  have  any  thing  but  a  salutary  effect  upon  all  the 
complicated  interests  of  literary  as  well  as  social  life,  it  not  only 
loosens  and  disjoints  those  institutions,  which  seem  indispensable  to 
our  common  happiness  and  security,  but  it  puts  afloat  all  those  prin- 
ciples, which  constitute,  as  it  were,  die  very  axioms  of  all  soimd  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  In  no  country  on  earth  is  the  danger  of  sucli 
a  tendency  so  pregnant  vrith  fearful  results,  as  in  our  own ;  for  it 
nurses  a  spirit  of  innovation,  and  experiment,  and  oscillation,  which 
leaves  no  resting*-place  for  sober  meditation  or  permanent  progress. 
It  was  the  striking  remark  of  an  acute  observer  of  the  human  mind, 
that  *  he  who  sets  out  with  doubting,  will  find  life  finished,  before  he 
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l)ecomes  master  of  the  rudiments  f  and  that  he  who  begins  by  pre- 
suming on  his  own  sense,  has  ended  his  studies,  as  soon  as  he  has 
commenced  them." — Judge  Story's  Address,  &c. 

376},  h.  In  parting,  for  the  present,  with  organic  chemistxy,  I 
would  aeain  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  a  science  of  exalted  worth,  in 
its  yocation  of  laying  open  the  constitution  and  laws  of  inorganic  na- 
ture, and  in  applying  its  results  to  many  of  the  most  useful  purposes 
of  life.  The  physiologist  venerates  the  science,  does  homage  to  its 
cultivators,  would  do  battle  for  its  cause.  In  protecting  the  great  In- 
stitution which  it  is  his  province  to  illustrate,  in  preserving  unsullied 
the  stupendous  philosopny  of  Medicine,  he  makes  no  encroachment 
on  a  sister  science ;  but,  ever  obedient  td  the  voice  of  Nature,  he  wor- 
ships in  all  her  temples. 

4.  DISTRIBUTION. 

377.  The  ^urth  function  common  to  animals  and  plants  is  distribu- 
tion or  circulation.  In  the  former,  after  the  food  has  become  so  far 
assimilated  as  to  receive  the  final  act  of  appropriation,  or,  in  other 
words,  after  it  is  formed  into  blood,  it  must  be  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  for  their  growth,  nutrition,  &c.  This  office  is  performed 
by  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  in  all  perfect  and  superior  animals, 
and  by  the  blood-vessels  alone  in  the  inferior  tribes,  and  whenever 
the  heart  is  wanting.  In  the  last  instance,  the  means  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  carry  on  the  circulation  in  plants. 

378.  The  mechanism  of  circulation  is  snovm  by  the  function.  In 
the  perfect  animals,  the  blood  is  expelled  by  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
where  it  is  applied  to  nutrition  and  secretion,  and  undergoes  depura- 
tion by  the  excretory  organs.  Such  as  is  not  thus  appropriated  is 
sent  forward  to  the  communicating  veins,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  right  auricle,  and  from  thence  to  the  right  veutricle,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  returned,  again, 
to  the  left  ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  veins  and  left  auricle.  In 
the  lungs,  the  venous  blood  is  converted  to  arterial,  and  perfected  for 
die  various  exigencies  of  organic  life,  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  pul- 
monary mucous  tissue  and  atmospheric  air  (§  419,  827  h). 

379.  A  remarkable  exception  occurs  to  the  foregoing  general  plan 
of  the  circulation,  in  the  transmission  of  venous  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  to  the  liver,  through  the  vena  portse.  It  is  also 
anomalous,  that  this  blood  is  appropriated,  in  part,  to  the  formation 
of  an  organic  fluid,  the  bile,  while  the  residue  is  transmitted  to  the 
vena  cava  through  the  hepatic  veins ;  these  veins  being  also  the  asso- 
ciate medium  for  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery. 

380.  There  are  three  principal  distinctions  between  the  blood  sent 
out  by  the  left  ventricle  and  that  which  is  returned  to  the  right :  1st. 
The  color  of  venous  blood  is  a  modena  red ;  that  of  arterial  a  bright 
scarlet  2d.  Venous  blood  is  more  highly  charged  with  carbonaceous 
matter  than  the  arterial.  3d.  Venous  blood  will  not  support  the  life 
of  organs. 

381.  The  blood  supplies  all  parts  vrith  their  means  of  nutrition,  se- 
cretion, &;c.,  and  is,  itself,  the  stimulus  by  v^hich  its  own  circulatory 
organs  are  excited  to  motion,  and  by  which  the  formative  and  secre- 
tory vessels  are  maintained  in  their  action.     The  pabulum  vita  is» 
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therefore,  remarkably  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  in  na- 
ture, in  being  equally  the  stimulus  of  the  whole  circulatory  system, 
and  the  substance  acted  upon  and  appropriated  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  every  part  in  which  it  may  circulate  (§  136). 

It  is  the  same  with  the  sap  of  plants  as  with  the  blood ;  both  being 
alike  the  pabulum  vita.  Sach  is  every  where  converted  into  the 
solid  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and  into  fluids  and  other  prod- 
ucts which  have  their  special  allotment  in  organic  life ;  and  nothing 
is  formed  which  is  not  derived  immediately  from  the  blood  or  sap  (§ 
41-44,  847  c). 

OF  THE   POWERS   WHICH   CIRCULATE  THE  BLOOD.f 

382.  Much  of  the  philosophy  of  medicine  is  involved  in  a  right  es- 
timate of  the  powers  which  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
But,  having  set  forth  this  subject  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  I  shall  now  limit  my  remarks  to  a  state- 
ment of  Uie  most  prominent  facts  ^§  407,  a). 

383,  a.  A  ereat  error  has  prevailed  of  ascribing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  to  Uie  propelling  power  of  the  heart  alone.  Another,  less 
common,  imputes  venous  circulation  to  the  action  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries ;  while  a  still  greater  regards  it  as  a  hydrostatic  phenomenon 
dependent  on  the  arterial  column  of  blood.  Another,  subversive  of 
all  principles  in  medicine,  refers  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels—those instruments  of  all  the  essential  organic  processes — to  cap- 
illary attraction.  Another  supposes  that  the  blood  is  moved  in  virtue 
of  its  own  inherent  power.  Another,  that  the  globular  portion  is 
composed  of  animalcula,  which  traverse  the  circulatory  system  by 
their  locomotive  endowment.  But,  the  most  obnoxious  to  objection 
is  the  latest  speculation  which  flows  flrom  the  universal  doctrine  of 
Liebig,  that 

**  All  vital  activity  arises  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the  food ;"  that  **  the  life  of  ani- 
mals exhibits  itself  in  the  continual  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  its  combination  with  certain  component  parts  of  Sie  animal 
body ;"  and  that  '*  the  cause  of  the  state  of  motion  is  to  be  found  in 
a  series  of  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  organism ;  those 
changes  being  the  results  of  processes  of  decomposition,  to  which  the 
food  itself,  or  the  structures  formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs,  are 
subjected."     (See  §  350,  nos.  9,  10.) 

This  last  hypothesis  imputes  the  circulation  entirely  to  the  chemical 
action  of  oxygen  ^as  upon  the  tissues  and  upon  the  blood  itself;  re- 
jects, altogether,  die  propelling  and  suction  power  of  the  heart,  over* 
looks  the  respiratory  movements,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  motions  of 
Uie  iris,  denies  all  vascular  action,  even  in  the  face  of  such  phenome- 
na as  blushing,  and  all  other  sympathetic  movements,  nor  recognizes 
a  local  morbid  physiological  determination  of  blood,  or  a  morbid  pro- 
cess, or  a  physiological  influence  of  therapeutical  agents,  but  con* 
strues  all  these  unique  results  upon  the  same  chemical  phenomenon. 

383,  b,  A  modification,  however,  of  this  doctrine  concedes  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  heart  in  circulating  the  blood.  The  heart  still 
acts  in  virtue  of  the  combustive  process ;  and  so  far  the  doctrine  is 

*  The  termpawen,  u  here  employed,  oomprehendf  the  initnunenti  of  circoUitioiL 
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consistent  But  it  is  fundamentally  contradicted  by  the  incongruity 
of  the  two  great  sources  of  power  at  the  apex  and  at  the  circumfer* 
ence  of  the  circulation,  when  contrasted  with  the  exact  balance  which 
prevails  between  the  moving  power  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  system.  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  na* 
ture  two  such  distinct  sources  of  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
specific  effect  as  that  which  imputes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
an  associate  mechanical  impulse  by  the  heart  and  a  chemical  process 
in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  129). 

384.  There  are  numerous  elements  concerned  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  each  one  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  substantiate  in  a 
former  work.* 

1st.  The  heart  possesses,  through  its  vital  properties,  an  active 
power  of  dilating  and  contracting  (§  498,  e). 

2d.  The  arteries  possess  a  similar  power,  though  in  a  far  inferior 
degpBe.  This  has  been  determined  by  the  application  of  irritants.-— 
{Medical  and  Physiological  Camm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-152,  375-403.) 

3d.  The  capillary-  arteries,  or  the  reservoirs  of  blood  to  the  ex<* 
treme  vessels,  nave  the  same  power,  which  is  much  more  actively  ex- 
ercised than  in  thelarger  arteries.  The  capillaries  are  consequently 
brought  into  greater  action  when  stimulated  by  physical  agents,  as  in 
inflammatory  diseases,  or  by  the  nervous  power,  as  in  blushing  (§ 
480,  &c.). 

4th.  The  extreme  vessels,  or  terminating"  series  of  the  arterial  sys* 
tem,  have,  also,  a  like  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  actively,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  capillary  arteries  (§  136,  750). 

5th.  The  extreme  capillary  veins  have,  also,  a  special  action  of  the 
foregoing  nature,  which  aids  in  transmitting  the  blood  from  the  arte- 
rial system  to  the  next  larger  series  of  veins. 

6th.  The  larger  veins  possess  the  power  of  dilating  and  contracting 
actively,  accorcung  to  the  varying  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  from 
the  arterial  system.  Their  constant  conatua  to  contract  on  their  con- 
tents assists  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood. 

7tfa.  All  the  cavities  of  the  heart  operate  upon  the  principle  of  an 
exhausting  pump,  during  their  dilatation. 

385.  All  the  foregoing  powers  (§  384)  concur  together,  according 
to  a  consummate  Design,  m  circulating  the  blood.  All  are  important 
elements ;  no  (Mde  adequate  in  itself,  while  each  should  be  studied  by 
itself,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  whole  (§  74,  80, 117, 137, 143, 
155,  156,  169/,  266,  3031  a,  306,  310,  311,  387,  399,  409/  422, 
514  A,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  528  c,  638,  649  J,  733  h,  764  h,  811,  847  c, 
848,  902/;  905). 

386.  The  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are, 
respectively,  nearly  synchronous.  Although  there  be  a  perfect  consent 
of  action  between  the  capillaries,  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the  heart, 
those  vessels  are  not  associated  vdth  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
nor  with  each  other,  in  the  same  way  as  the  actions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries ;  and  they  are  modified,  also,  according  to  the  special  frmc- 
tions  they  perform  in  different  parts  (133  b,  135  a,  136).  The  case 
of  blushing  shows  us  the  law  in  regard  to  the  capillaries  (§  476,  &c.). 

387.  The  final  cause  of  motion  in  the  veins  is  chiefly  that  of  sub- 

*  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  375-426, 147-152,  and  the  Essay 
on  the  Tkeoriet  of  fnJUtmmatioH,  ibid. 
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serring  the  arterial  system ;  and  here  the  consent  of  action  between 
the  veins  and  arteries  is  still  more  illustrative  of  the  profound  nature 
of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  the  functions  of  organic  life. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  the  universal  doctrine  that  the  capacity  of  the 
veins  is  determined  in  a  mechanical  manner  by  the  volume  of  blood 
transmitted  from  the  arteries ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
supposed  physical  distension  and  elastic  contraction  of  the  veins  are 
without  foundation,  and  would  form  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  those  actions 
are  not  only  of  a  vital  nature,  but  that  they  are  a  perpetual  il  lustra^ 
tion  of  sympathy,  depending  upon  sympathetic  relations  of  the  veins 
to  the  communicating  series  of  arterial  capillaries. 

This  peculiar  constitution  of  the  veins  explains  the  reason  why  they 
collapse  when  divided ;  since  their  sympathetic  relation  to  the  arteries 
is  thus  extinguished.  The  veins,  indeed,  appear  to  be  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  action  from  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  with  the  capillary 
arteries  than  the  iris  with  the  retina  (§  514,  k),  whose  phenomena  so 
clearly  demonstrate  the  operation  of  that  principle  in  developing  sen- 
sible motions. 

The  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  veins  are,  therefore,  very 
greatly  effected  by  sympathetic  influences  exerted  upon  them  by  the 
varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  as  well  as  by  the  quantities  of 
blood  they  are  employed  in  transmitting  to  the  veins.  These  influ- 
ences appear  to  be  originally  felt  by  me  capillary  series  of  veins, 
where  the  organic  properties  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and 
thence  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  to  the  larger  series  (§  498^ 
and  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  520,  521,  &c.). 

Did  not  a  consent  of  action  with  the  arteries  (depending  on  the 
principle  of  sympathy,  §  452,  495,  &c.,  498)  exist  in  the  veins,  the  vi* 
tal  contractility,  and  the  elastic  property  of  the  coats,  must  be  me- 
chanically overcome  by  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  to 
them.  The  blood  must  be  forcibly  injected  into  the  capillary  veins 
by  the  vis  a  tergo^  and  in  numerous  parts  which  cannot  be  penetrated 
by  the  finest  injections  of  art.  This  is  utterly  repugnant  to  that  Uni- 
ty of  Design  which  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  organized  being,  and 
would  be  leaving  an  important  function  to  a  fortuitous  and  inadequate 
provision.  Nor  can  it  be  consistently  supposed  that  the  phenomena 
which  appertain  to  one  class  of  vessels  are  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
those  of  the  other,  resulting  in  an  anatomically  associated  seriesi 
mechanicaL 

The  veins  possess,  also,  longitudinal  fibres,  by  which  they  are  fit- 
ted for  rapid  and  uniform  motion  over  an  extensive  tract ;  and  this 
action  implies  a  predominance  of  continuous  sympathy  (§  498).  It  is 
also  proved  that  the  veins,  like  the  heart  and  arteries,  dilate  actively 
on  the  application  of  certain  stimuli  to  their  external  surface.— 
{Med.  amd  Physiolog.  Comm.y  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-152,  375-401.) 

388.  Venous  circulation  is  determined  principally  by  the  suction 
or  derivative  power  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  but  is  aided  by 
the  contractile  power  of  the  large  veins,  by  the  more  specific  action 
of  the  capillary  veins,  and  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  communi- 
cating series  of  arterial  capillaries.  The  contraction  of  the  lef^  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  large  arteries,  have  little  or  no 
agency  in  venous  circulation.     Their  force  is  probably  exhausted,  or 
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nearly  so,  when  the  blood  has  reached  the  terminal  series  of  the  arte- 
rial system. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  carities  of  the  heart 
by  the  powers  just  stated. 

It  is  not  alone  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles  which  constitutes  the 
derivative  power,  as  had  been  supposed  till  1  investigated  this  subject; 
but  equally,  also,  that  of  the  ventricles. 

389.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  have  ex- 
amined every  objection  which  has  been  alleged  against  the  imputed 
dependence  of  venous  circulation  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  atmospheric  pressure.  One  objection  had  been  stated 
with  greater  force  and  apparent  plausibility  than  the  rest,  by  Drs. 
Philip,  Amott,  and  other  eminent  men ;  namely,  that  the  parietes  of 
the  veins  should  collapse  upon  the  supposed  doctrine  of  suction.  To 
this  objection  I  have  replied,  that  the  injecting  j^ower  of  the  commu- 
nicating arterial  capillaries  maintains  the  veins  in  a  state  of  fullness. 
The  perfectly  harmonious  relation  among  the  powers  which  circulate 
the  blood  establishes  a  correspondence  between  the  movements  in 
the  venous  and  arterial  systems,  by  which  nature  has  duly  provided 
against  so  great  an  evil  as  apprehended. 

390,  a.  The  suction  power  of  the  heart,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  the  ''Commentaries,"  is  indispensable  to  the  portal  circula- 
tion, and  to  that,  also,  of  the  lymphatics,  lacteals,  thoracic  duct,  and 
umbilical  vein ;  though,  doubtless,  the  independent  action  of  these 
vessels  contributes  to  the  motion  of  their  contents. 

390,  h.  In  the  foregoing  work  I  have  considered  the  objection  rela- 
tive to  the  occasional  jet  of  blood  from  a  vein  wounded  in  venesec- 
tion in  certain  conditions  of  disease ;  and  I  purpose  now,  from  its 
ambiguous  relation  to  my  subject,  adverting  to  the  causes  of  the  in- 
termitting pulse  that  so  often  attends  congested  states  of  the  liver. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  long  observed ;  but  no  subistantial  cause 
has  been  assigned.  It  is  due,  I  apprehend,  to  two  influences,  one  of 
which  is  sympathetic,  the  other  more  or  less  mechanicaL 

The  sympathetic  is  readily  appreciated ;  the  mechanical,  and  most 
important,  requires  explanation.  In  my  Essay  on  Inflammation,  and 
in  the  present  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  current  of 
blood  IS  accelerated  in  the  vessels  immediately  concerned  in  that 
morbid  process,  notwithstanding  the  enlarged  diameters  of  the  vessels 
(§711,  &c).  But  not  so  in  venous  congestion,  unless  the  propelling, 
and  therefore,  also,  the  suction  power  of  the  heart,  be  considerably 
increased.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  heart, 
in  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  is  even  reduced  below  its  ordinary 
standard,  however  there  may  be  an  attendant  hardness  of  the  pulse 
(§  688).  Now,  therefore,  since  the  veins  undergo  an  enlargement  in 
their  congested  states,  and  since,  also,  the  volume  of  blood  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  heart  through  the  portal  system  is  very  large,  if  it 
enter  that  organ  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
would  embarrass  its  action.  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  sluggish 
or  irregular  ingress,  especially,  as  will  be  seen,  if  not  correspondenl 
with  the  egress  of  blood. 

But,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  pulse  becomes  intermit- 
tent, for  the  first  time,  after  the  hepatic  affection  has  sensibly  yielded. 
This  occurs,  however,  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  in  rather  intense 
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forms  of  venous  congestion,  fiind  where  the  force  of  the  heart,  and 
therefore  its  suction  power,  are  manifestly  increased,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  practitioners,  cautious  of  blood-letting,  will  venture  upon 
the  remedy.  An  incomplete  subsidence  of  the  disease,  and  the 
means  of  treatment,  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  the  suction 
power  being  thus  lessened,  while  the  veins  remain  yet  enlarged,  the 
blood  moves  with  a  tardy  pace  in  the  portal  veins,  and  disturbs  the 
rhythmic  action  of  the  heart. 

There  is  also  another,  and  important  element  of  thi»  mechanical 
cause,  which  consists  in  an  interrupted  balance  between  the  blood 
which  enters  the  heart  and  that  which  is  projected  from  it ;  its  en- 
trance bein^  rendered  slow  by  the  state  of  the  portal  veins,  while  its 
proiection  is  unembarrassed.  If  the  pulse  be  merely  intermittent, 
ana  only  so  after  several  beats,  excitement  from  exercise,  but  not 
from  the  mind,  will  often  restore,  lor  a  short  time,  the  harmony  of 
both  ventricles.  Moral  excitement,  on  the  contrary,  throueh  nervous 
influence,  is  apt  to  increase  the  intermission,  and  often  ad&  an  irreg' 
ularity  (§  227,  509,  &c.).  But,  unlike  the  simply  intermitting,  an  m-- 
regular  pulse  is  commonly  increased  in  its  irregularity  by  violent 
exercise,  as  well  as  by  excitements  of  mind.  The  intermitting  pulse, 
on  the  contrary,  is  often  most  strongly  pronounced  in  the  horizontal 
posture. 

The  nature  of  the  tympaf&utie  caiise  will  be  readilv  appreciated 
by  the  accurate  observer,  when  he  considers  how  often  intermis* 
sions  or  irregularities  of  the  pulse  are  increased  by  a  ftiU,  and  some- 
times a  scanty  meal  (§  512). 

Cerebral  inflammation  often  gives  rise  to  an  irregular  action  of  the 
heart ;  but  here  the  cause  is  determined  by  the  nervous  power  alone 
(§  226,  &c.).  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  also^  the  pulse  ts  apt  to  be 
more  irregular  than  intermittent ;  while  in  diat'of  the  liver  it  may 
be  both  (§  687,  &c). 

391.  The  valves  of  the  veins  have  been  universally  supposed  to  con- 
tribute  essentially  to  venous  circulation,  by  supporting  the  column 
of  blood.     This,  however,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  is  a  mistaken 

*  opinion  ;*  for  they  are  always  open  when  the  current  of  blood  is  pass- 
ing. Like  the  valves  of  the  heart,  their  great  final  cause  is  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  blood  when  pressure  operates,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
like  design  of  the  fr^uent  inosculation  of  the  veins.  The  supposed 
co-operation  of  tiie  voluntary  muscles  in  venous  circulation  is  also 
merely  accidental. 

392,  a.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  circula- 
tion is  strictly  relative  to  the  properties  of  life.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  blood  is  forced  along  the  returning  vessels, 
is  entirely  incidental;  and,  although  the  transit  of  blood  from  one 
part  to  another  is  merely  mechanical,  its  motion  originates  entirely  in 
vital  agencies.  The  facts,  of  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
predicated,  are  very  numerous,  and  contribute  to  some  of  the  most 
important  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  consider  yet  farther  some  of  the  most  indisputable,  and  to  re- 
gard them,  at  die  same  time,  in  their  connection  with  the  laws  of 
which  they  are  the  foundation. 

392|t  h.  Although  the  vascular  system  contributes  an  important  part 
*  Medioal  and  Phyiiological  Ckmxmentariei^  tqL  il,  p.  419,  486. 
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toward  the  ooimnoii  citculation,  the  heart  poBsesaeB  within  itself  a 
general  control  over  this  great  function  of  fife.  Had  it  been  other* 
wise,  "  a  thousand  causes  might  intervene^  over  which  the  organ,  so 
limited  in  influence,  oould  have  no  control,  to  retard  or  divert  the 
course  of  the  blood ;  and  which,  by  occasioning  one  short  delay,  might 
prevent  its  return  forever.*'  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  great  mo* 
itive  source,  through  its  contractile  power,  in  the  univeraal  act  of  dis- 
tribution, but,  to  effect  a  return  of  the  venous  blood,  '*  it  is  made  the 
centre  of  atmospheric  firessure  and  gravity,  and  designates  the  staee 
in  the  circulation  in  wmch  a  deficiency  of  supply  would  be  die  last  m 
being  fek.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  per* 
formed*  and  life  pres^red,  notwithstanding  long  and  copious  <Us* 
charges  of  bloody  which,  upon  any  other  hypothesis,  must  have  been 
fatal.  Foe,  according  to  uiese  hypotheses,  the  heart,  or  at  least  the 
auricles,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  projection.  They  mark  the  highest 
advance  of  the  tide,  and  would  firat  be  abandoned  by  the  retiring 
fluid*  They  would  be  drained  by  every  profuse  hemorrhaffe,  and  the 
heart  would  expend  its  energy  in  fruitless  efforts  to  circulate  a  fluid 
that  came  not  witliin  its  reach.''  Upon  any  other  llheory,  how  could 
what  Armstrong  calk  "  the  beautiful  balance  between  die  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  hewt"  be  preserved?  How,  otherwise,  would  the 
circulation  be  restored  in  ayncope  1  In  respect,  also,  to  the  absorbent 
power,  it  is  farther  well  said  by  Carson,  that, "  though  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  data  from  which  the  power  of  the  heart  can  be  cal* 
culated,  there  must  exist,  nevertheless,  certain  limits,  within  which  it 
must  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  confined.  If  we  consider  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  circulation  is  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  weight  of  the 
whole  body;  that  this  great  mass  is  spread  over  an  immense  surface; 
that  it  is  therefore  subjected  to  great  resistance  from  fiiction,  espe- 
cially in  the  small  vessels  where  each  globule  is  to  be  rolled  over  a 
fixed  surface;  that  the  curretits,  in.  consequence  of  anastomosing 
brandbes,  are  perpetually  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  at- 
traction must  powerfully  prevail  between  the  blood  and  small  vessels; 
when  we  consider  the  mass  moved,  the  motion  with  which  it  is  moved, 
and  the  resistance  opposed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  labor 
could  have  been  pertormed  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  ventricle ;'' 
besides  the  obvious  objections  of  die  liability  of  the  curvature  of  the 
aorta  and  the  capillary  arteries  to  be  n^tured,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  portal,  placental,  and  lymphatic  circulation  ^§  390). 

Again,  ''Uie  two  trunks  of  the  ascending  and  descending  cava  meet 
at  the  heart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  straight  fine.  Ilie  streams 
of  blood  which  are  conveyed  by  these  vessels  to.  the  heart  are  placed 
at  that  point  in  direct  opposition.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  blood 
is  returned  to  the  heart  by  a  w  a  tergo,  this  position  of  the  vessels  is 
the  most  unfavorable  that  can  be  conceived  for  the  office  that  is  as- 
signed to  them.  The  momentum  of  blood  in  one  vessel  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  that  oithd  other;  or,  if  the  current  in  the  descending  was 
stronger  than  that  in  the  ascending  cava,  the  blood  in  the  weaker 
stream  would  be  prevented  ixotn  ever  reaching  the  heart." 

398,  c.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  en>eciaUy 
in  the  Essays  on  Inflammation,  wad  the  Powers  which  Circulate  the 
Blood,  I  have  exhibited  a  great  amount  of  proof  estabfishing  the 
vital  actions  of  the  capillaiy  blood-vessels,  and  showing  that  the  mo- 
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mentum  of  the  blood,  as  deiiTed  fixnn  the  left  cardiac  Tentricle,  is 
nearly  lost  in  the  capillaries.  The  opinion  of  Hunter,  Bichat,  Philip, 
and  other  distingruished  obeenrers,  to  the  same  effect,  being  founded 
upon  the  most  ample  inrestieations,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  a  question  of  such  fundamental  importance  in  the  philosophy 
of  organic  life.  **  Have  they,"  says  Wilson  Philip,  "  who  maintain 
that  the  circulation  is  supported  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart 
alone,  made  even  the  juaest  calculation  of  the  degree  of  resistance 
to  be  overcome  in  driving  the  blood  through  two  capillary  systems  at 
such  a  rate,  that,  in  a  given  time,  the  same  quantity  shall  be  delivered 
by  tbe  veins,  which  is  thrown  into  the  arteries  1  Have  they  made 
any  estimate  of  the  strength  necessaty  in  the  different  sets  of  vessels, 
and  particularly  in  the  larger  arteries,  to  sustain  a  power  capable  of 
overcoming  this  resistance  7  Let  them  give  what  imaginable  power 
they  will,  they  cannot  make  this  power  greater  than  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  will  bear  without  rupture." 

So  completely  arrested,  mdeed,  is  the  momentum  of  blood  when 
it  reaches  the  arterial  capillaries,  so  manifest  are  the  vital  actions  of 
these  vessels,  and  so  unaccountably  did  Philip  and  Bichat  overlook 
the  suction  power  of  the  heart,  that  they  ascribed  the  circulation  in 
the  veins  entirely  to  the  propelling  action  of  the  capillary  arteries. 
Owing  to  this  limited  view,  Bichat  was  led  to  observe,  that,  **  not- 
withs^nding  all  that  has  been  written  as  to  the  cause  of  venous  cii> 
culation,  there  is  an  obscurity  in  it,  in  which  there  are  but  few  rays 
of  light"  The  circulation  of  the  liver  embarrassed  him  especially ; 
since  any  general  hypothesis  which  should  fail  here  must  be  wholly 
abaiidoned  (^  390).  He  considered  it,  hovraver,  "  incontestibly 
proved,  that  when  the  blood  has  arrived  in  the  general  capillary  sys* 
tem,  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  influence  of  the  heait,  and  that  the 
left  ventricle  has  no  influence  in  the  venous  system." 

392,  d.  The  demonstrations  of  a  direct  nature,  to  show  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  blood-vessels  (the  veins  as  well  as  arteries), 
are  too  numerous  and  various  for  concentrated  observation.  They 
are  scattered  throughout  this  work,  and  many  of  importance  occur 
only  in  ^e  Medical  and  Fhynological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  147- 
15i^,  375-401).  The  original  suggestions  of  many  belong  to  myself, 
as,  also,  their  general  application  to  the  subjects  before  me.  It  has 
been  one  of  my  special  objects  to  demonstrate  an  active  dilatation  of 
all  the  blood-vessels,  a»  well  as  their  active  contraction.  The  latter, 
indeed,  proves  that  the  dilatation  is  active  and  vital.  The  greater 
principle  lies  in  the  necessity  of  a  counteracting  power ;  since  active 
contraction  alternating  with  dilatation  necessarily  implies  correspond- 
ing principles  of  motion,  or  there  would  be  a  permanent  state  of 
contraction  or  tonic  spasm.  The  sanguiferous  system,  therefore, 
would  be  devoid  of  function,  and  nothing  but  ''  stagnation"  would 
\>e  the  great  law  of  organic  nature  (§  748). 

393.  The  doctrine  of  venous  circulation,  as  I  have  expounded  it 
here,  and  proved  it  extensively  in  the  "  Commentaries,"  is  replete 
with  the  most  important  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical 
conclusions.  It  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  whole  mechanical  hypoth- 
esis and  the  stimulant  treatment  of  venous  congestion  (§  788-793), 
as  shown  in  my  Essay  on  that  affection.  It  determines  all  the  great 
fundamental  points  which  have  been  in  dispute  respecting  the  circu- 
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ladon  of  the  blood«  It  prores  that  the  propelling  force  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  loet,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  extreme  capillary 
arteries.  It  proves,  what  is  of  greater  importance  than  all  things 
else  in  the  Institutes  of  medicine,  that  the  extreme  vessels  possess  an 
independent  vital  action ;  since  otherwise  the  blood  could  never  be 
earned  forward  in  the  veins  by  the  power  of  suction  (§  389).  But 
that  would  not  be  the  greatest  oversight  in  the  plan  of  organic  na- 
ture. 

394.  The  highest  practical,  as  well  as  philosophical,  conclusions 
are  involved  in  a  coirect  estimate  of  the  powers  which  dJetermine  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (§  393).  But  there  are  no  errors  so  prolific 
of  evil,  and  so  derogatory  to  medical  philosophy,  as  that  which  as- 
Bumes  a  passive  state  of  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries,  or  that 
circulation  is  carried  on  in  that  series  by  capillary  attraction,  or  by 
their  oxydation  (§  383). 

Were  either  of  these  hypotheses  true,  there  could  be  none  of  the 
organic  products,  as  derived  from  the  blood,  no  secretion,  no  nutri- 
tion — ^not  a  principle  in  physiology,  pathology,  or  therapeutics;  for 
all  the  essential  organic  functions,  and  all  the  processes  of  disease, 
are  carried  on  by  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries  (§  481  g^  483,  &c.^. 

Consider  the  phenomena  of  sympathy ;  contemplate  the  experi- 
ments of  Philip  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions ;  study 
the  laws  of  the  nervous  power  in  their  relation  to  organic  functions ; 
observe  how  instantly  mental  emotions  will  variously  affisct  the  action 
of  the  heart,  or  bring  a  suffusion  of  blood  to  the  pallid  face,  or  how 
stimuli  appUed  to  the  brain  will  as  instantly  produce  corresponding 
results  (§  481-485) ;  and  you  will  concede  that  these  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  nervous  power  demonstrate  the  independent  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  overturn  the  physical  and  chemical 
hypotheses  of  life. 

395.  The  foregoine  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic 
systems  upon  the  capillaries  and  extreme  vessels  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance m  pathology,  and  in  the  philosophy  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. These  vessels  are  not  only  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  they 
«ustain  all  the  morbific  influences  which  result  in  sympathetic  dis- 
eases, and  upon  these  vessels  all  remedial  agents  exert  their  curative 
effects,  whether  by  their  direct  action,  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233|,  456  a). 

396.  Nor  is  it  alone  an  active  condition  by  whicli  the  terminal  se- 
ries of  arteries  is  remarkably  distinguished.  Our  various  fiausts  estab- 
lish the  no  less  important  principles,  that  the  several  orders  of  term- 
inal vessels  have  tneir  vitid  properties  and  actions  strongly  pronoun- 
ced, and  that  these  properties  and  actions  are  peculiarly  modified  in 
their  natural  state,  both  in  a  general  sense,  and  in  different  parts,  and 
that  they  are  liable  to  various  other  peculiar  modifications  from  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  therapeutical  agents.  Hence,  all  our  cura- 
tive means  must  have  a  steady  and  direct  reference  to  the  existing 
condition  of  these  extreme  capillary  vessels  (§  149,  150,  &c.). 

397.  Of  the  extreme  vessels  physiologists  have  supposed,  with  great 
reason,  that  there  are  at  least  three  series ;  one  being  destined  for  nu- 
trition, another  for  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  fluids,  and  an- 
other series  coinciding  with  the  veins. 

Without  being  disposed  to  submit  this  question,  in  the  least,  to  the 
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microscope  (§  131),  di«re  might  be  allowed,  acoording  to  Wagner, 
what  baa  probably  been  hyp<3&etically  suggested  by  the  weU-known 
simplicity  of  nature,  that  theve  is  '^  but  one  kind  of  termination  in  fe£> 
erence  to  an  artery«-a  passage  into  avein  throuffh  a  capillary  vessel, 
and  an  intermediate  network.*'  In  this  case,  however,  there  must 
either  exist  lateral  projections  from  the  termitial  capillary,  or  there 
must  radiate  fitim  the  "  intermediate  net^work"  yessek  whose  office  is 
to  carry  tbe  white  blood,  from  wbicb  are  eliminated  the  materials  ibr 
nutrition,  &c 

S9S.  The  extreme  vessels  whidi  are  destined  for  nutrition,  secre> 
tion,  and  excretion^  elect  from  the  blood,  contained  in  their  resenroirs 
the  capillary  arteries,  the  precise  elements  that  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  each  peculiar  compound  throughout  the  body,  and  in 
such  uniform  proportions  and  modes  of  combiniitian  as  shall  fbrerer, 
and  without  deviation,  render  them  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  every  part,  as  ordained  at  the  Orbation  (§  41-44).  This  is  done 
in  virtue  of  the  peculiarly  modified  states  of  irritability  and  other 
propoties  of  life,  according  to  the  exact  office  of  every  pert.  Yet 
are  these  the  vessels  which  are  said  to  be  under  the  sole  government 
of  physical  and  chemical  laws  (§  383),  and  whose  morbid  state  in  in- 
flammation is  constituted  by  a  mechanical  relaxation  of  their  parietes, 
and  a  stagnation  and  coagulation  of  their  contents  (§  711,  &c.)  \ 

399.  In  their  natural  state,  the  foregoing  vessels  refuse  admissioB 
to  the  red  globules  of  blood,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiarly  modified  ir^ 
ritability;  and  this,  therefore,  where  the  calibre  surpasses  the  diam* 
eters  of  the  red  globules.  There  is  no  mechanical  "  ^training  afoi 
tbe  finer  from  the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood"  by  an  inadequate  capa* 
city  of  those  vessels  which  convey  only  white  blood  (§  493,  d)*  The 
separation  is  effected  in  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  by  causes 
whicb  are  very  foreign  to  "  strainers*'  and  "  sieves"  (§  129,  135-138, 
S06,  649  d).  The  same  principle  interprets  the  admission  of  the  red 
globules,  into  those  serous  vessels,  in  inflammation.  Irritability  is  there 
morbidly  affected,  and  the  usual  process  of  vital  decomposition  of  the 
blood  is,  of  course,-  arrested  (§  327-329)«.  The  entire  blood  then  finds 
its  way  into  the  lymph  vessels,  as  they  are  called ;  and  tbe  oreanio 
law  by  which  that  result  is  determined  (§  192, 278)  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  two  experiments ,-  one  by  Buniva,  the  othw  by  Procten 
The  experiments  also  confirm  the  doctrines  vdiich  I  have  taught  as  te 
the  character  of  the  nervous  power,  and  its  agency  in  organic  actions, 
while  each  observer  pursuing  different  routes,  and  attaining  a  com- 
mon end  through  opposite  effects,  but  by  common  principles  relative 
to  the  nervous  power^  illustrate  and  confirm  the  experiments  of  each 
(§  222-233},  476,  &c.,  500). 

Buniva  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  an  injection  of  an  artery  of 
a  living  dog,  till  he  divided  the  spinal  cord,  when,  by  tbus  withdraw- 
ing the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power,  the  capillaries  lost  their  pecu- 
liar susceptibility,  and  the  contents  of  the  syringe  passed  fireely  on^— 
Buniva. 

In  Procter's  experiment,  "  a  horse  was  killed  by  dividing  tbe  me- 
dulla, the  bowels  turned  aside,  and  the  brancb  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  joins  tbe  ischiadic,  laid  bare ;  also,  one  of  the  arteries 
of  the  leg.  A  wire  applied  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat* 
tery,  defended  with  sponge,  was  applied  to  the  nerve,  and  the  nega- 
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fiv^  wiro  to  tlie  artery.  The  positiTe  wire  was  then  drawn  slowly 
along  the  plates  of  a  fifty-plate  batteiy^  and  the  effiact  was  oertainly 
not*  only  to  reprodnca  the  pulsation  in  the  artery,  but  also  clearly  to 
excite  circulatioB  in  tbe  more  minute  vessels."  A  by-^stander  ex- 
claimed, ^' See  hew  that '{Mpe  beats  when  they  put<on  those  wires!'' 
«— Procter,  tm  the  Sympathetic  Nerve.     1844. 

•  To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  experiment  by  Dr.  Hall  (^  263)v 
whtc^,  it  will  hare  been  observed,  is  insuperably  opposed  to  his  con* 
elusions  as  to  the  agency'of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  ovgsaic 
actions,  and  as  examined  hi  my  Essays  on  "Vitality,"  &c.  (p.'429 
note)*' '  See,  also,  Experiments  l^  Kriemer,  §  485,  and  Philips,. $  483» 
and  Dr.  Parry's  case,  §  487,  gg. 

5.  APPROPBUTION,   OR  NUTRITION  AND   SBCRETIONr       . 

400.  Appropriation,  like  assimilation,  is  a  comprehensive,  though 
less  complex,  function.  It  embraces  what  are  commonly  designated 
as  two  functions,  namely,  nutrition  and  secretion. 

401,  a.  A  common  fluid  being  formed,  and  distributed  to  the  sever- 
al parts  of  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  then  appropriated  to  their 
several  uses. 

401.  b.  Animals  are  discingQished  by  an  unceasing  change  of  the 
materials  of  whidi  they  are  composed.  The  actions  of  life  disturb 
the  composition  of  parts,  which,  being  thus  unsuited  for  the  purposes 
of  organization,  azM  reduced  to  a  fluid  state,  are  returned  to  the 
general  circulating  mas$  of  blood,  where  they  either  again  undergo 
assimilation,  or  are  eiiminated  and  cast  off  by  the  excretory  organs. 
To  supply  this  waste  is,  in  part,  the  office  of  appropriation,  which 
furnishes  new  molecules  from  the  blood,  m  exact  conformity  with  the 
process  of  disintegration  af^er  growth  is  completed,  but  occurring  in 
excess  while  nutrition  is  engaged  in  rearing  up  the  &bric  to  a  state 
of  maturity.  Appropriation  is  also  the  function  through  which  those 
secreted  fluids,  which  act  as  auxiliaries  in  the  processes  of  life,  are 
renewed  in  their  original' character. 

402.  Appropriation,  the^refore,  whether  it  refer  to  the  increase  and 
renewal  of  the  solid  parts,  or  to  the  production  of  useful  fluids,  being 
equally  a  process  of  secretion,  every  organic  product,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  the  result  of  iBOctetion.  But  appropriation,  as  applied  to 
the  useful  fluids  that  are  formed  from  the  Dlood  or  sap,  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  an  act  of  secretion ;  and  though  the  next  function 
which  will  be  considered,  namely,  eeereHon,  is  very  analogous,  yet  the 
final  causes  of  secretion  and  excretion  being  entirely  diflerent,  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  be  arranged  as  distinct  processes. 

Smce,  however,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  excretion  are  very  analo- 
gous processes,  secretion  vi  a  good  generic  term  for  the  whole.  Each 
process  consists  of  certain  acts  by  which  new  formations  are  gener- 
ated from  the  blood.  All  parts  are  first  eliminated  in  a  fluid  state* 
Such  as  are  destined  for  nutrition  assume  the  condition  of  the  solids 
which  they  supply  as  soon  as  eliminated ;  such  as  subserve  the  uses 
of  fluids  remam  permanently  fluid.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  ap- 
j)ropriation,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  the  highest  act  of  assimila- 
tion, but  may  be  very  properly  regarded  as  a  function  by  itself. 

403.  Every  part  of  the  body  possesses  a  secreting  apparatus,  since 
every  pact  appropriates  the  blood  to  itself  (§  398). 
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404.  The  organs  which  generate  the  permanent  fluid  products  Bte 
very  various,  and  more  complex  than  such  as  carry  on  nutrition.  The 
former  are  either  glands  or  simple  membranes,  acting  in  their  com- 
pound condition  ($  92).  The  immediate  .instruments  consist  of  a  sim- 
ple series  of  extreme  vessels  which  pervade  every  part,  and  which 
are  every  where  so  constituted,  anatomically  Bnd  vitally,  that  they 
elaborate  from  the  common  nutritive  fluid  sudi  compounds  as  are  ex- 
actly conformable  tp  the  nature  of  each  part  respectively  (§  41-44« 
133,  &c.,  136  h,  188,  &c.,  205,  &c.,  233,  397,  398). 

405.  The  variety  of  secreted  products,  solid  and  fluid,  is  greater, 
and  the  quantity  more  abundant  m  animals  than  in  plants,  and  in  pro- 
portion, also,  to  the  complexity  of  organization. 

406.  The  following  products  of  secretion  which  remain  more  or 
less  fluid  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first  six  are  common  to 
most  animals : 


Grastric  juice.    . 
Saliva. 

Pancreatic  juice. 
Bile. 


5.  Serous  flmds. 


6.  Mucous  fluids. 


7.  Tears. 


» Concerned  in  digestion. 

Of  the  serous  tissues. 

'*     cellular  tissue. 

*'      articular  tissues. 

«     chambers  of  the  eye. 

'*     capsule  of  the  lens. 

^'     labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
Of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  mouth. 

«*  "  "        nose. 

««  "  «'        pharynx. 

"  "  **        larynx  and 

trachea. 

«<  "  "        lungs. 

"  "  "        stomach. 

"  "  "        intestines. 

**     urinary  and  genital  organs. 

**     skin  of  aquatic  animals. 


Suet,  and  fat  of  cellular  tissue. 
Marrow  of  bones. 
Liquids  in  the  crypte  of  the  sldn. 
Cerumen  of  the  ear. 
Fatty  fluid  of  prepuce. 
Many  other  oily  productB. 
Ink. of  the  sepia. 
Liquids  of  insects. 
Virus  of  serpents,  &c. 
Galvanism  of  torpedo,  &c. 
Humors  of  the  spider,^  and  of  other  insects,  from  which  their 
webs,  cocoons,  &c.,  are  formed. 

C  Germinal  fluid. 
Semen. 

Product  of  vesiculae  seminales. 
Liquor  of  Cowper's  glands. 
Liquids  in  the  fcdtal  membranes. 
The  milk  of  mammifera. 


8.  Fatty  or  oily  liquids. 


9.  Fluids  of  defense. 


10. 


11.  Fluids  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the 
species. 
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The  ibregoing  fluids  are  variable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  an- 
imal, but  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  analogous,  respective* 
ly,  in  aU  (§  63,  &c.,  83). 

407,  a.  In  considering  the  mechanism  and  the  function  of  appro- 
priation, it  devolves  upon  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  as  in  all  other 
anatonuc&l  and  physiologica]  inquiries,  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  laws  upon  which  the  mechanism  is  founded,  and  un- 
der which  the  phenomena  take  place.  It  will  still  be  my  purpose, 
therefore,  to  inteirogate  the  whole  in  their  various  relations,  and  to 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  by  contrasting  the  defects  of 
spurious  systems. 

407,  b.  The  exact  anatomical  condition  of  the  instruments  of  nu- 
trition and  secretion,  as  well  as  the  functions  themselves,  can  never 
be  luDught  within  the  cognizance  of  sense ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
practical. use  to  know  them  beyond  what  is  revealed  by  the  vital  and 
physical  results  (§  83,  131^.  By  these  facts  we  are  enabled  to  insti- 
tute many  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  physiolo^.  By 
them,  especially,  we  demonstrate  the  errors  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  doctrines  of  capillary  circulation,  and  of  the  chemical  and 
mechanicfd  hypotheses  relative  to  secretion.  By  them,  we  show  that 
all  the  products  from  the  bbod,  as  well  as  effusions  of  blood  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  capillary  hemorrhage,  find  their  way  out  of  the 
vessels  through  open  orifices,  and  that  the  physical  doctrines  of  per- 
colation, and  endosmose  and  exdosmose,  have  no  foundation  in  or- 
ganic nature  (§  131,  275). 

407,  c.  It  has  been  also  seen  by  demonstrations  in  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  ovum,  that  uppropriatbn  is  conducted  by  the 
same  powers  throughout  the  life  of  the  oeing  that  were  brought  into 
action  by.  the  stimulus  of  semen ;  and  it  may  be  now  added  that  the 
coincidence  is  beautifully  enforced  by  a  progressive  and  uninterrupt- 
ed march  of  that  primary  development,  which  was  instituted  in  tne 
ovum,  after  the  beginning  of  independent  life  (§  63-81,  153-159). 

408,  The  mechanical  doctrine  of  filtration,  which  supposes  the  in- 
calculable variety  of  secreted  products  to  exist  already  formed  in 
the  blood  (§  41),  still  disfigures  the  physiology  of  the  schools,  and 
forms  a  prominent  characteristic  in  the  prevcoling  pathologv  of  in- 
flammation. To  the  whole  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  chemical 
hypotheses,  I  have  given  an  extensive  investigation  in  my  Essays  on 
the  Humoral  Pathology,  on  the  Vital  Powers,  on  the  Theories  of  In- 
flammation, on  Endosmose  and  Exdosmose,  and  on  Diabetes,  as  em- 
braced in  ihe  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  Many  re- 
markable assumptions,  intended  to  sustain  the  physical  rationale  of 
vital  processes,  are  there  examined  and  refuted.  But,  the  explosion 
of  one  error,  it  has  been  said,  often  prepares  the  way  for  another ;  as 
exemplified  in  the  following  quotation  relative  to  die  hypothesis  of 
endosmose  and  exdosmose : 

'*  This  permeability  to  gases,"  says  Liebig,  ''  is  a  mechanical  prop- 
erty, common  to  all  animal  tissues ;  and  it  isfomnd  in  the  same  degree 
in  the  living  as  in  the  dead  tissue  " — ^Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, — 
See,  also,  §  350. 

409,  a.  When  considering  the  subject  of  proteine  in  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  18),  I  reserved  for  this  place  aU  that  was  not  immediately  rel- 
ative to  elementary  composition.    What  was  there  set  forth  should  be 
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applied  in  conneetioa  with  whnt  I  Bfaatl  now  adTance  in  contiiniatioii 
of  the  subject 

409,  b.  We  have  seen  that,  in  opposition  to  the  received  doctrines 
as  quoted  from  Liebtg  in  section  18,  there  is  nodiing  in  the  secreted 
products  of  animab,  solid  or  fluid,  that  subsist  on  vejietable  substan- 
ces similar  to  the  fiiodt  except  in  elementary  composition,  nor  in  the 
Uood  itself;  while  it  is  also  affirmed  by  Liebig,  tbat  **  anak^,  that 
fertdt  mmret  of  error y  hat  nnfortumateiy  led  to  the  vert  unapt  com- 
PABiaoN  of  the  vital  Jmctiome  4^ plants  tnth  thoee  qfanimahJ'  But 
the  reader, -who  may  have  attended  to  the  parall^  columns,  and  the 
sections  on  the  chemical  hypotheses  of  disease  and  therapeutics,  will 
be  neither  surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  now  and  formerly  indicated 
as  to  the  prerogative  of  the  vegetable  kingd(»n  in  doing  the  whole 
wovk  of  assimilation;  and  even  trespassing  upon  that  of  appropriation^ 
in  behalf  of  the  animal  tribes,  nor  unprepared  for  a  farther  explosion 
ef  die  doctrine  by  its  principal  author.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  the 
chemilBt  yet  farther  in  his  oontradiction  of  the  great  fiindamental  doc- 
trine (§  18).     Thus: 

'^  We  must  not  Ibrget,"  says  Liebig,  "that,  in  whatever  light  we 
may  view  the  vital 'operations,  the  production  of  norreiu  matter  from 
the  Uood  pvesuppoees  a  change  in  the  composition  and  qualities  of 
the  constituents  of  blood*  That  such  change  occurs  is  as  certain  as 
that  the  existence  of  the  nervous  matter  cannot  be  denied.  In  this 
sense,  we  must  assume  that  from  a  compound  o£proteine  may  be  form- 
ed ^^rst,  seoond,  third,  ice.,  product^  before  a  certain  number  of  its 
elements  can  become  constituents  of  the  nervous  matter." 

Again,  having  in  view  another  special  pomt,  we  are  told  that 

^'  This  much,  at  least,  b  undeniable,  that  the  herbs  and  roots  con- 
sumed by  the  cow  contain  no  butter ;  that  in  hay,  or  the  other  fodder 
of  oxen,  no  beef  suet  oxists ; .  that  no  hog's  lard  can  be  found  in  the 
potato  refuse  given  to  swine;  and  that  the  food  of  geese  or  fowls 
contains  no  goose  fiit  or  capon  fat  ;"*^"  that  as  yet  no  trace  of  starch 
or  sugar  has  been  detected  in  arterial  blood,  not  even  in  animals 
which  had  been  fed  exclusively  with  those  substences."-<-(See  Comm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  674-682.) 

And  what  gives  special  plausibility  to  these  speculations  is  the  con- 
troversy which  has  taken  place  between  ^*  the  Reformer""  on  one 
side,  and  Dumas  and  other  French  chemists,  on  the  other,  respecting 
the  origin  oifat ;  the  former  maintaining  that  it  results  from  trans- 
formations of  sugar,  starch,  and  other  "  vegetable  ]proximate8,"  while 
the  latter  contend  that  not  only  this,  but  agree  with  Liebiff  that  all 
the  other  unique  products  of  herbivorous  animals  are  formed  vrithout 
the  aid  of  their  complex  assimilating  organ8,--that  they  are  merely 
applied  as  generated  by  the  plant.  In  this  latter  doctrine  is  also  seen 
ia  striking  display  of  the  human  mind  to  run  into  simple  views  of  na^ 
ture ;  overlooking  all  the  complicated  facts  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
animal  organization,  and  making  the  ultimate  sustenance  of  animal 
life  but  one  remove  from  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  (§  303J-, 
304,305,322), 

And  again,  when  chemical  demonstrations  cannot  be  resisted, 
-   <*  We  must  admits**  says  Liebig,  "as  the  most  important  result  of 
the  study  of  the  cempoeition  of  gelatinous  tissue,  and  as  a  point  unde^ 
miahly  established,  that,  although  formed  from  compounds  oiproteinOf 
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it  no  longer  bdongs  to  the  series,  of  the  oompoands  of  proteme.  No 
substance  ANALoaous  to  the  tissues  yielding  gelatin  is  found  in  vege- 
tables." 

Nay,  not  even  in  the  blood  itself;  though, 

^'  It  is  conceivable  that  membranes  and  tissues  which  3rield  gelatin 
are  formed  from  albumen  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  of  the  elements 
of  watery  and  those  of  ammonia,  accompanied  by  a  separation  of  sul- 
phur  and  phosphorus.  At  aU  events^  their  composition  is  entirelt 
DiFFBBBNT  Jrotn  that  of  the  cki^  constituents  of  the  blood."  "  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  diese  tissues  are  ^formed  finom  the  constituents 
of  the  blood"  !  Q.  E.  D.-^Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  chemist  is  finally  coerced  to  the  admis- 
sion that  many  of  the  most  important  organic  compounds  depend 
altogether  upon  the  specific  action  of  organs  by  which  they  are  elab' 
orated  from  the  blood,  and  that  he  is  even  embarrassed  with  a  "  doubt" 
whether ''  these  tissues  are  formed  from  the  constituents  ci  the  blood." 
This  is  all  the  vitalist  desires.  It  betrays  the  factitious  nature  of  the 
whole  ph3rBical  rationale.  It  proclaims  that  every  secreted  product  is 
different  from  the  common  source  of  supply,  and  dtSerent  in  every 
part  of  the  animal.  Chyme  differs  from  chyle,  and  blood  from  either. 
£ach  differs  in  every  species  of  animal,  from  man  down  to  the  white- 
blooded  tribes ;  yet  each,  wherever  existing,  is  forever  the  same  in 
the  same  species.  And  so  with  plants,  even  with  such  as  seek  for 
ammonia  and  nitrates  upon  the  dung-hill,  or  others  that  geoher  iodine 
fix>m  the  deep  (§  289,  350,  nos.  26|,  77).  Each  product,  therefore,  is 
generated  in  its  unique  characterisrics  by  agents  and  processes  which 
are  designed  specifically  for  the  formation  of  each.  Nor  would  this 
be  doubtful  to  any  observer  who  may  pass  along  the  various  grada* 
tions  of  the  assimilating  organs  from  their  simple  condition  in  plants 
to  that  complexity  which  demanded  die  superaddidon  of  the  nervous 
systems  (§  336). 

If  we  take,  now,  the  premises  on  which  the  chemist  proceeds  to 
the  exact  conclusions  wnich  he  sets  forth  in  his  fbrmulao  of  organic 
compounds,  those  who  have  been  inattentive  to  his  method  wul  be 
surprised  at  its  destitudon  of  all  but  vague  conjecture,  where  organic 
compounds  are  ooncemed  ;  and,  for  the  unique  nature  of  these  com* 
pounds,  the  reader  must  turn  to  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
Compontion.    The  following  is  die  great  starting  point : 

^'  The  organs  are  formed  from  the  blood,  and  contain  the  elements 
of  the  blood.  They  become  transformed  into  new  compounds  with 
the  addidon  only  of  oxygen  and  water*  'Hence  die  reladve  prop<»> 
don  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  must  be  the  same  as  in  die  blood. 

*^  If,  dien,  we  subtract  from  the  composition  of  blood  the  elements 
of  the  urine,  then  the  remainder,  deducting  the  oxygen  and  water 
which  have  been  added,  must  give  the  composition  of  the  bile.  - 

"  Or,  if  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  we  subtract  the  elements  of 
the  bile,  the  remainder  must  give  the  composition  of  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid"  !  Q.  E.  D.— -Liebio's  Animal  Chem- 
istry. 

Such,  once  more,  is  the  basis  of  oi'ganic  chemistry,  with  all  the  ap- 
parent precision  of  mathematics,  in  its  extraction  of  a  cube  root ;  yet 
never  the  same  in  its  analysis  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
blood,  avowing  die  homogeneous  nature  of  that  compound  of  17  or 
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18  elements,  and,  finally,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  mathematical  acca- 
racy,  allowing  that  there  is  no  one  organic  compound  elaborated  from 
the  blood  l|y  the  living  similar  to  the  results  of  artificial  processes. 
This  I  have  already  abundantly  shown,  even  in  the  present  section, 
and  in  another  relative  to  it  (§  18).  The  same  evidence  abounds  in 
the  parallel  quotations  (§  350),  and  a  dance  at  the  **  Animal  Chem' 
istiy"  or  the  **  Organic"  would  supply  other  facts  for  my  present 
purpose.  Thus,  in  the  following  sentences,  enough  is  conceded  to 
substantiate  my  position ;  and  it  is  worth  the  specific  remark  that 
**  we  know  with  certainty"  that  albumen  and  fibrin  have  not  the  same 
composition. 

"  We  must  be  careful  not  to  deceive  ourselves  in  our  expectations 
of  what  chemical  analysis  can  do.  We  know,  with  certainty,  that  the 
numbers  representing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  organic  elements 
are  the  same  in  albumen  and^^'n,  and  hence  we  conclude  that  t|iey 
have  the  same  composition." 

'*  If  we  reflect,  that  from  the  albumen  and  Jibrin  of  the  body  all 
the  other  tissues  are  derived,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  can  only 
occur  in  ttoo  ways.  Either  certain  elements  have  been  added  to,  or 
removed  from,  their  constituent  parts,"  and  so  on. — Liebio's  Animal 
Chemistry. 

4  409,  c.  If  the  viper  be  fed  exclusively  with  any  one  substance,  its 
peculiar  poison  wul  be  generated  ;  and  so  of  the  characteristic  prod- 
ucts of  the  civet,  the  cuttlefish,  the  skunk,  the  beaver,  &c. ;  each^ 
also,  being  always  generated  by  one  particular  part.  Here,  then,  are 
tests  for  an  important  and  comprehensive  philosophy.  From  these 
we  may  descend  along  a  scale,  wnere  we  shall  find  in  some  of  the  so* 
creted  products  of  every  animal  and  plant  certain  prominent  charac* 
teriatics  which  declare  Uiat  not  only  these,  but  the  less  striking,  also, 
are  as  much  dependent  on  special  organization,  and  special  powers 
and  actions,  as  the  poison  of  the  viper,  or  the  foetor  of  the  skunk,  or 
the  civet,  or  the  beaver,  or  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish,  &c.  Will  any 
thing  in  nature,  excepting  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  produce  a 
substance  at  all  analogous  to  the  gastric  juice  1  Is  there  any  thing 
analogous  to  semen  in  the  blood  ?  Can  it  be  generated  by  any  thing 
but  the  testis  (§  83,  b)  1  Can  it  be  surmised  that  it  is  at  all  the  prod* 
uct  of  forces  which  govern  the  inanimate  world  1  Consider  the  na- 
ture of  granulations,  so  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  yet  so  analogous  to 
the  products  of  nutrition.  From  whatever  parts  of  the  body  they 
spring  up,  they  have  all,  originally,  the  same  appearance.  The  same 
in  bone  as  in  muscle.  But,  so  various  are  the  modifications  of  their 
vital  constitution,  that  they  ultimately  elaborate  substances  exactly 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  tissues,  respectively,  by  which  the 
granulations  were  generated.  We  know  that  there  must  be  specific 
powers  to  effect  these  results,  and  that  in  each  tissue,  and  in  the  gran- 
ulations thereof,  the  powers  are  modified ;  and  we  know,  also,  that 
the  results  defy  all  explanation  by  any  chemical  or  mechanical  laws. 

409,  d.  Carry  the  same  principle  to  morbid  conditions.  Is  not  the 
virus  of  hydrophobia  generated  exclusively  by  the  salivary  glands, 
and  by  those  glands  in  a  particular  state  of  disease,  and  probably,  also, 
by  the  canine  and  feline  tribes  alone  1  Does  not  every  morbid  prod- 
uct require  a  specific  mode  of  disease  1  Is  not  this  distinctly  exem* 
plified  in  scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox ;  and,  therefore,  equally  true 
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in  less  striking  cases  1  Equally  as  true  of  common  pus  as  of  the  pus 
of  variola  1  And  here  I  would  refer  to  what  I  have  said,  in  my  Es* 
say  on  Inflammation,  of  the  nature  and  formation  of  pus  ;*  how  its 
formation  is  indiscriminately  imputed  by  the  same  philosophers  to  a 
spontaneous  alteration  of  blood  m  the  large  vessels,  to  chemical  ac- 
tions in  the  small,  and  to  the  decomposition  of  dead  animal  matter ; 
how  its  analysis  has  led  difi*erent  chemists  to  opposite  conclusions 
both  as  to  its  nature  and  formation;  and  how  it  is  affirmed  by  the 
chemist  to  be  unchangeably  the  same,  whether  the  product  of  an  ab> 
scess,  of  a  chancre,  or  of  the  variolous  pustule.  The  confusion  in 
these  respects  is  very  remarkable,  showing  the  perfect  inadequacy  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  explanation  is  attempted;  while  they, 
who  believe  that  animated  nature  operates  by  other  forces,  see  noth- 
ing but  admirable  simplicity,  and  a  fountain  of  the  highest  practical 
advantages  to  mankind. 

409,  e.  Again,  do  we  not  find  remarkable  relations  between  the 
structure  of  secreting  oigans  and  the  matter  secreted  (§  346)  ]  Where 
organization  is  most  complex,  the  secretions  are  most  compounded, 
and,  as  the  structure  becomes  more  and  more  simple,  so  also  do  the 
corresponding  secretions.  And  yet,  in  the  most  simple  membranes, 
appai*ently  of  the  same  organization,  the  products,  according  to  Cu- 
vier  and  others,  are  almost  as  various  as  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, consisting  of  fluids  in  some,  and  of  air  in  others ;  yet  always  the 
same  in  each  species.  On  the  other  hand,  what  complexity  of  organ- 
ization in  the  liver  of  the  higher  animals;  yet  all  is  precise,  harmoni- 
ous, and  adapted  to  specific  ends.  Those  ends,  and  that  complexity, 
are  fatal  to  all  the  chemical  and  physical  views  of  the  functions  of 
assimilation  and  appropriation.  And  yet  is  the  secretion  of  bile, 
which,  according  to  the  chemists,  is  composed  of  forty  different  com- 
pounds, and  these  made  up  o£  four  or  five  elements,  compared  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  chemical  evolution  of  carbon  from  the 
blood ;  and  the  liver  is  also  said,  by  distinguished  physiologists,  to  be 
merely  an  •'  abdominal  lung."  We  are  told  that  "  physiologists  have 
been  induced  to  suppose  that  the  structure  of  the  kidney  is  such  that 
it  allows  the  urea  to  percolate  through  the  fine  vessels  emptying  into 
its  pelvis,  like  the  mechanical  operation  of  sifting  or  Jiltering,  but  de- 
nies a  passage  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  arterial  blood."  But 
how  '*  deny"  them ;  why  do  they  never  escape ;  why  do  not  the  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  come  this  way,  and  vice  versa  ?  Is  it  more  di£5[- 
cult  for  one  substance  to  ''  sift  and  filter"  its  *'  passage"  through  one 
set  of  vessels  than  the  other  ?  The  iatro-mechanical,  it  is  true,  are 
comparatively  few  with  the  iatro-chemical  philosophers.  The  latter 
have  also  greater  zeal.  They  are  more  recently  m  a  field  full  of  se- 
ductive novelties,  and  other  allurements,  while  pure  chemistry  can 
ofier  nodiing  but  the  details  of  analysis. 

409,  y!  All  the  secreted  fluids  have  not  onl^  an  apparatus  peculiar 
to  each,  whose  complexitv  corresponds  remarkably  with  the  com- 
pound nature  of  their  products,  but  they  are  all  destined  for  import- 
ant specific  ends  in  the  economy  of  living  bodies ;  a  final  purpose  of 
which  chemistry  and  physics  are  wholly  incapable.  One  would  be 
perfectly  unsuited  to  the  ofiice  of  another,  and  would  be  even  destruc- 
tive of  life,  in  most  of  the  cases,  should  one  product  interchange  with 
*  In  Msdicai  and  Phy$iologieal  Commentaria,  toL  iL,  p.  181-204. 
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another  (§  129, 135-137).  The  saliva,  gaatric  and  pancreatic  juicea, 
are  cLesigned  fcir  digestion;  the  blood  being  thus  an  almost  direct 
cause  of  its  own  reproduction  (§  323-325,  356  a).  The  bile  sub- 
senres  three  specific  purposes,  which,  when  regarded  in  their  connec- 
ticm,  supi^ly  one  of  tne  most  remarkable  instances  of  Desi^.  This 
fluid  participates  directly  in  the  assimilation  of  food,  is  the  important 
cai^e  of  peristaltic  motion,  and  performs,  lastly,  that  inferior  office, 
which  is  often  regarded  as  its  only  one,  of  contributing  with  the  lungs^ 
kidneys,  and  skin,  as  an  emulgent  of  the  blood,  though  in  a  different 
aspect  from  the  organs  of  excretion  (§  415, 423).  The  products  of  the 
serous  membranes  are  designed,  for  the  most  psrt,  to  facilitate  organic 
and  voluntary  movements ;  mucus  serves,  like  the  cuticle,  to  protect 
its  organ  against  offending  causes,  &c. ;  the  '*  humors"  of  the  eye,  and 
of  the  internal  ear,  are  media  of  communication  between  external  ob- 
jects and  the  nerves  of  sensation ;  and  they  are  wondeifully  adapted  to 
the  laws  which  they  are  intended  to  subserve.  The  semen,  milk,  fat, 
animal  heat,  &c.,  are  other  remarkable  examples  of  final  causes  which 
secretion  is  intended  to  fiilfilL  To  these  mignt  be  added  many  others, 
less  important,  but  not  less  to  our  purpose ;  as  the  poison  of  snakes  and 
of  insects,  the  galvanism  of  aquatic  animals,  the  ink  of  the  sepia,  the  flu* 
id  fix>m  which  the  spider  builds  his  house,  and  with  which  we  cure  in- 
termittent fever,  &c.  And,  when  we  regard,  in  connection,  the  bile, 
the  gastric  juice,  semen,  milk,  &;c. — all  derived  from  the  homogeneous 
blood, — and  consider  the  uniformity  of  tjieir  respective  composition 
in  health,  their  changes  according  to  the  alterations  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties in  disease,  and  these  changes  corresponding  with  certain  moai- 
fications  of  the  vital  phenomena,  are  we  not  moved  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  total  difference  in  their  nature  1  Is  there  any  relief  for 
our  astonishment  but  in  a  firm  reliance  upon  powers  that  are  equally 
unique  in  their  operation  ?  Would  not  amazement  otherwise  increase, 
tiU  it  should  prove  that  the  human  mind  does  not  rightly  interpret  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  is  unjust  to  its  own  endowments  t 

409,  g.  If  we  now  survey  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall  find  all 
things  constituted  upon  the  same  plan.  The  poppy,  digitalis,  croton, 
spurge, — every  thing  growing  side  by  side  in  the  same  earth,  the  same 
air,  and  watered  with  die  same  fluid,  have,  each  one,  its  unique  and 
unvarying  sap  and  secreted  products ;  an  infinite  variety  of  precise 
combinations  derived  firom  about  four  simple  elements  (§  41,  42). 
Again,  also,  not  only  different  species  of  plants  when  flourishing  in  the 
same  soil  yield  different  products  throughout,  but  the  same  species 
have  produced,  firom  the  day  of  their  creation,  the  same  identical 
products,  in  all  their  parts,  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  And 
so  of  all  animals,  vdiatever  the  variety  of  food.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  are  also  amazed  at  the  systematic  Design  manifested  in 
the  coincidences  between  the  various  elementary  combinations  and 
their  virtues  as  vital  stimuli,  or  as  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  which 
obtain  among  numerous  species  of  many  genera  of  plants,  and  which 
are  maintained  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil  to  which  the  plants  may  be 
Subjected.  But,  while  these  analogies  prevail  among  the  medicinal 
properties  of  certain  extensive  groups  ot  plants,  the  products  of  each 
species,  and  of  the  several  parts  of  tne  same  species,  have  certain  pe- 
culiarities, and  these,  too,  will  depend,  in  many  plants,  upon  the  stage 
of  their  advancement  toward  the  flowering  season,  while  they  are  not 
influenced  by  soil,  climate,  &c.  (§  52,  155). 
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409,  h.  Apply  wbat  has  now  been  said  of  the  products  from  the  sap 
of  plants  to  the  formation  of  blood  alone,  which  is  composed  of  about 
the  same  elements,  and  we  see  how  vain  the  attempts  to  explain  by 
chemieal  laws  even  the  formation  of  chyle ;  its  conversion  even  from 
a  white  to  a  deep  red  color,  and  yet  that  color  changing  to  white  again 
under  the  influence  of  slight  disease ;  and,  finally,  the  vitality  with 
which  the  blood  is  endowed.    And,  notwithstanding  the  complexity 
of  the  human  body,  its  endless  variety  of  food,  and  its  artificial  com* 
binations  and  changes,  has  not  the  chemist  given  us  a  standard  of  the 
composition  of  the  chyle,  the  blood,  the  gastric  juice,  bile,  saliva,  milk, 
&c.,  by  which  their  morbid  changes  are  to  be  tested  in  all  countries, 
at  all  seasons,  at  all  ages  of  man  and  of  the  world  1    Has  he  not  told 
us  that  all  this  is  so  uniform  in  the  natural  state  of  the  animal,  so  unlike 
the  results  of  chemical  agencies,  that  when  changes  arise  they  are  in- 
dicative of  changes  in  health  1    And  does  he  not  offer  to  show,  that 
this  alteration  of  the  blood  and  secretions  is  so  uniform  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  disordered  health,  that  you  may  tell  by  it  the  nature 
of  disease  and  the  appropriate  remedy  (§  5y  5i  a)  1    Is  not  this  the 
basis  of  practical  bumoralism  ?    I  grant  the  fact  as  to  the  relation  of 
specific  cnanges  in  the  secretions,  me  blood,  also,  and  specific  modifi- 
cations of  action.    But  is  not  all  this  in  absolute  opposition  to  what- 
ever is  known  of  the  capricious  operation  of  chemical  forces  ?     And 
what  shadow  of  proof  is  there,  that  these  vital  powers,  which  the  chem- 
ist now  and  then  invokes  to  his  aid,  are  not  entirely  adequate  to  the 
physiological  results  that  are  ascribed  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  1   And 
having  also  Just  reminded  the  reader  that  the  elementary  composition 
of  the  blood  and  sap  is  about  the  same  in  all  animals  and  plants,  he 
can  hardly  be  prepared  to  believe  that  they  are  the  same  thing,  either 
in  a  general  sense,  or  as  it  respects  the  individual  species  in  either 
department  of  the  organic  kingdom. 

409,  i.  And  now,  turning  again  to  the  mere  physical  theorist,  if 
ther^  be  any  who  cannot  appreciate  the  objections  which  I  have  set 
forth  to  their  peculiar  views  of  secretion,  let  them  appeal  to  their  or- 
dinary habits  of  observation,  and  look  at  the  condition  of  the  blood 
as  reputedly  laden  with  the  various  compounds  which  are  supposed 
to  be  strained  off  from  the  great  vital  fluia.  What  an  unphilosophicd 
mixture !  All  the  forty  ingredients  of  the  bile  into  whicb  that  homo- 
geneous substance  is  separated  by  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
chemist, — all  the  variety  into  which  the  urine  is  resolved  by  the  same 
ingenious  devices, — ^mucus,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  albumen,  gelatin,  ce- 
rebral substance,  fat,  tears,  sweat,  milk,  semen,  the  germinal  fluid, 
&c.,— nay,  more,  all  the  peculiar  compounds  which  go  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  each  one,  and  no  other, 
strained  off  by  that  part  alone  which  has  been  forever  engaged  in  the 
individual  office  of  eliminating  one  exact  compound,  or  one  special 
variety  of  compounds.  Nor  is  this  the  end  oi  the  absurdities ;  for 
the  same  physical  doctrine  supposes  that  this  principle  is  coextensive 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  every  species  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal embraces  in  its  circulating  fluid  special  varieties,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  make  up  the  many  millions  of  specific  and  unvarying  com- 
pounds of  which  the  organic  kingdoms  are  composed  (§  41).  Nor  is 
It  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  which  surrouna  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  bypotheses  of  secretibn,  that  all  these  millions  of  compounds 
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are  liable  to  exact  variations,  according  to  morbid  cbanges  in  the 
parts  bjT  which  they  are  elaborated. 

409,  j.  Is  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  eatcUyns  better  calculated 
than  the  mechanical  to  resolve  the  g^at  problem  which  concerns  the 
formation  of  the  millions  of  unique  products  from  one  common  fluid/ 
and  in  conformity  with  the  facts  wnich  have  been  hitherto  stated  % 
This  doctrine  is,  doubtless,  the  most  ingenious  of  any  which  has  been 
advanced  by  chemistry ;  but  it  has  little  to  sustain  it  even  of  the  spe- 
cious analogies  supplied  by  inorganic  processes.  Indeed,  so  little  is 
catalysis  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  that  its 
existence  is  aonied  by  many  able  chemists.     Thus : 

''  Liebig,"  says  Muld^,  "  has  been  led  to  reject  catalysis  entirely, 
and  to  give  a  totally  different  explanation  of  facts.  '.  He  has  assumed^ 
that  chemical  forces  are  in  action  in  those  substances  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  supposition  of  Berzelius,  are  capable  of  exciting  action, 
though  without  taking  part  in  that  action ;  and  he  thinks  that  by  such 
chemical  action,  another  may  be  excited  in  other  substances.  He 
adopts  the  principle,  indicated  by  La  Place  and  Berthollet,  that  a 
molecule,  bein^  put  in  motion,  can  communicate  its  motion  to  others, 
if  in  contact  with  them.  He  applies  this  principle  to  yeast  especial- 
ly," &c. — Mulder's  Ckftnistry  tf  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. 

In  section  360},  J,  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  catalytic  theory  as 
advocated  by  Mulder ;  and  in  the  Medical  and  Phvsiological  Com- 
mentaries (vol.  i.,  p.  55-78)  I  have  considered  specifically  the  obsta- 
cles to  its  application  to  organic  processes,  while  it  must  encounter, 
also,  all  that  I  have  here  alleged  against  the  mechanical  and  other 
physical  doctrines.  Nor  is  it  the  least  objection  to  the  whole  chem- 
ical system  of  organic  life,  that  the  two  principal  leaders  in  organic 
chemistry  **give  a  totally  different  explanatum  offacts^*^  that  make  up 
the  essential  attributes  of  living  beings.  Mulder  affirms  that  Liebig's 
theory  is  an  '* assumption,"  while  Liebig  ^'rejects  entirely*'  the  cata- 
lytic theory  of  Mulder.  The  medical  reader  will  easily  appreciate 
the  worth  of  Liebig's  *<  assumption,"  by  referring  to  its  attempted 
**  explanation  of  facts"  as  revealed  by  disease.  (See  §  350,  nos.  40, 
41,  42,  44,  45,  350J;) 

It  has  been  hardly  worth  while  to  advert  particularly  to  the  hy- 
potheses which  assign  to  electricity  and  galvanism  an  agency,  more 
or  less  extensive,  in  the  formation  of  the  secreted  products,  or  which 
regard  the  nervous  system  as  the  source  and  conductors  of  that  fluid, 
or  which  identify  galvanism  with  the  nervous  power.  Enough  is  here 
said,  as  also  of  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  power  (§  222-239, 500, 
&e.),  to  evince  the  absence  of  all  connection  or  organic  processes  and 
results  with  electrical  or  galvanic  influi^^ces.  In  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  however,  I  have  critically  explored  the 
whole  subject  (Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers,  and  its  Appendix). 

410.  Vfe  may  therefore  well  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
portant in  the  wKole  compass  of  physiology,  and  in  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  medicine,  as  a  proper  understanding  of  the  vital  con- 
itttudon,  in  their  properties  and  functions,  of  those  extreme  vessels 
by  which  nutrition  and  secretion  are  performed.  Those  are  also  the 
instruments  of  all  moi-bid  processes,  and  those  by  which  all  morbid 
products  aie  elaborated  from  the  blood.  And  since  all  healthy  prod- 
ucts ai^  clearly  the  lesult  of  processes  to  which  there  is  nothing  anal- 
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ogous  in  the  world  of  4ecul  matter,  how  obviouBly  must  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  disease,  all  those  of  inflammatory  conditions,  which  vary  but 
little  from  the  natural  standard,  be  owing  to  the  same  vital  processes 
of  those  formative  and  secretory  vessels  somewhat  diverted  n-om  their 
natural  states,  and  in  which  deviations  disease  must  be  allowed  to  con* 
enst  (§  750). 

411.  Finally,  the  function  of  appropriation  is  that  which  evinces, 
more  than  any  other,  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle.  This  princi- 
ple, being  admitted  as  the  basis  of  that  function,  must  be  carried  to  ev- 
ery other  process  of  living  beings.  It  is  by  appropriation  that  the  new 
elementary  combinations,  in  their  endless  variety,  are  formed  from 
the  blood  or  sap.  By  nutrition,  which  begins  at  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  in  the  aspect  of  growth,  under  the  government  of 
a  peculiar  power,  as  admitted  by  all,  the  organic  being  is  carried  for- 
ward to  full  maturity,  and  maintained  while  life  continues.  At  every 
stacfe  of  his  existence,  it  is  the  dame  process  as  that  which  was  start- 
ed by  the  impression  of  the  semen  upon  the  germ ;  and,  since  no  new 
results  are  brought  forth,  no  new-  powers  can  be  called  into  opera- 
tion. The  living  semen  is  the  first  stimulus  of  the  organic  properties 
of  the  embryo,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  those  vital  stimuli 
which  forever  after  maintain  the  same  powers  in  action,  and  by  which 
the  same  nutrition,  or  the  same  elementary  combinations,  are  effected 
at  every  subsequent  stage  of  existence.  By  nutrition,  through  the 
operation  of  these  vital' properties,  and  according  to  specific  plans  in- 
stituted by  the  Creator,  and  to  be  forever  perpetuatea  by  the  substi- 
tuted energy  of  the  vital  principle,  all  those  forms  of  organic  beings, 
which  past  by  almost  insensible  gradations  from  the  mushroom  up  to 
the  gigantic  tree,  and  frbm  the  microscopic  animalcule  to  the  majesty 
of  man,  are  maintained  in  all  their  exact  peculiarities,  in  all  their  anal- 
ogies to  each  other,  in  all  their  vital  and  moral  attributes.  It  is  by 
nutrition,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  specific  modes  in  which  some  three  or 
four  principal  elements  are  united  together,  and  joined  to  pre-existing 
parts  of  the  same  nature  (§41, 42),  that  each  animal  or  plant,  accord- 
mg  to  its  species,  accjuires  and  maintains  a  specific  configuration  and 
organization,  exhibiting  vital  results  that  are  peculiar  to  each,  pro- 
ducing specific  germs  that  are  developed  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  parent,  and  each  pursuing  forever  a  certain  path  which 
was  marked  out  for  itself  alone  by  the  Hand  which  gave  it  existence. 
Such,  and  far  more,  is  the  wonderfid  patoer,  a  power  substituted  for 
the  Creator  HifMtlf^  which  directs  capillary  circulaition,  and  governs 
the  process  of  nutrition  in  the  development  of  the  embiyo,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  the  being,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

Briefly,  then,  the  whole  essential  philosophy  of  organic  life,  all  that 
is  important;  or  useful,  or  dignified  m  medicine,  is  directly  relative  to 
the  vital  constitution,  and  the  vital  actioiM)  of  the  formative  and  secre- 
tory vessels.  Here  u  the  labyrinth  o/tifet  here  of  disease^  here  the  «rf- 
iitnate  aim  of  medical  phUotophy. 

6.  EXCRETION* 

412.  Excretion  is  the  sixth  grand  function  common  to  animals  and 
vegetables.  It  is  analogous  to  secretion,  and  is  performed  by  analo- 
gous organization ;  though  the  differences  in  these  respects  are  prob- 
ably gre^tter  than  between  nutrition  and  secretion,  in  their  ordmary 
acceptation  (§  402,  404). 
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413.  By  excretion  useless  matter  is  elaborated  from  the  blood  and 
ejected  from  the  body.  The  results  of  this  (unction,  therefore,  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  secretion,  which  are  destined  for  use* 
fill  purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

414.  The  terminal  series  of  the  arterial  system,  as  with  appropri- 
ation, are  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  function  of  excretion. 
But,  like  secretion,  a  compounded,  organization  is  necessary  to  excre- 
tion. In  this  respect  there  appears  to  be  about  the  same  anatomical 
yarietv  allotted  to  secretion  and  excretion  (§  404).  The  same  tissue, 
indeed,  and  even  the  same  part,  may  perform  both  functions ;  as  in 
the  lungs,  and  in' the  uterus  (§  135). 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  coincidences,  the  final  causes  of 
excretion  and  secretion  are  so  very  different  (§  413),  the  processes 
which  give  rise  to  such  opposite  results  should  be  regarded  as  differ- 
ent fimctions. 

415.  The  difference  between  secretion  and  excretion,  as  denoted 
oy  their  respective  uBe^,  is  confirmed  by  the  elementary  constitution 
of  the  products  of  these  functions ;  those  of  secretion  being  organic, 
those  of  excretion  inorganic.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
special  elementary  changes  take  place  in  the  urine  soon  after  its  elim- 
ination from  the  blood.*  Urea  may  be  also  artificially  produced; 
and  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact  when  chemically  formed  out  c^ 
blood,  or  even  n-om  the  urine  (§  53,  h). 

416.  The  principal  excreted  substances  are,  1st.  Carbon  ;  2d.  SweeU  ; 
3d.  Urine.  The  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  are  the  organs  by  which 
they  are  elaborated.  The  lungs  and  skin  exercise  their  fimction, 
principally,  after  nutrition  and  secretion  have  been  perf«rmed,  and 
are,  therefore,  mainly  concerned  in  excreting  the  waste  parts  of  the 
body ;  though  this  devolves  also  upon  the  kidneys,  especially  in  dis- 
ease. 

417.  a.  No  one  of  the  foregoing  products  is  of  an  organic  nature ;  and 
the  supposed  triumph  of  the  chemist  in  manufacturing  urea  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  the  dependence  of  or^;anic  compounds  on  chemical  process- 
es than  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  sweat  and  the  urine  be- 
ing liable  to  transformations  as  soon  as  elaborated  (§  415),  and  more 
especially  as  every  chemical  agent  by  which  their  analysis  is  attempt- 
ed necessarily  changes  their  composition,  their  actual  condition  at  me 
moment  of  their  pr^uction  can  never  be  known.  Such,  also,  is  true 
of  the  analysis  oi  every  organic  compound.  The  very  analysis  sup- 
poses the  generation  of  compounds  or  of  elements  in  artificial  modes ; 
but  the  original  compound  oeing  the  product  of  the  organic  powers, 
the  transformation  of  its  elements,  whether  spontaneous  or  effected  hj 
the  chemist,  and  through  certain  agencies,  occurs  in  certain  determi- 
nate modes,  and  according  to  the  influences  which  had  been  impressed 
by  the  organs  of  life  (§  54,  a).  Besides,  it  is  now  fully  admitted  that 
many  very  uniform  and  remarkable  formations  out  of  organic  com* 
pounds,  and  themselves,  too,  allied  to  organic  substances,  have  no  such 
natural  existence;  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  narcotin,  &c.  (§  42,  409). 
Even  Magendie  threw  in  the  way  of  proximate  analyses  the  conclu- 
sive feet  that,  "  during  the  short  transit  from  the  vascular  tubes  to 
your  receiver,  the  component  elements  of  the  blood  are  found  to  effect 
a  new  arrangement." 

*  See  iMieal  and  Phyndogieal  CommnUtrUh  vol  i,  p.  596. 685, 603, 675-679. 
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417,  b.  When,  therefore,  I  may  speak  of  changes  in  the  *^  compo- 
nent parts"  of  organic  compounds,  I  refer  either  to  such  as  may  he 
wrought  hy  organic  processes,  or  hy  influences  exerted  hy  less  oh- 
vious  causes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bUe  (§  316),  or  to  those  chemical 
transformations  of  a  specific  nature  which  depend  upon  chemical 
agencies  (a). 

«  418.  Carbon  is  the  greatest  excrement  of  animals,  and  is  evolved 
from  plants.  In  the  former  it  is  effected  by  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  and  often  by  the  skin  0  135) ;  in  the  latter  by  the  leaves  (§  303|  )• 

419,  a.  The  excretion  of  carbon  by  the  lungs  b  construed  by  the 
chemists  according  to  their  rules  of  interpreting  other  organic  actions. 
But,  as  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  ^'  Commentaries,''  to  establish  the 
vital  character  of  this  phenomenon,  I  shall  only  now  advert  to  its  phi- 
losophy, and  in  connection  with  that  which  respects  the  production 
of  animal  and  vegetable  heat  (§  433,  &cJ).  They  are  thus  associated 
by  myself  out  of  regard  to  the  confusion  which  has  befallen  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemist  But,  appealing  to  him  who  sees  in  organic 
nature  its  plainest  contradistinctions  from  inorganic,  I  would,  in  this 
place,  submit  to  his  understanding  whether  it  be  not  probable  that 
the  same  philosophy  attends  the  elaboration  of  carbon  by  the  lunffs 
and  by  the  skin,  and  whether  that  function  of  the  skin  in  many  animus 
be  not  as  much  an  oivanic  process  as  the  associate  secretion  of  sweat  1 

419,  b.  But,  if  the  foregomg  analogies  be  not  sufficiently  conclusive, 
consider,  next,  the  elaboration  of  that  excrem^titious  matter,  the 
urine ;  which  all  but  the  purely  physical  philosopher  recognize  as  a 
vital  process.  And,  again,  shall  it  be  admitted  tl^at,  while  nature  has 
constituted  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  bladder,  &c.,  upon  her  universal  plan  of  organization,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  vital  fimction  of  generating  mucus,  she  has  step- 
ped aside  in  an  isolated  part  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  to 
introduce,  along  with  the  vital,  a  chemical  function  ?  It  is  the  same 
argument  as  derived  from  the  production  of  sweat,  in  its  connection 
with  carbonaceous  matter;  and  here  the  analogy  brings  itito  co- 
operation every  product  of  the  living  being,  and  establishes  the  whole 
upon  common  principles. 

419,  c.  There  remains,  however,  a  demonstration  from  analogy 
which  is  perfectly  irresistible.  We  have  already  seen  how  differendy 
modified  in  their  vital  character  are  not  only  different  tissues,  and  tis- 
sues of  the  same  apparent  or^nization,  but  even  different  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue.  We  have  seen  this  exemplified 
in  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  especially  by  the  specific  nature  of  the 
product  of  certain  parts.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  but  that  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue 
which  lines  the  stomach  that  will  generate  gastric  juice,  while,  also,  it 
produces  mucus  (§  133-136).  Now,  carry  this  to  another  part  of  the 
same  continuous  tissue  which  lines  the  air-cells,  and  the  inference  is 
plain  that  if  the  gastric  juice  be  elaborated  by  a  vital  process,  so  also 
IS  the  carbonaceous  matter.  Nor  can  any  objection  be  urged  that 
other  parts  of  th%  mucous  system  do  not  contribute  to  the  function  of 
decarbonization  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  less  delicate,  and 
therefore  less  permeable  to  the  air,  than  the  mucous  portion  of  the 
lungs,  since,  in  some  animals,  that  dense  organ,  the  skin,  performs  the 
same  office.    Nor  is  there  a  better  chance  for  the  application  of  en- 
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dosraoee  and  exdoamoee,  Bince  atmospheric  air  is  often  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach. 

420.  Perspiration  or  sweat,  which  is  sensible  and  insensible,  being 
^aborated  by  an  organ  of  highly  complex  organization,  is  clearl j  a 
product  of  organic  actions ;  and  since  the  skin  of  some  inferior  ani- 
ma]8,  like  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  eliminates  both  mucus  and 
carbon,  this  coincidence  of  function  in  two  very  complex  oreans  may 
be  considered  worthy  of  some  regard  in  forming  the  logical  mduction 
to  which  the  &cts  in  the  preceding  section  may  seem  entitled. 

421.  The  excretion  of  urine  is  the  next  great  source  of  depuration 
to  the  blood  Like  the  other  products  of  excretion,  it  contrioutes  to 
the  process  of  assimilation  by  its  depurating  effects  (^  416).  It  is  as- 
tonishing, too,  with  what  rapidity  many  substances  appear  in  the  urine 
after  their  admission  into  the  stomach  ;  often  not  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes  intenrenin^.  This  i-apidity  of  excretion  is  particularly  true 
of  all  m&tter  which  is  offensive  to  the  organization. 

422.  a.  There  is  a  remarkable  sympathy  subsisting  between  the 
kidneys  and  skin,  by  which,  as  it  were,  thev  interchange  functions 
with  each  other.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  urine  is 
most  abundant  in  cold  weather,  and  the  perspirable  matter  most  de- 
ficient, and  vice  versa;  and,  as  a  general  principle,  when  one  excre- 
tion abounds,  the  other  is  lessened.  This  is  true  in  disease  as  in 
health  (§  129). 

422,  b.  For  the  fulfillment  of  their  final  cause,  the  kidneys  possess 
an  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power 
(§  188,  &c.,  226,  528  b).  Hence  arises  the  rapid  and  profuse  excre- 
tion of  urine  when  fear  and  certain  other  emotions  of^the  mind  are 
in  operation.  The  same  affirmation,  too,  may  be  made  of  the  skin, 
though  perhaps  less  extensively.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  fear 
so  readily  induces  copious  sweats.  In  either  case,  the  phenomena 
are  owing  to  the  direct  development  and  determination  of  Uie  nervous 
power  upon  the  organs,  respectively.  These  phenomena,  too,  prove 
the  great  susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  to  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  power,. and  are  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  inter- 
changes of  action  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  (§  129,  230). 

But  there  are,  also,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  just  stated, 
great  sympathetic  relations  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  and  many 
other  oreans,  though  these  relations  are  much  more  manifested  by  ef> 
fects  which  arise  sympathetically  in  the  excretory  organs  than  by  the 
influences  of  these  organs  upon  other  parts.  This  is  mostly  seen  in 
disease,  and  during  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  applied  to  the 
stomach.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  snsceptibility  of  the  skin  and  the 
kidneys,  in  their  excretory  function,  to  remedied  agents,  that  a  large 
variety  have  received  the  denomination  of  sudoriflcs,  and  another 
class,  diuretics.  But,  owing  to  the  special  vital  constitution  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  by  which  they  are  rendered  sensitive  in  their  ex- 
cretory function  to  a  thousand  slieht  influences,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
foregoing  denominations  of  remedies  convey  hypotheses  that  are  un- 
founded, and  of  injurious  tendencies.  There  are  no*better  sudoriflcs 
than  fear  and  hot  water;  no  better  diuretic  than  impending  danger 
(§  246,  500,  &c.). 

422,  c.  In  respect  to  the  foregoing  jprinciple  as  shown  by  diseased 
conditions,  the  facts  are  not  less  famuiar.    In  such  cases,  an  organ 
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which  18  naturally  designed  for  secretion  may  sometimes,  by  a  morbid 
increase  of  its  products,  take  on  the  relative  function  of  excretion, 
and  thus,  both  by  morbific  sympathetic  influences,  and  by  copious 
elaborations  from  the  blood,  diminish  or  suspend  the  excretion  of 
urine.  In  the  cholera  asphyxia  this  excretion  would  fail  entirely, 
even  when  the  profuse  intestinal  discharges  were  unattended  by  tke 
usual  perspiration.  But,  m  die  case  of  the  intestinal  affectiouj  much 
was  due  to  the  morbific,  vital  influences;  since  we  often  see  the  urine 
increased  by  the  active  operation  of  cathartics.*  Scarcely  a  morbid 
state  disturbs  the  organs  of  digestion  without  diminishing  or  increas- 
ing the  eflete  products  of  the  kidneys  and  skin,  especially  of  the  for* 
mer  oigan.  The  kidneys,  however,  being  designed  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  depuration,  do  not  hold  a  corresponding  sway  over  the  great 
organs  of  life,  but  mainly  so  as  it  respects  their  dependence  upon 
those  organs  (§  139);  while  a  greater  reciprocity  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  essential  viscera  of  life,  and  a  predominant 
sympathy  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  as  organs  of  excretion, 
evince  the  wonderful  nature  of  Desien  m  its  provisions  and  limita- 
tions, according  to  the  final  causes  which  directed  the  plan  of  organic 
life  (§  325). 

423.  How  vain  the  attempt  to  refer  any  of  the  foregoing  processes 
and  results  to  any  of  die  forces  or  laws  which  rule  in  tiie  inorganic 
world!  The  entire  rationale  rests  upon  the  pecUliu-  operations  of 
the  nervous  power,  and  tiie  laws  of  sympathy  (§  222,  &c.,  435,  &c., 
455  e,  500).  A  balance  of  actions  and  products  is  thus  perpetually 
maintained,  though,  of  course,  with  less  uniformity  and  exactness  in 
sickness  than  in  health.  But  nature,  ever  provident,  has  so  constitu- 
ted the  properties  of  life,  that  when  one  organ,  whether  excretory  oac 
aecretory,  becomes  morbidly  suspended  in  its  function,  the'  evil  will 
be  felt  by  other  organs,  through  the  nervous  power ;  and  they  will 
thus  take  on,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  that  suspended  organ.  If  the 
excretion  of  qrine  be  wholly  arrested,  not  only  the  skin,  but, many 
other  parts,  may  join  in  tiie  conceited  action  of  relief.  But,  no  other 
part  will  ever  excrete  urine,  no  more  than  tiie  skin  will  secrete  se- 
men.t  The  absurdity  of  this  prevailing  doctrine  is  shown,  at  once, 
by  the  fiict  tiiat  urine  would  excoriate  tiie  eliminating  vessels  of  every 
part  excepting  those  of  the  kidney  (§  83  6,  133,  &c.). 

Organs  of  pure  secretion,  however,  may  take  on,  in  consequience 
of  the  foregoing  condition,  the  office  of  excretion ;  that  b  to  say,  they 
will  elaborate,  along  with  their  natural  fluids,  tiie  excrementitious 
matters,  in  certain  peculiar  combinations,  which,  in  the  healthy  state 
of  the  kidneys,  would  appear  in  the  form  of  urine  (§  417). 

424.  The  philosophy  of  all  that  I  have  now  said  in  respect  to  the 
interchange  of  offices  among  the  organs  of  secretion  and  excretion, 
and  of  the  dependence  of  the  seveitil  products  upon  special  condi- 
tions of  anatomical  structure  and  modifications  of  tiie  organic  proper- 
ties, is  the  same  that  is  concerned  in  the  process  of  lactation  afler 
parturition,  however  difierent  the  remote  and  final  causes.  The  mam- 
mary glands  sympatbize  with  the  new  change  in  the  uterine  system, 
and  produce  a  fluid  which  is  totally  difierent  &om  the  blood,  although, 
like  all  other  products,  it  is  derived  from  that  fluid.    And,  there 

*  Bee  my  work  on  fihe  Cholera  Atthiyxia  of  New  York,  1833. 

t  See  MBdicaL  and  Pkytkiogieal  Commentariei,  toI.  i.,  p.  596,  588,  603,  608,  680. 
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would  be  Just  as  much  wudom  in  supposing  that  the  sympathetic  in- 
fluence of  the  womb  upon  the  mammary  glands,  at  this  critical  junc* 
ture,  is  a  chemical  phenomenon,  as  there  is  in  referring  the  elabora- 
tion of  milk  to  the  capricious  forces  of  chemistry,  while  its  reputed 
filtration  from  the  blood,  by  others,  is  equally  refuted  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nature  of  lactation  in  every  species  of  mammifera. 

425.  The  excretion  of  urine,  more  than  the  products  of  any  other 
part,  may  be  affected  by  the  absorption  of  unnatural  agents  into  the 
circulation.  This  is  because  many  agents,  which  will  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  are  not  ofiensive  to  the  lacteals  nor  to  the  system 
at  large,  and  are  therefore  freely  absorbed.  Such  are  many  saline 
and  alkaline  substances,  and  others,  again,  which  are  natural  to  the 
body,  as  aqueous  fluids,  &c.  Those  being  either  unnatural  or  re- 
dundant, rouse  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  as  the  proper  oreans  for 
their  elaboration.  The  quantity  of  unne  is  thus  increased;  and, 
while  the  kidneys  are  thus  stimulated,  they  may  be  rendered  the 
means  of  excreting  other  matters,  though  in  a  very  difierent  condition 
from  their  existence  in  the  blood  (§  408). 

426.  In  morbid  states  of  all  the  principal  organs,  the  urine  is  remark- 
ably liable  to  change.  This  arises  from  various  causes.  If  the  stom- 
ach be  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  or,  if  its  condition  be  disturbed 
through  sympathetic  influences  of  other  diseased  organs,  as  is  almost 
constantly  the  case,  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  chyle, 
in  consequence,  becomes  more  or  less  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition  and  secretion.  The  kidneys,  therefore,  carry  off  more  than 
their  wonted  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter,  while  this  matter  ap- 
pears under  conditions  more  or  less  varied  from  the  natural  product 
(§  325).  The  whole  ofiice  of  appropriation  is,  also,  more  or  less  im- 
paired, which  farther  modifies  tne  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  for- 
mative action  of  the  kidneys ;  though  a  part  of  the  office  of  excretion, 
under  these  circumstances,  devolves  upon  the  skin  and  lunes  (§  416). 
A  third  great  cause  of  the  variableness  of  the  urine  consists  in  un- 
usual vital  decomposition  or  wasting  of  the  body,  or  of  some  of  its 
parts,  when  it  devolves  upon  the  kidneys  to  co-operate,  beyond  their 
natural  habit,  with  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  removing  the  redundancy 
of  waste  materials.  A  fourth  cause  of  the  urinary  changes,  and  an 
important  one,  lies  in  actual  morbid  states  of  the  kidneys  themselves. 
The  kidneys,  however,  are  not  ofl»n  the  seat  of  morbid  affections  be- 
yond those  of  a  simple  functional  and  transient  nature,  as  induced  by 
sympathetic  influences  exerted  by  the  diseases  of  other  parts ;  but  to 
which  influences  the  kidneys  are  extremely  liable,  and,  therefore,  to 
consequent  modifications  of  the  urinary  product 

427.  Briefly,  then,  every  alteration  of^the  natural  action  of  the  kid- 
neys, whether  primary  or  sympathetic,  and  every  defect  in  assimila- 
tion and  appropriation,  is  attended  by  some  change  in  the  urine ;  while 
an  endless  variety  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  qualities  and  quantities  of 
the  ingesta.  From  this  circumstance,  which  should  have  prompted 
other  conclusions,  has  arisen  the  belief  that  the  state  of  the  urine 
supplies  some  of  the  most  important  signs  of  pathological  conditions, 
not  only  of  the  kidneys  themselves,  but  of  remote  organs  with  which 
they  may  sympathize.  From  Hippocrates  to  our  day,  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions have  appeared  concerning  the  changes  of  the  urine  as  indic- 
ative of  particular  forms  of  disease,  of  their  special  seats,  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  stages  of  their  riae  and  decline,  and  of  their  degrees  of  se- 
verity and  danger.  The  homoralista  were  apt  to  regard  the  unusual 
conditions  of  this  product,  and  other  "vitiated  secretions,"  as  the 
disease  itself;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  imitated  by  the  humoral- 
ists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chemistry  has  been  also  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  fluctuadng  states  of  the  urine,  and  has  increased  the 
iactitious  importance  of  a  symptom  which  is  often  as  likely  to  denote 
some  alimentary  substance,  or  divers  forms  of  disease,  or  imperfect 
digestion,  or  some  remedial  agent,  as  the  source  from  which  it  ema- 
nates. 

But,  coming  to  the  bed-side,  we  find  that  all  these  critical  obser- 
vations are  relics  of  the  superstitious  ages  of  humoraliam.  Here,  we 
find  that  all  that  is  practically  useful  in  relation  to  the  urine  is  gener- 
ally best  ascertained  by  mere  inspection ;  and  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  all,  and  more  than  is  desirable,  from  Hipi)ocrates  himself.  Those 
philosophers,  however,  who  are  employed  in  interrogating  disease  by 
chemical  analyses,  are  not  often  or  long  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick. 
They  carry  on  the  investigation  of  morbid  processes  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist,  and  then  and  there  fabricate  the  appropriate  reagents 
(§  ^it  ^)*  He  who  studies  organic  nature  accordmg  to  the  method 
of  solidism  and  vitalism,  has  neither  the  leisure  for  those  most  diffi- 
cult, unattainable,  and  laborious  analyses,  nor  would  they  have  any 
influence  upon  his  judgment  as  to  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitudinous  variety  as  is  presented  by 
the  vital  phenomena  of  disease.  Of  one  thing,  also,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  nature  has  supplied  all  those  ready  means  for  interpreting 
disease  that  may  be  necessary  for  immediate  action ;  nor  can  we  often 
delay  the  treatment  of  acute  disease  for  consultations  with  the  labora- 
tory. In  respect  to  the  Hood,  were  it  even  practicable  to  learn  from 
analysis  its  variable  condidons  in  disease,  it  would  reflect  no  light  upoil 
morbid  states  of  the  organs,  since  the  qualities  of  that  flaid  vary  with 
every  var3ring  change  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the  solids,  and  there- 
fore, too,  would  fail  to  indicate,  in  the  least,  the  appropriate  remedies. 
This  is  also  true,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the  urine  and  all  other  excre- 
tions, and  secretions.  The  ready  sight,  their  sensible  propeities,  the 
vital  phenomena^  physical  signs,  experience,  and  general  principles, 
must  be  our  guide.  These  may  be  sometimes  facflitated  by  extraor- 
dinary modes  of  observation,  but  which  are  always  within  the  reach 
and  clear  understanding  of  every  practitioner;  such  as  the  usual 
mode  of  examining  the  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases,  evaporating 
the  urine  in  diabetes,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  humoral  doc- 
trines correct,  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  medicine  should  be  re- 
stricted to  chemists  alone ;  since  there  is  no  branch  of  inquiry  so  dif- 
ficult as  organic  analyses,  while  their  uncertaintv  would  soon  prove 
that  the  vis  rnedicatrix  ncUura  is  the  only  ordination  of  nature  for  the 
maladies  of  the  human  race  (§  691). 

428.  The  memtrual  fivid  is  another  and  a  fourth  product  of  excre* 
tion ;  and,  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the  blood,  m  the  human  spe- 
cies, it  is  one  of  the  proo&  that  capillary  hemorrhage  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  secretory  process.  In  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  even  a 
clearer  index  of  its  origin  is  supplied  by  the  intermixture  of  blood 
with  the  periodic  secretion  of  mucus,  which,  in  lower  orders,  occurs 
without  bbod.    The  menses,  however,  is  a  product  tm  generis^  and  is 
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Bpecifically  detenmned  by  the  nature  of  the  part  (§  135).  UnKke 
the  other  prodacts  of  excretion,  it  is  not  essential  as  an  evacuation, 
though  important  to  the  function  of  generation.  It  is  therefore  pe- 
culiar, also,  in  exerting  important  vital  influences  upon  the  genera- 
tive system. 

429.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  the  female  genitals  of  all  ani- 
mals undergo  changes,  by  which  they  are  developed  or  prepared  for 
generation ;  as,  for  instance,  the  ovaria  of  birds  become  enlareed,  the 
vagina  of  rabbits  and  of  other  animals  is  tumefied  with  blood,  increas- 
ed in  its  vascular  action,  and  pours  out  an  unusual  mucous  or  bloody 
fluid.  It  is  only  at  these  periods  that  they  are  susceptible  of  impreg- 
nation. 

430.  But  woman  is  capable  of  impregnation  at  all  times;  and  that 
this  may  happen,  her  organs  must  be  often  developed  and  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

The  philosophy  of  the  whole  of  this  preparation,  however  various 
in  diflerent  species,  and  at  whatever  intervals  of  time,  is  the  same  in 
all.  The  several  conditions  depend  upon  chanees  in  the  vital  states 
of  the  generative  organs,  by  which  the  sexual  desire  is  excited,  and 
the  germ  rendered  susceptible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  semen.  Thb  is 
the  end  and  the  aim  of  the  whole. 

431.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  periodical  excredon  of  the  men- 
strual fluid  is  only  essential  to  the  office  of  generation,  and  not  to  the 
whole  system,  excepting  so  far  as  this  excretion  is  a  healthy  function ; 
and  the  suspension  of  any  function  being  a  morbid  condition,  the 
whole  system  may  sympathize  with  the  uterus  when  the  menstrual 
discharge  is  suspended. 

432.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  practical  result,  that  all  our  prescrip- 
dons  for  suspended  menstruation  must  proceed  upon  the  principle 
that  this  excretion  is  a  vital,  and  not  a  mechanical  result ;  and  that  its 
suppression  is  owing  to  some  morbid  state  of  the  uterus,  either  direct, 
or  sympathetic. 

7.   CALORIFICATION. 

433.  Calorification  is  the  function  by  which  plants  and  animals  gen 
erate  the  heat  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  Chemistry,  however, 
has  enjoyed  a  more  undisturbed  exposition  of  the  nature  of  this  func* 
tion  than  even  that  of  digestion ;  nearly  all  but  the  most  eminent 
physiologists,  such  as  Hunter  and  Bichat,  having  acquiesced  in  the 
speculations  and  assumptions  of  chemists  as  setting  forth  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  animal,  or,  rather,  organic  heat  (§  333). 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  few  things  in  medical  philosophy  have 
greater  demands  upon  the  physiologist  than  a  right  interpretation  of 
this  great  and  wonderful  function  of  organic  life,  that  its  philosophy 
may  be  carried  to  the  illustration  of  other  organic  processes,  that  aU 
may  be  seen  as  a  system  of  consistent  Designs,  and  that  no  foot-hold, 
in  tiie  way  of  analogy,  shall  remain  to  him  who  would  substitute  arti- 
ficial devices  for  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Nature.  The  times  have, 
and  always  have  had,  a  demand  upon  the  physiologist  for  a  critical 
exposure  of  this  extensive  vitiation  of  medical  philosophy.  They  urge 
it  upon  him  now  more  than  at  former  periods.  Nothing  has  been 
hitherto  done  but  to  express  opinions ;  and  we  now  witness,  as  a  con- 
sequence, an  almost  universal  substitution  of  the  chemical-  and  phys- 
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ical  theories  of  life,  disease,  and  therapeutics,  for  the  promptings  of 
the  most  obvious  phenomena  of  Nature.  Mankind,  in  masses,  in  the 
aspect  of  Nations,  are  carried  away  by  the  simplicity  of  the  chemical 
dogmas,  and  by  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  uttered.  They 
have  become  incorporated  in  most  of  our  works  on  Physiology,  Med- 
icine, Hygiene.  Nor  is  this  at  all  limited  to  the  Medical  Profession. 
It  is  coextensive  with  society.  It  is  ingrafted  upon  popular  works ; 
carried  into  our  colleges,  academies,  and  even  public  scnools.  It  has 
become  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  elementary  education ;  and  it  is 
now  most  extensively  an  object,  through  voluminous  publications,  to 
induce  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to  regulate  their  food  by  chemical 
analysis.  Banners,  I  had  almost  said,  are  every  where  paraded,  bear- 
ing the  inscription  from  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  that 

^'To  DETERMINE  WHAT  SUBSTANCES  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  AFFORDING 
NOURISHMENT,  IT  IS  ONLT  NECBS8ART  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  COMFOBmON 
OF  THE  FOOD,  AND  TO  COMPARE  IT  WITH  THE  INGREDIENTS  OF  THE 
BLOOD." 

434.  At  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiry,  we  discern  the  speculative 
nature  of  the  chemical  philosophy  from  the  vast  difference  m  the  sev- 
eral hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  with  equal  confidence, 
and  which,  for  awhile,  have  been  received  with  almost  universal  fa- 
vor. The  theory  of  Crawford,  which  is  relative  exclusively  to  the 
lungs,  and  to  the  difference  in  the  capacity  for  heat  of  venous  and  ar- 
terial blood,  will  not  soon  lose  its  fascinating  simplicity  nor  the  plau- 
sibility of  its  pretensions.  Its  elegance  will  stand  forever  in  forcible 
contrast  with  that  deformity  whidi  is  the  idol  of  the  present  day. 
Genius  and  taste  will  never  cease  to  do  their  mournful  homage  to 
one,  while  they  turn  from  the  other  as  from  the  distortions  of  a  Pagan 
deity. 

A  third  hypothesis  may  be  stated  as  contributing  to  the  improba- 
bilities of  the  whole,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  supplanted  by 
the  greater  novelty.  This  is  that  which  ascribes  the  evolution  of  or- 
ffanic  heat  to  the  passage  of  the  common  nutritive  fluid  to  a  solid  stato. 
it  has,  even  more  than  Crawford's,  the  merit  of  philosophical  simpli- 
city, and  of  an  apparent  foundation  in  nature,  but  &r  less  of  the  spice 
of  genius. 

435,  a.  The  first  two  of  the  foregoing  hypotheses  have,  as  one  of 
their  indispensable  elements,  the  union  oi  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  body;  though,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries, neither  that  act  in  respiration,  nor  the  excretion  of  carbon, 
has  any  greater  connection  with  the  production  of  animal  heat  than  it 
has  with  that  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  any  other  result  of  organic  func- 
tions. The  whole  of  that  subject  is  investigated  so  extensively  in  the 
work  just  mentioned,  and,  I  may  say,  the  speculations  and  assump- 
tions which  have  been  subsequently  put  forth  by  Liebig  dnd  his  school 
are,  also,  so  fully  considered  in  the  same  work,  either  as  already  ex- 
tant, or  as  likely  to  ensue,  that  I  shall  now  limit  myself  to  a  statement 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  posi^ons  of  chemistry,  and  to  such 
iemarks  and  prominent  facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  fundamental  principles  which  are  the  main  objects  of 
this  work,  and  to  show  that  nature  operates  in  her  several  depart- 
ments, respectively,  by  general  and  not  by  partial  lavra,  and  that  a 
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Stable  and  perfect  foundation  may  be  thus  kid,  a^  it  exists  in  nature^ 
for  the  great  supentmcture  of  pathology  and  Uierapeutics  (§  2,  892). 
435,  b.  The  arguments  and  the  facts  which  I  have  employed  in  the 
£»regoing  Essay  on  Animal  Heat  must  have  been  oftener  approved  than 
avowed,  since  thev  have  been  freely  adopted  by  some  subsequent 
writers  without  indicating  (be  source  from  whence  they  were  derived 
(§  906,  b). 

435,  c.  I  may  be  also  permitted  to  make  tiie  following  extract  from 
the  Preface  to  the  thira  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  published  four  years  subsequently  to  the  first  two  vol* 
umcs.     Thus : 

**  In  respect  to  chemistry,  the  author  may  safoly  affirm  that  not  a 
&ct  has  been  subsequentiy  disclosed  that  reflects  the  smallest  light 
upon  physiology  or  pathology.  The  whole  of  that  eround,  wherever 
chemistry  has  obtruded  itself  upon  the  science  of  life  and  disease,  is 
so  amply  explained  in  the  former  volumes  of  these  Conunentaries, 
that  not  a  substantial  fact,  nor  a  vague  conclusion,  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  school  of  Liebig,  which  is  not  there  examined,  anticipated,  and 
answered;  as  something  which  had  already  an  existence,  or  was  like- 
ly to  emerge  from  die  speculative  philosophy  of  the  laboratory  then 
in  almost  universal  vogue"  (§  1  b^  350^,  820  c).* 

436,  What,  therefore,  I  may  now  say  in  refrttation  of  this  or  of 
other  chemical  doctrines  of  organic  processes  and  results,  will  coo* 
sist,  in  part,  of  a  summary  view  of  some  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  are  arrayed  in  copious  detail  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries.  And,  truth  being  my  only  object,  I  shall  begin  tiie 
subject  under  consideration  with  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  most  accurate  and  distinguished  observers,  which  correspond 
with  my  own.  But  to  show,  however,  that  nothing  but  opinions  nave 
been  expressed  even  by  those  who  have  comprehended  the  subject,  I 
shall  quote  from  each  author  all  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  his  hav* 
ing  said  upon  the  question  at  issue,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
which  occurs  alone  with  Hunter's  observations  upon  the  temperature 
of  trees.  I  will  add,  also,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  these  inquiries^ 
that  no  preceding  attempt  had  been  made  to  show  the  eirors  of  the 
chemical  doctrines  of  digestion,  ahd  that  I  have  incorporated  in  my 
prefatory  remarks  to  that  investigation  all  that  I  could  team  from  the 
aistinguished  authors  whom  I  have  there  summoned  in  behalf  oC 
philosophy. 

437,  a.  Let  us,  then,  hear  the  great  French  physiologist.  "  The 
extrication  of  caloric,"  says  Bichat,  "  is  a  phenomenon  exacdy  analo* 
gous  to  those  of  which  the  general  capillary  system  is  the  seat"-*- 
"  The  disengagement  of  calonc  is  alwaya  aubardinate  to  the  state  of  the 
vital  forcee,^'-^^*  The  state  of  respiration  has  no  influence  upon  the 
actu^  heat  of  tiie  body." — **  When  we  place  on  one  sidq  all  the  phe* 
nomena  of  animal  heat,  and  on  the  other  the  chemical  hypothesis,  it 

*  That  thu  opinioQ  u  not  pecaliar  to  myself  appean  from  critical  noticea  of  the  Com- 
wuntariea.  Thna,  for  example,  it  ii  said  hy  the  diBtinguiahed  author  of  the  "  Climate  if 
the  United  States  and  iti  Endemic  Infmeiuxt,"  that,  '^ 

"  It  will  be  leen  that  Dr.  Paine,  in  faot,  anticipate!  the  whole  chemical  theory  of  Lie- 
biff,  ai  set  forth  in  his  '  Animal  Chemietry.*  This  he  does  not  only  in  his  Estay  on  Vi" 
taUty,  in  which  he  controverts  some  of  the  German  professor's  opinions,  advanced  in  tiie 
'  Orgame  ChemiUry  applied  to  AfftieuUvre  and  Phynology;  bat  likewise  in  his  iMii^ 
eal  and  Phynological  UammetUanes,  published  before  the  appearance  of  eitlxer  of  Lnt- 
Bio'f  woriu.*' 
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appears  to  me  so  inadequate  to  the  explanation  Uiat  Itkink  every  me- 
thodical  mind  can  refute  it  without  my  astistanceJ* — Bichat's  General 
Anatomy  applied  to  Physiology  and  Medicine, 

437,  b,  S^tm  Hunter,  like  Bichat,  placed  the  elaboration  of  organic 
heat  upon  the  same  vital  grounds ;  regarding  it  as  a  secreted  pn^uct. 
'*  It  is  most  probable,**  he  says,  **  that  the  power  of  generating  heat 
in  animals  arises  from  a  principle  so  connected  with  life,  that  it  can, 
and  does,  act  independently  of  circulation,  &c.,  and  is  Uiat  power 
which  preserves  ie^  re^iilates  the  internal  machine." — Hunter's 
Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  ike  Animal  "Economy, 

437,  c.  And  thus  Wilson  Philip :  '*  Among  the  secretions  I  have 
ranked  the  evolution  of  caloric,  although  not  taking  place  on  any  par- 
ticular surface,  because  it  appeared  to  be  performed  by  the  same 
power  acting  on  the  same  fluid ;  and  because,  like  secreted  fluids,  it 
lailB  when  any  considerable  part  of  the  influence  of  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  is  withdrawn/' — ^Philip's  EoDperimeanldl  Jnqyiiry  into  the 
Lam  of  the  Vital  Functions  (§  446,  b). 

437,  d.  And  thus  the  philosophical  Moo^e  :  *'  We  must  allow  the 
bodies  of  livine  animals  and  vegetables  to  form  an  original  source  of 
heat,  as  much  beyond  our  power  of  explaining  as  the  source  of  the 
sun's  heat" — Moore's  Medical  Sketches, 

437,  e.  And  MuUer  thus :  "  From  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and 
Despretz,  it  results  that,  even  if  the  chemical  theory  of  respiration  be 
adopted,  there  must  be  stiU  some  other  source  ofanimed  heat,**  ^*  A  gen- 
eral source  of  animal  heat  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  organic 
processes,  in  which,  by  the  organizing  forces  on  the  organic  matter, 
neat  is  generated  not  in  one^  but  in  efvery  organ  of  the  body,"  Again, 
"Since  all  organic  processes  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  nerves  on  the  organic  mattter  of  the  body,  it  cannot 
appear  wonderful  if  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  organs  and  the 
nepres  is  a  main  source  of  animal  heat" — ^Muller's  Physiology, 

437,  y.  Tiedemann  has  the  same  view  of  the  subject  "  The  only 
point,"  he  says, ''  that  can  be  regarded  as  placed  beyond  doubt  is,  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  b  a  vital  act  which  depends  immediately  on  the 

Process  of  nutrition,  the  conditional  and  preservative  cause  of  life, 
'he  intensity  of  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  property  of  maintaining 
itself  at  a  certain  temperature  proper  to  each  species,  are,  in  animab, 
in  direct  ratio  with  tne  composition  of  their  organization,  and  with 
the  sum  and  intensity  of  their  manifestationB  of  activity." — Tzbde- 
1IANN*8  Physiology, 

437,  g.  Finally,  it  is  even  said  by  the  distinguished  chemical  phys- 
iologist. Dr.  Carpenter,  that,  "  It  is  evident  that  the  chemical  doc- 
trine in  its  present  form  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
animal  calorification." — Cabpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  611. 
London,  1842. 

438,  a.  The  very  able  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  work  on  the  Jk/luence 
of  Physical  Agents  on  Life,  maintains  that  "respiration  and  animal 
heat  stand  related  as  cause  and  effect^*  This  doctrine  is  maintained 
by  Edwards  with  great  ability ;  rar  more  so  than  by  all  other  authors 
whom  I  have  consulted.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  important  to  dispose 
of  his  facts  and  arguments,  in  my  former  work,  as  far  as  their  plausi* 
bility  and  my  own  advantage  of  the  right  position  would  admit 
There  is  much  said,  in  the  Commentaries,  in  refutation  of  that  doc- 
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trine,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  Liebig's  (§  447,  d),  and  to  which 
no  farther  reference  will  be  made  in  this  work. 

438,  h.  Coming  to  the  heterogeneous  assumptions  which  distinguish 
the  school  of  Liebig,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  nature 
of  such  as  might  be  relative  to  former  theories.  I  had  set  forth  the 
various  doctrines  in  their  ample  dimensions,  and  brought  them  to  the 
test  of  facts  and  philosophy.  The  combustion  theory  was  then  in 
vogue,  and  neariy  m  the  terms  as  expounded  by  Liebig.  In  descant- 
ing upon  its  peculiarities  I  took  for  my  guide  the  most  recent  and  ap- 
proved phraseology,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  coincident  with  the  sup- 
posed novelty;  and,  althouj^h  it  had  numerous  and  ardent  admirers, 
It  passed  into  such  oblivion,  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  that  when 
Liebig  promulgated  the  same  hypothesis,  and  in  the  same  languaTO, 
it  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  that  distm- 
guished  man  (§  349,  i2).  The  doctrine  which  had  been  thus  nearly 
expressed  by  Billing,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Medicine,"  was  taken  for 
my  text,  and  is  now  presented  again,  m  its  original  typography.  Thus : 

*'  We  have  in  the  lungs  a  charcoal  fire  constantly  burning,  and 
in  the  other  parts  a  wood  fire,  the  one  producine  carbonic  acid  gas  ^ 
the  other  carbon  ;  ^efood  tupplying^  through  the  circulation,  the  veg- 
etable or  aiiimal^/We^,  from  which  the  charcoal  is  prepared  that  is  burn- 
ed in  the  lungi.  It  is  thus  that  animal  heat  is  kept  up." — BtLLiNO, 
1838(§447ia,no.4). 

438,  c.  Somewhat  prior  to  Billing's  day^  Roget  had  embellished  his 
''Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  by 
the  following  graphic  description  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  office 
which  each  part  fulfills  in  the  geheration  of  animal  heat.     Thus : 

**  The  fo<xl  supplies  thejkd,  which  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  du 
gCMtive  organs^  and  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  arteries  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  undergo  comhuition.  The  diaphragm  is  the  bellows 
which  feeds  the  Jumace  with  air;  and  the  trachea  is  the  chimney 
through  which  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  product  of  combustion, 
escapes."— RooET  (§  360|,/).    • 

438,  d>  Now,  the  only  fundamental  difference  between  the  forego- 
ing and  Liebig's  hypothesis  is  this :  The  former  supposes  the  com- 
bustion to  take  place  in  the  lungs,  the  latter  in  every  other  part  ex- 
cepting  the  lungs,  where,  as  vrill  be  seen,  a  special  provision  is  made 
iR)r  the  temperature  of  those  organs  (§  447^,^*). 

That  no  imaginary  obstacle  may  lie  in  the  way  of  the  vital  theory, 
and  that  truth  may  have  the  advantage  of  rival  doctrines  by  their  close 
apposition,  and  that  knowledge  may  not  be  limited  to  the  facts  and 
deductions  of  unadulterated  science,  it  remains  to  show,  by  a  series  of 

Quotations  .fix>m  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ependence  of  organic  beat  upon  the  chemical  process  of  combustion 
has  gained  nothing  from  the  Laboratory  at  Geissen ;  while  the  atten- 
tive reader  will  find  in  the  extracts  themselves  the  most  ample  proof 
of  its  untenable  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  have  been  well  anticipa- 
ted from  what  I  have  shown  of  this  philosopher's  regard  for  facts  and 
consistency  in  section  350.  Indeed,  the  same  incongruities/the  same 
contradictions,  and  worse  assumptions,  go  to  form  the  whole  fabric  of 
Liebig's  disquisitions  upon  animal  heat,  as  I  have  shown  to  make  up 
his  jumble  respecting  digestion,  and  other  great  functions,  as  well  as 
properties  of  living  beings. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  execute  my  task  with  the  same  efficiency  as 
was  attempted  in  relation  to  the  chemical  views  of  digestion  (§  350^, 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  chemist  may  discern  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  leave  to  the  student  of  Organic  Nature  those  difficult  prob- 
lems which  concern  the  highest  welfare  of  man,  and  whose  consist- 
ency, in  their  philosophical  bearing,  cannot  be  disturbed  without  laying 
in  ruins  every  principle  in  physiology,  and  carrying  death  into  the 
chambers  of  the  sick  (§  4  a,  5,  5^  a,  37&^,  376f  b,  819,  Sec}. 

440,  a.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  as  sum- 
marily  delivered  by  Liebig  in  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry^  and 
we  shall  see  from  the  first  proposition  that  it  is  essentially  the  old 
speculation  (§  438, 5),  alike  based  upon  artificial  expedients,  cmd  upon 
me  fissumption  that  the  living  prganism  is  a  mere  chemical  apparatus, 
destitute  of  all  properties  and  laws  that  are  not  common  to  dead 
matter. 

1.  '<  It  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  heat  lost  by  cooling  is  effected  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  inspired  oxygen, 
which  combine  together.  The  animal  body  acts,  in  this  respect,  €u  a 
furnace  which  we  9upply  toiih  Jud^*  "  In  order  to  keep  up  in  the 
furnace  a  constant  temperature,  we  muit  vary  the  mpply  of  fuel  accords 
ing  to  the  external  temperature,  that  w,  according  to  the  supply  of  oxy^ 
gen."" — Animal  Chemistry. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  close  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  a 
capital  error  is  made  in  assumine  a  law  that  the  quantity  of  food  is 
regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  air  (§  440  c,  no.  12).  That 
assumption  is  carried  out  in  opposition  to  all  well-known  &cts ;  while 
it  is  also  assumed  as  a  law,  that  animal  heat,  whatever  its  uniformity 
in  the  warm-blooded  animal,  or  its  instability  in  the  cold-blooded,  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  law  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed,  although  this  law  is  virtually  contradicted 
by  various  other  requisites  for  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  ani- 
mal heat  But  let  us  have  another  unqualified  proposition  which  de- 
fines the  law  in  relation  to  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  exter- 
na/ temperature  and  the  food  consumed.     Thus : 

2.  '*  In  different  climates,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the 
system  by  respiration  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  quantity  of  inspired  oxygen  increases  with  the  loss 
of  heat  by  external  cooling,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen 
necessary  to  combine  with  this  oxygen  must  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.'* — Animal  Chemistry. 

Now  compare  the  following,  3,  4,  and  5,  with  the  preceding  1  and 
2,  and  observe  the  conffict  between  them,  and  the  contingencies  upon 
which  the  great  law  is  made  to  depend,  that  determines  a  uniform 
temperature.     Thus: 

3.  ''  The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  varies,  according  to  the  tem- 

Edrature  and  density  of  die  air,  according  to  the  degree  of  motion, 
bor,  or  exercise,  to  the  amount  and  quahty  of  the  f(x>d,  to  the  com- 
parative warmth  of  the  clothing,  and  also  according  to  the  time  within 
which  the  food  is  taken"  !  A  proposition  moistly  relative  to  man,  and 
unfounded  as  to  him  (§  440,  c). 

4.  "  The  quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  respirations, 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  by  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  to 
the  surrounding  medium" !  (§  447,  c).  . 
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5.  '*  Tkemutual  aeAm  between  the  elememts  qfthefiod  and  ike  oxy- 
gen conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  la 
THE  SOURCE  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT."  "  FoT  a  gtvcn  cnumnt  of  oxygen  the 
heat  produced  w,  in  all  caeeSf  exactly  the  same,'* — Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  447,  c). 

6.  *'  There  is  not  the  smallest  support  to  the  opinion  that  there  ex- 
ists, in  the  animal  body,  any  other  unknown  source  of  heat,  besides 
the  mutual  chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air." — Animal  Chemistry, 

No  farther  comment  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  complexities  and 
contradictions  involyed  in  the  foregoing  quotations ;  such  as  "  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  consumed  depends  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
food,"  whUe  **  the  quantity  ofjbod  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  res* 
pirations,"  that  is,  by  "  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,"  &c 

If,  also,  we  now  aidd  to  the  foregoing,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  other  contin- 
gencies upon  which  it  is  assumed  that  animal  heat  depends^  we  shall 
have  such  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances  to  interpret  the  uni- 
form temperature  of  each  individmal  of  every  species  of  animal,  and 
that,  too,  according  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  each  species, 
that  the  nature  of  the  chemical  rationale  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
Thus: 

7.  "  Where  the  food  contains  meat,  fat,  and  wine,  by  reason  of  the 
hydrogen  in  those  kinds  of  food  which  is  oxydized,  and  which,  in  being 
converted  into  water,  it  evolves  much  more  heat  for  equal  weights." 

8.  '*  The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  cause  it  may  be  produced, 
increases  the  amount  of  food  necessary.  The  mere  exposure  to  the 
cold  air,  &c.,  increases  the  loss  of  heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat  more 
than  usual.  [  !  ]  The  same  is  true  of  diose  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water.  It  increases  the  appetite,  [  !  ]  and 
persons  of  a  weak  constitution  find  it  necessary,  by  continued  exer- 
cise, to  supply  to  the  S3rstem  the  oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat 
abstracted  by  the  cold  water"  ! — Animal  Chemistry, 

440,  b.  Here  I  pause  for  a  moment,  to  advert  to  the  ground  of  the 
assumptions  in  the  quotations  7  and  8.  The  reason  is  one  which  goes 
conclusively  to  the  vital  theory  of  animal  heat.  When  wine,  for  ex- 
ample, is  taken  into  the  stomach,  an  evolution  of  heat  ensues  as  soon 
as  Uie  stimulant  is  swallowed,  in  virtue  of  its  stimulant  effect  on  that 
organ.  In  the  same  way  meat  stimulates  more  than  vegetables,  and 
will  light  up  a  glow  upon  a  cold  surface  before  its  digestion  has  be- 
gun (§  512 f  b).  In  respect  to  the  superiority  of  cola  water  in  pro- 
voking hunger,  there  is  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  philosophy 
against  the  fact  than  by  supposing  "  the  Reformer"  was  pledged  to 
the  popular  cause  of  temperance.  But  since  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  far 
more  than  cold  water,  "  increase  the  appetite"  and  "  compel  us  to  eat 
more  than  usual,"  and  since  these  fluias  are  said  to  yield  a  far  greater 
amount  of  "  fuel"  to  the  system  than  the  food  itself  (whose  main  ob- 
ject is  also  supposed  to  supply  the  means  of  combustion),  it  should 
follow,  upon  our  author's  premises,  that  less  food  would  be  necessary 
to  the  purposes  of  life,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed, and  therefore  that  wine  should,  in  reality,  diminish  the  appe- 
tite and  '*  compel  us  to  eat  less  than  usual"  (nos.  4,  7  ;  §  441,  e). 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  also,  in  respect  to  the  "  cold  water," 
that  the  assumption  is  founded  upon  several  important  mistakes; 
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namely,  1st.  That  the  appetke  is  virtually  regulated  by  the  condition 
of  the  calorific  process ;  2d.  That  "  the  animal  body  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  (in  respect  to  an  interchange  of  calor- 
ic), as  any  other  heated  mass*'  (no.  14) ;  and,  3d.  That  drinking 
cold  water  diminishes  the  temperature  of  the  body  (§  442,  &,  c,  d,  e). 
And  the  most  strenuous  and  extensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  choke 
down  these  absurdities  under  the  penalty  of  being  lampooned  as  an 
enemy  to  "  experimental  philosophy''  (§  5^,  a).  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  will  forcibly  remind  die  reader  of  the  parallel  quo- 
tations, and  of  the  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  which 
emanate  from  them  in  the  two  subsequent  sections. 

440,  bb.  A9  to  the  "  fat"  (no.  7),  the  chemist  assumed  that  to  be  an 
important  source  of  animal  heat,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 
stances for  combustion  '*  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas"  (no.  10) ;  and 
this  hypothesis  conducts  him  to  the  ludicrous  mistake  of  regarding  it 
equally,  and  in  the  same  aspect,  as  a  source  of  animal  heat,  whether 
it  be  taken  as  an  article  of  food  and  converted  into  chyme,  or  consist 
of  food  which  has  been  converted  into  the  fat  that  makes  up  a  part  of 
the  consumer.  The  uniform  temperature,  therefore,  among  a  variety 
of  other  things,  will  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  iat  eaten,  but 
on  the  amount  formed  out  of  the  blood.  This  leads  our  author  to 
say  that, 

9.  ''  If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in 
hunting  or  fishing  we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the 
Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume  ten  pounds  of  > 
flesh,  [ !  ]  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily, 
as  warmly-clad  travelers  have  related  with  astonishment  of  these 
people.  [ !  ]  We  should  then,  also,  be  able  to  take  the  same  quantity  of 
bratidy  or  train  oil  withomt  bad  effects,  because  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  these  substances  would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
between  the  external  temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies." — Animal 
Chemistry. 

And  thatf  too,  in  a  critical  work  on  science  which  professes  a  rigor- 
ous adherence  to  facts,  as  the  only  apology  for  a  contemptuous  deris- 
ion of  long-established  doctrines,  and  as  the  only  basis  for  the  attempt- 
ed substitutes.  But  let  us  now  turn  from  **  fat"  as  a  combustiole 
substance,  via  the  digestive  apparatus,  to  *'  fat"  as  appertaining  to 
the  organized  tissues. 

10.  '*  The  formation  a£  Jat  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  oxygen. 
But,  in  this  process,  in  the  formation  of  fat  itself,  there  is  opened  up 
a  new  source  of  animal  heat  The  oxygen  set  free  in  the  formation 
of  fat  is  given  out  in  combination  with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  and  there 
must  have  been  generated  by'the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  or  water 
as  much  heat  as  if  an  equal  weight  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  had  been 
burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas." — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry f  &c. 

Introductory  to  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  are  told,  that, 
"  The  productiion  of  fat  is  always  a  consequence  of  a  deficient  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  for  oxygen  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  dissipa- 
tion of  excess  of  carbon  in  the  food." 

And  then  we  are  referred,  in  illustration,  to  the  "  lean,  muscular, , 
sinewy  limbs  that  are  exhibited  with  pride  by  the  Bedouin  and  Arab  of 
the  desert"  (c).  But  what  says  the  variety  in  respect  to  fat,  and  oxygen, 
and  heat,  that  prevails  among  the  tenants  of  the  ocean,  who  have  but  one 
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coauwm  svpplj  of  £ooA  t  Coodwrt,  for  eauunple,  the  blubber  of  the 
whale,  who  breathes  with  hmga,  with  many  a  Iean»  ▼oraeioua,  cold* 
blooded  animal  d»t  reapives  widi  gilla.  The  hypothesis,  therefore,. 
fiUls  (no.  114,  and  §  443,  by  Or,  if  it  surrive  audi  difficulties,  take, 
then,  the  following  statement,  designed  aa  an  important  baais  for  the 
oombustioB  dieory,  and*  which  should  haTe  had  a  pla^e  among  our  au* 
th«r's  pathologicid  doctrines-  (§  350^).  But  our  present  interest  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  appears,  after  all,  that  it  is  not  *'  true  without  excep- 
tion/' that  **  the  production  of  fat  is  alw&ya  in  consequence  of  a  defi- 
cient supply  ef  oxygen.*'     Thus : 

"  Exercise  and  la^or  cause  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  men* 
strual  discharge ;  and  when  it  is  suppressed  in  ooosequence  of  dis* 
ease,  the  Tegetative  life  is  manifostea  m  a  morbid  proimoiUm  affa^*  I 

Here  is  another  "  most  trustwordiy  observation,"  and  "  perfectly 
condustre*'  as  to  our  audior's  doctrine.     Thus : 

**  The  quantities  of  oxygen  whieh  a  whale  and  a  canrier's  hone  can 
inspire  in  a  given  time  are  very  unequal.  The  temperature,  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  is  much  greater  v\  the  hone." — Linai^'a 
Animal  ChemMtry^  Ifcc 

Now  the  temperature  of  the  whale  in  the  finosen  seas  ia  more  than 
100^  Fh.,  nor  can  the  "  carrier"  bring  up.  that  of  hia  horae  to  a  higher 
degree,  with  the  aid  of  a  tropical  sun.  It  is  evident  that  our  aiuhor 
has  regarded  the  m^ale  as  a  cold-blooded  fish. 

440,  c.  I  shall  ndt  now  stop  to  inquire  fiirther  into  the  factitioua  m^ 
ture  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  but  go  on  widi  oAer  extracts  in  which 
the  author  endeavors  to  sustain  his  giseat  law  of  animal  heat  (5,  6),. 
and  expound  by  other  contingencies  ihi^  exact  temperature  whidi 
distinguishes  every  warm-blooded  individual*  of  every  species  of  aiu* 
mal,  and'  according  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  and.  with  scarse  a  va- 
riation, at  all  seasons,  in  all  climates,  at  all  ages,  with  all  kinds  and 
quantities  of  food,  fix>m  him  who>'  devounr  10  lbs.  of  fiesh.  and  a  doaen. 
tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  and  the  same  quantity  of  brandy 
and  train  oil  without  bad  efTeets"  (no.  ^),  to  him  who,  like  "  old  Cor- 
naro,"  Kves  on  "  half  an  egg  a  day ;"  and  whether  dad. in  the  flannels 
and  woolen  broadcloths  that  are  preferrad  as  matters  of  comfort  by 
many  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  or  absolutely  naked,  widi  Fahr 
renheit  at  i<P  and  lower,  like  the  Petchemi  Indians  (442,  b) ;  or,wheth^ 
er  sleeping  or  waking,  sitting  or  standing,  running  or:  walldng,  in  an 
ice-house  or  in  an  oven,  in  ul  past  time,  now,  and  finvror;  in^atever 
statements  our  **  Reformer"  may  make  to- the.  contrary  notwi^stand- 
ing.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the  following  affirmations  should 
be  carefully  considered,  before  they  are  admitted  aa  appendages  to 
the  general  law ;  namely, 

11.  ''Our  dothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of 
food  [ !  ]  The  more  warmly  we  are  dodied  the  leas  urgent  becomes 
the  appetite  for  food;  [ !  ]  because  the  loss  of  heat  by  eooung,  and  con« 
sequently  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied  by  the  food,.ia  diminish- 
ed^'  (no.  9,  and  12,  and  §  442  a,  c). 

Here  our  author  predicates  two  important  errorB  of  the  hypothesis 
which  they  are  intended  to  sustain ;  the  assumptions  and  the  hypoth* 
esis  being  mutually  designed  to  support  each  other. 

11^  But  again;  having  seen  that  (in  the  language  of  Mr.Ancell, 
^'^the  RefonnOT's*'  interpreter)  '*  the  depentimi^  of  fet  ia  suppoaed  ta 
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aet  as  a  mhMuUihrJhe^  reqdraiummitio  prodnctioii  of  lieat"  (nOb 
10),  vm  riiaU  not  be  sarpriaed  to  leam  that  **ka  ahsarptwn  answeta 
m  a  stAstUuteJbrfood  io  th»  productioii  of  ammal  heat."  So  it  is  ex- 
teoaxrely  affirmed  in  the  wovk  on  Ammal  Chemutry, 

Wfay,t]ien,ia  thetampeMuoeof  ttvery&it  ox  and  a  very  lean  one, 
or  of  a  very  fiit  man  and  a  very  lean  one»  exactly  the  same  in  each 
species,  respectively  1  Why  does  the  fat  man  sustain  a  mnch  less 
exateataen  of  heat  than  the  leaa  one,  whea  emasiation  is  in  rapid 
pragress  in  ^brile  dtaeasesr)  Why  tbose  daily  periodical  evolutions 
of  heat  (lOQO  to  110^  FL)»  in  the  emaciated  subject  of  phthisis,  sub- 
sisting  on  barley-water;  and-  lespinng'  wkh  lungs  unfitted  for  half 
their  usual  functiana  t  And  tinis  wads  me  to  state  the  chemical  phi- 
losophy of  mama  and  delisiuaiy  which  flows  immediately  from  die 
sabject  befose  us;  and  by  whick  we  leaam>  also,  what  is  n»ore  im- 
partant,  theextent  of  oar  author's  dieory  of  combustion.     Thus: 

^*In  tke  posgaess  of  starvatiion  it  is  not  only  the  fat  which  disap- 
paan,.but  aom,  by  degrees,  all  sudief  the  solids  as  aie  cimable  of  be- 
ing^  dissolved,  ki  the  waatv^  body  of  tiiose  who  have  surored'  starva- 
tionv  the  muaekss  are  shrunk  and  unnaturally  soft,  and  have  lost  th«r 
eontractiltiy.  All  thoser  parts  of  tbe  body  which  were  citable  of  en- 
taring  into  a  state  of  motion,  have*  served  to  pxotsect  the  remainder  of 
the  fnune  from  the  destructive  iafluence  of  the  atmosphere.  [  \  ]  To- 
ward die.  endir  the  paiticies  of  the  brain-  beein  to  unctergo  the  process 
of  oxydation,  and  ddhimm^  mainia^  and  deatti,  dose  the  scene.'' 

Tina  oonstruatioa  of  the  cause  of  deliriuas  and  mania  is  conformable 
to  tim  author's  bypodiesis  of  dlought^  mental  emotions,  &c«  (§  349,  e)  ^ 
bnt  diat  the  phenomena  axe  doe  to  totally  diffepent  influenGes  **  in  the 
pcograse  of  starvatioB,"  is  shown  by  die  anifevm  preservation  of  the 
ihtttlactual  powexa  ift  die  moat  emaciated  subjects  of  phthisis  pulrao^ 
nalis«441»c). 

440,.  ce.  fiat,  we  are  only  beginnmg  widi  the  condhgencies  which 
oontribnte  to  the  fnndamenOd  principle  of  animal  heat,  and  which  are 
designed  to  interpret  its  remanLable  uniformity,  ^et  varielr,  in  difier- 
eotaDeciesof  die  warm-blooded  tribes^  and  its  variableness  m  the  cold- 
bloooed,  ami  to  bring  the  general  doctrine  into  correspondence  with 
a  groat  law  of  caloric  whiim  poevaik  in  the  inorganic  world  (§  440  e, 
no.  14). 

12.  '^In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air  which  incessandy 
strives  to  consume  the  body  f !  ]  urges  man  to  laborious  efforts  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  means  of  resistance  to  its  action,  while,  in  hot 
climates,  die.  neeessily  of  labor  to  provide  food  is  for  less  urgent" 
(I  446^  by— Ammal  Chemistry. 

In  the*  first  place,  all  aninuls  are  overlooked  in  die  foregoing  state* 
ment,  and  our  philosopher  is  actually  regarding  man  as  die  only  liv- 
ing ereatvre  who  has  a  temperature  above  the  surrounding  atmo* 
aphere ;  fix*  it  surely  will  not  be  said  oi  animals  that  they  must  work 
harder  for  a  sumly  of  food  in  temperate  than  in  wanner  climates. 
Nor  will  the  xeaaer  fail  to  observe  diat  much  of  the  statements  and 
reasoning,  throughout,  is  predicated  specifically  of  man,  and  ci  man, 
too,  in  a  state  of  nealth. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  move  **  laborious  efforts  to  provide  food"  in 
cold  than  in  hot  climates,  a  very  different  philosophy  lies  at  its  bottom 
dian.  assigned  by  Lsebig,  which  consists  in  the  gteitor  necessity  of 
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labor  to  caldyate  the  eaith  and  raiBe  the  meaiu  of  sapply  in  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter  sections  of  the  globe.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
**  the  Reformer"  had  not  only  man  exclusively  in  view,  but  in  that 
part  of  the  contr^t  which  relates  to  "hot  climates/*  he  was  thinking 
alone  of  the  indolent  and  luxurious  master,  without  reference  to  the 
slave,  who  toils  the  day  long  under  a  torrid  sun  for  his  own  scanty 
subsistence  and  his  master's  too. 

But  affain,  although  man  be  compelled  to  work  in  cold  climates 
"to  provide  food''  to  keep  up  his  temperature,  while  this  "necessity 
for  labor  is  far  less  urgent  m  hot  climates,"  the  cold-blooded  finny 
tribe,  and  the  warm-blooded  whale,  and  beasts  of  prey  are  quite  on 
an  equality,  in  that  respect,  in  all  reeions  of  the  earth. 
.  440,  d.  But,  we  are  yet  far  from  me  end  of  the  "  contingent  influ* 
ences"  which  modify  die  exact  law  of  animal  heat  (nos.  5,  6),  and 
which  go  to  the  preservation  of  its  exact  unifonnity.  One  of  our  au- 
thor's hypotheses,  which  will  be  soon  stated  (no.  14),  betrays  him  into 
a  mistake,  which  has  been  often  made  and  as  often  exposed.  -  Thus : 

13.  "  The  contraction  of  imudti  produce$  heeU;  but  the  force  ne- 
cessary for  the  contraction  has  manifested  itself  through  the  organs 
of  motion,  in  which  it  has  been  excited  by  chemical  chang^.  The 
ultimate  cause  of  the  heat  produced  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  these 
chemical  changes." — Animal  Chemistry. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  sophistry  of  this  reasoning  in  a  circle,  we 
have  the  simpk  proposition  tnat  "  the  contraction  of  mMscUt  produceg 
hedt;*'  and  evidently  because  "  a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  when  rapidly 
drawn  out,  forcibly  contracts  again,  with  disengagement  of  heat 
And  to  this  conclusion  the  "  Reformer"  was  impeUed  by  his  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  undistinguishably 
governed  by  the  same  properties  and  laws,  as  implied  by  na  14,  and 
as  extensively  set  forth  in  §  350.  This  assumption  as  to  the  effects 
of  muscular  motion  I  have  sufBcientlv  noticed  in  my  former  Essay  on 
Animal  Heat ;  but  it  may  be  now  said  that  it  is  disproved  by  the  uni- 
formity of  animal  heat  in  all  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  rest  and  exercise.  When  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  general  circulatory  and  other  organs,  an  increased 
evolution  of  animal  heat  is  liable  to  happen,  like  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  sweat,  or  any  other  secreted  product ;  but  it  does  not  happen 
with  any  certainty,  and  is  never  due  to  the  phpical  causes  assigned  ; 
neither  the  mechanical  one  of  "muscular  contraction,"  nor  the  "chem- 
ical changes." 

440,  e,  I  come  now  to  one  of  our  philosopher's  parallelisms  of  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  beiugs  in  respect  to  their  great  laws  and  functions, 
and  which  necessarily  flows  from  the  grand  physical  hypothesis  that 
the  living  body  is  a  mere  chemical  apparatus.     Thus : 

14.  <' The  animal  body  is  a  heated  mass,  which  bears  the  same 

RELATION    TO    BURROUNniNG    OBJECTS   AS   ANT  OTHER    HEATED    MASS. 

It  receives  heat  when  the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  loses 
heat  when  they  are  colder  than  itself^' — Animal  Chemistry.  (See 
§350|.c.) 

Thus  we  have  throughout  a  consecutive  series  of  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders, emanating  from  a  false  position  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  living  beings ;  while  this  perversion  of  nature  is  the 
monomania  of  materialism.  But  there  remains  much  of  the  like  nar 
ture  yet  in  prospect 
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From  the  last  proposition,  and  fit>m  the  common  level  in  which  liv- 
ing and  dead  objects  are  regarded,  and  in  his  unacquaintance  with 
physiological  facts,  the  chemist  has  been  betrayed  into  the  supposition 
that  all  the  contingent  circumstances  which  I  have  now  stated  (nos. 
1-14)  contribute,  along  with  the  fundamental  law,  5  and  6,  to  the  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  that  uniform  temperature  by  which  every 
warm-blooded  vertebrata  is  distinguished,  while  every  other  product 
of  the  tissues  is  forever  variable  in  quantity,  and  which  are  to  explain 
equally,  also,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cold-blooded  race,  and  all  the 
diversities  of  temperature  which  spring  from  disease. 

The  plainest  facts  in  **  experimental  philosophy"  contradict  the  as- 
sumption, and  place  the  generation  of  animal  heat  upon  its  own  inde- 
pendent ground.  If  we  enter  an  apartment  heated  to  260^  F.,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  remains  unanected ;  and  equally  so  in  a  bath 
of  water,  where  all  evaporation  is  prevented.  If  we  pass  the  day  in 
an  ice-house,  or  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  at  50^  below  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  all  the  same  (§  442,  c,  d).  If  water,  at  zero,  be 
dashed  on  the  body,  a  glowing  heat  is  instantly  lighted  up  on  the  sur- 
fiice ;  and  so  it  is  upon  the  cold  and  shriveled  skin  of  the  starving 
man  as  soon  as  food  shall  have  entered  his  stomach.  A  flash  of  indig- 
nation, or  an  impulse  of  shame,  will,  on  the  instant,  set  the  whole  face 
in  a  state  of  "  combustion ;"  the  face  being  then  said,  by  common 
consent,  to  "bum"  (§  441,  c). 

With  the  last  proposition  (14)  goes  another  which  has  the  concur- 
rence of  ^1 ;  namely,    . 

15.  '*  The  heat  given  off  to  the  surrounding  medium  is  restored 
within  the  body  with  great  rapidity," — ^"  All  living  creatures,  whose 
existence  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  possess  within  them- 
selves a  source  of  heat  independent  of  surrounding  objects." 

16.  And  (for  the  third  time,  5  and  6)v  "  This  disengagement  of 
heat  is,  uniformly  and  under  all  circumstiances,  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  combustible  substance  with  oxygen." — Animal  Chem* 

Such  a  chemical  machine,  with  an  internal  source  of  heat,  and  con- 
stantly liable  to  elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature  f^m  "  sur- 
rounding objects  like  any  other  heated  mass,"  could  possess  no  sta- 
bility of  temperature, — ^none  comparable  with  the  inanimate  objects 
by  which  its  own  internal  source  of  heat  is  said  to  be  influenced ;  and 
when  we  superadd  the  various  other  contingencies,  the  varying  quan* 
tities  and  qualities  of  food,  variableness  of  respiration,  the  oxygen 
respired,  clothing,  climate,  season,  weather,  rest  or  exercise,  age,  fat, 
candles,  train  oil,  and  rum,  which  are  said  to  have  important  influen- 
ces on  animal  heat  (nos.  1-14),  and  then  carry  out  the  assumed  rela- 
tion of  the  living  body  to  "  surrounding  objects,"  and  thus  identify  it 
with  a  "  heated  mass"  of  iron,  a  thousand  other  modifying  contin- 
gencies present  themselves,  which,  in  connection  with  the  "  internal 
mdependent  source  of  heat,''  should  render  the  temperature  of  the 
living  warm-blooded  vertebrata  variable  at  every  moment,  while  that 
of  the  cold-blooded  animal  should  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  uni- 
formity. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata  are 
remarkably  exempt  from  the  law  which  chemistry,  to  be  consistent, 
.imputes  to  them  as  conductors  of  caloric  (no.  14).    And  herein,  as 
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eveiy  when  eke,  cheoufitiy  beCnys  die  fUkcj  of  its  finMhtteal&l  as- 
iumption  (uos.  5,  ^  16).  The  warm-blooded  Tertebrta  «»  espe- 
cially coQ^mJistiD^iBhed  firam  "  9t4«r  Aeo^  wMUtet,  in  tbeir  velatieo 
to  Burroiuidiag  objecta/'  by  (beir  reaiataiioe  of  faeat  from  entenml  eb^ 
jects  (§  441  c,  442  «) ;  aad  tbk  contradistinotioii  is  not  only  ahewii  by 
universal  experience,  but  fenrcibly  ao  by  tke  comparative  pektioB 
which  cold-blooded  animals  and  "  otber  heated  masses  bear  to  suf> 
rounding  objects."  These  animals  depend  mostly  for  their  ten^ra- 
tore  upon  that  of  the  sarrouading  medittm*  and  consequently  anstaitt 
much  of  the  relation  of  "  odier  heated  masses."  Still,  they  possess 
not  only  a  fiaeble  power  of  generating  heat,  bat^  what  is  moiie  «o  my 
purpose,  they  have  a  correqMidiBg  power  of  xesistinr  ito  iagrasslrom 
surrounding  objects,  since  it  was  asoeitained  by  Crawfoid  l^at  ^^ 
living  Jrog  acfuirts  heat  more  aleuffy  Aa»  a  dead  eae.**— jLoadm 
PhiloiopIL  Tram.,  1781,  p.  466. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remuk,  that  tiie  chemist  has  mistaken  the  rise 
of  animal  heat,  when  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  a  fiie,  for  tiiat  inter- 
change of  caloric  which  takes  place  between  inanimate  sobstanoes  of 
different  temperatures.  The  phenomenon  is  pecnliarly  a  fact  'for  the 
vitalist,  since,  in  the  former  case,  the  rise  of  heat  is  due  to  the  action 
of  calorie  as  a  stimulant  to  Ihe  organic  functions  (§  188^). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temperatuse  falls  from  the  dh^ect  ac- 
tion of  cold  upon  the  living  body,  it  is  from  the  abduction  of  heat  frx)m 
ikte  superficial  cafMllaries  alone,  by  which  the  calorific  function  is  ar- 
rested not  only  in  the  skin,  but  may  be  also,  sympathetically,  through* 
out  the  body.    And  what  also  forcibly  shows  the  vital  nature  of  Uiis 

EhenomenoB,  is  the  freauent  and  raeedy  exahation  of  the  cutaneous 
eat  after  its  sudden  reanctien  by  tne  application  of  cold  water. 
440, yi  In  'the  midst  of  so  much  error  and  confusion,  it  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter,  as  already  seen  (|  350),  to  paralyze  an  author  by  an  ex- 
posure of  palpable  oontradictkms  in  fvmdamentstl  doctrines^  As  an 
example  of  this  nature  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  I  shall  place 
in  opposition  the  following  statements : 

^rmative.  Negati»e^ 

17.  "  In  whatever  way  carbon  18.  **  Carbon  never  combines 
may  combine  vyith  oxygen,  the  act  at  common  temperatores  with  ox- 
of  combimition  cannot  take  place  ygen,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid.*' 
without  the  disengagement  ofheat.  '*  There  is  no  example  of  car- 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  wheth-  h<m  comhining  directly  with  oxygen 
er  the  combination  take  place  at  a  a^  common  temperatures ;  but  nu- 
sioH  OR  AT  A  LOW  TEMPERATURE ;  morous  fscts  show  that  hydrogen, 
the  amount  of  heat  liberated  is  a  in  certain  states  of  condensation, 
constant  quantity.*'  possesses  that  property.     Lamp- 

"  In  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has  olack  which  has  been  heated  to  red- 
been  assumed  that  it  is  especially  ness  may  be  kept  in  contact  with 
CARBON  and  hydrogen  which,  by  oxygen  gas,  withotct  firming  car- 
combining  wi^  oxygen,  serve  to  bonic  add.  The  spontaneous  in- 
produce  animal  heat.*'  flammabiHtv  of  the  charcoal  used 

"The  carbon  of  the  food,  which  in  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder 

hi  converted  into  carbonic  acid  has  been  correctly  ascribed  to  the 

•within  the  body,  must  give  out  ex-  hydrogen  vehich  it  contains  in  con- 

Bcdy  as  much  heat  as  if  it  had  siderable  quantity;  for  during  its 
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b»eii  difactly  burned  in  Ihe  air  or  isdtxatioQ  to  powder,  no  trace  df 
in  oxygen  gas."  carbonic  acid  can  be  detected  in 

**  The  13*9  oz.  of  carbon  -wfliioh  the  air  surrounding  it.  It  is  not 
are  daily  concerted  into  carbonic  ibvmed  nntil  M«  temperature  of  the 
acid  in  the  body  of  an  adolty  nuue  has  reached  the  red  heat, 
evolve  197477  degitees  of  dieat,  The  heat  i/vhich  produces  the  in- 
which  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tern*  flammalion  is  therefore  not  caused 
perature  of  870  lbs.  of  water  to  hy  Ae  oxj^daHoH  of  the  carhan,**^^ 
98*3^,  the  ten^xerafture  of  the  hn-  Lnsnie's  Or^nie  Chemistry  op- 
man  body."  —  Liebio's  Animai  phed  to  Fhyeiology^  ^,  p.  ^63, 
Ohemutry,lSi2.  [See,  also,  nos.  311. 
^,4J,16J 

440,  g.  tHhase  contradictory  doctrines  VfBre  pot  forth  in  different 
works,  but  almost  simultaneously,  and  each  was  designed  to  sustain 
ainpoetant  hypotheses  that  regBraed,  respectively,  the  negative  and 
Ae  affirmative  statement  But,  even  in  «he  work  on  Ammal  Chem- 
ietry^  a  «ibjeat  coUateral  to  the  general  hypothesis  of  animal  heat 
leads  the  amfaor  to  a  pasitial  contradiction  of  bis  ttll^ervading  ideaof 
-the  leady  combustion  of  carbon  at  temperatures  as  low,  at  least,  as 
those  of  ocdd-blooded  animals ;  since,  upon  that  collateral  sulbnect,  he 
•ssya,  "  o^  e^  temperaiuire  of  the  (warmAilooded)  hody,  the  affinity  of 
liydrngen  iac  oxygen  far  eurpmeeee  that  of  cai^on  for  die  same  ele- 
anent."     (See  §  441,  e.) 

440,  h.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  oxygen  unites  sin- 
igly  with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  in  the  living  body,  or  albng  with  other 
felenents  iirom  which  the  carbon  is  ultimately  excreted,  nor  is  it  the 
•province  of  these  Institutes  to  inquire  into  a  truth  which  belongs  to 
the  laboratorv.  In  my  fi>rmer  Essay  on  Animal  Heat,  I  have  exam- 
ined this  sobtect  in  its  i^ysiological  aspect  adversely  to  the  chemical 
doctrine,  and  in  condbnafty  wiUi  the  great  law  which  excludes  the 
formation  t»f  ati  inorganic  compounds  witina  the  livings  organism,  as 
•wt  forth  by  dhemistry  (§  38,  39,  419). 

440,  t.  Of  the  remaining  subsidiary  causes,  that  relative  to  the  bile 
asfaimld  not  be  neglected.  It  is  thus  sHmraarily  expressed  by  Liebig*s 
interpreter,  Mr.  Anoell : 

19«  *'  These  facts,  and  tlie  reasoning  founded  upon  them,  have  led 
Liebig  to  the  conclusion  that  the  FinfCTioN  of  the  bilk  is  to  support 
respiration  and  produce  animal  heat,  by  presenting  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen in  a  very  sohible  form  to  the  oxygen  of  arterial  blood."— Mb. 
Angbll,  in  Lmdan  Laneet,  1843. 

The  reader  will,  therefore,  the  more  readily  comprehend  the  doc- 
trine of  "the  Reformer"  as  stated  in  the  following  language.     Thus : 

**  In  the  camivora  the  bile  contains  the  carbon  of  the  metamorphos- 
•ed  tissues.  This  carbon  disappears  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  bile 
iikewise  disappears  in  the^vital  process.  Its  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
•given  out  through  the  skin  and  lungs  as  carbonic  acid  and  water;  and 
hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  elements  of  the  bile  serve  for  respiration 
-and  for  the  production  of  animal  heat."— ilntirui^  Chemistry. 

That  may  answer  for  the  **  camivora  ;"  while  the  graminivora  de- 
pend more  upon  their  •*&*,"  and  other  tribes  upon  Sieir  special  al- 
.Idtments. 

Having  already  adverted  to  the  true  uses  of  the  bile  (^  314-316, 
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409/),  I  shall  proceed  to  say,  widiout  stopping  to  inquire  how  the 
Ibreffoing  f*  fiicts"  were  ascertained,  that  this  part  of  the  doctrine  will 
hardly  abide  the  test  of  morbid  conditions,  xt  often  happens,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  production  of  bile  is  nearly  or  wholly  arrested,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  exalted  above  its  natural  standard, 
while  at  other  times,  when  the  bile  is  redundant,  the  temperature 
sinks  below  its  equilibrium.  This,  too,  is  familiar  to  physicians  as 
occurring  in  the  progress  of  the  same  disease ;  and  I  have  thus  intro- 
duced this  subject  more  for  its  bearing  upon  physiology  and  disease, 
than  on  account  of  its  perversion  by  the  chemist. 

441,  a.  Having  now  set  forth  the  principal  doctrine,  and  the  most 
important  contingencies  which  are  brought  to  its  support,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  farther  comments  l^th  upon  the  doctrine  and  its 
auxiliaries,  and  present  a  variety  of  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  phys- 
iological theory  of  animal  heat. 

441,  &.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  woithy  of  farther  remark  in  regard 
to  a  principal  element  of  die  main  hypothesis,  that  scarcely  any  two 
individuals,  of  whatever  species,  consume  the  same  quantities  of  food 
in  a  given  time,  while  society  abounds  with  habitual  examples,  where, 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  age,  health,  sex,  cHmate,  tempera- 
ture, employment,  &c.,  there  is  every  gradation  in  quantity  from  a 
daily  consumption  of  many  pounds  to  a  few  ounces,  or  with  slight  va- 
riations as  to  quantity  in  many  individuals.  Without,  however,  now 
reverting  to  the  preceding  relative  statements  of  our  author,  let  us 
adduce  another  for  the  sake  of  its  logic  and  precision.     Thus : 

**  The  consumption  of  oxyeen  in  equal  times  may  be  expressed  by 
the  number  of  respirations,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  same  individual  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  required  must  vary  with  the  force  and  num- 
ber of  tiie  respirations." — Animal  Chemistry, 

Immediately  after  this  quotation,  which  has  for  its  object  an  adjust- 
ment of  '*the  quantity  of  nourishment  required"  for  the  assumed 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  in  the  body,  we  are  told  that, 

"  A  child,  in  whom  the  organs  of  respiration  are  naturally  very  ac- 
tive, requires  food  oftener  than  an  adult." 

Thus,  therefore,  according  to  this  statement  (which  has  the  merit 
of  being  true,  not  only  as  it  respects  a  **  child,"  but  all  young  animals), 
the  author  has  presented  a  fact  subversive  of  his  hypothesis  relative 
to  the  source  of  animal  heat ;  since,  if  a  '*  child"  and  all  young  ani- 
mals consume  more  food  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  their  size  than 
men  and  ,adult  animals,  the  power  of  evolving  heat  should  be  greater 
in  the  young  than  in  the  adult.  But  the  experiments  of  Edwards,  and 
others,  have  demonstrated  that  young  warm-blooded  animals  may  be 
cooled  down  rapidly  to  near  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air, 
which  is  impracticable  with  adults.  But  Edwards  adds  the  fact, 
which  farther  confirms  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  animal 
heat,  that  **the  rapid  progress  which  they  make  in  acquiring  thepotoer 
of  producing  heat  is  wonderful**  The  same  facts  are  applicable  to  a 
**  child,"  though  probably  less  so  than  to  unfledged  birds,  puppies,  &;c. 
(§  153-155,  442  a,  445  /).  I  may  finally  add,  that  the  whole  of  this 
subject  is  extensively  considered  in  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat. 

441,  c.  Nor  can  I  neglect  referring  the  reader  to  the  facts  which 
I  have  arrayed  in  the  Commentaries  upon  the  subject  of  food,  with  a 
view  as  well  to  the  humoral  pathology  as  to  the  chemical  doctrme  of 
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animal  heat,— how  the  noTthem  aavages,  aa  known  bj  observatiaD, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case^  consume  much  less  food  than  the 
•  civilized  man  of  the  temperate  and  even  equatorial  climates ;  the  for- 
mer, also,  often  breaking  his  fast  only  at  distant  intervals.  There,* 
too,  may  be  found  a  multitude  of  correspcHiding  facts  in  relation  to  the 
endurance  of  Fatting  ynthont  any  sensible  influence  on  the  human 
system, — a  general  survey,  also,  of  the  habits  of  animals  in  relation  to 
temperature,  and  which,  like  many  of  my  arguments  and  other  facts, 
have  been  advantageously  employed  by  subseauent  writers  to  accom- 
plish what  I  had  ^bready  done.  I  have  urged  the  fact,  in  respect  to 
animals,  that  they  enjoy,  ex  necemtate  reij  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food 
in  the  arctic  regions,  and  that,  when  gorged  with  the  same  sustenance 
on  their  removal  to  warmer  climates,  they  stiU  maintain  neturly  their 
original  constitutional  temperature ;  and  diere  may  be  found  a  series 
of  facts  as  to  the  relative  temperature  of  the  warm-blooded  and  the 
cold-blooded  tenants  of  the  deep,  which,  side  by  side  in  the  arctic  seas, 
subsist  on  food  of  the  sune  quuity;  the  whale,  with  a  temperature  of 
102°  F.,  and  the  far  more  voracious  shark,  whose  heat  is  down  to  a 
lower  standard.  There  it  is  urged,  that  when  the  emaciated  hiberna- 
ting animal  is  roused  by  pricking,  &c.,  ay,  even  by  exposure  to  a  still 
lower  temperature,  25°  F.,  his  heat  suddenly  rises  from  39^  to  97°  F. ; 
besides  a  multitude  of  similar  proofs  which  should  be  examined  in 
connection  with  what  I  have  said  extensively  on  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  generation  of  organic  heat  in  the  warm-bbod- 
ed  vertebrata. 

How  poorly  accords  our  author's  assumption  as  to  the  greater  vo- 
racity of  polar  animals  vrith  the  well-known  facts  relative  to  the  hy- 
enas, tigers,  lions,  crocodiles,  vultures,  cormorants^  &c,  that  ran^e  m 
temperate  and  equatorial  quarters !  And  what  answer  will  chemistry 
make  to  the  poor  ability  of  all  tropical  animals  to  bear  oven  the  au- 
tumnal cold  of  the  temperate  zones,  whatever  the  quantity  of  food  % 

But  the  facts  are  *'  the  things,"  and  let  us,  therefore,  have  them 
(§  ^h.^)'  "^hey  will  show  how  far  *'  the  animal  body  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  as  any  other  heated  mass^*  (§  440  e, 
no.  14),  and  how  far  a  large  supply  of  food  is  necessary  to  ^e  same 
animal  temperature  ill  frozen  regions  as  appertains  to  the  inhabitants 
of  warmer  climates. 

In  the  CommeiUariest  then,  I  have  called  to  witness,  against  the 
assumptions  which  I  am  again  employed  in  refuting,  the  half-starved 
bears,  and  foxes,  and  reindeers,  and  hares,  and  even  small  birds,  sub- 
sisting on  a  scanty  amount  of  half-frozen  food,  and  respiring  and  sur- 
roun<&d  by  an  atmosphere  at  30^  to  50^  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit ; 
yet  maintaining  about  the  same  temperature  as  when  transported  to 
a  southern  climate.  I  have  said  that  ''in  15  out  of  16  foxes,  the  tem- 
perature was  100^  to  106}^,  in  the  other  98^  ;  the  thermometer  rang- 
me  below  zero  from  3^  to  32^  Yiu  Gapt.  Lyon  found  that  the  tetro 
a&Hs  maintained  its  temperature  at  50^  below  zero.  It  was,  also, 
equally  so  with  the  smallest  birds"  (§  442  &,  842  d). 

After  what  has  been  stated,  however,  of  "tallow  candles,"  "labori- 
ous efforts,"  '<  heated  msusses,"  "  clothing,"  &c.  (§  440,  noe.  9, 11, 12), 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  author's  statement  that,  "  every 

*  Medical  and  PhynoLogical  Cknnmeniariea,  voL  L,  p.  691-095.  ALw^  dw  Xff ay  an  An* 
Imal  Heat^  in  toL  ii 
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«pe  iatowf  ^ai  Ae  ummmli  efprey  m  Ike  mtdic  regifinufaar  \ 
voracity  Ikote  of  ikt  torrid  Mome,"  And  yet  **  every  one  knows"  tliaft 
die  consumption  of  food  is  nnhrersally  greatest  where  it  is  most  abmi" 
dftnt,  and  therefore  lent  where  it  is  aBsmned  to  be  meet  abimdanL 

And  what  will  tibe  diac^plea  of  chemietry  say  to  the  ftdt  that  the 
low-foom  of  the  North  of  finrope,  die  exiles  of  Siberia^  &c.,  often  get 
little  moTO  fban  bread  nsftde  from  die  wood  of  trees,  and  a  waodiobe 
equally  expressive  of  dieirtlestatiition  of  the  ^  oomforts  of  life"  (§  446 
€«  and  Commmiarietf  yoL  U  p-  691-698)  ?  What  is  the  eootrast  in 
teraperaCnre  between  the  wm<^ed  loungers  of  £urope  and  die  half- 
flfcanred  laboners  of  the  same  eomitiies?  What,  again,  between  die 
slsTe  and  his  master?  One,  too,  feastmg  an  animal  food  and  odnr 
h^fhly  ^'oomhusdUe  matter/'  in  the  shape  of  brandy,  porter,  wine^ 
&c.,  while  the  odier  gels  nodnzu^  bnt  potatoes,  yvnoAf  car  bind,  at 
best,  and  Lm^Md  water  (nos.  7,  6)  1  Their  temperatore  is  alike.  The 
oofty  contrast  in  the  case  is  between  tmth  and  emr.  Is  die  balanoe, 
then,  to  be  found  in  die  difference  of  clodnng  (na  11)  1  Exaet^ 
«dierw3se ;  for  the  man  of  ease  is  incased  with  flannels  and  broad- 
doths,  and  tires  in  heated  i^artments  (n&  10),  while  he  of  the  riiovel 
lor  the  hod  is  no  less  contented  «ttd  comfortable  in  rags,  and  Tidiedicr 
iie  repose  upon  a  bed  of  straw  or  a  bank  of  snow.  Ajul  here  I  may 
tadd,  what  is  equally  fotal  to  the  diemioal  hypothesis,  diat  dns  boose- 
less  Miu  cmioties  will  maintain  his  warmth  better  widi  water  tiian  with 
Tttin,  and  that,  die  more  he  cansnmes  of  the  ^  ooBBbnsdUe  snbsranoe/^ 
the  greater  will  be  his  danger  from  frost  (nos.  7,  9). 

It  is  also  manifest  that  die  erer-^naying  ^|uantities  and  qualities  of 
•feed  exmloyed  by  man,  in  temperate  nid  .torrid  xooes,  while  hia 
lieat  is  «Jways  nearly  the  same,efaows,  widi  my  other  foots,  that  it  is 
less  dependent  on  food  dian  are  other  products  oif  oiganizadon.  Moae^ 
especially  is  this  demonstrated  in  many  acute  diseases,  where  die 
temperature  of  the  body,  er  of  paidcular  parts  onl^,  is  often  grsady 
teocatted,  and  where,  too,  the  patient  is  whoQy  depriTed  of  focSl,  and 
/emaciation  so  far  advanced  that  not  only  the  ^  fot,*'  bnt  dievery  **  tis- 
sues" are  neady  ^  ceiismned/' 

Without  inqniring  into  die  hynothesis  that  meat  is  more  oombusdhkii 
mid  yields  a  greater  quantity  ox  heat  than  vegetable  matter,  it  is  im- 
portant to  place  their  relations  to  die  calorific  function  in  the  proper 
fifayaiological  aspect 

There  is  no  doiibt  that  die  generadon,  of  heat  is  more  promoted  by 
animal  than  by  vegetafble  food,  undl  die  system  is  aocemmodated  to 
die  latter  by  its  hamual  use ;  and  even  dien  the  preponderance  will 
be  in  fovor  of  die  former  in  high  nordiem  ladtades.  The  piinci> 
pie  to  ^idi  I  now  advert  depends  vp^B  ^^  ^^w  of  vital  habit  and 
that  which  relates  to  die  virtues  of  different  natural  stimuli,  and  is  as 
foreign  &om  chemistry  as  any  two  subjects  can  be  foom  each  odier 
(§  136,  150-152,  188^,  442,  512  h,  535-568). 

,.Iiie  wshole  philosophy,  then,  vdiich  concerns  the  greater  tendency 
of  animal  than  of  Togetable  food  to  promote  die  generadon  of  hea^ 
couMsts  in  die  foct  that  animal  is  a  greater  stimulus  dian  vegetable 
matter  ~to  the  organic  fimedons  (§  188},  512  b).  Tbe  fact  is  demon* 
■tcdble,  as  I  hsre  said,  while  the  food  lies  yet  undigested  upon  the 
stomach  of  the  famished  vtrayfarer;  and  every  one  knows  that  his 
warmdi  will  be  thus  instantly  increased  to  a  greater  degree  by  odd 
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meat  than  by  ooftd  potatoes  (|  612,  b).  And  so  is  k,  to  a  greater  e^ 
tent,  with  the  alooliolic  'liquoxa  wiiich  the  chesnist  assumes  are  burned 
in  the  recesses  of  the  orgajiiasatioB  {nos.  7,  9).  Tiie  pxincipJe  which 
oonoerns  the  whole  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  wann  wat^  lights 
up  a  ^ow  upon  the  sur&cei  or  detenaaines  perapigation^  or  an  act  of 
vomitmff.  Here,  too,  in  all  this  development  of  heat,  as  in  the  ether 
results,  IS  involved  a  magnificent  agency  of  the  nenrous  power,  but 
which  to  the  chemist  is  impeneOmble  dsdmesa  (§  i60t  no.  97,  500  % 
612  b). 

Those  that  have  i»ut  imperlect  views  in  physiology  may  ^Kjmpve- 
jhend  the  merits  o£  this  'suhjeot  by  considenng  the  relative  effects  of  . 
animal  and  vegetable  food  in  fevers  and  inflammations.  An  ounce  of 
ihe  mildest  broth  may  raise  the  temperature  manv  degsees,  while  a 
^beral  supply  of  appropriate  vegetable  food  would  have  no  such  in- 
fluence ;  though  a  neat  exaltation  of  temperature  would  ensue  upon 
soMd  ve^table  ^mm  diat  should  not  undergo  digestion.  The  reason 
of  all  dus  gives  the  rieht  interpretation  to  the  relative  offsets  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  in  the  generation -of  heat  in  ocdinary  states  of 
the  system,  *or  till  haUt  may  interpose  its  influence.  Iiritability  U>- 
ing  in  an  exalted  state  in  febrile  afleotions,  is  more  than  usually  sus- 
ceptible of  the  stimulus  of  animal  food,  and  benoe  the  inorease  of  vas- 
cular action  and  the  gseater  evolution  of  heat  (§  137  d,  160, 16Ci,  &€., 
AiUb,  626,  iLcA. 

Where  vegetaole  food  remains  uadigeBted,  in  the  fooegoinff  casei,  it 
becomes  a  modud  irritant  to  the  stomach,  and  the  cause  of  sympap 
•thetic  iaflnenoes  that  augment  the  feverer  the  inflammatioii,  and  thus 
.eogenders  a  rise  of  temfkerature  (§  137  d,  150--162, 222,  Scc^  612,  &c.). 

The  same  philosophy  is  applicable  to  difierenoes  in  climate.  Little 
vegetable  food  is  consumed  in  the  arctic  regions,  and,  as  litde  anknal 
£>od  should  be  eaten  by  man  in  the  equatorial.  Nature  has  ordained 
this  allotment  to  men  ^lokd  anknalt,  by  a  scanty  vegetaticm  attthe  nofth, 
while  she  appears  to  have  limited  her  provision  of  animal  food  in 
Iropical  climates  to  the  wants  of  the  canuvorous  race.  To  the  north 
ahe  has  given  beasts  and  birds,  but  with  a  stinted  hand,  and  has  been 
scarcely  more  liberal  of  the  tenants  of  the  deep.  To  the  tropics  a 
psofusion  of  esculent  zoetSt  bruits,  &c.;  and  has  displayed  a  munifi* 
icence  in  animal  and  vep^etable  creation  tiireughout  the  vast  temperate 
X£^ns.  This  ordination  of  nature  is  particularly  suited  to  tiie  ezi- 
.gencies  of  the  buman  constitution.  Aumal  food  is  especially  stimm- 
iating  to  aU  the  functions  of  man,  and  thecdS»ie  to  ml  whidi  gen- 
erates beat  Irritability  is  greater,  more  suscratible  to  the  action  c£ 
stimuli,  in  equatorial  timn  in  other  climates.  The  trojpioal  heat  is  its. 
measure  of  endurance ;  and  when  the  stimulus  of  animal  food  is  su- 
peradded, the  tropical  man  is  extremely  prone  to  fever,  and  dies 
early.  If  vrine,  brandy,  &c.«  be  added  also,  so  much  the  worse;  but 
not  because  it  is  "burned"  in  the  body  (|  1B8,  dcc^  616,  &C.,  618). 
Our  author's  philosophy,  howev^:,  is  too  much  4>f  a  euriosity  to  be 
neglected*  ana  should  have  gone  along  with  the  pathological  induo- 
tions(§  360^).    Thus: 

**  The  Eoglishman  in  Jamaica  sees  with  re^^  the  -disappeanaoe 
of  his  appetite,  previously  a  source  of  frequently-reouirmg  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  he  succeeds,  by  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  die  most 
powerful  stimulants^  in  enabling  himself  to  take  b9  much  food  as  b9 
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was  accustomed  to  eat  at  liome.  But  the  whole  of  the  carbon  tfaas 
introduced  into  the  syitem  is  not  consumed.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  is  too  high,  and  the  oppressive  heat  does  not  allow  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  respirations  by  active  exercise,  and  thus  to 
proportion  the  waste  to  the  amount  of  food  taken.  Disecue  of  same 
kim,  THEREFORE,  etuuts" — Animal  Chemistry. 

Again,  also,  for  a  like  philological  reason  that  animal  food  is  too 
stimulating  for  man  in  tropical  climates,  vegetable  is  not  sufficiently 
80  for  the  obtuse  irritability  of  the  northern  man  (§  191,  585,  &c.) ; 
and  it  is  therefore  true  in  this  acceptation  that  the  arctic  man  would 
be  more  likely  to  freeze  upon  vegetable  than  animal  food,  despite  of 
the  superabundance  of  carbon  in  the  former  (§  447,  h).  But,  as  I 
have  said,  and  shown,  he  may,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  come  to 
endure  the  cold  nearly  as  well  upon  vegetable  as  on  animal  diet 
(§  442  ^,  535,  &c.). 

I  wiU  also  say,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  that ''  train  oil  and  tal- 
low candles"  are  appropriate  food  tor  man  in  any  climate  (§  440  &, 
no.  9).  The  arctic,  like  every  other  man,  would  soon  perish  upon 
these  indigestible  substances.  They  would  yield  him  neiliher  nesh 
nor  <*fuel/'  And,  having  thus  come  again  upon  the  philosophy  of 
**  fat"  as  a  source  of  heat  when  taken  into  the  stomach  (§  440,  hh),  the 
chemist  is  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  contrast  which  is  presented 
by  certain  graminivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  {%  440,  t) ;  and  so 
he  clears  the  way  by  the  following  assumptions,  which  have  only  ref-* 
erence,  also,  to  a  limited  number  of  two  genera  of  animals  (§  440,  cc). 
The  conclusion  of  the  extract  is  a  good  specimen  of  our  author's  mode 
of  disposing  of  former  observation,  and  a  profitable  commentary  upon 
what  IS  requisite  in  *'  experimental  philosophy"  (§  350,  mottoes  a-e^ 
and  no.  28).     Thus  : 

"  We  know^  in  fact,  that  the  graminivora  expire  a  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  inspirea,  while  the  camivora, 
the  only  class  of  animals  whose  rood  contains  fat,  inspire  more  oxy- 
gen than  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  add  expired.  Exctct  ex* 
periments  have  shown,  that  in  many  cases  only  half  the  Volume  of  ox- 
ygen is  expired  in  the  form  of  carboni<i  acid  [350^  «,  440 /|  nos.  17 
and  18,  447|-y*].  These  observations  cannot  oe  gainsayed,  and  are 
far  more  convincing  than  those  arbitrary  and  artificieUly  produced 
phenomena,  sometimes  called  experiments  [by  the  '*  digestive  mix- 
ture," retorts,  acids,  lamp-wick,  &o.  1] ;  experiments  which,  made,  as 
too  often  they  are,  without  regard  to  the  necessary  and  natural  con- 
ditions, possess  no  value,  and  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with ;  espe- 
cially, when,  as  in  the  present  case.  Nature  affords  the  opportunity  for 
observation,  and  when  we  make  a  rational  use  of  that  opportunity.'* 

It  remains  only  to  say  of  the  foregoing,  that  the  chemist  was  not 
duly  mindfu)  of  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  tenants  of  the  deep, 
warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded,  are  alike  carnivorous;  and  that  the 
exalted  temperature  of  the  blubber-whale,  the  porpoise,  &c.,  breath- 
ing, also,  with  lun^,  and  in  their  comparison  with  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  their  associates  that  respire  with  nils,  contrasts  forcibly  with 
those  carnivorous  animals  whose  respiration  of  oxygen  is  said  to  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  fat.  Such,  I  mean,  is  die  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  *'  fat"  (§  440  bh^  no.  10).  But  since  animal  food,  especially 
fat,  contains  more  of  the  ^<  fuel"  than  vegetable  food,  how  does  it  hap- 
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pen,  according  to  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  tlie  relative  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  e^irad  by  the  graminiv- 
orous and  die  carnivorous  animal,  respectively,  that  the  former  should 
surpass  the  latter  in  the  formation  of  fat  1 

Wherever,  therefore,  we  look  at  the  '*  facts"  of  the  organic  chem- 
ist, we  find  ourselves  not  only  in  the  midst  of  contradictions,  but  em- 
ployed in  refuting  assumptions  that  are  opposed  by  universal  experi- 
ence (§  5\),  That  experience  I  had  employed  in  the  Commentaries 
for  the  very  purposes  to  which  its  adverse  assumptions  are  now  -con- 
secrated  by  the  aisciples  of  the  "  improved  philosophy"  (§  349  ^,  350  j^). 

441,  £2.  Iq  the  case  of  the  hibernating  animals  (§  441*  c),  the  ex- 
cessive cold,  and  mechanical  irritation,  m  rousing  the  calorific  func- 
tion, operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vital  properties,  and  thus  restore  the 
organic  functions,  and  the  natural  temperature  as  a  consequence, 
along  with  the  other  organic  products;  though  the  heat  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other.  In  a  less  degree,  cold  is  a  sedative  to  the  hi- 
bernating animals  (§  188^,  743).  This,  also,  is  an  example  illustra- 
tive of  t£e  opposite  influences  of  vital  agents,  according  to  their  in- 
tensity of  action,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  applied, 
and  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  natural  agents  of  life  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  species  of  organic  beings  (§191,  446  d^  500  o). 

The  impression  of  cold,  or  mechanical  irritation,  in  the  foregoing 
case,  is  transmitted  firom  the  skin  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  where 
the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  radiated  abroad  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  entire  body,  by  which  they  are  brought  into 
operation  (§  222-233,  500,  512,  &c.,  638). 

Respiration  and  other  organic  functions  nearly  cease  during  the 
state  of  torpor ;  but  the  restoration  of  heat  is  far  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  progressive  return  of  respiration.  Of  all  the 
products,  an  evolution  of  heat  takes  the  lead,  as  indispensable  to  the 
other  important  results.  This  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Liebig. 
Nor  is  diere  any  principle  in  physioloey,  nor  any  facts,  which  will 
at  all  explain  the  operation  of  cold  in  diminishing  respiration,  or  cir- 
culation, till  it  has  niiBt  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  surface.  And, 
^ere  the  chemical  hypothesis  true,  the  hibernating,  and  the  young  of 
other  warm-blooded  animals,  should  not  sustain  the  remarkable  re- 
duction of  heat  which  is  prpduced  by  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
45^  F.,  since  more  oxygen  is  then  consumed  than  at  higher  tempera-' 
tures.  There  can  be  no  such  positive  exceptions  to  a  fundamental 
law.  If  peculiarity  of  constitution  be  assigned  as  the  cause,  then  is 
the  chemical  hypothesis  abandoned,  and  the  vital  theory  admitted. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  depends 
essentially  on  other  causes  than  diminished  respiration.  The  con- 
verse of  this  must  be  equally  true ;  and  when  heat,  therefore,  is  re- 
stored, the  first  step  in  the  process  is  an  increased  action  of  the  cap- 
illary blood-vessels,  througn  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  (§ 
222,  &c.),  by  which  an  evolution  of  heat  b  immediately  started ;  and 
then  begins  an  increase  of  the  respiratory  movements.  "  Wo  can  al- 
ways hasten  respiration,"  says  Bichat,  truly,  ''  by  making  an  animal 
suffer ;  but  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  always  prior  to  that  of  res- 
piration, which  appears  to  be  determined  by  it."— (oee  §  484,  Exp.  G.)  • 

441,  e.  That  is  a  test.  If  the  heat  rises  without  oxygen,  it  certain- 
ly does  not,  in  such«i  case,  depend  upon  combustion.    The  ''  carriers" 
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nrast  be  regulmrfy  BvppBed  (f  447|»  «)•  I  bsYts  said  dmt  Liebig  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  sensible  thai;  interna]  beat  is  important  to  the  or- 
ganic proeesses,  though  Tastly  more  so  in  the  warm-blooded  than  the 
cold-blooded  race,  and  his  statement  npon  thn  subject  is  one  of  his 
nnmerons  contradictions  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  assames.    Thus : 

"It  ia  obvious  that  tm  cause  of  tbe  OBNVEATiotr  of  force  is 
dimim^ed,  becanset  vrith  ike  ahHraetum  ofheat^  the  intensity  of  tkt 
nital force  diminithet.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  momentmm  of  force 
in  a  Kving  part  depend*  on  its  proper  tem]peratare/'  '*  The  increase 
of  mass  is  effected  in  living  parts  by  the  vttai  force.  The  manifesto^ 
turn  of  this  power  is  dependent  on  heatz  tiiat  is,  on  a  certain  teomper- 
ature  peculiar  to  eaeh  specific  organism."  '^The  abstraction  of  neat 
must  be  viewed  as  quite  eqnivident  to  a  diminution  of  vital  enargy^." 
-^Lmsia's  Aninud  Ckemiwtry. 

New,  according  to  this  reasener,  '^in  the  animal  body  we  recognize 
as  the  ultitnaie  came  of  a^  force  only  one  cause,  the  chemical  acUon 
which  the  elementa  of  &e  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  ex- 
ercise on  eiLch  other/** 

We  are  also  cold  that  "  the  mutual  action  between  die  elements  of 
the  food  and  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
ever3rpait  of  the  body  is  die  tourct  qfanimaiheatJ* — Liebio'b  Ani- 
pud  dhemutty. 

But,  we  have  just  seen  that  the  same  reasoner  affirms  that  these 
very  movementa  are  "dependent  on  heat"  (§  350,  no.  17|,  &c.). 
The  cause  depends  upon  the  effect,  and  the  e&ct  depends  upon  the 
cause  (§  440, /*).  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  an  hypothesis 
so  estranged  mim  nature  1  .  Indeed,  our  author  not  uufiequenlly  quits, 
entirely,  the  chemical  ground  of  animal  heat,  as  we  have  seen  of 
many  other  assumptions  (§  350),  and  gives  way  to  the  simple  dictates 
of  nature.     For  example, 

"  Certain  other  constituents  of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  CARBONicr  ACID  in  the  lungs.  But,  all  mis  has  no  conneo- 
TioN  witli  that  VITAL  FKocEss  BT  WHICH  THE  HEAT  necessarv  for  the 
support  of  Kfb  IS  generated  in  every  part  of  the  body."-— Liebiq's 
Animal  Chemittry. 

And  yet  it  is  bodi  a  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  in  phvsiology  and 
medicine,  that  die  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  a  purely  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  carbonic  acid  caxmot  be  formed  in  the  bodvwithout  the 
disengagement  of  heat  (§  350,  no.  17| ;  §  440,  no.  17).  Taking,  also, 
in  conneedon  the  two  parts  of  die  foregoing  quotadon,  we  have  one 
of  those  palpable  contxadicdons  of  a  iundtoiental  assuxGupdon  which 
are  the  never-failing  characterisdc  of  false  doctrines.  Thei*e  is  the 
double  affirmadon  that  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  any  other  source 
than  a  vital  process  is  not  a  cause  of  animal  heat,  and  that  animal 
heat  is  alone  generated  by  a  vital  process.  (See,  pardcularlv,  §  440^ 
nos.  6  and  16;)  Or,,  allowing  what  the  language  does  not  admit,  the 
depencfence  of  animal  heat  upon  carbonic  acid  "  generated  in  every, 
part  of  the  body,"  we  should  then  have  the  curious  phenomenon  in 
chemistry  of  die  production  in  the  animal  body  of  carbonic  acid  by  a 
chemical  process  and  by  a  vital  process,  while  that  of  the  former,  the 
very  gist  of  the  doctrine,  does  not,  as  avowed,  contribute  to  animal 
heat. 

441,yi  Again,  it  is  reiterated,  that  *<  the  mutual  acdon  between  the- 
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elements  of  the  food  and  tke  oxygm  oomveyed.  hy  the  drculatum.  of  the. 
hload  to  every  part  of  the  body  is  the  souice  of  animal  heat"  (^  350, 
no.  3). 

Now,  fiogs  hove  a  feeble  power  of  generating  heat,  as  have  "  all 
living  creatures,  whose  existence  depraids  on  the  absorption  of  ox^:- 
gen"  (§  443,  c).  .  But,  diese  animals  contcsfltict  our  audior's  hypothesis 
as  to-  die  *'  carriers  of  oxygen,*'  not  only  in  its  relation  to  animal  heat, 
but  odrar  importBiit  matters,  such  as  the  production  of^orce,  of  motum, 
&C.  (see  §  350,  nos.  ^,  4,  &).  SpallanKani,  for  instance,  eviscerated 
the  heart,  large  blood-vessels,  &e.,  of  a  number  of  frogs  and  toadS| 
and  buried  dieBi  in  the*  snow,  along  witii  others  which  retained  their 
ciroalation  and  vivacity^  The  wh^e  soon  became  completely  torpid^ 
and  '^appeared  as  if  frozen."  In  a  few  hours  they  were  all  removed 
to  a  warm  situation,  where  all  of  them  began  lx>  leiq>  and  make  their 
escape ;  the  reanimation>  being  apparently  as  peifect  in  those  which 
had  been  deprived  of  blood  as  in  those  which  had  not.  When  ex- 
posed to  greater  degrees  of  cold,  they  perished  ia  equal  tames  (§  441^ 
d,  443  b,  404). 

How  simple  an  experiment,  therefore^  may  overthrow  the  most  pop- 
ular hypothesis  in  philosophy.  It  cannot  be  true  of  frogs  that  will 
leap  and  jump  without  blood,  as  well  as  ftogs  widi  bloody  after  being 
**  apparently  nrozen,'*'  that  their  independent  source  of  heat  is  owing 
to  *'  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  drmilaidon  of  the  blood,"  any  more 
tiian  their  **  ojmiommt  qf-metiim  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
inspired  and  consumed  in  a  given  time  by  the  animal"  (§.  350,  no.  8)« 
And  then,  too^  according  to  our  author, 

**  Since  physiology  haa  proved,  that  the  g^obulaa  of  blood  tdce  no 
share  in  the  process  oifmtriHanj  it  cannot  ^  doubted  that  they  play  a 
pait  in  the  process  of  retpmUum"  Especially  in  white-blooded  ani- 
mals.—- LiBBio's  Animal  Chemittry^ 

Fiom  all  whidt  it  is  move  and  more  apparenl^  that  **  the  Reformer*' 
Vfas  employed  about  a  plan  of  human  chemistry  rather  than  of  animal 
chemistry  (§  440, «); 

The  foregoing  subject  is  forther  continued  in  §  443-445. 

44 1^,  <u  What  has  beeui  said  ia  die  preceding  section  of  tlie  hiber- 
nating and  coldpbloodedi  animals  is  true,  in  prinGiple,  of  all  other  an- 
imals who  su&r  only  a  partial  reducttea  of  tsmperatare.  The  differ^- 
ences  do  not  aviso  foom  different  fundamental  laws,  but  from  different 
modifications  of  the  properties  of  life  in  difierent  species  of  animals^ 
and  at  different  i^es  of  the  same  individual  (§  155^  1S5^  191).  There 
are  many  animals  that  approximate  the  hibernating,  in  their  feeble 
power  of  maintahung heat;  and  others,. again,  which^ sustain  intecme- 
diate  relatiens  to  the  more  perfect  of  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata. 
**  The  high  temperature,"  says  Edwards^  in>  his  Infimefme  ofPhyeioal 
AgetUe  €%  lafe^  '^Mdneh  seems  to  chaiactecize  me  mammalia  and 
birds»  does  not  belong  to  them  exclusively,,  since  eaamples  of  it  are 
found  among  insects;  and».on  the  other  hand>  among  t^e. mammalia 
diemselves  (as  the  hibematmg),.  which,  at  certain  periods,.present  the. 
pnnoipal  phenomena  of  liie  cold-blooded  vertebrata;  soidt  lastly i  a. 
great  number  of  non-hibeiniating  mammalia  and  birds^  in  the  early^ 
periods  of  their  hfe,  show,  as  for  as  die  phenomena  of  heat  we  cen-^ 
eemed*  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cold-blooded  animals.'' 

It  may  be  thence  inferred,  dot  what  ia  so  xemarfcably  cenepicuoas. 
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in  the  torpid  hibernating  animala  is  only  the  result  of  a  law  that  pre- 
vails throughout  the  animal  kingdom*  This  law  extends  equally  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  possesses  a  far  ereater  power  of  gen- 
erating heat  than  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  which  belong  to  northern  climates  have,  also,  exactly  the 
peculiarity  of  the  hibematiiig  animals,  while  those  of  tropical  regions 
maintain  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  are  destroyed  by  a 
decree  of  cold  in  which  some  northern  herbaceous  plants  spring  into 
actiye  life,  and  pierce  their  way  through  snow  and  ice. 

441^,  b.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that,  through  the  same  law,  the 
warm-blooded  vertebrata  have  their  standard  of  heat  modified  by  cli- 
mate ;  and  even  man  himself  sustains  variations  of  1^  to  2^  F.  And, 
as  I  have  said  in  my  former  Essay  on  AninuU  Heat,  it  is  important  to 
remark,  as  showing  the  entire  independence  of  this  phenomenon  of 
re^iradon,  this  change  does  not  take  place  till  such  as  remove  from 
one  climate  to  another  shall  have  been  for  some  time  subjected  to  the 
new  condition  of  vital  stimuli  It  is  the  result  of  acclimation,  and, 
trivial  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  full  of  the  most  instructive  illustration  to 
a  reflecting  mind.  'The  phenomenon,  I  say,  is  owing  to  permanent 
modifications  of  the  vital  constitution,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
change  of  temperament  which  the  melancholic  undergoes  on  passing 
from  the  temperate  to  the  equatorial  regions  (§  602),  and  about  which 
the  law  of  vital  habit  is  interested  (§  561,  585,  602,  603). 

44 1^,  c.  It  is  equally  a  fatal  circumstance  to  the  chendcal  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  standard  of  heat  is  lowest  in  cold,  and  highest  in  hot  cli- 
mates, whatever  the  amount  of  clothing,  &c.,  since  more  oxygen  is 
respired  in  the  former,  and,  according  to  our  author,  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  **  fuel"  is  consumed  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  oxygen  gas 
(§  440,  nos.  8,  9,  &;c.).  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  following  statement : 

"  The  most  trustworSiy  observations  prove  that  in  all  climates,  in 
the  temperate  zones  as  well  as  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  in  man,  and  in  what  are  commonly  called  warm- 
blooded ammshj  is  invariably  the  same.-* — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

And  why,  a«iin,  is  the  temperature  of  man  higher  in  tropical  than 
in  temperate  cnmates  1  The  reply  is  another  proof  of  the  tampering 
of  chemistry  with  a  subject  utterly  beyond  its  reach ;  since  the  heat 
of  the  tropics  operates  gradually  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  calorific 
function,  a^d  thus  slowly  establishes  that  condition  by  which  an  ex- 
alted temperature  is  determined  throughout  the  universal  body  (§  350, 
no.  65,  441  c,  445  e). 

441^,  d.  Nor  may  I  neglect  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  egg, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  cold  *'  in  a  degree  equal  to 
that  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals."  This  is  one  of  the  fiusts  which 
led  Mr.  Hunter  to  believe  that  the  vital  properties  are  capable  of. 
generating  heat  independently  even  of  circulatipn  (§  441,y*),  .while  its 
greater  evolution  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of  those  properties  in  active 
operation  through  the  mature  organization  (§  65).  The  former  con- 
dition, associated,  also,  with  the  power  of  resisting  die  causes  of  putre- 
faction, is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  of  life,  that  it  is  an  ac- 
tive, not  a  passive  state,  that  it  consists  essentially  of  power,  and  that 
its  laws  are  specific.  But,  how  will  the  combustion  hypothesis  dis- 
pose of  the  internal  source  of  heat  in  the  egg  1 
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4i2,  a.  In  respect  tx>  the  affirmation  that  "  clothing  is  merely  am 
equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food"  (§  440,  no.  11),  I  have  aiddu- 
ced,  in  my  former  Essay,  many  facts  to  prove  that  our  clothing  is 
greatly  a  matter  of  habit,  and  Uus  is  shown  by  the  facts  which  will  be 
soon  presented.  It  is,  indeed,  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
the  properties  of  life,  of  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  vital  ac* 
tion,  and  of  its  obedience  to  the  law  of  vital  habit,  and  to  the  consti* 
tutional  law  by  which  all  results  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  organic  processes,  and,  therefore,  a  uniform  tempera* 
tnre  of  non-hibernating  warm-blooded  vertebrata ;  while,  as  I  nave 
endeavored  to  show  in  the  same  work,  the  modifications  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  hibernating  and  cold-blooded  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  what  is  observ- 
ed of  the  non-hibernating  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  but  go  to  con- 
firm the  whole  philosophy  which  is  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of 
these  animals. 

There,  too,  I  have  shown  by  an  ezaminadon  of  facts,  that  the  rapid 
change  in  the  power  of  elaborating  heat  in  early  life  depends  on  the 
same  common  principle  which  determines  the  changes  in  all  other 
functions  and  results,  that  they  Are  all  on  a  par  in  principle,  and  that 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  resistance  of  cold  in  the  young  of  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrata  proves  the  vital  character  of  the  csdorific  function 
(§  153-16&,  441  b). 

442,  b.  In  illustration  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  as  it  respects  the 
power  enjoyed  by  man  of  resisting  cold  (§  441,  c),  and  in  farther  dis- 
proof of  the  assumption  that  a  living  animal  is  "  like  any  other  heated 
mass  in  relation  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects,"  I  shall 
quote  fix>m  the  Commentaries  one  of  the  facts  which  are  there  present* 
ed  for  the  purpose  which  is  now  in  view.     Thus : 

**  Mackenzie  says,  that  some  of  the  northern  savages  follow  the 
chase  in  the  coldest  weather  with  only  a  slight  covering.  Lewis  and 
Clark  state,  that  two  Indians  slept  upon  the  snow  during  the  night 
in  a  light  dress,  when  the  thermometer  was  40  degrees  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  The  man  was  uninjured ;  the  boy  had  his  feet 
ftozen.  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  civilized  man  could  sustain  such  an 
exposure.  The  phenomenon  is  owing  to  tke  patoer  of  habit  in  rela- 
tion to  the  forces  of  life,  and  is  utterly  insusceptible  of  explanation  on 
any  other  principle." — Commentaries, 

On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  froze  to  death  in  the  woods  of 
Peacham,  Vermont,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  7th  of  June,  1817 ;  notwith- 
standing, also,  he  vras  full,  to  intoxication,  of  the  most  combustible 
substance  (§  440,  no.  9). 

But,  again,  we  are  informed  by  Captain  Wilkes,  that,  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  40^  F.,  "the  Petcherai  Indians  were  entirely 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin,  only  sufficient 
to  cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  is  generally  worn  on  the  side  from 
which  the  wind  blowB,.afibrding  them  little  shelter  against  its  pierc- 
ing influence." 

Again,  says  Captain  Wilkes,  ''On  the  11th  of  March,  three  bark 
canoes  arrived,  containing  four  men,  four  women,  and  a  girl  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  four  little  boys,  andyovr  infants,  one  of  the  latter 
about  a  week  old,  and  quite  naked.    The  thermometer  was  at  46^ 
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Fh/'— WiLKBi^i  Narrative  rf  tkt  VmUd  States  EsophnUg  Eapeii^ 
tUm^  vol.  i.,  p.  121,  124.     1845. 

The  foregoing,  in  relation  to  the  infamts^  should  be  conidered  in 
connection  with  what  haa  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Edwards  as  to  the 
comparatiye  inability  of  infants  to  bear  a  cold  atmosphere,  when  un- 
accustomed, and  with  what  is  known  of  hereditary  constitution  (f 
447  h,  540,  561.  See,  also.  Medical  and  Ph^eiakfgioal  Camnunta^ 
ries^  vol  ii.,  p.  27,  52,  56,  69-74). 

^'  The  power  of  the  Russian  Zincali  of  radsting  cold,"  says  Barrow^ 
**  is  truly  wonderful,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  snow,  in  slight  canvas  tents,  when  the  temperature  is  30^ 
or  40^  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit" — Babkow's  ZimeaU  qfSpaim* 

No  two  individuals  under  apparently  equal  circumstances,  of  the 
same  health,  ag&,  sex,  and  with  the  same  <]piflntities  and  qualities  of 
food,  clothing,  ica,  are  alike  in  the  power  of  resisting  cold.  Place 
them  in  a  temperature  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  one  will  perish 
while  the  other  will  not  suier.  One  thall  enjoy  a  glow  of  "warmth 
fiom  athletic  exercise,  while  the  other  shall  perish  with  the  aame 
counteracting  means.  It  is  a  common  event  to  witness  the  blasten, 
in  thto  vicinity  of  New  York,  at  work  in  wmter  with  heavy  driUs  in 
their  naked  hands,  while  others,  unaccustomed,  would  be  frost-bitten 
at  the  same  temperature.  The  difference  is  manifestly  owing  m  part 
to  a  difference  in  constitution,  but  especially  to  the  influence  bfhabitf 
which  engenders  the  power  t>f  enduring  intense  degrees  of  cold,  and 
which  no  chemicsl  principles  can  possiUy  expound  (§  535-^68).  . 
^  442,  c.  The  foregoing  tacts  show  ue,  also,  bow  it  has  happened  that 
animals  have  spread  abrond  from  the  spot  where  they  were  created« 
and  become  specifically  adapted  to  different  climates.  The  element 
of  their  adaptation  was  implanted  in  their  vital  constitution  at  the 
time  of  their  creation,  and  relates  to  almost  all  physical  agents.  And 
so  with  vegetables,  which  may  be  gradually  tranajdantM  from  the 
eauator  to  high  northern  latitudes,  where  they  also  undergo  chants 
01  organization  (§  155,  535,  53a,  &c.).  Thus  do  we  also  aradn  bnng 
die  philosophy  of  physiology  to  the  overthrow  of  that  infidduty  which 
departs  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  organic  Creadon  (§  74, 450},  4-ff). 

442,  d.  Again,  do  the  beasts  or  the  birds  of  the  polar  clime  change 
their  ^r  or  their  plumage,  when  transported  to  a  traci^rate  region  1 
What,  for  example,  answers  the  white  bear,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  ?  And  yet  their  temperature  sustains  but  a  slight  change, 
though  a  change  subversive  of  the  combustion  theory  (§  441  c,  441^). 
Here,  too,  in  truth,  they  consume  a  far  greater  quantity  of  food ;  and, 
if  the  chemist's  hypothesis  as  to  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  the  at- 
mospheric air  be  adopted  (§  440,  no.  14),  these  tran^>lanted  creatures 
should  sustain  a  very  exalted  rise  of  temperatuare.  But,  upon  die 
physiological  action  of  external  heat,  as  a  vital  stimulus,  the  high  tem* 
perature  of  a  warm  climate  would  much  more  than  compensate  for 
any  supposed  deficiency  of  oxygen  (§  440  «,  441^  c), 

''  Ana  dien,  on  die  other  hand,"  turning  again  to  man,  and  as  I 
have  said  in  the  Commentaries,  *'  are  the  experiments  of  individuals 
Bubjecdng  diemselveB  to  an  excessively  high  temperature,  without  sua- 
taining  any  sensible  variadon  of  heat  This  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  Blagden,  Banks,  Fordyce,  Solander,  6.  Home,  Dundas,  Dr.  North, 
Phipps,  Seaibrth,  and  Dobson,  who  exposed  themselves  to  a  temper- 
uatre  of  260^  Fh.'' — Comm.,  vol  ii,.  p.  61,  62. 
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442,  €•  We  flee,  ibeiit  in  tbe  varioiis  demoDBtrationB,  wbich  have 
DOW  been  made,  of  the  power  of  all  wanm-blooded,  non-hibernachig 
isBTtebrata  to  maiataiii  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  under  the  greatest 
vicissitudea  of  atmoBpheric  temperature  that  are  compatible  with  life^ 
a  proof  of  a  moat  aatoniahing  law  of  the  living  body,  in  perfeet  con- 
flict with  the  lawB  of  caloric  as  they  exist  in  the  inorganic  world; 
"  We  know  it"  as  exactly  as  we  comprehend  the  nature  and  opera* 
tion  of  the  most  precise  law  jn  physics.  It  is,  in  itself^  demonstrative 
of  ithe  goremment  of  living  beings  by  specific  forces.  It  establishes 
a  positive  distinction  between  these  forces  and  the  organized  structure* 
III  am  not  right  in  this  construction,  I  say, once  more,  let  the  ground 
of  objection  be  shown.  I  mean  not  the  usual  denial,  or  by  renewed 
misrepresentatioDs  of  my  statements.  The  oUections  must  be  found- 
ed upon  a  broad  and  philosophioal  survey  or  all^  the  phenomena  of 
heat  that  relate  to  living  objects  as  they  may  be  modified  by  natural 
causes,  or  by  morbid  states  of  the  system ;  and  the  ground  must  cover 
the  general  physiological  condition  of  organized  beings.  How  wide 
from  all  this  ««  the  assumptions,  and  ihose  raosdy  relative  to  man 
(§  440,  oy,  that  have  been  lately  coneecrated  as  the  true  *^  experimen-^ 
tid  philosophy''  of  animal  heat  (§  349,  d)\ 

443,  a.  As  my  former  Essay  embraces  an  extensive  range  of  inquiry 
into  the  facts  and  philosophy  attmiding  the  calorific  function  in  the 
cold-blooded  race,  I  shall  now  add  only  a  few  remarks  to  what  I  have 
already  stated  upon  this  subnect,  and  as  suggested  by  the  present  stage 
of  my  inquiry  (§  441^^  44l|  a). 

/44d,^.  Frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  are  supplied  with 
capacious  lungs ;  and,  however  it  may  be  argued  that  tbeur  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  is  less  than  that  of  warm-blooded  animals,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  the  same  respiration,  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  and 
the  same  '*  charcoal  fire,"  m  the  ratio  of  the  food  consumed,  and  jret 
is  their  temperature  principally  regulated  by  that  of  the  suiroundmg 
medium.  They  also  emit  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  add,  which 
prbves  a  free  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  liberal  supply  of  food.  All 
this  is  as  essential  to  frogs  as  to  man;  and  they  equally  perish 
when  deprived  of  atmospheric  air,  and  so  of  all  the  cold-bloodea  finny 
tribe  <§  360,  na  17^,  and  §  440,  no.  10).  And  what  will  chemistry 
answer  to  the  exalted  temperature  whuh  attends  the  inflammations 
of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrate? 

Chemiatry  must  here  be  consistent,  and  in  being  so  it  necessarily 
abandons  the  hypothesis  that  the  evolution  oi  heat,  in  virarm-blooded 
animals,;  depends  xm  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  body,  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  ratio  of  that  combination* 
"A  the  animal  body."  w^  Liebie,  *^thefood  u  thejud;  with  aprop- 
et  *u/j^ly  of  oxfifgo^  toe  obtmim  the  heat  given  out  during  ite  comhut^ 
tio»:'    (Also,  §  440,  nos.  5,  6,  17.) 

443,  04  The  difference  in  the  Isw  regulating  temperature  is  owing 
to  a  diffisrence  in  vitdi<»mstitution,  of  which  the  chemist  takes  no  ac- 
Qount  (§  440,  no.  12).  But,  there  are  also  many  other  peculiarities 
in  the  vitid  phenomena  of  cold  and  warm^'blooded  animals  which  are 
due  to  the  same  condition  of  constitution,  and  by- which  their  relative 
power  of  generating  heat  is  shown  to  depend  on  a  common  cause, 
and  which  is  common  j  to  all  the  phionomena.  It  is  this  which  ren- 
den  cold-blooded'  animals  greatly  sobject  to  the  temperature  of  the 
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•URDuxidiiig  medium,  but  which  also  enables  them  to  rerist  its  influ- 
ence by  some  2  or  3  degrees  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

443,  d.  If  the  chemist  resort  to  difference  of  constitution  in  explain- 
ing the  foregoing  phenomena,  as  is  generally  done,  he  resorts  to  the 
properties  and  ninctions  of  hie,  and  abandons  his  own  ^und.  In 
one  case  he  says,  it  is  because  they  are  cold-blooded,  and  m  the  other, 
because  they  are  warm-blooded,  and  so  on.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  fiict 
But,  is  it  not  because  the  organization  and  vital  endowments  are 
not  adapted  to  the  same  generation  of  heat  in  one  case  as  prevaib  in 
the  other ;  and  this,  too,  when  the  organization  may  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree simple  (§  409,  e\% 

444,  Let  us,  therefore,  settle  this  question  by  reference  to  an  animal 
without  lungs,  or  gills,  and  in  which,  also,  the  tem^rature  is  clearly 
influenced  by  causes  which  can  alone  operate  as  vital  stimuli.  The 
temperature,  for  example,  of  a  hive  of  bees  is  at  about  90^  F.,  when 
d^e  air  is  at  40°,  and  upward  of  70^  in  winter.  Their  power  of  gen- 
erating heat  is  also  increased  during  the  breeding  season.  This  phe- 
nomenon corresponds  with  the  observations  that  I  have  made  upon 
vegetables;  havmg  found  the  temperature  highest  when  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  are  putting  forth. — {medical  and  Physiological  Commeur 
tariei,  vol,  ii.,  p.  75-78.) 

445,  a.  Still  more  conclusively,  than  the  obvious  dependence  of  or- 
ganic heat  in  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  insects,  &c„  upon  vital 
principles,  do  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  heat  evince  the  same  great 
law  oi  organic  nature.  This  subject  has  been  ably  explored  by  John 
Hunter,  and,  as  I  have  intimated  in  the  fore^ing  section,  has  re- 
ceived a  careful  attention  from  myself.  Senebier,  also,  saw  the  ther- 
mometer rise  from  79°  to  143°  F.,  when  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
dozen  spathes  of  the  arum  oordifblimm^  at  the  time  of  opening  their 
sheaths.    And  so  Huber,  and  others. 

445,  h.  That  fact,  and  the  ability  of  plants  to  generate  a  tempera- 
ture often  far  above  the  earth  or  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  are  so 
apparent  that  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  obtain  fix>m  the 
chemist  no  farther  notice.  Indeed,  the  following  is  all  that  we  have 
from  Liebig  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  heat     Thus : 

*'  All  living  creatures,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  heat  independent  of 
surrounding  objects.  This  truth  appliios  to  all  animals,  and  extend*^ 
besides,  to  the  germination  of  seeds,  to  the  flowering  of  plants^  and  to  the 
maturation  ofjruits" — Animal  Chemistry. 

And  yet  is  the  <^  combustive  process"  always  in  procfess,  more  or 
less,  in  all  parts  of  vegetable  organization.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises  as  to  the  motive  for  not  only  concealing  an  important  fact,  but 
in  thus  implying,  by  circumstantial  statements,  that  no  other  parts  of 
vegetables  "  possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  independent  heat." 
The  very  fact  that  such  a  source  belongs  to  seeds  in  their  germinathig 
state,  &c.,  is  sufficiently  conclusive  that  it  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
plant,  and  '^  the  Reformer"  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  the  very 
egg  resists  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  in  virtue  of  its  in- 
ternal source  of  independent  heat. 

But,  all  this  is  fatal  to  our  author's  hypothesis.  Eggs  do  not  con- 
sume oxygen,  have  no  ''.carriers  of  oxygen,"  and  trees,  it  is  said,  do 
not  "  bum"  like  the  animal  body  (§  302,  303f ).    Consequently,  the 
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ohemifit,  to  carry  out  his  hypothesiB  of  animal  heat,  must  maintain  the 
anomaly  that  aeeds,  flowers,  and  fruits,  during  their  development,  are 
ihe  only  parts  of  the  vegetable  world  that  possess  "  an  independent 
source  of  heat."  The  secret  of  all  this  will  be  fiuther  seen  in  the  fol* 
lowing  passage : 

445,  d,  "  The  distinguishing  character  of  vegetable  life  is  a  contin- 
ued passage  of  matter  from  the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  stadc  equilib- 
rium. A  plant  produces  within  itself  no  cause  of  motion*^  (see  §  350, 
nos.  7,  8,  10,  and  §  440,  nos.  5,  6,  8,  9,  12,  &c.).  ^'  In  a  word,  no 
waste  occurs  in  vegetables.  [?]  Waste,  in  the  animal  body,  is  a 
change  in  the  state  or  in  the  composition  of  some  of  its  parts,  and 
consequently  is  the  result  of  diemical  action."  —  Liebio's  Animal 
Chemistry, 

And,  again :  '*  Analogy,  that  fertile  source  of  error,  has  unfortu- 
nately led  to  the  very  unapt  comparison  of  the  vital  functions  of  plants 
with  those  of  animals." — -Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry^  &c. 

445,  e.  Thus  is  the  problem  solved.  There  is  either  no  heat  gen- 
erated by  plants,  or,  otherwise,  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat 
is  radically  fUse.  To  show  how  this  may  be,  I  shall  now  introduce 
an  abstract  of  some  observations  made  by  myself  on  the  temperature 
of  trees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  mode  in  which  the  observa- 
tions were  conducted,  or  the  precautions  adopted,  as  they  are  record- 
ed in  the  CamtlMntaries, 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1839,  in  a  neighboring  forest,  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained  c 

''  Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  during  the  observadons, 
which  lasted  six  hours,  from  38^  to  52^  F.  Near  freezing  at  sunrise. 

'*  A  dead  upright  tree  was  selected  as  a  standard  of  copiparison. 
Its  diameter  was  12  inches.  The  temperature  of  this  tree,  at  the  dose 
of  my  observations,  was  45^  at  the  centre  and  in  all  oth^  parts  (§ 
440,  nos.  14,  15,  and  16). 

Jafflani  sqaamofa,  diameter  10  inofaei,  460  Badf  sligfady  eDlaiging. 

Do.  do.  "  6  "  49°  do. 

Fagiw  iylvatica.  "       10  "  49°  Bnda  swelling. 

CUercuB  tinctoria,  "         7  '*  49^  No  badding. 

Cutanea  Amerloana,'  *•!%**  50  do. 

Betula  nigra,  «         4  «  510  Flowering. 

Balix  Babylonica,  **       18  **  53  Bodi  nn&Ided. 

Do.  do.  «•       18  '*  530  do. 

Pinna  Canadenaia,  "       16  "  54^ 

PUtanqa  oocidentalia,  "       16  "  50°  No  badding. 

Da  do.  "6  «  540  do. 

Do.  do.  "         4  ••  550  do. 

Janipema  Yirginia&B,  "         4  <*  55° 

Bobma  paendacada,  «         3  «  68°  do. 

Popnloa  lavigata,  «         4  <4  ^^o  Ih  bloom. 

Do.  S>.  *         4  "  64°  da 

Da  da  "         3  "  63°  do. 

Do.  do.  •'3  "  65°  do. 

Da  da  «         j  «  670  i>. 

Da  da  "         If  «  68°  da 

^  Believing  that  if  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  animal  heat 
were  correct,  I  should  find  an  elevation  of  vegetable  heat  as  the 
warmth  of  the  season  increased,  and  the  energy  of  vegetable  life  be- 
came more  exalted,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  April  I  made  anothex 
visit  (§  441  J,  c). 

"  Kange  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  during  the  observations, 
which  lasted  five  hours,  fix>m  40^  to  65°. 
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•  ^  Temperature  of  two  dead,  dry,  upright  bireh  trees,  one  eigiit 
inches  in  diameter,  the  other  six  inches,  at  end  of  ohsarvation  60^  in 
all  their  parts.  Temperature  of  the  earth  aix  inches  beloW'  snr&oe 
470  in  shade,  at  cloae  of  obsenration.    Probably  50^  at  two  feet. 
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Bada  awelling. 
(  Fbwer-boda  adTanring';  so 
X    learea. 

Boda  opeiUBg. 

Boda  awelling. 

Bnda  larger. 

Bnda  opening. 


445,yi  *'  It  is  abundandy  manifest  from  the  foregoing  observatioiis 
that  vegetables  possess  a  vital  power  of  generating  heat,  according  to 
the  activity  of  their  oiganic  rarces ;  and  I  carry  the  analogy  to  the 
animal  kizi^dom.  The  temperature  was  not  influenced  by  that  of 
die  earth,  as  seen  by  the  preceding  statement.  The  heat  of  the  lat* 
ter,  however,  was  not  ascertained  at  the  first  observation.  It  appears, 
also,  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
youdi  of  trees.  This  remarkable  fact  is  not  onlv  especially  indicadve 
of  the  vital  agencies  in  the  generation  of  vegetable  heat,  but  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  oppositiDn  to  mat  obtains  in  the  animal 
kingdom  in  respect  to  age.  It  corresponds,  also,  with  observations 
upon  herbaceous  plants.  The  difference  depends  upon  the  reladve 
difference  in  organization  and  vital  properties  at  the  corresponding 
periods  oiMer—Comimentariet  (§  153-155,  441  6-t). 

445,  g.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  diat  *'  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  dieengagement  of  heat  remain  always  the  same  in  a»- 
imeUi  toith  lungs,  in  &ose  toithout  them,  and  in  plants^  all  of  which 
have  an  independent  temperature," — Bichat. 

446,  a.  The  relation  of  the  nervous  power  to  animal  heat  is  the 
same  as  that  of  all  other  products  of  animal  organization ;  its  infld- 
ence,  however,  being  somedmes  remarkably  pronounced  in  the  elabo- 
radon  of  heat,  as  seen  in  the  quick  transition  of  the  hibemadng  annual 
from  temperatures  below  40^  to  upward  of  90^  F.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  extensively  investigated  in  my  former  work,  that  I 
shall  only  now  say  that  die  elaboradon  of  animal  heat  does  not  depend 
on  the  nervous  power,  as  often  maintained,  but,  like  other  funcdons  of 
animals,  is  only  influenced  by  it  (§  183-185, 188, 222-233, 489, 492, 500). 
These  are  variously  aflected  by  varying  influences  exerted  upon  die 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  as,  of  course,  are  also  the  se- 
creted products  in  a  corre^)ondm^  manner.  In  die  perfectly  natural 
state,  the  nervous  system  has  no  important  arency  in  the  produodon 
of  die  phenomena,  but  may  become  powerfully  instrumental  in  modi- 
fying tne  properdes,  and  acdons,  and  products  of  life,  when  unusual 
condidons  exist,  or  when  unusual  impressions  are  transmitted  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  We  have  seen,  too,  diat  analogy,  as  supplied  by 
the  vegeteble  kingdom,  affords  the  strongest  presumpdve  evidence 
that  the  nervous  system  may  have  no  acdve  pardcipadon  in  the  elab- 
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oiratioii  q£  heat^  in  tbe  natural  •condition  of  the  body,  wbile  tiiis  induc- 
tion is,  stTongthonod  by  wha;t  ia  kpown  of  other  seeroted  prodacts  in 
both  of  the  animated  kingdoms.  Still,  in  respect  to  the  animal  kin^* 
dom,  the  mere  existence  of  the  cerebral  apd  ganglionic  systems,  their 
remarkable. pi:(^ertiee  and  8U8ceptibilities»  and  their  intimate  connec- 
tion wUh  all  parts  of  the  organization,  U^  prima  Jacie^  conclusive  that 
they  have  important  offices  m  relation  to  animals,  and  that  their  pres- 
ence, in  the  .natural  state  of  the  complex  being,  is  indispensable  to  Uie 
integrity  of  every  function.  This,  as  will  have  been  seen,  has  been  ex* 
perimentally  ascertained  in  relation  to  many ;  and  that  unusual,  or 
sudd^i  imjpirQs^ons  that  are  not  unnatural,  as  the  operation  of  the  pas* 
sions,  for  mstance,  may  be  extensively  and  profoundly  propagated 
from  the. brain  to  other  organs.  It  has  been  niUy  demonstrated  that 
the  natural  condition  of  the  secretions  depends  upon,  the  integrity  of 
the  nervous  connection  between  the  secerning  organs  and  the  cerebro** 
spmal  axis ;  while  it  has  been  equally  shown  that  the  organic  func- 
tions, and  all  vascular  action,  may  be  immediately  and  powerfullT 
influenced  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain,  and  spinal  cordi 
whether  in  a  direct,  manner,  as  in  Philip's  Experiments,  or  in^rectly 
through  the  mediuoji  of  syn]^>athy,  as  in  blows  upon  the  stomach,  sur- 
gical ap€!rationa,  the  action  of  m0dicinea  and  of^poisons  upon  the  in« 
testinal  canal,  &c. 

Assuming,  then,  that  animal  Jbeat  is  also  a  secreted  product,  it 
would  come  philosophically  under  the  common  law ;  and  since  it  ap« 
pears  from  experiment,  that  animal  heat  depends  even  more  upon 
the  presence  of  tho  brain  than  an  imp^ect  production  of  gastric 
juice  and  other  secreted  fluids,  and  may  be  as  powerfully  influence 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  physiolo^cal  analogy  between  heat 
and  othc^:  secreted  matters  becomes  quite  apparent;  while  it  ex^ 

Slains  the  remarkable  effect  of  a  low  atmospheric  temperature  in 
eveloping  heat  in  the  torpid  hibernating  animal  (§  441,  441^  a); 
and  thus  conducts  us,  also,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  oth- 
er causes  in  modifying  animal  temperature. 

To  maintain  the  foregoing  conclusion,  I  have  examined,  in  my  for- 
mer Essay,  the  merits  of  Brodie's,  Philip's,  Chaussat's,  and  other  ex- 
periments upon  the  nervous  system,  the  phenomena  of  hibernating 
animals,  the  modifications  of  temperature  that  spring  from  injuries^ 
diseases,  and  other  affections  of  Uie  nerves,  &c.,  the  admissions  of 
distinguished  chemico-physiologists,  and.  other  important  considera- 
tions. Some  of  these  racts  in  relation  to  the  nervous  influence  upon 
animal  temperature  will  appear  in  the  next  following  section. 

446,  b.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
that  the  experiments  of  Philip  conflict  with  those  of  Brodie  and 
Chaussat,  which  establish  an  influence  of  the  nervous  power  over  the 
phenomena  of  animal  heat.  But  that  is  an  error;  since  the  deduc- 
tion of  Philip  himself  from  his  ovni  observations  ascribes  to  the  ner- 
vous power  what  is  due  to  the  organic  power.     Thus ; 

''  That  the  maintenance  of  animal  temperature  is  a  function  of  the 
nervous  system,  properly  so  called,  appears  from  a  variety  of  facts 
generally  known ;  the  temperature  either  of  a  part  or  of  die  whole 
body  .being  lessened  by  any  cause  that  impairs  the  action  of  particu- 
lar nerves  in  the  former  instance,  or  of  the  whole  nervous  s^^stem  in 
the  latter.'*^-*PfiiLiP,  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases,  p.  48. 
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Again  he  says,  *'  I  here  consider  it  as  proredf  by  experiments  al- 
ready laid  before  the  reader,  that  the  erolution  of  caloric  is  a  function 
of  the  nervous  influence." — JPhOiIp's  Lt^irff  into  the  Law  of  the  Ft- 
tal  FmctioHs,  Exp.  77.    (Also,  §  437,  e.) 

446,  c.  It  is,  of  course,  erroneously  stated  by  **  the  Reformer,*'  that, 
**  by  the  division  of  xhe  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  motion  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  are  arrested."  The  juice  is 
only  modified  in  quality,  while  it  b  actually  increased  in  quantity  (§ 
461,  489). 

"  The  Reformer"  has  also  high  conceptions  of  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  system  in  organic  results,  notwithstanding  they  are  a&  exclu- 
sively due,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  merest  chemical  processes  (§  350)« 
*'  Every  thing  in  the  animal  organism,"  he  says,  ''  to  which  the  name 
of  motion  can  be  applied,  proceeds  from  the  nervous  apparatus." 
Our  author,  however,  is  entirely  mistaken  in  his  (pinion  that  *'  the 
singular  idea  that  the  nerves  produce  animal  heat  has  obviously  arisen 
from  the  notion  that  the  inspured  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  in  the 
blood  itself."  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  by  our  author  that  **  every 
thing  in  the  animal  organism  to  which  the  name  of  motion  can  he  ap- 
plied  proceeds  from  the  nervout  apparatus;"  and  we  are  also  told  that 
without  this  motion  there  can  be  no  animal  heat  (§  350,  nos.  3,  17^, 
6,  7, 18f ,  19). 

But,  take  the  ordinary  construcdon  of  those  who  mingle  together, 
but  virtually  contradistinguish,  the  powers  and  processes  of  living  and 
dead  matter,  and  impute  to  the  nervous  influence  no  small  share,  along 
with  chemical  agencies,  in  the  production  of  heat  and  other  products 
of  the  living  organism,  we  are  asked  to  sanction  one  of  the  most  un- 
philosophical  and  incongruous  medleys  of  powers,  processes,  laws, 
and  principles,  acting  and  reacting  npon  each  other,  that  ever  pre- 
sented itself  for  well-merited  satire.  The  nervous  power  is  also  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  the  chemico-vitalist,  as  by  the  chemist,  a  mere 
chemical  agent  JBut,  we  shall  have  seen  that  this  construction  is  en* 
cumbered  with  difficulties  (§  222,  &c,  451/,  500  »). 

446,  d.  The  modifying  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 

feneration  of  animal  heat  being  established  not  only  by  experiments, 
ut  especially,  abo,  by  facts  relating  to  morbid  states  of  the  system, 
to  which  I  shall  soon  advert,  and  by  all  that  is  philosophical  in  physi- 
ological science ;  and  when  we  consider,  also,  now  easily  and  rapidly 
the  nervous  influence  may  be  determined  upon  the  yascular  system 
(as  in  blushing),  and  upon  the  organic  viscera,  we  have  an  intelugible 
explanation  of  the  operation  of  a  rery  lew  degree  of  cold  in  recall- 
ing into  action  those  vessels  upon  which  depends  the  exaltation  of 
temperature  in  the  torpid  hibernating  animal  (§  441 12,  441^  a).  That 
the  intensity  of  the  cold,  like  the  mechanical  irritant  (§441,  c,  d),  op- 
erates, also,  in  a  direct  manner,  upon  the  organic  properties,  as  m 
other  instances  of  foreign  agents,  is  undoubtedly  true  (§  189).  The 
law  being  also  universal,  explains  the  influences  of  other  causes,  in 
health  and  disease,  in  modifying  animal  temperature,  and  only  regards 
the  agency  of  respiration,  like  that  of  digestion,  &c.,  as  being  instru- 
mental in  perfecting  the  blood,  and  thus  adapting  it  to  the  uses  of  the 
various  organs  which  are  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  heat  and 
other  products. 

447,  a.  Whatever  is  true,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  of  the  productioii 
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oflieat  fn  tbe  natural  state  of  the  organic  being,  must  be  equally  ro  in 
its  morbid  conditions.  It  is  true,  we  are  told  by  '*  the  Reformer/' 
that  **  we  cannot  investigate  the  laws  of  life  in  an  organized  being  which 
is  diseased  ;"  but  we  have  seen  that  this  will  not  hold  in  experience 
or  philosophy  f§  303|).  It  serves,  however,  its  useful  purpose  in  the 
chemical  aoctnne  of  animal  heat.  But,  since  the  truth  is  just  the  re« 
verse  (§  160,  163),  I  shall  present  from  the  Commentaries,  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  series  of  ^cts  which  contribute  an  important  li^ht  upon  the 
physioloey  of  calorification,  and  upon  the  general  constitution  of  or* 
ffanic  bemgs.  We  shall  learn  yet  fiuther,  by  this  demonstration,  that 
ue  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  all  other  organic 
products,  and  has  a  corresponding  dependence  upon  decarbonized 
blood,  and  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  aspect  (§  764,  c).  And  here 
our  author's  philosophy  is  consistent,  since  he  imputes  alike  the  for- 
mation of  animal  heat,  and  all  other  products,  even  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  nay,  all  diseases,  yea,  death  itself  (§  350,  no.  46),  to  the 
union  of  oxyeen  gas  with  the  elements  of  food. 

447,  b.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  often  said,  as  shown  by  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  that  the  phenomena  supplied  by  diseased  conditions 
are  ofl»n  the  most  important  in  illustrating  the  properties  and  laws  of 
organic  beings ;  and  upon  no  question  have  they  a  greater  bearing 
than  the  one  under  consideration.  Morbid  states  are  only  physiolog- 
ical changes,  and  the  resulting  products  and  phenomena  are  simp^ 
modified  conditions  of  such  as  are  more  natural,  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  same  laws,  the  same  causes,  the  same  functions  as  deter- 
mine the  healthy  results  (§  155,  156).  This  is  an  undeniable  propo- 
sition. In  the  conflict  of  doctrines,  therefore,  which  are  predicated 
of  the  perfectly  natural  phenomena,  we  should  seek  for  the  light  of 
such  as  emanate  from  diseased  conditions;  and  here  the  chemist  is 
even  more  disqualified  for  investigation  than  in  the  dark  mazes  of 
physiology.  To  him,  the  vast  field  of  pathology,  which  every  where 
stamps  with  falsehood  his  chemical  views  of  life,  is  as  hidden  as  undis* 
covered  regions ;  and  since  all  pathological  and  therapeutical  conclu- 
sions necessarily  refer  to  the  natural  physiological  conditions,  their 
impracticability,  absurdity,  and  destructiveness,  when  deduced  from 
the  chemical  premises,  as  clearly  demonstrate  the  shallowness  of  their 
foundation.  The  student  of  organic  nature,  therefore,  appreciates,  as 
he  deplores,  the  ignorance  which  is  received  as  the  lignt  of  knowl- 
edge (§  349,  d). 

447,  c.  It  should  be  considered,  also,  in  respect  to  the  vast  differ- 
ences in  temperature  that  spring  from  morbid  conditions,  whether 
high  or  low,  the  diet  is  often  the  same,  very  spare,  or  when  the  tem- 
perature is  most  exalted,  as  in  active  forms  of  fever  and  inflammation, 
there  is  a  total  abstinence  from  food.  Consider,  also,  the  brute  ani- 
mal under  the  same  circumstances,  abstaining  totally,  yet  suffering  a 
very  exalted  temperature  (§  440,  nos.  1,  4,  5). 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  a  statement  of  some  of  the  important 
fieusts  whicn  are  supplied  by  disease,  as  set  forth  in  my  former  Essay 
on  Animal  Heat.     For  the  authorities  quoted,  see  the  Essav. 

447,  d.  Diseases  of  the  brain  supply  a  variety  of  facts  which  illus- 
trate our  inquiry.  Thus,  in  phrenitis,  one  arm,  or  one  side  of  the 
body,  is  colder  than  the  other.  "  That  the  temperature  of  a  paralvzed 
part  is  generally  below  the  normal  standard  is  now  universally  adroit- 
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ted«''  That  this  is  owing  to  impaired  vitality,  is  also  shewn  by  th0 
frequent  failure  of  notritioQ  in  die  paralyzed  part,  as  well  as  other  co* 
incident  phenomena.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Earle,  he  found  the 
temperature  at  70^  F.,  in  the  hand  of  a  paralyzed  arm,  while  that  of 
the  opposite  hand  was  92^.  He  oould  also  effect  a  temporary  rei^ 
toration  of  temperature  by  electricity  and  by  blisters.  "  The  circula- 
tioh  of  the  blood  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
being  synchronous,  and  equally  strong  with  that  of  the  other  limb.'* 
In  an  injury  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  Chaussat  saw  the  temperature 
&11  from  104-88''  to  78*8''  F.,  in  ten  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  temperature 
in  a  part  at  the  invasion  of  tic  datUaurettx,  So,  when  the  nerves  are 
mechanically  injurpd.  There  was  a  patient  at  St.  QeoTf^^B  Hosoitaly 
whose  temperature  rose  11^  F.,  in  oonsequence  of  an  injury  of  the 
S|Haal  column ;  and  this  took  plaoe  when  me  respirations  did  not  ex- 
ceed ^r^  or  six  ma  minute.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Macartney  and  othev 
observers,  that  when  the  principal  nerve  of  an  extremity  is  divided, 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  is  immediately  exalted  several  degrees. 
The  philosophy  of  this  is  well  expounded  by  an  advocate  of  the  chem* 
ical  doctrine.  '*  We  should  be  disposed,"  he  says,  '.'  to  regard  it  as 
due  to  the  temporary  excitement  of  the  molecular  changes  by  the  ir- 
ritation produced  by  the  section  of  the  nerve,  and  propagated  to  ibs 
extremities."  Now  apply  this  hmguage  to  the  exaltation  of  tempera- 
ture in  any  inanimate  substance,  however  produced,  and  we  may  ap< 
predate  the  merits  of  the  chemical  solution  in  the  former  instance. 

**  In  sonoe  subjects  of  insanity,"  says  Dr.  Cox,  of  Fish  Ponds,  "  who 
were  under  strong  coercion  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  head 
much  elevated,  whose  face  was  red,  and  the  vessels  turgid,  the  differ- 
ence of  heat  was  very  obvious,  varying  10, 12,  and  even  15  degrees.'' 

In  apoplexy,  the  temperature  has  been  known  to  rise,  afber  dea|li, 
a  number  of  degrees  above  the  natural  standard ;  and  its  persistence 
has  been  found  so  uniform  in  apoplexy,  that  Dr.  Cbeyne  regards  it  a^ 
a  diagnostic  symptom.  The  temperature  of  a  lawyer,  dead  of  apo- 
plexy, was  so  high  at  twenty-^ur  liours  after  death,  that  Portal  delay- 
ed an  examination  of  the  body.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
after  death  from  other  diseases,— especially  when  the  nervous  system 
has  been  unusually  oon^med  in  the  morbid  process. 

''  In  opening  bodies  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,"  says  Bichat,  "  I  have  ob^ 
served  that  the  time  in  which  they  lost  their  animal  heat  was  very  va- 
riable ;  that  a  body  continues  warm  a  greater  or  less  time,  especially 
among  those  who  have  died  suddenly  of  an  acute  Section,  in  the  par- 
oxysm of  an  ataxic  fever,  for  example,  or  by  a  fall;  for  those  who 
die  of  a  chronic  disease,  lose  almost  immediately  their  caloric  The 
difference  in  the  first  is  often  tlu-ee,  four,  or  even  six  hours.  This 
phenomenon  arisea  from  the  fact,  that  whenever  death  is  sudden,  it 
interrupts  only  the  great  functions ;  the  tonic  action  of  the  parts  con- 
tinues tor  a  greater  or  less  time  after.  Now  this  action  disengages  a 
little  caloric  from  the  blood  that  is  in  the  general  system."  ''When 
the  disenffagement  of  caloric  has  ceased  in  the  body,  that  which  re- 
mains in  It  becomes  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  external  air,  ac- 
eotdin?  to  the  general  laws  of  this  equilibrium.  Now  these  lavfrs  be- 
ing uniform,  their -effect  would  be  the  same  in  every  case." 

Again,  sometimes  the  temperature  in  apoplexy  is  greatly  depressed 
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before  death  takes  place;  and  this,. too,  vrfaile  the  circulatkm  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  Uood-lettiiig^  Two  cases  of  violent  apoplexy  ("vio« 
lento  paToxysmo")  are  recorded  in  the  £pfaemerides  Giennanii,  in 
which  the  blood,  as  it  flowed  from  the  veins^  was  actually  cold.    Mor* 

Sagni  mentions  an  instance  of  another  affection  in  which  the  blood 
owed  ''  in  an  icy  cold  stream- '  £rom  the  ann.  -  Thackrah  saw  a  sim« 
liar  phenomenon.  So^  also,  De  Haen.  I  need  scarcely  say,  also,  that 
when  respiration  is  extremely  labored  and  slow  in  a^plexy,  the  nat* 
nral  temperature  is  often  either  undiminished  or  considerably  exalted. 
Our  familiarity  with  the  fact,  however,  only  increases  its  impoxtance^ 
and  shows,  by  the  frequency  of  the  coinoid^iee,  that  Teq>iration  can 
be  only  remotely  concerned  with  the  ffeneration  of  heat* 

Here  is  another  variety  in  apoplectic  affections : 

'^  While  a  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  ^  who  vras  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  lay  insensible  in  bed,  covered  with  blankets,  I  found 
tiEat  his  whole  body  would,  in  an  imtant^  become  oKtivmely  cold  in 
every  part|  continuing  so  for  sometime ;  and  as  suddenly  would  be* 
come  extremely  hot.  While  tiiis  was  going  on  alternately*  there  Was 
no  sensible  alteration  in  his  pulse  for  several  houi».'' 

Here  is  another  case,  from  th&  same. observer,  not  less  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  respiration : 

'*  A  man  fell  from  his  horse,  and  pitched  on  kis.  head*  and  produced 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  violent  injury.  There  was  concussion,  and  per^ 
kaps  extravasation  of  blood.  The  pulse  was  at  first  120,  but  came  to 
100,  and  sometimes  to  90,  and  was  strong,  full^  and  rather  hard.  He 
was  very  hot  in  the  skin,  but  hreatked  retnarkahly  slow,  only  balf  the 
common  firequency."  Other  injuries  exalt  the  temperature  in  othet 
modes  of  an  equally  vital  oaturOif  Thus,  extirpation  of  the  kidneys, 
through  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  blood,  ofbsn  raises  the  tjemper* 
ature  of  the  body  more  than  six  degrees. 

The  following  case,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  also,  seems  also  to  have  been 
intended  for  our  special  puipose : 

'« February,  1781,  a  boy,  about  three  years  old,  appeared  not  quite 
so  vrell  as  common^  being  attacked  with  a  kind  c^  shortness  of  breath* 
ing  in  the  nighL  It  had  become  excessively  oppressive  about  five 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  so  difficult  that  he  appeared  dying  for 
want  of  breath.  The  common  rate  of  breathing  in  such  a  boy  is  about 
thirty  inspirations  in  a  minute.  At  10  o'clock,  he  was  drawing  his 
brecdth  with  a  jerk,*— about  two  and  a  kalfinapiratumSf  or  even  less, 
in  a  minute.  Pulse  sixty,^«i^,  slow.  On  tying  up  the  arm,  the  vein 
did  not  f^ypear  to  rise  in  the  least,  so  that  the  ilood  did  not  go  its  round* 
Body  purplishy  especially  the  lips.  He  had  di^fine  warmth  on  the  skin 
all  over  the  hody^  although  in  a  room  without  ajtrer^nult  covered  with 
more  clothes  than  common  in  the  month  of  February,  vnth  snow  fiill* 
ine  at  noon.'* — Huntsr. 

This,  and  the  preceding  case,  appear  to  differ  in  some  physiolog- 
ical details.  In  the  former,  the  disposition  of  the  capillaries  to  gener* 
ate  heat  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  determined  by  the  cerebral 
influence ;  in  the  latter,  the  alteration  of  the  vital  forces  waa  .probably 
owing  to  other  causes.  Like  other  cases,  therefoie,  which  I  nave  re- 
cited, they  serve,  by  their  variety,  to  illustrate  the  vital  nature  of  the 
prificiples  which  are  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat.    But,  standing  alone,  they  must  either  subvert  the  hypothesis 
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which  concerns  respiration,  or  we  must  hove  a  chemical  theory  for 
the  natural  state  of  tne  body,  and  a  vital  one  for  its  morbid  conditions. 
This  would  be  clearly  absurd ;  at  least,  if  there  be  any  such  thine  as 
philosophy,  or  any  consistency  in  the  powers  and  functions  of  fife. 
These  examples  show  us,  also,  how  very  probable  it  is,  that  all  our 
chemical  hypotheses  in  relation  to  life  are  the  mere  ofipring  of  habit, 
or  imitation,  or  of  nanow  observation.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  give 
up  the  fruit  of  great  toil  and  research ;  but  it  is  harder  for  others  to 
endure  it,  who  prefer  to  be  instructed  by  the  voice  of  nature,  rather 
than  by  artificiu  results.* 

I  shall  present  other  examples  to  the  foregoing  effect,  as  supplied 
by  morbid  conditions  of  the  system ;  since  Siese,  more  than  experi- 
ments, conduct  us  to  the  true  philosophy  of  animal  heat 

Every  phvsician  is  familiar  with  the  variations  of  temperature  in 
disease ;  which,  indeed,  engage  his  attention  in  almost  every  case.  It 
is  often  exalted  when  respiration  is  slow,  and  again  depressed  when 
breathing  is  hurried ;  ana  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  phenomena 
to  find  it  different,  by  many  de^frees,  in  different  parts  ot  the  body, 
and  under  every  variety  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  my  purpose  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  unusual  in* 
stances. 

Dr.  Philip  has  known  the  temperature  of  the  skin  at  74^  Fh.  in 
the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  vniile  in  the  hot  stage  it  rose  to  105^. 
Craigie  found  it  at  107^,  and  109^.  Here  the  respiration  and  circu* 
lation  are  often  most  accelerated  during  the  cold  stage.  This,  with 
the  vast  difference  in  temperature,  refers  the  depression  of  heat  to 
other  causes  than  the  mere  constriction  of  the  capillaries  in  the  cold 
stage.  Here,  too,  as  in  all  analogous  cases,  we  have  a  coincident 
dimini4ion  of  all  other  secretions.  Piorry  has  seen  the  temperature 
in  six  cases  of  typhoid  fever  vaiying  from  108^  to  117^ ;  and  in  one 
of  these,  the  blood  was  at  113^  Fk  In  phthisis,  he  has  known  it  at 
114^,  and  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  the  blood  was  113^.  Prevofet 
found  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  110^  in  tetanus.  Granville  says 
it  sometimes  rises  in  the  uterine  system  to  120^  Fh.,  and  that  it  de- 
pends  on  the  degree  of  action  in  the  organ.  In  hydrophobia,  where 
respiration  is  probably  always  accelerated,  Currie  found  that  *'  there 
was  no  increase  of  animal  heat  in  any  one  of  five  cases." 

"  The  Returmer''  says  that,  "/or  a  given  a$nount  of  oxygen  the  heat 
produced  is,  in  aU  ccuee,  exacdy  the  same  ;' -  and  that ''  the  coneumptian 
of  oxygen  in  equal  times  may  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  respiror 
iians"  (§  440,  no.  5 ;  441,  b).  But,  in  stating  this,  he  did  not  reply  to 
the  folloMong  interrogatories  propounded  in  my  firmer  Essay.  Thus  t 
How  is  the  natural  temperature  maintained  in  consumption,  where  res- 
piration is  sometimes  so  greatly  impaired  as  not  to  oe  compensated 
by  any  acceleration  of  its  movements  1  Or  why  is  it,  when  tne  lungs 
ere  impervious  from  condensation,  and  their  function  otherwise  great- 
ly impaired  by  destructive  ulceration,  the  heat  rises  habitually  m  the 
afternoon,  even  to  114^  Fh.,  and  that,  too,  without  any  previous  re- 
duction of  temperature,  and  often  without  any  increase  of  respiration  t 

*  I  oommeiidf  alio,  to  oar  nmrate  pibikMopben  Mr.  Honter^i  experiment  upon  tibe  ctrp, 
U  WBA  partly  intended  to  Uhutrate  a  ▼iaion  of  oar  aniibor,  by  wbiob,  aa  be  aaya,  "  like  other 
aobemers,  be  tbougbt  be  ahoald  make  bia  ibrtoDe."  Bat  oor  aatbor  bad  not  only  tbe  good 
eenae  to  abandon  It;  bat  ibe  magnanimity  to  bold  it  np  ai  n  ireakneif  of  the  noman  ai^ 
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Why  do  the  palms  of  the  hand  *'  burn"  when  the  rest  of  the  sur&ce 
k  cool  1  Will  chemistry  explain  1  Will  it  explain,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  the  analogous  phenomena,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  quick  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  that  are  forever  peiplex- 
ing  me  physician  in  his  treatment  of  continued,  remittent,  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  1  Will  chemistry  maintain,  in  conformity  with  its  doc- 
trine, that  these  periodical  evolutions  of  heat  are  due  to  paroxysmal 
combustions  of  the  tissues,  especially  where  little  remains  to  undergo 
the  process,  respiration  obstructed,  and  yet  a  high  exaltation  of  tem- 
perature 1  Explain,  I  say,  aU  this  in  conformity  with  the  ^*  oxygen 
and  fuel"  system,  and  vitcdiszp  will  surrender  to  die  devices  of  human 
ingenuity. 

Why  is  it,  that  when  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  is  at 
some  85^  Fh.,  it  may  exist  at  the  scrobiculiu  cordis  at  106^  and  up- 
ward 1*  Mr.  Malcolmson  states,  that  in  the  Asiatic  cholera,  "  the 
skin  is  sometimes  colder  durine  life  than  after  death,  and  a  partial  rise 
of  temperature  over  the  trunk  iBjrequendy  a  fatal  symptom."  I  have 
witnessed  the  same  phenomena.  Mr.  M.  also  observes,  that  beriberi 
supplies  analogous  mstances^  and  that  when  the  temperature  was 
extremely  reduced, ''  it  was  not  different  when  the  limbs  were  closely 
wrapped  in  woolen,  or  when  the  thermometer  was  held  between  the 
soles  of  the  feet  or  hands,  and  free  evaporation  carefully  prevented." 
Is  it  not  obvious,  in  these  instances,  that  the  power  of  generating  heat 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  modified  vascular  action ;  and  if  so,  then 
the  generation  of  heat  depends  upou  vascular  action,  and  is,  of  course, 
a  vital  product  This,  too»  is  most  emphatically  shown,  in  the  instan- 
ces here  and  elsewhere  stated,  by  the  ''  partial  rise  of  temperature 
over  the  trunk"  just  antecedently  to  deatb.  It  is  analogous  to  those 
cases  in  which  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  in  syncope,  or  as  pa- 
tients are  in  the  act  of  expinng.  It  grows  out  of  a  powerful  impres- 
sion determined  upon  the  vires  vitcB,  by  which  a  sudden  change  of 
action  is  induced  in  the  elaborating  vessels. 

Why  is  the  temperature  often  exalted  in  congestions  of  the  lungs, 
*'  where  life  is  endangered  by  diminished  communication  with  the 
air;"  and  why,  in  such  a  case,  will  "  the  abstraction  of  blood  dimin- 
ish the  power  of  producing  heat,"t  although,  by  this  means,  we  ex- 
tend the  communication  of  the  lungs  wiu  the  air  1  Or,  again^  in 
congestions  of  other  organs,  when  the  respiration  is  natural,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  lungs  unobstructed,  but  the  animal  heat  greatly  ro> 
duced,  why  does  it  happen  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  at  once 
exalt  the  temperature,  without  affecting  the  respiration,  or  even  in- 
creasing the  force  or  frequency  of  the  general  circulation  (§  961,  d)  % 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  rationale  appears  to  be,  as  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  explain  in  my  Essay  on  Blood-letting,  that  a  direct  change  is 
exerted  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  upon  the  instruments  of  all  vital 
actions,  by  which  the  calorific,  as  well  as  other  fimctions,  are  improv- 
ed or  restored.  It  is  here,  animating  these  minute  vessels,  that  we 
shall  find  the  principles  residing,  by  which  we  are  to  account  for  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  animal  heat.  As  the  operation  of  these 
forces  is  modified,  whether  by  natural  or  artificial  causes,  so  will  be 
the  phenomena  which  depend  upon  them.     This  is  universally  true 

*  Bee  n^  Letten  on  the  Cholera  AtphpoM,  and  otiier  tnthon  upon  tfaif  dineaae. 
t  Sdwaboi,  on  the  Inflaence  of  PlqrBical  Affenta  on  Life,  p.  875^ 
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of  an  the  manifeetfttiotis  of  die  organic  foreest  wliellier  they  conflist  of 
vital  phenomena^  of  of  material  products.  The  foiictioii  of  reapira* 
tion  i»  just  as  much  concerned  with  otte  as  with  the  other,  and  pr^<^ 
ably  no  more*  It  aids,  like  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  in  perfecting  die 
great  material  from  which  bUe,  urine,  the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  are  elab- 
orated by  the  vital  properties  and  their  instruments.  And  just  so  is 
respiration  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal  heat 

A^^,  **  sympathy,''  says  Bichat,  *'  as  we  know,  has  die  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  heat  According  as  diis  or  diat  part  is  affected,  there  la 
disengaged  in  others  more  or  less  of  this  fluid.  How  does  all  this 
happen!  In  this  way :  the  affected  organ  acts  sympathetically  on  the 
tonic  forces  of  die  part ;  diese  being  raised,  more  ciuoric  dian  usual  ia 
disengaged.  It  is  precisely  die  same  as  in  sympadietic  secredons  or 
exhalations.  Whedier  die  vital  forces  are  raised  by  a  sdmulus  direct- 
Iv  applied,  or  by  the  sympadietic  influence  they  receive,  the  effect 
dbat  results  from  it  is  exactly  die  same." 

And  again,  die  same  accurate  philosopher :  **  Bach  system  has  its 
own  degree  of  heat''  This  fact  was  not  so  well  known  in  Bichat'a 
time  as  now.  But  it  was  his  inducdon  from  general  principles.  I 
shall  only  advert  to  die  example  of  the  dog's  nose,  which  is  familiar 
to  all.  Hunter,  however,  rendered  die  fact  sufiiciently  obvious  ;-^ 
Davy  and  others  have  confirmed  it.  Now,  how  exacdy  all  this  cor^ 
responds  with  what  is  known  of  the  vital  endowments  of  particular  or* 
gans.  Where  diey  are  most  stxonely  pronounced,  there  the  temper* 
ature  is  apt  to  be  highest,  diere  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  pre- 
dominate, and  there  it  is  diat  morbific  causes  make  dieir  most  fre- 
quent and  deep  impressions,  and  develop  the  most  exalted  tempera- 
ture.-^See  Essay  on  Vaunts  Congestion^  §  8,  9,  in  Comm.) 

447i  e.  Finally,  I  come  to  what  I  consider  an  experimentum  crucii^ 
supplied  by  an  able  philosopher,  and  by  one  of  the  most  able  defend* 
ers  of  the  chemical  doctrine  oi  animal  heat  He  states  that  great  dif> 
ferences  arise  as  to  oxygen,  during  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air: 

**  The  real  causes  are  chiefly  certain  inherent  differences  in  the  state 
of  die  venous  blood,  which  are  indicated,  indeed,  by  odier  physiologi- 
cal facts,  but  by  none  so  unequivocally  as  by  diis  variety  in  die  power 
of  altering  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air.  The  first  cause  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  venosity  or  venalization  of  the  blood  in  passing 
through  the  capillaries."  The  second  and  last  **  cause  of  diversity  in 
the  action  of  venous  blood  on  atmospheric  air  is  a  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  blood." 

Now,  if  the  chemical  doctrine  have  any  foundation,  its  advocates 
should  show  diat  there  is  a  greater,  or,  at  least,  as  great  a  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  in  those  states  of  the  system  which  are  attended  by  an 
exaltation  of  temperature,  as  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body.  On 
die  contrary,  however,  they  show  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Thus,  the 
high  authority  whom  I  have  just  quoted  : 

"  The  inferior  action  of  the  blood  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  its 
passage  to  the  arterial  state  simply  indicates,  that  it  is  less  removed 
from  a  state  of  arterialization,  that  is,  partakes  less  than  usual  of  the 
characters  of  venous  blood.  Accordingly,  the  least  alteration  of  oxy- 
ffen  invariably  occurs  in  those  Jebriie  diseases  where  die  circulation 
ts  much  exeiudi  and  the  re^nration  at  the  same  timejree.  These  con* 
ditions  exist  most  especta^  in  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  it  was,  there* 
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ftre,  in  oases  of  this  diseaae  tifaat  the  four  instances  of  slight  action  (on 
tife  air^  fonneriy  mentioned  have  occurred.  On  all  these  four  occa^ 
•ions  tne  blood  was  evidently  more  florid  than  usual,  mid  in  the  in* 
stance  where  the  low  of  oxygm  wa9  only  0*57  of  a  cubic  inch,  the 
stream  from  the  vein  was  so- bright,  that  the  gentleman  who  opened 
it  had  at  first  some  suspicion  that  he  had  opened  the  artery."* 

HePe,  also,  we  hare,  from  a  distinguished  chemist,  a  philosophical 
resort  to  ^e  modified  condition  of  die  system  in  disease,  for  an  mter- 
pxetntion  of  the  wonderfhl  peculiarity  of  living  organized  matter  in 
mani^ting  the  power  of  generating  heat. 

^7,  /I  We  have  thus  again  seen  that  the  chemical  hypotheses 
which  immediately  concern  &e  functions  of  respiration  are  surround* 
ed  by^too  many  exceptions  to  come  within  the  pale  of  nature.  These 
exceptions  meet  us  every  where  in  the  habitual  state  of  the  animal, 
and  m  the  history  of  disease  they  become  almost  as  multiplied  as  the 
individual  cases.  Here  it  is,  that  we  may  most  successfully  contem- 
plate the  law  and  its  operations,  in  the  Tarious  modifications  which  it 
SQStaids  from  the  influence  oi  remote  causes,  and  those  within  the 
body.  Among  the  latter,  are  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  derange- 
ments to  which  the  lungs  are  liable,  both  in  their  general  and  organic 
functions.  But  fiir  more  frequently^  and  more  profoundly,  is  animal 
temperature  directly  exalted,  or  diminished,  by  affections  of  the  stom* 
ach  and  of  the  nervous  system.  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  have  one  theory  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  heat  in 
health,  and  another  in  disease.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  all  philoso- 
phy,* as  well  as  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  fhcts;  According  to  the 
common  designs  of  nature,  liiere  cannot  be  one  law  for  the  genera^ 
tion  of  heat  in  the  heakhy  state  of  the  body,  and  another  which  deter* 
mines  tlie  exalted  heat  of  fever  and  of  local  inflammations.  While 
the  various  functions  proceed  in  their  natural  manner,  the  evolution 
of  heat,  like  the  other  products,  remains  without  any  radical  alteration. 
But  vrhen  the  latter  are  disturbed  in  their  natural  character,  the  former 
is  liable  to  corresponding  variations,  which  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  principle  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  as  mudi  an  attri- 
bute of  vitality,  as  any  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  process  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  their  various  modifications  axe  constantly  determined 
by  analogous  causes.  It  is  a  broad,  fundamental  principle,  that  **  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  disengagement  of  heat  remam  always  the 
same  in  animals  vrith  kings,  in  those  vrithout  them,  and  in  plants,  all 
of  vrhich  have  an  independent  temperature.** 

447,^.  Some  chemical  philosophers,  like  the  able  Edwards,  in 
treating  of  animal  heat,  have  called  to  dieir  aid  the  **  eotutitvtion*'  of 
animals  to  explain  certain  anomalies  which  defy  the  chemical  hypoth- 
esis. We  bear  much  about  the  ''  power  of  die  system  to  generate 
heat,"  without  being  let  into  the  secret  in  what  that  constitution,  and 
that  power,  consist  To  aHow  that  the  forces  of  life  hare  a  large  and 
uniform  share  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  would  make  a  repul- 
sive medley,  in  its  connection  with  the  chemical  hypodiesis.  Now 
diat  **  constitution,"  and  that  **  power,"  are  something  more  than  ideal; 
something  diflerent  from  the  organized  structure ;  for,  in  the  latter 
case,  many  variable  phenomena,  in  adults,  proceed  from  unvarying 
conditions  of  structure. 

..    ^^J>i.caiitetii(«i»iBSdlD.lCsd.iad6«8;J0Qn^XS31»p.l01,ia^ 
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Just  80  is  it  with  all  the  varying  conditions  of  animal  heat  In 
health,  the  Tarieties  are  owing  to  peculiaritiee  in  the  natural  conditicm 
of  the  vital  properties ;  in  disease,  they  arise,  like  all  the  other  changes* 
from  morhid  alterations  of  those  properties ;  and,  if  the  blood  sustain 
any  want  of  its  proper  influences  from  defect  of  respiration,  this  will 
contribute  toward  the  modifications  of  temperature,  m  the  same  way 
that  it  affects  the  other  results  of  life,  and,  I  apprehend,  in  no  other. 

Although  Dr.  Edwards  derives  some  illustrations  regarding  the  con- 
nections of  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  with  respiration  frt>m  cer* 
tain  morbid  conditions  of  the  bodv,  as  in  asphyxia  frt)m  carbonic  acid, 
syncope,  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents,  &Ct  yet  it  is  manifest  that  he 
looks  upon  disease  as  supplying  facts  which  it  is  prudent  not  to  inves* 
tigate.  "  The  question  now  is,*'  he  says,  "  what  is  the  influence  of 
the  respiratory  movements  on  the  temperature  of  the  body,  when 
they  are  raised  beyond  the  rate  of  health  1  We  cannot  answer  this 
inquiry  by  observations  on  the  sick.  The  drcumitances  are  iken  too 
complieaUd  to  admit  of  our  deriving  conclusions  Jrom  them" — Op,  cii. 

In  this  conclusion  I  do  not  at  all  agree.  It  is  an  unwarrantable 
abandonment  of  nature  for  the  contrivances  of  art.  Morbid  conditions, 
above  all  others,  give  us  a  clew  to  the  true  philosophy*  The  vital 
properties  are  altered  by  disease,  and  with  them  there  is  a  change  in 
all  the  phenomena  and  results,  of  which  the  modifications  of  animal 
heat  are  one.  Hence,  it  appeazs  to  me,  that  a  very  obvious  '*  conclu- 
sion" may  be  deduced. 

447,  h.  In  respect  to  the  natural  differences  in  constitution  that  are 
denoted  by  apparently  contradictory  facts  in  relation  to  animal  heat, 
they  are  as  clearly  constituted  by  natural  modifications  of  the  same 
forces,  which  are  as  much,  or  more  influenced  by  other  causes  than  by 
respiration ;  whose  power  of  evolving  heat  in  youne  animals  is  great- 
ly and  rapidly  depressed  by  the  operation  of  cold,  notwithstanding 
the  respiration  is  accelerated  during  the  first  stages  of  the  decline  of 
temperature ;  but  which,  again,  as  the  same  animals  advance  in  life, 
acquire  the  power  of  completely  resisting  the  same  cause  without  the 
former  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  **  the  animals  thus 
passing  from  the  state  of  cold-blooded  to  that  of  the  warm-blooded," 
while  m  the  hibernating  mammalia,  diminution  of  heat  still  goes  on 
although  respiration  have  come  to  a  stand;  or,  when  the  cold  be- 
comes intense,  is  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  very  cause  which 
had  produced  its  great  decline ;  which  maintain  an  almost  unaltered 
state  of  heat  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  greatly  accelerated 
b^  external  heat,  and  resist  equsdly  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium ;  which  actually  abate  the  exalted  heat  of  fever ;  which  are  so 
influenced  by  season,  that  their  power  of  producing  heat  is  said  to  be 
less  when  its  production  is  greatest ;  whicn  power  "  may  be  varied,  in 
some,  by  suitable  food  and  a  graduated  temperature ;"  which  **  is  gen- 
erally diminished  in  natural  sleep,  though  modifications  occur  which 
cfaanffe  the  relation ;"  which  is  so  modified  in  the  cholera  asphyxia, 
that  Vie  temperature  may  greatly  fail  while  respiration  is  accelerated, 
and  the  lungs  free  from  congestion ;  or,  is  undiminished  in  asphyxia 
irom  carbonic  acid,  **  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  no  longer 
seen  ;"*  or  may  attain,  as  in  apoplexy,  preternatural  vigor  afrer  res- 
piration and  circulation  have  entirely  ceased. 

*  Porte]  layv  that  the  heat  has  been  known  to  Temain  veiy  Ugh  in  those  otf  M,  M  in 
apoplexy,  fiir  man^  hoan  after  death.— iS^vr  FA^op. 
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*<  Constitution/'  then,  and  the  **  power  of  generating  heat/'  mani- 
festly relate  to  tjiie  vital  properties,  and  to  nothing  else.  The  anited 
operation  of  these  powers,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  results 
in  the  elaboration  of  bile,  gastric  juice,  heat,  &c,  from  the  blood. 
That  particular  determination  by  which  they  eliminate  heat,  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  may  be  called  a  law,  though  it  is  but  the  joint  re* 
suit  of  the  vital  powers,  concurring  in  a  certain  manner  to  a  specific 
effect.  The  result  is  variously  affected  by  climate,  season,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  food,  stimulants  and  sedatives,  cold  or  warm  air  ap- 
plied externally  or  to  the  lungs,  by  morbific  agents,  and  other  causes; 
or,  as  the  vital  properties  happen  to  sustain  peculiarities  in  relation  to 
individuals,  age,  &c.,  so  will  Uie  generation  of  heat  be  modified  when 
respiration  is  exactly  the  same ;  and  along  with  those  modifications 
of  heat  are  variations,  more  or  less  coincident,  of  other  products.  The 
causes  are  obvious  from  the  efi*ects.  The  former  are  tew  and  simple ; 
the  latter  are  diversified  without  end. 

Most  of  the  reasoning  which  abounds  in  authors  who  believe  animal 
heat  to  depend  specifically  upon  respiration,  or  the  result  of  a  chemi- 
cal process,  consists  in  reconciling  difiiculdes  by  referring  them  to 
the  Vital  powers,  and  sometimes  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Uie  chemi- 
cal hypothesis.  True,  they  do  not  say  vU€U  powers.  They  would 
otherwise  be  non-conformists.  They  speak  of  "  constitution'' — "  the 
power  of  evolving  heat,"-*-yet  turn  into  ridicule  the  only  true  philos- 
ophy, and  the  only  possible  thing  which  they  themselves  can  mean*  If 
they  hazard  the  "  term  vitality,^*  it ''  is  employed  for  the  want  c^  a  bet- 
ter," but  **  without  any  connection  with  the  mystification  T^hich  some- 
times attends  its  use ;"  while  others,  like  Dr.  EUiotson^  can  see  noth- 
ing in  ^  animal  heat,"  "  but  a  peculiar  4to^e  only ;"  and  herOi  as  in  the 
case  of  "  vitality,"  Dr.  E.  **  a!dopts  the  common  lasguage  in  speak* 
ing  of  animal  heat,"  to  make  the  subject  intelligible. 

It  is  from  the  blood,  like  all  other  animal  products,  that  heat  is  de* 
rived.  And  since  decarbonizadon,  and,  perhaps,  an  absorption  of  ox- 
ygen, is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all  other  func-> 
tions,  it  is  doubtless  important  to  the  generation  of  heat ;  though  man- 
ifestly less  so  in  the  latter  instance,  since  we  see  the  evolution  of  heat 
sometimes  going  on  when  respiration  is  nearly,  or  quite  extinct; 
while  in  the  cold-blooded  animals  it  exerts  but  little,  if  any,  influence 
upon  temperature.  Decarbonizadon  of  the  blood,  and  probably  the 
absoipdon  of  oxygen,  are  among  the  numerous  processes  by  which 
its  vivificadon  is  perfected,  and  by  which  il  is  prepared  for  an  elabora- 
don  of  the  various  animal  products^  and  in  animals  of  a  certain  consd- 
tudon  for  the  evoludon  of  beat.  When  respiration  ceases,  all  the 
most  important  funcdons  immediately  fail ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  appears  to  be  the  very  last. 

1  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  elaboradon  of  animal  heat,  and  all 
other  secretions,  are  on  a  par  in  regard  to  principle.  It  is  true,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  latent  heat  may  be  extricated  by  the  conversion  of 
blood  into  the  solid  parts.  But  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
corresponding  change  of  the  solids,  pardcle  for  pardcle,  into  fluids. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  a  late  doctrine  which  iniputes  animal 
heat  to  this  cause ;  as  well,  also,  to  the  condensation  of  gases.  Be- 
sides, what  becomes  of  the  principle  of  condensation  where  the  tem- 
perature rises  after  apparent  death  (§  447,  d)  ?     Where  is  oxygen  gas  1 
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447^,  a.  In  my  former  Essav  I  bave  also  considered  the  hypodie* 
SIB  reladve  to  tbe  absorption  of  oxygen  m  by  venous  blood,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  supposed  to  unite  with  carbon,  in  the 
process  of  respiration.  It  only  remains  now  to  state  circumstantially 
the  views  entertained  by  Liebig  upon  this  subject. 

1.  "  During  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  lungs,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Farther,  for  every  volume  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is,  in  most  cases, 
given  out." 

''  The  globules  of  venous  blood  experience  a  change  of  color,  and 
this  change  depends  on  the  action  of  oxyeen." 

*'  The  red  globules  contain  a  compound  of  iron  ;  and  no  other  con- 
stituent of  the  body  contains  iron." 

"  The  compound  of  iron  in  the  blood  has  the  characters  of  an  ox- 
ydized  compound."  "  No  other  metal  can  be  compared  with  iron 
for  the  remarkable  properties  of  its  compounds." 

2.  Many  "observations,  taken  together,  lead  to  the  opinion  tbat  the 
globules  of  arterial  blood  contain  a  compound  of  iron  saturated  with 
oxygen,  which,  in  the  living  body,  loses  its  oxygen  during  its  passage 
through  the  capillaries." 

The  last  quotation  is  a  universal  theory  with  our  author.  By  it  "  the 
Reformer**  interprets  all  motion,  the  generation  of  all  power  in  the 
animal  body,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  inflammation  and  fever, 
obesity  and  emaciation,  the  various  phenomena  of  life,  and  even 
death  itself.  «  The  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  carriers  of  oxygen" 
are  all  in  alL  The  "  carriers  lose  their  oxyeen  during  their  passage 
through  the  capillaries,"  when  a  *'  combustion  of  the  tissues  is  set 
up,"  which  is  tiie  true  and  only  cause  of  the  principle  of  life,  of  its 
extinction  at  death,  and  of  all  the  unique  phenomena  of  the  animal 
creation  (§  350,  nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 10,  15,  18, 19,  46 ;  §  440,  nos  1 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12,  14,  16). 

It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable  that  '*  the  Reformer"  should  have 
considered  animal  heat  as  life  itself, — ^both  the  cause  and  effect  of 
life  (§  441  g,  440,  nos.  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16), — ^since  every  known 
process  and  result  in  the  animal  "  machine"  is  due  to  "  combus- 
tion." 

3.  **  The  compound,  rich  with  oxygen  (no.  2),  passes,  therefore,  by 
the  loss  of  oxygen,  into  one  far  less  charged  with  that  element  One 
of  the  products  of  oxydation  formed  in  wis  process  is  carbonic  acid. 
The  compound  of  iron  in  th^  venous  blood  possesses  the  property  of 
combining  with  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  glooules  of 
the  arterial  blood,  after  losing  a  part  of  their  oxygen,  will,  if  they  meet 
with  carbonic  acid,  combine  with  that  substance  (§  440 jT,  no.  18,  and 
A).  When  they  reach  the  lungs,  they  will  again  take  the  oxygen  they 
have  lost ;  for  every  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  a  corresponding 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  separated ;  and  they  will  again  ac- 
quire the  power  of  giving  off  oxygen." 

"  In  their  return  toward  the  heart,  the  globules  which  have  lost 
their  oxygen  combine  with  carbonic  acid,  producing  venous  blood ; 
and  when  they  reach  the  lungs,  an  exchange  takes  jSace  between  this 
.  carbonic  add  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere** 

"  The  ORGANIC  COMPOUND  of  tron,  which  exists  in  venous  blood, 
recovers  in  the  lungs  the  oxygen  it  had  lost;  and,  in  consequence  of 
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this  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  in  combination  witb  it  is 
separated.'* 

4.  **  Hence,  in  the  animal  organism,  two  processes  of  oxydation 
are  going  on;  one  in  the  lunes,  the  other  m  the  capillaries.  By 
means  of  the  former,  in  spite  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  in- 
creased evaporation  which  takes  place  there,  the  constant  temperature 
of  the  lungs  is  kept  up ;  while  the  heat  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  sup- 
plied by  the  latter.'* — Animal  Chemistry  (§  438,  h,  c). 

447 j^,  h.  If,  therefore,  we  exclude  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  interpretation  of  organic  heat,  we  shall  have 
seen  by  this  fundamental  hypothesis  as  to  the  globules  of  blood,  that 
there  caa  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  theory  of  animal  heat  has 
been  founded  upon  ^certain  speculations  relative  to  a  limited  number 
of  red-blooded  animals,  and  often,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  to 
man  alone.  It  takes  no  cognizance  of  all  those  Vhite-blooded  races 
that  possess  no  ferruginous  globules,  and  therefore  no  *'  carriers  of 
oxygen  gas,'*  and  whose  temperature  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
bee,  approximates  that  of  the  human  race  (§  444).  However  much 
a  general  theory  may  draw  upon  contingencies  for  its  suwort,  it  must 
be  universally  applicable  to  the  same  combination  of  phenomena. 
It  vrill  not  answer  to  have  "  ferruginous  carriers  of  oxygen"  for  one 
class  of  animals,  and  somethifig  very  different  for  anotier  class,  dp 
explain  what  is  common  to  both. 

447,  c.  In  the  former  Essay  I  hare  devoted  to  the  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  all  the  attention  which  the  subject  might  otherwise  now 
requh^e ;  and  in  another  section  of  this  work  an  argument  is  presents 
ed  to  sustain  my  former  conclusions  (§  419).  In  the  foregoing  Essay 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  distinguished  chemical  Qieorist, 
Dr.  Edwards,  is  right  in  his  position,  that^ 

"  Carbonic  add  is  not  formed  at  once,  in  the  act  of  respiration,  by 
the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood, 
but  is  entirely  the  product  of  exhaUttionJ' — Edwards. 

I  theie  urged,  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  chest  does 
not  exist  in  the  state  of  that  inorganic  compound  in  the  blood;  but 
that  the  carbonaceous  matter  exists  in  intimate  union  with  the  blood, 
from  which  it  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the 
joint  agency  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  and  oxygen ;  the  former 
taking  the  lead  in  the  process  (§  419).  The  carbon  of  the  blood  is 
thus  readily  convertible  into  carbonic  acid  while  undergoing  that 
special  vital  process  of  the  mucous  tissue.  I  may  quote  from  the 
Commentaries  a  remark  which  is  not  less  extensively  applicable  in 
these  Institutes.     Thus: 

**  Before  going  farther,  I  may  say,  that,  in  having  employed,  as  I 
shall  continue  to  do,  the  established  phraseology  of  chemical  science, 
I  have  assigned  many  reasons  in  my  first  volume,  as  I  shall  others  in 
my  Essay  on  Digestion,  for  believing  that  every  product  of  the  ani- 
mal system,  including  the  excrementitious,  is  diflTerently  constituted  in 
its  elements  from  such  as  result  from  the  agency  of  chemical  forces ; 
that,  what  we  may  find  in  our  test  glasses  and  crucibles  has  been 
really  different  before,  or  at  the  time  of  its  elimination  from  the 
body.  Chemical  changes  may  accrue  in  excrementitious  substances 
immediately  af^er  their  elaboration;  and  the  ultimate  combination 
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may  be  uniform,  especially  where,  as  in  carbooic  acid,  caly  two  ele- 
ments are  ultimately  concerned." — Med,  and  Phyt.  Comm.,  ui  cU, 

Although  our  author,  while  employed  about  the  chemical  rationale 
of  organic  products,  speaks  of  them  as  though  they  were  generated 
by  the  living  organism  as  he  is  accustomed  to  observe  them  in  the 
laboratory*  and  looks  upon  carbonic  acid  as  equally  the  product  of 
the  organization  as  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  (or»  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, '*the  aninuU  body  acts  in  this  respect  as  ajumace  which  we 
supply  withjuel,^'  §  440,  no.  1),  he  now  and  then  yields  to  the  force 
of  facts,  and  even  allows,  at  one  time,  that  the  iron  of  the  red  glob- 
ules exists  in  the  state  of  an  "organic  compound"  (no.  3,  this  sec- 
tion). 

447^,  c.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  that  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  the  excretion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  take  place 
through  a  highly  organized  tissue,  and  the  moment  life  ceases,  so  also 
do  these  processes,  notwithstanding  artificial  respiration.  The  same 
tissue,  too,  which  ^rforms  those  functions,  secretes,  also,  a  mucous 
fluid.  This  secretion  being  distinctly  the  result  of  vital  action,  it  will 
hardly  be  insisted  that  the  same  tissue  is  simultaneously  performing, 
in  respect  to  another  product,  a  mere  chemical,  or  the  physical  func- 
tions ofmdosmose  and  tadosmose  (§  419).  There  is  here  the  same  in- 
Gonpiuty  as  we  have  seen  of  the  chemical  theory  of  digestion,  in  es- 
tabhshing  antagonizing  processes  for  the  converaion  of  fi>od  into  chyme 
(§358,360,374). 

447i,/.  It  remains  now  to. notice,  of  the  foregoing  quotations  (5 
447^  a,  nos.  3  and  4),  another  of  chose  extraordinary  mistakes  in  fun- 
damental principles,  and  where  pure  chemistry  is  concerned,  which 
so  much  aSound  in  our  author's  work  on  Animal  Chemistry. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  been  told  again  and  again,  that  **  animal 
heat  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  or  hydro- 
gen," and  in  no  other  way  (§  440).  That  is  the  combustion  theory, 
and  without  it  there  is  no  animal  heat  (§  440,  no.  6). 

By  referring,  however,  to  §  447i  a,  2  and  3,  it  will  be  seen  that 
oxygen  does  not  unite  with  any  combustible  substance  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  but  only  vnth  an  oxyd  of  iron;  and  that  in  no.  4,  it  is 
asserted  that  by  this  supposed  union  of  oxygen  with  iron  *'  the  con- 
stant temperature  of  the  lungs  is  kept  up,  in  spite  of  the  degree  of 
cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  which  takes  place  there." 
"  Hence,**  says  Liebig,  "  in  the  animal  organism,  two  processes  ofoxy-, 
dation  are  going  on  ;  one  in  the  lungs  [die  union  of  oxygen  with  an 
"  organic  compound  of  iron"],  the  other  in  the  capillaries  [the  imion  of 
the  absorbed  oxygen  with  carbon,  &c.].  By  means  of  the  vormxr,  «» 
9pite  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  which 
takes  place  there,  the  constant  temperature  of  the  lungs  is  kept  up  ;  while 
the  heat  of  the  bjbst  of  the  body  is  supplied  by  the  latter.*' — Libbio. 
The  general  concurrence,  even  of  chemists,  in  the  foregoing  expo- 
sition of  the  laws  of  animal  heat,  can  alone  justify  any  farther  com- 
ment. But  the  work  must  be  efficiently  done  to  operate  as  a  perpet* 
ual  barrier  to  the  pernicious  invasions  of  chemistry. 

I  say,  then,  in  whatever  aspect  the  foregoing  statement  may  be  re: 
garded,  it  is  deeply  discreditable  even  to  chemical  philosophy.  In 
the  first  place,  a  distinct  chemical  provision  is  made  for  the  '*  lungs" 
and  for  "  the  rest  of.  the  body,!'  i^espectively,  for  the  maintenance  o« 
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the  same  uniform  temperature  in  all  the  part0,  while  it  is  assumed 
that  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  iron  of  me  blood  is  exactly  equiv- 
alent as  a  source  of  heat,  and  under  aHl  circumstances,  to  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  process  of  combustion; 
without  regarding  the  auxiliaries,  ''clothing,''  "laborious  efibrts/' 
"  cold  witer,**  &o.,  whidi  are  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cess in  "  the  rest  of  the  body." 

•  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the  doctrine  ;  for  it  denies  to  the  lungs 
any  participation  in  that  combustive  process  which  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  animal  heat  "  in  the  rest  of  the  body/'  but  of  every  re- 
sult which  appertains  to  life.  ChemiBtry,  of  course,  abandons  the 
ground  ;  but  it  must  carry  with  it  a  mortification  which  is  due  from 
me  physiologist  (§  350,  moUoes  a,  &,  c,  d,  e),  and  a  farther  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  the  rebuke  administered  by  Hunter  (§  350,  no.  95). 

It  will  have  heea  seen,  however^  that  the  foregoing  is  only  one  of  * 
a  constant  succession  of  blundezs  Tidienever  the  chemist  trespasses 
upon  organic  life.  And  were  we  ta  look  yet  Luther  into  the  last  of 
the  series,  it  would  be  found  laden  with  objections.  The  physiologist, 
for  example,  has  aright  to  insist  t^at  the  general  doctrine  shall  apply 
as  well  to  the  lungs  as  to  the  '*  rest  of  the  body,"  and  that  there  is  an 
equal  combustion  of  both.  The  chemist,  therefore,  necessarily  places 
the  temperature  of  the  lungs  at  I96P,  in  makin?  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  the  iron  of  the  blood  equivalent  to  the  combustive  process.  And 
havinv  thus  rectified  the  hypothesis,  we  find  ourselves  presented  widi 
a  fundamental  auxiliary  to  die  genml  prineiplei  that  its  integrity  may 
be  preserved  in  the  lungs,  whi^  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ^  clothing,*' 
whue  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  cold,  is  left  to  the  general  princ^le  supported  by  the  contingencies 
of  dress,  along  with  those  other  provisions,  '*  food,"  <*  laborious  ef- 
forts," '' candles,''.  ^.|  that  are  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  temperature  in  **  the  rest  of  the  body"  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  two  chemical  processes  in  the  lungs  (§  440,  nos.lO,  11,  12, 
13,  14). 

While  now  adverting  to  the  subject  of  carbonic  acid  in  its  supposed 
relation  to  animal  heat,  I  will  place  in  contrast  two  doctrines  by  our 
author,  which  make  up  a  part  of  his  system  of  pathology,  as  the  best 
evidence  I  can  ofier,  m  parting  forever  with  Ch-ganic  Chemistry,  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  have  governed  the  demdnstrationa 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  in  behalf  of  sound  philosophy,  the  honor 
of  my  profiasaion,  and  the  best  interests  el  man  (§  1  h,  350^,  376}  b^ 
820). 

Cbemtstbt  (ujbvnded  on  the  bans  FuYBioi.OQYUi  founded  on  the  ha* 
^**  Experimental  Philosophy.**     sis  of*^  Experimental  Philosophy** 

.  ^<  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that'  "  If  we  consider  tlie  fatal  acci- 
the  living  blood  is  never ^  in  any  dents  which  so  fi'equently  occur  in 
state, «af«rated[  with  carbonic  acid;  wine  countries  from  the  drinking 
that  it  is  capable  of  taking  up  an  of  what  is  called  feathen-wine,  we 
additional  quantity^  without  any  can  no  longer  doubt  that  gases  of 
apparent  disturbance  of  the  func-  every  kind^  whether  soluble  or  in- 
tion  of  the  globules.  Thus,  for  soluble  in  water,  possess  the  prep- 
example,  after  drinking  efferves-  erty  i>f  permeating  animal  tissues, 
cing  wines,  beer,  or  mineral  wa-  ae  water  permeates  uneized  paper. 
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ten,  more  carbDnic  acidimuBt  ne*  This  pobonous  wine  is  wine  sdll 
cessarily  be  expired  than  at  other  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  is 
times.  Less,  however,  will  be  increased  by  the  heat  of  the  stom- 
given  oat  afber  the  use  of  vat  and  ach.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
still  wines,  than  after  Champagne.*'  is  disengaged,  ^«n«/ra/««  through 
— LiEBMl's  Animal  Chemiitry.         the  parietes  of  the  ftomach,  through 

the  diaphragm^  and  through  all  the 
intervening  membrane*,  ifUo  the  air- 
cdU  of  the  lungs  J  out  of  which  it 
displaces  the  otmoapherie  air** — 
LiEBia's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350, 
nos.  24,  43). 

448,  a*  The  main  objection  to  the  vital  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  or 
'that  which  places  it  on  the  common  ground  of  secreted  products, 
seems  to  havq  arisen  from  a  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  manner 
in  which  heat  can  be  generated  by  any  process  than  such  as  has  been 
most  familiar  to  the  senses.  The  objectors,  however,  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  assuming  that  the  '*  nervous  power  governs  the  chemical  for- 
ces in  the  formation  of  animal  heat."  This  admission  of  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  nervous  power  is  founded  upon  certain  irresistible 
facts  which  chemistry  cannot  appropriate,  and  goes  very  far  in  allow- 
ing the  force  of  analogy  which  refers  the  production  of  animal  heat 
to  the  same  great  principles  of  life  that  are  known  to  preside  over  all 
other  products  of  animated  beings. 

448,  h.  But,  is  there  any  stability  to  the  doctrines  which  relate  to 
the  evolution  of  caloric  in  the  inanimate  world  1  None  at  all.  Even 
Lavoisier's  hypothesis  is  overthrown. 

.  **  A  new  theory  is,  therefore,"  says  Turner,  "  required  to  account 
for  the  chemical  production  of  heat.  But,  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the 
fallacies  of  one  doctrine,  than  to  substitute  another  which  shall  be 
faultless,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  chemists  must,  for  the  present,  he 
satisjied  toith  the  simple  statement^  that  energetic  chemical  action  does^ 
of  itself  give  rise  to  increase  of  temperature  " — Turner's  Chemistry. 

448,  c.  Let  us  now  borrow  from  the  same  distinguished  chemist, 
an  example  by  which  the  foregoing  statement  is  sustained,  and  which 
will  remove  all  difficulty  as  to  the  problem  that  animal  and  vegetable 
heat  are  elaborated  by  the  organic  force  through  the  instruments  of 
vital  action,  according  to  the  other  products  of  organic  beings.  Facts 
will  receive  their  proper  interpretation,  «n  important  analogical  in- 
duction will  remain  inviolate,  while  the  uniformity  of  other  secreted 
products,  coinciding  with  the  uniformity  of  temperature,  or  each  va- 
rying together  under  the  same  vital  influences,  expounds  the  latter 
phenomenon  and  corroborates  the  vital  interpretation.    Thus,  Turner : 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  increase  of  temperature  frequently 
attends  chemical  action,  though  the  products  contam  much  more  insen- 
eible  heat  than  the  substances  from  which  they  were  formed.  This  hap- 
pens remarkably  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  which  is  attended 
by  intense  heat ;  and  yet  its  materials,  in  passing  from  the  solid  to 
the  gaseous  state,  expand  to  at  least  250  their  volume,  and  conse- 
quently render  latent  a  large  quantity  of  heat" — Turner. 

448,  d.  Now,  although  it  be  allowed  that  phenomena  of  the  fore- 
going nature  may  hwe  been  explained  by  supposed  differences  be- 
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tween  specific  and  latent  beat,  they  show  us  that  heat  exists,  and  is 
developed,  under  different  conditions ;  and  to  expound  the  variety  of 
results'  in  the  mineral  world,  it  has  been  necessary  to  multiply  yet 
farther  the  natural  states  of  caloric  (§  448,  e). 

448,  e.  As  showing  farther,  also  (c),  that  there  is  some  obscurity 
attending  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  combustion,  I  may  quote  the 
high  authority,  Dr.  Kane,  to  that  effect,  who  says,  that, 

''  Laying  aside  altogether  the  attempt  at  deaucing  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  from  any  change  in  the  amount  of  latent  or  specific 
heat  in  the  bodies  which  enter  into  combination,  it  remains  only  to  be 
admitted  as  a  general  and  independent  principle,  that,  chemicid  com- 
bination is  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
arrest  inquiry  at  that  point ;  and,  accordingly,  the  spectdatians  of  phi- 
losophers have  been  directed,  in  seeking  a  cause  for  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  to  the  disengagement  of  electricity,"  &c. — Kanb's 
Elements  of  Chemistry^  1841. 

448,  yi  r^ow,  however  it  may  be  that  the  results  are  the  same  in 
the  inorganic  world,  upon  the  dieories  either  of  caloric  or  electricity, 
the  remarkable  differences  in  views  in  that  respect  show  the  di£Bcul- 
ties  which  chemistry  must  encounter  when  it  approaches  the  philoso- 
phy of  organic  heat ;  and  this,  especially,  when  we  consider  the  vital 
nature  of  the  development  of  electricity  and  light  in  living  animals. 
— (See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  107-119.) 

The  physiologist  undertakes  no  explanation  of  the  modus  in  which 
organic  heat  is  elaborated.  He  avoids  all  inquiries  of  that  nature, 
aluiough  he  might  proceed  to  interrogate  the  manner  in  which  the 
vital  principle  operates  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  chemist  "  spec- 
ulates upon  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion."  But,  in  do- 
in?  this,  he  would  trespass  upon  ioscru table  difficulties,  and  encumber 
philosophy  with  useless  hypotheses. 

8.   GENERATION. 

449,  a.  The  eighth  and  last  great  function  common  to  animals  and 
plants  is  generation.  This  function,  being  alone  designed  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species,  is  not  necessary  to  organic  life.  It  is  here, 
nowever,  in  all  the  processes  that  are  connected  vnth  the  formation 
of  the  germ,  and  of  semen,  in  the  preparation  of  the  generative  or* 
ffans  for  impregnation,  in  the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  act  of  copulation,  in  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  fcetus,  in  the  sympathetic  influences  of 
the  uterus  upon  the  mammas  which  result  in  tne  formation  of  milk, 
and  in  all  their  individual  and  connected  designs,  and  in  their  great 
final  cause  of  perpetuating  the  species,  and  in  the  various  incidental 
provisions  which  are  supplied  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  end,  that 
chemistry  and  physics  may  be  as  effectually  banished  from  physiol- 
ogy, as  by  the  demonstrations  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  the 
germ,  or  by  those  which  respect  digestion,  or  organic  heat,  or  the 
nervous  power. 

449,  h.  What  may  be  the  extent  in  which  the  male  participates  in 
producing  the  offspring,  it  is  impossible  to  know ;  probably  as  impos- 
sible as  a  knowledee  of  Creative  Energy.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  male  and  the  female  impress,  alike,  their  own  moral,  vital,  and 
physical  character  upon  it.    But  the  mother  supplies  the  germ,  also. 
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449y  «.  In  another  work  I  baTo  examined  tbe  merits  of  the  old  doc- 
trines of  seminal  animalcula,  and  their  germinal  character ;  lately  ro* 
▼ired  along  with  other  iUasions  or  pretensions  of  the  microscope. 
The  subject  is  scarcely  worthy  a  renewed  discussion  (§  131). 

449y  d.  It  may  be  finally  said,  that  whatever  is  true  of  the  essen- 
tial physiology  of  generation,  as  it  relates  to  animals,  is  equally  so  of 
plants.  The  coincidences,  too,  which  are  so  striking  in  this  function 
of  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  remove  every  ambiguity  which  has  been 
supposed  to  attend  the  more  important  functions  of  plants,  confirm 
the  vital  character  of  the  whole,  and,  with  the  nniversat  analogies,  re- 
fer Ae  whole  to  the  same  properties  of  life  which  carry  on  the  organic 
functions  of  the  animal  kmgdom.  It  were  impossible,  according  to 
the  ways  of  nature,  that  a  function,  like  generation,  which  depends  in 
animak  upon  a  vital  condition  of  all  other  processes,  and  which  is  a 
great  final  cause  of  all  those  processes,  should,  in  plants,  depend  on 
others  of  a  different  nature.  By  the  coincidences,  therefore,  in  the 
function  of  generation  between  animals  and  plants,  I  prove  a  like 
coincidence  m  the  vital  character  of  all  the  organic  functions  of  both 
animated  kingdoms  (§  185). 

But  little  can  be  said  relative  to  the  function  of  generation,  beyond 
certain  important  relations  that  have  been  considered,  that  can  serve 
as  a  grround  for  Institutes  in  Medicine  (§  63-81).  Its  more  extended 
consideration  belongs  to  elementary  works  on  physiology. 

n.  PECULIAR,  OR  ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS. 

A.  FhhcUom  of  Relatian. 

1.   SENSATION. 

450,  a.  Having  distinguished  three  kinds  or  principal  modifications 
of  sensibility,  namely,  common^  specific^  and  sympathetic,  and  as  sen- 
sation is  performed  through  that  property,  there  are  natui*ally  three 
modifications  of  the  function ;  to  wit,  common  sensation,  specific  sen- 
sation, and  sympathetic  sensation  (§  194-204). 

450,  h.  The  nerves  are  the  oi^ns  of  the  functions,  and  the  nervous 
centres  the  recipients  of  the  transmitted  impressions.  But,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  the  parts  most  essential  to  sensation  are  the 
extremities  <^  the  nerves  at  their  origin  and  termination,  and  that  the 
trunks  are,  mainly,  the  conductors.  This  is  also  true  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  of  those  involuntary  movements  that  are  excited  by  the  ner- 
vous power.  The  nerves  of  the  organic  viscera,  therefore,  follow  this 
rule,  as  it  respects  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial  agents.  A  neg- 
lect of  this  consideration  has  led  to  fallacious  conclusions  in  medicine 
firom  experiments  on  the  trunks  of  nerves  (§  110-117,  826  d). 

450,  c.  Common  and  specific  sensation  require  a  continuity  of  the 
nerves  with  the  brain,  and  a  co-operation  of  the  mental  power,  per- 
ception. Sympathetic  sensation  may  be  excited  in  the  brain,  or  spi- 
nal cord,  or  certain  parts  of  the  ganglionic  system,  either  in  their 
connected  state,  or  when  disconnected.  In  their  most  natural  con- 
dition, it  is  probable  that  all  the  parts  concur  more  or  less  together  in 
giving  rise  to  sympathetic  sensation ;  though  some  parts  more  than 
o^ers,  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  impressions  transmitted  and  the 
part  from  which  they  are  transmitted  (§  201). 
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460,  d.  Common  sensatioii  appertains  to  all  parts,  and  is  the  cause 
of  pain.  In  the  natural  state  of  the  body  it  is  inappreciable,  but  may 
be  greatly  roused  by  injuries  and  by  disease^  Its  mtensity  will  then 
depend  upon  t^e  nature  of  the  part  and  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  apt 
to  be  most  exquisite  in  parts  where  specific  sensation  is  least ;  as  m 
tendonS)  ligaments,  membranous  tissues,  &c.  (§  198). 
'  450,  e.  Specific  sensation  coiresponds  with  specific  sensibility.  It 
is  the  function  through  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  external 
things,  and  is,  therefore,  the  great  inlet  of  knowledge.  It  has,  of 
course,  the  several  modifications  which  appertain  to  specific  sensibil- 
ity (§  199,  200) ;  consisting,  indeed,  of  five  apparently  different  func* 
tions.  The  expanded  nerves  of  sense,  which  are  the  or^ns  of  this 
fimction,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  are  st^lied  with  auxihary  means, 
such  as  the  various  appendages  to  the  retina,  to  the  auditory  nerve, 
&C.  A  close  analogy  exists  among  the  whole,  and  they  may  be 
brought  more  or  less  to  the  aid  of  each  other.  Although  a  common 
function,  its  remarkable  modifications  are  shown  by  their  uses,  respect- 
ively,, and  by  the  necessity  of- certain  specific  stiinuli  to  each.  As 
with  common  sensation,  the  specific  kind  requires  the  aid  of  percep- 
tion. The  rationale  of  die  entire  function  is  far  more  wonderful  and 
incomprehensible  than  that  of  sympathetic  sensation  and  its  various 
results  which  terminate  in  the  influence  of  the  nenrons  power  on  or- 
ganic actions,  and  for  which  the  grossest  doctrines  in  cnemistry  and 
physics  have  been  substituted,  because  the  vital  interpretation  is  "in-^ 
conceivable,"  or  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  critical  inspection  of  that 
far  more  obscure,  but  acknowledged,  causation  4tt  die  chain  of  per^ 
ception,  specific  sensation  (§  S22-237).  What  can  task  the  under- 
standing more  than  the  step  in  the  process  of  intellection  as  connected 
with  the  functions  of  sense ;  beginning  widi  light  and  its  properdes, 
or  with  the  odor  which  none  but  the  dog  can  Sscem,  or  the  abstrac- 
tions that  convey  to  the  mind  all  die  varieties  in  taste,  or  the  modified 
undulations  of  air  which  render  so  distinct  from  each  other  all  die 
gradations  of  sound,  from  the  JEolian  harp  to  the  braving  of  a  jack- 
ass ;  the  impressions  of  each  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
sense,  one  alone  upon  the  eye,  another  alone  upon  die  nose,  and  an- 
odier  upon  the  ear  alone ;  the  transmission  of  diese  impressions  along 
die  trunks  of  the  nerves  to  their  odier  extremities  in  the  brain,  but  in 
either  of  which  no  such  impressions  can  be  originally  excited ;  theii^ 
excitement  of  the  brain  and  the  co-operation  c^  the  mind,  by  which 
the  nature  of  the  primary  impression  is  discerned,  and  the  external 
objects  realized  by  the  inward  immaterial  agent  according  to  dieir 
real  material  existence  (§  188^,  d,  500,  n)  1 

450,  y!  The  common  hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded  to 
explain  specific  sensation,  such  as  the  motion  of  a  nervous  fluid,  gal- 
vanism, vibration  of  the  nerves,  the  passage  of  liffht,  of  undulations  of 
air,  fcc,  to  the  brain,  betray  a  general  disposition  to  avoid  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  for  those  which  are  manifested  by  inanimate  objects. 
But,  of  this  I  have  alre^y  had  enough  (§  189,  234-237). 

451,  a.  The  action  of  material  objects  upon  the  mind  through  the 
function  of  sensation,  and  the  astonishing  influences  of  mental  emo- 
tions upon  irritability  (§  188,  a),  and  of  the  will  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles  (§  227,  1st,  233),  bring  the  laws  of  organization  and  those  of 
die  immaterial  mind  and  instinct  into  harmonious  relation ;  while  the 
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nature  of  mind  and  the  impreaaions  it  receivea  iUnatrate  the  character 
of  the  viti^l  properties  (§  450  e,  and  Medical  and  Pkynoiogiad  (Jom* 
mentariu,  vol.  i.»  p.  92-102). 

451,  &.  Impreasiona  upon  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  specific- 
aenaation  leave  no  tranacript ;  and  perception  of  obiects  without  aen* 
aation,  aa  in  reveriea  and  areama,  baa  lea  to  a  denial  of  the  material- 
ity of  the  world ;  supported,  too,  bv  far  greater  ingenuity  than  thoae 
objectiona  to  a  vital  principle  which  are  regardleaa  of  all  ita  unique 
phenomena. 

451,  c.  It  has  been  seen  that  perception  ia  neceasary  to  aensation, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  this  function,  which  ia  essentially  mental. 
This  term,  however,  is  employed  to  represent  the  cerebro-spinal  im- 
pressions which  give  rise  to  involuntary  motiona,  whether  in  animal  or 
organic  life ;  and  <*  feeling"  ia  uaed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  othera,  to  de- 
note the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the  existing  condition  of  each  oth- 
er, by  which  their  concerted  action  ia  maintained  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  mind  takes  no 
cognizance  of  those  impressions  which  result  in  involuntary  motiona ; 
no  perception,  no  act  of  the  will,  is  excited,  so  far  as  it  respects  the 
direct  results.  And,  although  there  be  an  analogy  between  all  the 
influences  of  sensation  in  animal  life,  it  reachea  least  to  the  move- 
ments which  spring  from  the  nervous  system  in  organic  life,  since  the 
impressions. made  upon  the  brain  through  specific  sensation  never  af- 
fect the  organic  actions ;  while  there  is  a  perfect  identity  of  effect  be- 
tween those  impressions  which  give  rise  to  involuntary  movementa  in 
animal  and  organic  life. 

451,  <2.  As  ukQ  term  sensation,  therefore,  haa  a  very  different  import 
in  the  different  cases ;  and  as  in  one  the  transmitted  impressions  tei^ 
minate  in  exciting  an  act  of  the  mind,  while  in  the  other  no  such  act 
ia  called  into  operation ;  but  differently,  also,  from  the  former  case,  the 
nervous  power  is  excited  in  the  nervous  centres  and  then  determined 
with  the  effect  of  a  vital  agent  upon  aU  other  parts  (§  226) ;  and  since, 
alao,  the  impressions  through  specific  sensation  must  be  exerted  upon 
the  brain,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  results  may  be  equally  pro- 
nounced whether  the  impressions  be  made  exclusively  upon  the  brain 
or  on  the  spinal  cord  (§  473  c,  no.  5),  I  have  made  a  third  distinction 
in  sensibility  to  separate  its  office  in  the  function  of  sympathy  from  its 
province  as  described  under  the  varieties  of  common  and  specific 
sensibility,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  has  hitheito  prevailed 
by  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  sensation  (§  194, 199  jr,  201,  204, 
453,  523). 

451,  e.  This  third  distinction  in  sensibility,  I  have  called  sympa- 
thetic sensibility  (^  201);  and  this  conducts  me  to  a  third  distinction 
in  the  corresponaing  function,  and  which  should  be  known  by  the 
same  epithet  (§  464-467,  473  c,  no.  5,  474,  no.  4). 

The  epithet  sympathetic  denotes  the  special  function  of  sympathetic 
sensation,  which  has  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  in  what  has  been  said  of  sympathetic  sensibili^  (§  201-204^. 

451,yi  The  considerations  made  in  §  450,  e,  illustrate  the  vital  phi- 
losophy of  sympathetic  sensation  as  one  of  the  functions  concerned  in 
the  transmission  of  impressions  frY>m  one  part  to  another  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  centimes,  and  in  which  the  nervous  power  is 
the  agent  by  which  the  reflected  impressions  are  exerted  (§  222,  &c.). 
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The  facts  in  the  former  case  bear  with  the  strongest  force  dT  analogy 
in  demonstrating  the  entire  absence  of  all  chemical  agencies  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  nenrous  power.  The  alliance  of  the  whole,  through- 
out the  moral  and  physical  results  of  specific  sensation,  place  the 
whole  upon  common  ground  in  respect  to  principle  ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  nervous  agency  in  one  case  is  chemical,  it  is  equally  so  in  .all,  and 
equally  so  wiUi  perception  itself  (§  188|,  d).  Other  demonstrations 
to  the  same  effect  will  be  presented  in  another  section  (§  500,  n), 

2,   BTHPATHT. 

452,  a.  I  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  function  which  be- 
longs not  only  to  animal  life,  but  has  far  greater  and  more  important 
relations  to  the  organic  life  of  animals.  Although  it  hare  no  existence 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  its  anatomical  medium  is  also  want- 
ing, it  does  not  bestow  those  striking  distinctions  in  the  organic  life 
of  the  two  animated  departments  of  nature  which  the  importance  of 
the  function,  and  the  presence  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  animal 
economy,  would  denote.  The  organic  actions  are  essentially  alike  in ' 
both,  conducted  in  both  by  common  properties  appertaining  to  the 
various  tissues  and  organs,  and  only  influenced  through  the  function 
of  sympathy  in  animals  (§  185). 

452,  b.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  function  of  wonderful  charactenstics,  and 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  an  extensive  investigation  of  its  endless  vari- 
ety of  phenomena.  And  yet  is  this  function  extensively  ridiculed  by 
enlightened  men ;  and  even  MuUer,  who  has  written  more  luminously 
upon  its  laws  than  any  other  observer,  applies  them  only  in  certain 
natural  processes,  considers  the  nervous  power  the  actual  cause  of 
motion,  construes  the  function  of  absorption  according  to  the  physical 
rationale,  defends  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exdosmoso  in  ez* 
tenso^  interprets  all  the  secreted  products  upon  chemical  principles, 
expounds  aiseases  by  the  humoral  pathology,  and  recognizes  no  ther- 
apeutical influences  of  medicine  but  through  its  absorption  into  the 
circulation.  For  all  this  he  was  well  commended  by  the  British  and 
Foreisn  Medic&l  Review,  while  the  same  critical  survey  of  that  re- 
markable work  on  Physiology  stamped  its  displeasure  upon  those 
doctrines  of  life  which  render  the  wohl  a  proud  monument  of  the  age. 

Again,  no  one  has  employed  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy more  usefully  than  Bichat.  "  The  word,"  he  says,  "is  of  but  little 
consequence,  provided  what  it  expresses  is  understood."  And  yet, 
while  he  also  afiirms  that  "  we  know  the  principle  exists,"  he  also 
says,  that  the  "  word  is  only  a  veil  for  our  ignorance  in  respect  to  the 
relations  of  the  organs  to  each  other"  (§  234). 

452,  c.  Sympathy  is  the  most  important  function  which  is  peculiar 
to  animals ;  since  upon  it  depend,  very  greatly,  the  right  performance 
of  the  organic  functions,  ana  a  vast  range  of  pathological  conditions, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  therapeud^  influences.  It  also  over- 
throws the  venerable  doctrines  in  humoralism,  in  all  their  contempla- 
tions of  vitiated  blood,  morbid  lentor,  "  livinK  putrefaction,"  and  of 
those  conformable  therapeutical  means  which  were  invented  under 
the  significant  names  of  incisives,  deobstruents,  inviscants,  incrassants, 
diluents,  attenuants,  astringents,  relaxants,  refrigerants,  &c. 
^  453.  Sympathy  has  been  commonly  reputed  as  one  of  the  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  animals ;  but  it  is  not  only  a  function,  but  one  of  great 
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complexitj,  mce  it  xnrohreB  tbo  united  operation  of  senribility  and 
the  nerrocu  power.  The  result  of  that  concerted  action  is  sympathy, 
in  its  proper  acceptation*  AU  ether  functions  correspond,  respectiye* 
ly,  with  individual  ppoperties,  as  sensation  with  sensibility,  motion 
wkli  mobility,  &c.y  thongh  the  TiMrioos  properties  toBf  be  necessarily 
instrumental  to  each  other. 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  shaU  consider, 
I.  The  general  uses  of  the  nervous  systems. 

.II.  The  different  orders  of  nerves  (§  462,  &;c.). 

III.  Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions 

(§  476,  &C.). 

IV.  The  varieties  or  kinds^  of  sjrmpathy  (§  495,  &c.). 

V.  The  laws  of  sympad^y,  and  their  application  to  pathology  and 
therapeutics  (§  512,  &c.). 

.1.  OF  THS  GENERAL  USES  OF  THE  NEBVOU8  SYSTEMS. 

454,  a.  The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  systems  (the  cerebro-spinal 
and  ganglionic),  in  their  comiection  with  organic  processes,  forcibly 
declare  how  broad  is  the  gulf  between  the  properties  and  laws  of 
dead  and  living  beings,  and  how  vast,  magnificent,  and  profound  is 
the  science  of  life  in  its  varied  aspects  of  healdi  and  disease. 

454,  b.  The  nervous  system  having  no  existence  in  plants,  has  ^v- 
en  rise  to  the  fundamental  distinction  of  *'  animal  and  organic  life'* 
(§96-123). 

454,  c.  The  cerebro-epinai  system  appertains  particulariy  to  the  or- 
gans of  animal  life,  thought  contributes  largely  to  the  organic  viscera 
(§  111-117). 

The  ganglionic  system  is  universally  appropriated  to  the  organs  of 
organic  life,  and  pervades  every  part  of  the  animal ;  since  organic 
actions  are  carried  on  as  well  in  the  organv  of  animal  life,  as  in  the 
organic  vipcera  (§115). 

455,  a.  The  great  final  cause  of  the  brtun  is  to  subserve  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  man,  and  instinct  in  the  lower  animals  (§  241,  454  h, 
500  p).  But,  reason  and  instiact  would  ava^  but  little,  were  their  op* 
orations  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  their  organ.  Hence  the  brain 
is  prolonged  into  nerves,  and  various  connections  are  thus  established 
with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  the  external  worid.  Admirable 
as  is  this  Design  of  associating'  in  harmonious  acdon  the  immaterial 
with  the  material  parts,  it  would  still  be  defective,  and  the  economy 
of  nature  obviously  violated,  were  not  an  organ  so  prominent  in  the 
animal  mechanism  rendered  subservient  to  the  great  purposes  on 
which  its  existence  depends.  Therefore  that  other  system,  me  gang- 
lionic, has  been  estabhshed,  wilb  intimate  connections  with  the  cere* 
bvo-spinal ;  while  the  brain  itself  contributes  nerves  directly  to  the 
most  important  of  the  organic  viscera.  The  principal  relations  to  the 
great  final  cause  of  tbe  brain  are'  detennined  by  direct  prolongations 
of  the  organ  to  the  different  parts  of  animal  life  ;  but  those  which  are 
more  especially  designed  to  answer  its  secondary  uses  belong  to  the 
gangliomc  system,  which  binds  together,  in  harmonious  action,  every 
part  of  the  complex  organisation,  and  influences  the  organic  functions 
of  every  part  (§  129,  523). 

455,  b.  It  i^pears,  therefixe,  that  one  of  the  ereat  secondary  uses 
of  the  cerebral  system  is  tkat  of  co-operating  with  the  ganglionic  in 
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establishing  a  circle  of  sympathies  anoag  the  organs  of  organic  life^ 
and  preserving  the  whole  in  that  harmony  of  action  that  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  life  of  complex  animals. 

i55,  c.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  various  parts  of  the  omnic  mechaa^ 
ism  of  animals  are  not  only  indispensabld  to  each  other,  but  that  a  cer- 
tain established  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  is  necessary  to  eaclv 
and  that  the  functions  of  the  whole  may  be  fatally  deranged,  either 
directly,  by  causes  that  may  interrupt  the  common  chain  by  which  the 
relations  are  established,  or  indirectly,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  by  poisons  acting  upon  some  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue, 
or  by  withdrawing  some  particular  organ  from  the  symmetrical  whole 
(§  109,  129). 

455,  d.  Whatever,  indeed,  may  affect  the  powers  and  embanass  the 
functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system^  will  more  or  less  disturb  this  con- 
cert of  action,  may  modify  the  functions  of  every  part,  and  may  derange 
the  whole  series  of  vital  phenomena.  The  nature  of  the  disturbances 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  impressions  produced  upon 
the  nervous  systems,  as  well  as  upon  the.  rapidity  and  violence  with 
which  the  impressions  are  made.  Direct  injuries  do  it  in  one  way, 
and  according  to  their  nature  and  extent.  Morbific,  or  other  causes, 
acting  upon  other  parts,  affect  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently 
give  rise  to  remote  derangements,  in  other  ways,  according  to  their 
nature,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  operate.  Medicines  do  the 
same  thing,  and  according  to  their  nature,  their  dose,  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  part,  as  well  as.  the  existing  state  of  the  pait  to 
which  they  are  applied,  or  that  of  other  parts  upon  which  they  may 
act  sympathe^caliy.  New  circles  of  sympathy,  however,  in  all  these 
cases,  are  liable  to  spring  up,  and  that,  too,  in  rapid  succession  (§  222-^ 
233},  &c.). 

455,  e.  The  same  lavra,  precisely,  -are  concerned  tlnoaghoat  We 
do  not,  however,  witness  the  same  demonstrations  of  sympathy  in  health 
as  in  disease,  or  as  when  remedial  agents  0|>erBte ;  since,  in  the  nat* 
ural  state  of  the  body,  the  nervous  influence  is  more  or  less  m  eg^nUah- 
rio  ;  operating  uniformly  and  equally  on  all  the  organic  viscera,  and 
thus  maintaiomg  among  them  one  concerted,  harmonious  action.  But 
this  power  being  constituted  with  the  greatest  sensitiveness  to  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  all  parts,  that  it  may  transmit  the  existing  condition 
of  each  one  to  the  whole  (as  strikingly  seen  in  the  almost  instant  intidr- 
change  of  function  between  the  kidneys  and  skin,  on  the  contact  of 
cold  air,  icc^  §  422),  it  necessarily  happens  that  when  the  state  of  any 
one  part  is  varied  from  its  natural  standard,  that  part  will  transmit  an 
unnatural  influence  to  the  brain  fmd  spinal  cord,  will  develop  the  ner- 
vous power  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  thus  produce  disturbances  in 
other  parts  (§  350,  no.  19)^  The  alterative  influences,  therefor9,  of 
morbinc  and  remedial  agents  necessarily  result  from  the  natural  phya* 
iological  laws  of  the  nervous  power  in  connection  vrith  the  instaoility 
of  the  organic  properties,  nor  can  it  be  otherwise.  The  principle  is 
absolutely  ingrafted  upon  the  constitution  of  animals. 

465,/,  I  say,  therefore,  that  when  unusual  causes  operate,  whether 
upon  the  nervous  centres  or  upon  remote  parts,  thoy  necessarily  de* 
velop  the  nervous  power  in  greater  intensity  than  it  exists  in  health ; 
when  it  is  reflected  abroad  upon  yarious  organs,  and  vrith  the  greatest 
variety  of  effect.    The  parts  upon  which  it  may  fiill  vriU  depend  upon 
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their  existin?  Busceptibility  and  tbe  nature  of  the  remote  causes ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  effects  produced  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  par- 
ticular virtues  of  the  morbific  or  remedial  agents ;  for  it  is  also  an  im- 
portant law  that  the  nervous  power  itself  will  be  altered  according  to 
the  particular  nature  of  the  impression  which  may  be  produced  upon 
•the  part  on  which  the  agent  may  exert  its  direct  effect  (§  222,  &c.). 

455,  g.  The  actions  which  are  thus  influenced  through  the  connect- 
ing medium  of  the  nerves  are  not  alone  the  great  general  functions  of 
organs,  such  as  digestion,  the  action  of  the  heart,  &c.,  but,  also,  those  of 
their  minute  constitutional  organization.  Here  it  is,  indeed,  that  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  exert  their  principal  effects  (§  483,  &c.). 

456,  a.  In  the  ordinary  rhythm  of  the  organic  system,  however,  the 
capillary  and  extreme  vessels  are  not  as  dependent  on  the  nervous 
influence  for  the  precision  of  their  functions,  as  the  complex  organs 
(§  455,  e).  It  is  greatly  with  these  vessels  as  with  the  analogous  ones 
in  plants.  They  have  an  independent  function  in  each  particular  part, 
in  the  performance  of  which  no  assistance  is  wanted  from  each  other 
or  ffom  other  organs  (§  383,  394).  And  this  leads  us  to  observe  the 
reason  of  the  absence  of  a  nervous  system  in  plants,  while  it  is  more 
or  less  necessary  to  animals.  The  vessel»  go  up  continuously  from 
the  roots  to  the  leaves,  and  continuously  back  again,  and  there  are 
only  vessels ;  no  complex  organs.  Each  part  of  a  plant  has  within 
itself  an  organization  adequate,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  independent  exist- 
ence. It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  animals.  Here,  other  essential 
parts  are  superadded  to  the  simpler  mechanism,  are  made  dependent 
on  each  other,  and  a  certain  correspondence  of  action  rendered  ne- 
cessarv  to  the  integrity  of  the  whole.  For  the  fulfillment  of  these 
ends  the  nervous  system  is  also  superadded,  with  its  wonderful  attri- 
bute, the  nervous  power,  that  a  perpetual  chanfl;e  of  influences  shall 
be  maintained  among  the  great  organic  viscera  (§  222-233).  But  not 
so  with  the  capillary  vessels,  since  the  functions  of  these  may  go  on 
independently  of  the  nerves,  nor  is  a  consent  or  correspondence  of 
action  among  them  at  all  necessary  (§  257,  233). 

456,  &.  Slight  influences,  however,  upon  the  nervous  centres  vrill 
determine  the  nervous  power,  with  a  very  manifest  effect,  upon  the 
capillary  and  extreme  vessels,  as  seen  in  blushing,  and  in  the  experi- 
ments by  Philip  (§  227,  477,  &c.) ;  and  coming  to  the  ordinary  oper- 
ation of  disease,  and  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  we  have  con- 
stant demonstrations  of  the  great  susceptibiHty  of  these  vessels  to  the 
action  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  strong  reciprocal  sympathies 
among  tbem  (§  394). 

457.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  ganglionic  system 
is  that  of  its  not  transmitting  tne  influences  of  the  vrill  to  the  organs 
which  it  supplies,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  intimately  combined  with 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passions  op- 
erate more  powerfully  through  the  ganglionic  than  through  the  cere* 
bro-spinal  nerves  (§  476  <;,  500  e). 

This  fact  shows  us,  at  once,  that  the  sympathetic  system  must  have 
certain  special  functions ;  and  when  we  trace  out  its  anatomical  con- 
stitution, and  its  distribution  to  the  essential  parts  of  organic  life,  we 
perceive  that  its  special  office  must  be  that  ot  maintaining  a  harmony 
of  actions  among  these  parts ;  and  experimental  observation  confirms 
this  induction.    Nevertheless,  from  the  exquisitely  delicate  nature  of 
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this  high  office  the  nerve  is  rendered  intensely  susceptible,  and  from 
the  intimate  manner  in  which  it  pervades  the  organic  tissues,  it  is 
made  to  exercise  a  certain,  but  scarcely, appreciable,  influence  upon 
their  organic  actions  (§  456,  b), 

458.  The  relations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  to 
each  other,  their  special  or  mutual  functions,  and  £ose  of  individual 
nerves,. all  having  their  distinct  individuality,  yet  all  more  or  less  re- 
lated and  concurring  in  harmony,  and  for  important  purposes  in  ani* 
mal  and  organic  life,  supply  the  most  complex  and  astonishing  in- 
stances of  Design  to  be  found  in  nature ;  and  their  natural  attributes, 
existing  under  the  most  absolute  laws,  afford  a  ready  interpretation  of 
the  endless  phenomena  of  remote  sympathy,  as  the  result  of  disease, 
or  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

459,  a.  All  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  are  not  only  more  or  less 
mutually  connected  in  function,  but  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
are  subordinate  to  the  brain.  There  are  no  distinct,  separate,  and 
independent  influences,  of  an  involuntary  nature,  exerted  by  any 
parts  of  the  nervous  systems  in  their  state  of  integrity.  They  all  con- 
cur more  or  less  together.  This  is  experimentally  demonstrable,  as 
well  as  denoted  by  the  natural  phenomena.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
appear  from  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  for  example,  while 
connected  wi^  the  brain,  through  any  remaining  communications, 
that  the  influences  are  determined  by  the  cord  alone,  we  may  be  as^ 
sured  that  the  brain  has  participated  (§  201,  473,  481,  Exp.  15). 

459,  6.  I  have  said  in  my  Essay  on  Bloodletting  (in  Med.  and 
Phys.  Comm.),  that  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  on  the' spinal  cord^ 
to  determine  the  specific  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
are  so  severely  proparated  to  the  brain,  and  may  so  affect  the  prop- 
erties of  that  organ,  that  the  results  which  appear  to  flow  from  the 
spinal  cord  miiy  be  actually  due  to  the  cerebral  mfluence,  or  to  an  in- 
terruption of  that  influence  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  or  de- 
stroyed. Both  principles,  in  the  latter  case,  may  act  in  co-operation ; 
the  cerebral  inflaence  being  determined  through  the  superior  nerves 
and  the  ganglionic  system,  and  otherwise  impressed  by  a  reflected 
influence  from  below  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  its  direct 
connection  vnth  the  brain  is  interrupted  (§  480,  c^f). 

While,  therefore,  the  brain  remains,  experiments  upon  the  spinal 
cord  are  entitled  to  much  less  confidence  than  those  which  are  made 
upon  the  brain.  But  even  when  the  brain  is  removed,  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  all  parts  become  so  profoundly  modified  in  consequence,  that 
we  can  scarcely  infer  with  accuracy  the  specific  functions  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  subsequent  experiments  (§  476,  c). 

459,  c.  The  late  experiments  by  Dr.  Stilling,  with  strychnia  applied 
to  the  spinal  cord,  are  entirely  consistent  in  ^eir  results  with  the  fore- 
going remarks  (&).  From  these  experiments  he  supposes  that  the 
spind  cord  is  greatly  independent  of  the  brain,  and  that  when  divided 
in  numerous  places,  each  portion  is  capable  of  the  same  influences 
upon  the  parts  it  may  supply,  as  when  the  whole  cord  is  in  its  natural 
state.  Thus,  when  the  small  portion  connected  vtrith  the  fore-le^  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord  by  two  incisions,  and  strychnia  ia 
applied  to  this  isolated  part,  the  legs  will  be  convulsed.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  are  remaininff  and  important  communications  of  this  ap- 
parently isolated  part  wim  the  head,  and  widi  all  other  parts  of  the 
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•pinal  cord,  ifdiich  ynll  forever  embarraM  diese  critical  inquiries,  on* 
less  there  be  a  remoYal  of  the  braio  (§  473  a,  no.  2, 473  c,  494  d^  614  e). 

459,  d.  '*  The  experiments  of  M.  Le  Gallois,"  says  Wilson  Philip, 
*^  prove,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  a  principal  function  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  to  excUe  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
that  it  can  perform  this  office  independently  of  the  brain,  as  after  the 
removal  of  the  brain.  Yet  we  constantly  see  injuries  of  Uie  Inrain  im- 
pairing the  functions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Of  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency, M.  Le  Gallois  justly  remarks,  that  two  facts,  well  ascertain* 
ed,  however  inconsistent  they  may  seem,  do  not  overturn  eaoh  other^ 
but  only  prove  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge." 

Now,  m  the  foregoing  case,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
facts  by  the  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  the  action  of  the  will 
and  of  the  nervous  power.  The  will  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  to 
the  nervous  power,  which  then  determines  voluntary  motion.  But^ 
the  motions  are  never  voluntary  after  the  removal  of  the  brain ;  but 
the  nervous  power  pervades  the  whole  system  of  motor  nerves,  and 
when  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  ^inal  cord  after  removing  the  Imini 
the  nervous  power  becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  involuntary  naotions 
(§  226,  473,  500). 

459,  e,  Eveiy  principal  |»art  of- the  nervous  system  has  a  certain 
special  office  which  is  exercised  in  conjunction  widi  the  whole.  **  The 
cerebrum  does  not  act  like  the  cerebellum,  nor  the  oereb^lum  like 
the  medulla  oblongata,  nor  the  medulla  oblongata  like  the  spinal  oord 
and  nerves.  In  the  cerebral  lobes  resides  the  faculty  by  which  the 
animal  thinks,  wills,  recollects,  judges,  becomes  conscious  of  sensar 
tions,  and  commands  its  movements.  From  tho  cerebellum  is  derived 
the  faculty  which  co-ordinates  the  movements  of  locomotion ;  from  the 
tubercula  bigemina  or  quadrigemina,  the  primordial  principle  of  the 
action  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina ;  ftom  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
motor  or  excitmg  principle  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  and,  lastly, 
from  the  spinal  cord,  itself,  the  faculty  of  blending  or  associating  into 
combined  movements  the  partial  contractions  immediately  excited  by 
the  nerves  in  the  musdes  of  animal  life." 

459,^  Enough,  however,  is  known  to  show  us,  that  when  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems  exist  as  a  whole  and  unimpaired, 
they  act  more  or  less  as  a  whole ;  but  that  di£ferent  parts  have  certain 
peculiarities  of  function,  and  that  when  injuries  befall  any  part  of 
these  great  systems,  a  portion  of  the  whole  may  perfbrm  ceitain  cir- 
cumscribed functions,  at  least  for  a  Hraited  time,  and  often,  perhaps, 
as  perfectly  as  the  whole  apparatus  in  its  state  of  integrity  (§  201, 
515  a,  516  dy  no.  8). 

Impressions,  as  I. have  said,,  when  transmitted  through  sympathetic 
sensibility,  may  be  received  either  by  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain 
parts  of  the  ganglionic  jiystem;  ,and  either  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently. But,  m  &e  natural  state  of  the  nerv<»is  system,  all  such  im^ 
pressions,  when  received  especially  by  an  individual  part,  are  doubt- 
less propagated  to  the  other  parts,  and  institute  that  harmonious  con- 
currence in  all  the  parts  which  (renders  the  whole  neivous  system  in- 
strumental in  determining  the  ultimate  phenomena.  This  is  even 
true  of  so  local  a  phenomenon  as  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles, however  that  contraction  may  be  maintained  after  destruction  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  superior  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  461^,  a).    These 
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conclusions  are  warranted  in  experiment,  and  by  all  fliat  is  known  of  the 
dependence  of  the  harmonioas  relations  of  organs  upon  the  presiding 
influence  of  the  nervous  system.  There  must  be  harmony  there  as  a 
fundamental  requisite  (§  129). 

459.  g.  In  the  application  which  I  have  made  of  the  nervous  power, 
in  the  present  and  m  my  former  works,  to  the  theory  of  disease  and 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  it  is  important  to  regard 
the  whole  nervous  system  in  its  unimpaired  relations  to  its  own  and 
to  other  parts. 

460.  No  experiments  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  can  show  that  it 
has  any  fundamental  agency  in  the  organic  processes;  for  the  mo- 
ment any  unusual  impressions  are  made  upon  it,  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  unnaturally  excited,  and  determined  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence upon  the  organic  properties,  and  thus  deranges  thefunctions. 

461.  It  is  an  assumption  to  say  that  the  nerves  have  any  generating 
effect  upon  the  secreted  products,  however  probable  it  may  be  that 
they  influence  the  organic  processes  and  their  results.  If  the  prod- 
ucts are  altered  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  or  nerves,  it  is 
because  the  nervous  influence  is  pretematurally  determined,  as  a  mor- 
bific agent,  upon  the  organic  viscera,  or  because  the  influence  is  with 
drawn,  or  a  violence  done  by  interrupting  the  relation  of  parts;  as 
when  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  divided.  Such  division  of  nerves 
may  have  all  the  effect  of  a  morbific  agent,  producing  congestion  and 
inflammation ;  the  very  division  of  the  nerve  determining  a  shock  of 
the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  to  which 
the  nerve  is  distributed.  But,  in  the  instance  of  dividing  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  pulmonary  mucus,  are  secret- 
ed in  preternatural  abundance.  Digestion,  however,  becomes  at  once 
greatly  impaired;  but  even  that  may  be  more  or  less  restored  by 
rousing  the  nervous  influence  in  the  divided  portion  of  nerve  leading 
to  the  stomach,  by  means  of  galvanism,  or  other  irritants  applied  to 
the  nerve  (§  446  c,  473  a,  no.  2,  473  c). 

46 1^,  a.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  not  necessary  to  the  organic 
life  of  the  foetus,  not  even  to  the  action  of  the  sphinocer  muscles ;  since 
both  have  been  wanting  in  the  full-grown  human  fcetus  (§  459,y*).  It 
is  possible,  as  supposed  in  Dr.  Clark's  ca^,  that  even  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  may  be  absent ;  organic  life  being  carried  on  in  the  icb- 
tus  mainly  by  the  simple  vessels  of  nuoition,  and  vrithout  any  action, 
concerted  or  othervrise,  of  the  gre«t  organic  viscera  (§  109  A,  264). 
No  concerted  action  is  necessary •  The  principal  organs  carry  on 
alone  the  vegetative  process.  This,  therefore,  is  a  negative  demon- 
stration of  the  final  cause  of  the  nervous  system,  and  co-operates  with 
its  absence  in  plants  in  demonstrating  the  essential  independence  of 
orgranic  life,  in  animab,  of  the  nervous  influence. 

461i,  h.  The  functions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are,  to  a  certam 
extent,  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  relations  of 
the  latter  to  the  fonner  become  most  important  aAer  independent  life 
begins. 

46 1^,  c.  Nevertheless,  the  influences  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sym- 
pathetic systems  are  more  or  less  reciprocal  in  orfipmic  life.  And, 
although  sympathies  may  be  combined  by  the  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  as  in  contiguous  svmpathy  (§  497),  tMs  nerve  transmits 
the  impressions  it  receives  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the  samo 
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w&j  as  the  cerebral  and  spina]  nenres,  and  inflnenoes  are  { 

frcm  the  cerebro-minal  axis  apon  either  system  of  nerves,  ancT  the  or* 

gans  they  supply,  in  a  like  manner. 

IL   or  THE  niFFBRBNT   ORDERS  OF   NERVES. 

462.  Corresponding  with  the  two  important  functions  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  those  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  objects, 
and  of  venerating  the  nervous  power^  are  two  orders  of  nerves ; 
whose  distinct  characteristics  were  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  It  is  the  office  of  one  of  these  orders  of  nerves  to  transmit  the 
impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  the  other  to  serve  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  exercise  of  the  nervous  power  upon  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Thb  combined  function  establishes  the  more  complex  one  of 
sympathy. 

463,  a.  The  foregoing  anatomical  discovery  only  estaUishes  what 
was  before  known  of  the  laws  of  sympathy  by  accurate  observers  of 
nature.  The  general  attributes  of  sympathy  were  understood  by 
Hippocrates,  and  were  at  the  foundation  of  no  small  part  of  his  med- 
ical D^ilosophy  and  practical  habits.  From  the  origin  of  medicine  to 
the  present  time,  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal world*  Its  important  outlines  were  originally  drawn  from  the  vi- 
tal phenomena  alone.  We  learn  from  Plato,  a  cotemporary  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  the  general  doctrine  of  sympathy,  in  its  application  to 
the  cure  of  diselLse,  was  considered  fundamental  by  physicians.  Thus : 
*'  Occulorum  morbosos  affectus  sanari  non  posse,  nisi  prius  curetur 
caput,  neque  caput  nisi  prius  curetur  corpus,  neque  corpus  sine  ani- 
mo,  aiebat  medicus  quidem  apud  Platonem." 

463.  b.  When  the  nervous  system  became  understood,  this  knowl- 
edge aided  greatly  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of  sympathy.  **  Glisson, 
in  1677,  speaks  of  an  influence  being  *  reflected'  from  one  nerve  at  its 
origin  upon  other  nerves,  so  as  to  cause  consensual  movements." 
tjnzer,  in  1771,  was  close  upon  Bell's  discovery,  and  Whytt  and 
Monro  also  cartv^d  on  the  inquiry  in  conformity  with  die  designs  of 
structure.  In  1784,  Prochasca  established  the  theory  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system.  This  great  theory  has  been  recently  analyzed 
and  reduced  to  a  system  of  magnificent  laws  by  Professor  Muller,  to 
which  Dr.  Hall  and  others  have  also  made  some  contributions. 

464.  But,  the  present  century  contributes  to  medicine  a  discovery 
which  lays  open  the  precise  meclaanism  that  subserves  the  laws  of 
sympathy.  It  consists,  essentially,  ik  having  demonstrated  the  two 
orders  of  nerves  (§  462).  With  this  mechanism,  in  its  connection 
with  the  phenomena  of  sympathy,  we  move  forward  with  unerring 
certainty  to  the  exposition  of  principles  and  laws  which  are  as  pecu- 
liar to  organic  beine^s  as  their  structure  and  results,  and  as  determinate 
as  the  mechanism  is  replete  with  consummate  Design. 

465.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  ^v^ich  have  a  gang- 
lion upon  them,  denote  the  part  appropriated  to  sensation,  or  to  such 
impressions  as  may  be  transmitted  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre. 
The  anterior  roots,  which  are  without  a  ganglion,  exercise  the  motor 
function,  and  that  range  of  influences  upon  which  all  the  immediate 
and  important  results  of  sympathy  depend  (§  226,  &c.).  The  fibres 
of  these  roots  are  gathered  into  bundles,  forming  die  nerves,  and  are 
thus  distributed  to  various  well-known  parts;  and  what  is  of  the  high- 
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ett  moment  in  organic  life,  and  mainly  important  to  ibe  purposes  of 
these  Institutes,  tibese  nerves  eontribute  to  the  great  sympathetic  (§ 
111-117,  129). 

466.  The  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  of  a  common  nerve  do  not 
unite,  but  are  even  distributed  separately  in  the  organs  which  they 
supply.  They  have,  therefore,  no  action  upon  each  other  except 
through  the  nervous  centres  (§  514). 

467.  All  the  late  anatomical  investigations  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
Stilling,  Van  Deen,  Budge,  and  others,  go  to  confirm  the  forefi^oing 
conclusions  (§  465,  466).  They  have. also,  probably  indicated  the 
anatomical  mediums,  in  the  spinal  cord^  by  which  impressions  are 
conducted  to  the  brain,  and  influences  transmitted  from  that  organ. 
Stilling,  for  instance,  supposes  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
posterior  my  substance  of  the  cord  transmit  the  sensitive  impres- 
sions to  ue  brain,  and  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  anterior 
gray  substance  are  the  medium  through  which  the  will  operates  in 
voluntary  motion. 

468.  The  fi>regding  discovery  has  led  to  the  knowledge  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  a  nerve  may  be  destroyed  without  impairing  the  oth- 
er. If  the  posterior  root  be  paralyzed  or  divided,  sensation  is  de- 
stroyed, but  not  the  power  of  motion.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
anterior  root  be  divided  or  paralyzed,  voluntary  motion  is  destroyed, 
but  not  sensation ;  and,  as  organic  motion  is  independent  of  the  will, 
it  is  only  influenced,  not  destroyed,  by  this  injury  of  nerves  (§  205-208, 
226,  257,  500). 

469.  The  two  orders  of  nerves  occur  in  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
appertain,  also,  to  those  nerves  which  proceed  directly  firom  the  brain, 
where  they  are  either  compounded,  as  in  the  spinal  nerves,  or  make 
up,  respectively,  distinct  serves  of  sensation  and  motion. 

Those  which  proceed  fix)m  the  brain  are  distributed  into  three 
classes: 

Ist.  "Nerves  of  special  sense;  namely,  the  olfiictory,  optic,  and 
auditory  nerves. 

2d«  "Mixed  nerves  with  the  double  roots;  the  trigeminus, glosso- 
pharyngeus,  {t)  and  the  par  vagum  with  its  accessory,  and, in  several 
mammalia,  the  hypoglossus. 

3d.  "  Single-rooted  nerves,  for  the  most  part  of  motor  function, 
which  are  either  themselves  entirely  motor,  and  receive  sensitive 
fibres  from  other  nerves,  or  which,  if  their  roots  contain  sensitive 
fibres,  still  cannot  be  classed  with  the  double-rooted  nerves.  These 
are  the  occulo-motorius,  the  trochlearis,  the  abducens,  and  the  facial 
nerve." — Muller. 

470.  The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  exquisitely  endow- 
ed with  that  modification  of  sensibility  which  I  have  denominated 
sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-203,  495,  Sec.).  This  modification  is 
not  less  strongly  pronounced  in  the  sympathetic  system  than  specific 
sensibility  in  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  for  it  is 
through  this  medium  that  all  the  organic  viscera  "  feel,"  as  it  were, 
the  condition  of  each  other. 

The  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system  have  only  an  involuntaiy  .mo- 
tor influence  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

"  It  being  shown  that  the  sympathetic  regularly  receives  fasciculi 
of  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  from  the  spinal  nerves,  as  their  motor 
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and  sensitiye  roots,  the  existence  of  a  Bunilar  relation  between  it  and 
tbose  cerebral  nerres  which  are  analogous  to  the  spinal  nerves,  in  hay- 
ing double  roots,  becomes  very  probable/'-rMuLLSR. 

• 
Law9  of  the  Action  qf  Motor  Nerves  of  the  Cerehtyhspwal  Syitem. 

471.  1.  ''  The  motor  influence  is  propagated  only  in  the  direction 
of  the  nerrous  fibres  going  to  the  muscles,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
ramification  of  the  nenre ;  and  never  in  a  retrograde  course/' 

2.  "  The  application  of  mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  to  a  part 
of  the  fibres  of  a  nerve  does  not  affect  the  motor  power  of  the  wnole 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  but  only  of  the  insulated  portion  to  which  the 
stimulus  is  applied." 

3.  "  A  spinal  nerve  entering  a  plexus,  and  contributing  with  other 
nerves  to  the  formation  of  a  great  nervous  trunk,  does  not  impart  its 
motor  power  to  the  whole  trunk,  but  only  to  the  fibres  which  torm  its 
continuation  in  the  branches  of  that  trumc." — Muller. 

Latoi  qf  the  Action  qf  SennHve  Nerves  qf  the  Cerehro-^nal  System, 

472.  1.  "  When  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  the  sensation  is 
felt  in  all  the  parts  which  receive  branches  from  it.  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  all  the  ultimate  ramuscules  had  been  irritated." 

2.  "  The  sensation  produced  by  irritation  of  a  branch  of  a  nerve  is 
confined  to  the  part  to  which  the  branch  is  distributed,  and  generally, 
at  least,  does  not  affect  the  branches  which  come  off  from  the  nerve 
higher  up,  or  firom  the  same  plexus.*' 

3.  "  when,  in  a  part  of  the  body  which  receives  two  nerves  of  sim- 
ilar function,  one  is  paralyzed,  the  other  is  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
sensibility  of  the  entire  part  On  the  contrary,  the  extent  to  which 
the  sensibility  is  preserved  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  primi- 
tive fibres  unaffected  by  the  lesion." 

4.  *'  When  different  parts  of  the  thickness  of  the  same  nerve  are 
separately  subjected  to  irritation,  the  same  sensations  are  produced 
as  if  the  different  terminal  branches  of  these  parts  of  the  nQrve  had 
been  irritated."  The  sensations,  however,  are  greatly  less  in  the  for- 
mer instance  (§  826,  d), 

5.  **  The  sensations  excited  in  the  minute  elementary  fibres  are  trans- 
mitted firom  the  surface  of  the  brain,  without  being  communicated  to 
the  other  fibrils  of  the  same  nervous  trunk." — Muller. 

The  foregoing  laws  are  relative  to  specific  sensations,  and  are  more 
or  less  applicable  to  sympathetic  sensation  (§  460,  451). 

Of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

473.  a.  1.  "In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  spinal  cord  so  far 
agrees  with  the  nerves  that  it  propagates  actions  of  the  nerves,  which 
enter  it,  to  the  brain,  just  as  the  cermiral  nerves  communicate  impres- 
sions made  on  them  immediately  to  the  sensorium  commune ;  and 
that  it  communicates  the  inQuence  of  the  brain  to  the  nerves  arising 
from  it,  which  thus  receive,  through  the  medium  of  it,  the  cerebral 
influence,  just  as  if  they  arose  from  the  brain  itself.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  spinal  cord  differs  essentially  from  the  nerves  in  possess- 
ing properties  which  belong  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  central  organs,  and 
do  not  reside  in  the  nerves  (§  459). 
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'  2.  **  All  the  cerebral  neires  are  immediately  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain,  and  all  the  spinal  nenres  are  subjected  to  the  same 
influence  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  soon  as  the 
transmission  of  this  influence  is  interrupted,  impressions  on  sensitive 
nerves  cease  to  be  propagated  to  the  sensmum,  and  the  brain  loses 
the  power  of  voluntarily  exciting  the  motor  action  of  the  nerves  which 
are  withdrawn  from  its  influence.  When  the  communication  of  the 
brain  and  vpinal  cord  with  the  nerves  is  interrupted  by  wounds,  pres- 
sure, or  paralysis,  all  the  branches  which  are  given  off  below  die  af- 
fected spot  cease  to  be  voluntarily  excited  by  the  motor  action ;  and 
the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  the  same  parts  produces  no  sensation. 
473,  b.  "  Those  branches,  on  the  contrary,  which  come  off  fiom 
the  nerve  above  the  point  of  injury  are  still  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  brain  and  of  volitioUi  and,  when  irritated,  ^ve  rise  to  sensation.'* 

473,  6.  ^*  The  parts  of  a  nerve  below  the  injured  point  presei've, 
however,  their  motor  power  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  merely  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  brain  upon  them  that  is  lost  The  nerve  does  not  lose  its 
excitability  to  external  agents  until  it  has  been  several  motiths  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  brain'*  (§  459  e,  461). 

In  organic  life  impressions  may  still  be  propagated  to  and  from  the . 
brain  upon  parts  situated  below  the  point  of  interruption,  throush  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  althoug^h  there  be  no  other  medium  of  com- 
munication than  by  the  connection  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  with  the 
blood-vessels.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  forming  conclu- 
sions horn  certain  experiments  upon  the  nerves,  with  a  view,  in  part, 
to  ascertain  ^e  modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in 
their  action  upon  organs  distinct  from  eadb  other. 

3.  **  In  man  und  the  higher  animals  the  spinal  cord  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  all  the  cerebral  nerves  to  the  brain.  It  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  trunk  of  the  nerves  of  the  body ;  although  it  is, 
besides  this,  distinguished  by  special  properties." 

4.  "  The  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  pass  through  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata to  reach  the  sensorium  commune.  All  the  primitive  fibres  of  the 
nerves  terminate  in  the  brain ;  those  of  the  cerebral  nerves  immedi- 
ately, those  oi  the  spinal  nerves  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal 
cord." 

6,  *'  The  spinal  cord  has  the  property'of  reflecting  irritations  of  its 
sensitive  nerves  upon  the  motor  nerves,  but  without  itself  perceiving 
the  sensadon"  (§  201-204,  451  drA61/). 

**  The  spinal  cord,  even  when  separated  from  the  brain,  and  without 
any  external  stimulus,  can  excite  automatic  movements." 

6.  **  The  spinal  cord,  although  capable  of  exciting  the  motor  nerves  to 
automatic  actions,  nevertheless,  in  the  healthy  state,  leaves  a  great 
part  of  the  motor  nerves,  those  supplying  the  muscles  of  locomotion 
more  especially,  in  a  quiescent  state ;  while  on  others  it  exerts  a  con- 
stant motor  influence  (§  500,  k).  It  thus  maintains  constant  involun- 
tary contractions,  which  are  arrested  only  by  the  spinal  cord  becom- 
ing paralyzed.  The  motions  of  this  kind  are,  Ist,  those  of  muscles 
which  are  also  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  will,  as  the  sphincter 
ani ;  2d,  those  of  muscles  not  subject  fo  the  influence  of  the  will,  as 
the  sphincter  vesicas  urinarisB,  the  muscular  cpat  of  the  intestines, 

&C." — ^MULLSR. 

474.  1.  **  The  activity  of  all  the  special  fimctions  of  the  nerves  is 
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determined  by  the  central  crgKns,  partly  under  the  inflnenee  of  the 
mind,  and  partly  independently  of  this  influence." 

2.  ^'  The  cenbul  organs  eennect  all  the  nerres  into  one  system.  To 
this  even  the  sympathetic  nerves  do  not  fixrm  an  exception.'* 

3.  ^  The  central  oivans  are  the  excitera  of  the  motor  nerres  which 
conduct  the  motor  influence  of  the  nervous  principle  to  the  muscles. 
This  motor  influence  may  be  constant,  as  we  see  in  the  case  o£  the 
sphincten ;  secondly,  it  may  be  evidenced  in  intermittent  rhythmic 
movements,  such  as  diose  of  respiration ;  and,  thirdly,  the  motor  infla* 
ence  may  issue  voluntarily  from  the  tentarium  ccmnume  {the  part  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  mind  acts)  to  the  central  organs ;  this  senso* 
rium  commune  being  subject  to  the  spontaneous  actions  of  the  mind. 

**  The  motor  nerves  are  afiected  by  this  motor  influence  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  nerves  of  one  class  act  as  mere  conductors  of  it  In  their 
normal  state  they  do  not  exert  thispower  spontaneoosly,  but  only  when 
excited  by  the  central  organs.  Tnese  are  the  motor  nerves  of  the  ee- 
rebro-spinal  system. 

**  Secondly,  the  nerves  of  the  other  class,  which  are  quite  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  sensarium  cammume,  as  far  as  regards  v<rf- 
nntary  actions  [not  the  passions],  aire  likewise  capable  of  being  excited 
to  comtant  Koa  periodical  action  bv  the  central  organs.  But  uiey  pre- 
sent the  peculiarity  of  affording  independent  discharges  of  the  nervous 
influence ;  althou^,  after  a  time,  communication  with  ^  central  or- 
gans is  found  to  he  necessary  for  the  prodnction  of  the  nervous  power. 
Such  are  the  sympathetic  nerves  with  regard  to  their  motor  actions.'* 

The  first  of  die  foregoing  varieties  of  motor  influence  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  voluntary  motion.  By  the  second  I  interpret,  in  part,  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  direct  seat  of  their  action,  and  the  phenomena  of 
sympathetic  diseases,  and  other  sympathetic  resuhs  among  separate 
parts. 

The  former  part  of  the  next  following  law,  and  §  473  0,  no.  5,  have 
led  me  to  distinguish  the  third  kind  of  sensibility  and  sensation,  which 
I  have  denominated  sympathetic  (§  201-204,  451).     Thus : 

4.  "  Impressions  conveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to  the  central  or- 
gans are  either  reflected  by  them  upoii  the  origin  of  the  motor  nerves, 
without  giving  rise  to  true  sensations,  or  are  conducted  to  the  sensori- 
um,  the  seat  of  consciousness." 

5.  *'  The  nervous  influence  is  generated  in  the  central  organs.'' 
This  is  not  universally  true,  since  ''  7%e  maintenance  of  the  excitability 
in  the  nervee  does  not,  however ^  depend  soldy  on  the  contintianee  of  the 
influence  of  the  central  organs  on  them^  hut  also  upon  their  oum  activ- 

ityJ* — MVLLER. 

It  is  still  a  problem  whether  the  **  actirity"  of  the  nerves  here  spo- 
ken of  be  not  equivalent  to  a  partial  production  of  the  nervous  power. 
There  are  many  fects  which  appear  to  denote  «  low  degree  ef  this 
office  (§  224,  461,  497). 

475.  It  remains  now  to  say,  under  the  present  section,  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  hypothetical  words  motor  and  sensitive,  and  senso-mo- 
tortf,  do  not  betray  us  into  the  belief  that  the  nerves  are  the  causes  of 
motion,  or  that  there  is  any  sensation  connected  with  the  organic  phe- 
nomena of  sympathy  (§  201-215, 257, 222-233, 451).  The  term  "  ex- 
eito-moton/^*  is  far  preferable  to  motor;  and  sensitive  h  might  be  difli- 
cult  to  improve. 
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'  TlieTQ  J8  Ak  antoBg  other  dbtinetione  of  volmitary  and  ravoluntary 
motions :  the  nervoas  power  is  always  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  former,  but  not  always  to  the  latter^ough  involuntary  mnsco- 
lar  motion  in  all  the  muscles  that  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  will 
is  always  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  f^e  nervous  power.  In  organic 
life,  the  blood  is  the  stimulus  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  but  the 
nervous  power  is  one  of  the  stimuli  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intesti- 
nal  canal,  &».  (§  514,y^). 

III.     EZPERIMXNTS   TO  BETEaMINC  THX   LaWI  OF  THS  VlTAL    FVNO« 

TI0N8. 

Ist.  On  the  Principle  an  tohich  the  Action  of  the  Heart  and  VeueU  of 
Circulation  depend, . 

476,  04  I  now  come  to  certain  important  experiments  bv  different 
observers,  especially  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  as  contamed  jn  his 
work  on  the  Laws  of  hie  VUal  Funetione.  It  was  the  main  object  of 
those  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  independence  of  organic  func* 
tions  of  the  nervous  system ;  to  show  that  those  functions  arise  from 
the  organic  properties  (§  183,  &:c) ;  and  they  are  perfectly  triumph- 
ant They  have  been  ofben  repeated,  and  thbir  results  as  often  veri- 
fied. It  may,  tberefbre,  be  thought  diat  a  simple  reference  to  those 
results  would  answer  the  objects  of  the  present  work.  But,  an  age  of 
materialism  requires  a  constant  appeal  to  the  senses,  as  the  only  recog- 
nized mode  of  reaching  the  understanding  (§  234, 350f  k) ;  and,  I  have 
in  view  not  only  the  great  original  objects  of  those  experiments,  but 
vHiat  is  still  more  practically  important,  and  peculiar  to  myself,  the 
application  of  the  experiments  to  the  laws  of  sympathy  as  they  govern 
the  operation  ef  mon>ific  and  remedial  agents,  having  partially  em- 
ployed them  for  the  last  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood,  in  the  Medical  and  Phonological  Commen" 
tariee^  vol.  L,  p.  161-173,  See.  The  experiments  show  us  how  it  is 
diat  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  when  applied  to  a  part,  may  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  and  reflect  it  with  various  effect  upon 
other  parts  (§  226).  They  also  place  all  the  processes  of  lirine  bemgs 
upon  purely  vital  grounds ;  even  the  vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  force 
oi  an  mcontrovertible  analogy. 

476,  b.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Haller,  the  nervous  power  was  consid- 
ered, in  one  way  or  another,  as  indispensable  to  me  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  the  brain  was  the  seat  to  which  the  power  was  referred. 
Whytt  had  just  before  laid  the  foundation  for  rejecting  the  supposed 
necessity  of  the  nervous  system  to  organic  life.  Haller  then  took  up 
the  inquiry,  and  carried  it  forward  by  a  multitude  of  experiments,  and  ' 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  nervous  system  to  or« 

Sinic  actions  (§  167).  The  experiments  of  Philip  confhin  those  of 
alle%  while,  also,  they  are  more  conclusive.  But  he  is  entitled  to 
the  greater  credit  of  demonstrating,  experimentally,  that  organic  ac- 
tions are  influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  although  it  was  clearly 
known  to  Whytt,  Haller,  and  Prochasca,  that  such  an  influence  oh' 
tains ;  while  Haller,  like  Philip,  separates  it  entirely  from  the  natu- 
ral relations  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  organic  functions.  Pro- 
chasca, also,  had  ascertained,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  about 
all  that  is  now  more  dbtinctly  known  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  nervous 
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power,  or  remote  sympalliY ;  irat  the  natnie  of  tihe  piincipltfi  and  the 
remarkable  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  the  anatomical  medium, 
were  not  shown  till  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Bell  and 
Philip  (§  462-469).  Hunter,  reasoning  upon  the  natural  phenomena 
of  healthy  and  morbid  conditions,  contributed  largely  to  die  inquiry. 
Bichat  followed  immediately  after,  and  pointed  out  the  natural  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  liyes,  analyzed  the  tissues  (§  86-88,  96-101),  and  de- 
veloped, more  than  his  predecessors,  the  nature  of  the  vital  proper* 
ties,  and  construed  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  healthy  and  morbid,  by 
the  normal  and  abnormal  states  of  the  properties  of  life. 

476,  c.  It  has  been  a  question  of  difficult  solution,  how  the  pas- 
.sions  should  affect  so  sensibly  the  actions  of  the  heart,  while  the 
will  has  no  influence  upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  all  other  or- 
ganic viscera.  This  problem  I  have  explained  bv  showing  that 
die  will  is  a  distinct  element  of  the  mind,  as  the  passions  are  equally 
distinct  One  determines  the  nervous  power  upon  the  voluntary 
organs,  the  other  upon  the  involuntary;  each  having  their  great, 
specific,  final  causes  (§  188^  i,  20^208,  226,  233,  256,  486,  487  h, 
492,  no.  7,  500  d-k^  976).  In  the  latter  respect,  the  passions  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  influence  of  morbific  or  other  foreign 
agents  that  may  operate  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  brain ; 
being,  like  those  agents,  capable  of  modifying  the  nervous  influence 
in  its  relation  to  the  actions  of  organic  life,  wmle  the  will  is  incapable 
of  such  modifying  e^ct  upon  the  nervous  influence  in  its  relation  to 
the  actions  of  ammal  life  (§  226-228,  233,  500  d-k).  The  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  shown  to  relate  to  the  sever- 
al rays  of  the  sunbeam.  The  facts  in  both  the  cases  mutually  illus- 
trate and  support  the  philosophy  of  each  (§  188^,  d), 

476},  a.  The  researches  of  Le  Gallois  upon  the  influence  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord  on  organic  actions  led  immedi- 
ately to  those  by  Wilson  Philip,  and  others  mio  embarked  in  the  same 
inquiry.  Le  Gallois  very  happily  analyzed  the  relations  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  to  the  respiratory  function,  and  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  process,  and  showod  that  it  was  the  most  mortal  part  of 
the  body,  by  its  immediate  control  over  that  function.  The  subse- 
quent discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  to  the  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves  have  shown,  also,  that  it  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata  that  the 
nervous  respiratory  influences  have  their  centre. 

476  (,  b,  Le  Gallois'  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and  his  in- 
ductions from  them,  and  as  sanctioned  by  others,  are  remarkable  ex- 
emplifications of  the  fii&acies  to  which  results,  artificially  obtained, 
may  conduct  us,  and  supply  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  propensity  of 
the  mind  to  grasp  at  a  single  fact,  and  to  draw  important  conclusions 
from  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  however  contradictory.  It  is 
mainly,  however,  as  to  the  supposed  dependence  of  the  functions  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  and  other  organic  viscera,  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
that  these  errors  relate.  A  ^ener^  summary  of  the  observations  will 
aid  the  inquirer  afier  the  philosophy  of  this  subject.  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  present  this  outline  from  the  misapprehensions  which  con- 
tinue to  surround  the  subject,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  erudite 
?hysiologistB.  Thus,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  late  Memoir  on  the 
iervous  System  (1841),  inculcates  the  following  doctrines :  **  The  ipi' 
nal  marrow/*  says  Dr.  Hall,  ''  exdueive  of  the  cerebrum^  it  the  bouboi 
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^animU  life,** — **  The  ibritabilitt  rfthe  mukUa  rf  organic  life  de- 
pendsy  probably t  on  the  ganglionic  system*'  (§  188-193.  Also^  my  Es- 
say on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies^  p.  43,  in  Med»  and  Phys* 
Comm.^  vol.  iii.). 

476^9  e.  Such  were  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and  such  their 
novelty,  that,  having  led  their  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  other  organic  viscera,  depend  upon  the  nervous 
power  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  doctrine  was  received  with  eclat  by  the 
French  Institute,  and,  indeed,  by  all  Euroj>e,  in  defiance  of  the  well- 
known  ^t  that  foetuses  have  been  bora  alive  without  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord,  that  the  heart  will  palpitate  for  hours  after  its  removal  from 
the  body,  that  the  intestinesi^ill  roll  about  upon  the  table,  and  that 
plants  have  the  same  great  organic  processes  as  animals.  Thev  sim- 
ply took,  as  the  ground  of  their  conclusion,  the  safety  of  excision  of 
the  brain-,  or  of  its  removal  from  the  cranium,  contrasted  with  the  de- 
structive effects  of  crushing  the  spinal  cord  (§  5  j^). 

476^,  d.  The  foregoing  conclusion  was  inferred  from  the  interrupt 
tion  of  circulation  by  destroying  the  spinal  cord  by  a  wire  thrust  down 
the  spinal  column.  The  action  of  the  heart,  however,  was  not  wholly 
arrested^  but  it  failed  to  circulate  the  blood  in  the  large  arteries. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  owine  to  a  privation  of  the  nervous  power, 
by  which  the  neart  became  enreebled.  Le  Gallois  also  supposed  that 
the  actions  of  the  heart  were  irregularly  performed,  which  was  also 
an  error. 

Next,  he  destroyed  only  small  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  from  the  whole  spinal  cord 
that  every  part  of  the  body  derives  its  organic  life,  but  from  that  part 
of  it  only  from  which  the  nerves  are  supplied.  And^  although  this 
philosophy  is  wrong,  the  conclusion  is  neht,  that  in  destroying  any 
particular  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  only  destroy  life  in  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  correspond  to  that  part  (§  507-510). 

476  i,  e.  Now,  although  rabbits  twenty-two  days  old  have  no  di£S- 
culty  in  living  for  some  time  after  the  head  is  cut  off,  yet  the  fact  was 
ascertained  that  the  destruction  only  of  the  spinal  cord  destroyed  life, 
at  that  age,  in  less  than  four  minutes ;  respiration  ceasing  first.  This 
experiment,  especially,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  principle  of  life  upon 
which  the  heart  depends  resides  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Le  Gallois  next  ascertained  that  the  destruction  of  either  the  dor- 
sal or  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  was  fatal  to  rabbits  of  the 
foregoing  age,  even  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  the  lumbar  portion; 
that  18,  in  about  two  minutes.  The  results,  however,  as  to  time,  va- 
ried at  different  ages ;  and  death  took  place  soonest  in  parts  that  were 
opposite  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  destroyed. 

Now  this  sudden  abolition  of  life,  from  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
spinal  cord,  was  imputed  by  Le  Qallois  to  the  loss  or  extinction  of  the 
circulation ;  and  this,  regarded  as  a  remote  result,  was  in  part  true. 
But,  as  will  have  been  seen,  the  immediate  and  essential  effect  con- 
sisted in  the  destruction  of  the  organic  properties  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  by  determining  upon  them,  and  all  other  parts  em- 
Inraced  within  the  compass  of  experiment,  a  pernicious  nervous  influ- 
ence by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  226,  227,  510). 
It  also  appeared  to  follow  (and  such  was  the  conclusion),  that  the 
porwer,  on  which  the  motion  of  the  heart  depends,  resides  in  the  whole 
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of  the  spinal  janrrowt  ainee  the  destnicticRi  of  either  cerrical,  florad,  or 
lambflur  portion,  arrested  the  circulation.  But  here,  again,  we  see  the 
error  of  the  conchigion ;  since  a  fatal  nervous  influence  would  be 
equally  propagated  upon  the  heart,  not  only  through  the  continuous 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  but  through  the  sympathetic  nenre, 
by  destroying  any  one  of  the  three  portions  of  the  cord,  and  this,  too, 
without  the  heart  being  in  the  least  dependent  for  its  motions  upon 
any  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  (§  458,  459). 

476(,y!  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  influence 
upon  the  powers  of  the  heart ;  and,  as  the  blood-vessels  are,  also,  pros- 
trated in  their  action  by  the  same  cause,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  extent 
over  which  the  blood  circulates  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
is  enfeebled,  the  circulation  will  be  prolonged  m  parts  corresponding 
with  the  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  ttiat  are  not  destroyed,  it  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  apj^y  ligatures  around  the  principal  arteries, 
to  answer  the  intention.  Hence,  rabbits  live  much  longer  if  the  aorta 
be  tied  near  its  emersion  fiom  the  diaphragin,  before  destroying  the 
respective  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  JBy  the  same  rule,  also,  if  the 
head  be  cut  off,  before  destroying  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  life  is  supported  much  longer  than  when  the  head  is  on. 

476^,^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  death  resulted  in  Le  Gallois^ 
experiments  partly  from  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  vitid  properties,  not  only  of  the  heart,  but  of  all  the  organic  vis- 
cera, and  in  part,  also,  by  withdrawing  the  regulating  medium  of 
concerted  acuons,  and  thus  deranging  the  organic  relations  (§  129, 
455,  510). 

476|,  h.  Le  Gallois  found,  to  his  surprise,  and  beyond  his  explana^ 
tion,  that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  slowly  destroyed,  the  effects  were  great* 
ly  different  from  such  as  resulted  from  its  sudden  destruction ;  diat  is 
to  say,  Jthe  circulation  was  at  once  arrested  when  the  cord  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  but  not  so  when  gradually  destroyed.  This  fact,  in 
itself,  is  subversive  of  his  principal  conclusions;  and  the  difference  in 
results  depends  upon  the  greater  violence  of  the  nervous  power  when 
suddenly,  than  when  more  slowly  excited  (§  479).  This  is  also  shown 
in  paroxysms  of  joy  and  anger.  These  passions  may  kill  on  the  in- 
stant, if  suddenly  excited,  but  never  when  gradually  produced,  what- 
ever their  ultimate  intensity  (§  280).  So  a  blow  upon  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  which  shall  not  exceed  in  force  ten  pounds,  may  destroy 
fife  instantly,  when  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  gradually  ap- 
plied, may  be  wholly  innoxious  (§  509).  This  is  a  very  important  law 
of  the  nervous  influence,  as  it  is  in  constant  operation  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  diseases,  whether  the  effects  depend  upon  physical  or 
moral  causes.  It  is  owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  nervous 
power  is  developed,  that  syncope  may  be  occasioned  by  a  very  small 
u>8S  of  blood  (S  940,  961,  974),  or  when  it  proceeds  from  offensive 
sights,  nauseous  odors,  or  any  mental  Amotion  (§  944).  It  is  owing 
to  the  same  principle,  in  part,  that  blisters  often  ^ve  more  relief  when 
they  operate  rapidly  than  bIowIj)^.  It  is  an  especial  reason  why  emet- 
ics are  often  so  suddenly  curative  in  croup,  &Ck ;  all  having  their  as- 
tonishing foundation  in  a  common  principle. 

477,  a.  I  now  approach  the  important  experiments  which.overthrow 
Le  Gallois\  and  all  l^e  conclusions  which  were  so  extensively  de* 
ined  ^oat  them  as  to  organic  actions,  and  through  which,  in  part,  I 
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interpret  aQ  the  lawa  of  xemote  sympathy,  all  the  eflbcts  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  distant  parts  when  applied  to  die  stomaeh, 
or  skin,  or  longs,  &c.;  of  the  remote  influences  of  disease,  and  all  the 
effects  of  the  passions;  of  blows  upon  the  epigastriam,  and  the  sud- 
denly pernicious  influences  of  surgical  operations ;  in  short,  of  any  un* 
usnal  phenomenon  which  can  be  supposed  to  happen  through  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  power.  It  will  oe  seen,  also,  that  they  corrob* 
orate,  and  are  corroborated  by,  all  the  conclusions  which  I  shall  hare 
drawn  as  to  the  nervous  power,  and  the  laws  of  remote  sympathy, 
firom  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  morbid  conditions,  and  fixnn  the 
discoveries  in  relation  to  the  two  orders  of  nerves  (§  464). 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  experiments  are  by  Philip.  A  large 
number  are  omitted,  as  unnecessary  to  my  purposes. 

477,  h.  Expenmeni  1.  *'  A  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput  Respiration  ceased,  but 
was  kept  up  artificially.  The  spinal  marrow  was  then  laid  bare  firom 
the  occiput  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  chest  was  next  opened,  and 
the  heart  vras  found  beating  with  considerable  force/  The  whole 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  then  removed,  and  vrithout 
affecting  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  skull  was  then  opened,  and  the 
whole  brain  removed,  so  that  no  part  of  the  central  organs  remained 
above  the  vertebras.  There  was,  however,  no  abatement  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  By  suspending  artificial  respiration,  however, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  aner  the  removal  of  the  brain,  the  heart 
ceased  to  best ;  but  its  action  was  again  restored  on  renewing  the 
respiration. 

Exp.  2.  '*  Having  rendered  a  rabbit  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the 
occiput,  Philip  destroyed  the  whole  spinal  marrow  by  a  hot  vnre. 
Respiration  was  supported  artificially,  and,  on  dividing  die  carotid  ar- 
tery, the  blood  spouted  out. 

Eap.  3.  "A  rabbit  was  rendered  insensible  bv  a  blow  on  the  occiput, 
and  artificial  respiration  performed.  The  spmal  marrow,  from  the 
base  of  the  skull  to  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  vertebm,  was  removed, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a  hot  wire.  The  carot- 
id artery  was  then  found  beating,  and,  on  dividing  it,  the  blood  rushed 
out  vnth  great  force,  per  saltwn. 

Exp.  4.  "  In  another  rabbit,  insensibility  was  produced  in  the  forego- 
ing manner,  the  whole  spinal  marrow  removed,  and  artificial  respira- 
tion not  performed.  The  ctfrotid  artery  being  divided,  dark-colored 
blood  flowed  per  taltum.  The  lungs  were  then  inflated,  and  florid 
blood  began  to  spout  out  of  the  artery. 

Exp,  5.  "  In  this  experiment  the  rabbit  was  rendered  insensible,  but 
not  motionless,  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  and  natural  breathing  con- 
tinued. The  spinal  cord  was  then  destroyed  by  a  h^t  wire.  A  femo- 
ral artery  was  now  opened,  and  the  blood  spouted  out.  Then  the 
other  femoral  artery  was  opened,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  copi- 
ously, and  continued  to  flow  for  seven  minutes ;  when  one  of  the  carot- 
ids was  opened,  from  which  blood  issued  in  a  fiiU  stream,  and  till  most 
of  the  blood  vras  evacuated. 

Exp.  6.  "  The  brain  of  a  frog  and  the  spinal  marrow,  as  low  as  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  were  laid  bare.  The  thorax  was  then  opened,  and 
the  heart  found  acting  vigorously.  The  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
which  had  been  laid  bare  vtras  then  removed,  but  vnthout  at  all  affect^ 
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inff  eitfaer  the  motion  of  the  heart,  or  the  passage  of  blood  tfaroagh  it 
The  brain  was  then  removed  with  the  same  result. 

Exp.  7.  "  The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  a  frog  were  removed  at 
the  same  time.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  was  found  perfonn* 
iag  the  circulation  fieel  j. 

Exp,  8.  *'  A  ligature  was  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  frog^  the  head  cut 
off,  and  the  spinal  marrow  destroyed  by  a  wire.  The  circulation  in 
the  web  continued  afterward,  for  many  minutes,  as  vigorous  as  in  that 
of  a  healthy  frog. 

Exp.  9.  "  T^  spinal  marrow  and  brain  of  a  frog  were  destroyed  by 
a  wire.  The  animal  appeared  quite  dead  for  several  minutes,  during 
which  the  circulation  was  seen  m  the  web  as  vigorous  as  in  that  of  a 
healthy  froe." 

478,  a.  The  foregoing  and  following  experiments  disprove  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  Le  Gallois*,  that  the  power,  on  which  the  motion 
of  the  heart  depends,  resides  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  all  parts  of  it 
They  also  estaolish,  what  had  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  heart 
when  severed  frx>m  the  bodv,  that  its  action  is  independent  both  of 
brain  and  spinal  cord ;  and  me  proof  extends  equally  to  the  blood-ves- 
sels. "  From  various  trials,"  says  Dr.  Philip,  **  we  found  that  die 
circulation  ceases  quite  as  soon  without,  as  with  the  destruction  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Loss  of  blood  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  which  de- 
stroys the  circulation."  '*  The  result  is  still  more  striking  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  in  which  death  takes  place  so  slowly,  that  the  circu- 
lation continues  long  after  the  total  destruction  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow"  (§  267). 

478,  b.  The  experiments  prove,  what  will  be  more  fully  shown, 
that,  to  influence  tne  action  of  the  heart  through  the  nervous  centres, 
some  impression  must  be  made  either  upon  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
since  their  mere  removal  does  not  affect  the  action  of  the  heart,  nor  ot 
the  blood-vessels ;  and  this  will  be  seen  to  be  essentially  true  of  all 
other  organic  actions,  not  excepting  even  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines.  In  diis  last  instance,  however,  a  constant  determination  of 
the  nervous  power  upon  the  intestinal  muscular  tissue,  by  irritation 
propagated  to  the  nervous  centres  from  the  mucous  coat,  operates  as 
a  stimulus  in  maintaining,  in  part,  the  muscular  action. 

478,  c.  The  experiments  prove,  in  connection  with  others  to  be  re- 
lated of  the  same  nature,  that  the  actions  of  life  are  earned  on  by 
powers  or  properties  inherent  in  each  part  f§  184). 

478,  d.  They  prove  that  when  death  sudaenly  follows  a  division  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  a  simple  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
it  does  so  essentituly  from  abolishing  respiration. 

479.  A  practical  consideration  of  great  moment  ^ows  out  of  the 
difference  m  the  modes  in  which  the  foregoing  experiments  were  per- 
formed by  Philip  and  Le  Grallois,  and  the  vast  difference  in  the  re> 
suits.  The  discrepances  in  results  were  owing  entirely  to  a  difference 
in  the  size  pf  the  wires  by  which  the  two  experimenters  destroyed  the 
spinal  coid ;  Le  Gallois  having  employed  a  wire  that  filled  the  cavity 
of  the  spinal  column,  and  thus  destroyed  the  spinal  cord  suddenly^ 
while  Philip  used  a  smaller  wire,  and  destroyed  the  cord  gradually ; 
or  it  was  removed,  along  with  the  brain,  without  fi^er  injury  to  them. 
In  Le  Gallois'  experiments,  therefore,  the  nervous  influence  was  sud- 
denly and  powerfrdly  transmitted  through  all  the  nerves  leading  from 
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the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the  sympathetic ;  while  in  Philip's,  it  was 
so  gradual  and  imperfect,  that  it  was  not  determined  with  destructiye 
violence  upon  the  organic  prcnierties  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
diough  always  with  a  more  or  less  prostrating  effect  at  first.  So,  too, 
of  the  sudden  ot  gradual  destruction  or  removal  of  the  brain.  What, 
also,  is  thus  true  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  (as  will  farther  appear), 
is  equally  so  of  all  the  other  organic  viscera  (§  476}  h,  509,  510,  947). 

2dL  On  the  Relation  tohich  iubsists  between  the  Heart  and  VeeseU  of 
Circulation^  and  the  Nervous  System;  and  the  Injluence  of  the  Ner^ 
V0U9  System  upon  the  Capillary  Blood-vessels, 

,  480.  The  following  experiments  are  much  more  important  than  the 
preceding  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  nervous  power,  how  it 
may  be  variously  excited,  how  variously  modified  by  artificial  causes, 
and  how  it  may  be  determined  with  various  efiects  upon  the  organic 
functions. '  These,  with  another  group  relative  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, open  to  us  the  modus  operandi  of  the  passions  in  organic  life, 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in  their  efiects  upon  parts  distant 
fix>m  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  of  sudden  deaths  from  injuries 
distant  froia  the  nervous  centres,  of  the  sympathies  from  diseases, 
&c. ;  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the  sensitive 
and  motor  nerves,  and  the  reflections  of  the  nervous  power,  as  set 
finth  in  the  laws  relative  to  this  subject  (§  462-470,  512-524). 

The  object  in  producing  insensibility  was  to  prevent  all  agitation  of 
the  animals,  that  the  ejects  of  the  stimuli,  &c,  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously observed. 

Experiments  relative  to  the  Heart  in  its  Connection  with  the  Nervous 

System. 

481,  a.  Experiment  10.  A  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  hj  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  artificial  respiration  per* 
formed,  and  the  bram  and  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  laid  bare. 
The  thorax  was  then  opened,  and  the  heart  observed  to  beat  with 
strength  and  regularity.  Spirit  of  wine  was  then  applied  to  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  a  greatly  increased  action  of  the  heart  was  the  con- 
sequence. It  was  afterward  applied  to  the  brain  with  the  same 
effect.  The  increase  of  action  was  immediate  and  decided  in  both 
cases,  and  as  great  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  blow 
upon  the  head,  in  all  the  cases,  was  to  lessen  the  firequency  of  the  pul- 
sations ;  as  generally  happens  in  apoplexy. 

Exp.  11.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the  differ- 
ence, that  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  was  laid  bare.  The  motion 
oi  the  heart  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  influenced  bv  the  ap- 
plication of  the  alcohol  to  the  dorsal,  as  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  but  it  was  very  little  influenced  by  its  application  to 
the  lumbarportion. 

481,  b.  We  see,  therefore,  that  experiments  10  and  11,  independ- 
ently of  the  more  important  ones  which  follow,  illustrate  the  most 
essential  elements  that  are  concerned  in  remote  sympathy,  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  passions  upon  oi'ganio  actions,  in  their  connection 
with  what  has  been  said  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  (§  462-475).  When,  for  instance,  a  morbific 
or  remedial  agent,  applied  to  the  stomach  or  skin,  influences  a  remote 
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put,  and  prodttoes,  or  remoTefl,  disease  in  diat  part,  ks  tHrimary  im* 
pression  i«  traaamitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  ootd  by  nie  aensitiTe 
nerres,  where  the  impression  acts  upon  the  central  organs  just  as  the 
alcohol  did  in  the  foregoing  expenmenti,  and,  like  that,  it  develops 
the  nerroos  power  which  is  then  reflected  through  the  incident  nerves 
lupon  remote  parts,  just  as  it  was  to  the  heart  in  the  application  of  the 
alcohol. 

As  to  the  Dassions,  they  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  action  of 
agents  appHed  directly  to  the  brain,  and  develop  and  modify  the  ner* 
vouB  power  in  the  same  direct  manner.  Such  as  are  exciting,  are 
analogous  in  their  effects  to  those  of  alcohol ;  such  as  are  depressing, 
to  time  of  tobacco,  opium,  &c.  (f  227--230).  From  the  equal  effect 
of  the  alcohol,  also,  when  applied  directly  to  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  nervons  power  is  also  generated  in  this  part,  as  it  is, 
more  or  less,  in  all  the  nerves* 

When,  however,  the  nervous  influence  is  developed  by  the  prima- 
ry action  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  in- 
creased in  consequence,  the  development  of  the  nervous  infloence  is 
indirect;  just  as  it  is  in  respiration  (§  500).  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  nervous  influence  is  developed  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by 
the  transmitted  impression,  just  aa  it  is  by  the  alcohol  when  applied 
direetly  to  the  nervous  centres ;  the  transmitted  impression  being  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  th&  direct  action  of  the  physical  agent  upon  the 
central  parts. 

481,  e.  It  is  ncrw  important  to  observe  in  the  relative  experiments 
upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  that  when  they  exist  in  connection, 
the  influence  of  agents  applied  to  the  cord,  in  developing  the  nervous 
poweiv  may  be  mostly  exerted  upon  the  brain  (§  459). 

Eoop,  12.  "  Preparation  the  same  as  in  Exp.  10  and  11,  excepting 
only  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  was  laid  bare.  The  spirit  of  wine 
applied  to  this  part  of  the  brain  produced  as  decided  an  effect  on  the 
motion  of  the  heart  as  in  Exp.  10  and  11.  The  spirit  of  wine  was 
washed  off,  and  a  watery  solution,  fimt  of  opium,  dien  of  tobacco,  was 
applied,  with  the  effect  of  an  increase,  but  of  a  much  less  increase  of 
the  heart's  action,  than  arose  from  the  spirit  of  wine.  The  increased 
action  was  greater  from  the  opium  than  from  the  tobacco.  The^rs^ 
effect  cfboSi  was  90<m  mceeeded  by  «  more  languid  actum  of  the  heart 
than  that  which  preceded  their  implication  to  the  brain.  This  effect 
was  greatest  and  came  on  soonest  when  the  tobacco  was  used ;  and 
there  was  always  observed,  for  the  experiment  was  frequently  repeat* 
ed,  an  evident  inereoM  in  ike  action  (tftht  heart  Viken  iu  tobacco  was 
neaehed  of.  This  was  also  seen,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when  the 
<n>ium  was  washed  off.  Little  or  none  of  this  debilitating  effect  was 
oiMerved  when  the  spirit  of  wine  was  used.  After  its  stimulating  ef- 
fect had  subsided,  the  action  of  the  heart  only  returned  to  about  the 
same  degree  as  before  the  application  of  the  stimulus. 

Eoop,  13.  *'  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  on  an  animal  of 
cold  l^lood.  In  this  case  a  frog  was  deprived  of  sensibility,  in  less  than 
a  minute,  by  immersing  the  hind  legs  in  the  tincture  of  opium.  Alco- 
hol, and  watery  solutions  of  opium  and  tobacco,  were  applied  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  in  Exp.  12,  and  with  precisely  the  same  e^ 
fects.  The  application  and  washing  cffdl  the  stimulant  and  sedatives 
Vfere  frequentiy  repeated  in  this  experiment  with  the  same  results* 
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It  is  remarkable  that  we  could  affect  the  moUon  of  the  heart  by  the 
agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  qfUaf\  they  had  aU 
cetued  to  produce  an  efect  an  the  mwdea  of  voltmtary  motion  through' 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  The  action  of  the  heart  could  be 
also  influenced  by  these  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row long  after  the  eircuiaHon  hai  cea9ed,^\  Of  course^  thenefore,  no 
action  by  absorption. 

Exp.  14.  **  This  experiment  only  differed  from  the  last  in  the  cer- 
Tical  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  lower  part  of  the  brain  being  re- 
moved, and  the  agents  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  brain  idiich 
lies  between  the  eyes  of  the  frog*  Spirit  of  wine,  opium,  and  tobac- 
co»  thus  applied,  affected  the  motion  of  the  heart  quUe  as  much,  and 
precisely  m  the  same  way,  as  when  they  were  applied  to  the  entire 
Drain  or  spinal  marrow. 

"  The  action  of  the  heart,  in  the  foregoine  experiment,  could  be  in 
fluenced  by  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  long  after 
the  circulaiion  had  ceased.'* 

481,  d.  In  Exp.  12, 13,  and  14,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  mod* 
ification  of  the  nervous  power  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agents 
employed,  while  the  effects  correspond  with  such  as  are  produced  by 
the  same  agents  when  taken  into  tne  stomach  (§  226,  &c).  It  will  be 
also  observed  that  the  effects  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  different 
passions;  those  of  the  alcohol  correspondinflr  with  the  effects  of  anser 
and  Joy,  and  those  of  opium  and  tobacco  with  such  as  arise  from  gnef, 
fear,  &c.  I  hold,  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have  propounded  as  to 
modifications  of  the  nervous  power  is  established  by  these  experi- 
ments ;  though  abundantly  shown  by  the  phenomena  arising  m>m 
morbific  and  remedial  agents.  There  is  no  other  inteHigible  solution 
of  the  problems  which  they  supply^  In  the  experiment^  too,'  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  nervous  power  vras  the  efficient  cause  of  the  re- 
sults ;  fi:om  which  it  fi>llows>  that  the  nervous  power  must  be  in  dif^ 
ferent  states  when  it  is  excited  by  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco,  cor- 
responding with  the  diffiarences  in  effects. 

481,  e.  The  foregoing  Exp.  12,  13,  and  14,  independently  of  the 


multitude  of  other  facts,  also  completely  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  by  absorption*  It  will  be  oo* 
served  that  in  these  experiments  the  action  of  the  heart  could  be  influ« 
enced  by  the  acents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  oord  **  long  afiet 
the  circulation  had  ceased."  This  circumstance,  besides  its  TOaiing 
upon  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  shovra  us  howtbe  heart  is  roused  into 
action,  in  cases  of  syncope,  by  the  application  of  stimulants  to  die 
nose,  cold  to  the  surface,  &&  (§  945). 

Eaop.  15.  *'  The  spine  of  a  rabbit  vna  divided  near  the  head,  and 
the  spinal  marrow  destroyed  by  means  of  a  wire.  Spirit  of  wine  was 
then  applied  to  the  brain,  which  influenced  the  action  of  l^e  heart  as 
readily,  and  to  as  great  a  degree^  as  it  does  when  the  spinal  marrow 
is  entire." 

481^  This  experiment  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  forming  prop- 
er conclusions  as  to  the  special  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  oord» 
and  of  different  parts  of  die  brain,  by  any  eiq)eriments  (i  459,  a).  It 
shows,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  as  powerfully 
influenced  through  the  brain  when  the  spinal  marrow  is  de8troyed»«i 
when  it  is  entire. 
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481,  g,  I  now  come  to  diose  experiments  which  fardier  illustrate 
the  principle  concerned  in  the  sudden  production  of  death  by  blows 
on  the  epigastric  region,  sui;^cal  operations,  small  loss  of  blood,  jovt 
anfirer,  hio.  They  also  go  to  interpret  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  as  to  their  rapidity  and  intensity,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  Exp.  10-15,  and  others  which  are  to  follow. 
The  effects  now  supposed  depend  on  the  rapidity  and  intensity  with 
which  the  nervous  power  may  be  excited,  and  reflected  not  only  upon 
the  heart,  blood-vessels,  stomach,  &c.,  but  upon  the  brain  itself,  as  also 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  power  may  be  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  agent,  as  in  Exp.  12  and  13. 

If  the  head  and  spinal  marrow  of  a  frog  be  removed,  the  heart 
continues  to  perform  its  functions  perfectly  for  many  hours,  nor  does 
it  seem  at  all  immediately  affected  by  their  removal.  But,  we  find 
the  effect  very  different  when  the  most  sudden  and  powerful  agent  is 
applied  to  them.  If  they  are  even  destroyed  by  being  sliced  awav, 
the  heart,  after  this  mode  of  destruction,  beats  on  as  usuaL  But,  if 
either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  instantly  crushed,  the  heart  feels  it 
immediately  and  forcibly.     Thus : 

£a^.  16.  "  The  thorax  of  a  large  firog  being  opened,  the  brain  was 
crushed  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  heart  immediately  perform- 
ed a  few  quick,  weak  contractions.  It  then  lay  quite  stiU  rar  about 
half  a  minute.  After  this,  its  beating  returned,  but  it  supported  the 
circulation  very  imperfectly.  In  ten  minutes  after,  its  vigor  was  con- 
siderably restored;  when  the  spinal  marrow  was  cruAed  by  one 
blow.  The  heart  then  beat  quickly  and  feebly  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  seemed  wholly  to  have  lost  its  power.  In  about  half  a  min- 
ute, it  again  began  to  beat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  acquired  considera- 
ble power,  and  again  supported  the  circulation.  It  beat  more  feebly, 
however,  than  before  the  spinal  marrow  was  destroyed.  It  ceased  to 
beat  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  aft»r  the  brain  had  been  destroyed. 
In  another  firog,  aft»r  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  had  been  wholly 
removed^  the  heart  beat  nine  hours,  gradually  becoming  more  lan- 
guid." 

Exp,  17.  *'  The  foregoing  experiment  cannot  be  performed  in  the 
same  way  on  warm-blooded  animals,  but  it  may  be  performed  in  a 
way  equally  satisfactory.  In  two  rabbits  the  brain  was  crushed  by  a 
blow.  In  both  the  heart  immediately  beat  with  an  extremely  feeble 
and  fluctuating  motion.  The  antenor  part  of  the  brain  only  was 
crushed  in  another  rabbit,  with  the  same  result.  A  strong  ligature 
was  thrown  around  the  neck  of  a  fourth  rabbit,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  was  tightened,  the  head  was  cut  off.  The  heart  continued 
beating  regularly,  in  this  case,  and  not  more  quickly  than  in  health. 
AU  the  rabbits  were  of  the  same  age." 

Exp,  18.  The  following  is  still  more  conclusive : 

'*  The  anterior  part  of  Uie  brain  of  a  rabbit  veas  crushed  by  a  ham- 
mer. Nq  motion  of  the  heart  was  perceived  by  applying  the  hand  to 
the  side.  The  head  was  cut  off,  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute  af- 
ter the  brain  had  been  crushed.  No  blood  spouted  out,  and  very  lit- 
tle ran  firom  the  vessels.  A  strong  ligature  was  passed  round  the 
neck  of  another  rabbit  of  the  same  age.  It  was  suddenly  tightened, 
and  the  head  cut  off.  In  this  instance  the  heart  was  found  beating 
regularly  under  the  finger  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute.    At 
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the  end  of  this  time,  the  ligature  was  slackened,  and  the  blood  spouts 
ed  out  to  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and  continued  to  spout  out  witii 
great  force,  till  nearly  the  whole  blood  was  evacuated/' 

481,  h.  The  last  of  the  foregoing  comparative  experiments  goes 
with  others  in  demonstrating  the  error  of  the  common  opinion,  that 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood- vessels,  or  other  organic  func- 
tioDS,  fail  bj  crushing  the  brain,  it  is  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nervous  influence.  But,  still  more  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire brain  and  spinal  cord  may b^  removed  widiout  anypresent  eflect 
upon  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  as  in  Elxperiment  7. 
By  this,  and  ol^er  ccHisideratioos,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
when  syncope  arises  fram  loss  of  blood,  it  is  not  owing,  as  has  been 
supposedf  to  the  fisulure  of  tbe  nervous  influence  upon  the  organs  of 
circulation,  but  that  this  influence  increases  on  the  approach  of  syn- 
cope, is  a  principal  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  and  is  actually  greatest 
when  the  paiozysm  is  complete  (§  947,  948,  and  Medical  om  Phys- 
idogical  OammetUaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  168-176). 

4S2,  The  preceding  experiments  determine  a  variety  of  important 
points,  of  extensive  physiologica],  pathological,  and  therapeuticai  ap- 
plication, and  to  which  brief  references  were  made.  The  whole  should 
ne  viewed  in  cannection,  and  also  with  such  as  are  to  follow;  while 
a  constant  reference  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  sympathy,  as  set 
forth  in  the  flfUi  division  of  our  subject 

Baiperimmts  rdativt  to  ^  Arteries  in  their  Chtmectian  with  the  Ner* 

vow  System. 

483,  a.  The  next  impoitant  step  in  our  mqoiry  is  to  ascertain,  in  a 
more  specific  manner  than  the  preceding  experiments,  how  Jar  the  ves- 
sels of  circulation  are  capable  of  being  it^uenced  through  the  brain  and 
gpinalcord. 

To  determine  the  foregoing  problem,  it  is  first  necessary  to  settle 
another;  namely^  k&ufjar  the  vessels  of  circulation  can  support  the  mo- 
iion  of  ike  blood  utd^feiidently  of  the  heart.  That  the  small  artmes 
possess  this  power  in  an  eminent  degree  has  been  already  rendered 
sufficiently  oertdn  (§  392,  393.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.^  voL  iL, 
p.  145-151,  398,  422,  &c.).  But  we  now  arrive  at  the  same  knowl- 
edge by  another  process. 

As  a  comparative  experiment,  Pbilip  passed  a  Hgature  round  all 
stbe  vessels  attached  to  the  heart  of  a  frog,  and  then  cut  out  the  heart. 
*'  On  bringing  the  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  before  the  microscope, 
the  circulation  was  found  to  be  vigorous^  and  continued  so  for  many 
minutes ;  at  length  gradually  becoming  more  languid." 

Now,  if  the  heart  be  allowed  to  remain,  whatever  impression  made 
upon  the  brain  shall  suddenly  diminish  or  airest  the  circulation  in  the 
capillary  arteries,  will  prove  that  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  heart, 
may  be  influenced  by  uxe  nervous  power. 

Experiment  19.  **  The  web  of  one  (^  the  hind  legs  of  a  firog  was 
brought  before  the  microscope,  and  while  Mr.  HastiuKS  observed  the 
circulation,  which  was  vigorous.  Dr.  Philip  crushed  the  brain  vrith  a 
hammer.  The  vessels  of  the  web  instantly  lost  their  power,  the  cir- 
culation ceasing.  In  a  short  time  the  blood  again  began  to  move,  but 
with  less  force  than  natural.     This  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the 
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aame  result  'ffikt  brain  he  not  completely  cnuked,  the  Now  tncreaeeg 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  web,^* 

The  next  experiment  corresponds  with  those  of  the  foregoing,  which 
denote  that  the  effects  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  or^nic  proper- 
ties and  functions  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dereloped, 
modified,  and  reflected. 

Exp.  20.  "  The  spine  of  a  frog  was  laid  open  at  the  lower  end, 
and  a  wire,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  with  the  cavity  of  tho 
spine,  forced  through  it,  as  in  Le  Gallois'  experiments.  The  circu- 
lation was  found  to  have  wholly  ceased  in  the  web  of  the  hind  leg." 

Now  mark  the  contrast  when  a  small  wire  vras  employed ;  for,  in 
another  frog  the  spinal  cord  was  destroyed  by  introducing  in  the  same 
way,  and  movine  m  various  directions,  a  vnre  much  smaller  than  the 
cavity  of  the  spine.  The  frog  soon  appeared  to  be  quite  dead ;  but 
the  circulation  in  the  web  was  found  to  oe  vigorous. 

Exp,  21.  *'  Part  of  the  cranium  of  a  frog  was  removed,  the  web 
of  one  of  the  hind  legs  brought  before  the  microscope,  and  the  cir- 
culation in  it  observed.  The  animal  was  now  rendered  insensible 
by  the  immersion  of  the  other  hind  leg  in  laudanum.  The  insensi- 
bility did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  circulation  in  the  web  before  the 
microscope.  Spirit  of  wine  was  then  applied  to  the  brain  with  an  ev- 
ident increase  of  the  velocity  of  the  blooii  in  the  web.  The  same  ef- 
fect was  produced  in  a  less  deme  by  waterv  solutions  of  opium  and 
tobacco.  After  the  tobacco  had  been  applied  for  about  half  a  minute, 
the  motion  of  the  blood  was  much  less  rapid  than  before  its  applica- 
tion. On  washing  off  the  tobacco,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  was  increased^ 
and,  woe  again  lessened  on  applying  it.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  with  the  same  effi»cts.  When  the  circulation  in  the  web  had 
almost  ceased  after  the  tobacco  had  been  washed  off,  its  velocity  was 
increased  on  applying  spirit  of  wine  to  the  brain  J* 

Analogous  experiments,  but  varied  from  the  foregoing  in  some  of 
the  details,  gave  the  same  results. 

483,  b.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Hall  attempted  to  inval* 
idate  Philip'a  experiments  with  alcohol,  &c.,  applied  to  the  nervous 
centres,  by  repeating  just  one  of  them,  and  that  one  the  least  impor- 
tant of  anv.  It  was  the  least  important,  because  it  was  made  upon  a 
cold-blooded  animal,  and  because,  also,  the  state  of  insensibility  was 
produced  by  laudanum ;  the  experiment  being  na  21,  or  the  last  of 
the  foregoing  series.  Of  that  experiment  he  says,  that  the  motions  of 
the  heart  were  not  affected  on  applying  alcohol  to  the  brain.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  tried  the  effect  of  the  infusions  of  opium  and  tobac- 
co, nor  lihat  he  repeated  those  far  more  important  experiments  upon 
warm-blooded  ammals. 

The  difference  in  the  results  is  of  the  easiest  explanation.  By  Dr. 
Hall's  method  of  producing  insensibility  by  the  long-continued  and 
extensive  application  of  laudanum  to  the  surface  of  the  animal,  the 
sedative  effect  of  the  nervous  influence  was  so  powerfully  determined 
upon  the  circulatory  organs,  that  alcohol,  when  applied  to  the  brain, 
failed  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  Philip's  experiment,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cutaneous  application  of  the  laudanum  was  of  short 
duration,  and  this  was  only  relative  to  a  few  upon  frogs.  Dr.  Hall, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  this  objection  might  be  raised 
against  his  experiment;  for  he  remarks  diat,  ''I  believe  that  there 
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kiay  be  one  differetice  between  Dr.  Philip's  experiment  and  my  ovm 
(that  is),  I  might  apply  the  laadanum  mare  effectually**  It  is  this  dif- 
ference which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  results. 

Finally,  the  force  of  Dr.  Ph^ip's  experiment  is  increased  by  the 
▼ery  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  production  of  insensibility 
by  laudanum  ;  since  his  subsequent  application  of  a  watery  infusion 
of  opium  to  the  brain  influenced  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  as  in 
those  cases  where  insensibility  had  been  effected  by  other  means. 
And  so  of  the  following  ii^e  experiments  by  Alston,  and  by  Dr.  Hall 
himself 

483,  c.  There  is  one  more  fact  connected  with  the  present  staee  of 
my  inquiry,  which  it  mar  be  well  to  consider,  and  by  which  Dr.  Hall 
would  invalidate,  still  farther,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Philip 
from  his  experiment  of  crushing  the  brain.  In  this  experiment  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  temporarily  suspended.  Now,  Dr.  Hall  would 
argue  that  this  suspension  is  not  die  result  of  any  special  influence  ex-> 
ercised  by  the  brain  over  the  heart,'  during  the  act  of  violence,  be- 
cause the  same  effect  will  follow  when  the  stomach  is  violently  crushed 
after  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.    Thus : 

*'  In  an  eel,  in  which  the  brain  had  been  removed,  and  the  spinal 
marrow  destroyed,  the  stomach  was  violently  crushed  with  a  hammer. 
The  heart,  which  had  previously  beat  vi^tously  sixty  times  in  a'min* 
ute,  stopped  suddenly  and  remained  motionless  for  man^  seconds.  Ik 
then  contracted ;  after  a  long  interval  it  contracted  again>  and  slowly 
and  gradually  recovered  an  action  of  considerable  frequency  and 
vigor." 

Dr.  Hall,  therefore,  argues  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  agency 
in  transmitting  influences  of  the  injured  stomach  to  the  heart,  and 
that,  ''the  organic  structures  (imeaning  others  than  the  nervous)  must 
have  been  the  medium  through  whicn  the  effect  of  the  violence  wait 
conveyed  to  the  heart" 

I  need  not  ^o  far  to  indicate  the  capital  error  of  Dr.  Hall's  condu* 
sion,  so  opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  the  passions,  and*  the  well-known 
effects  of^cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  blows  upon  die  head.  It  is  'suffi- 
cient, notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  brain,  and  the' destruction  of 
the  spinal  cord,  in  the  case  of  the  eel,  that  the  whole  s^anglionio  sys-. 
teni,  all  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  pneumogastric  besides,  remained 
entire.  It  was  therefore  through  this  vast  range  of  most  important 
nerves,  through  the  great  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  through  the 
whole  of  the  anancephaUnu  system  of  nerves  (§  461i),  that  the  ner- 
vous influence  was  propagated  to  the  heart  by  crushing  the  stomach 
of  the  animal.  Had,  however,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  been  per- 
mitted to  remain,  the  demonstratbns  oi  nervous  influence  upon  the 
heart  would  have  been  more  strongly  pronounced.  Nor  was  it  a  fair 
experiment,  to  have  selected  a  cold-blooded  animal,  and  so  tenacious 
of  life  as  the  eel,  to  contrast  an  important  result  with  such  as  had 
been  obtained  by  a  very  different  experiment  upon  a  warm-blooded' 
animal. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  slight  blows  over  the  stomadi  of  a  man  may 
destroy  his  life  in  an  instant,  when  they  would  be  harmless  to  an  ed. 
Hunter,  and  others,  relate  instances  of  instant  death  when  extirpa- 
ting a  testicle,  or  performing  minor  operations ;  and  Mr.  Travers,  and 
others,  fh>m  lancing  a  thecd  abscess  of  the  finger,  and  other  similar 
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slight  causes.  Here,  it  catmoC  be  denied,  fliat  a  fiitd  sympotlij  was 
propagated  from  a  finger  over  the  whole  il^me  of  a  mam^  vnthout  call- 
ing to  the  explanation  *'the  ten  thoosand"  facts  that  are  well  estab* 
]u£ed  as  to  the  influence  of  the  nerrous  power  upon  or^;anic  actions; 
while  we  thus  arriTe  at  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  it  is  through  the 
same  principle  blows  upon  the  epigastnum,  <^ushi&g  the  livert  and 
similar  injuries,  produce  Aeir  fatal  effects* 

But,  if  we  concede  to  Dr.  Hall  the  inconsistency  in  which  he  is  in- 
Tolred  by  his  experiment^  and  by  his  direct  affirmation  that  sympa- 
thies in  organic  life  are  owmg  to  the  mutual  influences  of  organs  among 
each  other,  and  without  the  agency  of  the  nerres  with  which  they  are 
supplied,  it  Would  not  affect  me  principle  which  relates  to  sympathy 
in  Its  aspect  of  an  important  law  which  is  constantly  concerned  m  dis- 
ease and  in  the  operation  of  remedial  agetots^  The  dispute  would  then 
turn  only  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  upon  which  the  tunction  of  sym^- 
pathy  depends ;  while  the  very  cases  of  disease  which  Dr.  Hall  pro- 
duces to  illustrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  principle  aro  fatal 
to  his  humoral  h3rpothe8is. 

But  the  accuracy  of  all  Dr.  Philip's  experiments  has  been  fully  as- 
tertained  by  numerous  phYsiologists. 

484,  a.  I  shall  now  introduce  a  series  of  experiioettts  by  other  hands, 
which  illustrate,  still  farther,  the  applicability  which  I  have  indicated 
as  to  the  preceding  experiments. 

In  the  Edinbur^  Medical  Sssays  for  17^3,  vol.  Vv,  p.  128,  are  to  be 
found  the  first  experiments  which  I  shall  now  mention,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  neglected  by  later  observers.  They  were  made  by 
Dr.  Alston,  who  had  no  theory  in  view  to  embarrass  his  vision  or 
judgment. 

Sxp.  A.  "  I  conveyed,"  says  Alston,  **  through  a  small  glass  tube  a 
few  SropB  of  a  solution  of  opium  in  water  into  a  fh>g's  stomach,  and 
puttmg  the  animal  into  a  glass  cylinder,  adapted  it  so  to  a  good  mi- 
croscope, that  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  a  part  of  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  toes  of  its  hinder  foot,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
may  be  easily  seen.  My  design  was,  since  I  found  o^ium  killed  fro^, 
to  observe  if  there  was  any  visible  Ishange  made  by  it  in  the  blood  it- 
self, or  in  its  motion.  Neither  of  us  ootild,  indeed,  see  any  alteration 
of  the  blood  as  to  its  consistence,  oolor  of  the  serum,  magnitude,  fig- 
ure, or  color,  of  the  red  globules ;  ^Ut  we  verydMmcUy  saw  a  ntrpris- 
ing  diminuUon  of  the  blood' i  velocity^  for  it  did  not  move  haffeo  sw^ 
fy  as  it  naturally  does  in  those  creatures.  We  alternately  looked  at  it, 
again  and  again,  and  in  Jevt  tkanhalfam  how  saw  the  velocity  of  the 
hlood  gradually  inKreast.  The  uneasy  frog  recov^^  its  wonted  vig- 
or, and  the  blood  its  common  velocity." 

The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated,  afker  awhile,  upon  the  same 
frog.    Alston  goes  on  thus  : 

Eosp.  B.  ^'  I  put  the  firog  into  a  basin  of  clean  water,  and  allowed  it 
half  an  hour  to  refresh  itself;  then  gave  it  another  dose  of  opium.  The 
blood  then  moved  yet  slower  than  it  did  the  first  time,  and  its  velocity 
p;radually  decreasing,  it  at  length  stagnated,  first  in  the  smaller,  then 
ih  the  larger  vessels,  and  in  about  a  quatrter  of  an  hour  tStie  animal  died." 
The  experiments  vrere  frequently  repeated,  with  the  same  results. 

Bxp.  C.  The  following  experiment  was  performed  by  Dn  Marshall 
Hall: 
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"  I  appHed  laudanum/'  lie  says, ''  over  the  back  part  of  a  frog,  care- 
fully avoiding  its  contact  with  the  web.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  iia 
reefpiration  and  all  sensibility  had  oeased,  and  the  capillary  ciroulatioQ 
became,  at  the  same  time,  more  indistinctly  pulsatory  in  the  arteries^ 
and  more  and  nfore  slow  and  feeble  in  the  capillary  vessels  and  veins. 
,  This  effect  became  gradually  more  marked,  and  in  two  hours  the  dr^ 
cuUuhii  had  ceased  ahnoet  entirdy  t»  all  the  three  sets  of  vessds,  I 
now  teashed  off  the  laudanumy  andjUaced  ike  frog  t»  waUr,  The  cir* 
ekkUian  at  first  gradually ^  afterwaard  more  speedily,  returned,  and  he- 
eame  very  vivid  and  vigorous,  bvbn  bepore  there  was  the  slightest 
HETORN  OF  RESPIRATION  (§  441,  d).  The  respiration  and  sensibility  at 
lensth  also  returned  ^mpletely.  The  laudanum  was  reapplied  and 
argam  removed  with  precuely  ^  same  efeets.  The  insensiMity  was 
so  perfect  that  the  eyes  vrere  not  retracted  on  being  touched.  The 
recovery  was  prompt  and  con^lete*^ 

EoEp.  D.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  with  opium  and 
water ;  when  the  effects  were  less  rapid,  but  *'  at  length  the  circulation 
in  the  web  ceased,  and  the  animal  oecame  affected  with  complete  te^ 
tanus.'' 

Eap^  B.  "  The  same  effect  was  produced  more  speedily  on  indu* 
cing  the  animal  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  the  opiate  solution."* 

484,  h,  I  have  now  to  notice  six  principal  points  relative  to  the  ex- 
periments A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

Jst.  In  Dr.  Hall's  experiments  (C  and  D),  the  opium  vras  applied 
to  the  skin  exclusively. 

2d.  The  effects  were  exactlv  the  same  as  obtained  by  administering 
opii^m  bv  the  stomach  (Exp.  A,  B,  and  E). 

3d.  The  effects  in  both  cases  were  simOar  to  those  obtained  by 
Philip  from  applying  opium  to  the  brain,  both  in  cold  and  warm- 
blooaed  animals. 

4tb.  The  experiments  by  Hall  and  Philip  frilly  corroborate  the  ob* 
vious  conclusion  from  Alston's  (Dr.  Hall's  being  only  a  repetition  of 
Alston's),  that  opium  does  not  produce  its  effects  by  absorption  into 
the  circulation  (as  is  especially  supposed  of  this  agent),  since  in  all 
the  experiments,  and  the  same  with  tobacco  in  one  (§  488,  Exp. 
21),  the  effects  upon  the  circulation  went  off  as  soon  as  the  solu- 
tions were  washed  from  the  skin,  or  from  the  brain,  and  returned 
when  they  were  again  applied,  and  ac^n  promptly  disappeared  wbeii 
the  solutions  were  washed  off.  Brodie's  experiment  with  tobacco  is 
also  in  direct  proof  of  its  universal  operation  through  this  nervous 
centres  (§  904,  l). 

dth.  It  appears' from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  effects  of  opium  upon  the  system  at  large  are  the  same, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  nervous  centres,  to  the  stomach,  or  to  the 
skin.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the 
influences  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  exert  on  the  actions 
of  organic  life,  that  the  remote  effects  of  opium,  applied  to  the  stom- 
ach or  skin,  are  produced  by  a  modification  and  determination  o£  the 
nervous  power  upon  distant  parts  ({  626,  ftc). 

Here,  then,  we  see,  more  and  mere  clearly,  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication which  I  have  made  of  Philip's  experiments,  and  which  will 
oecome  more  strikingly  obvious  by  connecting  them  with  the  sequel, 
•  Hall,  on  the  I^fiuenee  ef  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow  upon  the  Circulation,  p.  ill. 
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and  with  the  results  (^  Sir  O.  Bell's  discovery.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  principle  upon  which 
temote  sympathy  depends,  than  the  natural  phenomena  which  are  con- 
stantly manifested.  We  should  certainly  know,  from  these  results, 
that  such  a  principle  exists;  but  where,  or  how  developed,  or  how 
varied  in  its  influences,  we  could  not  know  with  certainty  without  di- 
rect experiment.  WiUi  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  such  experiments 
as  Phihp's,  we  anive  at  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  manner  in 
which  effects  now  under  consideration  are  brought  about,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  worst  speculations  in  medicine.  But,  before  reasomng 
fix>m  these  experiments,  we  first  look  at  the  manner  ia  which  impres- 
sions are  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  how  they  are  reflected  from  tnese  central  organs,  and  the 
obvious  results  which  follow  in  animal  life,  and  how  these  results  cor- 
respond with  similar  effects  in  organic  life  (§  500).  The  foimdation 
of  an  important  philosophy  is  thus  laid  by  demonstration,  and  render- 
ed acceptable  to  those  who  rely  only  upon  the  plainest  testimony  of 
sense  (§  234). 

6th.  Again,  I  say,  since  the  action  of  opium,  through  the  stomach 
or  skin,  upon  remote  parts,  is  different  from  that  of  tobacco,  alcohol, 
&c.,  and  since  each  produces,  respectively,  the  same  effects  when  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  Drain  or  spinal  cord,  and,  in  all  the  cases,  by  ex- 
citing and  reflecting  the  nervous  power,  it  follows  that  this  power,  like 
.'the  organic  powers,  is  capable  of  being  modified  in  its  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  developed  (§  226-233, 
494  c). 

485.  Finally,  Kriemer  has  multiplied  experiments  to  a  great  extent 
with  reference  to  the  part  which  tne  arteries  take  in  the  circulation, 
and  they  all  concur  in  proving  their  independent  action,  and  that  they 
may  be  powerfully  affected  by  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves 
When  he  tied  the  crural  nerve  of  quadrupeds,  it  lessened  immediate- « 
ly  the  jet  of  blood  from  the  femoral  artery.  The  same  experiment 
on  firogs  arrested  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  web  of  the  foot. 
What  is  also  an  important  fact  as  showing  an  alteration  of  the  organic 
properties  of  a  part  by  the  nervous  influence,  he  observed  that  the  ar- 
terial blood  passed  on  to  the  veins  without  being  converted  into  ve- 
nous blood  (I  399,  507). 

3d.  On  (he  Principle  an  tohich  the  Action  cf  the  Musclee  of  Voluntary 
Motion  depends^  and  the  Relation  which  they  hear  to  the  Nervous 
System. 

486.  Philip  next  proved  by  experiments  that  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion,  like  the  heart  and  blood- vessels,  are  independent  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  it  respects  their  excitability  and  power  of 
motion;  but  that  they  are  alike  capable  of  being  stimulated  through 
the  nervous  system.  **  We  do  not,  surely,"  he  says,  **  in  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  laid  before  the  reader,  see  any  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion,  except  their  being  fltted  to  obey  different  stimuli ; 
a  difference  which  we  find  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  itself"  (§  136, 
188i-190,  487 >). 
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4th.  Interesting  Experiments  were  made  hy  Philip  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  Effects  of  Stimuli  applied  to  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Mar^ 
row  on  the  Heart  and  Muscles  of  Voluntary  Motion, 

487,  a,  I  Bhall  state  only  a  few  of  the  important  practical  conclu- 
sions. Thus :  **  Another  circumstance,  which  appears  to  be  of  ereat 
importance  in  tracing  the  cause  of  the  different  effects  of  stimuli  ap- 
plied to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and 
mvoluntary  motion,  is,  that  the  heart  obevs  a  much  less  powerful  stim- 
ulus than  the  muscles  of  Toluntary  motion  do.  We  nave  seen  that 
only  the  most  powerful  chemical  stimuli  a&ct  them,  while  all  that 
were  tried  readily  influenced  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels.'' 

487,  b.  The  foregoing  shows  us  the  distinction  between  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart  and  yoluiitary  muscles,  &;c.,  how  it  is  differently 
affected  in  organic  and  animal  life  by  the  same  agents,  how  the  ner- 
vous power  acts  upon  that  irritability  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
agents  by  which  it  is  excited,  whether  they  be  applied  directly  to  the 
nervous  centres,  or  to  the  stomach,  &c  (§  133*162,  188^-190,  222- 
233,  20^,  206,  208,  209,  256,  484). 

487,  c.  But,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the  voluntary  muscles 
may  be  much  more  sensibly  affected  by  agents  applied  to  the  brain, 
or  spinal  cord,  than  the  organic  actions,  yet,  as  the  animal  approached 
a  state  of  death,  he  found  that,  '*  after  all  stimuli  applied  either  to  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  had  ceased  to  produce  any  excitement  in  the 
muscles  or  voluntary  motion,  both  chemical  and  mechanical  stimuli,  so 
applied,  still  increased  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  the  irritating  agenta 
mare  iham  the  mechanical^* 

487,  d.  It  was  also  found  by  comparative  experiments  on  the  ac- 
tions of  animal  and  organic  life,  **  that  irritating  or  depressing  agents, 
such  as  alcohol,  alkahes,  opium,  tobacco,  &c.,  applied  to  the  brain, 
and  spinal  cord,  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  heart  than  mechani- 
cal stimuli  (such  as  variously  injuring  the  structure  of  the  brain), 
while  the  mechanical  stimuli  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion  than  the  agents  possessing  peculiar  intrinsic  vir- 
tues." 

487,  e.  Again,  it  was  found  '*  that  stimulating  every  part  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  equally  affects  the  action  of  the  heart  (also,  the 
stomach  and  lungs),  while  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  only 
excited  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  parts  of  those  organs  from  which 
their  nerves  originate ;  that  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  never  excite  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  while  nothing  can  be 
more  irregular  than  the  action  they  excite  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion ;  Siat  their  effect  on  those  muscles  is  felt  chiefly  on  their  ^r«^ 
application,  hut  continues  on  the  heart  (and  blood-vessels)  as  long  as 
the  stimulus  is  applied'*  (§  233^,  506,  516,  no.  6). 

487,y!  In  connection  with  this  comparative  inquiry,  Philip  has  a 
remark  which  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  '*It  is  true,"  he  says, 
**  that  although  the  heart  is  only  influenced  by  agents  applied  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  brain,  we  may  conceive  &em  so  ap|>lied  as  to 
produce  irregular  action  in  it ;  and  we  find  that  certain  irritations  of 
the  nervous  system  have  this  effect.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  heart, 
not  being  subject  to  stimuli  whpse  action  is  confined  to  a  small  por- 
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tioD  of  this  organ,  and  beine  eqaaQjr  affected  through  all  pazta  of  it, 
must  render  it  much  leas  aubject  to  irregular  action ;  which  may  be 
one  of  the  final  causee  of  the  heart  (whose  regular  action  is  of  such 
importance  in  the  animal  economy)  being  made  subject  to  the  whole, 
and  not  to  one  part  of  the  brain,  and  reraily  accounts  for  oar  not  be- 
ing able  to  produce  irregular  action  in  it  by  experiments  upon  the 
brain  and  spmal  marrow."  "  When,  indeed,  the  source  of  the  nerves 
of  the  heart  is  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  derive  iti  nerrous  infiti* 
ence  from  every  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  very  remarkably 
from  any  <Kie  part ;  a  circumstance  which  particularly  coirespcmdi 
with  the  results  of  the  foregoing^  experiments,''-— and  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  sympathy  as  manifested  in  disease. 

The  same  observations  are  also  applicable  to  all  the  other  organie 
viscera ;  which  farther  proves  that  the  great  final  cause  of  the  gangli- 
onic system  is  to  unite  the  organs  of  organic  Hfe  in  one  concerted 
action. 

487,  g.  By  the  same  &ctB  we  may  explain  why  the  heart  and  other 
organic  viscera  are  affected  through  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  after 
their  power  is  so  far  weakened  as  no  longer  to  convey  die  influence 
of  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  As  these  mascles 
obey  stimuli  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  brain;  or  spinal  cotxl,  where 
the  nerve  supplying  a  muscle  originates,  if  the  impression  on  this  part 
be  not  sufSciendy  strong  to  produce  a  muscular  movement,  it  cannoe 
be  assisted  by  any  other  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Thus,  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Philip,  '*that  a  blow  which  afiects  the  brain  gener- 
ally, without  materially  injuring  it,  produces  comparadvely  little  ef^ 
feet  on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  modon,  because  no  one  part  of  the 
brain  suffers  greatly ;  but  it  produces  a  grreat  effect  on  the  heart,  be- 
cause diis  organ  feels  die  tmm  afaUthe  impretnons.  (And  so  of  die 
stomach,  liver,  intestines,  &:c.)  The  nervous  system,  therefore,  may 
be  so  far  exhausted  (or  affected)  as  not  to  admit  of  the  vivid  impres- 
sions necessary  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  modon,  and  yet  ca- 
pable of  those  which  influence  the  heart,"  blood-vessels,  &c.  This  is 
strikingly  seen  in  apoplectic  affections. 

The  philosophy  of  this  subject  is  farther  explained  in  the  following 
luminous  manner  by  Dr.  Philip :  ''  Here,"  he  says,  ''  the  quesdon 
arises,  by  what  means  is  the  one  set  of  organs  (diat  is,  the  heart, 
stomach,  &c.)  subjected  to  the  influence  of  every  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  while  others  are  influenced  by  only  small  parts 
of  those  nervous  centres  1  In  these  latter  instances,  we  see  direcdy 
proceeding  from  those  small  parts  the  nerves  of  the  parts  influenceo. 
In  the  former  instances,  we  do  yot  see,  in  any  case,  nerves  going  di- 
rectly from  all  parts  of  these  organs  to  the  parts  influenced ;  but  vre 
always  see  this  part  receiving  nerves  from  a  chain  of  ganglions,  to 
which  nerves  from  all  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  sent. 
It  is  therefi)re  evident,  from  direct  experiment,  that  the  nerves  issu- 
ing from  the  ganglions  convey  to  the  parts,  to  which  they  send  nervesi 
the  influence  of  dl  the  nerves  which  terminate  in  these  bodies." 

By  the  same  philosophy,  so  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  readily 
interpret  the  vast  extent  of  influences  which  may  be  propagated  fh>m 
the  stomach,  or  from  any  part  in  animal  life,  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  through  impressions  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
by  way  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  while,  also,  all  parts  of  the  nervous 
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centroi  may  be  influenced  in  their  organic  condition  by  inmressions 

EQ  any  distant  part  (§  230).  This  applicatioD,  too,  of  the  zoregoing 
osophy  is  divested  of  prejudice,  since  it  was  not  contemplated  by 
expennienter. 
487,  gg.  "  The  following  case,  related  by  the  ^stingaished  Dr. 
Parry,  on  the  arterial  pulse,  might  alone  be  regarded  as  proving  the 
existence  of  two  sets  of  nenres  in  the  extremities;  the  one  supplying 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  the  other  the  powers  supporting  the 
circulation,  and  strikingly  illustrates  what  has  oeen  said  on  this  sub* 
ject.  *I  have  seen,'  says  Parry,  *a  total  lo§t  of  fmlst  in  one  arm 
with  coldness,  but  complete  power  of  motion  in  mat  part ;  while  the 
other  arm  was  warm,  and  possessed  a  perfectly  gooa  pulse,  but  had 
lost  all  power  of  voluntary  motion' "  (§  399). 

487,  A.  We  may  now  readily  perceive,  £com  the  vast  difference  in 
the  results  between  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  animal 
and  organic  life,  how  the  muscular  power,  or  strengthy  as  it  is  usually 
called,  may  be  excessively  prostrated  at  tho  invasion  of  disease,  while 
organic  actions  may  be  as  greatly  increased,  or  if  depressed,  they  mav 
be  so  modified  as  to  require  the  application  of  remedies  from  which 
we  might  shrink  if  we  regarded  alone  the  prostration  of  the  volcmtary 
musdes.  It  is  an  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  operates  to  these 
eases  (as  in  the  vast  range  of  congestive  rovers),  and  reasoning  from 
the  prostration  of  muscular  power  to  a  supposed  analogous  state  of 
the  great  powers  of  life,  ana  thus  mistaking  mere  prostration  of  ani* 
mallife  for  absolute  "  debility^*  of  the  organic  viscera,  that  has  led  so 
extensively  to  the  administration  of  stmiulants  and  tonics,  where 
bloodletting  and  analogous  agents  are  most  imperatively  required. 
The  mind,  too,  is  inoperative  in  all  these  conditions,  and  the  volun* 
tary  muscles  languid,  in  consequence ;  and  the  very  failure  of  tjio 
will  to  rouse  them  into  action,  where  drowsiness  has  contributed  its 
effect,  has  been  often  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  that  **delnlity^ 
which  calls  for  the  "  stimulant  plan  of  treatment"  (§  473,  961,  &c.). 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  in  all  cases  of 
sudden  prostration  at  the  invasion  of  fever,  the  nervous  power  has  a 
principal  agency  in  the  phenomenon,-*-that  its  influences  on  animal 
and  organic  life  are  widely  d^erent, — ^that  it  simply  fails  to  stimulate 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  hence  the  greater  amount  of  apparent 
**  debility /'  while  in  relation  to  the  organic  processes,  it  has  been  so 
modified  as  not  only  to  exalt,  or  perhaps  depress,  the  forces  of  life, 
but  to  alter  profoundly  their  very  nature  (§  476  c,  500  A), 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  philosophy  so  prao* 
tically  important  as  these  considerations  (§  569,  961,  967).  It  is  a 
subject,  however,  which  requires  thought  for  its  proper  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  a  com]»rehensive  view  of  profound  laws  in  physioloffy. 
It  is  therefore  repulsive  to  the  many,  who  will  rather  rest  upon  Uie 
simple  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses,  than  contemplate  Nature  in 
her  dignified  and  rational  aspects.  The  charm  of  simplicity  which 
hung  around  the  celebrated  tneory  of  John  Brown  encircles,  also,  the 
humoral  and  other  chemical  hypodieses,  and  adds  its  fatal  delusion  to 
those  prevailing  doctrines. 

488.  An  important  remark  is  made  by  Philip,  at  the  close  of  his 
experiments  relative  to  the  functions  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and 
vohmtary  muscles,  and  their  essential  independence  of  the  nervous 
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mtom,  which  goes  to  corroborate  the  condusioiu  I  have  drawn  aa  to 
the  agency  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  healthy  and  morbid  processes^ 
of  its  mo^fications  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agents  by  which  it 
b  developed,  &c. ;  and  this  the  more  so,  as  Dr.  Philip  had  formed  no 
such  inferences,  but  regarded  the  nervous  power  as  the  galvanic  fluid, 
stimulating  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  a  mere  chemical  agent 
in  the  formation  of  the  secretions.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  clause 
in  italics. 

*'It  not  only  appears,"  says  Dr.  Philip,  ''from  the  experiments 
which  I  have  laid  oefore  the  reader,  that  the  power  of  the  heart  and 
vessels  of  circulation  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  but  that 
that  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  so  likevnse,  and  that  these, 
tike  the  former,  are  only  subjected  to  this  system  in  thb  same  wat  m 
which  they  are  subject^  to  every  other  agent  that  is  capable  of  exciting 
them.  Thus  we  find,  that  all  die  moving  potoers  of  the  animal  body, 
as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  traced  them,  are  independent  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  but  that  this  system  is  equally  capable  of  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  them,  although  in  different  ways,  whether  they  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  virill  or  not''  (§  133-162, 188ihld0,  222-233, 
205,  206,  208,  209,  256,  476  c,  484,  500  h). 

488^.  I  shall  now  advert,  once  more,  to  the  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  operations  of  the  nervous  power  as  manifested  in  animal 
and  organic  life  (§  96-110).  In  animal  life,  the  nervous  power  con- 
stantly influences,  in  a  sensible  manner,  all  the  involuntary  actions, 
and  is  obedient  to  the  will  in  respect  to  all  the  voluntary  muscles 

i%  245,  476  c,  500  A).  Its  intensity  of  action,  and  consec^uent  mani- 
estations,  depend  upon  the  force  or  intensity  of  the  exciting  causes. 
For  these  habitual  functions  of  the  nervous  power  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  is  specifically  provided.  Coming  to  the  organs  of  organic  life, 
we  find  them  supplied  with  a  system  of  nerves  remarkably  different 
from  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  a  corresponding  diflerence  in  the  laws  of 
nervous  influence.  Every  fact  is  here  demonstrative  diat  the  actions 
of  organic  life  are  essentially  independent  not  only  of  the  influences 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  oi  the  ganglionic  system  itself;  and 
confirm  the  suggestion  which  is  made  by  the  distribution  and  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  that  its  great  final  cause  is  to  preserve 
a  harmonious  action  among  the  organs  of  organic  life. 

But,  there  is  this  coincidence  in  the  actions  of  the  two  lives ;  name- 
ly, the  power  which  generates  motion,  both  in  animal  and  organic 
life,  is  independent  of 'the  nervous  system  (§  205-215) ;  but  the  ner- 
vous power  is  equally  capable  of  influencing  its  operation,  though  in 
diflerent  modes  (§  226-233,  454-461^,  500). 

489.  The  question  is  investigated  by  Philip,  "  wTieiher  the  power  of 
secretion  is  also  independent  of  though  influenced  by,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem:' 

The  subject  is  fully  settled  by  experiment ;  though  the  analogies 
supplied  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  amply  conclusive  of  the  essen- 
tial independence  of  the  function  of  secretion,  and  its  products,  of  the 
nervous  system  in  animals. 

From  Philip's,  and  the  experiments  of  others,  it  results,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  either  destroys  or 
greatly  impairs  the  digestion  of  food.  But,  says  Philip,  "  it  deserves 
notice,  that  the  food,  in  such  cases,  is  found  covered  with  apparently 
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th6  same  semi-finid  which  we  find  covering  the  food  in  a  heaKhv 
stomach;"  and  '*the  lungps  are  foond  dittauLed  with  a  frothy  fluid^ 
which  fills  the  bronchi  and  air-cells." 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  function  of  secretion,  and  itaproduets^ 
are  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  but  may  be  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced through  that  system.  Such  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  from 
the  experiments  themselves ;  and  yet  their  author  was  led  into  an  im- 
portant error  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  power 
and  galvanism  (§  493). 

5th.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Actum  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  de* 

pends. 

490.  Philip  destroyed  separately,  and  simultaneously,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and,  in  other  instances,  removed  both  at  the  same  time. 
In  all  the  cases,  ^'the  motion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  continued 
till  the  parts  became  cold,  so  that  when  the  intestines  exposed  to  the 
air  have  lost  their  power,  that  of  those  beneath  still  remains."  "  It 
appears  from  these  experiments,  that  the  power  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, like  that  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  resides  in  themselves, 
and  is  wholly  independent  of  any  influence  derived  from  the  nervous 
system." 

But,  a  better  experiment,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  intestinal  cand, 
but  the  heait  also,  as  it  relates  to  the  foregoing  independence,  consists 
in  removing  both  firom  the  body ;  as  indicated  in  §  476^,  c. 

Gth.  On  the  RdaHon  which  the  Alimentary  Canal  and  Ltings  hear  to 
the  Nervous  System. 

491.  Direct  experiments,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  by  agents  i^ 
plied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  show  that  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  lungs,  may  be  influenced  through  the  nervous  centres.  *'  It  often 
appeared,"  says  Philip,  **  that  spirit  of  vnne  applied  to  the  brain  and 

Smal  matrow  increased  the  motion  of  the  canal ;"  that,  *'  the  stomach, 
[e  the  heait,  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  every  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow^'  (§  487,  g).  For  these  important  investigations 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  yrork  itsel£ 

Review  of  the  Inferencesjrom  the  preceding  Experiments, 

492.  The  following  inferences  are  made  by  Dr.  Philip  in  relation 
to  his  various  experiments,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  without 
objection,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  most  important  problems  in  phys- 
iology and  practical  medicine : 

1.  **  That  the  vessels  of  circulation  possess  a  power  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  certain  motion  of  the  blood  independently  of  the  heart 

2.  *'  That  the  power  both  of  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation  is 
independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

3.  '*  That  the  nervous  influence  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  stimulus 
both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation. 

4.  "  That  the  nervous  influence  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  sedative 
both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation,  even  to  such  a  degree  a^ 
to  destroy  their  power. 

5.  '*  That  the  eflect  of  the  sedative  is  not  the  result  of  an  excess  of 
stimulus,  but,  like  excitement,  the  direct  operation  of  the  affent 

6.  "  That  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  vomntary  motion  is  mdepend- 
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911ft  of  the  nervoiu  mtem,  aad  that  their  rolatbii  to  tbk  system  id  of  tho 
fame  nature  with  that  of  the  heart  and  teasels  of  circulation,  the  nerM 
vous  power  influencing  them  in  no  other  way  than  as  other  stimuU 
and  sedatires  do, 

7.  **  That  the  cause  of  the  anscles  of  yolontary  and  iuTolontaiy  mxh 
tion  appearing,  at  firat  view,  to  differ  essentially  in  their  nature,  is  ^ttm 
being  excited  by  stimuli  essentially  differ«it ;  tlie  former  being  aI-< 
ways  excited  by  the  nervous  influence,  the  latter,  though  occasionally 
excited  by  this  influence,  in  all  their  usual  functions  obeying  odber 
stimuli. 

8.  "  That  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  act,  each  of  them,  directly 
on  the  heart,  as  well  as  on  toe  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

9.  **  That  the  laws  which  regulate  the  effects  of  stimuli  applied  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  heart  and  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  are  different. 

[This  affirmation  can  be  made  only  of  certain  diflbrenoes  in  the  modes 
in  which  vital  agents  affect  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles.  A  oom- 
mon  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  (§  500,  k),] 

10.  *^  That  mechanical  stimuli  applied  to  ^e  brain  and  spinal  mar* 
row  are  better  fitted  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion^  and 
chemical  stimuli  the  heart 

11."  That  the  heart  obeys  a  much  less  powerful  stimulus  applied  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  than  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  do« 

12.  "  That  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  manow  exdta 
irregular  action  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

13.  '*  That  no  stimulus  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ex- 
cites irregular  action  in  the  heart  or  vessels  of  circulation,  nor  is  their 
action  rendered  irregular  bv  sedatives,  unless  a  blow,  which  crushes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  bram  or  spinal  marrow,  be  regarded  as  a  sed- 
ative. 

14.  *'  That  the  excitement  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  takes 
place  chiefly  at  the  moment  at  which  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  tha 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  while  that  of  tbe  heart  may  generally  be  per- 
ceived as  long  as  the  stimulus  is  applied* 

15.  "  That  after  all  stimuli  apphed  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
fail  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntair  motion,  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  stimuli,  so  applied,  still  excite  the  hearL 

16.  **  That  the  vesseJs  of  secretion,  like  the  vessels  of  circukdon, 
are  independent  of,  but  influenced  by,  the  nervous  system. 

17.  **  That  the  peristaltic  motion  dT  this  stomach  and  intestines  ia 
independent  of  the  nervous  system. 

18.  **  That  their  motion  is  capable  of  being  influenced  through  the 
nervous  system. 

19.  *'  That  the  stomach  and  lungs,  like  the  sanguifbrous  system,  are 
influenced  by  every  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

20.  **  That  the  proof  of  the  vessels  possesemg  a  principle  of  motion  in- 
dependent of  their  elasdcitv,  which  oears  tbe  same  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous system  as  the  excitability  of  the  heart,  not  only  as  far  as  respects 
the  kind  of  influence  which  they  derive  from  that  system,  ana  the 
way  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  them,  but  also  as  far  as  respects  the  pur* 
poses  for  which  it  seems  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  affords  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  believing  that  iMs  power  is  ot  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  th«  heart." 
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/  493,  a.  It  is  xemarkaUe  thM  the  sagaciouB  mind  of  Dr.  Philip  should 
h%Te  fallen  into  the  error  of  deducing  from  his  experiments  tne  iden* 
tity  of  ffalvanism  and  the  nerrotts  power^  and  the  dependence  of  the 
secreted  substances  upon  that  principle.  "  The  vessels  of  secretion," 
ke  says,  "  only  convey  the  Jluida  to  he  operated  wpon  by  the  nervous  in' 
/Inenee*"  Here  the  "  influence"  is  regarded  strictly  as  a  chemical 
agent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  unavoidably  concludes  that  "  the 
veaede  of  secretion,  like  the  vessels  of  circulation,  are  independent  of^ 
but  influenced  by,  the  nervous  system ;"  galvanism,  however,  bemg 
tlie  supposed  agent  in  all  the  cases.*  And  yet  Dn  Philip,  thtougn 
the  lignt  of  galvanism,  is  led  to  the  contradictorv  statement,  "  that, 
although  the  powers  (rf  circulation  are  independent  of  the  nervous 
mtem,  diose  of  secretion  are  very  far  £rom  oein^  so."  And,  as  to 
tne  products  themselves,  had  he,  or  had  others  simequentiv,  consid- 
ered the  simplicity  of  the  laws  Grif  Nature,  apd  the  remarkable  Unity 
of  Design  which  prevails  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of  all  organic 
beings,  from  the  humblest  plant  up  tb  man,  it  never  could  have  been 
entertained  that  the  powers  whica  circulate  the  blood,  like  those  of 
the  sap  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  govern  the  action  of  the  secre* 
ting  vessels,  are  independent  of  tiie  nervous  system,  and  yet  that  the 
formation  of  the  secreted  products  is  dependent  on  the  nerves.  There 
is  nowhere  in  Nature  so  great  a  violaticm  of  consistency ;  while,  alao^ 
secretion  is  just  as  much  a  function  of  vegetables  as  of  animals  (§  638). 
I  am  not,  however,  unmindful  of  the  indisposition  to  predicate  of  final 
causes,  or  of  any  obvious  Design,  the  intentions  to  be  fulfiUed,  or  any 
principle  in  philosophy  which  may  be  involved  in  the  Plans  of  liie  Ore* 
ator  (§  350|,  kk)*  But,  since  every  thing  in  nature  emanates  from  its 
fundamental  constitution,  I  can  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  erad* 
ually  led  to  recoffniEe  the  connection  of  philosophy  witii  the  Works 
of  its  Author,  and  to  acknowledge  that  in  allphilosophy  we  are  em- 
ployed in  seeking  out  the  Institutions  which  He  spoke  into  existence, 
and  in  doing  which  we  may  derive  much  assistance  from  ffoing  be- 
yond the  immediate  phenomena,  and  thus,  dso,  render  philosophy 
and  natural  Religion,  and  of  course,  therefore,  Revelation,  subservient  ^ 
to  each  other. 

493,  h.  Dr.  Philip  also  adopted  the  error,  whidi  had  been  long 
pixipagsted,  of  reguding  the  Drain  as  a  mere  galvanic  battery,  ana 
the  nervous  power  as  identical  with  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  thus  gave 
a  farther  impulse  to  those  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  which  have  so 
extensively  usurped  the  place  of  medical  philosophy,  was  compelled 
to  embrace  these  hypotheses  himself,  and  thus  to  advance  the  venr 
errors  which  have  contributed  to  obscure  the  light  which  his  experi- 
ments reflect  upon  every  department  of  medicine  (§  350,  nos.  5,  18^ 
20,  42).  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  come  upon  the  stage' just  at 
the  overthrow  of  that  philosophy  which  had  been  so  highly  advanced 
by  Hunter,  Bichat,  Oiulen,  and  their  compeers,  and  the  revival  of  the 
exploded  physical  and  chemical  doctrines  of  life,  and  of  the  humoral 
pathology. 

493,  c.  Again,  having  assumed  that  '*  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
are  necessary  to  the  function  of  secretion,"  Philip  raises  an  objection 
which  he  foresaw  would  prevail.    This  objection  consists  in  the  ma- 

*  See  Uediedl  and.  Pintiologieal  Commentanet,  ifoL  i,  p.  5IM8,  107'-119|  Wheie  the 
fubject  of  galyaaiam  ii  fauj  eztzmned. 
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turity  of  the  Ibetus  without  brain  and  Bjpmal  cord ;  and  to  defend  the 
chemical  bypothesiB,  and  the  assumed  identity  of  the  nervous  power 
and  galvanism,  he  endeavors  to  avoid  the  obstacle  by  assuming  that, 
when  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  absent,  the  Mienu  performs  the 
functions  of  those  parts  to  the  fcBtus ;  that  is,  it  acts  exactly  as  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  in  supplying  the  nervous  power.  But  this  con* 
jecture,  independently  of  the  absence  of  every  net,  is  contradicted  by 
the  total  want  of  the  requisite  analogy  between  these  two  systems  <^ 
organs.  To  give  greater  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis,  Philip  remarks, 
that  "  no  vnriter  has  before  attempted  to  explain  the  difficulty." 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Philip  very  justly,  however  iuconsist* 
ently,  objects  to  the  assumption  which  has  been  made  by  others,  that 
secretion,  and  consequently  the  growth  of  the  foetus  without  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  is  supported  by  the  nerves,  and  says,  rightly,  that  *'  it  is 
not  only  a  gratuitous  supposition,  but  opposed  by  almost  every  fiict 
on  the  subject  relating  to  the  perfect  animal"  ^§  63-81,  257,  409  k, 
455,  &c,  516,  no.  8).  Yet  is  there  greater  plausibility  in  this  doctrine 
than  in  the  uterine  philosophy ;  since  there  is  an  appropriate  analogy 
between  the  nerves  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

493,  d.  We  may  not,  in  justice  to  a  subject  so  important  as  medical 
philosophy,  disregard  the  influences  that  may  be  exerted  by  any  error 
proceeoing  from  one  who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  that  philoso- 
phy as  Dr.  Philip.  I  shall  therefore  say,  and  with  a  view,  also,  to  my 
remarks  on  the  physical  theories  of  inflammation,  that  this  eminent 
man,  to  advance  his  chemical  theoinr  of  secretion,  Mia  into  a  common 
error  now  taught  by  the  schools.  Thus :  '*  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked," 
he  says, ''  that  the  vessels  convey  the  fluids  to  be  operated  upon  by 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  in  a  peculiar  way.  Sy  the 
diminished  capacities  of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  blood  is  divided  as 
&y  a^fine  strainer,  some  of  its  parts  being  too  gross  to  enter  the  smaller 
vessels."  "  This,"  he  adds, "  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  blood  for  the 
due  action  of  the  nervous  influence'*  (§  188,  &c.,  399,  408-411,  748). 

Now,  what  can  be  more  inadmissible  than  the  comparison  of  the 
living,  organized  vessels,  whose  actions  are  proved  by  Dr.  Philip  to  be 
influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  to  a  set  of  dead,  inorgranic  tubes ; 
what  more  adverse  to  our  natural  conceptions  of  life ;  what  more 
strongly  opposed  by  facts  than  the  assumption  that  one  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous living  vessel  acts  as  a  "  strainer"  of  the  blood  jfrom  another  part 
having  a  vitd  function  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  physiological  doctrine.  Dr.  Philip 
is  compelled  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  present  physical  doctrines 
of  inflammation,  as  set  forth  in  the  sequel  (§  748,  &c.).  This,  too,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  principal  reason  why  his  experiments  have  not  been 
applied  to  the  philosophy  of  disease  and  therapeutics  (§  453,  a), 

Philip  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  applying  his  observations  to  any 
useful  or  practical  purpose.  Nevertheless,  his  very  misapprehension 
of  their  true  import,  and  his  diversion  from  the  path  of  Nature,  impart 
to  them  that  inestimable  value  which  belongs  to  the  conviction  that 
the  facts  lead  only  to  the  truth  where  they  were  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  error  (§  5f,  188|  d). 

494,  a.  In  concluding  this  important  subject,  I  shall  bring  up  the 
late  experiments  by  Van  Deen,  otilling.  Budge,  and  others,  by  which 
those  of  Philip  have  been  again  confirmed,  and  the  results  extended. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  they  have  a  very  specific  bearing  upon  the  doctrines 
of  humoralism  (§  819^  fee),  and  upon  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  r§  893,  &c.).  It  might  have  been  useAil  to  have 
stated  them  in  immeaiate  connection  with  either  of  those  subjects } 
but  they  should  form  a  part  of  the  combined  force  which  marches  in 
adyance  upon  the  regular  plan  of  organization. 

494,  b,  tkcp, — ^Afier  Fontana  had  made  more  than  6000  experiments, 
in  which  he  employed  more  than  3000  yipers,  and  caused  to  be  bitten 
more  than  4000  animals,  to  extort  the  conclusion  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper  kills  all  animals  by  acting  upon  the  blood,  the  whole  of  those 
6000  experiments  were  oyertumed  by  a  single  one  by  Girtanner; 
flhoyring  that  the  poison  will  kill  frogs  entirely  deprived  of  blood  in  as 
short  a  time  as  it  lulls  those  which  have  not  lost  their  bloodl^ 

The  conclusive  nature  of  Girtanner's  experiment  has  been  entirely 
disregarded  by  subsequent  humoralists,  whether  as  it  respects  the  oper* 
ation  of  morbific,  or  of  remedial  agents ;  or  more  probably  the  experi- 
ment is  unknown  to  most,  or  forgotten. 

The  late  experiments  by  Van  Deen  and  Stilling  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  Girtanner's,  and  again  call  upon  physiologists  to  return 
upon  the  path  of  nature.  Of  these  experiments  I  shall  present  one  or 
two  only,  as  being  stifficient  fi>r  every  intelligible  purpose  connected 
with  my  subject. 

It  should  be  premised,  that  when  all  the  viscera,  the  heart,  blood- 
vessels, &c.,  are  removed  fix>m  fro^  so  that  nothing  remains  but  bones, 
muscle,  and  nerves  (as  was  done  m  Girtanner's  experiment),  the  ani- 
mal vrill  hop  about  for  half  an  hour,  and  appear  in  all  respects  as  nat- 
ural as  in  its  perfect  state.    (See,  also,  Spallanzani,  §  441, yi) 

494,  c.  Ea^. — The  firogs  being  thus  completely  eviscerated,  and  all 
vascular  connections  wi£  die  spinal  cord  destroyed.  Van  Deen  di- 
vided the  cord  through  the  third  vertebra,  and  then  introduced  within 
the  mouth  a  drop  or  two  of  the  acetate  of  utrychnia.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, the  parts  aoove  the  section  of  the  cord  were  affected  with  spasm, 
while  those  below  were  unaffected. 

494,  d.  Exp, — ^Again,  Stilling  also  eviscerated  many  frogs,  after  the 
foregoing  manner,  and,  on  applying  acetic  acid  to  die  skin^  as  la^e  as 
half  an  hour  after  the  evisceration,  he  excited  reflex  movements. 

494,  dd.  Observe,  too,  how  an  important  modification  of  these  ex- 
periments goes  to  the  same  conclusion.  Stilling  esmosed  the  spinal 
cord  of  a  frog  thus  completely  eviscerated,  and  touched  it  with  a  so- 
lution of  the  acetate  ot  strychnia,  which  gave  rise  to  the  same  ffen- 
eral  tetanus  as  when  strychnia  was  applied  to  the  mouth  or  skin* 
Even  an  isolated  portion  of  the  cord  would  give  rise  to  spatfm  in  parts 
supplied  by  that  portion,  on  being  touched  vrith  the  solution.  From 
this  fact.  Stilling  draws  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  cord  be  divided  in 
numerous  places,  each  portion  is  a  nervous  system  in  itself^  and  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  influences  through  communicating  motor  nerves, 
independently  of  the  brain,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  cord  (§  459,  828). 

In  the  foregoing  experiments,  which  are  only  examples  of  a  great 
variety  by  the  same  physioloeists,  we  have  another  ftill  confirmation 
of  the  preceding  ones  by  Phihp,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  oth- 
er agents  to  obtain  the  corresponding  results.  Nor  will  the  reader 
fail  to  observe  that  the  same  remarkable  phenomena  occurred  in  the 
eviscerated  frogs  when  acetic  acid  was  applied  to  the  $hin  as  when  the 
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acetate  of  strydmia  was  applied  within  tbe  mouth,  as  in  Van  Deen'f 
experiment  (§  494,  c)^  Tms  is  an  important  element  la  interpreting 
the  sympathetic  influences  of  remedial  and  moiixfic  ageitts  when  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  foregoing  experiments  upon  the  skin 
coincide  with  those  by  Alston,  made  in  1733  (§  484). 
^     These  obserrations  put  at  rest  Mailer's  interpretation  of  the  action 
of  prussic  acid  in  producine  instantaneous  death  when  a  drop  is  ap 

Elied  to  the  tongue,  and  which  has  been  extensively  employed  by  the 
umoralists  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  doctrines.  The  more  we 
consider  the  profound  familiarity  of  the  Berlin  Philosopher  with  the 
laws  of  die  physiological  state  of  the  nervous  system^  and  his  fhll  rec- 
ognition of  tne  vital  principle  and  all  its  attributes,  the  more  are  we 
surprised  at  his  universal  aoctrine  of  physical  absorption,  and  his  ex- 
treme defense  of  the  humoral  pathology,  as  evinced  in  die  following 
extract  from  his  EUmeiUs  rf  Fkytiology,  Thus  : 
\  "  The  rapid  effects  of  prussic  acid  can  only  be  explained  by  its  pos» 
sessing  great  volatility  and  power  of  expansion,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  diftuse  itself  though  the  hlood  more  rapidly  thaa^  ^kaifimd  etnm- 
kUeSf  to  permeate  the  animal  tissues  very  auiddy,  and  in  a  manner 
independent  of  its  distribution  by  means  atvie  Uood,''  ^c.  And  yet, 
in  the  same  paragraph  he  states  that  nux  vomica,  which  is  not  vola- 
tile, will  produce  the  same  speedy  death  (§  498  c,  896  d,  827  d.  Also, 
Med.  ana  Phy$,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  665,  569,  text  and  notes). 

And  aeain,  says  MuUer,  **  My  experiments,  as  well  as  many  otibers, 
instituted  by  well-known  physiologists,  pronre  that,  before  narcotic 
poisons  can  exert  their  general  effects  on  the  nervons  system,  they 
fnust  enter  the  circfdation, 

Miiller's  doctrine,  I  may  also  say,  that  the  absoxbent  vessels  have 
no  open  terminations,  and  his  physiological  construction  of  their  func- 
tion, leads 'him  to  the  propagation  of  errors  which  have  vitiated  the 
whole  fabric  of  physiologv  and  medicine.  The  doctrine  may  be  sum- 
mar%  expressed  m  the  following  language  of  its  author.    Thus : 

"The  primary  phenomenon  of  the  immediate  absorption  of  sub- 
stances in  solution  into  the  blood  is  the  permeation  iffmUtnal  tissues 
by  the  fluids.  The  property  of  permealioD  by  fiui«  possessed  by 
tissues,  even  after  death,  depends  upon  dieb  mtisihle  porosity,  and  is 
termed  imhibiticn"  Some  of  the  consequences  may  be  seen  in  sec- 
tions 289,  291,  350,  no.  24,  350^  n,  514^  a. 

494,  c.  What  I  have  now  stated  of  the  experiments  by  Van  Doen 
and  Stilling  relates  pardculariy  to  influences  exerted  in  uiimal  life, 
though,  like  Philip,  they  have  corresponding  experiments  in  organic 
life.  These  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat,  especially  as  some  of 
the  foregoing  involve  a  complex  agency  of  the  ganglionic  nerve  (§  516, 
na  13). 

Budge,  however,  has  lately  made  a  nmldtad^  of  experiments  with 
a  view  to  the  physiological  relations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympa- 
thetic systems.  There  is  novelty  about  them,  and  they  go  far  in  sus- 
taining my  philosophy  of  remote  sympathy,  and  in  all  its  womderfol 
details,  and  in  corroboratinff  that  philosophy  which  I  originally  set 
forth  in  the  "  Commentaries'^  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  and 
xemedial  agents. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  of  Budge's  experanents,  that  they  are  anal- 
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ogous  to  those  which  have  been  made  by  intzx>ducing  different  agents 
into  the  stomach  capable  of  affecting  the  great  nervous  centres,  and 
thus  deducing  the  special  influences  of  certain  functions  of  the  brain 
upon  distant  parts.  The  experiments  in  which  the  nervous  centres 
were  irritated  should  be,  particularly^  compared  with  those  by  Philip, 
in  which  he  employed  alcohol  and  tobacco.     Thus : 

EsDp, — The  heart  of  a  frog  having  ceased  to  beat  but  once  in  four- 
teen seconds,  the  anterior  cords  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata  were  irritated,  when  the  heart 
beat  once  in  three  seconds.  On  first  irritating  the  posterior  cords,  no 
effect  ensued.  In  other  experiments  the  action  of  the  heart  was  re- 
stored, after  it  had  ceased  to  beat,  by  irritating  the  anterior  cords  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  with  a  needle,  or  by  caustic  potash.  So,  also, 
irritation  of  the  corpus  callosum  reproduced  the  actions  of  the  heart. 
Irritation  of  the  cerebellum  restored  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
and  brought  on  vigorous  contractions  of  the  colon  and  urinary  bladder. 
The  last  two  organs  were  also  affected  in  the  same  way  by  irritating 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  young  student  should  be  careful  not  to  con&und  these  move- 
ments with  those  of  continuous  sympathy,  as  exhibited  in  §  498,  &c. 
The  foregoing  are  effected  by  a  determination  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  several  parts  (§  222,  &c.). 

IV.   OF   THE   VARIETIES   OR  lUNDS   OF   SYMPATHY. 

495.  We  have  hitherto  seen  that  the  several  properties  of  life  are 
distinguished  bjr  remarkable  modifications,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
instances  the  varieties  are  so  great  as  to  amount  to  distinctions  in 
kind  (§  133-163,  176,  177,  185,  190,  191,  197,  200,  215,  217,  219, 
220,  226-230).  And  so,  also,  more  or  less,  of  the  functions.  The 
same  rule  obtains  as  to  sympathy,  this  function  having  been  divided 
by  Mr.  Hunter  into  remote,  contiguous,  and  continuous  (§  452,  &c.). 

49 6«  Remote  sympathy  is  the  principal  condition  of  the  function. 
Its  office  is  the  transmission  of  impressions,  whether  natural,  morbif- 
ic, or  remedial,  to  and  from  parts  separate  from  each  other,  or  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  compound  organ,  or  Uirough  which  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  determined  on  parts  which  receive  the  primary  impressions, 
or  when  that  influence  proceeds  from  direct  impressions,  physical  or 
moral,  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system  itself  (§  230).  In  the  last  case, 
the  rationale  of  the  function  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  voluntary 
motion  (§  233). 

497.  Contiguous  sympathy  is  probably  a  modification  only  of  re- 
mote sympathy.  Its  peculiarity  is  shown  by  the  effects  of  blisters, 
leeches,  and  various  other  external  applications,  in  relieving  internal 
disease,  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  most  immediately  over  the 
internal  part.  Doubtless  the  centre  of  this  kind  of  sympathy,  or 
where  the  nervous  power  is  excited  and  reflected,  is  oflen  some  part 
of  the  ganglionic  system,  or  perhaps  some  plexus  of  nerves,  or  some 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  itself  (§  473,  no.  2,  c^d;  §  474,  no.  5» 
520).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  in  these  cases,  that  remote 
sympathy,  in  its  clear  acceptation,  is  brought  into  action. 

The  apparent  effects  ot  conti^ous  sympathy,  however,  may  be 
sometimes  explained,  especially  in  consecutive  morbid  processes,  by 
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tiie  irritation  from  enlarved  yeiaeli,  or  fit)in  effusioiu  of  coanilable 
lymph,  or  drjneBB  of  sur&ce,  &q.t  a»  in  pleurUy  and  ophthalmia. 

498,  a.  Continuous  sympathy  is  independent  of  the  nerves,  and  he* 
longs  to  plants  as  well  as  animals.  It  is  most  strongly  pronounced 
when  unusual  stimuli  operate,  and  it  always  occurs  in  the  tissue,  or 
another  continuous  with  it,  upon  which  the  primary  impressicm  is 
made.     I  would  prefer  calling  it  coHtinuaus  infiuenee, 

498,  h.  Its  mode  of  propagation  consists  in  the  c<Hidition  of  a  par» 
ticular  part  of  a  tissue,  where  some  impression  la  made  upon  the  or^ 
ganic  properties,  being  extended  to  other  parts  continuous  with  it,  in 
uninterrupted  succession;  though  the  changes  may  be  much  more  in# 
tense  in  some  parts  of  the  tissue  than  in  others  (§  516,  no.  2). 

498,  e.  In  the  natural  condition  of  the  being,  the  operadon  of  this 
principle  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  various  sensible  motions  of 
plants.     For  example, 

^*  To  excite  the  motion  of  the  leaflets  and  petiole  of  die  mimosa,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  either  the  intumescence  itself,  or  even  the  leaves, 
should  be  touched.  The  stimulus  may  be  applied  to  a  more  or  less 
distant  part.  Even  the  roots  transmit  the  excitation  to  the  leaves. 
M.  Dutrochet  moistened  a  small  portion  of  the  roots  of  the  mimosa 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and,  before  there  toas  time  for  the  aheorptwn  of  the 
acid  to  have  taken  place,  the  leaves  became  folded"  (§  289)^— Mui^ 
ler's  Physiology. 

And  yet  we  learn  from  able  physiologists,  that  the  whoiie  connect- 
ed movements  of  plants,  in  their  circulation,  and  other  organic  ac- 
tions, depend  upon  purely  physical  causes  (§  2fi7, 261,  389-^291, 293, 
294,  303,  304). 

498,  d.  In  ^e  animal  body,  I  have  shown  that  the  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  veins  are  greatly  owing  to  continuous  sympathy,  the 
immediate  exciting  causes  consisting  in  the  existing  state  of  the  com* 
municating  arteries  and  the  variable  quantities  of  transmitted  blood. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  the  propagation  of  the  con^- 
tinuous  sympathy  or  continuous  influence  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
results  in  a  corresponding  development  of  motion  (§  794,  796). 

498,  e.  Again,  as  exemplifying  the  existence  of  continuous  sympa- 
thy, and  its  independence  of  the  nervous  system,  take  another  met 
from  the  animal  kingdom.     Thus : 

In  the  heart  of  many  animals,  "  cut  out  and  left  undisturbed  until 
the  frequency  of  its  beats  shall  have  so  far  diminished  that  considers^ 
ble  intervals  intervene  between  the  contractions  (or  if  it  have  entirely 
ceased  to  beat),  mechanical  irritation  by  means  of  a  needle  excites  a 
contraction  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  regular  beats;  and, 
at  whatever  part  the  irritation  be  applied,  the  reaction  is  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  heart  had  been  irritated ;  that  is  to  say,  there  ensues  a 
contraction  not  at  one  point  only,  but  <^  the  whole  organ.' '^-^Mullbr's 
Physiology. 

Bichat  says  of  the  foregoing  experiment,  if  the  action  of  the  heart 
be  allowed  to  cease  entirely,  and  the  organ  be  then  pricked,  it  will 
not  only  begin  to  act  again,  but  that  a  dilatation  of  tl^  cavities  will 
sometimes  take  place  first.  The  action,  too,  may  not  begin  till  some 
seconds  after  the  part  is  irritated  (§  189,  494  e,  516). 

498,y*.  Continuous  sympathy  is  an  important  element  in  the  physi* 
ology  of  disease  and  of  therapeutics.    This  is  conspicuously  seen  in 
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the  popngatioa  of  iaflammadon  from  a  central  point.  In  a  thera* 
peulieal  sen^e*  it  10  seen  in  the  reUef  of  b^aticcongeations  bj  leech- 
es applied  to  the  anus ;  when,  besides  the  durect  efiect  irom  loss  of 
blood,  the  peeuliar  Yital  impresnon  which  is  made  upon  the  organio 
properties  jof  the  mucous  Ussae  of  the  rectum  by  this  mode  («  ab^ 
s(ractang  blood  is  propagnted  progressiToly  along  the  whole  tract  of 
the  membcane  up  Co  the  duot  of  t£e  liver,  along  which  it  is  extended 
to  the  orffan  itself,  whose  seeretion  is  ^us,  in  part,  increased,  and  the 
organ  omerwise  bioopiht  under  a  salutary  influence^  But,  it  is  also 
true,  that  ibe  icipression  which  is  made  upon  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  propagated  to  Ae  brain  and  spinid  cord  by  way  of  the 
symimthetic  nerve,  mm  whence  the  nervous  power  is  reflected  upon 
the  livec,  skin,  &;€«,  with  a  salutaiy  efiect,  through  the  motor  fibres  of 
the  same  nerve ;  and  thus  semete  sympathy  is  simultaneously  brought 
into  operation  (§  fi23,  ncu  6.  Also,  Medical  and  Phytiohgical  Chm^ 
iiMfi<«ru»,  vdL  i.,  pw  135,  &c.). 

498,  g»  The  continuous  iin^ression,  in  the  foregoing  case,  upon  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  10  equivalent,  in  principle,  to  diat  which 
is  produced  bjr  cathartics ;  so  Ibat  remote  sympathetic  influences  may 
be  propagated  from  all  parts  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  verge 
of  die  anus.  Exactly  the  same  order  of  influences  springs  fvom  ene* 
mas  and  suppositories,  whether  of  a  sedative  or  purgative  nature 
(§  526).  In  all  die  cases,  the  functians  of  the  liver  are  reached 
diroiigin  "the  iostrumjentality  of  the  intestinal  mucous  dssue,  just  as 
mechanical  icritations  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  of  the  membrane  ef  the 
mouth,  affect  the  lachrymal,  or  i£e  salivary  glands  (^  923). 

499,  a.  The  bndn  and  spinal  cord,  theiefore,  are  the  great  sources 
of  true  symoatfay ;  but  die  ganglionic  system  has  an  important  partir 
cipation,  and  probably  supplies,  in  its  gaq^a,  centres  of  sympathy* 
ttemote  sympalSiy  appears  sometimes  to  spring  from  these  ganglionic 
centres,  tnd  contiguous  sympadiy  more  commonly  (§  4^6^  458,  459, 
490,  493,  507,  520). 

499,  h.  It  is  also  evident,  tiiat  the  most  essential  element  in  sympa* 
thy  is  the  nervous  power.  It  is  this  power  which  brings  about  all 
the  ultimate  «nd  important  results.  It  is  excited  by  aH  kinds  of 
physical  and  moral  causes,  and  variously  modified  in  its  nature  and 
effecU,  according  to  the  nature  of  die  exciting  causes  (§  222-^33). 

500,  a.  Remote  sympathy  depends,  primarily,  upon  impressions 
made  upon  die  sensibility  of  parts  distant  from  the  nervous  centres, 
or  direcdy  upon  the  centres  themsehes.  In  one  case  the  fiinction  is 
associated  with  sympadiedc  sensation,  in  die  other  it  is  not  (§  445), 

500,  h.  When  msde  npon  distant  parts,  the  impression  is  transmit* 
ted  to  the  nervous  centres  through  nerves  of  sensation  or  the  sensitive 
fibrsB  of  compound  nerves,  and  brings  the  nervous  power  in  those 
centres  into  unusual  operation,  from  which  diis  power  is  reflected 
through  nerves  of  motion,  or  the  motor  fibres  of  compound  nervesi 
upon  the  irritability  of  other  parts,  or  ai  the  part  which  sustained  the 
primary  impression,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  those  various  results  which 
are  the  prominent  phenomena  in  this  complex  fimction  (§  455  d,  464-^ 
471). 

500,  c.  The  ordinary  results  of  remote  sympathy  will  follow  im^ 

risions  made  direcdy  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and,  indeed,  upon 
trunks  of  nerves  (§  474  £,  507).    These  impressions  may  be  made 
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upon  tbe  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  by  all  kinds  of  pbyslcal  agents, 
and  bv  the  mind  and  its  passions.  The  physical  and  tbe  moral 
are  alike  operative.  They  roose  the  nervous  power,  and  modify 
it  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  in  the  former  case  (b) ; 
when  it  is  transmitted  to  other  parts,  as  in  the  more  complex 
process  ($  222-233,  476--492).  If  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  ir- 
ritated by  the  direct  application  of  alcohol,  it  will  increase  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  their  action 
will  be  diminished  by  the  application  of  tobacco,  opium,  &c.  (§  476, 
&c.).  And  just  so  with  the  different  passions,  ana  emotions.  Joy 
produces  a  lively  action  of  the  heart  and  all  th»  cutaneous  vessels ; 
anger  a  more  violent  state  of  general  arterial  excitement;  shame  suf-^ 
fiises  the  &ce  in  one  way,  and  love  in  another ;  fear  subdues  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  capillaries,  induces  palpitation,  covers  the  body 
with  a  cold  sweat,  and  leads  to  unwonted  micturition ;  jealousy  is  at- 
tended by  other  remarkable  results  in  organic  life ;  erief  undermines 
digestion,  &c.  Disgusting  sights,  like  emetics,  produce  vomiting,  as 
wul  even  their  recollection.  These'  cases  are  all  coincident  with 
those  in  which  organic  actions  are  influenced  by  irritating  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  mechanically,  and  involve  exactly  the  same  essential 
principle  which  is  concerned  in  the  most  complex  processes  of  remote 
sympathy  (§  476,  &c,  508). 

500,  d.  The  operation  of  the  will,  in  producing  voluntary  modon, 
follows  the  same  rule  as  that  of  the  passions.  Eacm  is  equally  a  cause 
of  development  of  the  nervous  power.  The  vrill  merely  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  brain,  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  voluntary  muscles,  where,  by- its  operation  upon  mobil- 
ity, through  irritability,  voluntary  motion  is  produced  (§  215, 226, 233, 
243-246,  258,  467,  476  c). 

"  Irritability,"  says  the  able  Macbride,  "  is  to  be  held  as  a  requi- 
site foundation  for  the  power  of  voluntary  motion ;  for,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  comparison,  the  soul  would  be  no  more  capable 
of  moving  any  particular  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  if  their  fibres,  in 
general,  had  not  the  property  of  irritability,  than  a  musician  would  be 
capable  of  bringing  music  out  of  a  violin,  if  its  strings  were  not  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  elasticity"  (§  189,  206). 

And  this  shows,  us,  also,  the  final  cause  of  the  exquisite  endovrment 
of  all  muscles  in  oreanic  and  animal  life  with  irritability,  while  they 
possess  only  a  low  degree  of  sensibility  (§  193,  206). 

We  thus  see,  too,  another  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  nervous  power  is  'SO  excited  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
citing cause  that  it  shall  give  rise  to  voluntary  motion.  That  the  will 
acts  as  a  stimulus,  only,  to  the  brain,  and  that  voluntary  motion  is  im- 
mediately determined  by  the  nervous  power,  is  manliest  from  the  co- 
incidence between  voluntary  motion  and  the  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  same  muscles  that  arise  ftom  irritations  of  the  ^ma  or  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  The  same  is  shown  by  the  spasmodic  actions  induced 
by  nux  vomica,  in  paralytic  affections ;  which  also  illustrates  the  dis- 
tinction between  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  shows  that  motion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  nervous  system  (§  188, 193, 195,  206,  208). 
In  this  case,  sensibility  may  be  very  obtuse  in  the  affected  limb,  while 
the  agent  will  exert  a  greater  spasmodic  effect  on  the  paralyzed  than 
on  the  sound  muscles.    This  greater  effect  is  owing  to  the  morbid 
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deyftlopmeiit  of  irritability.  And  what  farther  illustrates  the  philoso* 
phy  as  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  power  upon  irritability  in  rousing 
paralyzed  muscles,  is  the  opposite  effect  of  conia ;  for,  m  this  case» 
conia  paralyzes  the  muscles  without  impairing  sensibility  (§  487,^^). 

In  all  these  cases  of  spasmodic  action,  the  irritations  are  propaga* 
.  ted  upon  the  cerebro-spmal  axis,  and  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
nervo\Ls  power;  in  the  case  of  the  will  the  irritation  is  direct,  in  its 
analogous  function  of  voluntary  motion.  And  what  shows,  in  the  case 
of  the  will,  that  it  is  the  nervous  power,  transmitted  to  the  irritability 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  is  the  immediate  excitin?  cause  of  vol- 
untary motion,  is  the  manifest  fact  that  thb  power  is  uie  immediate 
exciting  cause  of  the  analogous  spasmodic  movements. 

"  We  knew  the  peculiar  office  of  the  brain,"  says  Philip,  "  by  ob- 
serving what  functions  are  lost  by  its  removal ;  the  sensorial  functions. 
The  nervous,  then,  obeys  the  sensorial  system,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  muscular  obeys  the  nervous  system ;  but,  as  the  muscular 
power  has  an  existence  indepenlent  of  the  nervous,  so  has  the  nervous 
an  existence  independent  otthe  sensorial  power." 

500,  e.  Motion  is  produced  in  muscles  that  are  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  involuntary  (as  those  of  respiration),  through  the  principles  now 
stated ;  and  the  modus  operandi  ot  their  involuntary  movements  also  il- 
lustrates fuUy  the  philosophy  of  voluntary  motion.  Thus,  in  the  involun- 
tary act  of  respiration,  some  peculiar  impression  upon  the  lungs,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  want  of  air,  is  the  cause  of  that  development  and  transmis* 
sion  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  respiratory  muscles  which  induces  an 
action  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  excited  in  the  same  muscles  by 
an  act  of  the  will.  The  only  apparent  difference  is,  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  the  will,  and  not,  as  in  the  other 
case,  by  an  impression  transmitted  to  the  brain  from  the  pulmonaiy 
mucous  membrane.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  phenomenon,  also,  for 
the  will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestines,  iust  as  it  is,  indirectly,  by  the  iiritation  of  a  cathartic. 
This  is  evinced  by  the  quickened  peristaltic  action  when  on  the  way 
to  the  temple  of  Cloicina.  It  is  an  example,  too,  in  which  the  will  is 
seen  to  exert  a  retarding  as  well  as  accelerating  effect  upon  the  intes- 
tines. The  will  has  a  still  greater  control  over  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder,  by  which  that  organ  is  excited  into  action  in  the  voluntary 
discharge  of  urine  (§  518).  In  the  foregoing  cases,  however,  the  will 
commonly  operates  upon  the  organic  muscles  through  its  associate  ac- 
tion upon  the  muscles  of  the  aUomen  and  perinaoum  (§  243,  519). 

Here,  also,  is  presented  another  fact  in  proof  of  the  exactness  of 
Design,  another  display  of  the  special  modifications  of  the  properties 
of  life,  since  it  is  here,  if  any  where  in  organic  life,  that  the  will  may 
be  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  final  causes  of  nature,  while  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vrill  can  exert  an  influence  on  any 
other  part  of  the  truly  organic  system  ft  72-74,  136,  181i  d,  199). 

500,  ee.  The  principle  concerned  in  Uie  foregoing  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary movements  is  the  same  as  when  an  emetic  operates  ;  only, 
in  this  instance,  the  peculiar  impression  transmitted  from  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  through  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  modifies  and  directs  the  nervous  power  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itself;  so  that  besides  taking  its  reflected  course  through  tne  respira- 
tory nerves  of  motion,  and  exciting  convulsive  instead  of  respiratory 
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movemeatB,  it  ftJls  apon  vorioiM  other  parts,  and  may  draa  simaltOMK* 
ouflly  induce  eopiocn  penpiiatioii,  eatabliBfa  profnee  aecretions  freea 
the  liver,  intestineB,  fcc^  and  break  up  croup,  or  pneumonia.  Exactly 
the  same  latr,  also,  is  concerned  when  omer  remedial  or  morbific 
agents  exert  their  effects  upon  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of 
their  operation^ 

500,/  The  foregoing  analogy  between  yokmtary  and  spasmodie 
tnotions,  and  the  mixed  motions  of  respiration^  extends  to  those  more* 
ments  which  are  generated  or  inflneneed  by  the  passions,  and  between 
the  whole  there  is  a  close  analogy  with  the  eflfects  of  aU  physical 
agents,  and  all  morbid  states,  iHuch  inflnence  organic  actions  throu^ 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  or  sympathetically.  The  passions^ 
also,  like  physical  causes,  produce  involuntary  movements  in  animal 
as  well  as  organic  life  (§  246,  844)« 

500,  g»  Different  orders  of  nerves  are,  hovrever,  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  impressions,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  caoses.  Thus,  the  nerves  of  volition  are  not  those  by 
which  organic  processes  are  influenced.  Even  in  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles the  iiritabuity  which  is  relative  to  their  organie  Amotions,  as,,  also, 
sensibility,  may  be  morbidly  exalted,  and  yet  the  muscles  be  incapoUe 
of  obeying  the  will,  as  often  happens  in  paralysis  (§  487,  ggy,  Again, 
other  muscles,  ss  those  of  respiratioD,  are  influenceid  both  dirough  the 
will  md  through  remote  sympathy.  And  while,  im  these  respects^ 
we  can  recognize  no  anatomical  distinction^  either  in  structure  or  re- 
lation of  the  parts,  this  inscrutable  phenomenon  is  not  less  paradoxical 
than  the  agency  I  have  ascribed  to  the  nervous  power  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease ;  while  yet  more  astonisning  is  the  institution 
of  different  orders  of  nerves,  even  of  fibres  in  common  nerves,  for  the 
transmission  of  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  from  those  cen- 
tres to  the  circumference }  and  more  surprising  still  is  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  impressions  from  these  centres  (§  189,  234;  236). 
And  still  more  remarkable  is  the  manner  in  which  Uie  will,  the  pas- 
sions, and  other  exciting  causes  of  motion,  through  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power,  pass  over  intermediate  nerves,  and  elect,  as  their  mo« 
tor  channel,  those  which  are  variously  disconnected  in  their  anatomi- 
cal relations  (§  233|).  And  here  we  may  observe,  farther,  the  analo« 
gy  which  subsists  between  the  modus  operandi  of  the  will,  and  (^phys- 
ical agents,  in  developing  motion  (d).  In  all  the  cases,  whether  vol- 
untary or  involuntary,  or  mixed,  as  in  respiration,  the  i^ervons  power 
is  roused  and  transmitted  through  motor  nerves  upon  the  irritability 
of  all  the  parts  that  may  be  influenced  (§  188,  205).  In  the  case  of 
the  will,  and  the  passions,  and  of  the  immediate  action  of  physical 
agents  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  development  of  the  nervous 
power  is  direct ;  but,  when  causes  operate  upon  the  nervous  extremi- 
ties, the  nervous  power  is,  of  course,  developed  by  impressions  trans- 
mitted to  the  centra]  parts. 

500,  A.  Again,  we  learn  fixma  the  foregoing  considerations,  that, 
since  the  will  determines  voluntary  motion,  but  has  no  influence  upon 
organic  actions,  with  the  exceptions  stated  {e) ;  and  since,  on  the  con- 


umess  as  morbific  causes,  or  sometimes  lessening  the  action  of  the 
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&MV^  wUle  ac^h  sro  special  exciting  causes  to  the  hervons  system, 
k  appeals  that  all  these  Games  or  properties  are  distinct  elements  of 
the  mental  and  instiDctiye  principle ;  just  as  irritability,  sensibility, 
mobility,  Sec.,  are  distinct  properties  or  elements  of  the  vital  principle 
(§  175  b,  183,  188i  d,  234  e,  476  <;). 

500,  t\  Consider,  again,  how  different  agents  applied  to  different 
parts  will  afibct  particular  organs,  remotely  sitaated,  in  a  very  uni*- 
form  manner,  and,  by  common  consent,  throush  the  nervoos  system ; 
as  die  respiratory  muscles,  for  example  (§  137).  "  The  whde  system 
of  respiratoty  nerves  can  be  excited  to  action  by  irritation  of  any  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  fiom  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  from  the  noa<> 
trils  to  the  lungs.'*  This  irritation  may  be  established,  and  result  in 
increased  respiratoory  movements,  by  medianical  agents,  as  by  tickling 
the  fauces,  and  by  many  others  through  their  intrinsic  virtues,  as  to*- 
bacco  applied  to  the  nose.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  respiration 
may  be  also  accelerated  by  impressions  made  upon  particular  parts  of 
the  surfkce  of  the  body,  as  by  tickling  the  feet;  and  again,  by  a  strong 
light  impinging  on  the  retina ;  and  yet,  again,  by  hope  and  fear,  by  love 
and  hatred.  These  eitamples  embrace  all  the  varieties  that  occur  be- 
tween the  simple  act  of  respiration  and  coughing,  sneezing,  and  con- 
vulsive spasm.  Again,  another  modified  order  of  movements  may  be 
induced  in  the  same  mnscles  by  agents  o£  yet  other  virtues ;  as  from 
the  irritation  of  emetics.  Mechanical  irritations  of  the  throat  may 
also  determine  either  coughing  or  vomiting ;  and  hera^  as  with  the  in- 
creased respiratory  movements,  certain  irritations  of  the  sur&ce,  as 
tobacco  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  will  excite  the  respiratoiy  muscles  to 
the  act  of  vomiting.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  irritation  is  first 
transmitted,  sympathetically,  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomadi  (§ 
504),  from  whence  it  is  returned  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  from  thence 
reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  skin,  &c  ^§  504, 514  d,  ^,  Q. 

It  will  be  thus  seen,  that  &e8e  various  agents,  acting  upon  difierent 
parts,  give  rise  to  analogous  or  similar  phenomena  wough  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  power,  but  they  involve  a  great  variety  of  sensi- 
tive nerves,  while  the  motor  nerves  are  about  the  same  in  all  die 
Casds. 

500,^*.  But,  the  foregoing  complexity,  which  must  find  its  solution 
in  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  power  operating  through  its  anatomi- 
cal medium,  is  vastly  increased  by  the  coincident  phenomena  which 
may  be  determined  by  the  will  and  by  mental  emotions.  Thus,  in- 
creased respiration,  coughing,  vomiting,  &c,  may  be  produced  by  an 
act  of  the  will;  grief  occasions  weeping  and  sighing;  joy,  laugliter; 
yawning  gives  rise  to  yawning  in  another;  disagreeable  recollectiona 
produce  vomiting,  dec. 

500,  At.  It  is  readily  seen  that  a  common  philosophy  must  interpret 
all  the  foregoing  effects.  The  fundamental  cause  is  the  same  threugh- 
out.  It  is  every  where  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power ;  but  what 
strange  variety  m  the  remote  exciting  causes !  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  tbe 
same  great  and  simple  law  obtains  in  all  voluntary  movements.  Let 
us  also  especially  remark  the  parallel  which  exists  between  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will  upon  particular  muscles,  according  to  its  own 
choice,  and  thus  constantly  passing  over,  or  isolating,  various  motor 
nerves,  or,  yet  more  remarkably,  sending  its  influences  threu^  cer- 
tain branches  of  a  compound  nerve  and  holding  in  passive  subjection 
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all  the  rest,  and  of  those  agents  which  we  have  just  seen  to  ext&nd 
their  influence  qiecifically  to  the  nerves  of  respiration,  and  those  of  a 
remedial  or  morbific  nature  which,  like  the  will,  elect  and  avoid  the 
nerves  without  reference  to  order  (§  233|,  492,  no.  6).  This  aston- 
ishing phenomenon  is  perpetually  in  progress  in  health  among  all  the 
organic  viscera ;  and  when  we  consider,  also,  how  the  well-trained 
juggler  brings  into  simultaneous  action  almost  every  voluntary  mus- 
cle, and  each  one  in  obedience  to  the  foregoing  law  of  elective  influ- 
ence, we  shall  readily  comprehend  how  disease,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  give  to  the  nervous  power  the  same  complex  direc- 
tion, in  orgranic  life.  But  even  more  remarkable  are  the  various  in- 
tonations of  voice,  and  e^>ecially  such  as  form  the  melody  of  song. 
'  Each  one,  every  variation,  whatever  the  succession  of  change,  is  de- 
termined by  an  act  of  volition,  rousine,  and  determining  the  nervous 
power,  with  all  the  rapidity  and  mutations  of  thought,  vnth  varying  in- 
tensity, and  incalculable  changes  of  direction,  and  compounded  in  an 
endless  manner,  upon  those  muscles  which  are  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  vocal  apparatus  (^  234  «,  473  c,  no.  6,  526  d). 

Following,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  path  of  nature,  it  is  no  dif- 
ficult problem  to  understand  how  embarrassments  in  speech,  as  stam- 
mering, &;c.,  should  often  depend  upon  morbid  irritations  of  the  ce- 
rebro-spinal  axis,  either  of  a  direct  nature,  or  from  influences  propa- 
gated n-om  the  digestive  viscera,  or  from  other  parts.  This  pniloso- 
phy,  therefore,  so  opposed  to  the  conclusions  in  surgery,  enlightens  us 
as  to  the,  temporary  benefit,  but  the  ultimate  failure,  in  numerous 
cases,  of  dividing  the  sublingual  muscle,  and  places  the  fallacious  reliel 
upon  the  true  nound  of  a  transient  moral  influence.  These  cases, 
therefore,  should  go  into  the  hands  of  a  profound  physiologist. 

500,  /.  In  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  of  the  various  exciting 
causes  of  motion  in  the  respiratory  muscles,  alone,  we  have  a  great 
element  by  which  we  readily  attain  the  philosophy  of  those  analogous 
examples  in  which  morbific  and  remedial  agents  establish  changes  in 
organs  where  the  nervous  communications  with  the  direct  seat  of  the 
morbific  or  remedial  action  may  be  obscure,  or  far  less  manifest  than 
with  other  parts  on  which  no  sympathetic  influence  is  simultaneously 
exerted.  And,  coming  also  to  those  complex  influences  which  hold 
the  iris  in  complete  obedience  to  the  great  final  cause  for  which  it  was 
ordained,  and  many  other  equally  demonstrable  but  intricate  problen^s 
relative  to  the  nerves,  and  those  others  which  concern  an  unintermittinff 
action  of  the  nervous  power  in  maintaining  some  of  the  most  exact  and 
obvious  conditions  of  animal  life,  as  seen  in  the  permanent  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  muscles,  we  have  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject 
which  will  not  fail  to  dissipate  every  remaining  obscurity,  and  estab- 
lish forever  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  chemical  and  physical 
doctrines  and  all  tne  corruptions  of  the  humoral  pathologv. 

500,  m.  How  shall  we  expound  the  seemingly  paradoxical  phe- 
nomenon of  morbific  or  remedial  agents  transmitting  their  impressions 
through  special  nerves,  in  the  foregoing  irregular  manner  1  We  must 
look  to  the  special  relations  of  the  operating  causes  to  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  the  parts  remotely  influenced,  both  in  regard  to  the  natural 
state  of  the  properties  and  their  acquired  susceptibilities,  and  also  as 
the  operating  causes  may  modify  the  nervous  power.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  is  th4  same  as  where  the  will  develops  motion  by  deter- 
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miiuiig  tbe  nervouB  power,  upon  the  animal  muscles  without  refei^noe 
to  the  order  in  which  the  nerves  are  distributed  (k), 

600,  ft.  Contrasted  with  all  this  should  now  be  stated  the  doctrine 
of  the  chemical  school,  as  it  comes  applauded  from  the  laboratory 
(§  350i). 

The  source  of  motion,  then,  with  this  school,  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary, is  the  same  with  that  which  Liebig  assigns  for  thought,  jsamely, 
a  chemical  change  in  the  substance  of  £e  organ  (§  349,  e).  The  mo- 
tions of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  intestines,  £c.,  are^  said  to  be  main- 
tained by  this  incessant  chemicd  process.  If  the  wHl  operate,  chem- 
ical changes  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  motion.  The  vnll  is  the  de- 
composing cause,  and  chemical  changes  in  the  brain  are  the  cause  of 
the  will,  though  *^  the  Reformer^'  does  not  say  what  is  the  caase  of 
those  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  that  give  rise  to  the  will  and^ 
to  other  acts  of  intellection  (§  175  c,  349  0,  600  h). 

It  is  presumable,  however,  that  these  acts  are  themselves  the  causes 
of  the  physical  changes  upon  which  they  depend ;  just  as  it  is  said  that 
the  chemical  forces  are  the  cause  of  the  vital  force  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  organic  processes  and  results  that  depend  upon  and  are  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  forces.  That  is  the  latest  approved  version 
(§  4i  d,  349  <2,  441  e,  447^^*).  In  this  way,  too,  the  chemist  expounds 
the  balance  between  waste  and  nutrition;  and  that  the  latter  may 
sometimes  gain  upon  the  former,  sleep  has  been  ordained.  In  times 
of  sleep,  voluntary  motion  being  suspended,  there  is  less  of  the  chem- 
ical waste,  and  therefore  a  chemical  increase.  That,  also,  is  the  ap 
proved  philosophy  of  sleep.     Here  is  a  summary  of  the  whole. 

''  Now,  since  in  different  individuals,  according  to  the  amount  of 
force  consumed  in  producing  voluntary  mechanical  effects,  unequal 
quantities  of  living  tissue  are  wasted,  there  must  occur,  in  every  indi- 
vidual, unless  the  phenomena  of  motion  are  to  cease  entirely,  a  con- 
dition in  which  all  voluntary  motions  are  completely  checked;  in 
which,  tiierefore,  tiiese  occasion  no  waste.  This  condition  is  called 
sleep, 

"  Now,  since  tiie  consumption  of  force  for  the  involuntary  motions 
continues  in  sleep,  it  is  plain  that  a  waste  of  matter  also  continues  in 
that  state ;  and  if  the  original  equilibrium  is  to  be  restored,  we  must 
suppose  that,  during  sleep,  an  amount  of  force  is  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  living  tissue^  exactly  equal  to  that  which  was  consumed  in  vol- 
untary and  involuntary  motion  during  tiie  preceding  waking  period." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  chemist  was  ''  nodding,"  from  the  over- 
sight he  has  made  of  the  coincidences  presented  by  the  tiutrition  of 
plants  (§  350,  uos.  64-76).  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  part  of  tii6 
foregoing  rationale  of  animal  and  organic  functions,  that  tne  nerves 
are  made  the  conductors  of  a  force  which  is  every  where  generated  by 
chemical  changes,  and  upon  which  force  it  is  said  the  more  sensible 
motions  immediately  depend,  notwithstanding,  also,  tiiese  motions  and 
tiiose  of  an  insensible  nature  are  said  to  depend  immediately  and  ex- 
clusively upon  the  chemical  forces,  as  well  as  altogether  upon  the  vital 
force  (^  350,  441  e). 

But  again,  I  ask  the  chemist  for  the  primary  cause  of  those  chem- 
ical changes  in  which  originate  the  acts  of  the  mind,  its  passions,  &c., 
and  which  call  us  from  the  sleeping  to  the  waking  state  (  175  c^  349  e, 
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96^gg).  I  ask  the  diembt,  and  the  pfayttieal  philosopher  of  lift,  M 
explain  the  mechaniBm  and  t^e  laws  of  sympaithy  hj  toe  applicatioii 
of  anj  principle  in  pbymca  or  chemiBtrv.  Let  the  dietniBt  consider, 
that  in  every  process  of  remote  sympathy  there  are  involved  very  di- 
verse, yet  very  precise  effects,  and  that  he  must  have  one  species  of 
Ghemii»l  change  for  the  transmismon  of  impressions  through  the  sen- 
sitive nerves  to  the  nervous  centres,  another  for  the  impressions  ex^ 
erted  upon  those  centres,  another  for  the  reflection  of  the  inilaencetf 
through  the  motor  nerves,  and  yet  another  for  the  effects  exerted  aC 
the  ultimate  desthiation  of  this  amazing  round  of  never-ending  influx 
ences,  as  indispensable  to  the  process  of  respiration ;  and  coming  to 
morbid  states,  there  must  be  another  series  of  chemical  changes  con-* 
forming,  respectively,  to  the  nature  of  every  morbid'  influence  and 
product  (§  188i  d,  464,  451/  649  b,  675). 

Take  any  single  attribute  of  the  nervous  system,  and  we  shall  And 
it  as  remarkably  distinguished  from  all  thines  else  as  is  the  mental 
principle.  The  power  which  appertains  to  mat  system,  and  presidae 
over  the  whole  hfe  of  animals,  is  just  as  unique  in  all  its  operations. 
The  distinction  alone,  in  various  aspects,  between  the  condition  dt  the 
sensitive  nerves,  or  the  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves,  and  those 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  motor  influence, — those  which  conv^ 
impressiDns  to  the  central  parts  and  those  which  transmit  them  to  afi 
parts  of  the  organization,  to  the  organic  structare  of  the  fountain 
>tBelf,*-4hose,  I  say,  which  serve  to  awaken  the  mind,  or  to  stamp  on 
the  nervous  centres,  with  all  the  precision  oi  thought,  an  inconceivable 
variety  of  influences  which  are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  every  other 
part,  but  with  no  other  appreciable  result  than  the  movements  which 
follow  in  all  the  organic  constitution,  contrasted  with  the  totally  dis* 
tinct  prerogative  of  those  nerves,  and  those  fibres  of  compound  nerves, 
which  give  rise  to  the  distant  movemenu  and  changes, — place,  at  am 
nnutterable  distatice,  all  analogy  with  the  recognized  imponderable 
iubstances  and  with  every  other  agent  or  power  in  the  mineral  king^ 
dom  (§  451  e,  453).  But,  I  would  not  so  far  speculate  upon  the  na^ 
tore  of  the  nervous  power  as  even  to  assume  for  it  a  place  among  die 
hnponderablesi  which  the  physical  philosopher,  upon  no  better  evi- 
deuce,  unhesitatingly  avows  as  the  condition  of  light,  heat,  and  that  ' 
more  inscrutable  substance,  imponderable  magnetism,  which  awakens 
no  sensation,  and  produces  no  effect  upon  organic  life.  Least  of  all 
Would  I  place  the  principle  of  lifo,  or  its  element  the  nervous  power, 
upon  a  par  with  the  imponderables  in  their  desienated  condition  as 
material  "fluids/*  nor  claim  for  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality 
(§  175,  bb).  The  true  physiologist  attempts  not  problems  which  have 
no  relation  flo  principles  and  laws,  and  which  divert  philosophy  from 
its  practical  uses.  It  is  true,  he  argues  the  existence  of  the  principle 
of  nfe,  its  remarkable  attributes,  its  contradistinction  firom  all  other 
agents,  upon  the  ground  of  the  philosopher  in  physics,  that  he  ma,y 
meet  the  obtrader  with  his  own  ratiocination.  He  tells  him  that  mi 
premises  are  the  same,  only  more  various,  distinct  in  their  nature, 
and  more  demonstrative,  tie  points  him  to  his  "  undulations'*  of 
light,  the  velocity  of  their  movements,  the  prismatic  analysis,  its 
eonfirmation  by  Hie,  his  imponderable  mystery  which  spans  the  globe, 
its  co-operation  with  the  electric  fluid,  their  instant  transmission  of 
a  disturbing  cause  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  making  the  record  at  one 
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pf  its  poles  ere  fibe  impiilee  Inn  eeaeeil  wldeh  began  at  ike  odiet 
(§  175  W,  188|  J,  234  c,  d,  «)• 

500)  ^  Let  us  now  obBefTe^  siunmanly,  the  wcmcleiAil  sjfatem  of 
uialogies  which  Nature  hat  ordained  among  die  tital  stimuli^  and  leara 
from  this,  and  from  the  sane  system  of  relationship  which  dssttngtiiiib^ 
es  other  parts  in  tibe  great  chain  of  existences,  diat  her  laws  are  siai-* 

51e  where  the  phenomena  are  yarioos  and  complex,  and  diot  all  her 
esigns  and  operatio&s  are  susceptible  of  redaction  in  a  few  general 
principles,  which,  when  once  known^  illuminate  f^  darkeit  labyrintiiy 
and  serve  us  instead  of  the  voluminoiiB  frets  which  have  been  mdu'* 
ally  accumulating  for  ages.  One  principle  is  a  key  to  a  liKmsaiNi  phe-i 
nomena;  and  as  new  ones  spring  tro,  iiaving  analogies  with  sucn  as 
are  known,  the  principle  comes  to  tneir  ready  inteorpvetadon. 

In  respect  to  the  analogies  among  the  vital  stimuli,  the  rx&sA^  bdnt 
ooBnected  with  the  body,  and  acting  upon  it  both  direedy  or  throogS 
the  nervous  power,  should  naturally  be  one  of  them ;  and  here  we  find 
it  operadng  m  peculiar  ways  upon  the  irritability  both  of  organic  and 
animal  life,«^-4rst  direedy  upon  the  brain,  and  then  producing  vohm- 
tery  motion  thiough  tho  nervous  power,  or  so  affecting  the  organic 
states  as  to  be  a  morbific  or  a  curatiye  agent  Just  so  with  frreini 
agents.  Irritate  the  brain  and  spasms  will  follow,  while  die  same  nr* 
ritation  goes  to  the  recesses  of  organic  life.  I  The  natural  stimuli  of 
life  maintain  the  vital  actions  by  exciting  dM  vital  properties.  But, 
there  are  many  foreign  agents  which  are  morbific,  and  these  operate 
in  the  same  way,  only,  ftt  the  same  time,  they  aker  the  nature  of  the 
vital  properties ;  and  it' is  exacdy  in  this  way,  also,  that  the  mind  and 
its  passions  produce  disease.  The  impressioas,  however,  in  the  formes 
case,  may  be  reflected  from  die  nervous  centres,  while  in  the  latter, 
tbe^  ori^aCe  m  those  centres*  Again,  there  are  other  foreign  agents 
which  aid  in  restoring  the  diseased  properties  and  actions  to  a  healthy 
state,  and  their  principle  of  operation  is  exacdy  similar  to  that  of  the 
mind  when  dns  agent  aids  in  the  removal  of  disease. 

Take  next  the  olood,  the  natural  vitd  stimulus  of  organic  acdons, 
which  makes  its  impressions  upon  the  same  properdes  and  in  the  same 
way  as  we  have  just  seen  of  the  mind  and  foreign  agents.  But,  unlike 
the  latter,  it  is  a  living  agent,  and  calls  into  action  the  properties  of 
life  for  the  purpose  of  being  itself  acted  upon,  that  it  may  be  incorpoM 
rated  vnth  the  organized  structure  and  receive  the  plenkude  of  those 
powers  through  which  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  organized  tissues,  that 
this  new  formation  may  again  venerate  the  same  fluid,  and  be  acted 
upon,  in  its  turn,  by  other  blood.  Its  analogy,  therefore,  to  the  meur 
lt&  principle  relates  especially  to  its  property  as  a  vital  agent.  Bol^ 
we  find  in  tbe  nervous  powet  an  agent  of  more  extensive  analogiea 
tvith  the  blood,  sinoe  this  agent,  lifs  the  blood,  not  only  affects  the 
organic  properties  and  actions,  but  is  also  exquisitely  susceptible  of 
m^fyittg  influences,  of  changes  in  its  nature^  from  die  action  of  the 
toind  and  from  external  morbific  and  remedial  agents,'  ■aoquiring  even 
the  very  character,  as  an  operating  cause,  which  appertains  to  the 
agents,  respectively,  that  may  call  it  into  acti<)n  (§  223-S32).  The 
range  of  analogies  is,  therefore,  coextensive  between  the  nervous  pow« 
er  and  all  other  vital  agents  (f  74  a,  188i  <i).  And  so  of  the  semen 
in  its  action  upon  the  organic  properties  c^  the  ovum ;  infrising,  also, 
pot  only  a  physical,  but  a  moral  constitution  into  the  ovum.    The 
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corporeal  and  mental  attributes  of  both  parents  are,  in  consequence, 
blended  together  (§  63,  Sec). 

Consider,  finally,  the  hibernating  animal,  whose  general  modifica- 
tion of  irritability  (§  191)  is  so  constituted  with  a  reference  to  preser- 
vation against  low  degrees  of  external  temperature,  that  mechanical 
irritation,  heat,  and  a  yariety  of  agents  applied  to  the  surface,  shall  so 
awaken  die  nervous  influence  that  his  temperature  will  suddenly  rise 
firom  below  the  40th  deffree  of  Fahrenheit  up  to  its  natural  standard  of 
98^.  But  the  curious  fact  attending  this  remarkable  law  of  preserva- 
tion is  the  same  result  fix>m  an  intensity  of  cold  that  would  otherwise 
destroy  the  animal  (§  441,  d), 

500,  p.  In  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  the  brain  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  I  will  add  in  farther  explanation  of  what  I  have  said  in 
section  241,  Uiat  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  the  brain 
is  especially  designed  for  the  subserviency  of  the  will  and  perception, 
and  has  comparatively  little  connection  with  judgment,  reflection,  &c., 
and  less  with  perception  than  with  the  will  Its  ^at  final  cause,  in 
respect  to  mind  and  instinct,  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  voluntary  muscles,  through  the  nervous  power  (§  455,  a). 
The  will  is,  therefore,  a  stimulus  to  uie  brain,  while  this  organ  sup- 
plies, in  consequence,  the  nervous  power  by  vduch  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles are  brought  into  action. 

In  respect  to  perception,  we  disco^ver  the  relation  of  the  mind  to 
the  brain  in  another  aspect,  and,  also,  another  analogy  between  the 
will  and  physical  agents  as  vital  stimuli.  Through  sensibility  the 
brain  is  acted  upon,  and  this  impression  rouses  the  mind,  or  its  prop- 
erty, perception,  and  sensation  is  the  resulting  efiect  (§  175,  c), 

501,  a.  Sympathy  is  active  when  it  produces  sensible  effects.  It  is 
passive  when  its  effects  are  insensible,  as  in  the  natural  rhythm  of  the 
organic  system. 

501,  b.  In  the  perfectly  natural  condition  of  sympathy  in  organic 
life,  the  nervous  influence  is  a  mere  regulator  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties. Its  natural  operation  is  disturbed  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  and  by  mental  emotions. 

501,  c.  It  is  mostly  in  conditions  of  disease  that  we  notice  the  re- 
sults of  sympathy.  In  health  we  see  only  the  universal  harmony ; 
unless  disturbed  by  a  blush,  or  by  the  abundance  of  urine  when  cold 
chills  the  surface,  or  fear  exerts  its  more  mysterious  sway.  Disease 
affbrds  the  striking  examples  of  display  in  the  nervous  power,  and 
fiiese  examples  are  what  most  engage  die  attention  of  the  physician. 
To  trace  out  their  complexity,  as  one  part  after  another  gives  rise  to 
disease  consecutively  in  each,  and  as  each  may  exasperate  the  morbid 
states  of  the  whole,  or  as  remedial  agents  may  institute  corresponding 
circles  of  sympathy,  are  the  most  important  and  difficult  objects  of 
medicine. 

^  502,  a.  Diseases  generally  begin  without  the  agency  of  the  nerves. 
Morbific  causes  make  their  impression  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
some  particular  part,  when  it  commonly  happens,  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  altered  state  of  the  part  is  felt  by  the  nervous  centres,  fit>m 
whence  a  disturbing  nervous  influence  is  transmitted  to  other  "parts 
(§  133-154,  188-193,  516,  no.  7,  657,  666). 

502,  b.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  where  disease  invades 
the  system  extensively  fitom  its  first  explosion,  as  in  idiopathic  fever, 
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sympathetic  sensibility  is  affected  by  the  primary  morbific  cause  as  an 
important  element  in  establishing  die  general  predisposition  (§  149, 
201,  451  b,  669,  660,  666). 

502.  c.  Remedial  agents  may  operate  directly  upon  a  part,  and  re- 
store its  morbid  properties  and  functions  without  any  agency  of  the 
nerves.  This  is  generally  t;rue  where  the  remedy  is  applied  directly 
to  the  tissue  affected ;  but,  in  all  other  cases,  the  nervous  power  is  the 
medium  of  transmission.  Up<Hi  these  fundamental  principles,  the 
main  art  of  therapeutics  is  or  should  be  founded* 

503.  When  disease,  or  morbific,  or  remedial  agents  transmit  their 
influence  firom  any  part  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  there  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  the  modification  corresponds  with  the 
nature  of  the  impression  which  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres. 
These  transient  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  are  similar,  in 
principle,  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  organic  properties,  and 
which  essentially  constitute  the  disease.  The  passions  also  modify 
the  nervous  power  in  ways  peculiar  to  each ;  and,  in  all  the  cases, 
corresponding  effects  are  produced  upon  the  condition  of  diseased 
parts  upon  which  the  nervous  power  thus  modified  may  be  reflected. 
That  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  nervous  power  is  variously  modified 
in  all  the  cases ;  and,  therefore,  like  external  morbific  or  remedial 
agents  of  different  virtues,  modifies  the  vital  states  according  to  its  own 
acquired  modifications.  The  nervous  power,  therefore,  thus  acquires, 
more  or  less,  the  virtues  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  becomes,  more  or 
less,  a  substitute  for  them  (§  226). 

504.  Varioiis  circles  of  sympathy  are  generated  by  the  action  of 
remedial  agents  upon  the  stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  agent  may  set  in  motion  a  great  range  of  sympathetic  pro- 
cesses ;  as  the  operation  of  emetics  f §  500,  g) ;  and,  as  now  impres- 
sions are  sympatnetically  instituted,  they  become  the  points  of^  depar- 
ture for  other  circles  of  sympathy,  and  react  upon  and  increase  those 
in  which  they  originate. 

505.  When  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  remedial  agents  of 
positive  virtues,  it  is  essentially  morbific,  like  the  remedied  agents 
themselves.  Each  is,  therefore,  only  curative  by  inducing  new  mor- 
bid conditions  by  which  the  natural  recuperative  tendency  of  the  vital 
properties  is  brought  into  operation.  The  great  difference  is,  that 
morbific  aeents  alter  the  vital  conditions  more  profoundly  and  more 
permanenUy  than  the  remedial. 

506.  Impressions  once  made  upon  any  part  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite time  afier  the  cause  is  withdrawn,  and  may  continue  to  de- 
velop and  modify  the  nervous  influence,  and  direct  its  operation  upon 
other  j^arts,  as  when  the  agent  was  in  operation  (§  487,  c).  Thus,  the 
operation  of  many  active  remedial  or  morbific  agents  vidll  condnae  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  system  at  large,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  dme,  af- 
ter they  shall  have  been  thoroughly  removed  from  the  stomach,  &c. 
Inflammations  excited  by  qantharides,  issues,  wounds,  &c.,  hold  an 
unceasing  operadon,  curadve  or  morbific,  upon  remote  parts.  The 
specific  impression  made  by  the  virus  of  the  mad  dog  becomes  establish- 
ed in  the  bitten  part,  and  condnues  to  be  propagated  over  the  system 
till,  through  the  law  of  cumuladon,  an  explosion  of  disease  ultimately 
follows  (§  558,  a).  The  same  principle,  exacdy,  is  applicable  to  mer- 
cury, when  a  small  dose,  or  its  external  application,  produces  saliva^ 
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tioB«  ot*when  miaHnita  ^va  me  to  foven  in  a  mondi,  or  six  mondi^ 
after  their  diveet  openaon  hat  been  witiulrawn.  liie  principle  ia 
constantly  illustrated  in  natural  states  of  the  body ;  as  where  the 
aphincters  remain  permanentiy  contracted  aftor  the  expulsion  of  the 
urine  or  of  feed  natter  ($  514  g^  516,  no.  6). 

Here,  theni  we  have  another  important  law  to  interpret  the  cnM 
fliodus  operandi  of  reasedial  and  morbific  i^gents  (§  503). 

607.  The  nenrous  power  penrades  the  whole  system  of  motor 
nerves ;  and,  although  its  active  operation  in  the  codinary  function 
of  syatpatfay  be  developed  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  central 
parts,  it  may  be  brought  into  operation  by  irritatiag  any  of  the  motor 
nerves  (§  474  ^,  499).  A  division,  or  other  injury  of  nervps  going  lo 
the  organic  viscera,  as  the  par  vagum,  may  destroy  their  functions,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  vital  constitution  and  products  of  the  part,  or  in* 
duce  iaflammatien,  by  the  shock  of  nervous  power  iiitts  inflicted  oa 
tbe  organic  pn^rties  of  the  part  (§  485). 

^  508.  The  nervous  systeois  are  as  liable  as  other  parts  to  be  affect- 
ed in  their  organic  condition  by  the  nervous  power,  which,  in  the 
same  way,  m^  be  actively  determined  upon  them.  But,  there  is  thia 
difference.  When  any  pa«t  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  liable  to  produce  greater  dieturbances  in  remote  parts,  than 
other  organs  when  diseased.  These  disturbances  are  occasioned  by 
Ae  direct  propagation  of  the  nervous  power,  but  tfa^  are  apt  to  be 
less  of  a  morbid  nature  than  when  produced  by  the  more  complex 
process  of  remote  sympathy  (§  500,  o-c). 

509.  The  nervous  power  may  extinguish  life  with  great  instanta- 
neousness.  When  rapidly  fatal,  liie  causes  by  which  it  is  brought  into 
operation  nuiat  be  violent  and  sudden  in  their  action  (§  455,  d).  £x- 
nmples  occur  in  the  fatal  efiects  of  joy,  anger,  blows  on  the  epigastric 
region,  drinking  cold  water,  prussic  acid,  sudden  deaih  from  smaH 
losses  oi  blood,  apoplexy,  Bcc.  (f  479). 

In  the  case  of  joy,  anger,  and  apoplexy,  ^e  nervous  power  is  de- 
veloped in  a  direct  manner  (}  500,  c),  and  destroys  mainly  by  its  sud- 
den determination  upon  the  organic  properties  ot  the  brain  and  heart 
Blows  on  tbe  stomach  five  the  same  determination  through  remote 
sympathy,  as  do  also  c<^d  water  and  prussic  acid  (f  476^,  A).  The 
mode  of  death  from  small  losses  of  blood  will  be  explained  under  tfao 
philosophy  of  the  operation  of  its  loss  (§  943,  946,  ice). 

Id  the  foregoipg  cases,  the  nervous  power  is  also  determined  with 
violence  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  upon  the  wbole  capil- 
lary system  of  blood-vessels  (§  481,  &c,  490).  The  general  effect  is 
also  increased  by  lihe  injury  sustained  by  the  brain  itself. 

510.  The  foregoing  modus  operandi  of  the  several  agents  is  similar 
to  H^  causation  of  sudden  death  from  injuries  oi  tbe  brain  or  spinal 
cord.     Thus : 

If  fihe  spinal  marrow  be  suddenly  destroyed,  or  only  one  half  of  k, 
by  a  large  stiletto,  life  is  immediately  extinguished.  The  modus  op- 
erandi appears  to  be  the  following: — 1st  An  injury  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties or  all  the  organic  viscera.  8d.  A  violent  interruption  of  the 
concert  of  organic  actions.  3d.  An  interruption  of  respiratory  move- 
ments. 4tfa.  A  pernicious  nervous  power  is  propagated  from  the  oord 
te  the  organic  powers  of  the  brain.  5th.  Pernicious  influences  are 
propagated  by  the  organic  viscera  to  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  .sys- 
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tema^*— thuB  ffreatly  increasing  the  deBtmcdve  nerroos  influeniOe  upon 
themselyeB  (§  455,  c)!  They  are  complex  circles  of  nervous  infln- 
ence,  but  are  determined  by  exact  laws,  and  each  circle  has  its  distinct 
individuality,  akhougfa  involved  in  each  other. 

A  like  explanation  is  also  applicable  when  a  midden  destruction  of 
life  is  effected  by  crushing  the  orain. 

511.  It  is  upon  die  prmciple  that  the  effects  of  the  nervous  influ« 
•nee  depend  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  i^iether  direct  or  indirect  (§  4S6, 500),  that  we  must 
eulaan  the  differences  in  the  results  of  slightly*varied  experiments 
lebtive  to  these  parts ;  those,  for  instance,  by  which  the  brain  or  spi* 
nal  cold  is  slowly  destroyed  interrupttng  the  harmony  of  actions  and 
the  organic  functions  more  gradually,  and  therefore  less  fatally,  than 
such  as  produce  their  destructive  effects  with  greater  rapidity. 

V.  THS  LAWV  OF  STMPATBT,  AND  THEHt  AFPLICATION  TO  PATHOLOOT 
AND  THBKAPBUTICS. 

General  Facts  and  Laws  relative  to  ike  Cerebrthspinal  and  Ganglionic 

Systeme, 

512,  a.  The  various  nervous  eonununications  of  the  intestinal  canal 
with  the  brain  and  all  other  organs  are  demonstrative  of  the  ascend* 
aot  influence  which  the  stomach,  particularly,  possesses  when  acted 
upon  by  remedial  agents.  We  see  all  this  exemplified,  analogically 
at  least,  in  the  endless  remote  derangements  which  follow  the  com* 
mon  irritations  and  morbid  states  of  the  organ,  as,  also,  of  the  intes- 
tines. We  see,  indeed,  the  whole  in  natural  progress.  When,  for 
example,  hunger  operates,  an  actual  sensation  is  then  felt  by  the 
brain,  and  the  mind,  of  couorse,  participates  (§  3£d).  Numerous  and 
complex  influences  may  be  thus  brought  into  operation,  of  which  the  , 
■tomadi  is  the  primary  source.  The  will,  being  excited,  brings  into 
action  all  those  muscles  which  are  necessary  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
food,  and  odier  muscles  to  effect  its  mastication,  and  convey  it  to  the 
stomach.  Various  synmathetic  organic  influences  are,  in  the  mean 
time,  taking  place,  which  it  ii  unnecessary,  as  it  night  be  difiicult,  to 
explain.  Many  of  these  organic  influences  spring  from  the  mind  it- 
sen.  Thus,  the  brain  feeling  the  sensation  of  hunger,  the  salivary 
glands  begin  to  pour  out  their  fluid  at  the  sight  or  smell  of  food,  or 
even  at  its  expectation.  The  food  establishes  an  influence  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  by  which  an  exciting  nervous  power  is  constantly 
propagated  to  odier  parts.  The  bile,  saliva,  &c.,  are  thus  increased, 
though  other  more  direct  eympathedo  influences  contribute  to  these 
vesults.  The  stomach  being  supplied  with  its  wants,  all  these  influx 
ences  cease,  and  a  new  oider  arises.  Gut  off  the  par  Tagum  and 
none  of  them  will  detain,  unless  feebly  through  the  ganglionic  and 
spinal  nerves.  When  the  food  has  undergone  digestion,  and.  all  ex- 
citing impression  is  removed  firom  the  stomadi,  all  the  reflected  influr 
ences  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  cease  in  consequence. 

512,  b.  The  vascular  action  and  the  glow  of  warmth,  which  are 
lighted  up  in  the  skin  of  the  fasting,  hali^rosen  traveler,  and  his  in- 
vigorated strenefh  before  digestion  has  made  any  advances,  and  the 
flow  of  bile  which  is  determined  bv  the  action  of  food  on  die  stom- 
ach, especially  where  the  food  is  or  an  animal  nature,  and  therefore. 
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likewise,  operatiye  in  part  through  its  stimulant  virtue ;  or,  again,  die 
copious  perspiration,  and  other  results,  which  often  fi)llow  immediate- 
ly a  draught  of  hot  water,  illustrate  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  ap« 
parently  entangled  subject  of  sympathy,  whether  in  relation  to  natu- 
ral, morbific,  or  remedial  agents ;  and  we  learn  from  these  obvious 
QKamples  that  the  essential  principle  is  simple,  and  readily  explains 
all  the  diversified  phenomena,  which  are  purely  effects  of  a  complex 
play  of  sympathies,  whose  original  starting  point  is  the  gastro-intesti- 
nal  mucous  membrane.  But  when,  in  the  case  of  the  food,  it  shall 
have  been  digested,  and  have  entered  the  circulation,  some  of  its  ear- 
liest and  strongest  demonstrations  may  have  disappeared.  It  is  wor- 
'thy  of  remark,  too,  that  such  is  often  the  immediate  effect  of  food  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  that  sleep  is  almost  irresistible,  or  apoplexy 
follows,  "paulo  post  prandium,"  as  no  unusual  result;  the  nervous 
power  being  determined,  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties mildly  and  agreeably,  in  the  latter  with  sudden  and  destructive 
violence  (§  226-233,  480,  500,  508-511). 

513.  Physiological  conditions,  like  the  foregoing,  are  so  intelligible 
as  to  be  peculiarly  important  in  illustratine  coincident  problems  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  Whenever  well-pronounced  sympathetic 
influences  are  propagated  from  one  organ  to  others  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  in  their  natural  states,  and  by  nat- 
ural stimuli,  as  by  food,  these  influences  are  generally  greatly  increas- 
ed, as  well  as  modified  in  kind,  by  morbific  and  by  remedial  agents 
(§524,  no.  1). 

514,  a.  The  foregoing  considerations  lead  me  to  the  statement  of 
one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  physiology,  which  is  alike  applica- 
ble to  the  cerebro-spinal  and  raiglionic  systems,  namely : 

*'  When  impressions,  made  by  the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  sen- 
sitive nerves,  eive  rise  to  motions  in  other  parts,  these  are  never  the 
result  of  the  direct  reaction  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  of  the 
nerves  on  each^other.  The  irritation  is  conveyed  by  the  sensitive 
fibres  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  is  by  those  communicated  to 
the  motor  fibres."— Mull er  (§  445,  462-472). 

The  foregoing  law  is  in  operation  in  all  cases  of  remote  sympathy, 
whether  of  a  physiological,  pathological,  or  tberapeutical  nature  (§  455, 
c-A).  It  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  natural  process  of  respiration, 
by  the  analogous  results  of  emetics,  &c.  In  respiration,  the  want  of 
air  is  felt  through  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  appears  to  be  concentrated  about 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  nervous  power  is  thus  developed,  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  various  motor  nerves  which  supply  the  mue- 
cloB  of  respiration ;  when  the  action  of  these  muscles  follows  as  a'  con- 
sequence f§  233,  462-472,  500). 

514,  b.  The  only  remarkable  difference  in  the  phyuology  of  vomit- 
ing from  that  of  respiration  consists  in  the  primary  impression  being 
made  upon  the  same  nerves  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  convulsive  movement  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  A  radical  dif- 
ference, however,  obtains  in  the  influences  which  may  be  exerted  by 
an  emetic  upon  the  organic  states ;  especially  in  their  diseased  condi- 
tions. ThuB,  too,  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  cause  of  vomiting; 
and  so  of  every  other  agent,  according  as  it  may  be  natural,  morbific, 
or  remedial.    When  the  eiEscts  depend  upon  sympathetic  influences. 
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the  morbific  and  remedial  agents  so  modify  the  nervous  power  that  it 
alters  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  properties  and  functions  of 
all  parts  upon  which  its  positive  action  may  fall  (§  129,  226,  227). 

If  the  stomach  itself*  be  the  seat  of  disease,  even  its  mucous  tissue, 
the  remedial  effect  of  any  agent  may  not  be  wholly,  or  principally, 
due  to  its  direct  action  upon  the  organ,  but  may  be  also  exerted 
through  a  chain  of  causation  exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  are  thrown  into  action  in  respiration  or  vomiting. 
This  must  be  obvious  enough  in  the  case  of  peritoneal  disease  of  the 
stomach ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  diseases  of  its  mucous  coat,  that  the 
impression  of  the  remedy  is  transmitted,  mote  or  less,  through  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneqraogastric  and  ganglionic  nerves  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  when  the  nervous  power  is  reflected,  with  an 
alterative  effect,  through  the  motor  fibres  of  the  same  nerves  upon  the 
raucous,  as  upon  the  serous,  tissue  of  the  stomach.  The  same  philos- 
ophy applies  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  in  the  action  of  an 
emetic,  and  to  the  same  tissue  of  the  intestines  when  peristaltic  move- 
ments are  excited  by  cathartics  (§  657  a,  658). 

In  the  case  of  vomiting,  the  impression  upon  the  stomach  may  be 
direct  or  indirect ;  and  the  various  mental  as  well  as  physical  modes 
by  which  it  may  be  produced,  unfold  an  extensive  range  of  sympa- 
thies, open  a  wide  door  to  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  confute  the  physical  and  chemical 
doctrines  of  life  and  disease.  But  diis  is  only  at  the  threshold  of  an 
endless  number  of  analogous  examples  supplied  by  the  mucous  tissue 
alone  ;  since  ^*  the  whole  system  of  reipiratory  nerves  can  be  excited 
to  action  by  the  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  mucous  membranes  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus,  or  fix>m  the  nostrils  to  the  lungs,  or  of  the 
urinary  organs." 

514,  c.  We  thus  comprehend  how  an  emetic  of  the  most  simple  na- 
ture may  suddenly  arrest  a  paroxysm  of  hooping-cough,  or  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  or  of  hysteria.  The  emetic,  through  the  foregoing 
process,  induces  new  movements  in  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus 
ends  the  paroxysm.  Dr.  Greenhow,  for  example,  has  lately  related, 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was  affected 
with  a  choking,  as  if  a  ball  was  rising  in  his  throat,  and  shortly  after 
a  violent  hiccough  began,  which  continued  for  several  days.  About 
the  eighth  dav,  his  wife,  sister,  and  maid-servant,  *^  got  into  the  same 
state ;"  the  affection  being  sympathetic  in  the  last  three  cases,  and  in* 
duced  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  (§  227,  no.  1,  230).  '*  It  was  a 
painful  spectacle,  though  a  somewhat  ludicrous  one,  to  see  four  indi- 
viduals all  hiccoughing  at  the  same  time."  Opium,  valerian,  asafcet- 
ida,  camphor,  magnesia,  &c.,  failed  entirely  of  affording  reliefl  "  How- 
ever, somethmg  taken  by  the  mud-servant  made  her  vomit,  and  firom 
that  moment  the  complaint  ceased.  A  mustard  emetic  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  for  the  others,  when  the  sister  and  wife  were  also  re- 
lieved ;  but  not  so  the  husband,  whose  attack,  however,  was  always 
suspended  by  vomiting,  but  soon  returned."  In  the  case  of  the  hus- 
band, there  was  present  a  state  of  disease,  which  continued  to  repro- 
duce the  paroxysms ;  but  in  the  other  three  there  was  little  else  than 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  Dr.  G.  says  he  "  always  after- 
ward found  that  yomiting  put  an  end  to  attacks  of  hysteria,  and  be- 
lieves  that  the  dread  of  an  emetic  has  often  had  the  effect  of  checking 
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an  hyBterical  attack ;"  in  which  case  the  mind  develops  a  controlling 
nervous  influence. 

514,  d.  Consider,  next,  an  example  of  the  manifestation  of  sympa* 
thy  between  the  skin  and  other  parts,  as  indicative  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  when  they  establish  their  influ- 
ences upon  distant  parts  through  the  medium  of  the  skin. 

Volkmann,  in  pointing  out  the  great  difference  between  the  trunks 
and  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  power  of  exciting 
reflex  motions,  'prefers  the  skin  for  illustration ;  which,  he  says,  sur- 
passes all  other  organs  in  the  property  of  exciting  these  motions.  When 
an  animal,  for  example,  is  under  the  influence  of  opium,  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  skin  is  frequently  sufficient  to  g^ve  rise  to  strong  spasms, 
while  reflex  actions  excited  by  irritating  the  distinct  nerves  of  the 
skin  are  generally  less.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  when  cold  air, 
or  cold  water,  restores  a  patient  from  a  state  of  syncope.  A  drop  <^ 
cold  water^  when  snapped  upon  the  iace,  rouses  the  subject  by  trans- 
mitting an  impression  through  the  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  nervous 
centres,  which  instantly  develops  an  exciting  nervous  influence  that  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  upon  the  heart  and 
extreme  blood-vessels.  The  same  law  governs,  also,  the  constant  mu- 
tual interchange  of  action  between  the  skin  and  alimentary  canal,  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  &C,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  From  these  ex- 
amples of  a  grreat  fundamental  law,  we  readily  obtain  the  modus 
operandi  of  mercury,  iodine,  blbters,  issues,  &;c.,  when  applied  to  the 
skin  (§  226,  232,  527  b,  559,  666). 

514,  e.  With  the  qualifications  stated  in  sections  458,  459^  it  is  '^  a 
general  law,  that,  whenever  general  spasms  are  excited  by  local  im- 
pressions, the  phenomenon  depends  on  no  other  communication  be- 
tween the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  than  exists  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
many  cases,  however,  local  irritation  of  the  nerves  gives  rise,  not  to 

general,  but  to  local  muscular  spasms.''  "  In  the  contraction  of  all 
ie  perineal  muscles  in  expelling  the  semen,  which  are  exerted  by 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  nores  of  the  penis,  the  spinal  cord  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  sensorial  impressions  and  the 
movements." — Miller. 

514,y!  Many  "muscles  invested  by  sensitive  membranes,  and  are 
not  themselves  exposed  to  the  direct  stimulus,  can  only  be  excited  to 
action  by  irritation  of  the  sensitive  property  of  their  investing  mem- 
brane, the  transmission  of  this  irritation  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  motor  influence  from  the  nervous  centres  to 
themselves.  Thus,  the  contractions  of  the  glottis  and  air-passages, 
excited  by  the  contact  of  irritating  gases,  are  not  the  immediate  result 
of  the  irritation  of  the  parts  themselves,  but  of  the  excitement  of  the 
sensitive  fibres  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  reflected 
influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  upon  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
muscles.  The  movements  of  deglutition  belong  to  this  class.  The 
stimulus  of  the  morsel  in  the  fauces  excites  the  act  of  deglutition.  In 
this  case,  the  sensitive  nerves  which  transmit  the  impression  to  the 
nervous  centres  are,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the 
superior  laryngeal,  and  the  branches  of  the  fifth,  sent  to  the  soft  palate 
and  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  motor  nerves  for  the  movements  of 
deglutition  are  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  par  vagum.  A  like 
explanation  applies,  also,  to  the  irritations  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  the 
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spbincten  of  the  bladder.  The  muBcles  cannot  be  themselves  stimu- 
lated by  the  excrement  and  the  urine ;  but  these  matters  act  upon  the 
sensidve  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  excite  the  spinal  cord, 
which,  as  if  constantly  charged  wiih  motor  injluenccy  reacts  upon  the 
musdet.  In  this  case  the  phenomenon  appears  to  depend  on  no  other 
communication  between  the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  than  exists  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Hence,  after  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow,  these 
sphincters  become  relaxed.*' — Muller. 

The  operation  of  cathartics  involves  more  complex  laws.  These 
are  agents  of  specific  virtues,  and  are  capable  of  modifying  the  vital 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  parts  remotely  situated.  Their  di- 
rect impression  is  exerted  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  but  the 
muscular  is  brought  into  increased  action  both  by  contiguous  and  re- 
mote svmpathy  (§  497).  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  remote 
sympathy  is  concerned  in  the  ordinary  peristaltic  movements  that  are 
induced  by  the  natural  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  475,  490); 
though  observation  assures  us  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  the  nat- 
ural stimuli  maintain  the  movements  without  any  well-pronounced  re- 
flection of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  muscular  coat  (§  475,  490). 
But  in  the  case  of  cathartics,  something  more  happens.  The  influence 
beine  extended  to  the  nervous  centres,  the  nervous  power  is  propa- 
gated through  motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  by  which  the  various  influ- 
ences of  these  agents  are  increased,  as  in  the  experiments  by  Wilson 
Philip  (§  491). 

514,  ^.  The  sphincters  remain  contracted  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
fieces  and  urine.  This  is  owing  to  the  permanence  of  the  impression 
upon  the  mucous  tissue,  which  maintains  an  excitement  of  the  nervous 
influence  till  the  excretions  are  again  deposited.  And  so  of  the  con- 
tinued influences  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  long  after  the  agenta 
themselves  have  ceased  to  operate ;  the  impressions  remaining  upon 
the  parts  where  their  direct  action  had  been  exerted.  In  this  way 
miasmata,  the  virus  of  the  mad  dog,  mercurial  and  other  remedies 
which  may  be  slow  in  the  fiill  development  of  their  effects,  establish 
their  influences  where  their  direct  action  may  fall,  and  these  are  subse- 
quently and  slowly  propagated  to  other  parts  (§  516,  nos.  2  and  6, 
518^,666). 

514,  A.  More  complex  examples  of  the  law  with  which  this  section 
was  begun  will  be  presented  hereafter.  Such  as  have  been  stated  are 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  senes  of  laws  which  are  soon  to  fol- 
low. But  we  see  ftom  examples  already  produced,  that  when  sym- 
pathies are  set  up  in  one  part  they  may  become  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thies in  other  parts,  and  chat  in  this  manner  remedial  and  morbific 
agents,  which  begin  their  action  on  some  ^ven  part,  may  establish 
very  complex  circles  of  sympathy,  each  modifying  the  others  through 
new  influences  upon  the  nervous  power  (§  228).  When  the  food,  tor 
instance,  as  in  ^  512.  induces  vascular  action  and  warmth  in  the  skin 
before  digestion  commences,  that  organ,  in  consequence,  reflects  salu- 
tary influences  on  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  promotes  digestion. 
When  tartarized  antimony,  in  small  doses,  establishes  its  sudorific  im- 
pression, the  skin  becomes  the  source  of  many  sympathetic  influences 
upon  other  organs ;  thus  showine,  also,  that  it  is  not  the  perspiration, 
but  the  vital  change  in  the  organ  itself  which  leads  to  results  that  can- 
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not  be  imitated  by  any  other  mode  of  exciting  this  excreCoxy  function. 
And  BOy  more  or  less,  of  other  parts  upon  which  the  antimony  may 
exert  its  primary  sympathetic  enect  (§  863,  e). 

Thus  it  happens,  that  whether  certain  remedial  agents  are  aj^lied 
to  the  stomacn  or  skin,  sympathetic  influences  are  propagated  to  each, 
OS  well  as  from  each  to  other  organs,  while  each,  in  its  turn,  reflects 
the  impressions  back  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  from  whence  they 
are  affain  returned  with  increased  intensity ;  or  organs  not  before  in- 
volvea  are  ultimately  brought  under  their  influence  (§  129  A,  674  d). 
And  so  of  disease  of  any  given  organ ;  which  is  only  equivalent  to  the 
influences  of  morbific  causes  (§  647,  660). 

If  two  or  more  remedial  agents  be  united,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
their  combined  effect  may  be  extended  from  the  stomach  to  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  from  thence  sympathetic  influences  propagated 
among  themselves,  and  variously  determined  upon  other  parts. 

514,  i.  We  may  now  regard  an  example  which  presents  a  union  of 
the  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  principles,  as  set 
forth  by  myself,  in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  influence ;  all  refera- 
ble to  one  common  law  in  its  connection  with  modifications  of  the  ner- 
vous power  (§  226),  Thus :  '*  Certain  cases,"  according  to  Marshall 
Hall,  "  as  hydrophobia,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  certain  remedies,  as 
strychnia,  cantharides,  &c,  not  only  induce  augmented  excitability, 
but  manifest  their  effects  upon  the  organs  which  are  physiologically 
under  the  dominion  of  the  excito-motory  power." 

514,  k.  Finally,  a  glance  at  the  physiology  of  the  contraction  of  the 
iris  may  idd  our  understanding  of  the  complex  sympathetic  influences 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  of  the  applicability  of  the  follow- 
ing physiological  laws  to  &e  modus  operandi  of  such  agents. 

It  is  first  worthy  of  obseiTation,  that  the  iris  may  be  pricked  with  a 
knife  without  exciting  contraction,  while  it  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light  (§  74  a,  188^  d,  136,  137).  The  co-operation  of  a 
sensitive  and  motor  nerve,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  is  neces- 
svy  to  this  phenomenon.  The  impression  upon  the  retina  being 
transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the  optic  nerve,  is  reflected  upon  the 
iris  through  the  motor  ciliary  nerve.  This  may,  perhaps,  open  the 
eyes  of  the  chemist  as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  vision  (§  188}  J,  500  n). 
But  it  is  a  more  interesting  fact,  that  when  one  eye  is  closed,  and  the 
other  open,  the  pupil  of  the  closed  eye  will  follow,  in  a  measure,  the 
movements  of  the  open  eye ;  and  this  will  happen  to  an  amaurotic  eye 
when  the  sound  one  is  expobed  to  the  stimulus  of  light  This  sympa- 
thy between  the  two  eyes,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  and  the  har- 
mony between  the  two  ears,  involve  very  delicate  considerations  as  to 
the  influences  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  may  be  employed  in  tracing 
out  the  philosophy  of  many  obscure  interchanges  of  action  among  dif- 
ferent organs,  either  in  tiieir  natural  states,  or  when  they  are  disturb- 
ed by  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

514,  /.  A  multitude  of  illustrations  may  be  brought  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  show  us,  also,  how  complex  may  be  the  influences  of 
moroific  and  remedial  agents,  and  how  the  mind  may  participate, 
when  these  agents  operate  upon  the  organic  properties  which  con- 
duct die  insensible  movements.  Thus,  sneezing  is  commonly  produ- 
ced by  the  action  of  stimuli  upon  a  nerve  of  common  sensibility  dis- 
tributed from  the  fifth  pair  to  the  mu6ou8  tissue  of  the  nose,  and  the 
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reflection  of  this  irritadoii  upon  the  respiratory  nerves.  But  the 
stimulus  of  the  sud'b  light  may  produce  sneezing  by  acting  first  upon 
the  optic  nerve,  and  through  that  medium  upon  the  nervous  centres. 
The  nervous  power  thus  developed  is  reflected  upon  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  through  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  which  impart  com- 
mon sensibility  to  the  nose  (§  198).  Here  a  new  sensation  arises, 
which  is  sent  back  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  nervous  power 
again  developed,  and,  according  to  relations  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause, 
the  nervous  power  is  now  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles, 
when  sneezing  follows  as  the  result  of  the  convulsive  movement. 
(See,  in  connection,  §  188^  dy  500  n.) 

The  mind  itself  will  do  the  same  thing  by  dwelling  intensely  on  a 
former  paroxysm  of  sneezing.  Here  the  nervous  power  is  excited  in 
a  direct  manner  by  the  mind,  and  is  then,  as  in  the  foregoing  case, 
directed  upon  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  And  so  of  sympa- 
thetic yawning,  sympathetic  micturition,  &c. 

514,  m.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  mostly  endowed  vnth  specific  sensi- 
bility, and  is  only  excited  by  odors,  while  they  have  no  such  effect 
upon  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  unless  the  odors  be  at  the 
same  time  of  a  pungent  nature ;  and  then  it  is  the  pungency,  not  the 
odor,  that  operates.  Odors  affect  the  mind  agreeably  or  disagreed* 
bly.  The  smell  of  a  rose  may  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  so 
impressing  the  brain  as  to  give  rise  to  a  pleasurable  sensation.  But, 
in  somo  constitutions,  its  impression  will  excite  a  very  complex  train 
of  sympathies.  Its  effect  may  be  at  first  pleasurable,  but  followed 
immediately  by  the  transmission  of  a  disturbing  influence  to  the 
heart,  or  stomach,  or  even  to  the  intestines.  The  heart  may  be  thus 
depressed  in  its  action,  the  stomach  nauseated,  and  the  bowels  have 
been  purged  by  the  same  cause.  Hence  the  poet's  expression,  to 
**  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain."  Even  the  recollection  of  disagree- 
able results  from  offensive  odors  brings  on  nausea  and  vomiting  (§ 
500,  t.     See,  in  connection,  ^  188},  d), 

Latot  of  Action  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  the  Propagation  qflm- 
prestions  in  it, 

514i,  a.  Having  now,  and  in  former  sections  (§  471-475,  477-496, 
500),  stated  the  most  important  fticts  and  laws  which  relate  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  whether  acting  independently,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  those 
which  concern  especially  the  latter  system.  But  the  cerebit>-8pinal 
is  so  interwoven  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
influences  which  appertain  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  must  be  more 
or  less  common  to  the  ganglionic  nerve  (§  115). 

514},  6.  The  following  laws  are  generally  inferable  from  what  has 
been  already  said  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  sympathy.  But,  I 
have  deemed  it  most  useful  to  the  young  student  of  medicine,  and 
possibly  to  the  more  advanced,  to  present  them  in  a  brief  and  sys- 
tematic form,  with  comments  of  a  practical  nature.  The  quotations 
are  from  Miiller,  unless  otherwise  stated.  In  this  branch  of  physiol- 
ogy, Miiller  is  eminently  philosophical;  and, in  thus  adhering  to  the 
path  of  nature,  he  is  arraved  in  opposition  to  those  chemical  and 
phyaieal  views  with  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  oblige  the  mare- 
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nalists  of  the  affe,  and  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  his  work  on 
Physiolofly.  After  yariously  expounding  the  laws  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple,  and  reasoning  as  a  philosopher  upon  the  abstract  subject  of  re- 
flex nervous  influence,  like  Marshall  Hall,  and  others,  he  cuts  loose 
from  all  analogies,  and  from  the  wholo  philosophy  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties. As  in  the  equally  remarkable  case  of  Wilson  Philip,  he  as^ 
cribes  all  the  organic  functions  and  products  to  physical  ana  chemi- 
cal aroncies, — ^maintaining  that, 

"  The  formation  of  any  one  of  the  peculiar  secretions,  the  essential 
pit>ximate  constituents  of  which  do  not  exist  in  the  blood,  presupposes 
the  qpertUum  qf  a  special  chemical  apparatus^  whether  this  he  a  mem- 
brane or  a  glandy  Of  all  morbid  states,  he  affirms,  that  "  All  then 
phenomena  are  otoing  to  a  noxioui  matter  aheorhed  into  the  blood,  or 
generated  in  itJ* 

The  same  humoral  interpretation  is  applied  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  remedies,  which,  like  morbific  agents,  are  supposed  to  be  taken  into 
the  circulation  by  endosmosis  or  by  capillary  attraction,  and  it  is  quite 
**  uncertain f**  he  says,  **  whether  the  matters  are  first  received  into  the 
biood-vends  or  lymphatics  y^^yLmA.v&^^  Elements  of  Physiology,  Also, 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  37,  note,  56,  note, 
565,  570,  684,  685  ;  and  this  work,  §  494,  dd. 

I  have  thus  adverted  again  to  the  discrepances  in  the  views  of  this 
philosopher,  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  value  of  hb  luminous 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  sympathy,  since  they  contemplated  no  theo- 
retical conclusions  in  pathology  or  therapeutics. 

515.  It  is  still  a  controverted  question  how  far  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  though  in  their  nat- 
ural state  the  intimate  physiological  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer admit  of  no  doubt  (§  459).  Microscopical  investigations  have 
been  carried  on  extensively  with  reference  to  this  inquiry  by  Valentin, 
y  olkmann,  Bidder,  Miiller,  Remack,  HenU,  Purkinje,  Rosensthat,  Pap- 
penheim,  and  some  others  less  known  in  the  walks  of  physiology.  As 
may  be  readily  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  and  the 
means  relied  upon,  there  has  been  great  discrepancy,  and  even  entire 
opposition,  in  the  principal  statements  and  conclusions ;  all  tending 
to  sti^dngthen  my  objections  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  anatomicfd 
and  physiological  inquiries  (§  131.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm,,  vol. 
i.,  p.  699-712;  and  Examination  rf Reviews,  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  6,  89). 

We  know  enough,  however,  of  the  relations  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  cerebro-spinal  systems,  and  of  their  conniptions  with  other 
parts,  and  enough  of  the  phenomena  which  grow  out  of  those  rela- 
tions, to  lay  down  the  important  laws  of  sympathy;  and  these  are 
what  we  require  for  practical  purposes. 

Of  the  Actions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  in  Involuntary  Motions. 

516,  a.  1.  *^  All  the  parts  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathet- 
ic nerve  are  incapable  of  voluntary  motion." 

2.  "  The  parts  which  are  supplied  with  motor  power  by  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  still  continue  to  move,  though  more  feebly  than  before, 
when  they  are  separated  from  their  natural  connections  vnth  the  rest 
of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  wholly  removed  from  the  body** 

This  is  an  important  fact,  as  contributing  to  prove  that  the  viscera 
of  organic  life  are  not  dependent  on  the  nervous  power  for  the  ac- 
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tioiM,  but  that  all  the  essential  processes  are  carried  on  by  properties 
peculiar  to  themselves  (§  184,  188,  205-216»  222-232,  475,  476-492, 
494,  500). 

516,  b.  Clear  demonstrations  of  the  foregoing  law  abound  in  the 
history  of  organic  life.  That  in  relation  to  the  extirpated  heart, 
which  has  been  stated  in  a  former  section,  is  alone  abundantly  con- 
clusive (§  498,  e). 

516,  c.  Again,  if  the  intestines  be  removed  from  the  body,  and  some 
part  of  them  irritated,  their  motion  is  increased,  "  and  this  effect  con- 
tinues long  after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  does  not  immediately 
attain  its  gp-eatest  deoree."  And  so  with  the  heart  (§  516,  b).  Its 
contractions  may  not  oegin  till  some  seconds  after  it  is  irritated,  and 
they  may  then  be  long  continued  (§  516,  nos.  6  and  7).  The  phenom- 
enon, and  its  causes,  are  the  same  as  when  the  leaflets  of  the  mimosa 
sensitiva  contract  when  irritated  by  a  pin. 

516,  J.  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  examples,  a  type  of  all  the 
movements  which  arise  from  continuous  sympathy  (§  498, 524,  no.  2), 
and  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  organic  properties,  of  their  inde- 

Sendence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  active,  vitaJ  nature  of  the 
ilatation  of  the  heart  (§  498,  e).  The  principle  is  of  great  moment 
in  a  pathological  and  therapeutical  aspect.  \Ve  see,  for  example, 
that  the  direct  facts,  and  the  analogy  supplied  by  the  active  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  heart,  substantiate  a  rhythmic,  consentaneous 
movement  of  the  arteries  (§  384).  We  carry  this  with  the  other  facta 
to  pathological  conditions.  Thus,  when  the  extreme  capillaries  of 
the  skin,  as  of  the  finger,  for  instance,  or  any  other  part,  are  irritated 
mechanically,  or  by  any  chemical  or  other  agent,  an  inflammation 
may  be  excited  at  the  point  irritated ;  ju^t  as  the  heart,  or  intestine, 
is  roused  into  action  by  the  prick  of  a  pin.  The  inflammation  then 
extends,  progressively,  from  the  point  irritated,  the  finger  throbs,  its 
principal  artery  begins  to  pulsate,  and  finally  the  radiid.  And  so  of 
the  irritation  of  the  ducts  of  glands,  by  which  the  glandular  secretion 
is  increased.  At  other  times,  remote  sympathy,  or  the  operation  of 
the  nervous  power,  is  simultaneously  brought  into  action  (§  498,^)  f). 

3.  **  Hence,  all  the  parts  endowed  with  motion  and  supplied  witn 
nerves  from  the  sympathetic,  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  independent  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,"  as  well  as  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  same  affirmation  is  true  of  the  muscles  of  animal  life  (§  487, 
494  d). 

4.  "  The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  can,  however,  exert 
an  active  influence  on  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  their  motor  power" 
(§222-232,475). 

This  is  a  venr  important  physiological  fact  to  the  physician,  and  is 
fully  established  by  the  experiments  of  Philip,  Valentin,  Miiller,  and 
others,  and  is  conspicuously  shown  by  the  efllects  of  the  passions. 

It  is  through  the  liability  of  the  whole  body  to  be  influenced  by  the 
nervous  power  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  throug[h  the  sympaUietic 
nerve,  as  well  as  through  their  own  nervous  contributions,  that  I  in- 
terpret the  whole  philosophy  of  sympathetic  diseases,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  all  morbific  and  remedial  agents  when  they  affect  parts  that 
are  distant  fix)m  the  direct  seat  of  the  action  (§  495-507). 

5.  "  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  tend  to  show,  that  distinct 
parts  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  movements  dependent  upon  them. 
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as  of  the  heart,  for  example,  do  not  derive  their  nenroua  influence 
from  diBtinct  regions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  every  part  of  them,  can 
exert  an  influence  on  the  motions  of  the  heart,"  of  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels, of  the  intestinal  canal.  Sec.  (§  476-492,  494  d). 

6.  Next  follows  a  most  important  physiological  law,  when  applied 
pathologically  and  therapeutically,  and  by  which  I  explain  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  long  after  the  ces- 
sation of  their  direct  action. 

^*  The  movements  excited  in  organs  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  irritation  applied  to  them  or  to  their 
nerves,  are  not  transitory  and  momentary  contractions.  They  are 
either  enduring  contractions,  or  they  consist  of  a  Umg-continued  modi" 
Jicatiem  of  the  ordinary  rhythmic  action  of  the  organ.  Hence,  in  these 
organs,  the  reaction  consequent  on  the  irritation  is  entirely  of  longer 
deration  than  the  action  of  the  stimulus**  (§  514  g^  516,  no.  2,  c,  487  e). 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  nervous  influence  as  it  respects  its  effect 
on  the  great  organs  is,*  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip, 
and  others,  equally  so  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  se- 
cretion. 

The  foregoing  law  is  founded  upon  experiments  in  which  the  irri- 
tation produced  by.  agents  is  not  directly  morbific,  such  as  galvanism 
and  mechanical  irritants.  If  such  causes,  therefore,  will  continue  to 
derange  the  actions  of  the  organic  viscera  after  the  operation  of  the 
causes  is  withdrawn,  those  which  are  truly  morbific  will  continue  in 
action  longer,  and  establish  disease  more  permanently  through  the 
same  channel.  And  so  of  remedial  agents.  The  law  is  shown,  nat- 
urally, by  the  unabated  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles  after  the 
evacuation  of  urine  and  of  fecal  matter. 

This  physiological  law,  therefore,  is  of  vast  moment  in  interpreting 
the  effects  of  remedial  agents,  corresponds  with  that  natural  condition 
which  is  set  forth  in  §  514,^,  shows  us  how  the  influence  of  an  emetic 
or  cathartic  may  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  lungs,  the  brain,  &;c.,  long 
after  their  most  characteristic  effects  are  over ;  or  how  an  uninter- 
rupted and  cumulative  action  of  the  foregoing  nature  may  be  main- 
tained by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  or  by 
the  peculiar  change  which  leeches  establish  in  the  vessels  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and,  finally,  how  a  morbific  cause  of  yet  other  spe- 
cific virtues  may,  by  its  momentary  action  on  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  or  lungs,  &c.,  be  kept  up  in  those  tissues  long  after  the  re- 
mote cause  is  withdrawn,  and  progressively  shed  a  morbific  influence 
over  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§  150,  498/  545,  549,  550,  558  a> 
559,  666).  The  impression  is  maintained,  in  all  the  cases,  upon  the 
or^nic  constitution  of  the  organs  immediately  impressed,  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  the  agents  themselves  have  ceased  their  operation. 
While  that  impression  remains  the  influence  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
erted continues  to  modify,  more  or  less,  the  vital  nature  oi  the  parts, 
and  to  be  propagated  with  various  effect  upon  distant  organs.  We 
have  seen  the  simple  physiological  elements  operating  through  the 
combined  media  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  in 
section  514,  f  as  it  respects  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter muscles,  and  in  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  the  persists 
ence  of  their  contraction  after  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  and  fteces. 
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Now»  that  principle  which  physiologidts  haye  limited  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  natural  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  sphincters,  is  most 
extensively  applicable  in  resolving  the  problems  of  disease  and  of  re- 
medial inflaeoce0»  and  I  shall  cany  it,  m  connection  with  the  forego- 
ing law,  far  into  die  labyrinth  of  organic  life,  as  it  may  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  pathologist  and  therapeutist  In  the  aspect,  alone, 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  amount  and  frequency  of  doses,  &c.,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  the  law  is  of  incalculable  magnitude  ($  857). 
The  same  impressions  which  are  left  upon  the  bladder  and  rectum 
after  the  evacuation  of  their  contents,  and  which  continue  to  propa- 
gate the  neiTOus  power  upon  the  sphincter  muscles,  and  to  maintain 
them  in  a  state  of  contraction  till  the  urine  or  the  fasces  again  accu- 
mulate, equally  appertain  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  Qence  I 
deduce  ^  important  practical  rule  for  the  regulation  of  doses,  the 
frequency  of  their  repetition,  the  order  of  their  application,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  disease,  the  nature  of  the  agents  employed^ 
the  duration  of  their  effect,  &c. ;  all  of  which  is  amply  sustamed  by 
the  results  of  practice,  especially  those  which  sd  constantly  accrue  from 
excessive  doses,  and  their  repetition  before  the  influences  of  the  pre- 
ceding shall  have  duly  abated,  or  where  other  means  should  have 
been  substituted.  There  is  nothing,  I  say,  of  greater  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  circuit  of  medicine  than  what  is  mvolved  in  this 
section,  and  in  those  which  I  shall  have  brought  to  its  illustration. 
We  must  attend  to  the  physiological  facts.  The  effects  of  mistaken 
practice  are  entirely  insufficient  to  enlighten  the  understanding.  Phys- 
iology must  be  brought  back  as  the  basis  of  pathology,  the  ground- 
work of  therapeutics;  keeping  ever  before  us  those  natural  laws 
through  which  the  evil  and  the  good  of  practical  medicine  are  essen- 
tially determined.  However  various  the  causes  and  the  phenomena, 
a  concurrence  of  principle  and  of  laws  obtains*  among  the  whole ; 
which  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  doctrines  here  taught  have  their 
deep  foundation  in  nature  (§  237).  There  is  nothing  that  can  assure 
us  more  emphatically  of  the  importance  of  sweeping  away  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  doctrines  of  life,  of  disease,  of  tnerapeutics,  than  the 
facts  about  which  I  am  now  interested,  and  the  mischief  which  has 
arisen  either  from  removing  pathology  and  therapeutics  from  their 
proper  foundation,  or  in  deriving  their  foundation  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist  (§  5}  a,  350^,  350},  819,  &a). 

7.  The  next  following  law  shows  that  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
essentially  a  system  by  themselves,  that  their  actions  are  carried  on 
by  their  own  inherent  powers,  and  are  essentially  independent  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  the  great  office  of  the  sympathetic  nervb  is  to  main- 
tain a  harmony  or  concert  of  action  among  them.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  capital  error  occurs,  that "  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
involuntary  motions  lies  in  the  sympathetic  nerve*'*  (§  516,  no.  2). 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  involuntary  motions,  aud  the  cause 
of  their  type,  lies  neither  in  the  brain  nor  m  the  spinal  cord,  but  in 
the  sympathetic  nerve  itself.  Even  the  influence  of  the  ganglia  is  not 
necessary.  The  branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  an  orean  may 
be  entirely  removed,  the  twigs  distributed  to  the  subdtance  of  the  or- 
gan only  being  left,  and  the  motions  will  be  maintained  as  before,  the 
reciprocal  action  between  the  muscular  fibres  and  these  ultimate  ner- 
vous twigB  being  apparently  adequate  to  their  production." 
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Tbe  phenomena  are  the  same  in  plants.  They  depend,  not  on  di0 
nervous  power,  but  on  the  organic  properties  of  every  part.  This  ap- 
pears from  Miller  himselfi  who  says  thatj  "  to  excite  the  motion  of 
the  leaflets  and  petioles  of  the  mimosa,  it  is  not  necessary  that  either 
the  intumescence,  or  even  the  leaves,  should  be  touched.  The  t^imv- 
lus  may  be  applied  to  a  more  or  less  distant  part  (§  184,  207,  208, 
233,  257,  490,  502,  524,  no.  2.  Also,  Med.  and  Phyt,  Camm.,  voL 
L,  p.  17,  474-480,  572 ;  and  Euays  on  the  PkUoiophy  of  VUaliiy  and 
of  the  Modu9  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents,  p.  42, 43,  note). 

8.  Now  follows  the  great  law,  that,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
separate  nature  of  the  organic  properties  and  their  essential  independ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power,  the  organic  properties  may  be  greatly 
in^uenced  through  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  What 
b  said,  however,  of  the  "  extreme  branches  of  the  sympathetic"  must 
be  regarded  as  erroneous  (no.  7),  though  it  be  probable  that  influ* 
ences  may  be  determined  sympatfaetic^ly  through  the  ganglia  and 
plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  (§  459).  The  law  is  thus  express- 
ed by  Miiller : 

*'  Although,  from  the  foregoing  observations  (no.  7),  it  is  certain  that 
the  extreme  minute  branches  of  the  sympathetic  have  still  the  power 
of  regulating  the  movements  of  the  parts  not  subject  to  the  will  (when 
such  parts  are  abstracted  from  the  oody),  yet  it  is  not  less  true  that 
both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  ganglia  themselveS)  when  in 
a  state  of  irritation,  exert  an  influence  on  these  movements  as  long  as 
the  contractile  organs  are  connected  vnth  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are,  however,  also  to  be 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  power  of  the  sympathetic  itself,  which 
would,  without  them,  become  exhausted"  (§  524,  no.  6). 

The  last  clause  of  the  foregoing  law  is  inapplicable  to  the  foetus 
vrithout  brain  and  spinal  cord  (§  493,  b).  It  is  nevertheless  true,  how- 
ever, in  a  general  sense,  that  "  the  phenomena  of  radiation  and  coinci- 
dence of  sensations,  of  the  associated  and  reflected  motions,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  action  of  the  sympathetic,  and  comprehend  by  hr 
the  greater  part  of  the  sympathetic  phenomena  fi)rmerly  attributed 
to  its  influence." 

The  second  clause  involves  all  the  phenomena  of  remote  sympathy, 
of  the  operation  of  the  passions,  and  of  other  direct  cerebro-spinal  in- 
fluences on  the  organic  viscera  (§  227,  230). 

9.  I  would  vary  the  phraseology  of  the  follovring  law,  to  render  it 
more  confi>rmable  with  the  facts.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  any  longer  charged  with  the  influence  derived  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  than  dunng  its  connection  with  those  parts.  So 
far  as  this  nerve  manifests  an  influence  afl:er  that  connection  is  sever- 
ed, it  is  itself  the  source  of  that  influence  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  sus- 
tained by  the  foetus  without  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

<*  It  results,"  says  Miiller,  '*  from  the  fact  already  stated  (nos.  7  and 
8),  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  charged,  as  it  were,  vrith  nervous 
ppwer  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
sources  of  nervous  influence ;  but  that,  when  once  charged,  it  con- 
tinues to  emit  this  influence  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  even 
when  the  farther  supply  is,  for  a  time,  diminished"  (§  516,  nos.  7  and 
8;  §  520,  524,  no.  5). 

The  foregoing  fact  clearly  evinces  a  certain  independence  of  the 
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sympathetic  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  becomes  strongrly 
pronounced  when  the  latter  is  wanting  in  the  foetal  state,  or  when  de- 
stroyed by  disease. 

10.  The  next  law  shows  that  the  action  of  agents  is  incomparably 
greater  upon  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  than  upon  their 
trunks.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  as  to  the  sym- 
pathetic.    Thus : 

'*  The  influence  of  narcotics  locally  applied  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  does  not  extend  to  the  distant  organs  which  the  nerve  sup- 
plies ;  but  these  organs  may  be  paralyzed  by  the  direct  narcotization 
of  the  minute  nervous  fibrils  which  are  distributed  to  them." 

The  principle  is  general,  extending  to  all  other  agents,  and  has 
been  misapplied  by  Miiller,  and  many  others,  to  sustain  the  humoral 
patbolojry  (§  826,  d.     Mtd.  and  PAy«.  Comm.t  vol.  L,  p.  563,  564). 

11.  The  next  following  law  will  be  seen  to  be  important  in  inter- 
preting some  of  the  various  phenomena  of  sympathy,  when  they  orig- 
mate  m  the  sympathetic  nerve.     Thus : 

"  The  laws  of  reflection  (in  the  cerebro-spinal  system)  stated  in  the 
third  chapter  of  this  section  prevail,  likewise,  in  the  actions  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Strong  impressions  on  parts  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  nerve  may  be  propagated  to  the  spinal  cord  [and  brain], 
and  give  rise  to  motions  of  parts  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system." 

As  an  illustration  of  this  law,  "Volkmann  has  observed  convulsions 
of  the  body  produced  by  irritating  the  intestines  of  a  decapitated 

frog.'; 

with  the  head  on,  and  in  animals  more  susceptible  than  frogs,  the 
foregoing  law  becomes  extensively  applicable  to  agents  applied  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  other  viscera  that  are  especidly  supplied  by  the 
mnpathetic  nerve.  Thus,  nux  vomica  produces  spasmodic  action  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  while  opium,  &c.,  relieves  them  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  all  the  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  voluntary  and  respiratory  muscles  that  arise  from  affections  of 
the  abdominal  organs  depend  upon  irritations  transmitted  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  their  subsequent  reflection  upon  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  Hence,  also,  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  in  the 
vomiting  excited  by  irritation  of  the  intestines,  by  irritation  of  the  kid- 
neys, of  the  uterus,  &c.  And  so  of  the  natural  movements  of  the  re^ 
spiratory  muscles  (§  500). 

12.  **  Impressions  on  parts  of  which  the  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  are  communicated  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and 
excite  the  motor  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  by  reflection." 

The  foregoing  law  is  an  extension  of  no.  4,  and  is  the  most  impor* 
tant  of  well-ascertained  laws  in  medicine,  as  explaining  all  the  sym- 
pathetic influences  of  disease,  all  the  influences  of  remedial  and  mor- 
bific agents  exerted  upon  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  their  direct 
action ;  except  such  phenomena  as  may  also  fall  more  or  less  under 
the  laws  II  and  13,  in  connection  with  which  this  law  should  be  con- 
sidered.— {Med.  and  Phy$.  Comm.^  vol.  i.,  p.  569-572.) 

13.  "  Reflected  action  oi  the  sympathetic,  from  an  impression  com-' 
municated  to  the  spinal  cord  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  is  a  frequent 
occurrence." 

The  <*  frequenc^r  of  the  occonrence"  is  such,  that  it  is  through  the 
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foregoing  law,  and  the  12th,  that  remedial  agents  operate  upon  the 
•rganic  syatem  when  applied  to  the  akin,  that  diseafles  of  the  skin  af- 
fect the  abdominal  Tiscera,  that  the  contact  of  cold  air  suddenly  in- 
creases the  excretion,  or  the  discharge,  of  urine,  &c.  The  12th  law 
is  involved,  since  both  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves  of 
the  skin  are  the  media  of  transmittea  impressions.  The  chain  of  in- 
volved influences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  pathologically  and  ther- 
apeutically. As  one  of  a  thousand  illustrations,  if  tobacco  applied  to 
the  skin  produce  vomiting,  the  effect  is  first  propagated  to  uie  ner- 
vous centres,  from  which  it  is  reflected  upon  the  stomach  through  &e 
motor  fibres  of  the  par  vag^m  and  sympathetic  nerve.  This  irritation 
of  the  stomach  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  impression  from  tobacco  upon 
the  stomach  (§  500,  503).  It  is  then  returned  to  the  nervous  centres 
through  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles  through  the  motor  nerves 
of  those  organs. 

But  there  are  other  profound  influences,  and  other  circles  of  sym- 
pathy simultaneouslv  established.  The  oi^nic  properties  of  the 
stomach  are  affected,  sympathetic  influences  are  reverberated  upon 
the  skin,  excited  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  the  liver,  and  oth- 
er important  organic  viscera,  while  these  influences  also  mutually  re- 
act upon  the  several  oreans,  respectively,  and  involve  other  parts, 
such  as  the  uterus,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  voluntary  muscles, 
the  sphincters,  the  senses,  the  mind,  &c.,  in  the  deep  complexity  of 
results.  And  all  this  astonishing  consecutive  series  of  effects,  moving 
forward  under  the  most  precise  and  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the  work  of  a  moment,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  simple  application 
of  a  leaf  of  tobacco  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  (§  502). 

517.  Finally,  the  nervous  power  may  be  determined  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
physical  and  moral  causes,  with  much  of  the  variety  of  effect  which  it 
produces  on  other  parts  (§  230,  512). 

*  518,  a.  '*  In  certain  organs,  which  are  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  sympathetic  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  at  the  same  time,  a 
voluntary  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  only  after  the  long  continu- 
ance of  a  centripetal  or  sensitive  impression." 

So  far  as  this  principle  is  operative,  it  goes  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
markable peculiarities,  the  versatile  and  complex  nature,  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  (§  500,^'  and  k).  The  urinary  bladder, 
for  example,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  presents  the  fol- 
k>wing  phenomenon :  ''  The  will  does  not  come  into  operation  until 
*a  considerable  accumulation  of  urine  has  taken  place ;  in  other  words, 
not  until  the  fluid  has  made  a  long-continued  impression  on  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  the  bladder,  and  through  the  medium  of  these  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis*'  (§  500,  e), 

518,  h.  Analogies  evidently  occur  in  the  viscera  over  which  the  will 
has  no  control,  while  the  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  principle  as  ascer- 
tained in  the  foregoing  manner ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  long  incuba- 
tion of  miasmata,  of  £e  hydrophobic  virus,  mercurial  influences,  &;c., 
and  the  sudden  accession  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  respectively 
give  rise  (§  500  e,  514  gy  516,  no.  6).  In  sections  500,^*  and  k,  are 
some  remarkable  facts  which  will  deter  us  from  rejecting  difficult 
problems  in  sympathy  (§  513,  no.  6,  523,  nos.  6  and  7). 
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519.  The  following  law  is  a  farther  exemplificatioii  of  the  forego- 
ing comments  (§518,  b),  and  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  11th  and  12th  laws.     Thus  : 

**  Many  parts  which  are  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  ca- 
pable of  involuntary  motion  only,  become  associated  with  the  motions 
of  parts  subject  to  volition ;  a  part  of  the  voluntary  motor  influence 
being  communicated  involuntarily  to  them ;  just  as  in  the  associate 
motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles." 

Of  this,  examples  are  afforded  by  the  iris,  the  vesicula  seminalis, 
and  intestine  (§  500,  e). 

520.  The  problem  is  propounded  by  MuUer,  *'  Can  reflex  phenom- 
ena be  produced  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  through  the  influence  of  the 
ganglia,  and  independently  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  1" 

He  IB  disposed  to  answer  the  question  negatively,  and  observes  that, 
'<  We  are  at  present  entirely  ignorant  as  to  whether  irritations  in  one 
organ  ever,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic,  give  rise  to  sym- 
piuhetic  movements  in  another."  And  yet  when  he  comes  to  reason 
m>m  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  remarks  that,  *'  in  many  cases,  it  is 
probable  that  the  reflections  are  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
sympathetic  alone;"  and  again,  that  in  such  cases,  '*it  is  probable 
that  the  sympathetic  nerve  alone  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
phenomena."  This  is  enforced  by  the  considerations,  that, ''  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  organic  or  sympathetic  nerves,  namely,  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  either  origin  or  termination  of  them,  their  want  of 
(definite)  arrangement  into  trunks  and  branches,  and  the  increase  in 
dieir  course  which  they  frequently  undergo,  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
their  actions  being  propagated  in  all  directions^om  the  central  painti 
of  the  ganglia" 

This  was  the  old  doctrine,  and  that  such  is  the  fact  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  under  certain  circumstances,  appears  to  be  evinced  by  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathy  (§  497),  and  by  the  fostus 
without  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  seems,  also,  to  have  been  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Henld,  Grangier,  and  Valentin,  upon  the  in- 
testines. But  careful  attention  is  necessary,  in  these  cases,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  due  alone  to  the  independent  organic  properties  of 
any  part,  from  that  which  is  owing  to  an  influence  exerted  upon 
those  propei^ies  by  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.,  507,  516,  nos.  7 
and  8). 

521.  "It  is  not  proved,  and  several  facts  have  been  observed 
which  are  opposed  to  the  belief,  that  the  ganglia  can  exert  an  insula- 
ting action  so  as  to  impede  the  transmission  of  motor  influence  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord"  (§  523,  no.  4). 

All  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  in  organic  life  appear  to  be  oppo- 
sed to  this  belief 

522.  **  It  is  not  certain  that  the  ganglia  are  the  cause  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  being  withdrawn  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will." 

It  is  probable  that  the  cause  is  inscrutable,  since  it  is  owing  to  pe- 
culiarities in  the  vital  as  well  as  mechanical  constitution  of  the  two 
systems  of  nerves.  We  see,  however,  that  influences  are  as  readily 
transmitted  from  the  brain  to  the  organic  viscera  as  the  will  operates 
on  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  while  the  passions  scarcely  operate  in 
animal  life,  they  have  a  powerful  and  rapid  effect  on  oiganic. 
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Latoi  of  the  Sensitive  Funetione  of  the  Syn^pathetie  Nerve. 

523.  1.  *'  The  sensadooB  in  parts,  tbe  nerves  of  which  belonff  to 
the  sympathetic  system,  are  faint,  indistinct,  and  undefined ;  distinct 
and  defined  sensations  being  excited  in  them  only  by  violent  causes 
of  irritation"  (§  201,  b). 

2.  "  The  sensitive  impressions  received  by  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
although  conveyed  to  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  may  not  be  perceived 
by  the  sensorium"  (§  199^,  451). 

3.  "  The  impressions  which  give  rise  to  reflex  motions,  whep  con- 
veyed to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  are,  in  most  in- 
stances,  not  productive  of  sensations;  while  those  impressions  which 
are  received  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves  always  give  rise  to  sensations" 
(§  199i,  451). 

4.  "  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  do  not  prevent  tbe 
transmission  of  centripetal  actions  in  that  nerve  to  the  spinal  cord. 
They  have  not  an  insulating  power  over  its  centripetal  currents" 
«  621). 

5.  *'  The  ganglia  are  likewise  not  the  cause  of  the  impressions  on 
the  sympathetic  nerve  being  unattended  with  true  sensation." 

6.  *'  In  many  cases,  irritation  of  a  violent  nature  in  organs  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic  nerve  gives  rise  to  sensations  in  those  parts.  In 
other  cases,  the  irritation  being  less  violent,  the  sensations  in  the 
parts  affected  are  indistinct,  while  distinct  sensations  are  present  in 
other  parts  supplied  with  cerehro-spinal  nerves^*  (§  518,  b). 

We  have  examples  of  the  first  kind  in  inflammations  of  the  intes- 
tmes  and  liver ;  of  those  of  the  second  kind,  in  the  troublesome  itch- 
ing of  the  nose  and  anus  in  affections  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  pain 
of  the  shoulder  in  hepatic  and  cardiac  diseases,  of  itching  of  the 
glans  penis  in  chronic  affections  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 

7.  *'  The  secondary  sensations  in  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  consequent 
on  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  occur  especially  at 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  organs  affected." 

Morbid  states  of  the  stomach  produce  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the 
throat  \  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  obstinate  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces  from  gastric  derangements,  which  are 
not  inflammatory.  In  all  these  cases,  remote  and  continuous  sympa- 
thy are  more  or  less  in  combined  operation.  An  ignorance  of  the 
laws  which  govern  in  such  instances  leads  many  physicians  to  apply 
their  remedies  to  the  parts  where  the  sensation  is  felt,  or  the  inflam- 
mation appears.  There  is  also  a  special  sympathy  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Smoking,  for  instance, 
often  brings  on  an  attack  of  the  piles ;  though  an  intermediate  chain 
of  morbific  influences  is  also  propagated  to  the  anus  through  the 
stomach  and  liver  (§  498/,  514  A). 

Laws  of  the  Organic  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

524,  a.  1.  ''When,  in  consequence  of  impressions  on  sensitive 
nerves,  pecretions  take  place  in  distant  parts,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  are  probably  the  medium  of  communication."  Thus,  **  impres- 
sions on  internal  mucous  membranes,  as  by  hot  drinks,  frequently 
give  rise  immediately  to  a  general  sweat." 
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This  M  precisely  similar  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  effect  of  food  in 
lighting  up  a  warmth  in  a  cold  skin  (§  512). 

The  foregoing  law  is  true,  in  a  general  sense  (§  455,  458,  459,  490, 
493  &,  516,  nos.  7  and  8).  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine which  I  have  projected  as  to  remote  sympathy,  and  through 
which  I  interpret  all  diseases  that  spring  up  as  consequences  of  each 
other,  and  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts 
remote  from  the  seat  of  their  direct  influence.  It  is  Tariously  express- 
ed in  the  preceding  laws. 

If  hot  water  operate  upon  the  stomach  and  transmit  its  influence 
through  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  system  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body,  it  is  clearly  in  tibe  same  way  that  tartarized  antimo- 
ny produces  a  sweat  over  the  whole  cutaneous  organ  when  it  deter- 
mines nausea,  or  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  therefore,  also,  when  it  acts 
upon  the  stomach  in  a  more  insensible  manner.  And  so  of  the  re- 
mote influences  of  other  remedies,  or  of  morbific  agents,  or  of  gastric, 
or  any  other  primary  disease.  If  it  be  the  principle  as  laid  down 
physiologically,  it  must  be  equally  the  same  for  analogous  effects  in 
disease,  or  in  its  treatment. 

2,  "  There  prevails  a  consent  of  action  between  the  different  parts 
of  a  secreting  membrane.  Thus,  the  state  of  one  spot  influonces  the 
condition  of  the  whole  extent  of  a  mucous  membrane"  (§  498^)  516, 
nos.  2,  3,  and  7). 

This  is  the  continuous  sympathy  as  expounded  in  this  work.  It  is 
more  or  less  manifested  in  most  of  the  diseases  of  all  dssues,  and  al- 
though not  a  fimction  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  have  retained  the 
law  under  that  denomination  (§  141,  498,  520). 

3.  **  A  particular  state  of  one  organ,  such  as  inflammation,  or  a  se- 
creting action  in  it,  often  causes  the  production  of  a  similar  state  in 
other  parts." 

This  proposition  is  intended  in  a  specific,  not  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  disease  of  one  part  gives  rise,  sympathetically,  to  diverse  af- 
fections of  other  parts.  It  refers  to  peculiar  states  of  disease  in  which 
remote  sympathy  is  often  remarkably  characterized.  Thus,  ''inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle  may  be  replaced  by  inflammation  of  the  parotid ; 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  be  transferred  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain ;  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  one  organ  may 
give  rise  to  increased  secretion  in  another."  So  of  the  extension  of 
rheumatism  and  gout  from  one  part  to  another  of  very  different  or- 
ganization (§  142). 

524,  h.  Where  sympathies  of  the  foregoing  nature  arise,  there  is 
often  a  special  relation  of  natural  functions  between  the  respective 
parts,  as  between  the  uterus  and  mammae.  Or  such  relation  appears 
to  be  pronounced  only  by  morbid  states,  as  between  the  parotid  and 
testis,  and  the  parotid  and  mammae,  in  the  mumps  (§  142). 

524,  c.  As  resulting  from  the  foregoing  (no.  3),  though  apparently 
the  reverse  of  it,  we  have  the  important  effect  of  sympathy,  &&t  when 
disease  springs  up  in  distant  parts  as  a  consequence  of  some  affection 
of  other  parts,  the  secondary  affection  often  proves  curative  of  the 
primary  one.  It  is  the  same,  in  principle,  as  when  blisters,  setons, 
&c.,  relieve  some  internal  malady.  Many  sympathetic  diseases  have, 
as  it  were,  a  great  final  cause,  as  a  part  of  die  natural  constitution  of 
animals.    The  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  which  supervene  on 
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▼enouB  coDgestioii  often  relieve  a  more  formidable  affection  of  the 
veins  (§  803,  804,  905.  Alao,  Med.  and  Phys.  Camm.,  vol.  iL,  p.  519- 
524).  Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the 
pleura,  supervening  on  pneumonia,  may  assuage  the  latter  affection. 
Phthisis,  supervening  on  gastric  disease,  sometimes  removes  the  lat- 
ter condition.  Eruptions  of  the  skin  relieve  disease  of  the  internal 
viscera.  The  hepatic  action  which  leads  to  morbid  redundances  of 
bile  overcome  cerebral  or  other  congestions  and  inflammations,  and 
the  effusion  relieves  the  liver ;  while  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflamma- 
tion of  all  parts  to  relieve  itself  by  some  morbid  product,  whether  the 
disease  be  primary  or  secondary.  Nature,  in  these  cases,  has  suppli- 
ed indications  for  the  hand  of  art ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  in- 
direct and  spontaneous  course,  we  should  abstract  blood,  or  hasten 
to  establish  those  changes  which  result  in  increased  secretions,  &c. 
While,  also,  we  are  accomplishing  these  results,  which,  abstractedly 
considered,  are  depletive,  we  are  acting,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the 
diseased  properties,  either  by  a  direct  impression  upon  them  by  the 


remedies,  or  indirectly  by  the  nervous  power  (§  503).  But  this  is 
mainly  true  of  the  natural  processes  as  it  respects  spontaneous  hem- 
orrhage. All  the  other  natural  effusions  are  greatly  wanting  in  those 
direct  remedial  effects  which  are  exerted  by  therapeutical  agents  that 
lead  to  similar  products. 

''  The  principle  of  the  balance  of  sympathy  teaches  us  how  we  must 
avoid  aggravating  the  morbid  condition  of  one  organ  by  the  means 
which  we  apply  to  another;  but  it  also  teaches  us  how  we  may  pro- 
duce a  change  m  the  state  of  one  organ  directly  inaccessible  to  us  by 
effecting  an  appropriate  change  in  another.*' — Muller.  Here  Muller 
is  any  thmff  but  a  humoralist,  as,  also,  throughout  his  disquisition  on 
the  laws  of  sympathy ;  though  in  other  places  he  lays  down  the  broad 
doctrine  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents  produce  their  eflects  by 
absorption  into  the  circulation  (§  494  dd,  514}  a.  Also,  Med,  and 
Phys.  Comtn,,  vol.  i.,  p.  563-571). 

524,  d.  It  might  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  the  fact  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties and  actions  being  liable  to  disease  is  inconsistent  with  the  great 
laws  of  recuperation  and  self-preservation.  But  it  is  not  so ;  since 
morbific  agents  being  permitted,  their  occasional  deleterious  action 
grows  out  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life,  which 
IS  physiologically  designed  for  the  healthy  processes.  That  these 
processes  may  be  carried  on,  the  properties  of  life  must  be  susceptible 
of  beine  acted  upon  by  foreign  agents,  as  food,  &c.,  and  universally 
by  the  blood.  They  must  also  be  liable  to  modifications  in  their  na- 
ture, that  certain  specific  functions  may  be  instituted  fi:om  time  to 
time,  as  the  processes  of  gestation,  lactation,  &c.,  and  the  powers  of 
all  other  parts  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  these 
transient  modifications.  And  so  of  other  changes,  as  from  infancy  to 
childhood,  from  childhood  to  puberty,  &c.  (§  153-159).  Now  the 
changes  which  arise  in  disease  are  analogous  to  those  of  gestation, 
lactation,  and  more  remotely  to  those  which  occur  at  puberty ;  and  they 
are,  therefore,  necessary  consequences  of  the  natural  and  essentiid 
constitution  of  the  vital  properties  when  noxious  agents  act  upon  them. 
We  therefore  return  again  to  our  proposition  that  it  is  even  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  final  cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  properties 
of  life  to  the  influence  of  salutary  agents.    And  hence,  also,  the  natu- 
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ral  law  of  adaptation  (§  136)  extends  to  morbid  states  of  the  system ; 
being,  for  example,  the  principle  already  adverted  to,  which  pro- 
tects the  general  system  against  those  morbid  changes  in  the  blood 
that  ensue  upon  local  diseases,  and  diseased  parts  against  the  irrita- 
tion of  their  morbid  products  (§  74,  129,  137  c,  143  c,  150-162, 155, 
156,  387,  524  ^,  944  c,  980,  1019). 

4.  *'  The  ganglia  appear  to  be  the  central  parts  from  which  the 
vegetative  influence  is  aistributed  to  the  dififi^rent  organs." 

5.  *^  This  radiating  influence  appears  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  in- 
dependent of  the  brain  and  spinsJ  cord''  (§  520,  516,  no.  9). 

6.  "It  appears,  however,  that  the  bram  and  spinal  cord  are  the 
main  source  whence  the  power  of  the  organic  nerves  is  gradually  ren- 
Qfvated." 

7.  Finally,  it  is  the  great  oflice  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  through 
the  medium  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  to  maintain  all  parts  in  con- 
certed action..  Every  organ,  through  this  channel,  is  rendered  sensitive 
to  the  condition  of  each  other,  and  they  so  interchange  their  influences 
upon  each,  that  the  wtiole  are  maintained  in  those  relative  states  of 
action  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  From 
the  exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  sympathetic 
sensibility,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  this  function,  arise  those  dis- 
turbances that  are  inflicted  by  organs  upon  each  other,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic efifects  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  (§201, 227,  455,  459, 
449). 

OF   THE   SYMPATHIES   OF   THE   INDIVIDUAL   TISSUES. 

Sympathies  of  Similar  Tissues, 

525,  a.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  (§  85-98, 
133-143).  We  have  seen  that  tissues  of  a  similar  vital  constitution 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  sympathize  with  each  other ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  secondary  disease  should  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  primary,  though  such  is  apt  to  be  the  case  (§  140,  141, 
149-152). 

The  most  frequent  instances  of  morbid  sympathies  in  tissues  of  the 
same  nature,  but  remote  from  each  other,  occur  in  the  following  or- 
der (§  162) : 

1.  The  venous  tissue,  in  the  form  of  venous  congestion  (§  786,  ice,), 

2.  The  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation. 

3.  The  serous  tissue,  as  seen,  especially,  in  dropsical  affections. 

4.  The  mucous  tissue. 

5.  The  cellular  tissue. 

6.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

7.  The  nervous  tissue. 

8.  The  arterial  tissue. 

9.  The  muscular  tissue. 

10.  The  osseous  and  cartilaginous  tissues. 

525,  b.  When  similar  tissues  sympathize  with  each  other,  the  sym- 
pathetic disease  and  its  phenomena  are  apt  to  be  similar  to  the  pri- 
mary affection;  while,  in  the  case  of  sympathies  arising  among  dif> 
ferent  tissues,  the  phenomena  are  different  in  each,  even  though  the 
primary  and  secondary  affections  be  of  the  same  general  nature,  as, 
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however,  tbey  are  not  wont  to  be.  Wben  like  tiMues  sympathise 
with  each  other,  the  diaeases  and  the  phenomena  are  most  analogous, 
because  the  same  tissue  in  difTeront  compound  organs  has,  respect- 
ively, modifications  of  the  organic  properties  that  are  more  alike  than 
those  of  different  tissues.  And  hence,  mainly,  the  greater  difference 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  diseases  of  different  tissues  (§ 
133-140). 

525,  c.  When  disease  springs  up  in  tissues  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, but  remote  fix)m  each  other,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  tissues,  for  example,  the  primary  affection  often  exists  in  some 
ether  part  or  paits,  as  the  digestive  organs,  and  is  generally  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  secondary  affection.  In  these  cases,  which 
are  common,  the  successive  secondary  affections  may  be  more  owing 
to  direct  sympathy  with  the  parts  primarily  diseased  than  to  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  tissue  secondarily  affected  upon  other  parts 
of  its  own  denomination.  This  is  an  important  practical  considera- 
tion, for  upon  its  just  estimate  will  depend  much  of  the  treatment  in 
any  given  case  of  disease  (§  902  m,  905).  It  is  also  equally  true  that 
the  sympathetic  affections  which  supervene  among  conH)ound  organs 
are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  different  from  the  primary  aiiection. 

62%  a.  Tissues  morbidly  affected  sympathize,  continuously,  in  their 
several  parts,  most  readily  in  the  following  order  (§  133-136,  498) : 

1.  The  venous  tissue,  in  congestion  or  sub-inflammation. 

2.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

3.  The  cellular  tissue. 

4.  The  mucous  tissue. 

5.  The  fibrous  tissue. 

6.  The  serous  tissue. 

7.  The  glandular  tissue. 

8.  The  dermoid  tissue. 

9.  The  nervous  tissue. 

10.  The  muscular  tissue. 

11.  The  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues. 

12.  The  arterial  tissue. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  vital  constitution  of  each  tissue,  disease  is 
apt  to  be  confined  to  that  which  it  first  invades,  but  to  disturb  the 
condition  of  other  parts  with  which  it  ma^  be  associated  (§  133-136). 
Thera  are,  indeed,  some  striking  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  as, 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is  often  propagated  to  the 
heart,  and  sometimes  to  a  mucous  tissue.  Inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary air-cells  is  very  apt  to  be  extended  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver  to  its  investing  membrane.  In- 
deed, the  serous  membranes  generally  participate  in  the  morbid 
states  of  the  other  tissues  with  which  they  are  associated ;  nor  can 
much  intensity  of  disease  affect  any  tissue  without  disturbing,  more 
or  less,  the  condition  of  its  associate  tissues.  But  there  is  much  va- 
riety in  these  respects,  even  in  continuous  organs,  as  between  the 
stomach  and  the  small  and  large  intestines.  If  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  small  intestine  be  actively  inflamed,  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  a 
like  condition  in  the  peritoneal  coat,  when  the  mucous  inflammation 
may  subside  as  a  sympathetic  consequence;  thus  representing  the 
double  operation  of  the  law  in  ^  524,  no.'  3.    But,  however  severe- 
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If  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  may  be  affected  wi^  mflammation, 
Jhe  disease  is  rarely  propagated  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the  organ,  but 
fiur  more  readily  to  the  serous  or  other  tissues  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

In  re^>ect  to  the  arterial  tissue,  when  we  regard  the  extreme  and 
capillary  series  as  the  instruments  of  all  diseases,  and,  therefore,  al- 
ways involved  in  morbid  action  in  the  diseased  states  of  all  other  tis- 
sues, it  must  rank  as  the  first  in  its  liability  to  continuous  and  remote 
sympathetic  influences. 

The  aiterial  tissue  itself  is  but  little  subject  to  oth^r  conditions  of 
morbid  action ;  and  when  the  lar^  arteries  become  inflamed  in  any 
part,  the  disease  remains  very  circumscribed.  They  have,  also,  no 
great  action  in  their  natural  state ;  it  being  their  o4&ce,  mainly,  to 
serve  as  conduits  for  the  blood.  Nevertheless,  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  sympathetic  irritations,  either  by  continuous  or  remote  sym- 
pathy (§  516,  no.  2,  d).  The  next  series,  or  the  capillary  arteries, 
are  reservoirs  of  blood  to  the  extreme  vessels ;  and  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  this  function,  they  have  their  vital  properties  and  actions 
more  strongly  pronounced,  and  are  readily  ana  manifestly  influenced 
by  the  nervous  power,  as  abundantly  shown  in  blushing,  &c.  (§  512,  b). 
Hence,  from  this  natural,  physiological  constitution,  this  series  of  the 
arterial  system  is  more  liable  than  the  larger  to  irritations  and  aug- 
mented actions,  as  manifested  in  most  inflammations. 

We  come  next  to  the  extreme  series,  in  which  the  capillary  arte- 
ries terminate ;  and  here  we  find  the  vital  properties  developed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  This  is  known  from  their  being  the  essential  in- 
struments cS*  all  healthy  and  morbid  processes ;  and  the  changes  in 
their  phenomena  and  pix)ducts  during  cfisease  evince  the  rapidity  and 
great  extent  in  which  these  properties  and  actions  may  be  modified 
by  the  nervous  power,  and  which  are  brought  about  in  an  instant  of 
time  wh^n  that  power  is  developed  by  the  mind  (§  227,  500,  516  ^). 
Sympathy,  therefore,  plays  an  incessant  and  extensive  round  among 
this  extreme  series  of  vessels,  both  in  health  and  disease.  A  breath 
of  cold  air  may  arrest  the  secretion  of  sweat,  and  simultaneously  de- 
termine an  increased  flow  of  urine,  or  fever  will  as  suddenly  aug- 
ment both  excretions.  Coming  to  disease,  and  the  influence  of  reme- 
dial agents,  this  natural  relationship  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the 
same  physiological  principle,  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  principal 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  organic  properties  being  now  more  suscep- 
tible than  in  health,  and  the  nervous  power  more  intensely  developed 
by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  its  operation  roust  be  more  rapid, 
extmisive,  and  profound,  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case.  Hence, 
in  part,  inflammations,  &c.,  are  liable  to  spring  up  in  rapid  succession 
in  various  remote  organs,  after  their  invasion  of  any  one  part. 

526,  b.  Next,  as  to  the  venous  tissue.  Here  the  sympathies  are 
ffreat,  both  of  the  remote  and  continuous  kind,  particularly  the  latter 
(§  498).  It  is  especially  through  the  natural  physiological  sympathies 
of  the  veins,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  they  co-operate  in 
circulating  the  blood,  as  also  the  error  of  the  physical  doctrine  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  which  supposed  that  this  most  prevalent  and  fatal 
disease  depends  on  obstacles  to  the  circulation  and  consequent  stag- 
nation of  the  blood.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  expound  the 
pathology  of  this  affection  upon  purely  vital  grounds,  and  in  conform- 
ity vrith  physiological  laws  (§  786,  &c.).    The  main  physiological  prin* 
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ciple  of  a  sympatlietic  nature,  however,  should  be  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  before  us.  The  venous  radicles  possess  a  vigor- 
ous action  which  is  constantly  influenceci,  through  continuous  sympa- 
thy, by  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  by  the 
quantities  of  blood  transmitted  to  them ;  and  that  the  trunks  of  the 
veins  have  a  most  visible  action  is  shown  by  their  rapid  contraction 
and  dilatation  when  cold  or  heat  may  operate  upon  the  skin.  This 
action  is  simultaneous,  or  nearly  so,  over  a  large  extent  of  the  veins, 
and  is  the  result,  of  continuous  sympathy  with  the  arterial  system,  as 
well  as  dependent  on  the  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  from  the  ar- 
teries to  the  veins.  But,  when  an  increased  quantity  is  transmitted, 
the  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  in  no  respect  mechanical,  but  produced, 
in  part,  by  the  greater  impression  which  is  thus  made  upon  the  ex- 
quisite susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties  of  the  veins. 

From  these  few  remarks  as  to  the  vital  endowments  of  the  veins, 
and  of  the  active  functions  they  perform,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
hfi  quite  liable  to  morbific  influences,  and  that  remote  and  continuous 
sympathy  of  a  morbid  nature  must  have  a  ready  operation  among 
them  (§  74,  117,  137,  155,  156,  387,  422,  514  A,  624  d). 

526,  c.  In  respect  to  the  lymphatic  system,  the  principle  of  continu- 
ous sympathy,  as  in  the  veins,  is  strongly  exhibited  under  the  influence 
of  irritating  agents.  If  a  lymphatic  become  inflamed  at  some  point  in 
the  skin,  the  inflammation  may  extend  rapidly  along  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  glands,  also,  will  take  on  the  same  condition.  Here 
is  the  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  Here  it  is,  and  in  the  lacteals, 
that  the  humoral  pathologists  suppose  that  morbific  agents  enter  the 
circulation  and  corrupt  the  blood,  or  remedial  ones  step  in  to  purify 
it,  and  transmute  it  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  state  t  But,  since  the 
needle,  whose  prick  nay  propagate  an  extensive  inflammation  along 
the  course  of  a  lymphatic  vessel,  is  not  absorbed,  nor  the  leecl^s  which 
remove  the  inflammation,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper,  of  the  mad  dog,  &c.,  do  not  produce  their  eflects  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  absorption  (§  268,  &c.  Also,  Med,  and  Phys,  Camm.,  vol.  i., 
p.  480-514). 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  especially  owing  to  constitu- 
tional predispositions,  as  in  scrofula.  When  disease  is  developed  in 
any  one  or  more  of  these  glands,  others  readily  take  on  the  same  state 
of  inflammation.  While,  therefore,  under  special  circumstances,  re- 
mote sympathy  predominates  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  continuous 
form  is  mostly  witnessed  in  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

In  the  great  plan  of  organic  Design,  those  inlets  of  the  absorbent 
system,  the  lacteals,  are  greatly  exempt  from  morbific  influences. 

526,  J.  Sympathies  between  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  and 
between  the  nerves  themselves,  are  more  or  less  in  progress,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body.  Their  phenomena,  however,  are  not  very 
manifest,  unless  the  nerves  of  some  particular  part  sustain  an  irrita- 
tion (^  501).  Thus,  the  irritation  from  stone  in  the  bladder  occasions 
morbid  sensations  in  the  penis.  Other  examples  occur  in  §  513,  no.  6. 
When  disease  is  produced,  sympathetically,  in  the  brain,  or  spinal 
cord,  or  nerves,  by  morbid  states  of  other  organs,  it  is  not  due,  as  sup- 
posed by  Miiller,  to  sympathy  with  the  nerves  of  the  parts  so  aflected, 
but  to  the  morbid  change  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  such  parts. 
In  this  respect,  the  sympathies  of  the  nervous  system  with  other  or 
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gans  observe  the  same  laws  aa  apply  to  otber  sympathizing  parts 
(§230). 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  sympathies  which  occur,  specifically,  in 
the  nervous  tissue,  since  it  is  the  medium  through  which  remote  sym- 
pathies take  place.  Continuous  sympathy  we  know  to  be  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  final 
cause  of  the  nervous  system  is  protected  by  an  unusual  exemption  of 
this  system,  especially  such  parts  as  supply  the  organic  viscera,  from 
severe  morbid  conditions,  which  never  fail  to  inflict  great  injuries  upon 
other  parts.  It  is  also  true  that  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous 
tissue  are  not  easily  reached  by  remedial  agents ;  and  the  injury  they 
inflict  on  other  parts  constantly  reacts  in  maintaining  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  tissue.  * 

The  sympathies  of  which  I  am  speaking  refer  to  the  changes  which 
may  be  produced  in  the  organic  state  of  the  nervous  system,  not  to 
the  transmission  of  impressions,  nor  to  the  development  and  influences 
of  the  nervous  power,  excepting  so  far  as  this  power  may  be  produc- 
tive of  direct  changes  in  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  ner- 
vous tissue  (§  230).  The  general  convulsions  that  arise  from  irritation 
of  the  nervous  expanse  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  from  teething,  &c, 
imply  no  absolute  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  only 
a  strong  development  of  the  nervous  power,  and  its  forcible  determina- 
tion upon  the  muscles  that  may  be  spasmodically  afiected  (§  223-226, 
233.  500). 

I  therefore  think  that  authors,  as  Marshall  Hall,  for  example,  in  his 
work  on  the  Nervous  System,  are  vnrong  in  considering  ''  all  convul- 
sive affections  to  be  dUecues  of  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  sys- 
tem." On  the  contrary,  I  apprehend  that  in  most  of  these  cases  there 
is  no  actual  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  that  this  question  should  be  rightly  settled. 
The  '*  principal  causes,'*  says  Dr.  Hall, ''  are  dental  irritation  acting 
through  the  fifth  nerve ;  eastric  irritation  acting  through  the  pneumo* 
gastric ;  and  intestinal  irritation  acting  through  the  spinal  nerves." 

Now,  we  have  variously  seen  how  the  nervous  power  may  be  pre- 
tematurally  excited,  and  determined  with  various  eflect  upon  the  or- 
gans of  organic  and  animal  life ;  being  so  constituted  as  to  be  exquis- 
itely susceptible  to  a  vast  variety  of  natural  causes  (§  22^,  227,  600).' 
The  muscles  of  animal  life  are  naturally  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  nerves;  this  being  a  special  ordination  in  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous power  and  the  mobility  of  muscles  of  animal  life,  to  enable  the 
will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  so  as  to  produce  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  other  causes  to  render  it  subservient  to  respiration  (§  205, 
208,  226,  233,  500  c).  Hence  convulsions  readily  spring  up ;  while, 
irom  the  nervous  system  being  only  a  regulator  of  functions  m  organic 
life,  preternatural  mfluences  of  the  nervous  power  give  rise  to  other 
phenomena  in  that  division  of  life.  Owing,  also,  to  these  constitu- 
doual  peculiarities,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties  of  the  animal  muscles,  the  nervous  power,  when  determin- 
ed with  violence  upon  them,  rarely  occasions  disease ;  while  in  respect 
to  the  same  properties  in  the  organic  system,  vvhere  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent modification,  and  the  nervous  power  a  diflerent  physiological 
function,  it  readily  proves  morbific  (§  133-150,  452-456). 

We  have,  therefore,  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  to  show  that 
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Dr.  Hall's  pathology  is  wrong.  The  conrulsions  to  which  he  refer* 
as  actual  diseases  of  the  spiiial  system,  affect  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  upon  which  the  will  may  operate  with  violence  in  an  instant,  or 
which  are  peipetually  held  in  action  hy  the  nervous  power  fi>r  the  per« 
Ibrmance  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  to  carry  out  the  office  of 
the  sphincters.  A  slight  irritation,  therefore,  propagated  to  the  ner- 
vous centres  may  rouse  these  natural  motions  into  irregular  and  more 
violent  ones,  witliout  producing  any  more  disease  in  the  nerves  or  the 
musdes,  than  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  will,  or  bv  those 
causes  which  maintain  the  movements  of  respiration.  Again,  if  a  cere- 
bro-spinal  nerve  be  irritated,  convulsions  are  produced,  and  the  same 
is  done  by  a  shock  of  the  electric  fluid.  Now,  these  results  are  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  natural  convulsions  which  are  supposed  to  de-- 
pend  on  disease  of  *'  the  true  spinal  system  of  nerves."  If  we  analyase 
the  supposed  cases,  the  same  conchuions  will  follow.  When,  in  one 
case,  the  gum  is  lanced  down  upon  the  tooth,  the  convulsions  may 
cease  immediately.  In  another,  or  when  the  convulsions  depend  on 
gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  a  dose  of  morphia,  or  an  emetic^  or  an 
enema,  or  warm  bath,  will  generally  remove  the  convulsions  very 
speedily,  and  they  are  not  apt  to  return. 

Diseases  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  do  not  often  occa- 
sion convulsions ;  which,  indeed,  are  commonly  independent  of  any 
disease  of  the  nervous  system.  When,  however,  they  do  give  rise  to 
convulsive  movements,  or  when  such  result  follows  an  aroction  of  a 
nerve,  as  in  traumatic  tetanus,  there  is  no  morbid  state  svmpatheti- 
cally  exeited  in  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the  convul- 
sions are  owine  to  a  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  mus- 
cles as  in  the  foregoing  cases.  Here,  the  disease  of  the  nervous  tis- 
sue is  exactly  equivalent,  in  developing  the  nervous  power,  to  the 
irritation  propagated  to  the  nervous  centres  by  dentition,  intestinal 
irritation,  6cc.  It  sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that  a  division  of  the 
affected  nerve,  in  tetanus,  will  at  once  remove  the  spasms. 

When,  therefore,  convulsions  arise  from  dentition,  or  intestinal  irri- 
tation, we  apply  our  remedies  to  the  gums,  &c.,  and  not  to  the  s|»- 
nal  cord,  or  to  its  nerves.  Such  as  may  depend  upon  disease  of  the 
nervous  centres,  or  of  a  nerve,  are  obstinate,  ana  the  treatment  is 
then  directed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  part  which  may  be  thus 
affected. 

Here,  also,  we  learn  the  importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  correct  theory.  Convul-> 
sive  movements,  under  most  circumstances,  have  a  very  similar  char^ 
acter ;  and  to  ascertain  their  causes,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  other 
symptoms  and  other  considerations.  Nevertheless,  they  are  apt  to 
have  certain  differences  in  some  affections.  Those  of  tetanus  have 
the  strongest  peculiarities ;  and  here  there  is  a  very  limited  state  of 
disease  at  the  wounded  part,  but  idiopathic  tetanus  may  depend  upon 
intestinal  disease.  But,  there  is  often  a  complete  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ordinary  convulsions  from  dentition,  and  gastric,  and  intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  those  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy ;  whatever  may  be 
the  exciting  causes  in  either  case.  Since,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  die 
highest  importance  to  ascertain  the  particular  causes,  we  institute  a 
diagnosis  through  other  attending  facts. 
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Sympathies  of  Dissimilar  Tissues. 

527,  a.  Morbid  sympathies  of  much  intensity  occur  less  freouently 
among  organs  of  different  organization  than  among  many  oi  those 
which  are  constituted  alike,  with  the  exception  of  the  mucous  tissue 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  parts,  ana  between  the  skin  and  oth* 
er  parts.  Between  these  two  organs  and  all  others  there  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  the  most  intimate  connection  by  sympathetic  influ* 
ences,  especially  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  512) ;  and  it  is 
through  this  natural  relation,  and  the  increased  susceptibility  of  diseas- 
ed parts,  that  remedial  agents  so  readily  exert  their  effects  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  all  orflrans,  when  such  agents  are  applied  to  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal or  to  the  skin. 

527,  b.  Sympathies  between  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alitnentary 
canal  and  other  tissues  are  variously  considered  in  the  progress  of  this 
work.  Those  between  the  skin  and  other  tissues  deserve  farther  con- 
sideration in  this  place.  Their  predominance  and  intensity  between 
that  organ  and  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  are  shown  in  the  depend- 
ence of  a  vast  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  upon  primary  dis- 
ease of  the  latter  tissue.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  such 
is  the  fact  even  in  relation  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox, 
when  it  occurs  spontaneously,  and  probably  also  in  the  inoculated 
form ;  though,  in  the  last  case,  there  must  be  first  a  reflected  influ- 
ence from  the  artificial  pustule  of  the  skin  upon  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  from  whence  the  influence  is  propagated  back  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  (§  902,  m).  This  construction,  so  opposed  to  the 
humoral  pathology,  is  sustained  by  the  analogy  which  is  supplied 
by  most  other  cutaneous  affections,  and  by  the  direct  fact  that  the 
eruption  of  scarlatina  and  of  measles  appears  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat  before  it  does  upon  the  skin.  The  eruption,  especially 
of  measles,  is  apt  to  be  preceded,  also,  by  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  lungs,  as  well  as  by  cough.  But, 
as  will  have  been  seen,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  secondary,  or  sym- 
pathetic, disease  should  be  like  the  primary ;  especially  in  parts  that 
are  dissimilar  (§  527,  d).  If  this  paUiology  as  to  the  consecutive  or- 
der of  developments  be  true,  it  is  of  great  practical  importance ;  since 
it  assures  us  that  great  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  as  a  principal  seat  of  the  radiating  morbific  influen- 
ces. Hence,  it  is  found  that  irritating  cathartics  exasperate  the  fore- 
going diseases,  &o. 

Other  examples  abound.  Thus,  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin  is 
variously  morbific,  as  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  (§  527,  d)* 

Sympathies  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  naturally  instituted 
for  special  exigencies  of  the  animal  economy ;  but  these  organs  are  so 
constituted  in  thiir  relative  susceptibilities,  that  the  great  final  cause 
of  their  physiological  relations  shall  not  be  defeated  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  morbific  influences  from  one  to  the  other  (§  422,  and  references 
ihere). 

Sympathies  between  the  mucous  and  serous  tissues  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  health,  and,  therefore,  in  disease.  Since,  also,  the  same 
principles,  in  a  general  sense,  are  concerned  in  the  remote  influences 
of  remedial  agents,  we  thus  understand  why  medicine  taken  inwardly 
has  so  moderate  an  effect  upon  peritonitis,  or  plenritis,  &c. ;  and  this 
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pfailosopby  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  ready  action  of  cold  upon  the 
skin  in  developing  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  that  inflammation  may  be  often  overcome  by  blisters  or  other 
irritants  applied  to  the  skin.  Indeed^  so  extensive  are  the  natural 
sympathetic  relations  of  the  skin  to  most  internal  parts,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  inflammation  of  an  internal  tissue  or  organ,  that  may  not 
be  more  or  less  mitigated  by  irritants  applied  over  the  neighboring 
surface,  if  the  application  be  not  prematurely  made  (§  514,  2). 

There  is  a  veiy  intimate  sympathy  between  the  fibrous  membranes 
and  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues,  which  leads  to  the  determi- 
ndtion  of  morbific  influences  among  them  (§  141,  b). 

527,  c.  Sympathies  of  diflcrent  tissues  with  each  other,  of  much  in- 
tensity, are  more  common  in  parts  that  are  distant,  than  among  the 
tissues  of  one  and  the  same  compound  organ. 

527,  d.  When  sympathies  arise  among  different  tissues,  they  are,  as 
I  have  said,  apt  to  be  more  or  less  different  from  the  primary  affec- 
tion, or  if  alike,  their  phenomena  more  variable  than  among  tissues 
of  the  same  organization  (§  525).  The  primary  affections  may  be 
mild  while  the  sympathetic  are  severe.  This  relative  mildness  and 
intensity  is  constantly  seen  in  the  supervention  of  inflammations  and 
congestions  in  remote  parts  as  consequences  of  some  minor  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach,  or  other  digestive  organs,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  severe  diseases  of  all  parts  are  subdued  by  the  action  of  reme- 
dial agents  upon  the  stomach.  So,  again,  the  action  of  cold  upon 
the  skin  induces,  sympathetically,  inflammation  of  any  of  the  tissues 
of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  intestines,  uterus,  liver,  ligaments,  &;c. ;  but 
here  no  actual  disease  is  produced  in  the  skin,  and  the  morbific  agent 
is  also  of  a  negative  nature.  Hence  a  difficulty,  notwithstanding  its 
importance,  of  detecting  the  original  source  when  a  complex  series 
of  sympathetic  affections  have  ensued  (§  527,  b). 

Sympathies  of  Individual  Tissues  in  their  Relation  to  each  other  m 
ComjHmnd  Organs,  and  with  entire  Organs, 

528.  When  any  tissue  of  a  compound  organ  becomes  the  seat  of 
disease,  the  influence  of  such  disease  is  felt,  more  or  less,  by  all  the 
tissues  of  such  an  organ,  where  the  primary  disease  is  at  all  severe ; 
especially  in  the  organs  of  organic  life.  The  tissues,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  are  secondarily  affected  may  or  may  not  sustain  the  same 
character  of  disease  as  the  original  affection ;  and  this  will  depend 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  organ.  The  sympathies,  for  instance, 
between  the  different  tissues  of  the  lungs  are  far  greater  than  be- 
tween the  different  tissues  of  the  stomach,  and  I  may  say,  indeed,  of 
any  other  organ.  If  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  be  even  severe- 
ly inflamed,  the  influence  generally  remains  limited  to  that  tissue,  and 
will  far  sooner  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  plilmonaiy  mucous 
membrane,  than  it  will  be  extended  to  the  cellular,  muscular,  or  se- 
rous tissue  of  the  stomach,  however  much  it  may  otherwise  disturb 
their  functions.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  lungs ;  especially  when  the  cellular  or  parenchymatous  tissue  of 
these  organs  is  actively  inflamed,  or  when  chronic  disorganizing 
inflammation  invades  the  same  tissue.  In  either  of  the  cases,  the  in- 
flammation is  apt  to  be  propagated,  sooner  or  later,  both  to  the  serous 
and  mucous  tissues  of  the  organ  (§  115-117,  129,  132-155).    And 
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here  may  be  obserred  a  wise  ordiDation  of  Nature  for  the  ultimate 
relief  of  so  grave  a  disease  as  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
main  substance  of  the  lungs ;  an  augmented  secretion  of  mucus  or 
serum  contributing  to  that  result,  in  connection  with  a  curative  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  action  which  is  necessary  to  those  increased 
products  (§  74, 117, 129, 137, 155, 156,  387,  422,  524  d,  525).  When 
these  redundant  secretions  take  place,  the  general  law  is,  that  the 
primary  and  secondary  inflammations  begin  to  abate.  The  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  secondary  disease,  independently  of  the  depletive  effect, 
18  seen  in  the  frequent  abatement  of  chronic  muco-inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  of  the  stomach,  when  it  may  supervene  in  one  organ  or 
the  other  as  a  sympathetic  consequence  of  a  primary  inflammation  of 
either  (§  905). 

SYMPATHIES   OF   COMPOUND   ORGANS   WFTH   EACH   OTHER. 

529,  a.  Compound  organs  generally  sympathize  most  readily  with 
each  other  in  proportion  to  the  relation  of  certain  functions  which  they 
may  perform,  ana  the  importance  of  those  functions,  the  stomach  al- 
ways excepted  (§  528).  These  groups  or  systems  of  organs  have  been 
already  specified,  and  the  sympathies  to  which  they  respectively  give 
rise  among  their  component  parts  sufficiently  designated  (§  124-130, 

149,  150). 

529,  b.  Morbid  sympathies  are  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  ac- 
cidental causes,  although  they  depend  essentially  upon  the  constitu- 
tional relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism  to  each  other.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  determination  which  is  given  to  sympa^ 
thetic  developments  by  almost  inappreciable  impressions  exerted  oy 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  some  particular  part,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  virtues,  one  agent  ultmiately  involving  the  whole 
system  in  morbid  action,  or  one  remedy  being  as  extensively  curative 
(§  149) ;  while  others,  far  more  intense  and  rapid  in  their  operation, 
are  very  circumscribed  in  their  analogous  sympathetic  effects  (§  149, 

150,  163).  In  the  case  of  the  morbific  agents,  where  many  organs 
are  brought  into  sympathetic  derangement,  the  various  results  may 
be  mostly  due  to  the  action  alone  of  a  single  cause,  as  with  the  mias- 
mata of  fever,  the  yirus  of  small-pox,  of  scarlatina,  &c.;  or,  the  com- 
plex results  may  be  ereatly  owing  to  the  united  action  of  many^causes. 
In  the  case  of  remedial  agents,  their  eflect  as  to  extent,  intensity,  &&, 
will  depend  much  upon  l£e  exact  nature  of  the  pathological  states. 

530.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long  journey  over  the 
enchanting  paths  of  sympathy,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  they,  to  whom 
the  mere  physiological  explorations  may  be  new,  will  have  gained 
many  treasures  that  wiU  adorn  their  knowledge,  and  render  medicine 
more  worthy  than  ever  their  veneration  and  care.  An  attentive  sur- 
vey of  all  the  fa(^  will  assure  them  how  far  they  have  lived  on  in  ig- 
norance, how  much  intellectual  enjoyment  has  been  lost,  how  they 
have  been  beguiled  into  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life ; 
and,  if  what  I  have  propounded  of  the  applicability  of  the  natural 
laws  of  sympathy  to  the  most  important  problems  in  pathology  and 
therapeutics  be  founded  in  truth,  the  realities  of  Nature  and  the  sub- 
stitutes of  art  will  strike  with  greater  force,  and  supply  a  never-failing 
source  of  advancing  knowledge,  a  shield  against  the  corruptions  of 
ignorance  or  ambition,  a  guide  to  practical  nabits,  and  a  blessing  to 
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the  sick.  The  physiological  laws  of  sympathy  are  settled  by  dem- 
onstration ;  as  well  settled  as  the  laws  of  eravitation»  or  any  of  the 
most  undoubted  in  physics  or  chemistnr.  Such  as  are  immediately 
applicable  to  the  higher  and  more  difficult  branches  of  medicine,  I 
have  selected  from  authors  who  have  had  no  such  objects  in  contem- 
plation,  that  they  might  come  unalloyed  with  the  suspicions  attendant 
on  theory.  My  attention,  in  this  respect,  has  been  mostly  turned  to 
the  fl^eat  Prussian  Physiologist,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  age,  and  to 
the  iDvaluable  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip.  I  commend  them  a^ain 
and  again  to  all  those  who  would  study  medicine  as  founded  in  Na- 
ture, and  escape  the  temptations  which  have  been  devised  for  the 
gratification  of  mdolencCp  or  for  the  accommodation  of  imbecility.  We 
have  seen  it  said,  in  high  quarters,  that  *'  the  time  is  approaching  when 
the/oundatUm  ojf  practice  on  the  laws  of  Organic  Chemistry  will  form 
the  distinction  between  the  enlightened  physician  and  the  mere  pre- 
tender" (§  5i  a,  289-292,  349  <i-376f ,  438*448).  I  r^>eat  the  decla- 
ration as  expressing  the  ascendant  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  all  who 
may  be  disposed  to  encounter  the  threatened  degradation  may  duly 
'roali2e  the  importance  of  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  their 
ground  (§  440,  o). . 

B.  Functions  especially  relative  to  the  Mental  Principle  and  Instinct, 

631.  The  present  subdivision  of  Peculiar  Functions  having  no  spe- 
cial relations  to  organic  life,  embraces  but  transient  subjects  for  con- 
sideration in  this  work  (§  460).    It  comprehends, 

1st   Voluntary  motion. 

2d.  Functions  by  which  the  mind  and  insti9k;t  act  on  external  objects. 

3d.  Ot?ier  mental  and  instinctive  fimctions, 

532.  The  subject  of  voluntary  motion  has  been  already  sufficiently 
examined  (§  215,  227,  232,  256,  257,  486,  487,  500). 

533.  The  functions  by  which  we  act  on  external  objects  are  per- 
formed threagh  volition  and  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  in  §  532. 

534.  a.  The  brain  co-operates  with  the  mind,  and  with  the  in- 
stinctive principle,  in  the  acts  of  intellection  or  instinctive  functions 
(§241,  500  0,/?). 

534,  b.  Although  the  soul  be  an  immaterial  and  imperishable  sub- 
stance, it  is  so  associated  with  the  brain,  that  a  healtny  state  of  this 
organ  is  generally  necessary  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  mind,  as 
it  18,  also,  to  those  of  instinct. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  mental  functions  suffer  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  suddenness  of  cerebral  disease ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  influences  of  the  brain  upon  organic  life.  There  is  not  always, 
however,  a  correspondence  between  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  brain 
and. the  resulting  affections  of  the  mental  principle.  Apparently 
slight  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  organ  will  suspend  or  abolish  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  while  in  other  cases  their  integrity  is  pre- 
served under  the  most  appalling  affections  of  the  brain.  It  is  also  re- 
markable in  those  cases  where  the  mind  is  least  affected  or  unimpaiF' 
ed,  that  the  organic  functions  are  apt  to  suffer  least — (Med.  and  Phy9, 
Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139,  note.) 
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VITAL  HABIT. 

635.  Vital  habit  relates  to  the  modifications  of  iiinctions,  and  the 
variations  of  their  results,  in  organic  and  animal  life,  as  arising  from 
the  repeated  or  continued  operation  of  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial 
agents.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  single  application 
of  a  vital  agent  will  establish  this  condition  (§  516  r,  no.  6 ;  §  545). 

This  simple  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  laws  in  medicine. 

536.  The  functions  of  organic  beings,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  are 
liable  to  ereat  and  more  or  less  durable  changes  from  the  foregoing 
causes.  I  have  applied  the  epithet  viuU  to  distinguish  this  constitu- 
tional law  from  those  ordinary  physical  habits  which  are  almost  pecu- 
liar to  man,  and  of  which  vital  habit  is  a  common  result. 

537.  The  functions  of  animal  life,  in  man  especially,  are  more  un- 
der the  influence  of  vital  habit  than  the  organic.  The  latter  are  vari- 
ously affected,  as  to  habit,  by  climate,  season,  food,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  and  by  disease.  The  results  of  habit  are  most  im- 
portant in  its  relation  to  the  groups  of  causes  now  mentioned. 

538.  Habit  is  liable  to  be  more  strongly  pronounced  in  plants  and 
animals  by  certain  influences,  particularly  domestication,  climate,  and 
soil,  than  in  man.  Thus,  as  to  vegetables,  the  ricinus  communis  is  an 
annual  herbaceous  plant  in  America,  while  in  India  and  Spain  it  is  a 
woody  perennial  tree.  The  acquired  power  of  enduring  cold  is  stri- 
kingly manifested  in  man,  animals,  and  plants  (§  442,  &c.). 

539.  a.  The  philosophy  of  vital  habit  consists  either  in  a  tendency 
of  any  given  condition  of  the  vital  states  to  remain  without  change, 
as  a  consequence  of  its  duration,  or  in  certain  impressions  or  changes 
that  are  produced  in  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  operating  cause,  by  which  their  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  the  particular  cause  or  causes  is  diminished  or  increased 
(§  176-215).  The  philosophy  is  alike  applicable  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind  as  to  those  of  the  vital  principle,  and,  of  course,  to  the  func- 
tions of  each  (§  173-176). 

539,  b.  In  animal  life,  therefore,  habit  concerns  the  senses,  volun- 
tary muscles,  and  the  intellectual  and  instinctive  faculties.  In  organ- 
ic life,  it  refers  to  the  organic  properties  and  functions  of  every  part, 
whether  organic  or  animal,  and  takes  in  their  sympathies,  and,  of 
course,  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  110-117,  201,  495,  &c.). 

539.  c.  Since,  also,  the  influence  of  habit  in  either  life  generally 
relates  to  the  particular  agents  only  by  which  it  is  induced,  we  learn 
the  advantages  of  interchanging  cathartics,  anodynes,  &c.  (;§  149, 163, 
550).  And  so  of  the  different  modes  of  exercise,  as  it  concerns  both 
orfi[anic  and  animal  life ;  and  so,  too,  of  the  employments  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  that  a  due  improvement  may  be  imparted  to  each 
(§  565,  566,  855,  872  a). 

540.  The  principle  of  habit  is  every  where  the  same;  always  rela- 
tive to  impressions,  more  or  less  durable,  upon  the  vital  or  mental 
constitution.  The  analogy  is  perfect  throughout,  in  all  its  details, 
and  is  utterly  subversive  of  every  chemical  or  physical  view  of  life  or 
disease. 

541.  It  illustrates  the  instability  of  the  vital  properties  (§  177-223). 
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542.  The  modifications  arising  from  vital  habit  exercise  an  impor- 
tant sway  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  since  remedial  agents  mnst  be 
varied  in  kind,  force,  quantity,  time  of  repetition,  &c.,  according  to 
the  artificial  modifications  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  especially  the 
former  (§  150,  188-204,  857). 

543.  Habit  is  liable  to  obtain  under  the  repeated  or  continued  op- 
eration of  almost  all  agents  which  are  capable  of  affecting  the  vital 
or  mental  properties.  Exceptions  occur  in  sensibility  as  it  respects 
pain  from  injuries,  and  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  sense,  which  are 
always  about  the  same,  however  frequently  repeated.  But  the  pain 
on  tasting  acrids,  the  nausea  from  tobacco,  &c.,  may  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced by  repetition  of  the  causes.  So,  also,  of  the  bougie,  music, 
landscapes,  the  verdure  of  spring,  &c.,  which  are  more  or  less  varia- 
ble in  eflfect  An  interval  of  suspension,  however,  in  these  cases,  re- 
stores the  original  effect  of  the  causes. 

544.  It  is  by  vital  habit  that  morbific  agents,  such  as  miasmata, 
cease  to  be  injurious.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen,  if  the  individual 
reside  from  infancy  in  the  miasmatic  region,  or,  m  the  unacclimated, 
after  recovery  from  an  attack  of  the  miasmatic  disease.  Such  is  the 
philosophy  of  acclimation  (§  539,  551) ;  and  the  same  is  alike  appli- 
cable to  tobacco,  &c.,  and  to  its  ultimate  conversion  into  a  luxurv. 

545.  Sometimes  the  single  application  of  a  particular  agent  will  so 
confirm  the  intensity  and  permanence  of  habit,  that  it  becomes  for- 
ever afterward  inoperative.  Such  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with 
miasmata,  and  it  is  conspicuously  shown  in  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
latina, &c.  And  so  of  vaccination  in  its  relation  to  small-pox ;  though 
repetitions  of  (he  vaccine  disease  may  be  necessary  to  even  a  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  small-pox,  while  at  other  times  the  effect  goes  off, 
leaving  inaividuals  exposed  to  small-pox  (§  350,  no.  45, 543).  All  this 
shows,  too,  a  near  identity  between  the  vaccine  and  variolous  dis- 
eases (§  139,  552  c,  654  b). 

546.  The  law  of  habit  applies  extensively,  also,  to  remedial  agents ; 
these  having  the  effect,  by  repetition,  of  lessening  or  increasing  the 
susceptibility  of  organs  to  their  respective  virtues. 

547.  Habit,  in  respect  to  remedies,  as,  also,  to  morbific  causes,  dem- 
onstrates their  sympathetic  influences,  and  that  they  do  not  operate 
by  absorption.  Introduce  the  agents  vrith  any  frequency  into  the  cir- 
culation, the  same,  or  greater  effects,  will  progressively  ensue. 

548.  a.  The  effects  of  habit  in  organic  life  are  generally  most  per- 
manent when  induced  by  causes  of  unceasing  and  long-continued  op- 
eration, such  as  climate,  the  presence  or  absence  of  light,  &c.  There  is 
'then  some  very  persisting  or  permanent  modification  of  the  organic 
properties,  and  sometimes  very  remarkably  of  the  structure  (§  74, 
538,  545). 

548,  b.  The  foregoing  law  is  of  very  extensive  application  in  the 
philosophy  of  disease,  and  replete  with  practical  bearings.  Its  illus- 
trations are  constantly  seen  in  the  obstinacy  of  chronic  diseases,  and 
in  the  comparative  inefiiciency  of  remedies  when  the  treatment  of 
fevers  is  neglected  for  a  single  day. 

548^,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  the  natural  vital  stimuli,  such  as  food 
which  is  of  easy  digestion,  heat,  water,  &c.,  for  obvious  final  causes, 
produce,  like  the  blood,  nearly  the  same  impressions  upon  the  organic 
properties,  at  every  age,  and  at  every  hotu*,  under  equal  circumstan- 
ces f§  136,  137). 
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548^,  h.  Nevertheless,  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  analogous  stimuli, 
as  wine,  &;c.,  come  within  the  law  of  habit.  This  is  where  the  kind 
of  food  may  not  be  natural  to  the  age  of  the  individual  (§  568) ;  or 
when  it  may  be  at  first  oppressive  or  detrimental  at  any  age,  it  may 
become,  by  use,  inoffensive  -and  nutritious.  During  the  first  experi- 
ments, the  food  may  escape  the  stomach  undigested,  having,  also,  irri- 
tated that  organ,  induced  headache,  &c.  But,  in  a  process  of  time, 
the  initability  of  the  stomach  becomes  adapted,  by  habit,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  that  particular  kind  of  food,  its  ready  digestion  follows,  and 
all  sympathetic  results  disappear.  It  is  exactly  the  same  law  that 
renders  tobacco,  asafcetida,  &c.,  luxuries  (§  543). 

549.  The  law  of  habit,  ii),  respect  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
follows  the  law  which  governs  the  relative  duration  of  disease  when 
produced  by  remedial  agents  and  such  as  are  truly  morbific.  Disease 
excited  by  the  former,  if  not  in  great  intensity,  soon  subsides  sponta- 
neously ;  but  when  by  the  latter,  it  is  far  more  lasting.  This  princi- 
ple, also,  as  it  relat^  to  remedial  agents,  is  at  the  foundation  of  their 
curative  effects  (§  893,  &c.,  926). 

550.  Since  habit  subsides  in  various  degrees,  and  at  various  times, 
afler  the  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  properties  of  life  acquire, 
thei:efore,  more  or  leas,  their  orinnal  susceptibility  to  the  particular 
agents  or  causes  (§  539,543),  and  since  the  effects  of  remedial  agents 
are  commonly  transient  in  respect  to  habit  (§  549),  we  may,  in  most 
cases,  soon  resume  the  suspended  remedy,  and  obtain  its  original  ef- 
fect (§  539  c,  857).  And  so  of  the  causes  of  relative  pleasure  and  pain^ 
physical  and  moral  (§  543).  In  a  practical  sense,  I  am  here,  again, 
upon  ground  of  the  very  highest  importance  (§  516  d^  no.  6,  558  a, 
857). 

551.  Again,  it  is  through  the  principle  of  vital  habit  that  we  must 
interpret  tue  ability  of  the  system  to  sustain,  with  the  same  or  dimin- 
ished effect,  increased  doses  of  remedial  agents,  as  opium,  tartarized 
antimony,  &c.,  while  this  peciAiarity  will  be  limited  to  the  agents 
which  are  thus  employed.  The  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony may  produce  vomiting  at  the  first  dose ;  but,  by  gradually  in- 
creased doses  every  two  hours,  it  may  be  sometimes  raised  in  twelve 
hours,  by  lessening  gastric  irritability  in  relation  to  its  own  virtues, 
to  two  grains  at  a  dose,  without  vomiting  again  (§  556).  But  gastric 
irritability  will  not  be  thus  reduced  in  relation  to  any  other  emetic. 
And  so  of  miasmata,  &c. ;  and  I  may  add  to  §  544,  that  if  the  unac- 
climated  pass  gradually  through  a  series  of  climates  having  gradations 
of  miasmatic  intensity,  he  will  ultimately  reach  its  highest  virulence 
with  far  greater  safety  than  if  he  plunged  at  once  into  its  fury.  Should, 
however,  epidemic  influences  occur  of  an  unusual  nature,  he  will  sdU 
be  as  much,  or  more  exposed  to  their  malign  efiects,  than  in  uninfect- 
ed countries  (§  150). 

552.  a.  Other  parallels  hold,  also,  in  the  foregoing  cases  (§  551).  If, 
for  example,  the  antimony  be  suspended  for  twelve  hours,  gastric  ir- 
ritability will  recover  its  natural  relation  to  that  substance,  &;c.  And 
so  of  the  miasmatic  agent,  if  the  acclimated  subject  retire  to  a  salubri- 
ous region,  and  subsequently  revisit  the  insalubrious  (§  557,  h). 

552,  b.  Again,  the  antimony  impresses  the  system  in  the  ratio  of  its 
action  upon  the  stomach,  or  of  the  duration  of  its  action.  Fever,  or 
pneumonia,  &c.,  vrill  fail  to  be  assuaged  unless  the  gastric  effect  be 
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kept  up,  if  the  agent  be  employed  in  its  Bmall  alterative  closes.  Or, 
a  single  dose,  operating  as  an  emetic,  may  at  once  overthrow  the  dis- 
ease (§  524  a,  no.  1).  And  so  of  miasmata;  since,  in  the  case  sup- 
Sosed  (§  551),  the  individual  may  be  gradusilly  brought  under  its  in- 
uence,  till,  at  last,  its  greatest  intensity  may  produce  an  explosion  of 
disease ;  or,  this  may  ensue  with  great  rapidity  in  the  same  subject  if 
the  gradual  acclimation  be  neglected  (§  514  g^  516  c,  518  5,  557  b). 

553.  No  two  agents  being  precisely  alike  in  their  effects,  habit  will 
vary  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  its  causes  (§  150,  191,  649). 
Some,  like  antimony,  often  lessen  irritability  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  property  will  recover  its  relation  to  the  agent  after  a  short  intei^ 
val  of  suspension.  Others  as  frequently  vquire  a  much  longer  time, 
and  irritability  will  take  various  intervals  of  repose,  often  months  or 
years,  to  recover  its  relation  to  these  agents. 

554.  It  is  fundamental  in  medicine  that  the  foregoing  intervals  (§ 
553)  are  not  long  as  it  respects  remedial  agents,  in  their  ordinary  use, 
but  much  longer  in  respect  to  the  truly  morbific  causes.  In  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  acclimation  (§  551),  if  the  subject  return  to  a  salubri- 
ous climate,  it  may  be  many  months,  or  years,  before  the  system  will 
have  recovered  its  susceptibility  to  the  miasmatic  agent 

5^5.  The  foregoing  exemplification  of  habit  in  respect  to  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  (§  554)  is  allied  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  disease,  and  of  its  cure  by  remedies,  whether  physical 
or  moral.  Disease  consists,  essentially,  in  a  more  or  less  permanent 
alteration  of  the  organic  properties ;  while  remedial  agents  establish 
more  transient  alterations,  which  enables  the  morbid  properties  and 
actions  to  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health. 

556,  a.  Vital  habit  appears,  also,  under  an  aspect  opposite  to  that 
of  diminished  irritability.  It  then  presents  itself  more  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  morbid  change  of  the  organic  conditions.  Thus,  taitarized 
antimony,  instead  of  reducing  gastric  irritability,  as  in  §  551,  may  ex- 
alt it ;  so  that,  beginning  with  the  eiglith  of  a  grain,  as  in  the  former 
example,  but  without  an  emetic  effect,  and  repeating  it  without  even 
increasing  the  dose,  vomiting  will  take  place  at  the  second  or  third 
dose  (§  514  gj  €16  c  and  d^  no.  6).  In  these  cases,  we  must  some- 
times progressively  reduce  the  dose  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain,  or 
vomiting  will  ensue.  In  this  particular  case,  irritability  is  also  increas- 
ed in  its  relation  to  ipecacuanha,  and  to  most  other  irritants  f§  841). 

556,  h.  This  lets  us  into  the  philosophy  of  the  most  succcssiul  mode 
of  overcoming  habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  by  small  doses  of 
cathartic  medicine,  repeated  once  or  twice  daily ;  as  the  fourth  of  a 
grain  of  blue  pill,  and  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  aloes.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  intestine  is  thus  permanently  exalted,  by  which  it  is  soon 
rendered  so  sensitive  to  the  increased  quantity  of  bile  as  to  require 
a  diminution  or  discontinuance  of  the  medicine.  The  impression  of 
each  dose  remains  till  the  next  is  repeated  (§  514  g^  516  c,  516  d^  no. 
6).  The  law  of  increased  susceptibility  is  brought  into  operation  (§ 
137,  <i). 

What  I  have  thus  stated  in  this  section  involves  some  of  the  most 
important  philosophy  in  medicine.  In  its  practical  nature  it  takes  in 
a  wide  range  of  therapeutical  problems,  some  of  the  most  essential  <^ 
which  are  relative  to  the  dose  or  the  amount  of  a  remedy,  and  the  prop- 
er time  for  its  repetition  (§  857). 
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556,  c.  The  foregoing  principle  is  farther  shown  by  the  effect  of  sa- 
line and  other  cathartics,  in  promoting  salivation,  wnen  given  a  few 
hours  after  the  exhibition  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel.  The  fact  was  as- 
certained by  George  Fordyce,  and  has  been  often  vended  in  my  own 
person  after  the  use  of  blue  pill.  The  mercurial  agent  will  not  ex- 
ert, in  the  cases  supposed,  this  profound  constitutional  effect  with- 
out the  subsequent  aid  of  the  other  agents,  which  so  increase  intesti- 
nal irritability,  and  that  of  the  whole  system,  that  the  mercury  operates 
with  greater  local  and  general  intensity ;  a  fact,  by-the-way,  which  is 
also  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption.  Just  so,  too, 
bloodletting  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  constitu- 
tional and  local  action  of  mercury,  cathartics,  and  many  other  agents, 
while  it  also  lessens  much  their  doses.  A  common  principle  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  (§  150). 

556,  d.  Augmented  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  their 
proper  relation  to  habit,  depend  oflen  upon  peculiar  states  of  the 
stomach,  on  constitution,  climato,  &c.  Hence  in  some  climates  cer- 
tain remedies,  as  antimony,  is  borne  much  better  than  in  others ;  car 
thaitics  oflen  exalt  irritability  (especially  of  the  direct  seat  of  action) 
in  an  intense  degree,  &c. 

But  other  influences  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  are  oflen  in 
operation,  and  may  be  the  main  cause  of  the  effects  which  are,  at  oth- 
er times,  due  to  the  causes  now  supposed.  Thus,  cathartics  are  lia- 
ble to  be  surrounded  by  such  influences,  especially  by  increased  irri- 
tability fn>m  the  presence  of  disease,  or  as  the  effect  of  passion,  or 
the  play  of  sympathy,  or  the  bile  may  be  increased  in  quantity  or  in 
its  stimulating  virtues.  These  modifying  influences  may  be  variously 
applied. 

557,  a.  The  difference  in  the  results  of  the  same  remedy  in  anal- 
ogous conditions  of  disease  oflen  depends  upon,  and  illustrates,  the 
law  of  habit.  Thus,  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  exhibited  near  the  in- 
vasion of  continteed  fever,  will  oflen  break  up  the  disease ;  but  not  so 
if  the  fever  have  been  neglected  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  morbid 
action  is  then  under  the  power  of  habit.  On  the  contrary,  an  emetic 
will  often  remove  an  iniermittent  fever  of  long  duration^  if  administer- 
ed during  the  intermission.  Here,  the  febrile  action  being  greatly 
suspended  at  regular  intervals,  the  force  of  habit  is  constantly  broken, 
and  nature  puts  on  its  recuperative  tendency  (§  557,  &c.,  715,  926). 

557,  b.  A  special  exception  occurs,  however,  in  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  as  it  regards  its  remedial  effects  upon  disease  which  has  ac- 
quired the  force  of  habit.  In  active  or  chronic  forms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  fevers  of  considerable  duration,  general  bloodletting,  particu- 
larly, when  carried  to  its  just  extent,  may  at  once  subvert  the  disease, 
or,  at  least,  greatly  cripple  its  force  and  its  habitual  tendency.  Here, 
an  impression  is  simultaneously  and  powerfully  made  upon  the  whole 
circulatory  system,  and  that  which  is  thus  exerted  upon  the  immedi- 
ate instruments  of  disease  is  greatly  advanced  by  reflected  sympathies 
from  all  parts  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  921,  931-934).  There 
is,  therefore,  a  clear  analogy  in  this  case  with  the  modus  ^operandi  of 
miasmata  when  they  prove  the  exciting  as  well  as  predisposiue  cause 
of  disease  near  the  nrst  moment  of  their  contact  with  the  body  (§ 
552,  h). 

558,  a.  The  principle  involved  in  §  556  embraces  what  is  called  Hm 
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eumulatwe  effect  of  remedies,  and  of  which  diritalis,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
mercury,  narcotics,  &c,  supply  examples,  in  their  small  repeated 
doses  (§  614,  g).  And  yet  some  of  the  same  agents,  as  the  narcotics, 
by  longer  use,  wiU  establish  the  opposite  condition  of  habit,  or  that  of 
diminished  effect ;  thus  iUostrating  the  different  aspects  of  the  laws  of 
vital  habit 

558,  b.  In  the  cumulative  aspect  of  habit,  the  agent,  as  digitalis,  or 
mercury,  or  cantharides,  for  instance,  establishes  progressive  impres- 
sions on  the  vital  states,  proportioned  to  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
the  dose,  cateris  paribus  (§  926).  When  that  impression  reaches  a 
certain  deeree  of  intensity,  the  organic  properties  are  brought  into  so 
full  a  relation  with  the  morbific  virtues  of  the  agent,  that  they  under- 
go, abruptly,  a  greater  change ;  when  the  phenomena  of  full  mercu- 
rial action,  of  digitalis,  &c.,  take  place  suddenly,  and  perhaps  with 
violence.  The  last  is  morbid,  and  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  progrressive  operation  of  miasmata  (§  552,  b).  But  we  often 
see  manifested  by  digitalis,  prussic  acid,  &c.,  the  same  variety  of 
habit  as  was  stated  of  tartanzed  antimony  in  §  551,  since  we  must 
often  increase  the  dose  to  maintain  the  original  effect.  And  so,  again, 
of  miasmata  (§  551).  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  some  of  the  cumu- 
lative remedies,  such  as  the  mercurial. 

558.  c.  And  now,  to  illustrate  the  vital  sympathetic  effects  of  reme- 
dial agents  by  the  process  of  removing  the  morbid  effects  of  the  fore- 
going cumulative  remedies  (b),  we  have  but  to  interrogate  the  only 
possible  manner  in  which  we  may  speedily  subdue  those  effects  by 
other  remedies. 

559.  Exactly  the  same  philosophy  (§  558)  is  applicable  to  what  is 
called  predisposition  to  disease  (§  148,  503,  538,  539,  544,  547,  552 
b),  Neveitheless,  predisposition  may  differ  from  the  cumulative  im- 
pression of  remedies  in  being  established  by  a  single,  and  even  mo- 
mentary action  of  the  morbific  agent,  when  the  organic  states  may  go 
on  with  their  morbid  tendency  till  an  explosion  follows,  as  in  §  148, 
653.  So,  often,  of  a  single  dose  of  mercury  in  respect  to  its  curative 
effects  (§  514,  g).  But,  the  difference  lies  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  agent,  or  in  a  gi*eater  susceptibility  of  the  subject  to  its  action,  or 
in  both  (§  549,  666). 

560.  Another  aspect  of  habit,  as  it  respects  morbific  agents,  and 
which  goes  with  the  rest  to  illustrate  important  principles  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  tenacity  of  many  diseases,  as  shown  in  periodical  returns 
of  intermittent  fever,  at  intervals  of  months,  even  after  the  subject 
shall  have  removed  to  a  climate  exempt  from  the  causes.  Here  the 
original  impression  remains  (§  514,  ^),  and  ft-equently,  also,  some  lo- 
cal form  of  disease,  by  which  the  general  predisposition  is  maintained, 
and  its  explosions  more  or  less  produced  (§  148). 

561.  What  concerns  the  acquired  habits  that  appertain  more  or  less 
to  the  constitution  of  all  men,  and  which  have  a  modifying,  and  often 
a  great,  influence  in  determining  the  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  comes  entirely  within  the  foregoing  principles  relative  to 
vital  habit ;  and  this  is  more  obviously  true  of  the  accidental  modifi- 
cations of  temperament  that  arise  in  individuals  from  the  influence  of 
climate,  heat,  cold,  &c.  (§  78,  442  b,  c,  535,  539).  Where  the  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  the  modify- 
ing causes  have,  of  course,  operated  upon  the  ancestor.     But  the 
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transmitted  peculiarity  is  equivalent  to  that  which  is  generated  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  modifying  agent  (§  75-80,  585,  587,  591,  659). 

Here,  too,  we  may  observe  how  the  incubation  of  fever,  for  a  week 
or  for  months,  is  analogous  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  artificial  tem- 
peraments ;  though,  in  the  former  case,  the  remote  causes  may  operate 
for  an  hour  only,  and  thus  establish  a  tendency  in  the  organic  proper- 
ties to  advance  in  their  morbid  predisposition,  till,  reaching  a  certain 
amount  of  change,  a  development  ox  fever  is  suddenly  displayed ; 
while,  in  the  artificial  temperaments,  the  changes  are  commonly  the 
result  of  the  continued  operation  of  the  remote  cause. 

562.  The  luxuries  and  customs  of  civilized  man  affect  his  natural 
constitution  upon  the  same  principles  as  morbific  agents  produce  dis- 
ease, or  as  the  remedial  alter  the  properties  of  life  back  again  to  a 
state  of  health.  In  all  the  cases,  the  results  are  owing  to  impressions 
variously  made  upon  the  properties  of  life  (§  191  b,  535,  539). 

563.  So  simple  is  Nature  m  her  elementary  laws,  that  the  periodi- 
cal desire  of  food,  and  many  little  usages  of  the  body,  fall,  more  or 
less,  under  the  comprehensive  law  which  I  have  exemplified  by  prom- 
inent instances  of  habit.  And  here,  too,  we  glance  at  the  philos- 
ophy of  instinct  in  its  magnificent  relations  to  certain  natural  habits ; 
and  realize,  also,  in  the  phenomena,  the  principles  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  analogous  relations  of  the  will  to  voluntary  motion  (§ 
500,  o-h). 

564.  In  my  last  proposition  I  was  on  the  borders  of  education,  which 
'  is  mostly  confined  to  animal  life,  or  extended  to  both  where  animal 

and  organic  are  associated  in  functions. 

Education  is  allied  to  habit  in  its  philosophy,  as  manifested  both  in 
the  cultivation  of  muscular  power  and  the  properties  of  the  mind 
(§  175  by  241). 

565.  a.  Education  often  improves  some  of  the  animal  functions  at 
the  expense  of  others ;  but  this  mostly  where  some  are  more  the  sub- 
jects of  cultivation  than  others,  as  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  or  the  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  arms,  &;c.  (§  539,  c).  When  one  sense,  as  sight,  is 
extinct,  others,  as  hearine  and  touch,  become  very  exquisite.  In  the 
case  of  the  muscles,  mobility  is  augmented,  and  their  nutrition  in- 
creased ;  in  that  of  the  senses,  sensibility. 

565,  b,  A  more  critical  analysis,  in  the  case  of  the  muscles,  shows 
us  that  mobility  in  organic,  and  its  modification  in  animal  life,  are 
both  advanced  ?§  205,  215).  Hence  result  the  increase  of  voluntary 
power  and  the  mcreased  size  of  the  muscles.  By  this  muscular  ex- 
ercise the  function  of  digestion  is  also  increased,  the  elaboration  of 
•bile,  and  important  vigor  is  imparted  to  the  whole  organic  mecha- 
nism. The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  all  the  preceding  ex- 
amples relative  to  vital  habit. 

566,  a.  This  chain  of  exact  analogies  brings  us  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  improved  upon  the  same  principle  (§  175  b,  241, 
565).    Here,  as  in  the  foregoing  instances  (§  565),  one  or  more  of  the 

Properties  is  apt  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  (§  539,  c). 
'he  poet,  therefore,  thinks  differently  from  the  man  of  cultivated  judg- 
ment; the  lawyer  is  prone  to  sophistry  and  skepticism ;  the  mathema- 
tician is  wrapped  in  abstract  truths,  and  deficient  in  practical  business ; 
the  clergyman,  from  his  well-disciplined  trust  in  Revelation,  and  his 
scholastic  babiu,  suffers  that  trust  to  degenerate  into  credulity,  and  too 

A  A 
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often  patronizes  homosopathy^or  delicbts  in  animal  magneti8ro,or  eyeii 
in  the  anti-scriptural  speculations  of  uie  geologists.  The  history  of  na* 
tnre  is  nothing  to  the  chemist  out  of  his  laboratory ;  in  physiology  he 
is  like  the  astrologer  among  the  stars.  Shall  I  speak  of  the  physi- 
cian f  It  is  said  by  Samuel  Johnson  that  he  is  more  apt  to  cultivate 
all  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  all  depaitments  of  nature, 
together,  and  that  he  has  therefore  been  more  distinguished  for  an  en^ 
lightened  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  subjects  for  reason 
than  any  other  class  of  mankind. 

566,  b.  And  now  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend  the  analogies  be- 
tween tho$p  impressions  which  are  brought  about  by  the  habitual  ac- 
tion of  external  objects  upon  the  senses,  and  in  which  the  mind  is  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  satiety  of  spring,  the  increasing  enjoyment  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  music,  and  the  increasing  acumen  with  which 
their  beauties  and  refinements  are  discerned,  and,  also,  those  other 
changes  that  are  incident  to  the  organic  properties  from  the  habitual 
use  of  tobacco,  of  stimulants  to  the  nose,  to  the  stomach,  &c.,  or  such 
as  arise  from  tartarized  antimony,  acclimation,  and  those  moral  influ- 
ences through  which  the  black  skin,  the  low  forehead,  and  the  flat 
nose,  are  rendered  more  beauti^l  to  the  African  than  the  analogous 
features  of  the  white  man,  or  which  render  the  flattened  head,  and  the 
scarified  face,  an  ornament  to  the  eye  of  the  American  Indian,  or  the 
deformities  of  the  corset,  or  the  artificial  rump,  elegances  in  polished 
society,  while  the  few  that  worship  at  the  Graces'  shrine  become  ob- 
jects of  dislike.  The  same  fundamental  philosophy  obtains  through- 
out 

567.  From  the  foregoing  analogies  between  the  mental  and  vital 
powers  (§  566),  it  appears  that  the  former  are  cultivated,  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  and  brain,  and  as  well  by  external  influences  as 
by  the  operation  of  the  sensorium  commune,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  vital  properties  are  influenced,  more  or  less  permanently,  by 
the  operation  of  foreign  agents  (^  175  3,  241).  The  impressions  in 
respect  to  mind,  however,  are  more  complex,  since,  in  this  case,  they 
come  to  the  spiritual  part  through  material  organs. 

568.  We  may  now  see  the  nature  of  the  analogies  between  the 
special  injuries  which  result  from  too  much  or  improper  food  in  the 
early  stages  of  life,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  study  or  with  topics 
beyond  its  easy  comprehension ;  and  those  between  the  ultimate  adap- 
tation of  the  properties  of  the  stomach  to  what  was  once  offensive,  and 
the  corresponding  development  of  the  properties  of  the  mind  and  of 
its  organs  by  which  it  sustains  what  had  been  detrimental  to  both,  and 
to  the  general  health.  These  principles  lie  deeply  at  the  foundation 
of  a  proper  elementary  education  of  the  mind  (175  5,  548  i,  567). 

STBBNOTH,  AND   WBAKNESS   OB   DEBILITY. 

569,  a.  Much  of  what  has  been  now  considered  under  the  various 
aspects  of  habit  is  ofl»n  vaguely  defined  by  the  terms  ttrength,  and 
weakness  or  dehility.  The  terms  are  without  any  true  meaning,  and 
have  led  to  very  extensive  practical  errors.  If  the  finger  become  in- 
flamed, muscular  action  is  impaired  in  the  hand,  or  arm.  This  is  call- 
ed weakness,  debility,  both  of  the  vessels  which  are  engaged  in  the 
morbid  process,  and  of  the  muscles.  But,  bloodletting,  either  gen- 
eral or  by  leeches,  will  cure  the  disease  and  restore  muscular  action* 
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Here  the  nature  of  the  remedy  contradicts  the  supposed  philosophy 
(§  743,  801,  964). 

569,  b.  Strength  and  debility  are,  also,  often  confounded,  leading 
to  still  greater  confusion  and  error.  Thus,  manifestations  of  full 
muscular  power  are  said  to  denote  strength,  while  the  high  vascular 
action  of  inflammation  is  supposed  to  depend  on  debility.  The  for- 
mer is  also  otten  seen  in  deplorable  states  of  disease  where  debility 
is  thought  to  reign  supreme.  On  the  contrary,  also,  the  mere  pros- 
tration of  voluntary  motion  at  the  very  invasion  of  disease  is  as  con- 
stantly considered  a  state  of  debility,  however  exalted  may  be  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  aflections  upon  which  that  contingency  in  animal 
life  may  depend.  Tonics  and  stimulants,  therefore,  nave  their  sway 
according  to  these  supposed  imaginary  conditions, — ^imaginary,  since 
disease  consists  neither  in  one  nor  the  other,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
intelligible  import  The  designations,  for  the  most  part,  are  borrow- 
ed from  the  inorganic  world;  and  even  at  this  day  some  physiologists 
are  making  experiments  upon  the  dead  muscular  tissue  by  immersing 
it  in  solutions  of  tonics  and  astringents,  to  learn  the  value,  and  the 
modus  operandi,  of  those  agents  when  applied  to  morbid  states  of  the 
living  being.  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  for  example,  in  his  Easperimental 
Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Tonics  and  Astringents  (1816),  attributes 
their  influence  entirely  to  the  tanning  process,  by  which  physical  co- 
hesion is  established.  His  premises  are  those  upon  which  the  illus- 
trious and  able  Pringle,  and  his  compeers,  rested  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  animal  membranes  having  been  immersed  in  various  infusions, 
and  comparisons  made  of  their  resistance  to  weight  with  the  same 
membranes  soaked  in  water.  Strength  viras  implied  in  the  former  in- 
stance. 

569,  c.  If  streneth  and  weakness,  or  debilitjr,  be  applied  to  organic 
states,  it  must  be  m  a  totally  difierent  acceptation  from  their  ordinary 
meaning.  In  their  vital  applications,  they  can  relate  alone  to  any 
present  condition  of  the  vital  powers.  In  this  sense,  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  body  consists  in  a  natural  performance,  by  all  the  or- 

Sins  respectively,  of  the  functions  appropriate  to  each,  without  ei- 
er  borrowing  from  the  others  any  assistance  which  it  does  not  con- 
stitutionally enjoy,  and  without  taking  upon  itself  any  undue  amount 
of  labor.  In  a  state  of  undisturbed  health,  and  temperate  habits,  the 
functions  of  all  orrais  move  on  in  harmony,  each  administering  to  the 
others  a  certain  allotted  contribution.  But,  in  impaired  constitutions, 
the  whole  of  this  natural  harmony  is  more  or  less  disturbed.  Digestion 
is  imperfectly  performed,  apd  every  meal  tasks  the  stomach  beyond  its 
natural  ability.  The  other  organs  suffer,  sympathetically,  in  conse- 
quence, and  often  seem  to  bend  their  actions  toward  a  co-operative 
effort  in  aid  of  the  diseased  actions  of  the  stomach.  In  this  sense* 
therefore,  all  the  powers  of  the  system  may  be  said  to  be  unnaturally 
tasked.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  sympathizing  organs  are  them- 
selves afflicted,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  sympathize  with  the 
stomach.  The  food  escapes  from  this  organ  in  a  half-digested  state, 
in  which  chemical  changes  have  also  occurred.  These  changes  beget 
adds  and  flatulence,  and,  as  the  crude  mass  traverses  the  intestines, 
it  irritates,  and  increases  the  sympathetic  derangement  of,  those  or- 
gans, while  these,  again,  reflect  back  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
stomach  and  all  other  parts.    Increased  and  unnatural  mucus,  diar- 
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rhcBE,  Sec,  follow  in  the  train  of  intestinal  symptoms,  urged  on  b j  an 
unhealthy  production  of  bile ;  while  an  offensive  taste  in  the  mouth, 
a  foul  breath,  or  a  coated  tongue,  tell  us  of  the  sympathies  which  are 
going  on  in  that  region.  The  red  or  turbid  urine  shows  us  that  the 
kidneys  have  joined  in  the  disordered  actions.  The  pulse  may  be 
languid,  or  it  may  beat  high,  according  as  inflammation  may  be  ab- 
sent, or  have  set  in  as  one  of  the  sequoias ;  but  according  to  the  acci- 
dental state  of  this  symptom,  the  degree  of  iceakness  is  greatly  meas- 
ured in  this  complex  and  very  common  condition  of  disease  (§  423). 
But,  whatever  the  symptoms,  the  system  is  said  to  be  weak,  to  be  de- 
bilitated. There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  this  construction,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  understood.  The  powers  may  be  all  exalted;  and  that 
this  is  generally  so,  is  shown  by  the  increased  secretions  from  the 
liver  and  intestines ;  while  it  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  nature  of 
the  curative  means,  which  consist  especially  of  a  low  diet.  The  sup- 
posed debility  is  nothing  but  an  altered  condition  of  the  properties 
and  fimctions  of  life,  and  the  very  remedies  which  the  idea  of  debility 
would  suggest,  such  as  stimulants  and  tonics,  are  generally  aggrava- 
ting causes.  Such  is  the  exaltation  of  irritability,  especially  m  the 
intestinal  canal,  that  it  may  not  bear  even  the  stimulus  of  broth,  nor 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  solid  food. 

569,  d.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  popular  sense  in  which  debili- 
ty is  properly  applied,  consists  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  organic  pow- 
ers that  attends  uie  advanced  stages  of  prolonged  disease.  (See  this 
subject  considered  in  §  487,  A.) 

569,  e.  Finally,  I  may  conclude  this  subject  with  the  nervous  Ian- 
guage  of  Southwood  Smith.  Even  '*  in  the  intense  focms  of  conges- 
tive fever,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  **  I  look  upon  the  notion  of  debility  to  be 
an  error  not  less  palpable  in  its  nature,  than  destructive  in  its  conse- 
quences ;  and  if  the  havoc  it  produces  do  not  confer  upon  it  a  pre- 
eminence as  bad  as  that  of  the  very  disease  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
constitute  the  essence,  it  at  least  entitles  it,  in  comparison  with  every 
other  error  in  medicine,  to  the  distinction  recognized  in  society  be- 
tween the  hero  and  the  murderer.  The  one  destroys  a  single  human 
being  now  and  then,  but  the  other  numbers  its  victims  by  thousands.*' 
—Smith,  an  Fever. 
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FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  VITAL  PROPERTIES  AND 
FUNCTIONS  ARISING  FROM  AGE,  TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION,  SEX,  VOLUNTARY  HABITS,  &c. 

570.  The  differences  among  indivlduak,  and  classes  of  mankind, 
which  arise  from  age,  sex,  temperament,  &;c.,  may  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  qualifications  of  the  four  preceding  grand  attributes  of 
orgamc  beings. 

571.  Organic  beings  are  liable  not  only  to  permanent  changes  in 
their  constitution  from  external  influences,  but  to  others  of  an  inhe- 
rent nature.  Constitution  and  temperament  supply  examples  of  the 
former;  age  and  sex  of  the  latter. 

572.  These  changes  (§  571)  consist  in  varying  conditions  of  the 
properties  of  life,  and  possess,  therefore,  not  only  important  relations 
to  Uie  physical  agents  of  life,  but  modify,  according  to  their  different 
circumstances,  the  operation  of  morbific  causes,  and  our  therapeutical 
treatment. 

573.  All  the  foregoing  conditions  spring  from  the  natural  instabili- 
ty of  the  vital  properties ;  and  such  as  are  brought  about  by  external 
influences  inyolve  exactly  the  same  philosophy  that  is  concerned  in 
vital  habit  (§  177,  539).  Under  the  present  division  of  Physiology, 
however,  the  modified  conditions  are,  in  a  general  sense,  of  a  &r  more 
permanent  nature  than  such  as  I  have  assigned  to  viti^  habit. 

I.    AGE. 

574.  As  our  bodies  undergo  progressive  changes  from  the  time  of 
birth  to  the  end  of  life,  the  duration  of  human  existence  has  been  di- 
vided into  five  periods ;  namely,  Ist.  In&ncy  i  2d.  Childhood ;  3d. 
Youth;  4th.  Ad!ult  or  middle  age;  5th.  Old  age.  They  mark  the 
times  during  which  the  greatest  physiological  changes  take  place. 

575.  The  differences  which  grow  out  of  age  consist  in  variations  of 
the  external  fonb,  and  of  the  &rms  and  density  of  the  internal  parts, 
of  variations  of  structure,  and  of  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties  and  functions.  Upon  these  last  depend  all  the  other  chan- 
ges (§  153-155). 

1.   INFANCY.  '  ^ 

576.  a.  Infancy  extends  from  the  time  of  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
first  dentition. 

576,  b.  At  this  age  the  fluids  predominate.  The  organs  are  now 
softest.  The  bones  are  imperfectly  ossified.  The  muscles  small. 
The  arteries  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  adult,  but  more  capacious. 
The  cutaneous  veins  small,  while  those  of  the  brain,  and  some  other 
internal  organs,  are  well  developed.  The  skin  warm,  thin,  and  deli- 
cate, covered  with  soft  hairs  and  underlaid  with  fat,  which,  in  the 
adult,  is  removed  to  the  internal  viscera ;  acute  in  irritability,  obtuse 
in  sensibility.  The  eyes  are  large,  but  inobservant,  resting,  for  the 
most  part,  on  dazzling  objects.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  imperfect 
and  dull,  and  attracted  only  by  acute  or  loud  noises.    The  nose  small 
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and  irritable,  sensitive  in  the  nasal  branch,  but  dull  in  the  olfactoiy. 
Taste  indiscriminate.  Sensibility  and  irritability  are  highly  develop- 
ed in  the  intestinal  canal.  The  teeth  are  making  their  way,  one  after 
another,  till  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years,  the  first  dentition  is 
completed.  Digestion  and  nutrition  are  in  rapid  progress,  and  the 
secretions  and  excretions  copious.  The  appetite  great,  and  returns 
almost  as  soon  as  appeased.  The  development  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  teeth,  and  when  eight  or  ten 
shall  have  appeared,  the  stomach  is  ready  for  a  gradual  change  of  nu- 
triment. The  limbs  are  feebly  controlled.  Sleep  is  often  repeated 
and  long  continued,  being  scarcely  interrupted  for  the  first  week,  even 
by  hunger,  40  powerfully  is  the  new  bein^  under  the  influence  of  its 
fostal  habits.  Few  mental  impressions  bemg  made,  there  is  no  trou- 
ble from  dreams.  Sleep  is  therefore  calm  while  the  organs  maintain 
their  healthy  round.  It  is  all  sleep  or  all  wakefulness,  with  but  little 
of  the  revery  of  later  years.  The  pleasures  are  sensual  and  without 
alloy,  but  very  limited.  The  gratification  of  appetite  is  the  highest 
enjoyment,  and  hunger  the  greatest  suffering.  J  udgment  and  reflec- 
tion are  in  a  dormant  state.  The  mind  is  easily  irritated,  but  as  easi- 
ly appeased ;  and  crying  is  as  natural  and  salutary  as  laughing  at  a 
later  age. 

576,  €»  The  most  important  peculiarities  of  infancy,  physiologically, 
pathologically,  and  therapeutically  considered,  are  the  general  imper- 
fect development  of  sensibility,  and  the  greater  general  development 
of  irritability,  mobility,  and  sympathy,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

576,  d.  As  the  diseases  of  infancy,  like  other  ages,  correspond  with 
the  physiological  characteristics  (§  155, 156),  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
aggravated  by  causes  which  operate  through  common  and  specific 
sensibility ;  but  the  greater  development  of  irritability,  especially  of 
the  brain  and  intestinal  canal,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  subjects 
the  infant  to  a  predominance  of  cerebral  and  intestinal  diseases.  It 
is  owing,  also,  to  this  physioloeical  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
that  any  excess  of  fooa  is  readily  rejected  by  the  stomach.  But  irri- 
tability, in  being  thus  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  the  natural  vital 
stimuli,  that  all  its  contingent  purposes  may  be  fulfilled,  is  especially 
liable  to  morbific  impressions  (§  137  <2,  150^.  It  is  owine  to  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  cutaneous  veins  m  infancy,  and  childhood, 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  varix ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cerebral 
congestion  and  hydrocephalus  are  now  common,  because  the  cerebral 
veins,  and  the  brain  itself,  are  large  and  highly  endowed  with  irritabili- 
tj.  Croup  also  prevails,  and  is  more  or  less  attended  with  a  produc- 
tioi^of  coagulable  lymph,  because  of  a  peculiar  natural  modification 
of  the  organic  properties  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  larynx,  which, 
changing  at  later  periods,  grives  rise  to  catarrhal  inflammation  (§  134, 
135).  Morbid  sympathies  are  common  and  strongly  pronounced,  es- 
pecially between  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  skin,  and  between  the 
former  and  the  brain.  The  sympathies,  however,  are  ^mostly  on  t)ie 
side  of  the  skin  and  the  brain,  the  primary  affections  being  in  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Next,  the  lungs  are  liable  to  pneumonia,  but  most  so 
after  dentition  begins.  The  appearance  of  the  teeth  is  attended  with 
some  new  physiological  conditions,  and  dentition  aggravates  or  gives 
rise  to  intestinal  derangements,  disturbs  the  natural  sympathies  of  or- 
gans, and  provokes  convulsions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  5S6,  d). 
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576,  tf.  Diseases  beine  rapid  and  acdve  in  infancy,  and  injurious 
sympatfaips  speedily  and  powerfully  determined,  it  is  obvious  that 
remedies  must  be  prompt,  decisive,  and  c^  quick  operation.  But,  it 
is  also  an  impoitant  consideration  that  nature  is  now  strongly  recupe- 
rative ;  that  the  same  physiological  susceptibilities  of  infants  to  dis* 
ease,  and  to  its  rapid  advances,  render  them  also  peculiarly  sensible  to 
remedial  agents,  when  timely  and  happily  applied ; ,  and  that  they  now 
operate  speedily  and  with  power  on  fu^count  of  the  great  development 
of  irritability,  mobility,  and  sympathy  (^  150).  Hence  it  is,  that  mild- 
er means  which  fail  at  adult  age  may  succeed  under  apparently  the 
same  circumstances  in  infancy.  An  emetic,  therefore,  or  cathartic,  or 
alterative  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.,  may  become  a  substitute 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  whose  abstraction  in  the  same  condi- 
tion of  disease  would  be  indispensable  at  adult  age ;  or  leeching  may 
be  sufficient  in  the  former  case,  when  general  bloodletting  would  be 
necessary  in  the  latter.  But,  since  the  dangers  of  disease  are  great- 
er, and  there  is  less  time  for  delay,  in  the  diseases  of  infants  tlian  of 
adults,  we  should  be  sure  of  the  right  before  we  decide  on  neglecting 
or  procrastinating  the  more  vigorous  treatment.  This  observation, 
however,  is  intended  to  apply  especially  to  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
Active  internal  remedies  should  be  delayed  in  cases  of  doubt  On  the 
other  hand,  an  early  loss  of  blood  is  far  less  likely  to  be  detrimental ; 
and  where  it  may  be  required,  but  delayed,  the  chance  of  its  useful 
application  may  be  lost,  not  only  through  the  advances  of  disease,  but 
by  the  prostrating  effects  of  other  remedies  (§  J155,  156,  925  a,  6,  c, 
9744 

576,y.  It  may  be  finally  said  of  the  characteristics  of  infancy,  that 
the  first  few  weeks  of  independent  life  are  marked  by  peculiarities 
which  go  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  life  as  expounded  in  these 
Institutes.  Sleep,  for  example,  is  remarkably  continued ;  cutaneous 
sensibility  so  dormant  that  mjuries  of  the  surface  are  scarcely  felt, 
&c.  But  it  is  in  organic  life  that  we  meet  with  functions  that  are 
destined  for  speedy  modifications,  of  which  the  generation  of  heat  is 
the  most  remarkable  (§  441,  h), 

2.   CHILDHOOD. 

577,  a.  Childhood  extends  from  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  to  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  years  in  males,  and  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  in  fe- 
males. 

577,  b.  Irritability,  and  the  other  organicproperties,  become  mod- 
ified, and  variously,  in  different  parts.  Tnose  of  the  brain  settle 
down  into  that  modification  whicn  is  only  necessary  to  established 
functions  (§  156) ;  or,  at  most,  do  but  undergo  slighter  changes  at  the 
subsequent  periods  of  life.  Consequently,  the  brain  sheds  a  new  in- 
fluence over  other  organs ;  and  irritability,  being  less  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  all  other  parts  than  in  infancy,  they  are  less  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  of  each  other,  or  tne  brain 
with  them.  The  digestive  system  has  undergone  manifest  changes ; 
and  here,  too,  irritability  is  particularly  diminished.  Solid  food  has 
become  indispensable,  while  it  was  inadmissible  in  early  infancy ;  is 
less  frequently  desired,  and  can  be  digested  only  when  taken  at 
longer  intervals.  The  secretions  and  excretions  have  lessened,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  changes  in  their  organic  states. 
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Sensibility,  especially  specific,  had  made  advances  in  infancy,  and 
increases  rapidly  in  childhood.  The  yarious  organs  of  sense  are 
turned  with  increasing  attention  to  surrounding  objects.  This  de- 
notes an  increase  of  perception,  and  with  it  the  other  mental  faculties 
hold  a  progressive  but  more  tardy  pace.  As  knowledge  pours  in, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  increase  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The  or- 
gans of  speech  are  unfolded,  and  there  is  great  volubility  of  tongue. 
The  skin  has  become  less  delicate,  and  the  sub-cutaneous  fat  has  un- 
dergone diminution  (§  440  hh,  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  r).  The  chin  loses 
its  double  character,  and  the  general  features  acquire  a  contour  in 
which  that  of  infancy  is  nearly  lost.  They  reflect  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  beam  with  enjoyment  when  not  disturbed  by  the  angry 
passions  that  now  spring  up  along  with  knowledge  and  reason. 

577,  c.  The  foregoing  new  state  of  things  gives  rise  to  new  dis- 
eases, or  to  new  modifications  of  infantile  cUseases.  Morbific  causes 
operate  according  to  the  new  modifications  of  the  vital  properties. 
There  are  new  and  modified  circles  of  sympathy  (§  156,  566).  New 
parts  become  the  seat  of  disease,  as  the  ligaments,  the  mesenteric 
glands,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  joints.  Disease,  too,  is  now  apt  to 
result  in  disorganization,  from  which  infancy  is  greatly  exempt.  We 
have  seen  that  some  diseases  become  less  frequent,  as  those  of  the 
brain.  The  diminution  of  intestinal  irritability  lessens  the  frequency 
and  force  of  abdominal  derangements ;  and  diis  relative  exemption 
cuts  off  that  exuberEuice  of  sympathies  which  was  displayed  in  the 
intestinal  irritations  of  infancy.  Group  disappears  at  tne  age  of 
twelve.  Among  the  new  causes  of  disease  may  be  reckoned  the 
passions,  and  the  new  avenues  of  external  influences  through  the 
senses ;  though  the  absence  of  grief  and  the  predominance  of  hope 
are  favorable  to  childhood.  This  is  the  age  when  severe  mental  labor 
does  its  worst  with  the  constitution. 

577,  d.  Remedial  agents  bear  a  general  relative  correspondence 
with  the  new  physiological  conditions,  like  the  morbific,  as  we  have 
seen  of  infancy,  varied,  however,  from  the  latter  by  the  modifications 
induced  by  disease  (§  149, 150). 

3.  TOUTH. 

578,  a.  Yo0TH  extends  from  the  end  of  childhood  to  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

578,  b.  As  the  characteristics  of  infancy  pass  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees into  those  of  childhood,  so  do  those  otthe  latter  gradually  fade 
into  the  condition  of  puberty.  New  phenomena  are  luike  presented 
by  the  mind  and  body ;  all  springing  from  natural  modifications  of 
the  same  powers  which  conducted  the  development  of  the  ovum 
through  all  its  stages  to  that  of  the  infant ;  which  carried  along  the 
exact  vicissitudes  of  infant  life  to  that  of  childhood,  and  which  trans- 
form the  child  into  a  being  capable  of  procreating  his  species.  The 
developments  of  structure  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  the  vital 
powers,  the  latter  always  taking  the  lead,  according  to  the  ordination 
of  the  Creator ;  and  for  Whose  direct  Agency,  as  exerted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  organic  life,  these  formative  powers  are  designed  as  a  subor- 
dinate substitute, — always  fashioning  the  new  being  according  to  the 
orijrinal  model  (§  63,  64,  155). 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  by  which  youth  is  introduced  is 
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the  development  of  the  organs  of  generation,  which,  as  in  plants,  may  be 
regarded,  m  a  physiological  sense,  as  the  great  final  object  o£  the  devel- 
opment of  all  the  other  organs,  from  the  embryo  state ;  new  beings  be- 
ing thus  produced  that  other  new  ones  may  follow.  Such,  then,  being 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  aU  the  physical  and  vital  developments,  it  ob- 
viously follows  that  a  new  condition  has  taken  place  in  all  the  animal 
and  organic  powers  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  that  the  development 
of  the  generative  organs  will,  in  their  turn,  so  modify  the  conaitions 
of  life  as  to  carry  out  the  desien  of  nature  in  perpetuating  tbe  species. 

578,  c.  Specific  sensibility  is  now  at  its  acme  of  dcf^elopment,  and 
its  corresponding  mental  power,  perception,  b  in  full  and  rapid  oper- 
ation. Knowledge  of  external  things  pours  in  as  rapidly  as  the  eye 
can  glance  from  object  to  object,  or  tbe  ear  distinguish  the  tones  of 
music  as  they  run  into  each  other.  The  mind  now  seizes  this  knowl- 
edge, and  appropriates  it  more  extensively  than  before  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  own  powers.  It  compares  phenomena  with  each  other, 
observes  their  resemblances  and  contrasts,  and  as  the  judgment,  un- 
der this  exercise  of  reflection,  acquires  maturity,  it  deduces  the  great 
laws  by  which  the  phenomena  are  regulated,  and  finally  carries  them 
up  to  the  very  powers  from  which  they  emanate.  But  it  does  not  so 
clearly  follow,  tnat  the  provision  which  nature  has  made  for  the  riffht 
government  of  the  mind  or  the  body  will  be  duly  employed.  No 
sooner,  indeed,  are  we  bom,  than  abuses  begin, — if  not  on  the  part 
of  infancy,  on  that,  at  least,  of  its  natural  guides  and  protectors.  The 
stomach  is  crowded  veith  solid  food,  instead  of  its  natural  fluid,  or 
when  solids  become  appropriate,  the  least  appropriate  are  often  se- 
lected. The  properties  of  life  being  thus  abused,  they  suffer,  and  not 
unfrequently  perish  in  consequence.  The  passions,  yea,  even  anger, 
are  designed  for  our  happiness  or  for  our  protection.  But  judgment  is 
permitt^  to  fail  of  its  leeitimate  sway,  and  the  passions  are  let  loose 
to  fill  us  with  disease,  to  imbitter  our  corporeal  and  intellectual  exist- 
ences, to  incarcerate  our  bodies,  or  to  hane  us  upon  the  gallows. 

Coming  to  the  abstract  operations  of  mind,  do  we  not  find  a  like 
abuse  of  the  understanding]  Do  we  not  constantly  find  that  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  is  perverted  to  the  worst  conclu- 
sions t  Are  not  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  made  to  assume  resemblances,  and  such  as  are  clearly  allied 
equally  estranged  ?  And  do  we  not  then,  by  this  abuse  of  reason, 
proceed  to  refer  these  incongruous  results  to  common  laws  and  com- 
mon causes  ?  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  subjects  before  us  for  an 
afiirmative  answer.  Are  not  all  the  unique  phenomena  of  life,  all 
those  which  mark  the  distinctions  between  infiincy,  childhood,  and 
youth,  all  those  which  attend  the  consummation  of  the  body  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  generative  organs,  for  the  production  of  the  ovum, 
of  the  seminal  fluid,  even  sexual  desire  itself,  and  its  ultimate  termina- 
tion in  new  beings,  ay,  the  very  thoughts  which  go  up  to  Heaven, 
most  extensively  referred,  at  this  thinking,  speculative  age,  to  the  for- 
ces which  rule  over  dead,  inorganic  matter  ]  But  there  is  a  stage  of 
human  existence,  which  that  modified  materialism  that  acknowledges 
a  soul  has  not  yet  dared  to  invade.  That  stage  begins  when  both  pa- 
rents infuse  themselves  into  their  future  oflbprine,  when  a  new  soul, 
like  a  new  body,  is  generated ;  and  it  extends  throughout  the  fotal 
development    The  same  processes,  as  we  have  Been,  are  now  in  prog- 
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r088  as  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  life.  The  same  powers,  there- 
fore, and  no  others,  are  alike  at  all  times  th^  causes  of  the  coincident 
results. 

Returning  to  the  characteristics  of  youth,  we  find  that  the  testes 
now  enlarge,  and  secrete  the  seminal  fluid  ;  the  uterus  becomes  rap* 
idly  unfolded  in  its  powers  and  structure ;  the  menses  take  place ; 
and,  in  both  sexes,  the  arrangements  for  generation  are  established. 
While  these  peculiar  changes  are  in  progress,  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility are  acutely  susceptible,  and  give  rise  to  restlessness,  impatience, 
and  often  to  anxiety  and  distress,  without  absolute  disease.  The 
mammae  also  prepare  for  the  work  of  nutrition,  swell  out,  and  assume 
that  peculiar  rotundity  which  is  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  beauty. 
The  beard  puts  forth.  The  hce  swells  with  blood,  that  the  features 
ma^  be  supplied  abundantly  with  the  material  which  is  necessary  for 
their  full  development;  and  it  is  now  that  physiognomy  begins  to 
take  its  rank  among  the  sciences.  The  muscles  obtein  greater  firm- 
ness, greater  power,  and  greater  action.  The  cutaneous  veins  enlarge 
beyond  their  former  capacity.  The  organs  of  speech  undergo  another 
change,  as  denoted  by  the  hoarse  and  rough  voice.  The  body  spreads, 
becomes  firm  and  erect,  and  often  shoots  up,  in  early  youths  with 
amazing  rapidity. 

So  much  development  of  structure,  and  the  institution  of  the  gen- 
erative functions,  cannot  fail,  according  to  our  doctrine  of  life,  of  fiU- 
ing  the  system  with  many  new  sympathies,  and  new  diseases,  or  mod- 
ifications of  former  disease.  The  principle,  indeed,  is  fundamental, 
that  disease^  vary  according  to  the  natural  variations  that  may  spring 
up  in  the  vital  states  of  different  parts,  or  of  the  entire  body,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  our  existence  (^  150,  &c.).  These  fluctuations  of  the 
natural  states  of  the  system,  as  also  disease  itself,  and  its  very  cure, 
as  we  have  seen,  graw  out  of  the  natural  instability  of  the  properties 
of  life  (§  177).  The  natural  instability,  or  liability  to  definite  changes 
at  the  progressive  stages  of  life,  is  not  only  ordained  for  the  new  phys- 
ical developments  that  are  taking  place,  but  also  for  certain  incidental 
conditions,  such  as  gestation,  lactation,  &c.  (§  155, 156).  Will  chem- 
istry explain  t 

We  consequently  find  that  the  concerted  action  of  organs  is  liable 
to  be  disturbed  at  the  beginning  of  youth,  independently  of  disease. 
The  heart  beats  irregularly,  respiration  is  hurried,  or  slow,  or  labori- 
ous, and  fluctuates  as  the  passions  rise  or  fall,  or  as  the  mind  may 
happen  to  poise;  and  the  heart,  and  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  the  face, 
obey  the  same  influences.  These  susceptibilities  may  be  more  or  less 
extended  to  all  other  parts,  without  the  intervention  of  disease.  Amone 
these  physiolo^cal  results  are  firequent  bleedings  of  the  nose,  head- 
ache, constipation,  and  partial  disturbances  of  digestion.  So,  also,  is 
that  pain  and  distress  voiich  attend  menstruation,  and  all  the  sympa- 
thetic influences  which  are  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  large  during 
the  progress  of  this  excretion.  It  is  the  vital,  not  the  chemical  pow^ 
ers,  which  are  thus  disturbed,  but  not  morbidly  affected. 

578,  d.  Where,  however,  nature  introduces  so  much  novelty,  there 
must  be  new  diseases,  and  new  sympathetic  results  of  a  morbid'  char- 
acter. And  now  mark  the  coincidence  between  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  vital  states  and  their  liability  to  morbid  afiections. 
The  uterus,  for  instance,  has  hitherto  been  merely  in  a  vegetative 
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State.  It  has  had  no  specific  function,  and  its  organic  properties  have 
existed  only  in  that  condition  which  is  essential  to  nutrition.  This 
organ,  therefore,  has  been  scarcely  liable  to  any  disturbance,  not  even 
of  a  sympathetic  nature ;  for  the  organ,  hitherto,  has  taken  no  part  in 
the  general  operations  of  the  body.  And  how  clearly,  by-the-way, 
does  this  illustrate  the  law  of  sympathy  in  its  application  to  disease, 
and  expose  the  absurdities  of  the  humoral  pathology!  But,  as  puber- 
ty arrives,  the  uterus  takes  on  its  ^ecific  function ;  and,  that  this  may 
be  performed,  there  must  be  a  great  modification  of  the  organic  life 
of  this  organ.  Ameably,  therefore,  to  the  universal  law,  the  uterus 
must  be  now  liable  to  direct  disease,  and  liable  to  sympathetic  de- 
rangements from  diseases  of  other  organs ;  while  primary  diseases  of 
the  uterus,  in  their  turn,  develop  sympathetic  affections  in  other  and 
distant  parts.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  inflict  diseases  upon 
the  womb,  and  menstruation  is  suspended  as  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces. Again,  when  the  uterus  is  most  actively  engaged,  as  during 
menstruation,  it  should,  according  to  our  principles,  be  most  liable  to 
disturbance,  either  from  the  direct  operation  of  foreign  causes,  or 
from  sympathetic  influences  of  other  diseased  organs.  Accordingly, 
even  exposures  to  a  chilling  atmosphere,  damp  and  cold  feet,  &:c., 
will  so  disturb  the  uterus,  when  engaged  in  excreting  the  menses,  as 
to  arrest  its  function.  And  what  are  the  frequent  consequences  1  A 
long  chain  of  sympathetic  diseases,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
primary  cause,  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  explain  by  lunar  influ- 
ence, or  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  ttie  tides,  as  by  any  principle 
in  the  humoral  pathologr,  or  by  any  laws  that  rule  in  the  world  of 
dead  matter.  And  yet  does  the  intellectual  world  abound  with  phys- 
ical hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  for  the  interpretation  of  phenome- 
na, of  which  those  now  under  consideration  are  only  simple  elements. 
Now,  too,  the  mammae,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  organic  powers 
brought  forthy  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  secretion  of  milk.  And 
mark,  as  we  go  along,  the  harmony  of  Design,  and  the  coincidence 
between  the  preparation  of  the  mammae  and  that  of  the  uterus.  The 
development  of  the  latter  takes  the  lead,  while  that  of  die  mammas 
is  the  work  of  sympathy,  and  this  ascendency  is  maintained  in  the 
pregnant  state.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  final  causes  should  have  no 
place  in  philosophy.  But  the  mammae,  like  the  uterus,  now,  and  for 
the  first  time,  become  the  seat  of  morbid  conditions  ;  and,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  their  natural  relations  to  the  uterus,  we  readily  com- 
prehend the  reason  why  they  inflame  when  the  uterus  undergoes  its 
sudden  and  violent  change  in  parturition,  and  why  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  now  started,  and  why  they  are  liable  to  diseases,  such  as  car- 
cinoma, which,  at  least,  seldom  occur  before  this  organ  is  brought  un- 
der the  uterine  influences  (§  138,  524  b,  d).  How  forcibly  do  all 
such  problems  admonish  the  chemist  and  physical  philosopher  to  re- 
gard all  others  relative  to  life,  in  its  natural  and  morbid  conditions,  as 
a  part  of  that  great  whole,  of  which  the  former  are  only  more  striking 
examples ! 

Again,  the  testes  now,  also,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  vital  state 
so  modified  as  to  perform  their  function  of  secreting  semen  (§  155). 
Of  course,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  these  organs  should  be  liable 
to  morbid  affections,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  sympathize  with 
the  diseases  of  other  partSj  and  inflict  morbid  sympathies  upon  dis- 
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tant  organs.  But,  besides  the  general  fonctions,  susceptibilities,  and 
influences  in  which  the  testes,  the  uterus,  and  the  mammsB  now  par- 
ticipate in  common  with  other  organs,  there  are  some  special  charac- 
teristics relative  to  each  part  that  reflect  no  litde  light  upon  our  doc- 
trines of  life  and  disease.  The  development  of  the  testes,  for  exam- 
ple, exerts  a  powerful  sway  in  determinmg  some  of  the  changes  which 
are  simultaneously  going  on  in  other  parts,  as  denoted  by  its  well- 
known  effect  upon  &e  voice.  If  the  parotids  be  invaded  by  mumps, 
die  testes  and  mammse  are  liable  to  inflame  by  sympathy,  &;c.  Tne 
spermatic  vein,  also,  is  quite  apt  to  become  the  seat  of'^that  sub-in- 
flammatory condition  known  as  circocele ;  this  vein  having  now  ac- 
quired, along  with  the  testis,  its  full  development  of  structure.  And 
so  of  the  cutaneous  and  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  in  their  relation  to 
varix  and  the  piles  (§  500,  »). 

From  the  vital  developments  which  are  in  progress  about  the  face, 
it  is  liable  to  eruptive  anections,  and  the  throat  to  inflammation.  Ar- 
ticular rheumatism  is  now  more  rife  than  in  childhood,  and  more  so 
than  at  an^  otiier  stage  of  life.  If  disposition  to  scrofula  exist,  it  still 
manifests  itself,  as  in  childhood,  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck ;  but 
now,  especially,  it  invades  the  lungs.  This,  therefore,  is  the  age  for 
tuberculous  phthisis.  The  brain,  having  already  nearlv  acquired  its 
plenitude  of  development,  and  moving  on  in  quiet  stability  of  its  or- 
ganic powers,  and  tne  mental  faculties  employed  in  undisturbed  op- 
erations, is  comparatively  exempt  from  disease.  The  passions,  it  is 
true,  are  now  at  work ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  morbific  kind,  either 
as  it  respects  the  brain  or  distant  organs.  Anger  is  the  worst,  but 
goes  off  m  explosions.  Envy  has  not  been  whetted.  Grief  is  tran- 
sient. Malice  has  not  had  its  incentives.  Avarice  awaits  the  matu- 
rity of  judgment.  Hope  and  love  hold  a  sway  over  the  whole,  and 
these  are  conducive  to  health,  when  love  does  not  run  into  excess. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  transitions  from  excessive  hilarity  to  the 
ffloom  of  melancholy,  and  the  mind  by  fits  is  fanciful,  and  by  fits  is 
dull.  But,  by  more  than  all  thmgs  else,  it  is  subject  to  depressing  in- 
fluences from  the  development  of  the  generative  organs,  and  tiiis  in 
proportion  to  its  rapidity ;  and  the  state  of  the  mind,  as  to  its  dull- 
ness, is  an  index  of  what  is  in  progress  fi^r  the  procreation  of  the 
species.  When  the  organs  of  generation  have  attained  their  matu- 
rity, the  mind  acquires  its  equilibrium ;  and  its  faculties,  by  this  pro- 
cess, have  obtained  an  immense  accession  to  their  vigor.  These  in- 
fluences are  alike  felt  by  both  sexes.  As  youth  approaches  the  adult 
state,  the  body,  like  the  mind,  increases  in  vigor,  and  is  capable  of 
all  the  labor  of  maturer  yeara.  Now  is  tiie  period  for  athletic  exer- 
cise, and  feats  of  strength,  and  now  the  awkwardness  of  youth  sub- 
sides into  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  manhood. 

4.   ADULT  OR  MIDDLE  AGE. 

579,  a.  Manhood  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and 
reaches  to  about  sixty  years. 

579,  b»  At  the  beginning  of  this  age,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  approaching  their  state  of  maturity.  "  He,"  says  Zimmerman, 
"  who,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  is  not  an  able  minister,  an  able  general, 
or  an  able  physician,  will  never  be  so."  The  stature  of  the  body  is 
soon  completed,  its  form  perfected  and  all  tiie  organs  fully  devel- 
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oped.  We  have,  therefore,  but  little  novelty  in  disease  during  the 
age  of  manhood,  except  such  as  may  spring  from  the  operation  of 
new  accidental  causes.  The  buoyant  hilarity  of  vouth  is  succeeded 
by  greater  steadiness  of  mind,  tempered  by  sobriety  and  judgment. 
The  passions  are  now  in  full  operation,  and  those  of  the  worst  kind 
become  more  strongly  pronounced ;  of  which,  avarice  and  envy  are 
predominant.  The  disappointments  and  the  trials  of  life  have  be- 
come manifold,  and  fall  with  their  heaviest  effect ;  and,  as  one  suc- 
ceeds another,  hope  is  more  or  less  supplanted  by  anticipation  of  evil. 
The  passions,  therefore,  at  this  period  of  life,  are  of  a  morbific  na- 
ture, and  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  disease,  or  embarrass  the  op- 
eration of  our  curative  means,  and  the  salutary  efforts  of  nature. 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially,  and  their  sympathetic  re- 
sults, are  the  frequent  consequences  of  mef  and  disappointment. 
And,  although  the  appetite  has  diminished,  and  is  less  frequent  than 
at  former  ages,  habits  have  become  more  artificial,  temperance  gives 
way  to  excesses,  and  the  activity  of  youth  yields  to  sedentary  pur- 
suits. Numerous  arts,  and  the  seductions  of  the  study,  call  us,  also, 
from  the  genial  influence  of  the  open  air,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
contribute  morbific  influences. 

Most  of  the  injurious  tendencies  which  are  superadded  to  the  age 
of  manhood  beset,  in  the  first  place,  the  organs  of  digestion ;  dyspep- 
sy  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  disease  is  now 
presented,  and  carries  in  its  train  a  multitude  of  sympathetic  evib. 
It  is  not,  however,  till  the  age  of  thirty-five  that  these  manifestations 
become  common,  unless  the  foundation  have  been  laid,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  by  violations  of  nature  in  childhood  or  in  youth,  or 
by  transmitted  predisposition.  This  is  also  the  period  of  pregnancy ; 
and,  although  a  natural  condition,  the  artificial  habits  of  society  have 
so  modified  the  natural  state  of  the  system,  that  pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion, and  the  period  of  nursing,  give  rise  to  no  small  amount  of  dis- 
ease. For  the  same  reason,  also,  menstruation  is  often  interrupted^ 
while  this  interruption  deranges  other  organs.  Owing,  in  ni/  small 
degree,  to  these  acquired  peculiarities  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
midwifery  has  become  a  distinct  and  important  department  of  medi- 
cine. From  forty-five  to  fifty,  menstruation  ceases,  and  with  it  the 
period  of  childbearing.  This  new  change  in  the  uterus  is  apt  to  de- 
velop sympathetic  disturbances  in  other  parts,  and  to  become  a  cause 
of  disease  in  the  uterine  organs.  But,  as  a  compensation,  there  is 
now  an  exemption  from  those  maladies  and  that  suffering  which  re- 
sult from  the  menstrual  function. 

From  the  age  of  45  to  70,  the  cerebral  veins  take  on  that  peculiar 
modification  of  congestion  which  results  in  a  secretion  of  blood,  and 
which,  as  occurring  in  the  brain,  determines  the  common  form  of 
apoplexy.  This  condition  decreases  toward  the  age  of  70.  But,  I 
wall  not  dilate  farther  upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  era  of  life,  since 
^y  are  all  referable  to  the  great  principles  which  govern  the  char- 
acteristics of  every  other  period,  and  all  require  the  same  considera- 
tions in  the  aspects  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  As  at  all  other 
stages  of  exbtence,  also,  the  characteristics  of  manhood  are  grad- 
ually changing  till  Uiey  are  finaUy  blended  or  disappear  in  those  of 
old  age. 
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5.  OLD  AGE. 


580.  The  last  period  of  life  has  been  subdivided  into  incipient  or 
green  old  age,  which  extends  from  60  to  70 ;  confirmed  old  a^e,  or 
caducity,  from  70  to  85  ;  and  decrepitude,  from  85  years,  upward. 

581,  a.  More  remarkable  changes  now  take  place  in  certain  parts 
of  the  organization,  than  from  the  beginning  of  youth,  upward ;  but, 
as  they  occur  not  in  the  essential  organic  parts,  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties  and  functions  are  less  the  cause  of  certain  promi- 
nent phenomena  than  the  physical  deviations  in  comparatively  unes- 
sentiaiparts  ;  such  as  ossification  of  the  cardiac  valves,  of  the  arteries, 
&c.  The  senses  are  failing  as  an  avenue  of  knowledge.  The  eye 
becomes  dim,  and  the  ear  is  only  arrested  by  acute,  or  distinct,  or 
loud  noises.  The  niotions  of  the  body  are  slow,  the  back  stiff,  and 
more  or  less  curved.  The  intervertebral  cartilages,  also,  shrink,  and 
the  stature  lessens  in  consequence.  The  joints  and  tendons  become 
rigid ;  the  sutures  coalesce ;  the  skin  is  darker  and  more  wrinkled ; 
the  fat  retires  from  the  circumference  to  the  internal  organs,  by 
which  the  superficial  veins  are  rendered  more  prominent,  and  the  eyes 
sunken. 

581,  ^.  Nevertheless,  rigidity  and  other  changes  ^o  on  in  the  most 
essential  organization,  which  are  principally  characterized  by  a  nat- 
ural  decline  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions ;  but  none  are  ab- 
rupt, and  there  are  no  new  functions  introduced,  and  none  are  arrest- 
ed. .  All  these  new  conditions,  too,  as  at  all  other  stages  of  life,  are 
the  work  of  the  organic  properties,^-always  creative,  but  ultimately 
giving  rise  to  physical  changes  of  a  suicidal  nature,  and  which  end  in 
uieir  destruction.  Irritability  and  sensibility  are,  therefore,  upon  the 
wane,  and  mobility  is  alike  embarrassed  by  the  foregoing  physical 
changes. 

581,  c.  The  mind,  too,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  going  with  the  organic 
poweif ;  but  it  is  worth  observing,  as  a  characteristic  distinction  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  organic  properties  which  animate  its  abode, 
that  genius  rarely  wears  out.  It  sparkles  as  bright  as  ever,  when  the 
flickering  lamp  of  life  is  but  dimly  seen. 

581,  d.  The  decline  of  the  mental  powers  is  accompanied  by  a 
subsidence  of  the  passions ;  and  as  sensibility  also  fails,  former  mor- 
bific causes  and  avenues  to  disease  are  thus  greatly  diminished. 

581,  e.  The  old  man  waits  hb  certain  doom  in  calm  serenity,  or 
only  impatient  for  its  approach.  He  is  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of 
Ufe;  perhaps  because  he  can  enioy  no  longer.  His  reminiscences 
are  rather  of  his  pains  than  of  his  delights,  because  the  former  are 
more  indelibly  established,  and  are  not  now  counteracted  by  present 
enjoyments. 

582,  From  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  physiological  conditions 
of  old  age,  it  is  evident  that  diseases  vary  but  little  from  those  which 
prevail  after  40  or  45  years ;  only  from  the  gradual  embarrassments 
sustained  by  the  organic  powers,  disease  is  apt  to  be  less  violent, 
while,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  less  of  the  recuperative  abil- 
ity. Apoplexy,  palsy,  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  urinary  di^ 
Acuities,  are  the  predominating  accidents  of  old  age. 

583,  a.  Although,  therefore,  morbific  causes  are  less  energetic  in 
old  age  than  at  other  stages  of  life,  remedial  agents  are,  also,  less  op- 
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erative,  nature  less  recuperative,  diseases  less  easily  arrested,  are 
sooner  beyond  th^reach  of  art,  and  often  eventuate  suadenly  in  death, 
without  having  attained  any  degree  of  severity.  Life  often  snaps  when 
the  old  man  is  quaffing  his  wine,  or  as  he  *' shoulders  his  crutch  to 
show  how  fields  were  won/' 

583,  b.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  remedies  must  be  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  disease ;  as  is  more  exten- 
sively set  forth  in  the  article  on  Bloodletting. 

584,  a.  Finally,  it  appears  from  the  characteristics  of  life  at  its  va- 
rious stages ;  the  progressive  variations  in  the  vital  states ;  the  suc- 
cessive developments  of  important  organs ;  of  the  new  functions  which 
are  instituted  and  again  extinguished ;  till  we  come  to  that  jferiod 
when  the  properties  of  life  lay  the  foundation  of  their  own  ruin  by  in- 
stituting disorganizations  of  structure ;  and  from  what,  also,  we  have 
seen  of  the  corresponding  modifications  of  disease  at  the  various  eras, 
and  of  the  new  ones  which  appear,  with  their  new  train  of  sympa- 
thies, it  is  obrious,  I  sav,  that  there  must  be  some  corresponding  va- 
riation of  treatment  which  may  be  relative  to  a  common  character  of 
disease  (§  117,  134-160).  But,  at  every  varying  stage  of  life,  all 
things  proceed  upon  established  laws ;  and,  however  modified  the 
powers  which  may  be  in  operation,  and  by  which  every  result  is 
Drought  about,  and  whether  so  by  nature,  or  by  morbific  causes,  or 
by  art,  there  are  precise  laws  by  which  all  the  phenomena  are  deter- 
mined according  to  the  particular  combination  of  existing  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  an  important  object  of  art  to  find  out  all  the  conditions 
which  may  attend  any  giv^n  state  of  the  properties  and  functions  of 
life,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  that  the  most  appropriate  regimen 
may  be  adopted,  or  remedial  agents  be  applied  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. 

584,  b.  Every  remedy  would  always  operate  in  one  uniform  way, 
were  the  conditions  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions,  and  the  struc- 
ture which  they  animate,  always  the  same ;  just  as  the  blood  always 
affects  the  heart  and  vessels  in  one  uniform  manner,  in  health.  But, 
such  is  the  instability  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  such,  in  consequence, 
tiie  variableness  of  morbia  conditions,  that  these  modifications  are 
rarely  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  instances,  or  at  any  two  succes- 
sive days.  To  find  out  these  varieties,  and  to  adapt  accordingly  the 
p;eneral  principles  of  treatment,  and  in  their  relatively  specific  details, 
IS  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  aims  of  medicine ;  and  demands, 
as  an  indispensable  qualification,  a  profound  knowledge  of  tiie  phi- 
losophy of  life. 

IL   INDIVIDUAL  AND  GENERAL  PECULIARITIES,  CON«I8TINO  OF  TEMPERA- 
MENT, CONSTITUTION,  IDIOSYNCRASY,  AND  NATIONAL  ATTRIBUTES. 

A.  Temperament,  Constitution^  Idioeyncrasy. 

585,  a.  Under  our  fifth  division  of  physiology  we  have  next  in  or- 
der the  TemperamenU,  &;c.,  or  those  peculiarities  of  life  which  natu- 
rally distinguish  one  individual  from  another.  The  temperaments, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  innate  as  well  as  ac- 
quired peculiarities  of  constitution ;  for,  although  the  latter  depends 
upon  causes  that  are  relative  alone  to  the  individual,  the  former,  or 
innate  constitution,  has  been  brought  about,  at  some  anterior  genera- 
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tion»  by  the  {^ysicaf  agencies  of  life.  Thia  is  the  true  temperament, 
and  belongs  to  masses  of  mankind. 

585,  b,  Idiotyncraty  is  only  a  variety  of  temperament  and  constitu- 
tion, and  like  those,  therefore,  depends  upon  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  irritability ;  but  only  so  in  re- 
lation to  a  very  few  particular  agents.  It  is  peculiar  to  individuals, 
rather  rare,  and  may  be  hereditary  or  acquired.  This  peculiarity  is 
not  unfirequently  the  cause  of  the  favorable  or  deleterious  effects  of 
certain  remedi^  agents,  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  &c.  We  see  the 
important  principle  illustrated  every  day,  every  hour.  Here  is  a  sub- 
ject who  is  salivated  by  the  external  application  of  a  few  grains  of 
mercurial  ointment,  and  in  whom  syphuis,  or  fever,  may  be  speedily 
extinguished  by  this  simple  use  of  the  remedy.  But  here  is  another, 
in  whom  the  internal  administration  of  an  ounce  of  calomel  may  pro- 
duce no  constitutional  result,  and  make  no  impression  upon  syphilis. 
Or,  it  may  be  in  another  case  of  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  mercuiy,  that  the  agent  always  displays  the  effects  of  a  profound 
poison,  aggravating  fever  and  syphilis,  or,  in  the  absence  ot  disease, 
greatly  deranging  all  the  functions  of  life.  Most  men  are  poisoned 
by  the  slightest  contact  with  the  rhus  vemix ;  but  now  and  then  an  in- 
dividual handles  it  with  impunity.  Muscles,  and  some  other  animals, 
are  always  poisonous  when  eaten  by  some  people,  though  generally 
good  articles  of  food. 

585,  c.  Constitution  comprehends  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual,— the  temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  conditions  relative  to  age,  sex, 
habits,  &c.  It  is  therefore  liable  to  many  variations  at  all  periods  of 
life.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  each  of  the  elements  may  re- 
main, but  yet  so  modified^ that  what  is  known  as  constitution  may  be 
**  broken  down." 

585,  d.  The  same  principle  is  concerned  throughout,  whether  in 
respect  to  constitution,  temperament^  or  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  the  same 
as  prevails  habitually  in  respect  to  the  naturally  modified  irritability 
of  different  organs  in  man,  and  in  all  animals,  and  in  plants ;  that 
which  renders  urine  innoxious  to  the  bladder,  but  morbific  to  all 
other  parts, — ^that  which  renders  the  eye  susceptible  to  the  undula- 
tions of  light,  the  ear  to  the  undulations  of  air ;  and  so  on  (§  133-159). 
The  principle,  and  its  everlasting,  unchanging  laws,  are  every  where, 
in  all  that  relates  to  organic  beings,  whether  in  respect  to  the  system 
in  its  abstract  condition,  or  as  relative  to  external  agencies.  It  is  a 
great  and  wonderful  principle,  a  perpetual  study  for  the  philosopher, 

.  ever  pregnant  of  variety,  ever  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  properdes  of  life,  of  their  natural  modifications,  of  their  instability, 
and  forever  supplying  fresh  sources  of  interpretation  of  the  laws  which 
the  properties  and  actions  of  life  obey. 

586.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  temperament,  constitution,  and 
idiosyncrasy,  are  constituted  by  certain  acquired  or  transmitted  con- 
ditions of  the  vital  properties,  which  form  a  part  of  the  natural  or  ha- 
bitual state  of  each  individual,  and  from  which  arise  various  degrees 
and  kinds  in  the  susceptibilities  to  the  action  of  physical  agents,  and 
certain  peculiarities,  also,  in  the  material  condition  and  conformation 
of  parts,  especially  the  external.  By  studying  these  sensible  peculiari- 
ties, as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  life  in  their  natural  and  morbid  con- 
ditions, we  infer  the  peculiarities  of  the  natural  vital  conditions  in  dif- 
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feretit  individualB,  or  their  natural  constitution  and  temperament,  or 
any  more  remarkable  idiosyncrasy.  Tbey  reach,  also,  to  the  mind, 
which  is  apt  to  bear  certain  relative  peculiarities  to  those  of  the  or- 
ganic  states. 

588.  In  the  farther  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  shall  regard  those 
peculiarities  of  constitution  which  are  mostly  of  a  determinate  nature, 
and  include  them  under  the  general  denomination  of  temperament. 

589.  The  philosophical  differences  between  temperament,  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  constitution,  are  neither  great,  nor  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. Indeed,  so  allied  are  they  in  principle,  that  a  common 
philosophy  determines  the  remedial  treatment,  wnich  is  always  more 
or  less  modified  by  temperament.  Each  should  be  considered  along 
with  the  modifying  influences  of  habits,  climate,  &c 

,  590.  Temperament  and  constitution  do  not  depend,  as  supposed  by 
some  writers,  upon  the  special  development  of  particular  organs; 
though  this  is  true  of  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  age  (§  153-159,  596). 
The  former  have  their  foundation  in  the  system  at  large,  and  are  apt 
to  be  transmitted  by  one  or  both  parents;  or  the  transmitted  pecu- 
liarities may  come  from  a  remote  ancestor,  and  not  from  the  imme- 
diate progenitor.  This  last  peculiarity  is  analogous  to  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  where  it  passes  over  one 
generation  and  reappears  in  the  third. 

591.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  temperament,  whether  innate  or  ac- 
quired, is  due  to  the  slow  operation  oi  causes  upon  the  vital  constitu- 
tion ;  just  as  we  have  seen  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  (§  535-568).  In 
the  latter  case,  the  modifications  are  more  or  less  transitory ;  but  may 
be  so  ingrafted  as  to  be  transmitted,  for  a  time,  like  the  permanent 
temperaments,  from  parent  to  child,  as  seen  of  some  diseases,  such  at 
lues,  or  of  predispositions  to  disease  of  a  transient  nature,  as  in  small- 
pox, or  even  ordinary  fever.  Coming  to  hereditary  disease  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  as  scrofula,  we  run  from  the  transitory  phenomena  of 
vital  habit,  by  an  intimate  analogy,  into  the  permanent  temperaments; 
and  from  these  we  are  conducted  by  the  same  philosophy,  which  re* 
apects  the  operation  of  physical  agents  in  modifying  the  properties  of 
life,  to  those  more  remarkable  peculiarities  which  spring  up  in  ani*- 
mals  from  domestication,  and  in  plants  fi*om  changes  of  climate  and 
soU  (§  75-80,  143-147,  220,  327-331,  559,  561-563,  659,  666  h, 
674). 

592.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  differences  in  temperament  have, 
often,  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  elementary  composition.  Differ- 
ences, however,  obtain  in  respect  to  structure,  as  seen  in  the  general 
form,  the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  the  features,  &c. ;  while  more  re- 
markable corresponding  analogies  are  witnessed  in  the  herbaceous  and 
arborescent  habits  of  the  same  plant,  as  it  may  be  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a  tropical  or  cold  climate,  as  the  ricinus  communis  (§  538). 

593.  Great  differences  arise  not  only  in  respect  to  the  influences 
of  the  same  remedial  agents  from  the  mere  circumstances  of  temper- 
ament, but  mori>ific  causes  may  be  equally  various  in  their  operation. 
The  same  causes  may  also  be  very  apt  to  affect  one  temperament, 
while  they  will  rarely  have  an  effect  on  another  temperament  (§  142, 
145,  740). 

594.  The  temperaments,  as  designated  by  the  ancients,  and  re- 
tained by  the  modems,  are  divided  into  the  9a$igitimey  the  mdamckMc^ 
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the  choleric,  and  the  phlegtnatic.     The  artificial  habits  of  the  moderna 
have  added  a  fifth,  or  the  nervoui, 

595 .  It  is  not  usual  to  find  all  the  attributes  of  each  temperament 
united,  while  some  of  the  whole  may  be  blended  in  the  same  individ- 
ual. Nevertheless,  the  cl^tracteristics  of  one  or  another  generally 
predominate. 

596.  Temperament  is  most  distinctly  pronounced  at  adult  age,  af- 
ter the  influences  of  development  have  ceased  (§  690). 

1.   THE  SANGUINE  TEMPERAMENT. 

597.  a.  Unlike  the  other  temperaments,  the  characteristics  of  the 
sanguine  are  perpetuated  from  infancy,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  the  most  natural.  The  skin  remains  soft  and  delicate ; 
the  limbs  rounded  and  full ;  the  superficial  veins,  unlike  those  of  in- 
fancy, large,  conspicuous,  and  blue,  especially  about  the  head  and 
temple ;  the  complexion  fair,  florid,  and  animated ;  the  eyes  large  and 
blue ;  the  hair  light,  or  red,  or  of  intermediate  hues. 

597,  b.  Sensibility  and  irritability  are  strongly  pronounced;  the 
great  development  of  the  latter  giving  the  principal  determination  to 
the  sanguine  temperament  The  blood,  in  consequence,  stimulates 
the  heart  to  more  frequent,  hieh,  and  regular  action,  maintains  the 
capillaries  in  a  lively  and  plethoric  state,  and  thus  determines  the 
redness  and  softness  of  the  skin.  Other  vital  stimuli  also  operate 
with  greater  intensity  than  in  other  temperaments.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  rapid  and  copious,  and  are 
little  liable  to  vacillation,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  health.  All 
things  else  move  on  in  a  corresponding  manner;  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  which  beautifully  illustrates  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 

The  great  development  of  sensibility  contributes,  abo,  its  consid- 
erable part  to  this  temperament.  The  senses  are  ever  on  the  alert ; 
and  here,  as  with  irritability,  external  objects  make  their  impressions 
with  great  effect  and  rapidity.  Perception  is  rapid,  reflection  quick, 
imagination  lively,  memory  prompt.  The  succession  of  ideas  is  too 
rapid  for  comparison,  and  hence  the  judgment  is  infirm,  unless  asso- 
ciated with  genius ;  when  it  is  distinguished  for  eccentricities.  TlTis 
is  exemplified  in  the  poet,  Byron,  and  in  the  warrior,  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Richelieu, — "  that  man,  so  fortunate  and  brave  in  arms,  light 
and  inconstant,  to  the  end  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career." 

597,  c.  Inconstancy  and  levity  are  the  great  moral  attributes  of  the 
sanguine.  Variety  and  enjoyment  never  satiate.  Devoted  to  sensual 
gratifications,  they  are  in  love  with  all  female  beauty,  and  are  incon- 
stant to  a  mistress,  if  not  to  a  wife ;  yet  ai'e  they  honorable  in  all 
things  else.  It  has  been  said  of  Newton,  that  he  was  of  the  sanguine 
temperament ;  but,  had  he  been  so,  it  is  replied,  "  he  never  would 
have  carried,  as  he  did,  his  maidenhead  with  him  to  the  grave,  at  the 
age  of  fourscore."  Nor  do  the  senses  afford  that  leisure  for  profound 
meditation,  nor  admit  of  those  intellectual  operations  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  mathematician  and  astronomer ;  whose  habits,  also, 
are  more  adverse  to  this  than  to  any  other  temperament. 

The  sanguine  is  eminently  generous  or  prodigal,  and  the  end  of 
gain  is  the  purchase  of  pleasure.  Quick  in  anger,  he  is  soon  cool ; 
or-he  b  impelled  to  hasty  decisions  that  are  soon  regretted.  A  chal- 
lenge lo  a  duel  would  be  gladly  abandoned,  did  not  a  sense  of  pride 
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urge  bim  on  to  the  combat.    Reyenge  and  envy  have  no  hold  upon 
thia  constitution. 

697,  d.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the 
sanguine  temperament  are  active  and  inflammatory ;  that  the  organs 
sympathize  readily  and  greatly  with  each  other,  and  that  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  are  disproportionately  greater  than  the  primary  af- 
fections.  Infancy  always  partakes  of  this  temperament ;  but  if  it  be 
truly  constitutional,  the  infant  is  liable  to  extraordinary  demonstrations 
of  its  fundamental  nature.  The  irritation  of  a  tooth,  for  example,  is 
more  apt  to  produce  convulsions,  and  intestinal  derangements  still 
more  so,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  cerebral  disease,  &c.  At  adult 
age,  slight  disturbances  of  the  womb  bring  on  hysteria,  or  indigestion 
contributes  to  a  more  sudden  accession,  more  violent  phenomena,  and 
a  more  rapid  progress,  and  lights  up  the  flame  of  other  diseases  more 
speedily,  and  more  violently,  than  in  other  temperaments.  Anger, 
being  quick  and  vehement,  here  displays  its  instant  effect  in  develop- 
ing inflammations,  and  hemorrhages.  But  love  is  too  instable  to  un- 
dermine the  -health ;  and  as  envy,  grief,  and  jealousy,  torture  not  the 
mind,  so  do  they  not  the  body. 

597,  e.  As  external  causes,  whether  natural  or  morbific,  make 
their  impressions  rapidly  and  profoundly  upon  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  its  diseases  being  active  and  violent,  remedial  agents  should 
be  prompt,  and  decisive,  as  in. infancy ;  but  here,  also,  for  the  reasons 
which  are  relative  to  the  first  period  of  life,  and  for  such  as  are  as- 
signed in  section  597  &,  remedies  are  also  profound  and  speedy  in 
their  operation.  And  since  the  prevailing  disease  of  this  tempera- 
ment is  inflammation,  bloodletting  is  the  principal  means  of  cure,  and 
will  require  but  little  co-operation  from  other  agents.  If  early  appli- 
ed, and  carried  to  its  proper  extent,  it  will  omn  nearly  extinguish 
the  most  violent  inflammations  during  its  first  application.  The  test 
(^  this  extent  will  be  also  more  exactly  determmed  in  this  than  in 
other  temperaments  by  the  subsidence  of  symptoms  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  operation.  It  is  in  this  temperament,  also,  that  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  vital  influences  of  loss  of  blood  is  most  evidently  shown 
(S  191). 

2.  THE  MELANCHOLIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

598,  a.  The  melancholic  temperament  has  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  sanguine,  though  they  are  strongly  contradistinguished. 
The  general  external  aspect  of  the  latter  is  cheerful ;  that  of  the  mel- 
ancholic, dry,  stem,  or  gloomy,  and  excites  no  liveliness  in  others, 
though  it  command  respect  and  even  admiration.  The  solids  pre- 
dominate in  the  melancholic ;  the  capillaries  show  less  blood,  thoueh 
the  veins  are  large  and  more  prominent,  but  less  transparent  than  in 
the  sanguine  ;  and,  unlike  the  latter,  the  skin  is  darkish,  or  inclining 
to  yellow,  thick,  coarse,  and  hard  to  the  lancet.  The  blood  flows 
more  freely  from  the  sanguine  when  the  skin  is  pricked ;  and  this  ex- 
emplifies the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  at  laree.  The  same 
principle  obtains,  therefore,  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  hence, 
m  part,  the  blood  b  darker  in  the  melancholic  than  in  the  sanguine. 
The  eyes  of  the  former  are  darker  and  less  prominent  than  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  the  hair  is  dark,  coarse  or  stiff;  eyebrows  large,  black,  and 
odeu  projecting ;  the  muscles  and  tendons,  like  the  superficial  veins^ 
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stand  out,  from  the  absence  of  that  cutaneoas  fiit  which  gives  rotun- 
dity to  the  body  of  the  sanguine  (§  440  bb,  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c), 

598,  h.  It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  irritability  and  sensibility 
are  comparatively  dull  in  the  melanchoUcr  External  objects  do  not 
make  the  strong  and  rapid  impression  upon  the  senses  as  in  the  san- 
guine ;  and,  from  the  obtuseness  of  irritability,  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  slower,  the  capjllary  blood-vessels  are  less  charged  with  the  vital 
fluid,  the  secretions  and  excretions  less,  and  more  slowly  performed 
(§  191). 

598,  c.  The  melancholic  temperament  is  the  principal  abode  of  ge- 
nius ;  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  those  great  men  who  have  un* 
folded  the  laws  of  nature,  or  have  made  the  highest  advances  in  the 
arts,  or  have  astonished  the  world  with  deeds  in  arms,  or  with  the 
achievements  of  the  statesman,  or  the  orator,  or  the  painter,  or  the 
poet  The  melancholic  is  the  man  of  men.  I  had  almost  said,  in 
moral  constitution,  he  is  perpetuated,  unchanged,  from  the  model  of 
his  race.  Here  is  witnessed  the  highest  intellectual  renown  at  the 
very  dawn  of  manhood;  and  here  it  is  that  we  so  often  meet  with  ge- 
nius struggling  with  those  adversities  which  arrest  the  ambition  of 
other  temperaments.  The  melancholic  is  forever  indomitable ;  rising 
in  determmation  as  obstacles  rise  before  him.  Inflexible  in  purpose, 
the  passions  are  disciplined  to  urge  on  an  arduous  enterprise,  or  if 
allowed  to  become  impetuous,  it  is  to  accomplish  the  decisions  of  the 
understanding.  With  equal  facility  he  concentrates  his  mind  upon 
abstract  inquiries,  or  at  the  next  moment  sends  it  abroad  over  the 
widest  theatre  of  its  operations.  He  is  bold  and  brave,  never  fearins 
death,  nor  wantonly  incurring  danger.  He  moves  steadily  forward, 
though  he  does  not  move  till  the  path  before  him  has  been  explored. 
His  imagination,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  order,  being  disciplined 
by  the  sterner  faculties.  It  is  such  an  imagination  as  is  always  an 
element  of  genius ;  such  as  contemplates  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
truths  of  Revelation.  He  is  thoughtful,  grave,  or  sad,  but  may  tune 
his  mind  to  great  elevation  and  great  sublimity  and  enthusiasm,  and 
often  soars  on  poetic  wings  through  the  regions  of  Heaven.  The  san- 
guine, on  the  contrary,  delights  in  the  romance  of  fiction. 

Honor  holds  its  empire  in  this  temperament,  however  it  may  be 
wanting  in  human  sympathies.  If  pledged  to  a  good  or  a  bad  action, 
it  is  fulfilled.  The  melancholic  is  generally  fervent  but  dignified  in 
his  attachments,  or  looks  with  indifference  or  with  scorn  upon  human- 
ity. A  few,  like  Tiberius,  are  fearful,  perfidious,  suspicious,  and 
cruel :  and  others,  like  Nero,  or  Richard,-  insensible  to  danger,  and 
ever  ready  for  the  work  of  death. 

598,  J.  As  with  sensibility  and  irritability  in  their  natural  aspects, 
so  is  it  in  their  relation  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  The  coin- 
cidence is  universal.  The  former  are  slow  in  establishing  mori[>id 
changes,  many  are  inoperative  which  readily  light  up  the  flame  of  dis- 
ease m  other  temperaments ;  and  the  passions,  a  prolific  cause  with 
others,  are  subdued  by  the  melancholic  into  mere  agents  of  the  un- 
derstanding. But  when  morbific  causes  have  made  their  impression, 
the  dullness  of  irritability  and  mobility  explains  why  disease  is  apt  to 
be  obstinate,  and  why  remedial  agents  operate  with  less  rapidity  than 
in  the  sanguine.  The  vital  properties  and  functions  being  slowly  sus- 
ceptible of  morbid  changes,  they  are  slowly  altered  firom  their  morbid 
(§  150, 191). 
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It  10  easily  inferred  that  the  diseases  of  the  melancholic  are'  mostly 
of  the  digesdve  organs,  and  that  their  removal  is  tedious.  It  is  also 
manifest  that  these,  and  other  affections,  are  slow  in  developing  dis* 
eases  of  other  parts,  and  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  must  be  most 
likely  to  sympathetic  disturbances.  Hence  it  is  that  hypochondriacism 
and  insanity  are  apt  to  supervene  on  the  melancholic  temperament. 

Cathartics  are  demanded  more  by  the  melancholic  tnan  by  any 
other  temperament ;  though  their  eidgencies  have  a  special  relation 
to  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  functions.  Bloodletting,  also,  is  often 
necessary  to  reach  these  chronic  maladies ;  and,  although  its  delay  in 
die  grave  forms  of  inflammation  be  less  hazardous  than  with  the  san- 
ffutbe,  its  necessity  is  as  great,  and  its  extent  end  frequency  of  repe- 
tition are  greater.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  greatest  demand  is  made 
upon  the  materia  medica  for  auxiliary  means. 

3.   THE   CHOLERIC    TEMPERAMENT. 

599,  a.  The  Choleric  is  intermediate  between  the  sanguine  and  mel- 
ancholic temperaments ;  and  although  it  form  the  sanguineo-melan- 
cholic,  it  possesses  characteristics  which  give  to  it  an  individuality. 

The  skin  has  greater  fullness  of  the  capillaries  than  in  the  melan- 
cholic, and  therefore  greater  soflness,  and  warmth,  but  less  than  in 
the  sanguine.  The  pulse  is  intermediate  in  fullness  and  frequency. 
The  secretions  and  excretions  moderate  and  uniform ;  the  healthy 
functions  perfbrmed  with  regularity  and  ease. 

599,  b.  The  passions  are  easily  roused,  though  not  impetuous,  and 
therefore  less  transient  and  less  easily  appeased  than  in  the  sanguine, 
though  not  so  persevering  as  in  the  melancholic  The  choleric  is  te- 
nacious of  his  own  rights,  but  less  disposed  to  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others  than  the  melancholic,  while  he  has  less  generosity  than  the 
sanguine.  The  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  correspond  with  the  oth- 
er characteristics  of  this  temperament,  being  generally  distinguished 
for  their  moderation. 

599,  c»  Irritability  and  sensibility  holding  an  intermediate  degree 
between  those  of  the  sanguine  and  melancholic,  external  agents  op- 
erate with  a  relative  effect  and  rapidity;  so  that  ^e  organic  Unc- 
tions move  on  without  firequent  or  profound  interruptions,  and  dis- 
eases yield  to  a  more  compound  treatment,  though  less  readily  than 
to  the  simpler  means  required  by  the  sang^uine,  but  more  speedily 
than  in  the  melancholic.       ^ 

4.  THE  PHLEGMATIC,  OR  LYMPHATIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

600,  a.  The  Phlegmatic  is  characterized  by  slothfulness  of  mind, 
and  by  a  simpler  display  of  vegetative  life  than  any  other  tempera- 
ment. The  nesh  is  soft,  the  ccmntenance  pale,  the  hair  delicate,  and 
the  fat  amounts  to  an  encumbrance.  The  limbs  ai-e  rounded,  feeble, 
and  without  expression.  The  veins  are  small,  and  lie  deep.  The 
pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  sofl;  arteries  small,  and  the  capillaries  de- 
ficient in  blood.  Irritability  is  dull.  The  secretions  ana  excretions 
are  performed  slowly,  and  their  products  are  thin  or  watery.  Sensi- 
bility is  also  obtuse,  and  perception  weak,  which  greatly  circum- 
scribes the  senses  as  an  avenue  to  the  mind ;  while 

"Fftt  hold«  ideaa  by  the  legs  and  wingB" 

(§  440  bb,  440  c,  no.  Hi,  441  c). 
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But,  with  all  the  intellectual  dullneas  and  bodilv  indolence,  wfarch 
distinguish  this  temperament,  it  is  obstinate,  fearful,  suspicious,  and 
avaricious. 

600,  b.  The  organic  properties  of  the  phlegmatic  are  easily  liable 
to  interruption,  though  mcMroific  causes,  unless  intense  in  their  nature, 
make  their  impressions  feebly.  The  mind,  and  its  predominant  pas- 
sions, have,  of  course,  but  little  agency  in  the  production  of  its  dis- 
eases. Disturbances,  however,  seem  to  arise  m>m  the  mere  inertia 
of  the  vital  powers ;  and  when  morbific  causes  make  strong  impres- 
sions, the  properties  of  life  often  go  down  at  once  to  near  the  verge 
of  extinction.  So,  also,  do  active  remedial  agents  operate  with  a 
relative  effect.  Emetics  are  scarcely  admissible ;  violent  cathartics 
prostrate  excessively ;  and  any  unnecessary  extent  of  bloodletting 
oreaks  down  the  whole  energies  of  the  body.  This  temperament, 
therefore,  requires  great  moderation  of  treatment  (§  150). 

6.   THE   NERVOUS   TEMPERAMENT. 

601,  a.  The  Nervous  temperament  displayed  itself  feebly  among 
the  ancients,  but  has  been  brought  to  a  high  maturity  by  the  progress 
of  civilization.  It  is  the  only  temperament  where  the  primary  causes 
may  be  traced,  which  consist  mainly  of  such  as  are  attendant  on  indo- 
lence and  sedentary  pursuits.  It  involves  alike,  therefore,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  sensual  devotees  of  fashion  and  tiie  plodding  shoe- 
maker, tne  laborious  student  and  the  readers  of  romance. 

601,  b.  The  nervous  temperament  is  founded  upon  the  sanguine, 
or  the  san^ineo-melancholic,  and  is  either  transmitted,  or  springs  up 
originally  in  the  individual  It  is  therefore  the  most  artificial  of  all 
the  temperaments,  and  is  susceptible,  individually,  of  great  improve- 
ment. It  is  shown  externally  by  a  general  -aspect  of  feebleness,  a 
Sf  are  body,  and  small,  soft  muscles,  which  are  incapable  of  much  ex- 
ertion. 

601,  c.  An  unusual  predominance  of  sympathy  is  the  leading  char- 
acteristic. Irritability  is  also  strongly  pronounced.  Hence,  slight 
disturbances,  even  of  unimportant  parts,  give  rise  to  greatly  dispro- 
portionate sympathies  in  the  more  important  organs ;  and  tiiese  sec- 
ondary results  will  be  still  more  intense  if  the  primaiy  disease  be  seat- 
ed in  anv  important  organ. 

The  functions  are  constantly  subject  to  irregularities,  especially 
those  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  If  tiie  subject  be  addicted  to  the 
causes  of  this  temperament,  he  is  rarely  free  from  indigestion,  and  an 
attendant  train  of  other  evils,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  indul- 
gences or  pursuits.  Diseases,  however,  are  not  as  violent  as  vnth 
the  sanguine,  nor  as  profound  as  with  the  melancholic.  The  mind  is 
irritable,  but  the  passions  not  violent,  though  they  readily  disturb  the 
organic  functions.  Such  as  displav  themselves  depend  much  upon 
the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  subject. 

601,  d.  Remedial  agents  operate  with  power ;  the  same  coinci- 
dences existing  between  their  effects  and  Uiose  of  a  morbific  nature, 
as  in  other  temperaments.  Moderate  impressions,  therefore,  made 
upon  the  intestinal  canal  are  sensibly  felt  by  remote  parts ;  and  in  this 
temperament,  particularly,  the  peculiar  principle  upon  which  leeching 
operates  is  well  illustrated  (^  145,  147,  914,  &;c.). 
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General  Remarks  on  Temperament. 

602,  a.  Different  epochs  of  life  appear  often  to  partake  of  a  par- 
ticular temperament ;  one  subsiding  mto  another.  The  sanguine  is 
most  characteristic  of  infancy  and  childhood ;'  the  melancholic  and 
choleric  of  middle  age  ;  and  the  phlegmatic  of  old  age. 

602,  b.  The  several  temperaments  are  also  often  blended,  more  or 
less,  with  each  other  in  the  same  individual,  though  the  characteristics 
of  one  generally  predominate.  When  combined  in  the  same  individ- 
ual, they  are  called  the  sangiiineo-melancholic,  the  sanguineo-phleg- 
matic,  &c.  They  are  also  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  modifica- 
tions from  age,  but  ft'om  sex,  climate,  habits,  education,  &c.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  climate,  that  a  change  of  residence  (as  from 
a  northern  to  a  tropical  country)  will  sometimes  gradually  transmute 
one  temperament  into  another ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
sanguine,  the  melancholic,  and  the  choleric. 

602,  c.  The  foregoing  accidental  influences  are  sometimes  such  as 
to  generate  anomalies,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  any  distinct 
features  of  the  prevailing  modifications  of  temperament,  and  which 
may  disappear  with  the  individual,  or  be  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

602.  d.  All  the  varieties  comprehended  in  this  section  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  modifications  of  a  common  -form  of  disease,  and  require 
correspondine  variations  in  the  details  of  treatment.  They  concur  to- 
gether, therefore,  in  forming  a  part  of  the  difficulties  of  medicine,  and 
in  demonstrating  the  complete  abstraction  of  organic  beings  from  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  inorganic  (§  655). 

603.  I  say,  organic  beings  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense  (§ 
602,  d).  For  are  not  the  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  domesti- 
cation, and  cultivation,  among  animals  and  plants,  and  which  are 
equally,  and  more  perfectly  transmitted  than  temperament,  constitu- 
tion, &c.,  in  relation  to  man,  integral  parts  of  a  common  principle  T 
Exactly  the  same  philosophy  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and 
is  another  broad  field  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  unity  of  the  Vi- 
tal Principle,  of  its  common  laws  and  functions  throughout  animated 
nature,  and  presents  the  whole  in  a  magnificence  of  Grandeur,  a  Har- 
mony and  Unity  of  unfathomable  Designs,  which  stamps  an  unutter^- 
able  contrast  on  the  confusion  and  imbecility  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  hypothes^  of  life.     (See  Climate.) 

B.  Races  of  Mankind.  ^ 

604.  Corresponding,  in  principle,  with  Temperament,  &;c.,  though 
different  in  their  manifestations,  are  those  peculiarities  which  have 
distinguished  mankind  into  various  Races.  They  correspond  more 
nearly,  in  the  physical  characteristics,  with  those  sensible  changes 
which  are  established  by  the  domestication  of  animals,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  plants  (§  603).  As  with  many  species  of  the  latter,  the 
varieties  of  mankind  have  existed  without  change  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory begins  its  record.  This  circumstance  has  often  led  the  specula- 
tive mind  to  imagine  as  many  original  ancestors  as  it  may  distribute 
the  human  species  into  varieties  of  race  (§  350  j,  kk).  But,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  reason  may  we  assume  that  the  black  and  the  white 
barn-yard  fowl,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  this  animal,  or  the  red 
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and  the  white  potato,  and  other  varieties  of  this  root,  the  sloe  and 
the  plumb,  the  crab  and  the  i4>ple,  are  equally  distinct,  and  that 
each  has  diescended  from  a  distinct  original  progenitor.  Or  take  the 
yet  more  remarkable  transmutation  of  a  salt  and  bitter  weed  into  the 
varieties  of  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  by  transplanting  them  from 
the  sea-shore  into  the  rich  mold  of  gardens,  and  which  are  as  dissimi- 
lar as  each  from  the  original  species. 

605,  a.  The  attributes  of  Race  are  mostly  of  a  physical  and  moral 
nature ;  and,  unlike  the  temperaments,  but  .analogous  to  the  foregoing 
varieties  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  they  are  not  attended  by  any 
special  modifications  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life ;  but  sdl  the 
races  are  liable,  individually,  to  the  physiological  conditions  of  tem- 
perament. The  general  attributes,  therefore,  admit  of  no  physiology 
ical,  pathological,  or  therapeutical  applications. 

605.  b.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life,  that  other  changes 
to  which  animals  and  plants  are  liable  from  unaccustomed  physical 
agents  are  attended  by  distinct  modifications  of  their  vital  states,  and 
remarkable  variations  of  structure.  An  animal,  for  example,  trans- 
ferred from  the  tropical  to  colder  regions,  undergoes  a  change  in  its 
hairy  or  woolen  vesture,  or  from  summer  to  winter  in  the  same  cli- 
mate. •  The  tree,  transplanted  from  the  tropics  to  a  northern  latitude, 
may  be  made  to  resist  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  and  finally  puts  on 
a  denser  bark,  and  a  hibemaculum  for  its  leaf  and  flower-buds.  Or 
yet  more  strikingly,  what  is  herbaceous  in  equatorial  regions  may  be- 
come a  shrub  or  a  tree  in  temperate  climates.  These  mutations, 
therefore,  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  temperaments  of  man.  Or, 
again,  what  is  more  emphatically  characteristic  of  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture in  any  of  her  grand  departments,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  var 
rieties  which  are  constituted  by  hybrid  animals  and  plants  are,  equcd- 
ly  with  the  foregoing,  both  in  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  correspond- 
ing phenomena  with  the  varieties  of  temperament. 

606.  From  what  is  known  of  the  analogous  varieties  among  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  referring  the  characteristics  of  race  to  the  influence,  of  physical 
asents  upon  the  properties  of  life ;  and  of  these  there  are  none  so  ob- 
vious as  climate.  Like  temperament,  &c.,  the  whole  falls  under  the 
laws  of  vital  habit  (^  535,  &c.). 

607.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  classification  of  Race  than  Lace- 
pede's;  who  reckons  only  the  European  Arab,. the  Mogul,  the  Ne- 
gro, and  the  Hyperborean.     These  have  been  variouslv  subdivided. 

Blumenbach's  division  of  the  races  is  also  simple  and  just ;  namely, 
the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian^  the  Ethiopian,  the  American,  and  the 
Malay.  The  Caucasian  variety  answers  to  the  European  Arab  of 
Lac^pede;  the  Mongolian  to  the  Mogul ;  the  Ethiopian  to  the  Negro; 
the  American  embraces  all  the  natives  of  North  and  South  America, 
excepting  the  Esquimaux ;  and  the  Malay  includes  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  New  Holland,  and  many  other  islands  of  the  South 
Sea ;  most  of  whom  speak  the  Malay  language. 

608.  The  European  Arab  comprises  the  people  of  Europe,  Egypt, 
Svria,  Arabia,  Barbary,  Tartary,  Persia,  the  North  American  In- 
dians, &c. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  aro  an  oval  face  from  forehead  to 
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ehin,  a  prominent  skull  anteriorly,  a  lon^  noee,  skin  more  or  leae 
white^  and  long,  straight  hair. 

.  609.  The  Mogul  race  is  composed  of  the  Chinese,  the  inhabitants 
of  Eastern  India,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  South 
American  Indians.     This  race  is  more  numerous  than  all  the  others. 

Its  characteristics  are  a  flattish  forehead,  eyes  turned  rather  oblique- 
ly outward,  cheeks  prominent,  oval  face  between  the  two  cheek  bones. 

610,  a.  The  Neffro,  a  native  of  Africa,  possesses  the  most  perfect 
characteristics.  The  black  skin,  the  low,  flat  forehead,  the  depressed 
nose,  the  thick  lips,  the  woolly  hair,  the  dullness  of  understanding,  and 
the  acuteness  of  his  senses,  mark  him  as  the  greatest  phenomenon 
among  the  physical  chanves  of  our  species.  This  is  the  only  race  of 
whom  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  change  has  been  miraculous. 

610.  b.  The  bondage  to  which  the  Negro  has  been  subjected  has 
naturally  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  humane,  and  has  led  them  to 
assume  in  his  behalf  an  ioeal  rank  in  the  scale  of  mind.  I  would  not 
oppose  this  harmless  prejudice  were  it  not  in  collision  with  fundamen- 
tal laws  which  it  is  my  duty  to  interpret,  as  far  as  may  be,  ds  nature 
teaches.  The  brain  has  undergone  m  this  desraded  race  (degraded 
as  well  by  nature  as  by  man)  a  large  extent  of  that  mutation,  which, 
in  a  far  inferior  degree,  stamps  the  white  man  with  intellectual  imbe- 
cility. But,  degraded  as  is  the  Negro  in  mind,  in  body,  and  in  bond- 
age, he  is  yet  a  man,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  descend- 
ed from  common  parents.  His  very  imbecilities,  therefore,  entitle 
him  the  more  to  our  sympathies  and  protection. 

611.  The  Hyperborean  stands,  also,  in  strong  relief  firom  the  rest 
.  of  mankind.     This  race  comprises  the  Laplanders,  the  Esquimaux, 

Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Tschutaki,  &c. 

They  hiCve  broad  faces,  flat  features,  swarthy  skin,  and  are  stinted 
in  growth.    In  the  scale  of  intellect  they  rank  next  above  the  Negro. 

III.    SEX. 

612.  Certain  physiological  differences  in  the  sexes  appear  to  haiw 
been  impressed  originally  upon  the  constitution ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  But,  although  our  first 
parents  were  created  in  a  state  of  maturity,  this  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  phyuological  developments  that  may  be  in  progress  during  natu- 
ral growth,  and  which  are  designed  to  conduct  the  individual  to  that 
mature  oonditicm  in  which  he  came  from  the  Hands  of  the  Creator. 

613.  Besides  the  special  differance  in  the  organs  of  generation, 
woman  is  of  a  lower  stature  than  man,  less  rigid  in  organization,  soft- 
er and  more  delicate  in  her  skin  and  complexion,  abounds  more  with 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  fat,  (§  440  bb,  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c), 
which  gives  greater  rotundity  to  her  limbs  and  greater  concealment 
to  the  muscles. 

Her  mind  is  quick  in  its  operations,  arrives  at  earlier  maturity,  but 
is  less  vigorous,  than  in  man.    The  passion  of  love,  although  indom- 
itable, is  mora  a  sentiment  with  her  than  with  the  other  sex.     She' 
seems,  however,  especially  designed  for  the  reproduction  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  for  the  early  care  of  her  offspring. 

614.  Sensibility,  irritability,  and  therefore  mobility,  are  more  ex- 
quisite than  in  the  male,  and,  for  a  like  raason,  she  is  more  suscepti- 
ble, as  vrith  the  infant,  and  the  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments^ 
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to  tbe  aotion  of  morbific  caoBes.  Sympathy  predominates,  also,  in 
the  female ;  and  hence  local  diseases  are  more  apt,  than  in  the  other 
■ex,  to  disturb  other  parts.  But  she  is  not,  therefore,  more  liable  to 
death ;  since  the  vital  powers  being  more  strongly  pronounced,  they 
are  more  recuperative,  and  the  same  susceptibility  to  morbific  causes 
renders  her,  also,  more  susceptible  of  the  genial  effect  of  remedial 
agents.  What  Providence  has  denied  to  one,  He  has  given  to  the 
odier. 

IV.  CLIMATE. 

615.  The  influences  of  climate,  in  modifying  the  physiological 
character  of  man,  are  great  and  various,  and  still  greater  and  more 
various  in  predl^KMing  him  to  disease.  The  physiological  effects  of 
climate  are  also  strongly  shown  in  animals,  though  often  far  less  in 
their  organic  than  their  animal  economy ;  while  in  the  vegetable  tribes 
these  or  analogous  results  are  often  strongly  manifested  in  organic 
life  (§  604-606). 

616.  r  shall  speak  now  mostly  of  those  permament  effects  of  cli- 
mate which  are  Known  under  the  denomination  of  temperaments,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  still  farther  the  radical  changes  which  may 
be  established  in  the  vital  states  by  physical  agencies  (§  585-603). 
This,  also,  will  show  how  profoundly  climate  may  operate  in  dispos- 
ing the  organic  functions  to  a  state  of  disease,  and  will  contribute, 
vrith  what  has  been  said  in  other  places,  in  inducting  us  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  predisposition  to  disease. 

617.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  the  sanguine  temperament,  either  in  maintaining  it  as  an  inherited 
peculiarity,  or  in  developing  it  out  of  other  constitutions.  But^  it  is 
mainly  the  dry  heat  of  the  tropics  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  the 
sanguine  temperament.  The  phlegmatic  and  sanguineo-phlegmatic 
belong  mostly  to  warm  climates,  especially  to  such  as  are  moist.  The 
choleric  and  melancholic  occupy  the  temperate  regions;  and  here, 
therefore,  we  may  look  for  the  demonstrations  of  genius.  The  <;hol* 
eric  and  melancholic  gradually  merge  into  the  sanguine,  or  phleg- 
matic, in  tropical  regions. 

618.  a.  The  philosophy  of  life,  as  already  expounded,  enables  os 
to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  foregoing  transitions  and  va- 
rieties are  brought  about ;  while  the  changes  confirm  that  philosophy 
(§  617).  Thus,  when  the  melancholic  migrates  ftom  the  temperate 
to  a  tropical  climate,  the  uninterrupted  and  powerful  action  of  heat 
upon  irritability  and  sensibility  renders  these  properties  more  and 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  blood,  and  all  vital  stimuli.  The 
secretions  and  excretions  become,  in  consequence,  more  abtradant; 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  manifest  corresponding  variations  in 
effect ;  and  since,  also,  the  organic  properties  ot  the  brain  sustain  the 
modifications  incident  to  other  organs,  and  the  senses  acquire  greater 
liveliness,  the  whole  character  of  the  mental  faculties  takes  on  that  of 
the  sanguine  temperament,  and  what  was  once  an  uninterrupted  efful- 
gence of  mind,  dwindles  down  to  occasional  scintillations.  This  is 
especially  the  course  of  the  transplanted  melancholic  if  the  tempera- 
ment incline  to  the  sanguine.  J3ut  here,  as  with  the  choleric,  or 
vriiere  the  sanguine  and  melancholic  are  distinctly  associated,  if  the 
temperament  lean  to  the  phlegmatic,  the  vital  propeities  are  rather 
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depressed  by  heat,  and  tbe  funcdona  of  tbe  body  and  mind  are  mora 
slowly  and  feebly  performed ;  being  inflnenced  even  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  season,  and  by  tbe  daily  atmospheric  changes. 

In  tbe  tropics,  therefore,  man  is  indolent,  given  to  pleasure,  and 
lives  only  for  bimsel£  With  the  natives  of  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, the  properties  of  life  are  under  the  perpetual  influence  of 
cold,  which  fails,  in  consequence,  of  its  usual  action  as  a  stimulus  in 
temperate  climes,  and  all  the  functions  are  slowly  performed ;  save 
only  the  generation  of  heat,  which  has  its  special  final  cause. 
Growth  must  therefore  be  slow  and  stinted,  and  there  must  be  {cesteris 
paribus)  great  capability  of  resisting  morbific  causes,  and  a  gradual 
recovery  from  disease.  The  temperate  climates,  holding  an  interme- 
diate rank  in  their  vital  relations,  it  must  be  here  that  we  shall  find 
mankind  representing  the  most  perfect  attributes  of  their  nature. 

618,  6.  The  same  philosophy  holds  in  respect  to  animals  and  plants, 
since  all  observation  teaches  that  they  are  as  sensibly  affected,  m  cer- 
tain aspects,  by  the  diversities  of  climate,  as  the  human  race  ;  beine, 
also,  like  man,  subject  to  modifications  from  education,  soil,  &c.  (§ 
605,  b). 

619,  We  thus  see  that  climate  contributes  largely  to  the  formation 
of  temperament,  and  exerts  direct  modifying  influences  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  disease.  In  this  last  acceptation  it  embraces  all  the 
predisposing  causes  which  appertain  to  difierent  regions ;  such  as  the 
various  kinds  of  miasmata,  temperature  in  its  general  aspect  and  as 
liable  to  vicissitudes,  moisture  and  dryness,  and  other  obvious  condi- 
tions.    Physiological  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 

620,  a.  From  the  considerations  which  have  been  now  made,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  chronic  diseases  should  abound  in  the  tem- 
perate zones,  while  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  equatorial  climates. 
Consumption  is  a  grand  characteristic  of  the  former,  especially  of  the 
sea-board  and  other  hunfiid  regions.* 

620,  b.  The  principle  about  which  the  facts  just  stated  are  concerned, 
as  well  as  others  that  are  relative  to  climate,  is  well  illustrated  by  tbe 
rapidity  with  which  the  chronic  maladies  of  horses  yield  to  tropical  in- 
fluences ;  a  large  proportion  of  these  animals  which  are  destmed  for 
th&  West  India  markets  being  thus  affected,  and  thus  relieved. 

621,  a.  The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate lead  me  to  indicate  an  important  duty  of  the  physician  as  it  re- 
spects the  inhabitants  in  an  individual  sense ;  though  I  have  in  view 
its  philosophical  as  well  as  practical  bearing. 

*  True,  it  bu  been  lately  stated  on  the  aatfaoriky  of  the  Britiib  Aimy  Statisticg,  ttiat 
ooDfnmption  is  more  rife  on  the  West  India  stations  than  in  any  other  qaarter  of  the  gk^ ; 
fit>m  wnich  the  oonclosion  was  drawn  that  the  disease  was  espedaUy  incident  to  those 
climates.  This  important  fallacy  I  have  pointed  oat  in  the  Medical  and  Physioloeical 
Commentaries  (vol  ii.,  p.  619-693).  In  that  work,  also,  especially  in  the  Essays  on  Btood- 
letting,  and  on  the  writings  of  M.  Loois,  I  have  set  forth  the  facts,  which,  with  the  pre* 
oeding,  and  oUiers  of  a  coincident  nature,  enforce  the  importance  of  rejecting  all  army  sta- 
tistics, and  ottier  hospital  reports,  as  forming  any  proper  foundation  for  great  patbolo^ncal 
and  Hierapeatical  conclusions ;  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  such  conclosions 
shonld  be  drawn  exclosively  from  the  private  walks  of  the  profession,  where  the  oonsti- 
tation  is  natural,  tfie  habits  good,  and  disease  early  and  judiciously  treated,  and*where, 
especially^the  superintending  physician  is,  bona  fide,  the  prescriber  and  critical  obsenr- 
er,  and  more  anxious  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient  than  for  a  poMt  mortem  examixiation. 
Hospital  reports  represent  nature  in  her  most  distorted  aspects,  the  treatment  of  disease 
beini;  often  begun  at  its  moribund  staees,  and  when  the  system  is  lull  of  organic  lesions; 
this  treatment,  too»  often  experimental,  and  without  reference  to  fundamental  physiolog- 
ical principles  (f  683). 
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The  native  and  the  stcclimated  are  apt  to  poweas  very  diflG^rent  bus- 
ceptibilities  from  the  new-comer,  from  which  it  results  that  the  treat- 
ment of  their  diseaBea,  respectively,  should  be  more  or  less  governed 
by  these  considerations ;  while  it  will  be,  also,  the  important  business 
of  the  physician  to  point  out  to  the  stranger  the  means  of  averting  the 
new  morbific  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  his  modified 
susceptibilities.  The  means  are  various,  and  of  the  highest  moment. 
It  was  from  their  neglect,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the  mortality  from 
consumption  has  been  so  great  upon  the  West  India  stations,  and  the 
Report  of  which  has  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practical  errors  (§ 
620,  note).  And  as  to  the  importance  of  a  proper  adaptation  of  treat* 
ment  to  the  acute  forms  of  disease  upon  the  same  military  stations, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  appalling  contrast  between  the  re* 
suits  of  practice  as  introduced  by  Robert  Jackson,  and  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  his  superintendence  as  surgeon-general.  By  di- 
minishing, also,  the  allowance  of  **  salt  beef  and  runr '  to  the  sick,  he 
saved  the  British  government  $400,000  per  annum.  And  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  the  same  now  as  in  Zimmerman's  day  ]  "I  know,'* 
says  Zimmerman,  "  a  certain  Esculapius  who  has  fifty  or  sixty  pa- 
tients every  morning  in  his  antechamber.  He  juat  listens  a  moment 
to  the  complaints  of  each,  and  then  arranges  them  in  four  divisions. 
To  the  first  he  prescribes  bloodletting ;  to  the  second  a  purge ;  to  the 
third  a  clyster ;  and  to  the  fourdi  change  of  air  !  The  same  vulgar 
prejudice  leads  people  to  have  a  great  idea  of  the  practice  of  large 
hospitals.  I  have  seen,  in  my  travels,  some  of  the  largest  hospitals 
in  Europe  ;  and  I  have  often  said  to  myself^  Heaven,  surely,  will  have 
pity  on  these  miserable  victims." 

621,  h.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  should  appear  the  modifi- 
cations which  arise  from  peculiarities  in  the  specific  nature  of  the 
remote  causes  of  disease,  which  are  almost  as  various  as  the  causes 
themselves.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  pathological  cause  of  inflam* 
mation  may  be  varied  by  the  manner  in  which  wounds  are  inflicted ; 
and  more  various,  therefore,  must  be  the  exact  modifications  which 
are  determined  by  agents  which  possess  specific  properties.  To  know 
those  modifications  presupposes,  in  no  small  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
their  special  causes.  They  demand  a  great  versatility  of  treatment 
where  common  principles  may  apply ;  and  this  may  be  determined 
more  by  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  than  by  any  resulting  phe- 
nomena (§  644,  &c). 

V.   HA  BITS,  OR  USAGES. 

622.  It  now  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  last  subdivision  of  our 
fifth  grand  division  of  Physiology.  Under  the  denomination  of  Habits 
are  included  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind,  their  social  and  political 
relations  and  institutions,  their  modes  of  living  in  respect  to  food,  ex- 
ercise, clothing,  Sec, ;  with  a  special  reference  to  their  physiological 
and  pathological  influences,  which  are  great  and  numerous. 

Much  of  this  subject  is  considered  under  the  direct  physiological 
aspect  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.),  and  the  same  principles  obtain 
throughout  The  usages  of  man  not  only  variously  modify  his  vital 
condition  in  a  transient  manner,  but,  like  the  effects  of  climate,  incom- 
patible habits  may  establish  permanent  and  transmissible  changes  of 
constitotion.     The  glass-blower,  the  brazier,  the  painter,  the  type: 
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setter,  &c.,  have,  respectively,  modifications  of  a  common  disease, 
which  are  still  different  from  those  of  the  sedentary  divine,  lawyer, 
and  shoemaker.  And  so  of  the  various  pursuits  which  demand  more 
or  less  exerdse  in  the  open  air. 

623.  Habits,  in  their  most  extended  sense,  open  upon  us  a  field  for 
endless  observation.  Here  it  is,  in  the  neglect  of  the  natural  means 
of  preserving  health,  in  the  pinches  of  poverty,  in  the  filth  of  indo- 
lence, in  Bacchanalian  indulgences,  and  m  the  various  resources  of  li- 
centiousness, we  meet  vnth  nature  so  turned  from  her  physiological 
condition,  that  when  disease  sets  in,  it  presents  the  most  embarrassing 
anomalies.  The  hospitals  of  all  countnes,  especially  of  Europe,  show 
a  disgusting  amount  of  these  artificial  deformities.  And  yet  are  they 
sent  forth  as  legitimate  grounds  for  important  conclusions  in  patholo- 
gy and  therapeutics  (§  620,  note). 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  of  disease,  which  vrow  out  of  deleteri- 
ous habits,  or  pursuits,  may  yield  to  the  substitution  of  natural  means, 
or  to  change  of  employment 

624.  As  to  the  active  treatment  of  the  cases  last  recited,  I  can  only 
Miy,  that,  while  the  great  principles  obtain  in  less  artificial  states,  they 
demand  greater  modifications  en  practice  than  all  other  special  condi- 
tions that  are  incident  to  man.  But,  let  us  remember,  that  when  we 
meet  with  phrenitis,  or  pneumonia,  or  any  other  grave  inflammation, 
ay,  or  even  erysipelas,  ejecting  the  most  broken-down  constitution  of 
the  most  dissolute  man,  stimulants  will  be  pernicious,  and  he  must 
take  bis  chance  fixim  a  modified  antiphlogistic  plan. 

625.  Under  the  category  of  habits  may  be  arranged  the  modifica- 
tions which  are  exertea  upon  the  constitution  by  subdued  diseases. 
There  are  many  affections  which  leave  their  subjects  not  only  unusu- 
ally susceptible  of  morbific  agencies,  but  moaify  the  pathological 
diaracter  of  the  diseases  which  may  subsequently  spring  up.  The 
dyspeptic  affections  that  follow  recoveries  from  fever  are  more  obsti- 
nate, and  require  a  more  varied  treatment,  than  such  as  arise  from 
simple  indolence,  or  even  from  high  living.  Syphilis,  though  cured, 
predisposes  to  an  obstinate  form  of  rheumatism,  which  requires  a  dif- 
ferent detail  of  treatment  from  that  which  is  induced  by  cold,  or  by 
hepatic  and  intestinal  disease. 
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SIXTH  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGT. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ORGANIC  BEINGS  TO  EXTER- 
NAL OBJECTS 

626,  a.  That  dinaion  of  physiology  which  concerns  the  relations 
between  living  beings  and  external  nature  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  brings  into  immediate  connection  the  three  great  departments  of 
medicine ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  these  Institutes  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject under  this  limited  aspect  Here  it  is  that  these  several  branches 
meet  together,  and  here  it  is  that  we  learn  that  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics are  only  modified  aspects  of  physiology.  They  are  all  imme- 
diately interested  about  the  properties  of  life ;  physiology  regarding 
the  healthy  influences  of  external  agents  upon  those  propemes,  pa- 
thologry  their  morbific  effects,  and  therapeutics  those  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  the  morbid  properties  by  remedial  agents.  A  com- 
mon principle  is,  therefore,  concerned  throughout.  All  the  diversified 
results,  whether  physical,  or  vital,  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
existing  condition  of  those  properties.  That  condition  b  ascertained, 
in  all  its  mutations,  by  the  resulting  phenomena. 

626,  b.  Upon  thb  ground,  also,  as  upon  that  of  the  more  internal 
economy,  may  be  utterly  exploded  all  the  chemical  and  physical  hy- 
Dotheses  of  life  and  disease  ;  since,  were  any  of  those  doctrines 
founded  in  truth,  the  action  of  extemsJ  causes  should  be  directly  upon 
the  composition  and  structure.  And  so  should  the  blood  itself  upon 
the  sanguiferous  system,  urine  upon  the  bladder,  bile  upon  the  intes- 
tine, &C. 

The  moment  we  begin  the  study  of  effects  as  manifested  by  living 
beines,  whether  induced  by  internal  or  external  causes,  or  those 
which  arise  from  the  action  of  living  beings  upon  outward  objects,  we 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  an  endless  variety  of  phenomena  which 
denote  the  existence  of  a  formative  principle,  upon  which  all  the  im- 
pressions are  made,  and  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  that  are  made 
upon  external  bodies, — which  moves  the  body  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, exerts  all  the  changes  that  are  effected  in  food,  elaborates  that, 
and  that  only,  from  the  universal  mass  which  is  suitable  for  the  for- 
mation of  blood,  which  governs  all  the  processes  of  organization, 
which  is  susceptible  of  alterations  in  its  condition  in  consequence  of 
the  action  upon  it  of  many  external  objects,  which  is  liable  to  analo- 
gous influences,  healthy  and  morbid,  from  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  its  passions,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  tendency  to  return 
from  a  morbid  to  its  natural  state,  the  essential  cause  of  preservation. 
Surrender  these  doctrines,  and  all  oui  reasoning  about  organic  be- 
ings, all  our  physiological  and  medical  philosophy,  would  be  a  mere 
jargon  of  words.  Hence  it  may  be  always  seen,  that  those  philoso- 
phers who  deny  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life,  or  substitute  the 
chemical  forces,  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  and  writing 
as  if  allowing  its  full  operation,  the  moment  they  concern  themselves 
about  the  phenomena  of  life.  They  must  have,  and  they  know  it,  a 
peculiar  cause  for  effects  so  peculiar  as  those  of  organic  beings. 

627.  In  my  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the  different  tissues, 
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and  of  the  properties  and  functionfl  of  life,  the  topics  embraced  with- 
in the  present  division  of  Physiology  came,  unavoidably,  under  anal- 
ysis; and  have  been  variously  reproduced  when  investigating  the 
laws  of  vital  habit,  the  influences  of  age,  temperament,  climate,  &c. 
But  little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  added. 

628.  In  regarding  our  relations  to  external  objects,  we  should 
carefully  discriminate  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two 
properties  through  which  the  relations  are  established;  the  former 
connecting  organic  life,  the  latter  animal  life,  with  the  external  world 
(§  188,  &:c.,  194,  &c.).  Vegetables,  therefore,  hold  their  connection 
through  irritability  alone ;  so  that  their  organization  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  outward  objects.  The  connecting  anatomical  structure 
in  the  organic  life  of  animals  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
lungs,  and  the  skin ;  in  plants,  of  the  radicles  and  leaves  (§  268,  &c.). 

630,  a.  In  organic  life,  as  has  been  already  seen,  agents  of  all 
kinds  operate  through  the  medium  of  irritability  (§  188).  Their  ef- 
fect depends  upon  the  degree^  and  the  kind  of  irritability,  and  upon 
the  kind^  energy,  and  quantity  of  the  agents  (§  133,  &c.).  Owing  to 
changes  in  the  degree  of  irritability,  die  same  stimulus  or  sedative, 
and  in  the  same  quantity,  does  not  always  produce  the  same  amount 
of  effect.  It  will  be  more,  or  less,  on  one  day  than  on  another,  even 
at  one  hour  than  another.  This  is  constantly  exemplified  in  the  natu- 
ral states  of  the  body,  but  distinctly  in  disease,  when  irritability  is 
also  modified  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  The  law  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  medicine,  and  is  subject  to  manv  contingent  influences, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  especially  that  of  vital  habit.  These  in- 
fluences involve  some  of  the. most  difficult  and  delicate  considerations 
in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

630,  b.  Agrain,  the  alterations  of  irritability  in  morbid  states, 
whether  in  degree  or  kind,  will  depend  upon  the  virtues  of  the  mor- 
bific agent,  and  upon  the  natural  modification  of  the  vital  properties 
in  any  particular  part.  This  combined  condition,  and  according  to 
its  nature,  requires  particular  adaptations  of  remedies,  whose  opera- 
tion, also,  will  be  in  conformity  with  their  own  virtues,  and  witn  the 
natural  and  acquired  conditions  of  the  organic  properties  (§  150,  &c.). 
The  principle  is,  also,  equally  true  of  all  diseases  in  their  develop- 
ment of  sympathetic  aflections. 

630,  c.  From  what  has  been  said*  of  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
vital  properties  in  different  parts,  and  of  the  specific  relation  of  nat- 
ural and  remedial  agents  to  those  various  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that 
th^  same  morbific  agent  will  afiect  one  orean  more  or  less  differently 
from  what  it  will  another  part  (§  133,  &c.}.  Cantharides  will  not  of- 
fend the  stomach,  but  will  excite  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  of 
no  other  part,  in  its  proper  therapeutical  doses.  And  just  so,  though 
less  remarkably,  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease.  Cold  and  damp- 
ness constantly  excite  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  and  lungs,  while  they  far  more  rarely  affect  other  parts. 
One  poison  strikes  at  the  brain,  another  at  the  liver,  and  another  at 
the  skin,  though  their  primary  action  may  be  often  exerted  upon  the 
stomach.  Other  directions,  however,  may  be  given  to  each  of  these 
morbific  causes  when  they  are  brought  to  act  upon  parts  which  are 
already  diverted  from  their  natural  states,  and  will  be  liable  to  other 
variations  from  the  numerous  accidental  influences  by  which  every 
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indmdual  is  suirounded.  It  is  these  fluctuating  influences  which 
render  measles,  scarlet  fever,  the  intermittent  and  yellow  fevers,  ty- 
phus, &c.,  more  malignant  at  one  time  than  at  anodier,  or  more  vio- 
lent in  one  person  than  another.  The  same  law  obtains  even  in  re- 
spect to  idiosyncrasy,  as  in  those  subjects  who  are  not  affected  by  the 
Doison  of  the  rhus,  &c.  (§  585,  b).  The  differences  result  mainly 
from' different  modifications  of  irritability,  and  corresponding  influen- 
ces of  various  causes. 

630,  d.  As  all  morbific  agents  differ  in  their  kind,  so  are  the  effects 
of  all  more  or  less  different  from  each  other.  Each  one,  or  according 
to  their  combined  influences,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  afi*ects 
the  organic  states  in  one  uniform  way ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  ma- 
laria which  generate  typhus  and  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  &c.,  as  of 
the  virus  of  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  &c  The  differences 
in  results  will,  of  course,  be  most  strongly  pronounced  when  the  mor- 
bific causes  iliffer  most  from  each  other. 
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8BVBNTH  DIVISION  OP  FHYSIOLOGT. 

DEATH. 

631.  Organic  beings  die ;  nothing  else.  What  is  it,  then,  that  dies ; 
and  why,  in  consequence,  do  living  beings  return  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom] The  functions,  it  is  answered  by  many  philosophers.  But 
the  functions  are  merely  results.  It  is  their  causes,  then,  that  perish. 
And  what  are  the  causes]  The  chemical  philosophers  answer,  the 
forces  which  are  capable  of  so  many  results  in  the  inorganic  world, — 
the  chemical  forces.  But  the  facts  contradict  that  philosophy;  for  no 
sooner  is  the  organic  being  dead,  than  we  witness  an  exactly  oppo- 
site series  of  results  as  the  effects  of  chemical  changes.  We  witness, 
I  say,  a  demonstration  of  chemical  results  beyond  any  other  example 
in  the  natural  world,  and  it  is  then  only  that  we  witness  them  at  all. 
The  causes  which  are  withdrawn  must  have  been  as  peculiar  as  the 
universal  phenomena  that  have  disappeared,  and  as  opposite  to  those 
chemical  forces  which  take  possession  as  their  power  of  resisting 
them  during  life  is  unimpregnable.  These  causes  have  been  called 
the  vital  properties,  which,  like  the  powers  or  properties  of  the  mind, 
are  elements  of  one  principle,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
vital  principle.  It  is  the  extinction  of  this  substantive  principle  which 
essentially  constitutes  death,  as  its  existence  essentially  constitutes 
life.  Those  who  deny  its  existence  are  generally,  also,  materialists  in 
respect  to  the  soul,  if  they  be  not  chargeable  with  a  greater  vice. 

632,  a.  The  tendency  to  death,  in  man  at  least,  having  been  intro- 
duced since  his  creation,  the  properties  of  life  must  have  undergone 
some  miraculous  change.  Man  was  created  imperishable.  By  sin 
came  death,  and  by  perseverance  in  sin,  a  farther  abbreviation  of  life. 
We  must  admit  this  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ,  and  apply  it  philosophi- 
cally. We  may  not  reason  as  to  the  Order  of  Providence,  had  the 
material  man  been  immortal.  Doubtless,  ample  *'room"  would  have 
been  provided  for  his  indefinite  multiplication,  at  least  in  the  ultimate 
abode  of  the  translated  Prophet 

632,  b.  But,  assuming  that  life  has  been  shortened  from  a  thousand 
years  to  '*  three-score  and  ten"  by  the  agency  of  physical  causes, 
there  must  have  been  a  miraculous  change  in  the  condition  of  the  in- 
organic world,  since  it  has  been  without  change,  in  its  relations  to 
disease,  up  to  the  earliest  records ;  but  the  very  fkce  of  the  earth  as- 
sures us  that  there  has  been  neither  a  natural  nor  a  supernatural  change 
in  the  condition  of  matter,  or  in  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  take  the  Revelation  of  Heaven  as  it 
stands ;  or,  in  denying  one  part,  to  deny,  also,  the  longevity  of  pri- 
meval man;  which  will  obliterate  all  common  ground  between  the 
disputants. 

633.  Life  does  not  generally  reach  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
termination.  We  have  already  seen  that  its  natural  extinction  is  the 
work  of  its  own  progressive  movements ;  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
same  creative  operations  that  developed  the  ovum  into  the  new-born 
offspring, — that  continued  the  same  process  through  the  various  stages 
of  life  up  to  the  time  of  full  maturity, — ^that  still  went  on  with  the 

Cc 
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work  of  superaddition,  till  at  last,  by  the  progressive  condensation  of 
organs,  by  clogging  the  sanguiferous  system  with  interstitial  deposits 
of  bony  matter,  Sec,  it  loses  its  control  over  its  own  instruments  of 
action,  and  fails  for  want  of  means  to  carry  on  its  productive  opera- 
tions. It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  natural  failure  of  the  propertiei 
of  life,  or  any  *'  wearing  out  of  the  machinery,"  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  l^e  ultimately  becomes  extinct,  but  from  the  pi*olongation 
of  that  process  by  which  it  laid  the  substratum  for  those  active  oper- 
ations, which,  when  <»nce  begun,  must  be  continued  in  uninterrupted 
progress  along  with  the  original  creative  function  (§  63-82, 123, 170  c, 
175  b,  176,  237,  584).  This  ultimate  effect,  as  well,  also,  as  the  ex- 
posure of  life  to  the  influence  of  morbific  causes,  is  a  striking  exem- 
plification of  the  Order  of  Providence  in  carrying  out  His  final  pur- 
poses in  the  natural  world,  where  the  general  plan  has  been  miracu- 
lously diverted  from  its  original  design  (§  632,  2). 

634.  The  principal  elements  in  me  production  of  death  may  be 
found  in  the  modes  by  which  it  may  be  suddenly  effected.  Ist.  By  the 
failure  of  the  circulation,  as  in  syncope.  2d.  By  the  failure  of  respira- 
tion. 3d.  By  sudden  and  pernicious  determinations  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er upon  the  circulatory  and  other  important  organs.  4th.  By  the  same 
determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
the  brain,  as  seen  in  instant  death  from  apoplexy,  anger,  joy,  surgical 
operations,  blows  on  the  stomach,  &c.,  though,  in  these  cases,  there 
is  also  a  pernicious  nervous  influence  propagated  to  the  heart,  &c.  (§ 
230,  510,  511).  Death  from  syncope  is  immediately  owing  to  the 
fitilure  of  the  heart  to  supply  other  parts  with  blood ;  though  the  ner- 
vous power  is  especially  mstrumental  in  prostrating  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation (§  940-942,  947-949).  Death  nrom  abolition  of  ^e  respira- 
tory function  is  owing  especially  to  a  consequent  failure  of  the.  decar- 
bonization  of  the  blood.  It  is  remarkable  how  speedily  a  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  of  course,  of  all  sensation,  is  sustained  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  this  function ;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  the  facts 
as  lately  experienced  in  my  own  person.  Being  precipitated  into  a 
stream  of  water  by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage  (my  head  through  the  win* 
dow  of  the  carnage),  and  perfectly  conscious  when  first  beneath  the 
water,  the  reflections  which  occupied  my  mind  could  not  have  contin- 
ued one  minute.  There  remains  the  most  distinct  recollection  of  that 
brief  period.  The  subsequent  details,  till  consciousness  was  restored^ 
may  not  be  without  an  interest.  My  momentary  efibrts  at  extrica- 
tion were  defeated  by  the  weight  of  the  passengers,  and  I  continued 
to  occupy  the  foregoing  position  till  nine  of  them,  and  mostly  females, 
could  be  lifted  through  the  uppermost  door,  and  while  the  carriage, 
heavily  laden  with  baggage,  could  be  rolled  over.  This  process  con- 
sumed at  least  some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  three  or  four  more 
had  elapsed  after  my  extrication  before  signs  of  reanimation  began  to 
take  place.  A  large  assemblage  of  farmers  from  the  neighborix^ 
fields  were  standing  around,  when  the  first  moment  of  consciousness 
was  announced  by  a  noise  as  of  distant  speakers,  and  a  simultaneous 
view  of  the  spectators.  Vision  was  at  once  perfect ;  but  the  sowada 
advanced  proffressively  nearer  and  nearer,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  had  identified  themselves  with  their  proper  sources ;  when, 
also,  consciousness  was  completely  re-established.  It  may  be  also  worth 
<>&yingf  that  only  a  very  slight  uneasiness  attended  the  suffocation. 
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696.  Nothing  ez^guishte  lifs  more  immediately  than  a  destruotioo 
of  all  the  fuoctions  of  the  brain,  whether  by  a  direct  injury  of  the  or- 
gan, or  by  an  abolition  of  the  circolation.  The  effect  is  nearly  as  great 
when  interrupting  the  respiratory  process  by  dividing  the  medulla 
oblongata.  But  in  this  case  the  influences  are  different  from  such  aa 
obtain  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  in  injuries  done  to  that  organ.  If 
sufficient  to  embarrass  or  to  suBpend  respiration,  the  nervous  power  is 
determined  with  a  pernicious  effect  upon  all  the  organic  viscera ;  but 
VB17  variously,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  of  the  disease 
(§  47&-482,  510,  634,  948).  A  simple  removal  of  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord  occasions  death,  not  only  by  suspending  respiration,  but  by 
interrupting  their  influence  upon  the  great  organs  of  life;  which  must 
be  also  true  within  greater  limits  of  the  division  below  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  former  case,  as  we  have  seen,  no  pernicious  influ-» 
ence  o£  the  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the  organic  viscera ; 
in  the  latter,  a  direct  violence  being  inflicted  upon  .^e  spinal  cord,  a 
destructive  effect  is  propagated  upon  the  organic  properties,  which 
naehes  to  the  brain  itself  (§  129,  455,  456,  476^  A,  478,  479,  489, 
607). 

636.  Death  from  disease  generally  depends  upon  complicated 
eauses,  and  upon  profound  affections  of  more  organs  than  one.  In  a 
ffeneral  sense,  also,  the  particular  mode  of  death  will  depend  upon 
Sie  orgies  diseasedl,  upon  the  violence  and  kind  of  affection,  and  upon 
the  particular  condition  of  other  parts. 

637.  It  is  rare  that  absolute  death  takes  place  at  once  in  all  parts. 
Evidences  of  this  are  seen  in  the  peristaltic  movements,  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  discharge  of  the  arterial  blood 
into  the  venous  system,  in  the  occasional  exaltation  of  heat,  &c.,  after 
apparent  death  (§  447,  d).  We  have  seen,  also,  how  remarkably  the 
heart  may  be  ixmsed  into  action  long  after  its  pulsation^  have  ceased 
<(§  362,  498  e,  516  <2,  no.  7),  continuing,  in  some  animals,  to  pulsate 
with  a  ''rustling  noise  for  ten  hours  after  being  hung  up  to  dry" 

I  Med,  and  Phynolog.  Conun,,  vol.  i.,  p.  17).  In  other  instances,  the 
leart  has  been  "  often  seen  to  raise  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,"  soon 
after  apparent  death;  and  Lord  Bacon  states  that  he  has  seen  the 
heart  of  a  criminal,  when  the  organ  was  thrown  into  a  fire,  leap  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet,  and  to  continue  these  movements,  with  a 
grradual  decrease,  for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  minutes  (§  384 ;  also. 
Comment,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401,  402,  &c.).  In  my  work  on  the  Cholera  As- 
fhyxia  of  New  York,  1832, 1  have  spoken  of  contractions  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles  which  continued  in  progi'ess,  drawing  up  the  legs, 
&c.,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  apparent  death  (p.  141).  These  con- 
tractions took  place  without  the  application  of  any  exciting  cause, 
and  it  may  be  diflicult  to  say  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extirpated 
heart  and  intestine,  they  were  alone  due  to  the  independent  exercise 
of  mobility  in  its  connection  with  irritability,  or  whether  the  nervous 
power  operated  as  a  stimulus,  through  a  preternatural  development 
which  may  be  incident  to  the  radical  change  in  the  organic  constitu- 
tion, analogous  to  that  development  which  is  attendant  on  syncope, 
and  which  in  this  case,  besides  its  powerful  demonstration  upon  or- 
ganic actions,  often  induces  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  948). 
The  analogies  in  this  respect,  and  such  as  are  represented  in  section 
500,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter  construction,  while  the  inde- 
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pendent  action  of  the  extirpated  heart  and  intestine  may  seem  to  fa- 
vor the  other.  But  the  analysis  of  sympathy  which  I  have  made  in 
preceding  sections  f  500,  &c.)  shows  a  special  difference  in  the  mo- 
tive constitution  of  the  organic  viscera  and  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  in  the  relative  agency  of  the  nervous  power  as  it  respects  their 
motions.  In  the  former  case  this  power  is  mostly  a  regulator  of  inde- 
pendent organic  actions ;  in  the  latter  it  is  an  indispensable  stimulus 
($  188,  205,  215,  222,  &c.,  261,  500,  526  d). 

If  the  foregoing  construction  be  true,  then  the  muscular  contrac- 
tions which  follow,  after  apparent  death,  from  blows  upon  the  limbs, 
are  equally  due  to  the  development  and  action  of  the  nervous  power 
(§  516  dj  nos.  8,  9) ;  and  the  whole  conclusion  is  farther  strengthened 
by  the  involuntary  movements  of  decapitated  animals,  and  by  the  mus- 
cular contractions  which  are  effectea  by  the  stimulus  of  galvanism, 
both  in  life  and  apparent  death,  and  especially  when  consequent  on 
pricking  the  skin  atber  removal  of  the  head.  The  latter  case,  indeed, 
IS  exacUy  analogous  to  motions  produced  in  the  limbs  of  the  human 
subject  by  mechanical  violence ;  since  in  the  case  of  the  decapitated 
animal  there  is  no  direct  irritation  of  the  muscles,  and,  therefore,  no 
possible  mode  of  propagating  the  impression  upon  the  skin  to  the 
muscles,  excepting  through  the  nervous  power.  All  this,  too,  shows 
us  that,  whatever  difierences  may  exist  between  the  vital  constitution 
of  man  and  animals,  and  among  animals,  they  are  essentiallv  consd- 
tuted  alike,  subject  to  the  same  fundamental  laws,  and  having  only 
modifications  ingrafted  upon  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  is  a  useless  refinement  in  philoso- 
phy. But  such  is  not  my  opinion ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  better 
minds  will  carry  out  these  suggestions  to  more  important  develop- 
ments in  the  philosophy  of  life.  Even  in  death  itself  much  may  be 
gained  that  will  be  useful  in  physiology ;  and  if  we  follow  the  organic 
being  till  he  is  resolved  into  elementary  substances,  we  shall  gather 
something  at  every  stage  of  the  process  that  will  contribute  light  to 
organic  science,  and  yield  on  interest  to  the  study  of  putrefaction  (§ 
54  a,  56,  62  e). 
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SUMMARY  CONCLUSION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

638.  From  what  baa  been  hitberto  said,  it  appears  tbat  medicine, 
in  all  its  brancbes,  is  a  perfect  whole,  bound  together  by  intimate  re- 
lations and  dependences,  nowhere  contradictory,  but  all  in  unison, 
and  irresistibly  flowing  from  one  great  system  of  Unity  of  Design, 
which  is  the  grand  characteristic.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  the  Prin- 
ciple oflAfey  and  its  various  attributes.  The  demonstrations  of  that 
principle,  and  of  those  attributes,  begin  with  the  elements  of  organic 
Deings,  their  number,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  united,  &c. ;  and 
the  sameness  of  the  principle  throughout,  and  the  coincidences  in  its 
laws,  are  attested  by  every  fact  in  physiolo^  and  medical  philosophy. 

By  recurring  to  the  demonstrations  already  «et  forth,  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  fundamental  ground  is  clearly  established ;  for,  whether  it  be 
the  elements  of  organic  beings  which  are  combined  in  peculiar  num- 
bers, proportions,  and  modes,  and  forever  in  one  peculiar  and  exact 
manner  in  every  distinct  part  of  every  organic  being,  and  which  are 
maintained  in  combination  against  the  adversities  of  disease,  and 
against  those  chemical  agencies  which  may  produce  their  almost  in- 
stant dissolution  when  the' vital  chain  is  severed ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider, also,  the  remarkable  nature  of  those  elements,  and  that  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  especially,  nitrogen  gas  abounds  in  the  various  tis- 
sues, notwithstanding  the  entire  kingdom  is  feir  more  liable,  than  the 
vegetable,  to  chemical  decomposition  after  death ;  or,  whether  we 
pause  at  the  threshold  of  life,  and  consider  all  the  unvarying  facts  at- 
tendant on  the  development  of  the  ovum,  how  one  part  after  another 
springs  into  existence  in  a  never-deviating,  foreordained  manner,  and 
as  each  part  may  be  necessary  to  the  next  succeeding,  how  the  same 
exact  process  of  formation,  and  no  other,  is  continued  till  the  being 
becomes  again  a  subject  for  the  mineral  kingdom ;  how  the  somen, 
also,  is  a  type  of  all  the  various  subsequent  agents  of  life ;  how  yre 
may  here  detect  the  nascent  causes  of  transmitted  disease,  operating 
in  conformity  veith  those  which  play  their  part  in  the  external  world ; 
how  mind  itself  is  impressed  upon  the  embryo,  and  how  the  intellect- 
ual peculiarities  of  either  parent  may  be  ingrafted  upon  the  offspring, 
as  are  their  physical  traits,  their  temperament,  their  constitution,  their 
very  manners, — where,  I  say,  all  is  imiformity  in  the  grand  movement 
of  organization,  and  nothing  but  coincidences  in  the  fluctuations  that 
may  arise  from  preternatural  causes,  and  always  the  same  according 
to  the  precise  nature  of  those  causes ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  immature 
being  to  its  state  of  maturity,  and  observe  that  the  progress  of  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same,  under  equal  circumstances,  at  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  whether  in  the  animal  or  the  plant,  and  notice,  al^, 
the  coincidences  which  obtain  between  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  as 
in  the  changes  of  tissues,  in  the  variations  of  products,  up  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  whole  in  that  perfect  state  which  is  characterized 
by  the  development  of  the  generative  organs,  the  flower,  the  ovum, 
the  seed,  and  the  mutual  office  of  sexual  intercourse ;  or,  whether  it 
be  a  corresponding  exact  org^anization  and  vital  endowment  of  every 
part  of  every  organic  being,  yet  different  in  every  organ,  and  often  so 
in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  traverses 
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differeat  parts  of  the  compound  organiflm ;  or,  whether  we  regard 
the  products  of  each  organ,  or  of  each  tissue,  or  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  respectively*  and  observe  that  they  are  forever 
the  same  in  the  same  animal  or  plant,  under  equal  circumstances,  yet 
different  in  every  part,  and  more  or  less  different  from  each  other  in 
eveiy  species,  whatever  the  similitude,  or  consider  that  the  same 
products  are  forever  modified  in  health  and  in  dbease  in  one  exact 
manner,  under  any  given  modifying  influences,  whether  natural,  mor- 
bific, or  remedial ;  or,  whether  we  interrogate  the  nature  oif  the  rela> 
tions  by  which  external  or  internal  causes  divert  the  phenomena  from 
their  natural  states,  and  observe  that  the  results  depend  upon  the  ex- 
act original  and  acquired  nature  of  the  part  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences, and  that  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  such  as  emanate 
from  the  natural  stimuli  of  life ;  or,  whether  we  consider  how  the 
manifestations  of  disease  denote,  like  those  which  emanate  from  the 
natural  stimuli  of  life,  an  established  diflerence  in  the  closely-allied 
constitution  of  the  same  or  different  tissues,  and  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  as  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  various  parts  of 
die  mucous,  or  the  serous  tissues,  and  the  more  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties attending  the  inflammations  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins, 
— prostrating  the  circulation  and  ^ving  to  lever  its  malignancy ;  or, 
whether  it  be  a  small  current  of  air  impinging  upon  the  neck,  which 
will  suddenly  induce  an  attack  of  catarih,  or  of  pneumonia,  or  of 
rheumatism,  when  no  such  effect  may  follow  an  equal  exposure  of  any 
other  part  of  the  surface,  or  even  of  the  entire  skin  for  an  equal  time; 
or  whether,  in  a  remedial  aspect,  leeches,  or  a  warm  bath  applied  to 
the  feet,  may  restore  menstruation  when  the  same  applications  to  oth- 
er parts  miffht  be  insufiicient,  or  other  analogous  phenomena  which 
abound  in  the  history  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents ;  or,  if  we  con- 
sider the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  first  act  of  inspiration  as  gen- 
erated by  the  contact  of  air  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  relative  to  the  first  inspiration  in  syn- 
cope when  cold  water  or  cold  atr  are  applied  to  the  face,  or  stimulants 
to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  even  the  same  when  the  mucoua 
tissue  of  the  lungs  becomes  the  point  of  departure, — ^the  same,  too, 
which  concerns  all  those  modifications  of  respiration  which  are  known 
as  coughing,  laughing,  crying,  sneezing,  hiccough, — the  same  as  ob- 
tains when  light,  impinging  upon  the  retina,  produces  either  a  con- 
traction of  the  iris  or  a  paroxysm  of  sneezing, — the  same  as  when  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  disturb  every  func- 
tion of  the  body, — the  same  when  cathartics,  or  emetics,  or  altera- 
tives, &c.,  may  send  their  influences  abroad  through  the  medium  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, — ^the  same  when  shame  mounts 
to  the  face,  or  fear  expels  the  blood  from  the  surface,  or  covers  it  with 
moisture,  or  stimulates  both  kidneys  and  bladder,  or  as  anger  con- 
vulses the  heart  and  braces  up  the  animal  muscles, — ^the  same,  in  prin- 
ciple, whether  one  or  the  otner  be  applied  in  a  physiological,  patho* 
logical,  or  therapeutical  sense ;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  organism 
as  a  whole,  and  consider  how  all  parts  concur  in  harmony  together ; 
how  numerous  parts  are  supplied  by  natural  stimuli,  consisting  of 
blood  or  of  products  from  it,  which  conspire  together  in  maintaining  the 
good  of  the  whole,  but  either  of  which  would  be  offensive  to  other 
parts,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  or  how  the  nervous 
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power  sbedfl  its  regolatiiig  influence  upon  all  parts  of  the  animal 
mechanism,  and  how,  through  that  same  power,  from  its  natural  su»- 
ceptibility  to  the  escisting  healthj  state  of  every  organ,  both  external 
and  internal  causes  may  lay  the  foundation  of , disease,  or  effect  its  re- 
moval, or  occasion  the  most  violent  commotions,  or  extinguish  life  in 
a  moment ;  or,  whether  we  consider  that  the  same  relative  facts  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  the  vital  signs  that  distinguish  the  physical  products, 
and  that  tney  go  hand  in  hand  together,  under  the  same  established 
or  contingent  influences,  natural,  morbific,. or  remedial;  or,  whether 
we  scrutinize  the  coincidences  between  the  facts  that  are  relative  to 
the  changes  that  happen  at  the  different  eras  of  life,  and  to  gestation, 
lactation,  Scc.^  and  such  as  are  brought  about  by  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  and  consider  that  the  latter  are  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  natural  mutability  of  the  fundamental  constitution  from  which 
the  former  emanate ;  and  that  those  which  are  natural  are  an  exact 
type  of  the  influences  and  their  mode  of  production  when  morbific  or 
remedial  agents  operate  upon  distant  parts  by  impressions  exerted 
upon  the  stomach  or  skin,  or  when  disease  of  one  organ  gives  rise  to 
disease  in  another;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  corresponding  facts  which 
are  relative  to  vital  habit,  or  those  which  result  m>m  the  influences 
of  climate,  &c.,  and  which  bestow  the  radical  modifications  that  form 
the  peculiarities  of  temperament,  &c.,  and  see,  also,  that  all  these  varia- 
tions are  produced  by  causes  that  operate  through  the  same  fundamen- 
tal constitution ;  or,  whether  our  hygienic  and  therapeutical  treatment 
may  be  greatly  regulated  by  each  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  wheth- 
er natural  or  acquired ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  peculiarities  of  idiosyn- 
crasy that  render  certain  ordinary  articles  of  food  morbific  to  certain 
individuals,  or  the  analogous  constitution  of  marine  and  terrestrial 
plants  which  demands  for  the  former  the  briny  waters  of  the  ocean, 
while  they  are  fetal  to  the  latter ;  or,  whether,  in  like  way,  the  mere 
i^proach  within  ten  feet  of  the  poison  rhus  will  produce  a  violent 
erysipelatous  imflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  one  person, 
when  even  the  handling  the  plant  will  never  affect  another;  or, 
whether  the  rolling  of  a  few  blue  pills  with  the  fingers  will  establish 
salivation,  and  affect  the  adult  constitution  of  some,  while  a  pound  of 
calomel  taken  by  the  stomach  will  not  affect  others  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  rarely  at  the  early  stages  of  life ;  or,  whether  it  be  blood- 
letting, or  the  mercurial  or  the  antimonial  alteratives,  that  are  oflen 
ba£9ed  by  the  precise  modifications  of  the  specific  forms  of  active  in- 
flammation, while  they  readily  subdue  the  common  form  and  many 
specific  chronic  inflammations,  and  whose  differences  in  results  de- 
note the  modifying  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  closely  analo- 
S>us  affections ;  or,  whether  mercurial  agents  be  strictly  morbific  in 
eir  action  upon  the  salivary  glands,  while  they  are  simultaneously 
and  powerfully  curative  of  hepatic  and  other  diseases  ;  or,  whether  a 
mercurial  cathartic  will  induce  salivation  if  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  be  increased  by  the  associate  use  of  other  cathartics  or  by  loss 
of  blood,  when,  per  se,  no  such  effect  may  be  produced ;  or,  whether 
the  same  effect  follow  the  mitigation  of  fever,  when  no  extent  of  the 
remedy  may  reach  the  constitution  in  high  grades  of  febrile  action ; 
or,  whether  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog  will  produce  hydrophobia  in 
all  mammalia,  while  the  disease  cannot  l)e  imparted  by  any  other 
than  the  canine  and  feline  tribes ;  or,  whether  the  poison  of  the  rat- 
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tle-snake,  or  of  tbe  wourari  tree,  or  numeroas  other  poisons  which 
are  certainly  and  rapidly  fatal  when  inserted  beneath  the  skin,  be 
perfectly  innoxious  when  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  virus  of  the  small-pox,  of 
measles,  &c.,  that  effects  certain  modifications  of  the  vital  states  rel- 
ative to  each  particular  agent,  and  to  no  other,  that  forever  protect 
the  system,  in  a  general  sense,  against  a  second  attack ;  or,  whether 
it  be  the  cow  alone,  as  with  other  animals  in  respect  to  the  virus  of 
hydrophobia,  that  can  so  modify  the  variolous  poison  as  to  generate 
in  man  the  equally  protective  vaccine  disease ;  or,  whether  the  sus- 
ceptibility sometimes  remain  so  as  to  give  rise  to  another  modifica- 
tion, while  the  varioloid,  in  its  mildest  state,  but  not  the  vaccine,  wiQ 
generate,  by  contagion,  in  the  unprotected,  the  most  virulent  form  of 
le.  original  disease ;  or,  whether  it  be  tbe  analogous  miasmata  that 
only  slowly  extinguish  the  susceptibility  to  their  morbific  effects  after 
repeated  attacks  of  the  particular  forms  of  fever  which  they  are,  re- 
spectively, capable  of  producing,  or,  if  the  subject  thus  acclimated  re- 
move to  another  region,  his  original  susceptibility  may  return, — being 
analogous,  also,  to  those  physical  agencies  which  establish  the  temper- 
aments, and  which  change  from  one  to  another  as  the  old  influences 
may  cease,  and  new  ones  operate,  while  analogies,  in  these  respects, 
are  also  supplied  by  the  variolous  and  vaccine  diseases ;  or,  whether 
it  be  bloodletting,  or  an  emetic,  or  a  cathartic,  that  produce  their  al- 
terative effects  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  in  which 
their  sensible  operation  goes  on ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  alterative  in 
small  doses,  ana  in  its  abstract  sense,  that  slowly  establishes  analogous 
changes  in  the  morbid  states  ;  or,  whether  an  alterative,  as  antimony, 
for  es^ample,  must  be  generally  increased  in  its  successive  doses  to 
keep  up  the  effect  of  the  first  dose,  or,  if  there  be,  in  respect  to  an- 
timony, a  suspension  of  the  remedy  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  we 
must  then  go  back  to  the  original  smaller  quantity  to  avoid  an  exces- 
sive effect;  or,  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  other  alteratives,  like 
mercury,  or  foxglove,  or  cantharides,  or  arsenic,  or  quinine,  or  ipecac^ 
uanha,  will  manifest  no  sign  of  their  influence  for  several  succes- 
sive doses,  but  will,  at  last,  without  any  increase  of  the  dose,  sud- 
denly display  the  full  effect  of  their  virtues ;  or,  whether  by  associa- 
ting ipecacuanha  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  latter  will  so  exalt  the 
susceptibility  of  the  stomach  that  the  two  agents,  otherwise  une- 
qual in  time,  will  simultaneously  co-operate  in  their  emetic  effects ; 
or  whether,  in  the  same  way,  a  diffusible  stimulant,  associated  with 
a  permanent  tonic,  will  quicken  greatly  the  action  of  the  latter; 
or  whether,  in  like  manner,  and  like  the  virus  of  small-pox,  of  mea- 
sles, &c.,  or  like  the  miasmata,  it  be  opium,  or  hyoscyamus,  or 
digitalis,  or  mercury,  &c.,  that  reduce  or  increase  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  stomach  and  of  the  general  system  in  relation  to 
the  virtues  of  each  agent,  respectively,  but  to  those  of  ho  other; 
or,  whether  we  consider  other  examples  of  vital  habit,  and  observe 
how  pungent  stimuli  cease  to  annoy  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  stomach, 
&c.,'but  only  so  in  relation  to  each  of  the  agents,  respectively,  or  how 
tobacco,  which  is  morbific  in  most  diseases,  and  originally  offensive 
to  all,  finally  becomes  the  most  universal  luxury  of  man ;  or  whether 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  alteratives,  in  their  small  atid 
oft-repeated  doses,  maintain  their  influence,  and  extend  their  silent 
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invasions  upon  disease,  or  how  emetics,  or  cathartics,  continue  to 
propagate  their  curative  effects  after  their  complete  expulsion  from 
the  body,  and  see  that  the  principle  is  disclosed  hj  the  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  which, 
although  the  urine  or  the  contents  of  the  rectum  be  evacuated,  are 
maintained  in  equal  contraction  by  the  irritation  which  remains  upon  * 
the  mucous  tissue,  and  through  which  the  nervous  power  is  uninter* 
ruptedly  determined  upon  the  sphincter  muscles  ;  or  whether  we  re- 
gard the  coincidence  between  respiration,  spasmodic  affections,  and 
the  voluntary  movements  of  the  respiratory,  or  of  other  muscles,  and 
observe  that  each  is  alike  due  to  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er upon  those  muscles;  or  whether  we  contemplate  the  same  vital 
affent  in  its  production  or  removal  of  disease,  and  m  its  absolute  mode^ 
of  operation,  and  see  that  the  changes  which  are  thus  effected  consist* 
in  some  alteration  of  the  natural  or  morbid  states,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  whether  it  be  positive,  like  mercury, 
or  negative,  like  cold,  or  immaterial,  like  the  mind  and  its  passions^ 
and  according,  also,  to  the  special  exercise  of  one  mental  power  or 
another,  or  the  operation  of  one  passion  or  another,  and  thus  proving 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  power  to  various  modifications  that 
coincide  with  the  virtues  of  the  remote  cause,  and  a  coincidence,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  changes  which  are  perpetually  exhibited  in  the 
organic  vital  conditions,  and  which  are  even  brought  about  by  the  ner- 
vous power  itself;  or,  whether  we  realize  the  foundation  of  these  last 
phenomena  in  the  naturally  exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
power  to  various  influences,  that  it  may  constantly  operate  as  a  regu- 
lator of  the  rhythmic  movements  of  all  parts,  and  tiirough  a  law  of  the 
nervous  system  by  which  all  parts  are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  con- 
dition of  each  other,  and  through  which  all  remote  morbific  and  re- 
medial influences  are  exerted ;  or  whether,  in  like  way,  inflammations 
are  varied  in  their  character  by  contused,  and  punctured,  and  incised 
wounds,  or  more  greatly  so  by  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons, 
whether  morbid  or  natural,  and  mostly  so  according  to  the  special  na- 
ture of  the  remote  causes,  respectively,  or,  if  subordinate  mfluences 
diversify  the  effects  of  many  principal  causes,  there  be  others  which 
control  all  other  influences,  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  Sec. ; 
or  whether  in  fever,  as  in  inflammation,  there  be  analogous  varieties, 
corresponding,  in  like  manner,  with  the  special  virtues  of  each  cause, 
while  the  fundamental  pathology  is  of  one  common  nature  in  all  the 
varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  another  common  nature  in  all  fevers ; 
or  whether  an  ephemera  be  the  type  of  the  intermittent,  the  remittent, 
and  continued  fevers,  and  of  their  several  modifications,  and  consider 
how  the  paroxysms  of  the  intermittent  commonly  observe  established 
intervals  of  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  seventy-two  hours,  or,  if  the 
usual  time  be  anticipated  or  delayed,  the  paroxysms  are  then  apt  to 
go  on  with  the  particular  irreg^arity  with  which  they  began,  or  when, 
by  regular  anticipations  of  the  period  of  each  last  preceding  paroxysm 
they  approach  the  night,  one  paroxysm  is  ofl:en  lost ;  or  whether  we 
look  at  the  effects  of  all  our  best  and  most  universally  remedial  agents, 
as  bloodletting,  mercury,  antimonials,  cathartics,  &c.,  and  see  that  they 
are  strictly  morbific  to  the  healthy  system,  in  their  remedial  doses, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  at  least  equally  so  in  their  action  upon 
diseased  organs,  yet  contributing  to  their  cure ;  and  while,  also,  we 
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know  that  neither  such  nor  other  agents  can,  of  themselTes,  transmute 
the  morbid  organic  changes  to  those  conditions  which  are  natural  to 
the  beiug,  we  yet  discern  the  reasons  of  their  fiiTorable  effects  in  the 
spontaneous  and  successful  efforts  of  unaided  nature,  and  in  those 
speedy  recoreries  from  morbid  states  that  are  induced  in  the  healthy 
system  by  remedial  agents,  in  their  remedial  doses,  and  thus  infer 
that  remedies  only  contribute  to  the  cure  of  all  diseases  by  instituting^ 
morbid  changes  that  are  more  conducive  to  the  naturally  recuperatiTe 
process ;  or,  whether  the  cure  of  intermittents  be  effected  by  bark,  or 
arsenic,  or  cobweb,  or  opium,  or  an  emetic,  or  bloodletting,  or  absti- 
nence, or  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind.  Sec, ;  or  whether  it  be  stimulants 
or  sedatires,  bark  or  bloodletting*  conjointly  or  separately,  that  may 
subdue  many  inflammations,  acute  or  chronic,  and  thus,  also,  prore 
the  near  identity  of  the  pathological  state  in  all  the  varieties,  and  that 
nature  recognizes  no  such  opposite  conditions  as  active  and  paaMwe  in- 
flammation ;  or  whether  it  be  the  abrupt  removal  of  pertussis  by  an 
hour's  exposure  to  the  open  air  vi^ere  all  other  means  had  fkiled,  or 
the  improvement  of  an  ulcerated  limb  by  the  same  temporary  influ* 
ence ;  or  whether  ice,  or  ipecacuanha,  or  common  salt,  or  opium,  or 
bloodletting,  or  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  and  of  copper,  or  catechu,  or 
kino,  &c.,  will  alike  arrest  capillary  hemorrliage  or  redundant  secre- 
tions, by  modifying  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  or  whether  losa 
<lf  blood,  and  tartarized  antimony,  or  a  dash  of  c<ASl  water  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body, or  even  a  warm  bath,  be  &r  better  *'  refrigerant^* 
than  pounds  of  ice,  or  of  lemonade,  taken  into  the  stomach ;  or  whetlh 
er,  among  the  '*  tudorifics^**  the  drinking  of  hot  water,  of  mint-teas, 
&c.,  will  excite  a  more  immediate  and  more  profuse  perspiration  than 
tartarized  antimony,  or  ipecacuanha,  &c.,  and  the  former  exeit  no 
other  apparent  effect,  whue  the  latter  may  be  profoundly  curative  or 
morbific,  or  bloodletting  surpass  the  whole  in  all  these  respects ;  or 
trhether  it  be  the  **  sialogogue,"  like  horse-radish,  which  only  exerts 
an  effect  on  the  salivary  glands  through  a  continuous  irritation  along 
the  salivary  ducts,  or  mercury,  which  induces  salivation  only  by  consti- 
tutional influences  ;  or,  whether  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  corre- 
sponding laws,  and  to  other  analogous  coincidences,  and  consider,  for 
example,  how  all  but  chyme  is  prevented  from  passing  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice, how  all  but  the  air  is  excluded  firom  the  lungs,  how  all  but  chyle 
£rom  the  lacteals,  bow  all  but  white  blood  from  the  serous  vessels  of  the 
arterial  system,  notwithstanding  the  far  greater  diameters  of  some  than 
those  of  the  red  globules,  and  yet  that  when  the  irritability  of  one  is  mor^ 
bidly  affected,  as  in  indigestion,  solid  food  will  pass  out  of  the  stomach; 
or  of  another,  as  when  certain  morbid  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
lacteals,  the  deleterious  agents  may  obtain  a  sparing  admission ;  or  of 
another,  as  in  inflammation,  the  red  globules  are  allowed  to  pass  fre^y 
in ;  or,  if  we  glance  at  those  more  astonishing  phenomena  which  at- 
tend the  generation  of  animal  heat,  and  observe  that  all  non-hiberna- 
ting mammalia  maintain  one  uniform  temperature,  under  all  circnnH 
stances  of  food,  clothing,  &c.,  whether  at  the  poles  or  at  the  equator, 
yet  each  species,  respectively,  possessing  a  temperature  of  its  ovm^ 
and  that  the  very  giant  of  the  mammiferous  tribe,  in  the  midst  of 
everlasting  icebergs,  obeys  this  law  of  uniform  and  exalted  heat,-^ 
exalted  not  less  than  four  degrees  above  that  of  man ;  or  turn  our 
admiring  contemplation  to  the  few  exceptions  that  occur  in  the  hi- 
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bernatinff  group,  and  see  how  that  temperature^  which  is  equall^r  uni- 
form under  all  tot  rid  and  temperate  degreeB  of  the  citcuraambient 
air,  sinks  down  as  the  thermometer  descends  from  40°  F.  till  the  ani- 
mal scale  reaches  nearly  the  freezing  point,  and  then  nses,  with  a 
bound,  to  its  original  exalted  standard,  while  the  mercury  goes  on  to 
the  point  of  zero ;  or,  if  we  drop  from  this  gradation  in  analogy,  to 
the  cold-blooded  race,  and  observe  how  they  obey  the  physical  law 
of  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  the  surrounding  medium,  yet  within 
the  limitation  of  a  specific  and  independent  power  of  maintaining  a 
counteracting  influence  that  preserves  them  at  a  few  degrees  of  heat 
above  the  lowest  of  the  external  medium  which  may  be  endured,—- 
eatiag,  digesting,  and  performing,  too,  the  same  organic  functions  as 
the  mammalia;  or,  if  we  consider,  also,  the  same  peculiarities  in  the 
Mving  egg,  and  their  absence  where  its  incubating  property  is  extinct; 
or,  if  we  turn  ourselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  which  at- 
tend the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  remark  how  they  correspond 
with  all  the  admitted  vital  changes,-«risinff,  in  one  case,  to  a  degree 
of  intensity  where  there  is  almost  a  total  privation  of  food,  and  an  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  lungs,  or  sinking,  in  another,  to  an  almost 
icv  coldness,  where  the  subject  is  plethoric  and  the  stomach  is  crowd- 
ed with  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants ;  or  whether,  also,  we  regard 
the  same  principle  in  its  natural  state,  as  seen  in  the  process  attend- 
ing the  reproduction  of  the  stag's  horn,  or  in  that  of  lactation,  and 
consider  that  here  is  the  fundamental  element  implanted  in  the  con- 
stitution for  great  and  wise  purposes,  and  that  every  other  consideration 
points  us  directly  to  the  natural  constitution  itself  for  an  interpretation 
of  every  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  animal  temperature,  and  dedu- 
ces a  coincidence  between  these  phenomenon  and  those  of  the  organic 
processes,  under  every  aspect  of  stability,  individuality,  and  of  change; 
or  whether  it  be  a  thousand  other  different,  but  analogous  considera- 
tions, relative  to  the  influences  of  foreign,  natural,  morbific,  or  reme- 
dial agents  upon  man  or  other  organic  beings ;  or  whether  we  again 
look  to  the  mind  and  its  passions,  and  see  the  long  exereise  of  judg- 
ment impairing  digestion,  while  imagination  comes  in  as  a  speedy  re- 
storative ;  or  whether  it  be  anger  or  joy,  like  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  like  the  shock  of  a  surgical  operation,  that  strike  us  dead  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  grief  that  does  but  slowly  undermine,  or  hope  that  throws 
its  balmy  influence  over  every  disease,  by  whatever  cause  produced  ;— 
whether,  I  say,  it  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  considerations  now  men- 
tioned, or  thousands  of  thousands  of  similar  import,  which  crowd  the 
history  of  living  objects,  each  and  all  are  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  concur  together  in  one  universal  demonstration  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  animated  beings  as  distinguished  from  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, and  declare  their  essential  dependence  upon  one  principle,  name- 
ly, a  Vital  Principle,  of  various  elements  or  properties^  whose  definite 
character  in  their  natural  conditions,  and  whose  instability  or  liability 
to  permanent  and  temporary  modifications  and  changes,  and  whose 
disposition  to  return  from  such  as  are  only  temporary  to  their  original 
state,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  phenomena,  will  explain  every 
phenomenon,  and  whose  unity  as  a  whole  is  supported  by  every  phe- 
nomenon of  organic  beings.  This  consideration,  therefore,  assures  us 
that  we  have  already  compassed  the  general  philosophy  of  life,  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  medicine ;  and  we  contemplate  with  admiration  the  simr 
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plicity,  yet  complexity,  of  the  principles,  the  Btupendous  whole,  as  it 
swells  £rom  the  comparatively  simple  phenomena  of  the  development 
of  the  ovum,  when  me  properties  of  life  are  exposed  to  no  influences 
that  shall  affect  their  instable  nature,  till  we  have  traversed  the  animal 
kingdom  in  all  its  exposures  to  those  influences,  and  have  witnessed 
the  incalculable  variety  of  change  which  the  organic  propeities  and 
functions  sustain  in  consequence  of  those  exposures,  and  observe  that 
the  whole  iom&ense  system,  all  the  variety,  springs  fiom  the  simple  in- 
fluences of  external  and  internal  causes  upon  die  properties  of  life, 
and  that  slight  changes  in  those  properties,  like  the  differences  which 
prevail  among  the  results  of  their  natural  modifications  in  different 
animals,  and  in  different  parts  of  a  common  or  a  continuous  tissue,  give 
rise  to  all  the  differences  between  health,  disease,  and  convalescence ; 
— ^in  the  contemplation  of  all  these  things,  I  say,  we  are  employed  in 
witnessing  the  most  comprehensive  and  sublime  system  of  Unitt 
OF  Design,  and  enjoy  the  conviction  that  we  are  cultivatine  a  sci- 
ence whose  foundations  are  laid  in  the  most  Consummate  Wisbom 
(§  892). 
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PATHOLOGY. 


639,  a.  Having  now  laid  a  broad  foandation  for  the  Buperstructure 
of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  in  the  exposition  of  the  properties,  the 
functions,  and  the  laws  of  organic  beings  in  their  natural  states,  and 
in  contrasting  the  philosophy  of  the  more  difficult  problems  with  those 
interpretations  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  phenomena  of 
the .  inorganic  world,  that  nothing  may  obstruct  our  way,  and  that 
whatever  is  true  in  any  of  the  conflicting  views  may  shine  with  great- 
er lustre,  I  am  thus  prepared  to  go  on  with  those  lofty  objects  about 
which  the  healing  art  is  immediately  interested.  I  say,  to  eo  on;  for 
in  all  my  physiological  inquiries,  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the 
relations  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  medicine,  and  to  approach  these 
branches  already  prepared  with  a  connected  view  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  natural  institutions.  The  complexities  in  physiology  give 
rise  to  corresponding  intricacies  in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  necessary  to  explore  the  ground-work  in  such  vari- 
ous methods,  and  with  such  variety  of  illustration,  as  shall  impart  to 
pathology  and  therapeutics  a  consistency  in  principles,  a  ready  inter- 
pretation of  their  endless  problems,  and  ^ve  to  tne  hand  of  art  en- 
lightened confidence  and  firmness  in  the  right.  I  have  designed  that 
this  right  shall  follow  naturally  and  easilv  from  the  premises  hitherto 
laid  down,  and  if  I  have  come  short  of  that,  then  have  I  failed  in  fun- 
damental requisites.  No  system  in  physiology  can  stand  which  is  not 
true  to  Nature  in  her  altered  aspects ;  none  Uiat  does  not  come  to  her 
interpretation  under  all  the  varied  conditions  and  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease ;  none  whose  elements  conflict  with  each  other  (§  516  d^  no.  6, 
524  a,  524  d).  There  must  be  clearness,  individuality,  harmony,  dem- 
onstration. I  claim  not  that  I  have  accomplished  all  this.  I  do  but 
say  that  I  have  attempted  it,  and  with  an  earnest  hope  that  the  efibrt 
may  not  prove  abortive.  As  much  has  been  said,  and  much  remains, 
which  is  original  with  myself,  and  generally  relative  to  the  most  pro- 
found and  important  topics,  and,  as  there  has  existed  the  necessity  of 
exhibiting  in  a  satisfactory  manner  those  conflicting  errors  which 
have  obtained  such  general  ascendency,  I  have  been  impelled  to  all 
the  amplitude  of  inquiry  which  may  obtain  either  the  acquiescence  of 
the  profession  in  the  doctrines  which  I  have  taught,  or  their  ready  re- 
jection. 

639,  h.  Pathology  concerns  the  changes  which  the  vital  proper- 
ties and  functions  undergo  in  disease,  and  the  resulting  changes  in 
the  vital  and  physical  signs,  and  finally  reaches  to  those  lesions  of 
organization  that  fall  wiuiin  the  purview  of  morbid  anatomy  (§  695, 
&c.). 

Pathology  consists  essentially,  therefore,  of  those  modified  states  of 
the  physiological  conditions  which  constitute  disease. 

640.  Such,  also,  are  the  relations  between  the  natural  physiological 
conditions  and  those  diversions  which  make  up  disease,  that  the  latter 
often  reflect  the  most  important  light  upon  the  natural  ones.  The 
properties  of  life,  in  all  their  aspects,  aa  well  as  their  corresponding 
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functions,  are  not  unfrequently  best  comprehended  through  the  phe- 
nomena which  distinguish  their  various  departures  from  the  normal 
standard  (§  198,  303|). 

641.  Pathology  is  divided  into  general  and  special.  The  first  con- 
siders diseases  in  common ;  the  second  treats  of  the  particular  history 
of  diseases.  A  distinction  has  been  also  made  into  medical  and  sur- 
gical pathology ;  but  it  is  unfounded  in  nature,  though  it  may  be  con- 
venient in  practice. 

642,  a.  As  all  diseases  have  their  remote  causes,  and  often  reflect 
much  light  upon  pathological  conditions,  these  should  be  embraced  in 
the  department  of  pathology. 

642,  b.  The  vital  properties  are  so  susceptible  in  dieir  nature,  that 
the  good,  as  well  as  the  evils  of  life,  is  constantly  inflicting  disease. 
Whatever  is  salubrious  in  due  proportions  becomes  morbific  m  excess. 
The  mildest  nutriment  in  excessive  Quantities,  or  at  unseasonable 
times, — an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  tne  passions, — inordinate  exer- 
cise, &c.>  prove  the  instability  of  the  vital  powers.  We  are  also  sur- 
rounded by  agents  of  noxious  virtues,  some  of  which  we  may  avoid, 
but  covet  as  luxuries,-— while  others,  if  we  would  avoid,  are  beyond 
our  control  ({  150, 162). 

643.  We  are  therefore  led  to  consider  pathology  under  three  pri»- 
dpal  beads;  namely, 

I.  Remote  Causes  of  Disease. 
II.  Proximate  or  Pathological  Gausas. 
UL  Symptoma. 

I.   BEMOTS  OAUSaS. 

644.  The  remote  causes  of  disease  are  the  first  in  the  series.  By 
their  deleterious  action  on  the  properties  of  life,  they  give  rise  to 
those  changes  which  constitute  the  proximate  or  pathologiciH  causes, 
or  the  essential  conditions  of  disease  (^  188^192). 

645,  a.  Remote  causes  are  subdivided  into  predupotitig  and  eaei' 
ting  or  occasional  causes. 

645,  b.  The  predisposing  causes  are  the  most  important ;  being  in* 
dispensable  to  all  idiopathic  fevers,  and  to  all  specific  forms  of  disease. 

6^5,  c.  The  exciting  or  occasional  causes  are  such  as  develop  an  at- 
tackrof  disease  after  the  predisposing  have  laid  the  fiiundadon.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  produce  their  full  impression,  and  the  subjeot 
escape  an  attack,  unless  afterward  exposea  to  the  exciting  causes. 
The  predisposing,  however,  often  operate  with  such  intensity  as  to 
prove  exciting,  «dso ;  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  poisons, 
injuries,  malaria,  &c.  (§  559).  but  the  mildness,  or  intensity,  of 
many  of  these  aflections,  as  in  the  contagious  diseases,  may  depend 
upon  the  antecedent  (^ration  of  other  ^modifying  causes ;  whether 
<n  a  predisposihg  or  protective  nature. 

Again,  the  exciting  cause  often  consists  of  something  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  perfectly  inofiensive ;  such  as  a  full 
mealy  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  privation  of  sleep,  anxiety,  ^ef.  In 
such  cases,  there  has  always  been  an  antecedent  predisposing  cause 
in  operation ;  but  either  of  the  foregoing  may  operate  both  as  predis- 
Dosiog  and  exciting  causes. 

646,  a.  Remote  causes  are  either  inUmal  or  eaUmal. 

646,  h.  The  imUmal  consist,  for  example,  of  the  passions,  laboriooa 
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gtudy,  retention  of  the  faBces,  hereditary  prediapositions^.&c.  (§  75-80, 
144,  561). 

646,  c.  The  external  consist,  Ist  Of  such  as  are  ordinarily  salutary, 
but  become  morbific  by  their  excessive  or  too  frequent  use,  or  when 
Qsed  at  undue  seasons,  or  when  the  body  is  disqualified  for  thc^ir  use. 
2d.  Such  agents  ps  injure  mechanically  the  structure  of  our  bodies. 
3d.  The  great  class  of  truly  morbific  agents,  which  embraces  a  large 
variety  in  the  several  departments  of  nature,  comprehending,  even,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  materia  medica^  when  exceeding  the  thera- 
peutical doses,  or  when  employed  in  these  doses  under  circumstances 
of  health. 

647,  Among  the  most  important  of  the  internal  remote  causes  of 
disease  are  morbid  conditions  already  formed.  They  may  be  either 
exciting  or  predisposing,  or  operate  as  conjoint  causes.  In  the  former 
case,  other  causes  have  brought  about  the  predisposition.  They  are 
the  great  fountain  of  sympathetic  developments ;  and,  as  one  springs 
up  after  another,  each  in  its  turn,  and  all  together,  contribute  toward 
new  complications  and  the  difficulties  and  danger  of  the  case  (§  117, 
129,  227,  501). 

648,  a.  The  predisposing  causes  are  general  and  epeoific. 

648,  h.  The  genertd  are  such  as  may  be  in  simultaneous  operation 
upon  many  individuals,  and  are,  then,  mostly  connected  with  the  at* 
mosphere,  giving  rise  to  influenza,  and  other  catarrhal  affections,  dec. 
Of  these  there  are  commonly  several  in  combined  operation ;  though 
there  is  generally  one  more  important  than  the  rest,  especially  in 
acute  forms  of  disease. 

They  consist,  also,  of  all  those  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  various 
forms  of  common  inflammation,  and  all  other  conditions  of  disease 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  next  subdivision. 

648,  4.  The  specific  caiuses  form  a  far  more  numerous  class  than 
the  generaL  Thev  consist  of  all  the  natural  or  healthy  and  morbid 
poisons,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  principal  agents  of  the  materia 
medica.  Each  of  these  will  generally  establish  the  predisposition  by 
itself  alone,  and  is  generally  the  exciting  as  well  as  the  predisposing 
cause.  Among  these  causes  must  be  ranked  all  those  which  generate 
idiopathic  fever ;  and  these  being  of  vegetable  origin,  must  float  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  around  the  multitude.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
main  causes  of  epidemics,  properly  so  called  (§  650,  663).  Such 
causes  are  generally  aided  in  the  development  of  disease  by  others 
which  are  simply  exciting  (§  654,  a). 

648,  d.  The  predisposing  causes  of  sporadic  diseases  are  apt  to  be 
more  numerous  than  those  of  epidemics.  ^ 

649,  a.  Remote  external  causes  do  not  produce  their  effects  indis* 
criminately  on  all  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  are  per* 
fectly  inert  upon  the  skin,  while  others  exert  their  principal  efllects 
upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  other  parts.  The  surfaces  upon  which 
they  operate  are,  1st  The  mucous  tissue;  2d.  The  skin;  3d.  The 
surface  of  wounds  and  abraded  parts;  4di.  By  being  forced  into  the 
vessels  when  wounds  are  made  by  instruments  charged  with  poisons. 
It  is  in  tho  last  two  ways  alone  that  many  of  the  most  active  poisons 
produce  their  effects;  such  as  the  hydrophobia  virus,  the  poison  of 
serpents,  the  wourari  poison,  ice. 

649,  h.  Some  parts  of  a  continuous  mucous  tissue  are  more  suscep* 
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tible  than  other  parte  of  the  same  tissue  (§  133-137).  And  so  of  the 
•kin.  A  current  of  cold  air,  for  example,  striking  the  neck,  more 
readily  produces  catarrh  than  when  impinging  on  any  other  part ; 
while  its  direct  action  upon  the  healthy  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  is 
never  deleterious  (§  136).  Menstruation  is  most  readily  suppressed 
by  cold  applied  to  the  feet,  &c. 

The  foregoing  facts  depend  upon  a  principle  of  vast  importance,  in 
every  branch  of  medicine.  Thus,  in  relation  to  die  pulmonary  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  we  learn  from  it,  physiologically,  that  the 
generation  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  elaboration  of  carbon  from  the 
blood,  are  conducted  by  a  special  vital  process,  &c.  (§  135,  419),  and 
this,  with  various  other  relative  facts,  such  as  the  variety  in  effects  of 
natural  stimuli,  goes  to  illustrate  what  is  denoted,  by  morbid  phenom- 
ena, of  the  special  susceptibilities  of  different  parts  of  a  continuous  tis- 
sue to  the  action  of  morbific  causes,  and  how  the  same  disease  pre- 
sents important  varieties  in  the  several  parts ;  and,  carrying  these  im- 
portant considerations  to  therapeutics,  we  readily  come  to  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  reason  of  the  differences,  local  and  constitutional, 
which  spring  from  the  action  of  the  same  remedy  upon  one  part  or 
another  of  that  same  tissue ;  as,  for  example,  why  tartarized  antimony 
may  relieve  croup  by  its  action  upon  the  stomach,  but  may  kill  in  the 
same  case  by  an  equal  effect  upon  the  intestine.  And  now,  casting  a 
glance  at  the  universal  body,  we  see  the  same  law  prevailing  in  other 
tissues,  and  among  all  parts  which  differ  in  organization.  These  com- 
bined circumstances  open  an  immense  field  of  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical inquiry,  and  should  forever  employ  the  physician  in  a  critical 
study  of  the  therapeutical  relations  or  the  various  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  to  one  part  or  another,  in  their  local  and  sympathetic 
effects,  and  according  to  the  precise  pathological  conditions  of  all  the 
parts  which  are  likely  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  or  as  it  may 
affect  the  more  natural  conditions  of  other  parts,  and,  therefore,  their 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reflected  sympathies  (§  129-152,  500  », 
514  h). 

649,  c.  There  are  probably  but  few  ordinary  morbific  agents  which 
affect  the  skin  in  its  sound  state,  though  some  may  which  are  not  sus- 
pected. Cold  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  There  are  but  a  few 
of  the  active  poisons  of  the  materia  medica  that  either  affect  this  or- 
gan sensibly,  or  other  organs  sympathetically  throueh  it  Mercury, 
tartarized  antimony,  and  cantharides,  are  among  the  strongest  ex- 
amples of  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  the  skin,  and  through 
that  organ  upon  remote  parts.  But,  while  blue  pill,  and  the  blue 
mercurial  ointment,  whose  active  principle  is  insoluble,  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  salivary  glands,  and  aflect  the  system  at  large,  afier 
their  application  to  the  skin,  they  exert  no  more  manifest  effect  upon 
the  skin  itself  than  when  a  cold  current  of  air  gives  rise  to  pneumonia 
or  rheumatism  (§  655).  And  since  the  insoluble  preparations  of  mer- 
cury are  no  more  absorbed  than  the  cold  air,  it  is  eviaent  that  their  di- 
rect action,  like  that  of  cold,  must  be  exerted  through  the  cuticle  upon 
the  organic  properties  of  the  skin. 

Cantharides  and  tartarized  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  affect  the  skin 
sensibly,  and  in  a  direct  manner,  and  other  parts,  as  in  the  foregoinc; 
case,  by  sympathy.  But,  tartarized  antimony  applied  to  the  skin  wiU 
not  induce  nausea,  nor  affect  the  constitution  at  large,  whatever  its 
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morbid  8U8ceptibiUtie89l>ut  only  certain  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  its  ap- 
plication, and  tben  only  when  those  parts  are  pretematurally  suscep- 
tible (§  143).  It  then  operates,  like  blisters,  through  contiguous  sym- 
pathy (§  497). 

When,  however,  almost  any  article  of  the  materia  medica  is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  produces  an  obvious  impression  upon  that  organ, 
or  upon  the  intestines.  Sympathetic  influences  are  then  transmitted 
to  ouier  parts ;  and  it  is  upon  this  great  law  in  relation  to  the  intesti- 
nal canal  especially,  that  the  curative  effects  of  remedies  depend.  A 
strong  analogy  is  also  thus  supplied  in  proof  of  the  primary  action  of 
many  of  the  profoundly  morbific  agents  upon  the  alimentary  mucous 
tissue ;  since  the  positive  remedial  agents  are  as  truly,  though  more 
transiently,  morbific  (§  901).  It  may  be  one  part  or  another  of  that 
tissue, — where  it  traverses  the  nose,  or  the  mouth,  or  intestines,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  virtues  of  the  operating  cause,  and  the  natural  or 
acquired  modifications  of  the  vital  states  in  either  part  (§  150,  649  b), 
just  as  one  moral  emotion  or  another  wiH,  respectively,  and  habitu- 
ally, strike  at  this  part  or  at  that  of  the  foregoing  tissue,  or  again 
descend  upon  other  parts  of  the  organ  as  it  may  fluctuate  in  its  vital 
states ;  or,  at  other  times,  may  aim  at  other  organs  (§  227,  500).  The 
mucous  texture  of  the  lungs  is,  also,  doubtless,  often  the  seat  of  mor- 
bific influences  from  external  agents ;  though  here  we  have  no  great 
range  of  analog^ies. 

649,  d.  The  reason  why  the  skin  is  so  little  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  consists  partly  in  the  protection 
which  is  afforded  by  the  cuticle ;  not,  however,  because  ot  the  sup- 
posed impervious  nature  which  is  inculcated  by  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, but  that  the  cuticle  is  a  mere  shield  to  the  verv  susceptible 
properties  c^  the  true  skin.  When,  therefore,  that  guard  is  removed, 
numerous  agents  operate  with  great  and  rapid  effect,  and  send  their 
influences  abroad  with  great  power  over  the  system.  Hence,  one  of 
the  obvious  final  causes  of  the  cuticle. 

650.  Every  distinct  morbific  agent  (and  every  remedy),  however 
allied  to  others,  has  its  peculiar  virtues,^  which  produce,  ctBteris  pari- 
btUf  a  general  corresponding  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and 
functions  (§  52),  If  two  or  more  be  united,  chemically  or  mechani- 
cally, the  compound  is  an  agent  of  new  virtues,  and  produces  corre- 
sponding effects  (§  188},  d).  This  is  the  reason  for  combining  reme- 
dial agents.  Hence  arise  many  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  idio* 
pathic  fever ;  the  differences  being  greater  where  the  morbific  causes 
differ  most  firom  each  other,  or,  as  two  or  more  may  operate  (§  766). 
This  is  rendered  distinctly  obvious  by  the  specific  character  of  those 
diseases  which  follow  the  application  of  morbid  or  healthy  animal 
poisons  in  each  of  the  cases,  respectively.  Thus,  the  poisons  of  small- 
pox, of  measles,  of  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  always  affect  the  vital  condition 
in  nearly  one  uniform  way.  From  these  distinct  and  strongly-mark- 
ed affections  we  might  safely  reason  to  all  other  morbific  agents ;  but, 
independently  of  this  analogy,  which  rarely  fails  in  relation  to  any  or- 
ganic laws,  we  have  the  same  proof,  though  less  remarkable,  in  respect 
to  other  affections.  In  the  great  family  of  idiopathic  fevers,  among 
which  there  are  close  resemblances,  there  is  no  rational  doubt  that 
each  variety  depends  upon  specifically  different  predisposing  causes. 
It  appears,  also,  to  be  well  ascertained  that  these  causes  are  of  vege- 
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table  origin,  and  that  the  differences  in  their  nature  depend  upon  difPer- 
ent  combinations  of  their  elementary  principles,  that  take  place  during 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  1  his  difference  m  decompo- 
sition, and  the  consequent  generation  of  each  peculiar  poison,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  and  exact  modes  in  which  the  elements  recombine,  is 
owing  to  various  chemical  influences ;  such  as  peculiar  states  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  heat,  moisture,  light,  &c. ;  and  also  upon  the  kind 
of  vegetable  matter,  its  simplicity  or  variety,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  whether  impregnated  with  fresh  or  salt  water,  or 
whether  the  vegetable  matter  be  superficial  or  mixed  with  earth,  &c. 
Certain  climates,  cities,  &c.,  will  generate  varieties  of  fever,  and  of 
other  diseases,  which  never  happen  in  other  places. 

All  the  foregoing  has  its  exact  analogies  m  the  natural  agents  of 
life  ($  136). 

654.,  a.  The  predisposing  causes,  nevertheless,  give  to  disease  no 
small  part  of  its  special  character,  while  in  each  tissue,  or  part  of  a 
tissue,  of  any  given  organ,  the  exact  pathology  also  depenos  on  the 
special  vital  constitution  of  that  part  ($  132-162). 

651,  b,  Affe,  sex,  habits,  &c.,  exert,  also,  certain  influences  upon 
the  results  of  the  remote  causes  of  disease ;  and  it  is  owing  to  analo- 
gous changes  in  the  vital  states  that  the  usual  effects  of  any  morbific 
cause  in  ordinary  constitutions  may  be  variously  modified  in  constitu- 
tions which  possess  natural  or  acquired  peculiarities,  &c.  The  influ- 
ences left  by  former  diseases,  and  whatever  may  have  diverted  the 
properties  of  life  from  their  perfectly  natural  character,  or  have  in- 
creased their  susceptibility,  will  be  conducive  to  the  deleterious  ac- 
tion of  morbific  causes,  and  of  many  of  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life, 
and  may  variously  modify  the  results  in  the  several  cases,  respectively. 
Hence  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  modifications  of  disease,  while 
they  may  agree  in  the  general  outlines  (§  153-156,  163,  535-630). 

652,  a.  By  no  circumstances,  however,  is  the  pathology  of  disease 
BO  greatly  determined  as  by  the  predisposing  causes ;  and  this  impor- 
tant result,  therefore,  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  simplicity 
or  the  variety,  and  intensity,  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  by  their  nature 

652,  b.  But,  there  is  not  only  one  predisposing  cause  which  is  gen- 
erally most  important,  and  which  mostly  rules  the  pathology,  but  there 
are  many  morbific  agents  which  are  capable  of  so  controlling  all 
other  influences  as  to  determine  certain  uniform  morbid  conditions, 
whose  symptoms  may  be  foretold ;  particularly  the  healthy  and  mor- 
bid animal  poisons.  The  contribution,  however,  which  is  often  made 
by  other  causes  as  to  the  intensity  and  complications  of  exact  diseases 
is  well  manifested  in  epidemic  scarlatina,  epidemic  measles,  and  epi- 
demic dysentery  (§  663). 

652,  (?.  The  precise  vital  influences  of  any  remote  cause,  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  exact  nature  of  that  cause  (all  other  things  being 
equal),  is  cntically  displayed  by  the  effects  of  slightly  varied  mechan- 
ical agents.  Thus,  "  a  mere  prick  or  scratch  is  usually  followed  by 
cutaneous  erysipelas ;  but  not  so  with  a  deeper  wound ;  and  a  punc- 
tured wound  is  less  likely  to  induce  it  than  a  lacerated  one"  (§  722, 
725.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  610 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  474-480). 
And  so  in  the  same  critical  sense  of  the  acclimated  subject  when  a 
new  epidemic  influence  may  prevail,  as  set  forth  in  section  551. 
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More  striking  distinctioDs,  and  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  causey 
are  shown  by  such  agents  as  opium,  cantharides,  mercury,  the  virus 
of  snakes,  of  the  mad  doe,  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c. 

The  importance  of  enforcing  this  fact,  in  a  practical  sense  at  least, 
is  shown  by  a  common  disregard  of  the  subject,  as  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing example.  Thus, — Pereira,  in  his  erudite  work  on  the  Mate- 
ria Medica,  very  justly  says,  that,  "  xhe  precise  pathological  condition 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  under  the  influence  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  is  matter  of  conjecture."  But  he  adds, — *'  Whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  probably  identical  with  that  which  occurs  during  an 
epileptic  paroxysm,  and  with  that  induced  by  loss  of  blood."  Now, 
loss  of  blood  will  often  remove  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  at  once ;  and 
is  the  best  remedy  for  the  cerebral  congestion  induced  by  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  after  its  depressing  effect  is  over. 

652,  d.  The  physiological  inquirer  will  not  fail  to  apply  the  fore- 
oing  facts  in  opposition  to  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of 

life  and  disease. 

653,  a.  Animal  or  vegetable  poisons,  if  natural  or  healthy,  are  the 

Sroduct  of  natural  organic  actions;  if  morbid,  they  are  generated  by 
iseased  actions ;  if  altered  from  the  foregoing  conditions,  they  are 
more  or  less  the  product  of  chemical  decomposition. 

653,  b.  Since,  also,  every  specific  disease  requires  its  exact  cause, 
and  as  every  cause  of  disease  which  is  elaborated  by  the  living  or- 
ganism requires  a  certain  precise  state  of  the  organic  properties  and 
Smctions  for  its  production,  or  if  more  or  less  of  a  chemical  nature, 
it  has  lost  its  original  peculiarities,  it  follows  that  the  disease  which  fs 
produced  by  a  healthy  animal  or  vegetable  poison  cannot  be  gener- 
ated by  a  morbid  one,  and  vice  versa,  nor  can  a  chemical  product  be- 
come the  cause  of  a  disease  which  is  induced  by  poisons  that  are  ex- 
clusively the  product  of  organic  action,  as  in  small-pox,  measles, 
yellow  and  typhus  fevers,  &c.  And  since  small-pox  is  produced  by 
a  morbid  organic  product,  and  can  never,  therefore,  arise  from  an- 
other cause,  and  can  be  alone  propagated  by  contagion,  so,  also,  as 
the  foregoing  fevers  depend,  in  certain  known  instances,  upon  the 
products  of  vegetable  decay,  they  can  never  be  of  a  communicable 
nature.  Nevertheless,  other  causes  may  predispose  the  body  to  the 
operation  of  the  more  specific  predisposing  agents,  so  that  smallpox, 
measles,  &c.,  may  be  unusually  epidemic  and  malignant. 

653,  (?.  Healthy  animal  poisons,  therefore,  are  never  generated  by 
the  diseased  processes  which  they  excite ;  but  the  morbid  ones  are 
reproduced  by  such  processes,  and  by  no  other,  and  mostly  by  indi- 
viauals  of  the  same  species,  while  the  same  law  of  individuality  is 
universal  as  to  healthy  animal  poisons. 

653,  d.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  no  contagious  disease  can  ever 
he  propagated  by  any  other  cause  than  such  as  is  generated  by  that 
precise  modification  of  the  vital  states  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  disease.  By  the  same  inductive  process,  all  those  affections  which 
have  for  their  causes  the  products  of  laws  which  govern  inorganic 
matter  can  neither  be  regarded  as  contagious  by  the  philosopher,  nor 
shown  to  be  so  by  the  man  who  doubts  every  thing  but  his  senses. 
The  laws  of  life  and  the  laws  of  chemistry  are  as  wide  as  the  poles 
from  each  other.  No  organic  action  can  form  the  chemical  combina- 
tions of  dead  matter,  nor  can  the  forces  of  chemistry  imitate  the  mor- 
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bid  any  more  than  the  healthy  prodactfi  of  life  (^  43,  44,  52,  53,  160, 
191  a). 

Since,  therefore,  miasmata  produce  yellow  fever,  plague,  typhuSj 
&c.,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  living  system,  when  affected  by  those 
diseases,  cannot  generate  a  poison  capable  of  producing  the  same 
affection  in  others,  since  the  poison  depended  oiiginally  upon  vegeta- 
ble decomposition  (§  657  b,  741  b). 

But,  inaependently  of  this  incontrovertible  law  which  is  predicated 
of  numerous  facts  in  physiology  and  pathology,  and  without  one  to 
invalidate  its  force,  the  whole  of  this  question  as  to  the  contagious- 
ness of  fevers  is  settled  negatively  by  a  great  variety  of  direct  obser- 
vations. (See  Objections  to  the  supposed  Contagiousness  of  Yellow  Fe- 
ver, &c.,  in  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.,  vol  i.,  p.  445-453,  note,  532-534 ; 
vol.  iL,  p.  511.) 

654,  a.  Specific  predisposing  causes,  consisting  of  animal,  and  min- 
eral, and  most  of  the  vegetable  poisons,  generally  produce  their  sen- 
sible effects  with  great  rapidity.  Even  vegetable  miasmata,  in  a  state 
of  concentration,  may  determine  an  attack  of  idiooathic  fever  as  soon 
as  their  operation  begins  (§  648).  It  is  upon  this  rapidity  of  effect 
that  much  of  the  utility  of  the  materia  medica  depends  (§  554).  I  have 
accumulated  examples  of  this  nature  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  471-474,  &c.).  But  as  no  small  number 
believe,  with  Louis,  that  **  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said  too  often, 
tiiatjacts  do  not  become  old,  and  the  immense  majority  of  them  have 
become  so;  and,  moreover,  those  which  we  collect  in  these  times, 
will,  ill  like  manner,  in  their  turn,  become  old"  (the  "numerical 
method"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  810),  I 
shall,  I  say,  in  view  of  this  skepticism  in  respect  to  "  facts"  (§  5^,  a,  e), 
present  an  instance  fresh  from  Bombay  (1846)  relative  to  the  malig- 
nant cholera,  and  as  yielding  "  food  for  the  mind  contemplative.'* 
Thus,  the  writer : 

'iWho  shall  depict  the  scene  in  the  hospitals?  I  speak  more  of  the 
Fusiliers,  because  of  that  I  saw  much ;  every  cot  was  filled^-delirium 
here,  death  there— the  fearful  shrieks  of  pain  and  anguish.  Men 
whom  you  had  seen  a  short  time  before  hale  and  strong,  were  rolling 
in  at  every  door,  crowding  every  space — countenances  so  full  of  mis- 
ery—«yes  sunken  and  glaring,  shriveled  and  blackened  cheeks.  This, 
too,  the  work  of  fire  short  minutes  or  less !  So  sudden  was  death 
widi  some,  that  they  were  seized,  cramped,  collapsed,  dead,  almost 
as  fast  as  I  have  written  the  words.  Previous  health  and  strength 
were  no  guaranties;  men  attending  the  burials  of  their  comrades 
were  attacked,  borne  to  the  hospital,  and  buried  themselves  the  oext 
morning.  Pits  were  dug  in  the  church-yard  morning  and  evening ; 
sewed  up  in  their  beddings,  coffinless,  they  were  laid  side  by  side,  one 
service  read  over  all." 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  facts  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  in  another  work,  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  nux  vomica,  &c.,  and  lead  him 
to  appreciate  the  analogies  in  the  modes  in  which  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  bring  about  their  results,  and  strengthen  his  philosophy  of 
the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  (§  494  dd,  827  d). 

654,  i.  The  foregoing,  however,  is  not  equally  true  of  morbid  ani- 
mal poisons,  which  are  alike  specific.    I  may  also  say,  as  farther  il- 
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lostltitive  of  great  vital  laws,  that  morbid  animal  poisons  have,  com- 
monly, the  remarkable  attribute  of  produSing  their  sensible  effects  at 
more  determinate  periods  than  any  other  predisposing  causes,  with  a 
few  exceptions  like  the  bydrbphobic  virus.  It  is  also  another  striking 
fact,  that  natural  small-pox  occurs  in  about  fourteen  days  after  expo- 
sure, but  that  the  intermediate  period  is  only  eight  days  where  the 
same  disease  is  communicated  oy  inoculation.  The  disease,  too,  is 
violent  in  the  former,  and  comparatively  mild  in  the  latter  case;  thus 
showing  that  slight  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  predisposing 
causes  will  not  only  vary  the  duration  of  the  predisposition,  but  mod- 
ify all  the  phenomena  of  the  ensuing  disease  (§  650,  651).  This  is 
more  particularly  seen  in  the  relative  history  of  natural  small-pox  and 
the  cow-pox,  which  are,  essentially,  one  disease.  It  is  an  example, 
also,  which  illustrates  the  specific  modifications  of  the  properties  of 
life  in  different  animals ;  since  we  know  of  no  other  than  the  cow 
(certainly  not  the  human  species)  that  can  so  alter  the  variolous  poi- 
son (§  5i5.  Also,  Med,  and  Fhys,  Camtn.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184,  195-^200). 
654,  c.  Again,  there  may  be  an  interval  of  weeks,  months,  and 
vears,  after  the  application  and  the  removal  of  the  predisposing  cause, 
before  disease  ensues.  This  is  witnessed  particularly  in  some  re- 
markable exceptions  which  occur  amons  the  specific  causes ;  as  those 
which  generate  intermittent  fever,  while  the  same  causes  may  also 
develop  an  attack  with  great  rapidity  (§  654,  a).  '*  When  a  cause  is 
applied  which  produces  fever,"  says  the  philosophical  Fordyce,  '*  k 
produces  it  una  ictu,  although  the  cause  be  no  longer  applied.  Nei- 
ther is  it  increased,  diminished,  or  altered,  by  the  farther  application 
of  its  cause." 

654,  d.  Where  the  sensible  effects  fellow  rapidly  the  application  of 
the  causes,  the  predisposing  is  generally  adequate  to  the  rnll  produc- 
tion of  disease ;  and  it  may  be  equally  so  where  the  interval  is  longer, 
as  in  small -pox,  hydrophobia,  &c.,  though  more  commonly  some  ex- 
citing causes  are  necessary,  as  probably  in  a  large  proportion  of  idio- 
pathic fevers.  Hence,  an  attack  of  these  diseases  may  be  often  pre- 
vented by  a  proper  regimen. 

655.  Specific  causes  commonly  operate  with  greater  certainty  than 
the  general  (§  646) ;  and  this  is  ovnng,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  former  generally  act  both  as  predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 
But,  even  the  erocts  of  these  may  be  moderated  by  a  proper  regimen. 
Low  diet,  fer  instance,  after  exposure  to  small -pox,  measles,  scarlati* 
na,  Sec.,  or  after  inoculation,  or  exposure  to  the  causes  of  fever,  will 
lessen  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  when 
a  stimulant  diet,  &c.,  contribute  to  their  production  (§  561}* 

656.  The  ordinary  exciting  causes,  which,  in  their  usual  force,  com- 
monly fail  of  producing  disease  where  a  morbid  tendency  has  not  been 
induced  by  predisposing  causes,  may  readily  become  predisposing,  or 
both  together,  by  a  greater  intensity  of  action. 

657,  a.  It  commonly  happens,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  that, 
when  predisposing  causes  are  not  followed  immediately  by  a  devel- 
opment of  disease,  the  principal  morbid  states  take  place  in  organs 
distant  from  that  on  which  the  morbific  causes  exert  their  direct  ac- 
tion. The  main  predisposition,  therefore,  is  produced  by  sympathy 
in  the  remote  parts ;  and  of  course  it  is  there  that  the  principal  explo- 
sion of  disease  takes  place.     It  is  subsequent  to  this,  that  the  surfaces 
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on  which  the  aeenlB  exert  their  direct  action  become  senaibly  inrolTed 
in  disease ;  and  then  it  is  probably  quite  aa  much  a  result  of  sympa- 
thetic reaction  from  the  organs  where  the  main  explosion  takes  place 
(§  148,  514  h,  624  c,  743).  This  is  especially  true  of  the  alimentary 
and  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and  of  the  skin,  upon  the  former  of 
which  malaria  appear  to  exert  their  direct  action.  The  principle  is 
seen  distinctly  in  the  pulmonic  inflammation,  rheumatism,  &c.,  which 
follow  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin,  and  in  the  application  of  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  other  unirritating  remedial  agents,  to  the  unde- 
nuded  surface  (§  649,  c).  And  so  of  other  remedies  addressed  to  the 
stomach.  They  commonly  exert  their  most  sensible  e£fects  upon  the 
remote  parts  now  rendered  particularly  susceptible  by  the  presence 
of  disease  (§  136,  d).  But  examples  of  remedial  influences  more  in 
point  occur  in  subsequent  sections  (§  902  m,  905).  In  respect  to  mor- 
bific causes,  however,  there  may  not  exist  any  preternatural  suscep- 
tibUi^  of  the  distant  parts,  but  the  agents  establish  their  effects  in  con- 
formity with  laws  already  indicated  (§  150,  &c.).  The  propagation 
of  their  influences  in  the  foregoing  manner  is  replete  with  problems 
of  the  deepest  interest  in  medicine,  and  reason  is  often  conaucted  to 
the  truth  by  a  firm  hold  upon  a  long  chain  of  analogies.  In  this  way, 
for  example,  we  arrire  at  a  knowledge  that  hydrophobia  follows  the 
law  of  propagation  by  nervous  influence.  The  hydrophobic  virus  es- 
tablishes certain  imperceptible  morbid  influences  upon  the  bitten  part, 
which  are  sympathetically  propagated  over  the  system ;  and  here,  as 
in  miasmatic  fever,  the  predisposition  is  sufficiently  formed  in  various 
other  parts  as  not  to  require,  for  the  general  explosion,  a  full  devel- 
opment of  disease  in  the  bitten  part.  There  are  commonly  present, 
however,  in  hydrophobia,  symptoms  which  denote  either  inflammation 
or  morbid  irritation  of  the  injured  part,  just  antecedently  to  the  gen 
oral  explosion,  which  is  precipitated  by  it.  Hence,  also,  the  reason 
why  the  removal  of  the  bitten  part,  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  aftei 
the  infliction  of  the  wound,  may  prevent  hydrophobia ;  which  it  would 
be  absurd  to  explain  by  the  humoral  philosophy  of  this  disease  {Med" 
teal  and  Phynological  Commentaries ^  vol.  i.,  p.  499-505). 

657,  h.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  a  peculiarity  attends  idiopathic 
fever  in  its  universal  invasion  of  the  body  (§  148,  757,  &c.) ;  and  this 
leads  me  to  indicate  a  certain  difierence  in  the  sympathetic  propaga- 
tion of  the  predisposing  influences  from  what  may  obtain  in  the  more 
circumscribed  forms  of  disease.  In  the  operation  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  fever,  the  impression  which  is  propagated  from  the  direct 
seat  of  morbific  action  gives  rise  to  coincident  pathological  states 
throughout  the  system,  where  there  is  no  interference  from  inflamma- 
tion or  venous  congestion ;  while  other  morbific  causes  are  apt  to  re- 
sult in  various  modes  of  disease^  as  the  effects  of  sympathetic  influ- 
ences radiated  from  their  seat  of  action.  In  the  former  case,  thero 
fore,  the  general  extension  of  sympathetic  impressions  is  equivalent, 
in  principle,  to  a  specific  universal  action  of  the  original  predisposing 
cause  (§  228,  653). 

658.  If  disease  be  limited  to  the  part  on  which  the  morbific  cause 
makes  its  direct  impression,  the  chaii^es  may  be  then  instituted  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  cause  upon  the  organic  properties,  and  without  any 
necessary  intervention  of  the  nervous  power.  And  so  of  remedial  agents, 
as  when  caustic  is  applied  to  ulcers,  vesicants  to  the  skin,  &c    But, 
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it  inore  commonly  happens  that  the  reflected  nenrous  power  is  the 
immediate  agent  in  the  production  or  cause  of  disease,  though  seated 
in  the  part  to  which  the  morbific  or  remedial  agent  is  applied.  This 
reflection  of  the  nervous  power  may  oome  either  directly  through  the 
nerves  supplying  the  part,  or  from  organs  more  remote  (§  184, 188, 205 
-216,  222-233f ,  475,  476-492,  500,  514  b,  657). 

659,  a.  Predisposing  causes  are  ofl:en  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
especiaUy  when  of  a  complex  nature.  Their  operation  may  have  be- 
gun at  some  remote  period,  and  there  may  have  been  a  long  consec- 
utive series  Mrithout  much  relation  to  e^h  other.  Neither  may  be 
sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  disease ;  but  each  renders  the 
properties  of  life  more  and  more  susceptible  to  morbific  influences 
from  other  causes,  but  which,  otherwise,  might  have  been  innoxious. 
These  new  causes  being  applied,  one  after  another,  alter  more  and 
more  the  natural  condition  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions,  till, 
at  last,  some  new,  and  perhaps  as  mild  a  cause,  produces  a  sudden 
explosion  of  disease.  This  last  cause  is  often  mistaken,  and  often  ^i- 
tally  for  the  patient,  as  the  principal,  or  only  source  of  a  malady, 
which  has  been  the  slow  consequence  of  a  lon^  series  of  causes. 
And  so  of  the  last  remedy,  after  a  series  of  remedial  influences. 

Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  first  in  the  chain  of  predispos- 
ing causes  begins  in  childhood,  and  the  last  does  not  take  place  till 
adult  age.  The  g^astric  and  hepatic  inflammations,  which  supervene 
on  the  indigestion  of  adult  life,  have  often  grown  out  of  improper 
food  in  childhood,  and  a  neglect  of  other  natural  habits,  which  are 
continued  till  habitual  indigestion  sets  in.  It  then  becomes  difficult, 
from  the  influence  of  habit,  to  accomplish  a  cure ;  and  these  patients, 
too  often  indisposed  to  exercise  self-denial,  go  on  with  persevering 
indulgence,  and  carry  forward  the  morbid  changes,  till  obstinate  and 
even  disorganizing  inflammations  ensue  (§  548).  Such,  too,  is  the 
frequent  history  of  intemperate  drinkers,  excessive  tobacco  chewers 
and  smokers,  opium  eaters,  &c. ;  the  poison  being  slowly  morbific  in 
all  the  cases,  but  aided  in  its  operation  by  many  concurring  causes 
(§  543,  544,  562). 

From  this  combined  series  of  causes,  and  their  gradual  influences 
upon  the  vital  conditions,  there  is  every  variety  and  gradation,  as  to 
number,  time,  activity,  &c.,  down  to  those  which,  like  a  scald,  or  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  snake,  develop  inflammation  at  once,  or,  like 

Srussic  acid,  extinguish  on  the  instant,  and  without  any  other  antece- 
ent  change,  the  entire  powers  of  the  organic  being. 

659,  b.  The  foregoing  gradual  operation  of  morbific  agents  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  (§  836),  and  is  analogous, 
in  principle,  to  the  philosophy  of  acclimation,  and  to  the  formation  of 
artificial  temperaments  (§  558,  560-563,  591).  The  causes,  indeed, 
being  perhaps  not  remarkably  diflerent,  and  only  morbific  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  may  transform  the  melancholic  into  the  sanguineo- 
melancholic,  or  into  the  nervous  temperament,  instead  of  proiducing 
chronic  indigestion,  or  some  habit  of  feeble  health  (§  535-540,  602). 

660.  In  the  last  section  we  have  examples  of  what  is  in  constant 
progress  in  disease,  namely,  the  predisposing  influence  which  a  dis- 
eased orffan  exerts  on  others  which  were  not  diseased.  These  sym- 
pathetic influences,  leading  to  varioua  sympathetic  diseases,  then  fall 
within  the  category  of  predisposing  causes ;  as  do  also  the  resulting 
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diseases ;  but,  if  they  concur  only  in  a  secondary  manner  with  other 
causes,  then  they  may  be  only  exciting,  or  both  exciting  and  predis- 
posing causes  (§  143  b,  222-232,  514  A,  647,  715). 

661.  Finally,  all  those  hereditary  peculiarities,  in  which  there  is  a 
natural  tendency 'in  the  vital  states  to  take  on  diseased  conditions, 
may  be  included  under  remote  predisposing  causes.  But  this  is 
rather  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  since,  in  the  hereditary  constitu- 
tioDs,  the  tendency  to  disease  is  yirtually  no  more  than  the  common 
predisposition  to  disease,  and  is  equally  owing  to  remote  causes 
which  have  exerted  their  predisposing  effects  upon  our  ancestors.  It 
is  convenient,  therefore,  to  assume  these  transmitted  peculiarities  as 
equivalent  to  the  remote  causes  themselves.  And,  altnough  we  can- 
not trace  out  the  remote  influences  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
scrofulous  constitution,  or  of  other  hereditary  predispositions,  the 
known  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  accidental  constitutions  is 
equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  remote  predisposinir 
causes ;  since  in  other  affections  we  do  but  employ  our  knowledge  of 
the  predisposine  causes  in  finding  out  the  exact  pathological  character 
of  disease.    And  so,  also,  of  the  several  temperaments  (§  56 1 ,  585,  &c. ). 

662,  a,  A  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  of  dieaae  is  often  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  treatment  of  disease.  Catarrh,  for  in- 
stance, arising  from  cold,  in  a  sound  constitution,  although  prolonged, 
may  be  suffered  to  pass  without  much  remedial  care ;  but,  if  it  have 
for  one  of  its  remote  causes  a  natural  tendency  to  scrofula,  or  phthi- 
sis, it  should  awaken  all  our  vigilance  for  its  removal  The  reason  is 
obvious.  In  the  ordinary  catarrh,  all  the  remote  causes  soon  cease 
their  operation,  exert  no  profound  nor  specific  changes,  and  the  vital 
states  soon  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  the  standard  of  health. 
In  the  other  case,  remote  causes  had  been  in  prolonged  operation, 
are  more  or  less  of  a  specific  character,  and  the  resulting  predisposi- 
tion has  almost  the  fixedness  of  the  temperaments  (§  543,  548,  561, 
562,  585,  &c.).  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  nature  is 
to  go  the  wrong  way ;  and  in  proportion  to  this  she  requires  the  in- 
tervention of  art.  We  must  dien  make  repeated  impressions  upon 
the  diseased  conditions,  before  we  can  establish  the  artifical  changes, 
before  we  may  counteract  the  naturally  morbific  tendency.  This  be- 
ing accomplished,  a  favorable  inclination  is  given  to  the  balance  of 
nature,  and  she  comes  in  with  languid  efforts  at  restoration. 

662,  b.  Again,  a  fever,  or  inflammation,  with  partial  remissions, 
presents  itself.  The  fate  of  the  patient  may  now  depend  upon  our 
knowledge  of  whether  the  principal  remote  cause  consisted  of  marsh 
miasmata,  or  of  some  other  morbific  agent,  although  it  have  long 
ceased  to  operate ;  since,  in  the  former  case,  the  Peruvian  bark,  arse- 
nic, &c.,  may  be  indispensable,  while  in  the  latter  they  would  be  de- 
structive (§  870).  It  often  happens,  also,  where  the  remote  cause  is 
still  in  operation,  that  its  removal  alone,  especially  those  of  a  general 
nature,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  speedy  cure  (§  648,  815). 

Venous  congestions,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  may  be  also  attend- 
ant on  intermittent  fever,  which  shall  ultimately  require  the  Peruvian 
febrifuge,  but  which  would  be  aggravated  in  most  other  cases,  Aft»r 
bloodletting,  it  is  the  great  remedy  for  the  intermitting  apoplexies  of 
Italy,  &^c.  In  all  these  cases,  the  congestive  affection  is  peculiarly 
moaified  by  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  cause  (§  816,  817). 
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662.  c.  Again,  it  has  been  always  found,  on  dissection,  tbat  delirium 
apotu  was  attended  with  venous  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  such  is 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  remote  cause,  that  one  of  its  principal 
remedies  is  opium,  and  in  quantities  that  would  induce  another  modi- 
fication of  the  same  disease  if  administered  in  healthy  states  of  the 
system,  and  for  which  bloodletting  and  coffee  would  be  the  remedies. 
This  peculiar  fact  impresses  us  forcibly  as  to  the  wonderful  modifica- 
tions which  different  morbific  agents  establish  in  particular  forms  of 
disease,  and  enforces  the  impoitance  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  Striking  examples  occur  in  the  self-limited  dis- 
eases (§  859,  861). 

663.  The  remote  causes  which  readily  produce  disease  in  one  man 
may  not  in  another.  Thus,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  fe- 
ver, or  the  malignant  cholera,  or  influenza,  a  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants may  escape  the  disease.  There  is,  therefore,  something  ap- 
pertaining to  that  part  of  the  multitude  which  escapes,  that  enables 
them  to  resist  the  morbific  effects  of  the  prevailing  remote  cause  (§ 
648,  b).  And  here  observation,  as  well  as  vital  philosophy,  enables 
us  to  understand  the  reasons. 

We  find,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  yellow  fever,  and  all  other  coli- 
gestive  fevers,  prevailing  epidemically,  that  their  subjects  are  apt  to 
five  on,  after  the  appearance  of  the  distemper,  without  much  regard 
to  their  habits.  They  eat  as  freely  as  usual  of  animal  food,  drink 
their  wine,  and  perhaps  more  ardent  spirits.  Others  have  become  in- 
firm from  irregular  habits,  and  such  are,  in  consequence,  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  the  epidemical  influence  (§  827  c,  e). 

On  the  contrary,  we  observe  that  the  class  who  escape  are  more 
generally  abstemious,  eat  less  stimulating  food,  or  renounce  it  alto- 
gether, abandon  all  alcoholic  liquors,  avoid  the  night  air,  retire  early 
to  rest,  &c  (§  615,  6cc,,  623-625,  645  b). 

And  so,  where  there  exist  constitutional  or  other  tendencies  to  dis- 
ease ;  its  attack  may  be  averted  by  habitually  avoiding  many  agents 
which  are  inoffensive  to  others  (§  150).  Peculiarities  in  respect  to 
temperament  are,  also,  often  concerned  in  the  degrees  of  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  influence  of  morbific  agents ;  just  as  they  are  in  respect  to 
remedial.  The  sanguine,  for  example,  will  be  more  the  subjects  than 
the  melancholic  or  the  phlegmatic ;  and  the  former  require  greater 
vigilance  as  to  exciting  causes  (§  551,  597^  598). 

664.  Certain  predisposing  causes  sometimes  extinguish  the  suscep- 
tibility to  their  morbific  action  even  in  concentrated  degrees,  when 
they  have  been  long  in  operation  in  degrees  less  intense ;  as  in  accli* 
mation,  the  use  of  tobacco^  &c.  (§  544, 545,  551).  Some  other  causes 
always,  or  nearly  so,  destroy  the  susceptibility  to  their  action  through 
all  future  time,  after  having  once  produced  disease.  These  consist, 
mostly,  of  a  few  morbid  animal  poisons ;  namely,  of  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  and  mumps.  It  is  remarkable,'  too, 
that  all  these  diseases  are  contagious  without  contact,  and  are  the  only 
ones  to  which  this  combined  law  applies  (§  545,  652). 

665.  Predisposition  often  remains  after  disease  shall  have  been  ap- 
parently eradicated ;  as  seen  particularlv  in  intermittent  fever,  and  m 
chronic  indieestion  (§  515  g,  560).  This  persistence  of  predisposi* 
tion  is  most  likely  to  occur  where  some  organic  derangement  may 
have  supervened,  or  where  a  low  chronic  stato  of  disease  may  estal>- 
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lish  itself  in  some  compaiBtively  circumBcribed  part,  and  which  not 
only  contributes  to  maintain  the  general  prediBposition,  but  afterward 
increasing,  b^omes  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  another  attack  of  fe- 
ver (§  806).  These  local  conditions  are  generally  owing  to  imperfect 
treatment ;  to  the  nefflect,  perhaps,  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fe- 
vers, of  proper  depletion,  or  to  the  use  of  excessive  doses  of  quinia,  Sec* 
Acquired  predisposition  to  particular  diseases,  however,  often  appears 
to  be  almost  as  firmly  ingrafted  upon  the  constitution  as  those  of  an 
hereditary  nature,  with  mtervals  of  apparent  absence  of  all  disease 
(§  635,  fee.). 

666,  a.  Predisposition  to  disease  consists  in  some  indefinite  change 
which  has  befallen  the  organic  properties,  and  corresponds,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  with  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  predisposing  causes  (§ 
650,  652).  Where  the  subsequent  development  of  disease  is  severe, 
and  especially  if  sudden,  there  has  been,  obviously,  some  profound 
antecedent  impression  upon  the  properties  of  life.  Close  observa- 
tion, indeed,  will  generally  detect,  especially  in  predispositions  to  fe- 
ver, many  obscure  symptoms  which  denote  a  change  in  the  organic 
properties  and  functions,  some  time  before  the  sudden  and  full  explo- 
sion of  disease. 

A  morbific  impression  being  once  made  on  the  changeable  proper- 
ties of  life,  it  may  go  on  increasing  in  intensity,  although  the  remote 
cause  have  been  early  withdrawn,  till,  having  acquired  a  certain  de- 
gree of  force,  disease  may  either  explode  spontaneously,  or  some  mild 
exciting  cause  may  institute  a  sudden  and  violent  change  in  the  now 
highly-susceptible  properties  of  life  (§  514  ^,  516  c,  516  d,  no.  6, 
518  &,  561,  574  a).  At  other  times  the  predisposition  appears  to  be 
stationary,  perhaps  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  as  seen  in  fevers 
and  hydrophobia ;  the  former  having  been  known  to  exist  in  a  dor- 
mant state  for  a  year  or  more,  and  the  latter  for  seven  years.  In  these 
cases,  it  appears  ultimately  to  assume,  of  itself,  a  tendency  toward  a 
full  development  (§  148,  514  g,  559,  561,  715,  826  g). 

666,  b.  A  distinct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  acquired  predispo- 
sition to  disease  may  be  had  by  referrine  to  the  philosophy  of  artifi- 
cial temperaments  (§  591,  602,  603),  and  to  those  naturally  modified 
states  of^  the  vital  properties  which  so  frequently  result  in  hereditary 
diseases ;  as  in  scrofula,  gout,  bronchocele,  &c.  In  some  of  those 
natural  conditions  which  predispose  us  to  specific  modes  of  disease 
(§'661),  there  is  no  apparent  departure  from  a  state  of  health,  unless 
disease  be  developed  by  exciting  causes  (§  578,  c) ;  and  this  will  be 
true  in  proportion  as  the  predisposition  is  limited  to  a  few  parts,  and 
especially  if  those  few  be  not  important  to  organic  life.  Thus,  the 
predisposition  to  gout  is  greatly  limited  to  the  small  joints,  though  it 
may  affect  other  parts,  especially  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
So,  in  bronchocele,  the  predisposition  resides  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
In  such  constitutions,  therefore,  there  is  not  generally  any  thing  pres- 
ent, under  ordinary  circumstances  of  health,  to  denote  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life  which  approximates  a  condition  of  obvi- 
ous disease.  These  cases  are  so  far  closely  allied  to  those  conditions 
in  which  the  predisposition  to  fever,  or  to  hydrophobia,  is  in  a  state 
of  incubation  for  many  months,  or  for  years. 

But,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  it  is  generally  otherwise ;  since  in  those 
who  are  naturally  predisposed  to  scrofula,  the  tendency  to  the  disease 
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18  rooTe  or  less  univQiaal,  and  may  affect  almost  every  tissue  and  or- 

§an.  There  is,  therefore,  a  natural  radical  fault  in  all  the  organic  eik- 
owments  of  the  system,  and  this  fault  or  natural  modification  consti- 
tutes the  predisposition  (§  661).  Hence,  in  such  subjects,  the  very 
elements  of  the  body  are  diverted  more  or  less  from  their  perfect 
standard,  and  the  union  of  their  compounds  into  tissues  and  organs 
deviates,  more  or  less,  from  that  of  natural  subjects  (§  220).  Irrita- 
l2,ility,  especially,  is  not  only  permanently  turned  from  its  natural 
character,  but  is  at  all  times  preternaturally  susceptible ;  and  hence 
it  happens  that  occasional  causes,  innocent  in  health,  operate  now 
with  morbific  effect  (§  143-150).  These  cases  approximate  those  ac- 
quired predispositions  where  incubation  is  of  short  duration,  and 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  sustain  a 
profound  lesion  during  the  early  operation  of  die  predisposing  cause, 
or  take  on,  at  an  early  time,  a  progressive  tendency  toward  an  explo- 
sion of  disease  (§  76,  181,  578  c). 

II.   PROXIMATE,  OR  PATHOLOGICAL  OAUSE. 

.  667.  The  proximate  cause,  as  implied  by  the  term,  is  that  from 
which  all  the  direct  phenomena  of  disease  arise.  It  must  there- 
fore constitute  the  essence  of  disease  itself;  and  hence  I  substituted 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  the  term  pathological 
for  proximate,  and  have  since  retained  it  as  mwe  expressive  than  the 
original  name. 

668.  The  remote  causes,  by  their  action  upon  the  properties  of  life, 
lead  to  that  change  in  their  condition  which  forms  the  essential  path- 
ological cause,  or  the  essence  of  disease  (§  644,  658^  666).  As  a 
necessary  result,  there  also  follows  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
functions  over  which  the  properties  preside,  and  therefore  a  more  or 
less  modified  action  of  the  vessels  which  are  itie  instruments  of  disease 
(§  247).  All  the  symptoms,  altered  secretions,  lesions  of  structure^ 
&c.,  are  only  consequences,  more  or  less  remote,  of  those  primary 
changes. 

669.  Since,  also,  it  appears  that  all  remote  causes  which  differ  in 
their  virtues,  or  in  their  modes  of  influence,  establish  changes  in  the 
properties  and  functions  of  life  corresponding,  in  a  general  sense, 
with  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and  with  the  modes  and  intensity  of 
their  operation,  it  follows  that  the  patholoffical  causes,  or  results  of 
the  predisposing,  must  vary  in  a  corresponding  manner  (§  650,  651). 

670.  But  there  are  many  remote  causes  that  are  so  nearly  allied  in 
their  morbific  virtues,  that  they  must  produce  pathological  conditions 
of  near  resemblance.  Such  are  the  various  remote  causes  of  inflam- 
mation, and  that  other  class  which  gives  rise  to  idiopathic  fevers. 
Since,  however,  many  of  the  causes  beloncring  to  each  class  have  cer- 
tain very  peculiar  virtues  of  their  own,  there  must  necessarily  arise 
corresponding  peculiarities  in  the  pathological  conditions  which  they 
produce.  Hence  the  very  obvious  differences  which  prevail  among 
inflammations  and  fevera ;  though  more  or  less  is  due  to  the  pature 
of  the  affected  parts,  and  oflen  to  many  contingent  influences.  In- 
flammation of  tne  venous  tissue,  for  example,  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  phenomena  that  distinguish  it  at  once  mim  inflammation  of 
any  other  tissue,  though  the  Tfdmote  causes  be  the  same.  Much  of 
the  variety  in  congestive  fevers  is  also  due  to  a  more  inflammatory 
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State  of  one  gr  nore  organs ;  while,  also,  venous  inflammation  is  va- 
riously modified,  a»in  all  other  tissues,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remote  causes  (§  132-140,  149-152,  652,  722,  765,  766.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phya,  Camm,,  vol,  ii.,  p.  427-514). 

671.  Summarily,  then,  the  precise  nature  of  the  pathological  cause 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  the  remote  cause,  or  their 
combined  nature  when  two  or  more  operate  efficiently,  and  upon  the 
natural  or  other  antecedent  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  affected  parts,  and  the  general  nature  and  vital  relations  of  any 
compound  organ  of  which  an  affected  tissue  may  form  a  component 
part ;  subject,  however,  to  modifications  from  temperament,  age,  hab- 
its, &c. 

672.  Every  disease  consists  of  a  succession  of  patholoeical  causes, 
dll  they  end  in  health,  or  in  death.  These  changes  are  the  result  of 
Ae  natural  mutability  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  when  dnce 
diverted  from  their  healthy  standard.  The  morbid  states  are  rarely 
stationary  from  one  hour  to  another.  They  fluctuate,  favorably,  from 
the  inherent  tendency  of  the  properties  to  return  to  their  natural  con- 
dition, or  from  artificial  impressions  from  remedial  agents ;  or,  unfa- 
vorably, from  the  intensity  of  disease,  the  force  of  predisposition  and 
of  habit,  or  from  the  continued  operation  of  predisposing  or  exciting 
causes,  &c.  (§  177-184,  535,  &c.,  666,  733  e).  The  progressive 
changes  may  be  gradual,  and  require  but  slight  modifications  of  treat- 
ment, or  great  and  abrupt ;  and  either  condition  may  follow  the  same 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  according  to  the  surrounding  influences. 

The  absolute  condition  of  disease,  therefore,  is  changing  not  only 
spontaneously  during  its  progress  or  decline,  but  is  variously  modi- 
fied by  remedial  agents,  and  by  other  contingent  causes  (§  733,  d). 

673.  It  is  to  the  actual  condition  of  disease,  and  the  organs  involv- 
ed, that  remedies  should  be  directed.  A  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the 
seat  of  disease,  and  of  its  exact  pathology  as  far  as  may  be  attained, 
is  of^en  indispensable  to  a  successful  treatment ;  and  here  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  remote  causes  may  contribute  the  greatest  light  (§  650). 

So,  also,  at  every  successive  application  of  remedial  agents,  the 
new  pathological  conditions  should  form  the  ground  of  the  new  pre- 
scriptions. 

674.  a.  Upon  the  modified  conditions  of  the  properties  of  life,  or 
their  pathological  states,  therefore,  all  the  modified  actions  of  the 
vessels  which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  all  the  vital  phenomena, 
and  all  the  physical  products  depend;  just  as  the  healthy  actions, 
phenomena,  and  products  depend  upon  the  same  properties  in  their 
state  of  hesdth  (§  177,  410).  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  modification  of 
the  vital  properties  in  disease,  or  the  essence  of  disease  itself,  is  called 
the  proximate  or  pathological  cause ;  all  the  rest  being  merely  results 
or  effects. 

But,  there  are  only  certain  facts  that  may  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  changes  which  the  organic  conditions  sustain  from  the  opera- 
tion of  morbific  causes.  We  can  see  distinctly  that  they  are  exalted 
m  inflammation,  and  exalted  or  depressed  in  fevers.  But  theSe  are 
comparatively  unimportant  elements  of  the  changes.  There  is  also 
the  greater  change  which  consiste  in  some  absolute  modification  of 
the  nature  of  the  properties,  some  positive  change  in  kind  (§  177, 
666).    What  that  change  is  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend,  though  it 
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be  the  essential  part  of  thp  disease.  We  know  not,  indeed,  the  ab- 
solute nature  of  the  vital  properties  in  their  healthy  state,  and  have, 
therefore,  no  standard  of  comparison  in  disease.  We  may,  neverthe- 
less, by  the  phenomena,  as  of  all  other  forces  of  nature,  learn  all  the 
laws  of  the  vitalproperties,  and  the  modifications  to  which  they  are 
liable  (§  234).  The  physiologist,  I  again  say,  concerns  himself  about 
the  facts,  the  anatomical  medium,  the  existence  of  the  forces  and  the 
laws  which  they  obey.  He  interrogates  not  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  powers,  nor  the  proximate  modes  in  which  the  results  are  pro- 
duced. 

674,  h.  For  the  purpose  of  having  some  visible  or  tangible  condi- 
tion before  us,  in  considering  the  pathology  of  disease,  we  often  in- 
clude some  of  the  results  as  elements  of  the  proximate  cause,  or  even 
substitute  some  of  the  results  for  the  cause  itself.  Thus,  increased 
action  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  is  often  said  to  be  the  proximate 
or  pathological  cause  of  inflammation,  though  this  is  only  a  conse- 
quence, however  a  necessary  one,  of  a  certain  morbid  alteration  of 
tne  vital  properties  of  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  morbid  process. 
So,  the  pathological  cause. of  venous  congestion  is  said  to  consist  in 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  though  this  is  a  very  remote 
consequence.  A  better  designation,  according  to  my  exposition  of  the 
pathology,  and  since  venous  congestion  is  assumed  as  a  particular  dis- 
ease, I  would  say,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  that  its 
pathological  cause  is  sub-inflammation  of  die  veins ;  the  accumulation 
of  blood  bein^  only  a  remote  eflect.  And  so  of  active  phlebitis,  or  of 
any  other  inflammation  which  derives  its  name  firom  the  part  aflected. 
Such,  indeed,  has  become  the  specification  of  common  inflammation 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  But,  in  all  these  cases,-  inflamma- 
tion is  an  aggregate  term  which  stands  for  thoX  change  in  the  organic 
properties  which  is  the  true  pathology. 

674,  c.  But  what  is  the  p&thological  cause,  in  the  foregoing  com- 
prehensive sense,  of  other  diseases,  as  fever,  &;c.  ?  Here  we  have 
less  light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes,  even  of  iunction ;  and  hence 
there  is  less  guide  from  general  pnnciples,  and  more  abstract  de- 
pendence upon  symptoms  and  experience.  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  fever  are  not  without  their  important  gen- 
eral precepts.  We  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  modifications  which  the 
physiological  laws  undergo,  and  this  is  the  most  that  we  require  for 
the  institution  of  medical  principles. 

674,  d.  The  vital  states  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  system  may  be 
variously  modified  in  their  condition  so  as  to  approach  nearly  to  actual 
disease,  and  yet  the  modification  fall  short  of  the  absolute  change. 
This  has  been  already  seen  in  what  I  have  said  of  predisposition  to 
disease,  whether  accidental  or  hereditary.  It  is  also  constantly  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  the  heart  sympathizes  with  every  part 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid  action,  and  upon  which  the  variable 
state  of  the  pulse  mostly  depends.  This  prominent  demonstration  of 
sympathy  by  the  heart  may  be  carried  to  all  other  organs,  which,  in 
like  manner,  are  liable  to  sustain  sympathetic  disturbances  short  of 
disease,  but  according  to  their  own  natural  modification  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life,  especially  of  irritability  (§  133-136,  188).  And,  although 
these  conditions  do  not  amount  to  absolute  disease  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation, they  may  reverberate  morbific  influences  upon  parts  sus- 
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taining  a  greater  lesion,  and  often  call  for  the  intervention  of  art  (§ 
714,  848).  Or,  such  influences  may  give  rise  to  severe  forms  of  dis- 
ease in  other  parts.  Thus,  gastric  derangements,  not  inflammatory 
may  induce  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throat, 
or  hepatic  or  cerebral  congestion,  &c.  (§  500, 741  c).  Again,  certain 
morbific  causes,  acting  upon  the  stomach,  make  their  principal  demon- 
strations in  remote  parts  ;  as  the  narcotics,  canthariaes,  &c.  A  sim- 
ple element  of  this  is  constantly  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  cold  on 
striking  the  skin  will  develop  catarrh,  pneumonia,  &:c. ;  though,  in  the 
former  cases,  there  may  be  specific  relations  of  the  morbific  agents  to 
particular  parts,  while  in  the  latter,  other  predisposing  causes  may 
have  operated  (§  147-151,  649  c,  657,  722  b).  This  principle  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  consecutive  developments  which  may  spring 
up  in  diflerent  parts  as  the  consequences  of  some  primary  derange- 
ment of  a  particular  part,  or  of  some  local  morbific  impression  which 
may  come  short  of  apparent  disease  in  the  organ  impressed. 

In  sections  143,  666,  847,  848, 1  have  endeavored  to  show  how  the 
whole  system  may  be  brought,  sympathetically,  into  the  foregoing 
condition,  and  how,  in  consequence,  remedial  agents  will  then  exert 
a  salutary  effect  upon  all  parts,  when  they  might  tail  of  any  efiect  upon 
the  same  parts  in  their  state  of  health ;  and  how,  also,  in  consequence 
of  such  remedial  influences,  the  morbidly  sympathizing  parts  may  be 
made  the  sources  of  a  reacting  salutary  eflVsct  upon  the  primary  dis- 
ease ;  as  may,  also,  such  as  have  not  sustained  a  morbific  influence 
(§  514  A,  657  b). 

675.  As  illustrative  of  some  of  the  foregoing  sections,  particularly 
the  last  three,  I  shall  now  present  an  example  of  a  therapeutical  na- 
ture, but  which  takes,  in  its  comprehensive  range,  the  causation  and 
philosophy  of  disease,  the  principle  upon  which  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  operate,  whether  directly  upon  the  vital  properties  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  influence,  the  analogy  between 
the  operation  of  morbific  agents  and  remedies,  and  how  the  last  may 
prove,  through  a  common  principle,  either  remedial  or  morbific. 

I  shall  assume,  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  the  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  the  whole  system  is  engaged;  and  to  simplify  the  treatment, 
bloodletting,  nauseants,  and  quinine,  may  be  the  agents  employed. 
Each  of  these  agents,  like  all  other  therapeutical  means,  operate  en- 
tirely upon  vital  principles,  as  set  forth  in  the  appropriate  places  in 
this  work. 

Now,  without  the  aid  of  the  philosophy  which  has  been  hitherto 
considered,  we  could  not  comprehend,  in  the  least,  any  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  this  disease,  much  less  their  consecutive  relations,  as  they  are 
regularly  presented  at  the  several  stages  of  the  complaint;  nor  could 
we  any  better  understand  the  salutary  or  the  conflicting  results  of  our 
remedial  agents.  But,  the  true  philosophy  of  life  places  the  whole 
subject  in  a  consistent,  intelligible,  and  even  sublime  aspect.  At 
each  of  the  several  stages  of  an  intermittent,  the  properties  of  life 
are  in  diflerent  states  of  modification,  and  the  remedies  must  be 
adapted  to  their  particular  modification  at  the  diflerent  stages  of  the 
disease ;  or  such  as  may  be  curative  at  one  stage  will  either  fail  of 
their  effect  at  all  other  stages,  or  exasperate  the  complaint.  In  the 
first,  or  cold  stage,  the  properties  of  life  are  profoundly  altered ;  and, 
as  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm,  tne  alteration  has  not  ac- 
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quired  that  fixedness,  or  that  influence  of  habit,  which  results  from 
its  prolongation  (§  535,  &c.).  Powerful  impressions  may,  therefore, 
be  made  upon  the  morbid  properties,  and,  ii'  rightly  made,  they  may 
at  once  arrest  the  paroxysm.  But  no  remedy  can  be  applied  with 
safety  at  the  cold  stage  which  would  add  to  the  excitement  if  applied 
at  the  hot  stage.  No  stimulants,  therefore,  not  even  quinine,  which 
is  so  eminently  curative  during  the  intermission,  can  be  employed  in 
the  cold  stage  without  proving  morbific,  and  an  aggravating  cause  to 
the  hot  stage.  But,  many  remedies  which  are  appropriate  to  the  hot 
stage  will  tend,  more  or  less,  if  applied  during  the  cold  stage,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  that  will  mitigate  the  hot  stage,  or  brine  on  at  once 
the  sweating  stage.  Of  the  uiree  remedies  proposed,  there  are  two 
which  will  often  accomplish  this  result,  and  cut  short  the  disease  at 
this  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  or  at  least  conduct  nature  to  an  immediate 
consummation  of  her  cure  in  the  sweating  stage.  But,  the  nearer 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  either  of  the  two  remedies  are  applied, 
whether  loss  of  blood  or  an  emetic,  the  more  salutary,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  will  be  their  effect  Numerous  and  stiiking  examples 
of  this  important  principle  might  be  stated  ;  as,  for  instance,  an 
emetic  will  often  subdue,  at  once,  pneumonia  or  croup,  if  exhibited 
at  their  very  invasion,  when  it  may  be  perfectly  powerless  in  a  few 
.hours  afterward.  And  so,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  which  reaches  more  profoundly  and  more  universally 
all  the  organic  properties,  and  determines  upon  them,  when  syncope 
approaches,  a  grreater  and  more  universal  impression  of  the  nervous 
power  (§  947,  948).  This  remedy,  therefore,  may  often  answer  well 
at  any  period  of  the  cold  stage,  should  we  determine  upon  its  use. 

But,  suppose  that  the  hot  stage  supervene.  A  new  condition  of  the 
vital  states  has  now  sprune  up,  and  it  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
Whatever  will  lessen  and  otherwise  favorably  modify  irritability 
(§  188,  &C.),  and  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  sweating  pro- 
cess, will  be  salutary  at  all  periods  of  the  hot  stage,  and  whatever  in- 
creases irritability  and  mobility  will,  as  at  the  cold  stage,  exasperate 
the  hot  stage  and  embarrass  the  sweating  stage.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  quinine  will  still  prove  morbific.  But  we  have  in  certain 
nauseating  remedies,  as  tartarized  antimony,  and  in  bloodletting,  ap- 
propriate means  for  reducing  and  otherwise  modifying  the  morbid 
state  of  irritability,  in  the  hot  stage.  Alterative  doses  of  antimony, 
even  short  of  nauseating,  may  now  exert  a  powerful  tendency  to 
bring  about  that  favorable  change  which  ensues  naturally ;  while  in 
its  full  emetic  dose,  so  often  favorable  near  the  invasion,  or  at  the  on- 
set, of  the  cold  stage,  this  agent  is  rarely  useful  and  frequently  inju- 
rious. Abstraction  of  blood  has  the  same  useful  tendency.  But, 
this  remedy,  unlike  its  effect,  and  that  of  emetics,  in  the  cold  stage, 
will  not  operate  with  the  greatest  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
stage,  but  near  the  termination  of  this  stage  in  the  sweating  process. 
The  properties  of  life  have  now  assumed  a  radically  different  condi- 
tion. They  are  rapidly  throwing  off  the  influence  of  predisposition 
and  of  morbid  habit,  and  their  tendency  is  toward  a  restoration  of 
their  natural  state.  Nature  is  therefore  more  successfully  aided  in 
this  new  condition  as  she  approaches  the  sweating  or  more  curative 
process,  which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  hot  stage.  Hence  it  follows, 
where  the  advantage  of  one  impression  only  can  be  had  from  a  reme- 
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dial  agent,  although  it  bo  useful,  like  bloodletting,  at  other  periods  of 
this  stage,  it  should  generally  be  delayed,  at  least,  till  the  stase  of  ex- 
citement has  reached  its  acme.  If  cathartics  be  employed  at  this 
stage,  they  should  be  delayed,  at  least,  till  the  sweating  process  has 
begun ;  and  now  an  emetic  may  be  sometimes  salutary.  But,  the 
former,  partly  on  account  of  their  irritation,  should  rather  be  deferred 
till  the  sweating  stage  is  over,  while  emetics  are  most  salutary  just 
before  the  invasion  of  a  paroxysm,  which,  as  in  the  hot  stage,  is  al- 
ways an  inauspicious  time  for  cathartics. 

In  proportion  as  nature  is  going  on  with  a  progressive  march  toward 
a  comparatively  healthy  result,  as  in  the  sweating  process,  there  should 
be  no  great  interference  from  art  No  help  is  wanted,  for  the  restor- 
ative process  will  be  soon  spontaneously  completed,  and,  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  this  process,  and  before  it  is  nnished,  there  will  he 
always  danger  of  making  some  unfavorable  impression,  unless  it  be 
from  remedies  of  a  mild  character,  whose  unitorm  result  is  that  of 
acting  as  sudorifics,  and  coinciding  in  other  respects  with  the  changes 
which  are  in  progress  during  the  sweating  stage.  Such  a  remedy,  for 
instance,  is  tartanzed  antimony,  in  doses  short  of  nausea. 

Finally  comes  the  interval  of  repose,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
~  tpecijic,  but  various,  duration ;  giving  to  intermittent  fever  its  quotid- 
ian, tertian,  or  quartern  type.  There  is,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  state  of  tranquillity,  very  often  some  morbid  condition  re- 
maining ;  as  sufficiently  denoted  by  any  subsequent  return  of  the  par- 
oxysm. In  all  such  cases,  there  is  a  progressive  change  going  on  in 
the  vital  properties  from  the  time  of  their  comparatively  natural  state 
at  the  close  of  the  sweating  process  toward  diat  profoundly  morbid 
alteration  which  constitutes  the  cold  stage.  The  disease  is  again  in  a 
state  of  incubation,  and  therefore  the  tendency  to  change  in  the  or- 
ganic properties  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  had  just  antecedently 
existea  during  the  hot  stage  and  its  termination  in  the  sweating  pro- 
cess (§  666).  It  is  now  the  object  of  art  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
paroxysm.  This  may  be  often  accomplished  by  mere  rest  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  and  abstinence  from  all  solid  food ;  for  the  tendency  of 
nature  may  be  the  right  way,  if  she  be  not  embEirrassed  by  exciting 
causes ;  the  slightest  of  which,  as  a  shock  of  the  mind,  may  throw  her 
into  a  state  of  incubation.  This  shows  not  only  the  great  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  vital  properties,  during  the  intermission,  to  morbid  changes, 
but,  also,  their  frequent  disposition  to  return,  unaided,  to  their  natural 
state.  Should  they  require  any  other  intervention  from  art  than  the 
mere  act  of  withholding  exciting  causes,  it  is  manifest,  from  what  I 
have  now  said,  that  slight  influences  from  remedial  agents  will  be  am- 
ply sufficient ;  so  only  we  discard  pernicious  causes,-  and  there  be  no 
severe  local  disease.  The  remedies  for  this  purpose  consist  of  a  group 
that  are  called  specifics,  and  have  been  suggested  by  experience  inde- 
pendently of  any  general  principles ;  so  very  peculiar  is  the  state  of 
the  vital  properties  during  the  period  of  intermission.  Of  these  specific 
agents  the  reruvian  bark  and  its  alkaloids  is  one,  arsenic  another,  and 
cobweb  another ;  coming  severally  from  each  of  the  three  great  king- 
doms, and  each  exeitlng  nearly  an  equal  control  over  the  progress  of 
incubation,  but  without  any  other  known  analogies  to  each  other ;  cer- 
tainly none  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  quinine,  or  arseiuc,  which  would 
have  been  surely  morbific  at  any  other  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  may 
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now  be  employed  with  a  remarkably  curative  effect.  But,  a  great  er- 
ror is  often  committed  in  exhibiting  quinine,  in  this  very  tangible  state 
of  the  organic  properties,  in  excessive  quantities ;  by  which  the  dis- 
ease is  either  prolonged,  or  the  predisposition  only  temporarily  sub- 
dued, or  local  affections  induced  or  aggravated.  As  an  invariable  and 
important  rule,  also,  just  in  propoition  as  the  organic  properties  are 
approaching  a  state  of  health,  so  should  our  treatment  be  cautiously 
mild,  or  it  will  light  up  disease  (§  764.  Also,  Med,  and  Phys,  Chmm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  443,  &c.). 

676,  a.  In  the  foregoing  section  I  have  stated  a  problem  for  the  spe- 
cific object  of  showing  the  variety  of  changes  which  diseases  are  liable 
to  sustain  in  their  pathological  character  during  a  short  period  of  their 
progress,  and  the  importance  of  adapting  the  treatment  to  the  changes 
which  may' ensue,  with  no  other  reference  to  symptoms  than  as  they 
are  indicative  of  the  seat  of  disease  and  its  true  pathology  (§  762). 
But  I  have  also,  incidentally,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  the  a1> 
surdity  of  attempting  any  part  of  the  problems  of  disease,  or  the  mo* 
dus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  by  any  philosophy  borrowed  from 
the  inorganic  world,  or  by  any  hypothesis  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
The  vital  solidists,  however,  being  numerically  small,  they  must  be 
little  ceremonious  with  error ;  and  once  more,  therefore,  I  shall  bring 
into  contrast  the  adverse  doctrines  (§  360J-376i,  433-450).  With 
this  intention  I  shall  submit  the  philosophy  as  now  taught  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  interpret  by  that 
philosophy,  if  he  can,  the  problems  contained  in  the  last  preceding 
section. 

676,  b.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Liebig's 
speculations  in  medicine  are  in  general  vogue  in  Great  Britain  (§ 
349,  d),  and  have  become  incorporated  in  medical  works  of  every  de- 
scription (§  433).  Take  the  following  example,  relative  to  my  pres- 
ent topic,  from  the  long-celebrated  and  able,  but  now  completely  met- 
amorphosed, Pharmacologia  of  Dr.'  Paris  (^  339,  b), 

**  In  a  recent  work  by  Professor  Liebig,  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred,"  says  Dr.  Pans,  "  we  are  presented  with  views  not  only  ap 
plicable  to  the  question  under  discussion,  but  well  calculated  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  contagious 
matter,  and  its  reproduction  in  the  livin?  body.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained his  important  application  of  the  dynamic  law  of  La  Place  to 
chemical  action ;  viz.,  that  a  body,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  state 
of  transformation,  may  impart  its  peculiar  condition  to  compounds  with 
which  it  may  happen  to  communicate." 

Dr.  Paris  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  it "  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  Liebig"  to  apply  this  doctrine  of  "fermentation,"  "putrefaction," 
&c.,  to  the  living  body,  in  explanation  of  "  the  modus  operandi  of  con- 
ta^ous  matter,"  &;c.  I  had  occasion  to  set  forth  this  philosophy  of  the 
Continental  Chemist  in  my  Examination  of  Reviews,  together  with 
the  principal  examples  by  which  it  was  sustained  (p.  55),  Some  of 
them  occur,  also,  in  the  present  work  (§  350,  nos.  29  to  46,  and  78  to 
97).  Of  the  "  sausages,"  by-the-way  (to  illustrate  the  extent  of  acqui- 
escence), it  is  said  by  Dr.  Paris  that,  "  by  entering  the  blood,  they  im- 
part their  peculiar  action  to  the  constituents  of  Uiat  fluid,  and  all  ike 
substances  in  the  body  are  induced  to  undergo  a  modified  putrefaction^ 
(§  339  b,  349  d,  350,  no.  44). 

Es 
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I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  farther,  having,  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  CommetUariei  (vol.  i.,  p.  385-716),  devoted  an  Essay  to 
the  merits  of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  where  all  the  foregoing  points, 
the  *'  sausages,"  &:c.,  are  duly  investigated  (§  282). 

And  now  to  complete  this  example  of  sudden  and  general  illumina- 
tion, and  to  exemplify,  again  and  again,  *'  the  recent  progress  of  med- 
ical science"  under  the  auspices  of  **  experimental  philosophy,"  let  us 
hear  Dr.  Paris  as  he  was,  at  a  former  edition  of  his  Pharmacojogia, 
and  when  he  and  others  were  just  as  much  enlightened  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  chemistry  with  the  healthy  and  morbid  processes  of  man,  as 
when  he  put  forth  the  ninth  and  last  edition  oz  that  distinguished 
work.     Thus : 

"  Every  rational  physician  must  feel,  in  its  full  force,  the  ahsurdity 
of  expecting  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life  upon  principles  de- 
ducecl  from  the  analogies  of  inert  matter ;  and  we  therefore  nnd  that 
the  most  intelligent  physiologic  of  modem  times  have  been  anxious  to 
discourage  the  attempt,  and  to  deprecate  its  folly,** 

In  descanting  upon  the  interference  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  Mr. 
Brande,  with  medical  topics,  Dr.  Paris  remarked,  that 

•*  Whenever  the  chemist  forsaken  his  lahoratory  for  the  bed-side,  rb 

FORFEITS  ALL  HIS  CLAIMS  TO  OUB  BE8PEGT  AND  HIS  TITLE  TO  OUR  CON- 
FIDBNCE'*  {§  709). 

IIL   SYMPTOMS. 

677.  Symptomatology  is  the  third  and  last  division  of  pathology ;  be- 
ing the  doctrine  of  symptoms.  It  embraces  all  the  phenomena  which 
result  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  morbid  states,  and  includes, 
therefore,  the  physical  as  well  as  vital  signs  /§  883). 

678.  During  the  healthy  state  of  the  vital  properties,  all  the  results 
of  life  progress  in  one  uniform  way,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  organic  being  (§  249).  But,  as  soen  as  the  prop- 
erties of  any  part  undergo  changes,  there  arise  corresponding  changes 
in  the  motions  of  the  vessels,  and  in  all  the  phenomena  and  products 
(§177). 

679.  Now  it  is  owing  to  the  intangible,  invisible  nature  of  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  all  phenomena,  that  we  are  compelled  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  or  properties  upon  which  they  depend,  the  modifications 
which  the  powers  or  properties  may  undergo,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obey.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the  phenomena 
are  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  causes,  the  more  significant  will 
they  be  of  their  nature  and  existing  condition.  This  undeniable  fact 
shows  us  the  superiority  of  the  primary  effects  of  disease,  as  a  guide 
to  pathological  conditions,  over  those  ultimate  results  which  are  dis- 
closed by  morbid  anatomy. 

680.  In  entering  upon  this  inductive  branch  of  pathology,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  that,  however  complex  the  nature  and  varie- 
ty of  symptoms,  they  have  always  as  much  an  absolute  cause  as  any 
effect  in  the  inorganic  world;  and  I  am  led  to  this  remark  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  another, — ^that  it  is  of  incomparably  greater  importance 
to  ascertain  the  former  than  the  latter.  When  motions  are  disturbed 
in  the  subordinate  kingdom,  it  is  the  first  impulse  of  reason  to  trace 
oat  the  cause;  but  that  is  the  measure  of  its  compass.     The  Power 
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that  gave  to  matter  its  being,  or  natural  influences,  can  alone  rectify 
the  cause.  But,  how  different  with  organic  nature !  How  expres- 
sive of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  causes  of  motion  in  the 
dead  and  the  living  world !  In  the  latter,  all  is  fluctuating  in  its  na- 
ture, yet  all  controllable  in  that  very  nature  by  the  hand  of  man.  We 
see  in  the  principle  of  life  the  cause  of  organic  results.  We  see 
those  results  vacillating  in  every  possible  aspect;  and,  as  with  the 
chemist,  or  the  astronomer,  in  the  former  case,  we  interrogate  the 
cause.  But  we  do  so  with  a  far  higher  aim ;  for  we  know  that  the 
cause  is  amenable  to  rectifying  influences.  In  the  world  of  matter 
and  in  the  world  of  life,  the  causes  of  erratic  phenomena  may  be  on 
a  par,  in  principle.  The  disturbing  .influences  may  be  alike  due  to  a 
common  cause,  in  each  department,  respectively.  But,  in  the  miner- 
al kingdom,  there  are  numerous  fundamental  causes  in  operation,  and 
the  phenomena,  therefore,  may  depend  upon  opposing  influences.  In 
the  organic,  from  the  mushroom  to  man,  there  is  but  one  cause ;  and 
hence  the  obvious  induction  that  certain  changes  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  that  one  give  nso  to  all  those  diversified  eflects  which  foim 
the  transient  phenomena  of  disease,  or  those  more  stable  changes 
which  are  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  being  from  its  embryo  to  its 
adult  state,  or  in  the  vicissitudes  of  temperament,  &c. 

We  therefore  apply  ourselves,  I  say,  to  the  cause  itself;  and  here 
all  analogy  disappears  with  any  known  cause  in  the  inorganic  king- 
dom. The  fonner  is  changeable  in  its  nature,  and  as  the  changes  go 
on,  its  existence  comes  to  an  end.  But  the  same  First  Cause  Who 
imparted  that  instability  for  great  and  wise  purposes,  ordained,  also, 
that  when  the  principle  of  life  should  be  diverted  fVom  its  natural 
condition  by  untoward  agents,  it  should  still  possess,  through  the  same 
law  of  mutability,  a  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  other 
agents  that  shall  awaken  its  inherent  tendency  to  a  state  of  integrity. 
In  tracing  out  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  disease  throueh  the  at- 
tendant phenomena,  we  are  also  animated  with  the  conviction  that 
organic  beings  are  subject  to  laws  as  precise  as  those  which  rule  in 
the  inorganic  world,  under  all  their  fluctuations ;  and  the  greater  com- 
plexity in  the  elements  of  their  laws  than  such  as  relate  to  physics 
and  chemistry  should  stimulate  the  most  exact  investigation  of  symp- 
toms wherever  nature  may  demand  the  active  interference  of  art  (§ 
237,  447  h). 

681,  a.  The  symptoms,  or  effects  to  be  employed  as  guides  to  the 
nature  and  seats  of  disease,  are,  1st.  Those  which  are  denominated 
vital  signs,  and  which  are  independent  of  physical  products.  2d. 
The  changes  of  motion  and  other  conditions  relating  to  the  vessels 
which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  which  are  independent  of 
structural  changes,  dd.  The  physical  products  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  denominations  of  secretions  and  excretions.  4th. 
Symptoms  of  th^  foregoing  nature  which  are  determined  or  modified 
by  changes  of  orgati^ation,  and  about  which  morbid  anatomy  is  in- 
terested. 5th.  Signs  of  a  physical  nature  which  depend  upon  either 
some  change  of  structure,  or  on  the  accumulation  of  fluids,  or  the 
presence  of  some  unusual  fluid,  or  other  substance,  within  the  body. 
These  last  signs  come  to  us  principally  through  the  medium  of  sound 
and  touch.  The  first  three  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  symptoms  may 
be  denominated  primary,  the  last  two  secondarff. 
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681,  h.  The  five  diviaions  into  which  I  have  difltributed  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  the  remaiDiog  facts  which  we  deriye  from  mor^ 
bid  anatomy,  and  what  we  learn  from  remote  causes,  and  the  effects 
of  remedial  agents,  supply  all  the  knowledge  we  can  obtain  of  the 
pathology  of  disease. 

681,  c.  We  roust,  therefore,  constantly  concern  ourselves  about  ef- 
fects, whether  investigating  the  natural  world,  the  powers  by  which 
it  is  governed,  or  spiritual  existences. 

Symptoms,  then,  are  the  language  of  disease,  as  effects  are  of  all 
other  real  existences. 

682,  a.  Certain  symptoms  are  called  diagnostic.  By  these,  in  part, 
we  distinguish  diseases  from  each  other.  A  symptom,  therefore,  to 
be  diagnostic,  must  be  peculiar  to  one  affection.  Thus,  hydrophobia 
is  the  diagnostic  symptom  of  the  disease  which  is  called,  like  some 
other  affections,  after  the  name  of  its  diagnostic.  But  it  is  only  pecu- 
liar to  the  disease  as  it  affects  the  human  species.  The  diagnostic  of 
intermittent  fever  is  the  intermission  between  the  paroxysms ;  and  so 
of  their  attendant  intermittent  apoplexies ;  and  paroxysmal  increase 
of  those  inflammations  that  are  relieved  by  bark,  and  the  intermissioa 
of  periodical  headaches,  and  of  tic  douloureux,  are  their  diagnostics. 

682,  h.  Some  diseases  may  have  several  diagnostic  s^ptoms.  Thus, 
in  pneumonia,  a  good  diagnostic  is  found  in  tne  tenacity  of  the  mucus. 
Another  diagnostic  is  the  crepitating  noise  which  is  heard  on  applying 
the  ear  to  the  chest.  The  first  symptom,  however,  is  often  absent, 
and  the  other  is  not  always  present,  especially  in  infants.  The  crep- 
itus, also,  disappears  when  condensation  of  the  air-cells  takes  place, 
and  this  disappearance  is  diagnostic  of  condensation.  But  if  the  pa- 
tient recover,  the  condensation  generally  disappears,  and  while  the 
process  of  absorption  is  going  on  the  crepitus  returns,  and  this  is  di- 
agnostic of  the  absorption.  Many  diagnostics  are  supplied  by  aus- 
cultation as  to  the  particular  parts  which  are  affected  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  which  are  signiticant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. And  so  of  the  lungs.  Percussion  has  also  its  peculiar  diagnos- 
tic signs.  We  are  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  a  tumid  state  of  the 
abdomen  be  owing  to  flatulency  or  to  something  else.  A  hollow 
sound,  on  percussion,  assures  us  that  it  depends,  in  part,  at  least,  upon 
the  presence  of  some  gaseous  substance. 

682,  c.  Many  diseases  have  certain  symptoms  which  are  nearly 
always  present  at  certain  stages  of  their  progress,  but  are  more  or 
less  attendant  on  some  other  affections.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
hectic  fever  of  consumption.  In  such  instances  the  other  attending 
symptoms  will  determine  whether  the  prevailing  one  in  any  particu- 
lar affection  is  significant  of  that  disease  in  the  case  before  us.  In- 
compressibility  of  the  pulse  is  perhaps  always  significant  of  inflamma- 
tion; but  it  often  requires  much  skill  to  detect  it.  The  attendant 
hardness  of  the  pulse  may  be  then  taken  as  a  good  diagnostic ;  but 
this  also  is  often  ascertained  only  by  a  delicacy  of  touch,  and  may  not 
be  always  distinguished  from  the  pulse  of  pre^ancy.  An  auxiliary 
diagnostic  will  then  be  found  in  a  buffiness  of  the  blood ;  but  here, 
too,  that  appearance  is  often  presented  by  the  blood  of  pregnant  fe- 
males. There  then  remains  an  unequivocal  diagnostic  of  inflammation 
in  the  associated  cupoing  and  fimbriated  edges  of  the  blood  (§  6SS,d,e), 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  affections  which  have  no  diag- 
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noetic  symptom ;  and  we  must  then  rely  upon  the  combined  symp^ 
toms,  the  remote  causes,  &c. 

682.  d.  Such,  then,  are  symptoms  which  impart  a  general  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  disease,  or  of  its  variations,  &c.  They  s^rve 
as  an  aggregate  of  the  other  attending  phenomena,  and,  in  a  eeneral 
sense,  should  be  employed  only  as  startmg  points  to  a  critical  mvesti- 
ffadon  of  those  numerous  details  which  may  alone  conduct  us  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  extent  and  force  of  disease,  its  complications,  &c. 

683.  There  are  other  symptoms  which  are  called  prognottic.  It  is 
by  these,  in  part,  that  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  danger,  and  of  the 
probable  issue  of  disease.  Hence  arise  the  teTma/avor(d>le  and^ota/, 
and  various  other  expressions  of  an  intermediate  import 

684.  We  acquire  our  knowledge  of  symptoms,  or  deviations  from 
the  natural  states  of  the  body,  by  comparing  the  former  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  latter;  and  we  distinguish  diseases  from  each  other, 
and  learn  the  changes  which  are  in  progress,  by  comparing  symptoms 
with  each  other.  By  the  same  system  of  comparison  we  judge,  also, 
of  the  effects  of  remedies,  form  our  prognosis,  &c. 

685.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  young  practitioner,  at  leas^t, 
should  acquire  a  habit  of  methodical  analysis  of  disease,  with  a  steady 
view  to  its  pathological  cause,  and  the  successive  changes  which  may 
arise  in  respect  to  this  cause  (§  673,  675).     He  should  begin, 

1st.  With  an  inquiry  into  the  natural  temperament  of  the  subject, 
his  age,  habits,  &c. 

2d.  Make  a  general  survey  of  the  symptoms,  the  organs  from  which 
they  spring,  their  general  aspect,  number,  variety,  6cc, 

3d.  In  all  cases  o£  severity,  the  remote  causes  should  be  ascertain* 
ed  as  far  as  possible. 

4th.  All  the  great  organs  should  be  next  critically  interrogated,  that 
the  primary  seat  of  disease  may  be  ascertained  and  understood,  and 
how  far  it  may  have  involved,  by  sympathetic  influences,  other  or- 
gans, both  in  dieir  compound  nature  and  in  their  individual  tissues 
(§  133,  &c.),  and  how  far,  also,  the  sympathetic  results  may  react 
upon  ^e  primary  disease,  or  institute  sympadietic  influences  among 
themselves. 

This  inquiry  embraces  all  the  vital  signs,  the  state  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions,  and  the  physical  signs  afforded  by  auscultation  and 
percussion.  The  countenance,  tiie  organs  of  sense,  and  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  external  body,  the  state  of  the  tongue,  pulse,  &c.,  should 
come  under  review. 

5th.  A  careful  comparison  of  all  the  symptoms  should  be  instituted 
with  the  analogous  pnenomena  in  health ;  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
same  disease  as  it  may  affect  other  parts ;  with  the  symptoms  as  they 
may  have  been  observed  in  various  degrees  and  at  different  staees  of 
die  same  malady ;  with  the  symptoms  of  convalescence ;  and  with 
such  as  follow  tbe  action  of  medicines ;  and  with  the  symptoms  of 
other  diseases. 

6th.  Inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the  symptoms  occur,  whether 
suddenly  or  gradually,  distinctly  or  confusedly,  &c. 

7th.  Consider  their  progress,  dieir  changes,  the  mode  of  their  prog- 
ress, &;c. 

8th.  Examine  the  relation  of  different  symptoms  to  each  other ;  as, 
their  relative  duration,  order  of  occurrence,  ice. 
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9th.  Calculate  the  de^free  or  force  of  the  syniptonu ;  a  point  of  dif- 
ficult attainment,  requiring  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  properties  of 
life,  a  profound  knowledge  of  physiology,  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  its  modifications  in  disease,  habits  of  a  close  analysis  of  symp- 
toms, much  thought,  and  a  well-disciplined  mind.  To  one  thus  quaU- 
fied  the  eye  of  the  patient  alone  may  be  a  luminous  index  to  the  de- 
gree or  force  of  the  general  symptoms  (§  163,  714). 

686,  a.  And  now,  as  a  consummation,  next  to  the  direct  application 
of  remedies,  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  submitted  to  my  reader,  as 
immediately  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
and  without  which  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  would  only  serve  as  an 
intellectual  exercise,  I  shall  introduce  a  practical  example,  as  a  gen- 
eral standard  for  investigating  any  given  form  of  disease  with  a  view 
to  its  treatment  (§  714). 

686,  b.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  ourselves  called  to  a  case  of  idicHpathic 
fever  of  some  three  or  four  days'  duration,  in  which,  from  the  length 
of  its  continuance,  there  have  probably  arisen  some  local  inflamma- 
tions, and,  perhaps*  venous  congestions. 

We  proceed,  according  to  the  foregoing  method  (§  685),  to  inquire, 

1st.  into  some  general  facts,  and  uke  a  general  survey  of  the  case. 
We  inquire  how  long  the  patient  has  been  sick,  with  what  symptoms 
he  was  attacked,  what  new  ones  have  subsequently  sprung  up,  wheth- 
er they  have  undergone  an  increase  in  the  aflemoon,  and  a  decline 
toward  morning,  whether  the  attack  was  preceded  by  unusual  sen- 
sations, or  by  any  signs  of  beginning  disease,  what  is  bis  age,  consti- 
tution, habits,  &c.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  gives  us  a  general 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  we  come,  at  once,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  case  of  idiopathic  fever,  affecting  an  individual 
of  a  certain  age,  temperament,  habits,  &;c.     This  leads  us  to  inquire, 

2d.  Into  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  (§  662),  and  as  they 
are  atmospheric  (§  648,  b\  we  ascertain  his  place  of  residence  for  a 
few  preceding  months.  We  find,  perhaps,  that  he  has  lately  come 
from  a  city  where  yellow  fever  prevailed,  or  had  resided  from  one  to 
six  months  ago  where  typhus  was  rife,  or  where  it  is  known  to  occur, 
or  from  one  to  twelve  months  since  he  had  been  in  some  marshy  dis- 
trict, or  upon  some  new  rich  soil,  where  the  remittent  fever  delights ; 
or,  tliere  may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  causes  originated  in  the 
place  where  he  is  attacked.  A  knowledge  of  any  ^  these  facto, 
whichever  may  be  true,  goes  far  in  ascertaining  the  particular  modifi- 
cation of  fever  he  may  suffer  (§  650-653).  Let  us  suppose  him  an 
Irish  emigrant,  just  landed  in  New  York.  We  suspect  at  once  ty- 
phus fever,  though  we  have  no  such  fever  originating  with  us.  It  is 
a  very  common  form  of  fever,  however,  in  Ireland ;  and  we  learn  far- 
ther from  our  patient  that  it  prevailed  in  his  neighborhood  when  he 
left  that  country.  This  knowledge  influences  our  subsequent  inqui- 
ries, when  we  proceed, 

3d.  To  inquire  specifically  into  the  symptoms  attendant  on  all  die 
oimns,  and  to  compare  them  vrith  the  natural  phenomena  of  each. 
We  begin  where  they  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and  pass  from 
one  organ  to  another  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  most  obvious  symp- 
toms, or  as  they  may  seem  to  be  related  by  sympathetic  influences 
(f  660).  The  disease  being  typhus,  the  brain,  or  ito  membranes,  are 
probably  the  soat  of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.     We  inquire 
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as  to  headache,  whether  ohtuse  or  acute,  in  what  part  of  the  head, 
&c. ;  whether  there  he  drowsiness  or  wakefulness ;  whether  there  be 
an  unusual  pubation  of  the  carotids,  or  of  the  temporal  arteries,  or 
an  exalted  temperature  of  the  head ;  whether  the  face  be  sufTased 
with  blood,  and  if  so,  whether  the  plethora  be  in  the  arteries  or 
▼eins, — ^being  florid  in  one  case  and  purplish  in  the  other.  We  look 
critically  at  the  eyes,  observe  how  their  lustre  or  other  expression  is 
affected ;  whether  the  pupil  be  dilated  or  contracted,  and,  if  the  sight 
be  dim,  we  inquire  whether  it  be  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  retina,  or 
how  far  to  actual  cerebral  disease  or  to  sympathy  of  the  eyes  with  any 
gastro-intestinal  derangement ;  whether  the  conjunctiva  or  the  eye- 
Ods  be  red  or  purplish,  whether  moist  or  dry,  &;c.  We  attend  to  the 
hearing,  whether  dull  or  acute ;  observe  how  far  speech  may  be  af> 
fected,  and  how  much  any  impediment  may  be  due  to  cerebral  disease, 
or  to  dryness  of  the  mouth,  or  to  inattention,  &c.  These  inquiries 
relative  to  the  senses  should  be  accompanied  by  others  respecting 
the  mind,  whether  memory  be  much  affected,  perception  and  reflec- 
tion impaired,  whether  there  be  hallucinations  when  awake,  or  talking 
in  sleep,  and  whether  sleep  be  comatose,  or  how  long  continued,  &c. 
These  inquiries  may  leave  little  doubt  that  there  is  both  inflammation 
and  venous  congestion  within  the  head,  which  will  be  cleared  up  by 
an  investiration  of  symptoms  relative  to  other  organs  (§  803,  &c.). 
Our  attention  may  be  next  attracted  to  the  chest  by  cough,  or  some 
embarrassment  of  respiration.  We  inquire  when  the  cough  began, 
what  its  frequency  and  severity,  how  far  it  may  be  independent,  in 
its  oriffln,  of  other  local  burdens  of  disease,  or  how  far  consequent 
on  abdominal  affections,  and  whether  attended  by  expectoration,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  matter  expectorated.  We  count  the  tespira- 
tions,  and  observe  their  equality  or  inequality.  We  see,  perhaps, 
that  the  brain  influences  the  respiration  unfavorably,  especially  if 
slow,  and  this  adds  to  our  conviction  that  mischief  exists  in  the 
head ;  or,  if  the  breathing  be  hurried,  it  may  be  due  to  febiile  excite- 
ment, or  to  abdominal  derangement.  The  cough  and  expectoration 
show  us  that  some  inflammatory  action  is  going  on  in  the  lungs ;  but 
we  are  doubtful,  perhaps,  on  account  of  some  thoracic  pain,  and  as 
the  sputa  is  rather  adhesive,  whether  inflammation  be  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  or  have  reached  the  air-cells  and 
cellular  tissue,  and  thus  constituting  pneumonia.  We  therefore  resort 
to  auscultation  and  percussion  to  resolve  the  doubt.  From  the  for- 
mer we  learn  that  there  is  no  crepitus,  that  the  murmur  is  clear  and 
free,  and  there  is  only  a  mucous  r^le ;  by  percussion,  we  find  that 
the  resonance  is  good,  and  we  therefore  dismiss  our  fears  as  to  the 
possible  existence  of  pneumonia,  or  of  tubercle.  But  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  his  chest.  We  ask  him  to  breathe  deeply,  and 
the  pain  is  much  increased,  as  it  is  also  on  coughing.  From  this 
symptom,  and  the  absence  of  pneumonia,  we  are  sure  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation  in  the  pleura,  while  the  cough  and  expectora* 
tion  tell  us  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue. 
'  It  is  now  time  to  feel  of  the  pulse,  to  learn  how  far  the  heart  sym- 
pathizes with  these  local  inflammations,  since  the  extent  of  the  influ* 
ences  determined  upon  the  heart  may  show  us  considerably  the  sever- 
ity of  the  local  inflammations.  But  this  orffan  is  also  under  the  influo 
ence  of  the  general  idiopathic  disease,  and  it  is  often  one  of  the  nicest 
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points  to  determine  how  much  of  its  character  is  due  to  the  febrile  af'- 
tection  and  how  much  to  local  burdens  of  disease.  And  the  difficul- 
ty is  enhanced  if  influences  are  directly  propagated  abroad  by  cere- 
bral disease.  We  find  the  pulse,  peiiiaps,  not  so  hard  or  full  as  we 
had  expected,  and  this  leads  us  to  infer  more  of  venous  congestion 
than  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  or,  that  there  may  be  ve- 
nous congestion  in  some  other  organ  not  yet  examined,  since  these 
congestions  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  in  typhus,  and  to  moderate  a 
hardness  of  the  pulse  which  the  coexisting  inflammations  of  the  mem* 
branes  of  the  brain  and  lungs  would  otherwise  produce  (§  815,  &c.). 
Perhaps  we  discover,  also,  lo  the  pulse,  some  mtermission  or  other 
irregularity  in  its  stroke.  This  may  be  owing  to  some  organic  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  to  resolve  this  doubt,  we  again  resort  to  auscul- 
.tation.  We  find,  however,  all  the  sounds  good,  and  we  are  now  led 
by  the  foregoing  symptom,  along  with  the  subdued  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  and  its  want  of  any  great  incompressibility,  to  suspect  venous 
congestion  of  the  liver,  since  intermission  and  other  irregularities  of 
the  pulse,  without  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  commonly  depend 
upon  that  state  of  hepatic  disease,  though,  also,  on  cerebral  inAam- 
mation ;  but  in  the  latter  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  former 
case,  when,  also,  in  the  absence  of  fever,  it  is  ofken  pretematurally 
slow ;  or,  if  slowness  of  pulse  depend  on  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  respiration  is  also  apt  to  be  slow, 
while  it  is  unaffected  in  simple  hepatic  congestion  (§  390,  b).  We 
then  take  the  liver  next  in  our  range  of  inquiry.  We  find,  perhaps, 
some  obscure  tenderness  on  pressing  its  region,  and  the  patient  may 
have  had  some  pain  in  this  quarter.  We  then  look  at  the  skin,  to  see 
whether  there  be  any  shade  of  yellow,  and  when  our  cathartics  oper- 
ate, we  examine  the  discharges  with  various  references,  but  partic- 
ularly as  to  the  state  of  the  hepatic  secretions.  If  they  are  blackish,  or 
green,  tliis  strengthens  our  conclusion  as  to  congestion  of  the  liver, 
diough  the  congestion  may  be  so  profound  that  little  or  no  bile  is  se- 
creted. This  condition  of  the  liver,  however,  is  more  apt  to  attend 
remittent,  intermittent,  and  yellow  fevers.  We  observe  whether  there 
be  a  redundancy  of  intestinal  mucus,  as  this  would  denote  some  in- 
flammadon  of  the  mucous  tissue,  and  has  often  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  case,  as  does  also  that  irritaole  state  of  the 
intestine  which  is  denoted  by  the  diarrhcBa  that  often  supervenes  in 
the  progress  of  typhus  fever.  We  look  at  the  urine,  and  find  it  per- 
haps scanty,  scalding,  very  high-colored,  and  depositing  a  sediment 
This,  however,  would  imply  nothing  distinctly,  but  that  the  kidneys 
suffer  in  their  powers  and  functions,  though  great  scantiness  of  urine 
and  a  high  color  would  denote  a  considerable  burden  of  disease  upon 
one  or  more  important  remote  organs,  and  those  particularly  the  di- 
gestive organs.  We  now  turn  our  attention  more,  particularly  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  partly  with  a  reference  to  its  morbid  state,  and  in 
part  to  aid  our  judgment  in  the  right  administration  of  medicines. 
llere,  too,  we  may  find  a  great  focus  of  morbid  spmpathies,  great  in- 
fluences radiating  from  the  g^tro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  light- 
ing up  inflammations  or  congestions  of  other  parts,  or  maintaining  and 
aggravating  such  as  may  have  sprung  firom  other  causes,  and  sustain- 
ing itself  reverberated  morbid  sympathies  (§  614  k,  647,  660).  Wo 
prefls,  for  example,  the  region  of  the  stomach,  to  learn  whether  it  be 
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tender,  and  in  like  manner  examine  the  whole,  or  special  regions,  of 
the  abdomen,  if  there  be  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  intestines,  &c.,  and 
we  make  percussion  to  see  if  there  be  flatulency.  We  inquire  what 
food  the  patient  has  recently  taken,  and  whether  the  bowels  have  been 
constipated  or  loose.  In  all  this  part  of  the  inquiry  we  are  often  e^reat- 
ly  aided  by  the  appearances  of  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which  should 
be  carefully  observed  throughout  the  continuance  of  disease  (§  694^). 
We  also  examine  the  tongue  with  a  reference  to  several  objects,  but 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
We  notice  its  color  at  its  edges  and  in  the  centre ;  whether  coated,  and 
how  extensively,  and  what  die  color  of  the  coating  in  its  different  {iarts; 
whether  light  and  loose,  smooth  and  rough ;  whether  dry  and  moist, 
and  the  extent  of  each ;  whether  the  tongue  be  enlarged  or  contracted, 
pointed  or  obtuse,  smooth  or  indented  at  its  edges,  what  its  color,  &c. 
We  look  at  the  fauces,  to  learn  if  they  be  red  or  purplish,  as  indica- 
tive of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion,  or  other  aerangement  in  the 
important  organs  below ;  observe  whether  there  be  glutinous  matter 
on  the  teeth,  and  what  its  color,  and  the  rapidity  vnth  which  it  may 
collect. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  more  distinctly  than  before  to  the 
functions  of  the  skin ;  whether  it  be  dry  or  moist,  or  each  alternate- 
ly, and  the  duration  of  each,  whether  hot,  warm,  or  cold,  and  at  what 
times,  and  how  long,  whether  the  heat  be  distributed  equally,  whether 
the  feet  be  cold  when  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  hot,  whether  the  skin 
be  rough  or  smooth,  what  its  color,  whether  there  be  *'  sudamina,** 
**  rose-colored  spots,"*  &c. 

The  patient  may  require  the  loss  of  blood,  and  we  observe  its  col- 
or, whether  dark  or  florid,  the  manner  in  which  it  flows  from  the  arm, 
whether  in  a  full  stream  or  whether  it  trickle,  whether  it  throw  up  a 
buffy  coat,  be  indented  or  cupped  in  its  centre,  or  fimbriated  at  its 
edges;  and,  that  these  observations  maybe  perfect,  we  take  an  ounce 
in  a  wine-glass  for  examination  (§  682  c,  688  e). 

If,  in  the  case  of  fever  now  under  examination,  there  be  a  predom- 
inating influence  of  the  venous  congestions  over  the  membranous  in- 
flammations, the  blood  will  be  dark,  vrill  trickle  from  the  arm,  or  flow 
in  a  languid  stream,  at  flrst,  and  will  throw  up  a  huffy  coat,  without 
as  much  indentation  as  when  membranous  inflammation  exists  with- 
out venous  congestion. 

686,  c.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  symptoms  is,  to  the  young  practi- 
tioner, necessary  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  many  severe  diseases,  but 
must  be  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
It  may  be  apparently  tedious,  but  is  accomplished  with  rapidity  by  a 
little  practice.  Nor  have  I  stated  all  the  inquiries  which  should  have 
been  mstituted,  and  which  may  be  of  essential  moment.  Thus,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  in  the.  aid  of  smell  to  ascertain  whether  any  fbetor 
we  may  observe  come  from  the  mouth,  or  stomach,  or  lungs,  or  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  patient  may  also  supply  a  variety  of 
facts  as  to  his  sensations, — ^whether  restless,  weary,  prostrated  in  his 
voluntary  muscles,  what  as  to  pain,  or  sensations  of  heat,  chilliness, 
&c.  We  vary  his  posture,  to  learn  how  it  may  afiect  respiration,  or 
the  state  of  his  pulse.    I  have  also  left  out  of  my  examination  of  the 

*  See  Euay  on  the  Writingi  of  Loaii,  in  Medical  and  Phynotogical  Commentanm. 
ToL  ii^  p.  724,  &c. 
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feregoiog  case  an  ioouiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Bjmptoiiw  took 
place, — whether  suddenly  or  gradually,  disdnctly  or  confusedly,  wheth- 
er they  began  with  a  chill,  or  with  a  paroxysm  of  heat,  &c.,  about 
which  the  patient  should  be  specifically  interrogated.  Nor  did  I  ex- 
amine sufficiently  the  relation  of  the  different  symptoms  to  each  other, 
as  their  relative  duration,  their  order  of  occurrence,  6cc^  by  which  we 
ascertain  which  orgran  was  first  inflamed  or  congested,  and  what  oth- 
ers are  more  or  less  affected  by  sympatlietic  influences.  And  there 
yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  their  mode 
of  progress,  their  spontaneous  changes,  or  such  as  may  arise  from  in- 
cidental exciting  causes,  or  from  the  action  of  remedies,  &c.,  and, 
also,  their  comparison  with  those  of  other  modifications  of  fever,  or 
other  forms  of  disease.  I  said  nothing,  specifically,  as  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  degree  or  force  of  the  symptoms,  which  is  always  a  subject 
for  accurate  consideration,  as  it  goes  far  in  denoting  the  severity  of 
disease  in  different  parts,  and  is  one  important  g^uide  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  remedies.  But  this  is  an  attainment,  as  already  im- 
plied, which  cannot  be  imparted  by  a  description  of  symptoms,  since 
their  force  cannot  be  expressed  in  language.  Their  estimate  must 
come,  as  it  were,  by  intuition  (§  683,  no.  9,  762). 

686,  d.  In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  physioloj^  enlarges,  and 
we  apply  it  to  the  investigation  of  disease,  the  practice  of  a  minute 
analysis  of  symptoms  becomes  less  and  less  necessary.  But,  to  ac- 
quire this  professional  tact  or  skill,  we  must  first  |;o  through  the 
school  of  elementary  instruction  and  practice.  But  industry  will  at 
last  triumph,  and  what  seemed  at  iirst  obscure  in  diseases  may  be- 
come luminous  at  a  comparatively  superficial  view.  We  then  begin 
to  neglect,  more  or  less,  many  of  the  minutiee.  We  confine  ourselves 
more  to  the  most  prominent  or  characteristic  symptoms.  The  coun- 
tenance alone  may  tell  us  of  a  labyrinth  of  disease.  But,  it  will  still 
often  happen  that  no  prominent  symptoms  are  present,  and  it  may 
then  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  details ;  or  they  may  be  so  confused 
and  indistinct  as  to  render  us  undecided  as  to  the  seat  or  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  till  other  symptoms  are  developed.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  growth  of  a  plant  When  it  first  emergres  from  the 
ground,  it  may  have  no  specific  characters  by  which  we  can  determine 
whether  it  be  destined  for  a  tree  or  a  weed.  We  must  therefor^ 
await  the  development  of  its  characters,  which,  if  it  continue  to 
grow,  it  will  certainly  put  forth.  There  is  often  an  obscurity  of  a  like 
nature,  in  diseases,  at  their  early  invasion,  and  even  when  profound. 
The  soundest  judgment  may  be  baffled  in  the  adaptation  of  certain 
remedies;  and  if  these  are  to  be  administered  internally,  especially  if 
active,  no  risk  should  be  taken,  but  farther  developments  awaited. 

OF  CERTAIN  SPECIAL   SYMPTOMS. 

687.  It  had  been  my  purpose  to  have  limited  my  remarks  to  the 
general  principles  which  respect  the  present  branch  of  my  inquiries. 
But,  in  consideration  of  what  I  shall  say  of  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  venous  congestion,  and  fever,  as  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bloodletting,  I  have  determined  to  express  my  own  views  as 
to  some  of  the  symptoms  which  take  a  prominent  rank  in  diseases.  It 
is  also  my  desire  to  associate  the  results  of  disease  with  the  philoso- 
phy which  concerns  them,  that  the&e  important  sources  of  pathological 
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knowledge  may  be  studied  id  conDectlon  with  diose  inqairies  which 
diBtinguish  the  philoaophical  physician  from  the  mete  empyrio  (6^,  a). 

687^.  There  is  one  system  of  organs,  particularly,  whose  actions 
are  so  constantly  modified  ^y  sympathetic  mfluences,  and  whose  phe* 
nomena  are  universally  employed  m  estimating  the  nature,  force,  &C.9 
of  all  diseases,  and  at  all  stages  of  their  proffress,  and  which  are  also 
elementary  in  denoting  the  effects  of  remeaies,  especially  of  loss  of 
blood,  that  I  shall  make  a  general  analysis  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics. We  generally  learn  the  influences  exertea  upon  this  system 
of  organs  by  the  varying  states  of  the  pulse^  and  the  radial  artery  af- 
fords the  best  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  though  the  pulse  may  be 
often  advantageously  examined  in  other  places.  Thus,  in  inflamma* 
tions  and  congestions  of  the  brain,  it  is  useful  to  learn  how  far  the 
pulsation  of  the  carotids  may  be  specifically  affected.  So,  in  similar 
affections  of  the  liver,  we  attend  to  any  unusual  pulsation  of  the  aorta 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  In  all  such  cases,  irritations  are  apt  to 
be  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  along  the  principal  communi- 
cating arteries,  by  which  their  action  is  more  or  less  increased  (§  498)« 
tt  may  be  also  important,  sometimes,  to  examine  the  heart  itself,  es- 
pecially when  it  may  be  suspected  of  being  the  seat  of  absolute  dis- 
ease ;  and,  although  the  pulse  be  generally  regulated  by  the  action  of 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  as  we  have  now  and  before  seen,  are  liable  to 
independent  influences,  and  the  pulse,  therefore,  may  be  sometimes 
deceptive  in  one  or  in  both  radial  arteries.  If  there  be  inflammation 
of  the  hand  or  arm,  we  shall  be  very  likely  to  find  the  pulse  on  thai 
side  with  greater  characteristics  of  disease  than  on  the  other ;  and 
differences  will  arise  from  mere  differences  in  the  size  of  the  arteries. 
In  inflammations  and  congestions  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  influence 
will  often  exert  an  effect,  less  common  in  similar  affections  of  other 
organs,  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  and  this  effect  is  sometimes  strongly 
pronounced  by  an  inequality  in  the  radial  arteries  (§  929*936,  973, 
974).  In  various  forms  of  disease  the  heart  sometimes  beats  with 
greater  force  than  is  denoted  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  sometimes 
Sie  pulse  is  very  voluminous  without  a  corresponding  action  of  the 
heart     (See  Medical  and  Phynolog.  Camm,^  vol.  i.,  p.  236.) 

688,  0.  When  the  radial  pulse  is  examined,  the  four  fingers  should 
be  applied  along  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  various  degrees  of 
pressure  should  be  made.  The  blood  taken  for  examination  should 
oe  received  into  a  wine-glass,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  full  stream. 

688,  k.  Certdn  general  conditions  of  the  pulse  woith  noticing  are 
the  following  :-^its  quickneta^BUnoness^JrequeHcyy  hardness,  softness^  in- 
compressilnlityj  compressibility ,  JiUlness,  smaUness,  strength,  weakness^ 
obstruction^  Jreedom,  intermission,  redoublings  trembling,  and  other  uitf- 
^uaUties, 

688,  c.  Quickness, — This  term  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  slouh 
ness,  although  it  is  generally  so  considered.  Frequency  is  the  opposite 
o£  slowness.  Quickness  arises  firom  the  systole  of  the  heart  occupying 
less  time  than  its  diastole ;  so  that  a  quui  may  be  a  slow  pulse.  The 
stroke  is  then  sudden,  the  dilatation  more  prolonged,  with  an  interval 
somewhat  distinct.  A  frequent  pulse,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  what 
the  term  denotes.  The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  and  in  about  equal  times. 
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A  Blow  poise  10,  also,  like  hJre^ueiU  one,  uniform  as  it  respects  tU 
systole  and  diastole,  both  of  whicn  are  prolonged.  It  is  most  apt  to 
be  attendant  on  chronic  venous  congestions,  though,  as  the  affection 
advances,  or  undergoes  any  sudden  increase,  it  may  become Jrequent* 
When  slow  in  such  conditions,  the  pulse  is  also  often  intermittent  or 
otherwise  irregular,  and  if  it  subsequently  become  frequent,  the  in-eg- 
ularities  are  apt  to  disappear.  Venous  congestion  is  always  to  be 
suspected,  and  especially  m  the  liver,  when  the  pulse  is  pretematu- 
rally  slow,  without  other  manifest  signs  of  disease  (§  390,  b). 

Quickness  of  pulse  is  not  an  important  symptom,  in  a  general  sense. 

688,  d.  Hardness  and  Softnen, — These  terms  stand  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  Softness  is  a  natural  state,  and  hardness  a  morbid  one ; 
though  a  pulse  may  be  pretematurally  soft.  Hardness  of  pulse  is  one 
of  its  most  important  modifications.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  indica^ 
tive  of  inflammation,  and  no  considerable  inflammation  can  exist  long 
without  producing  it.  It  appears  to  depend  upon  some  direct  modi- 
fication of  the  action  of  the  vessels,  and  not  connected  with  that  of  the 
heart ;  the  nervous  influence  being  determined  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
by  inflammatory  affections,  upon  the  whole  arterial  system  (§  226, 233, 
973,  &c.).  The  term  hardness  may  be  well  understood  by  comparing 
the  sensation  to  that  which  is  produced  by  a  solid  rod  rising  simulta^ 
neously,  and  not  successively,  against  the  four  fingers. 

688,  dd.  Hardness  is  often  confounded  with  strength  9JkAJtdlness; 
but  the  three  symptoms  are  very  different  fcom  each  other.  A  htird 
pulse  is  perfectly  compatible  with  smallness  and  weakness  ;  the  foiiner 
of  which  is  seen  especially  in  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  intestine, 
and  in  pulmonary  consumption ;  the  latter  in  unsubdued  inflamma- 
tions after  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  often  in  congestive  fe- 
vers, and  in  phlebitis.  To  distinguish  the  hardness  fully,  in  these  lat- 
ter cases,  requires  a  careful  regulation  of  the  pressure ;  scarcely  more 
than  a  gentle  touch  with  the  four  fingers.  Greater  compression  may 
extinguish  the  symptom,  and  the  pulse  may  even  appear  to  be  soft. 
The  distinction  is  often  of  great  importance,  especially  in  congestive 
diseases,  as  upon  it  may  depend  the  decision  of  those  who  are  apt  to 
be  governed  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  in  the  important  matter  of  blood- 
letting (§  961-965,  971). 

688,  e,  ChmpressibUitt/  and  Incompressibility. — IncompressibUity  of 
pulse  is  probably  peculiar  to  inflammatory  conditions,  and  one  of  the 
most  uniform  characteristics  of  the  pulse  when  such  conditions  invade 
the  general  circulatory  system  by  sympathetic  influences.  But  when 
inflammation  is  fully  overcome,  especially  if  general  bloodletting  have 
been  ft*eely  practiced,  the  pulse  is  often  more  easily  compressed  than 
in  health.  So  long,  however,  as  the  disease  continues  to  affect  the 
general  circulatory  system,  that  peculiar  characteristic  remains,  in  va- 
rious degrees,  unless  the  remedies  be  very  depressing,  or  the  powers 
of  life  verging  toward  a  state  of  extinction.  But,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  what  I  have  said  of  hardness  of  pulse  in  venous  conges- 
tions, incompressibility  is  less  marked  in  all  forms  of  venous  inflamma- 
tion than  in  equal  conditions  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues.  Here, 
too,  as  with  hardness  of  pulse,  the  observer  is  very  liable  to  be  deceiv- 
ed ;  since  the  general  volume  of  the  puke  may  give  way  under  a  slight 
pressure,  and  yet  the  pulse  be  incompressible  (§  688,  d). 

The  proper  method  of  ascertaining  this  symptom,  in  doubtful  caseif. 
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10  to  make  a  hard  pressure  with  one  finger,  and  a  moderate  preasm^. 
with  another  on  the  distant  side,  when  a  thread-like  stream  will  be 
felt  by  that  finger. 

Hardness  and  incompressihility  generally  demand  the  loss  of  blood ; 
though  whether  local  or  general,  and  the  necessary  extent,  must  be 
determined  by  other  symptoms ;  the  extent,  especially,  by  the  effects 
produced  during  the  opei*ation  of  general  bloodletting. 

688,  ee.  Coincident  with  hardness  and  incompressihility  of  pulse, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  inflammation,  is  the  httffy  coat,  with  its  depress- 
ed centre,  and  often  fimbriated  edges.  The  buff  which  forms  on  the 
blood  in  pregnancy  is  due  to  the  increased  vascular  action  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  a  modification  of  its  vital  properties  not  very  dissimilar  to 
what  obtains  in  some  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  is  the  ground- 
work of  those  active  fi>rms  of  the  disease  which  so  often  beset  the 
uterus  and  other  parts  in  the  early  stages  of  childbed;  and  should  the 
indented  centre  and  fimbriated  edge  make  their  appearance,  we  shall 
scarcely  fail  of  deriving  farther  confirmation  of  the  actual  presence  of 
inflammation  in  an  attendant  hardiness  and  incompressibility  of  the 
pulse,  and  probably,  also,  in  some  local  symptoms.  And  so  of  the 
buff  which  IS  sometimes  apparently  consequent  on  violent  exercise ; 
but  more  probably  dependent  upon  some  obscure  inflammation.  We 
may  not  trust,  in  these  rare  instances,  to  the  carelessness  of  many 
observers,  and  the  incapacity  of  others,  while  the  fact  should  not  b^ 
neglected  that  this  exception  to  a  significant  indication  for  loss  .of 
blood  has  been  raised  by  such  as  are  adverse  to  the  use  of  the  lancet 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation. 

The  indentation,  or  cupping,  is  generallv  less  strongly  pronounced 
after  each  abstraction  of  blood,  and  may  disappear  altogether,  under 
the  lancet,  befi)re  the  inflammation  is  subdued. 

The  fimbriated  edge  is  most  common  where  inflammation  is  se- 
vere, and  has  established  a  sti-ong  sympathetic  influence  upon  the 
general  circulatory  system,  tn  such  cases,  also,  it  will  often  continue, 
to  occur  after  the  cupping  ceases  to  be  formed. 

Like  hardness  and  incompressibility  of  the  pulse,  the  buffing  and 
cupping  of  blood,  for  reasons  already  stated,  are  less  strongly  marked 
in  venous  congestions  than  in  membranous  inflammations. 

The  formation  of  the  buff,  and  the  central  depression,  and  the  fim- 
briated edge,  are  remarkably  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  veins.  A  shallow 
vessel  is  the  worst,  the  form  of  a  wine-glass  the  best. 

688,  y!  Fullness  and  Smallness  of  pulse. — These  terms  are  also  in 
opposition,  and  both  may  imply  a  preternatural  state  of  the  pulse, 
bemg  now  employed  in  their  morbid  acceptations.  Fullness  is  also 
synonymous  with  largeness. 

These  morbid  states  of  the  pulse  are  owing  to  sympathetic  influ- 
ences determined  both  upon  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  extent  of 
these  influences  upon  each  other  is  very  variable,  and  must  be  judged 
of  by  direct  examination  of  the  pulse  at  the  heart  and  extremities. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  is 
sent  out  by  the  heart,  since  the  volume  of  the  arteries  may  depend 
greatly  upon  a  direct  expansion  of  the  vessels.  So  in  a  small  pulse, 
uie  direct  morbid  influences  may  be  more  upon  the  arteries  than 
upon  the  heart,  by  which  the  vessels  are  held  in  a  contracted  state. 
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This  IB  especially  seen  in  tbe  cold  stage  of  fever,  and  in  peritoneal 
enteritis.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  depressing  states  of  renoas  con- 
gestion. In  all  such  cases,  an  influence  is  propagated  from  the  arte- 
ries to  the  heart,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  other  influences,  its  action 
is  accelerated ;  or,  if  not  accelerated,  then  the  blood  accumulates  in 
the  venous  system,  especially  about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  profound  interchange  of  sympathies  well 
worthy  an  inquiring  mind  (§  222,  &c.,  614  J,  k^  I,  914-919,  929-936, 
973.  974). 

Smallness  of  pulse  is  generally  a  much  more  important  symptom 
than  Jullness ;  commonly  implying  the  presence  of  greater  eviL 
Connected  with  hardness,  it  is  always  bad,  when  it  is  Bho Jrequent, 

688,  g.  Strength  and  Weakness, — I  have  already  remarked  that 
these  symptoms  are  oflen  mistaken  for  Tiardness  and  softness.  They 
depend,  principally,  upon  sympathetic  influences  that  are  exerted 
upon  the  heart  by  remote  organs,  though  certainly  not  altogether. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  any  sympathetic  influences  are  ever 
exerted  upon  the  heart  without  bdtng  simultaneously  extended,  more 
or  less,  to  the  arteries ;  especially  to  the  capillary  series  (§  481-485, 
973,  974).  But,  all  parts  of  any  one  division  of  the  arterial  system 
may  not  be  equally  affected,  or  one  part  may  be  sensibly  affected  and 
not  the  rest,  as  in  blushing,  and  as  in  §  687,  c. 

•  688,  A.  Obstruction  and  Freedom, — Obstruction  is  an  obscure  con- 
dition of  the  pulse  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  is  recognized 
in  practice.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  its  cause,  as  it  probably  does  not 
actually  arise  from  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  though 
it  may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  386). 

688,  1.  Frequency  and  Shumess. — These  are  two  very  important 
symptoms  in  some  of  their  morbid  aspects,  and  are  often  replete  with 
information,  especially  as  to  the  force  of  disease  and  the  degree  of 
danger. 

To  ascertain  these  characters,  the  patient,  for  obvious  reaaops, 
should  be  at  rest ;  and  if  a  child,  should  be  asleep. 

No  writer  has  so  well  described  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
^frequent  and  slow  pulse  as  Dr.  Heberden,  in  his  "  Commentaries.'* 
From  their  importance,  and  as  I  cannot  improve  Heberden's  descrip- 
tion, I  shall  quote  it. 

"  The  pulse  of  a  healthy  infant  asleep,"  he  says,  **  on  the  day  of 
its  birth,  is  between  130  and  140  in  a  mmute ;  and  the  mean  rate  of 
the  first  month  is  120.  I  have  never  found  it  beat  slower  than  108. 
During  the  first  year,  the  limits  may  be  fixed  at  108  and  120.  For 
the  second  year  at  90  and  108.  For  the  third  year  at  80  and  100. 
The  same  will  very  nearly  serve  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years. 
In  the  seventh  year  the  pulsations  will  be  sometimes  so  few  as  72, 
'  though  generally  more ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  they  will  often  be  not 
more  than  70 ;  and,  therefore  (except  only  that  they  are  much  more 
easily  quickened  by  illness,  or  any  other  cause),  they  will  differ  but 
little  from  the  healthy  pulse  of  an  adult,  the  range  of  which  is  from 
a  little  below  60  to  a  little  above  80.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  pulse  becomes  more  ft^quent,  by  10  or  12  in  a  minute,  after  a  fuU 
meal. 

'*  If  the  pulse  either  of  a  child,  or  an  adult,  be  quickened  so  as  to 
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exceed  the  utmoet  healthy  limit  by  10  in  a  minute,  it  is  an  indication 
of  some  little  disorder.  But  a  child  is  so  irritable,  that,  during  the 
first  year,  a  very  slight  fever  v^ill  make  the  artery  beat  140  times,  and 
it  may  beat  even  160  times  without  danger  [Heberden  meaning  either 
idiopathic  fever,  or  the  constitutional  effects  of  inflammation] ;  and,  as 
there  begins  to  be  some  difficulty  in  counting  the  pulse  when  the  mo- 
tion is  so  rapid,  the  thirst,  quickness  of  breathing,  aversion  to  food, 
and,  above  all,  the  want  of  sleep,  enable  us,  better  than  the  pulse,  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  disease  m  infants. 

"  If  the  pulse  of  a  child  be  15  or  20  l)elow  the  lowest  limit  of  the 
natural  standard,  and  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  signs  of  a  considera- 
ble illness,  it  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  brain  is  affected,  and  con- 
sequently such  a  quiet  pulse,  instead  of  giving  us  hope,  should  alarm 
us  with  the  probability  of  imminent  danger. 

[An  important  exception  to  the  foregoing  remark  is  frequently  pre* 
sented  by  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  when  the  pulse  may  be 
equally  diminished  in  frequency,  but  not  indicative  of  present  danger.] 

"  In  adults  ill  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  the  danger  is  generally  not 
very  great  where  the  beats  are  fewer  than  100 ; — 120  uiows  the  be- 
ginning of  danger ;  and  they  seldom  exceed  this  number  unattended 
with  some  deliriousness.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  observa- 
tion. The  first  is,  that  before  some  critical  swelling  or  deposit  of 
matter  begins  to  show  itself  in  fevers,  the  pulse  roav  be  so  rapid  and 
indistinct,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being  counted ;  and  I  have  known  it 
certainly  not  less  than  130,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered.  And 
rheumatism  affords  a  second  exception ;  in  which  the  artery  will  often 
beat  above  120  times  without  any  sort  of  danger. 

[Those  exceptions  are  relative  to  inflammation  as  limited  to  parts 
unimportant  to  organic  life.  They  are  presented,  also,  in  other  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  and  in  intermittent  fever.] 

''  In  an  illness  where  the  pulse  all  at  once  becomes  quiet,  from  be- 
ing much  accelerated,  while  all  the  other  bad  signs  are  aggravated,  it 
is  a  proof,  not  of  a  decrease  of  the  disorder,  but  of  the  lessened  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient,  and  that  tlie  brain  has  become  involved  in  the 
disease. 

**  In  low  fevers,  and  in  exhausted  old  men,  the  pulse  will  often  con- 
tinue below  100,  or  even  90,  and  yet  the  disease  be  attended  with 
want  of  sleep,  deliriousness,  restlessness,  and  a  parched  tongue,  and 
end  in  death,  without  any  comatose  or  lethargic  appearances. 

'*  A  pulse  increased  in  frequency  more  certainly  denotes  danger 
than  a  natural  one  does  security,  where  disorders  of  the  viscera  are 
suspected." 

Finally,  in  countries  where  local  congestions  of  the  liver  occur,  as 
in  the  regions  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  the  pulse  often  falls, 
in  hepatic  congestions,  far  below  its  natural  frequency.  Considered 
abstractedly  in  these  cases,  and  often  in  the  preceding,  it  affords  but 
little  information  as  to  the  force  of  disease.  There  may  be  great  dan- 
ger, or  but  very  little,  when  the  pulse  is  slow  in  hepatic  congestions, 
and  all  other  symptoms  obscurely  marked  ;  but  if  the  slowness  be 
supported  by  restlessness,,  sighing,  thirst,  wakefulness,  &c.,  the  dan* 
ger  is  great. 

A  good  pulse,  excepting  a  moderate  hardness,  and  incompressibil- 
ity,  as  sometimes  happens  in  pneumonia,  may  be  attended  with  great 
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danger,  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  other  6 ymptoms.  Indeed,  I 
may  aay  in  a  universal  sense,  that  the  state  of  the  pulse  alone  should 
rarely  guide  our  conclusions,  either  as  to  the  force  of  disease,  or  its 
treatment  The  circulatory  organs  are  so  readily  and  variously  dis- 
turbed by  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  influence  so  constantly  gen* 
erated  by  physical  and  moral  causes,  that  disease  offers  but  few  oppor- 
tunities when  the  pulse  may  be  safely  trusted  for  the  just  application 
of  remedies  without  the  support  of  other  symptoms. 

688,  k,  Intennission. — An  intermitting  pulse  arises  from  an  abrupt 
suspension  of  a  pulsation  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  an  alarming  symptom, 
unless  it  depend  upon  some  organic  aflection  of  the  heart,  or  some 
disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  venous  conges- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  ofien  presents  itself  for  the  first  time  after  the 
patient  becomes  convalescent,  and  may  continue  till  the  flesh  and 
strength  are  restored.  It  is  most  apt  to  appear  when  the  pulse  is  also 
preternaturally  slow,  and  frequently  vanishes  temporarily  if  the  circu- 
lation happen  to  be  accelerated  by  transient  causes,  or  a  great  irreg- 
ularity ot  the  pulse  may  be  the  temporary  consequence.  Its  philoso- 
phy is  explained  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  390,  b). 

688,  L  Irregularities  of  pulse. — These  consist  of  irregularities  in  its 
successive  beats,  redoublings,  trembling,  hobbling,  &c.,  and  are  rarely 
of  much  importance  unless  proceeding,  as  in  cases  bf  intermission, 
from  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  or  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  Tongue. 

689,  a.  We  will  now  turn  a  brief  attention  to  the  morbid  appear- 
ances of  the  tongue.  It  is  bv  these,  and  the  excreted  products,  that 
we  obtain  our  most  direct  intelligence  from  the  internal  viscera, 
though  other  less  sensible  results  may  be  more  significant  of  the  na- 
ture and  force  of  disease. 

689,  b.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  a  secreting  membrane,  whose 
action  is  liable  to  gi'eat  and  various  changes,  and  which  are  attended 
by  visible  results.  In  its  healthy  state,  this  membrane  is  covered  by 
a  thin  fluid,  which  is  partly  composed  of  its  own  mucous  product, 
and,  in  part,  of  saliva.  The  natural  color  of  the  tongue  is  a  light 
florid  hue,  and  it  is  studded  with  short  minute  papillas,  particularly 
at  its  edges,  In  disease,  these  appearances  are  apt  to  undergo  va- 
rious changes ;  the  tongue  being  often  covered  more  ur  less  exten- 
sively with  a  coat  of  variable  hues,  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  black, 
barely  attached,  or  closely  adherent,  rough  or  smooth,  &;c.  At  other 
times,  the  organ  is  preternaturally  red  or  livid,  dry  or  moist,  enlarged 
or  contracted,  pointed  or  obtuse,  its  natural  coat  thickened  or  appa- 
rently scraped  off*,  or  covered  with  patches,  vermiform  marks,  &c.,  its 
edges  jagged,  the  papillae  enlarged  and  elevated,  &c.  These  condi- 
tions depend  upon  various  modifications  of  the  organic  functions  of 
the  tongue  ;  and  as  the  organ  is  not  much  liable  to  independent  dis- 
ease, it  is  obvious  that  its  morbid  aspects  are  mostly  sympathetic  re- 
sults ;  and  from  its  being  continuous  vrith  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  lungs,  morbific  influences  are  readily  propagated  upon  it  from 
either  of  its  remote  connections  (»).  But,  the  vital  relations  of  the 
tongue  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  far  greater  than  to  the  lungs, 
though  not  strongly  pronounced  in  health ;  and  as  intestinal  derange- 
ments are  more  common  than  pulmonary,  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
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the  morbid  and  inteiiBe  influences  from  these  two  sources  are  exerted 
by  abdominal  disease  (§  129  i,  135,  142). 

689,  c.  The  coating  which  forms  upon  the  tongue  may  consist 
mostly  of  mucus,  or  of  a  substance  resembling  coagulable  lymph,  or 
intermixtures  of  both,  in  various  proportions,  and  of  a  morbid  char- 
acter. 

689,  d.  All  the  phases  which  the  tongue  is  liable  to  i^ndergo  may 
be  influenced  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  though  in  a 
general  sense,  where  the  constitution  is  sound,  these  appearances  Bxe 
less  subject  to  the  contingencies  of  temperament  than  many  other 
symptoms. 

689,  e.  We  often  observe,  under  various  circumstances  of  disease, 
that  the  coating  h^  suddenly  disappeared,  and  we  may  be  led  into 
error  in  consequence,  since,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  co^i/ig  has 
been  removed  by  the  mechanical  friction  of  food. 

689,  yi  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  tongue  which  are  produced  by  disease, 
according  to  its  nature  and  seat,  accidental  causes,  &c.  The  appear- 
ances may  vary  much  under  apparently  the  same  conditions ;  and  it 
is  not  one  symptom  alone  which  may  attend  the  tongue,  but  the 
whole  in  combination,  that  must  guide  our  judgment.  Experience, 
therefore,  is  indispensable  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  morbid 
states  of  the  tongue  in  an  advantageous  manner;  but  as  observation 
enlarges,  and  the  depths  of  physiology  are  explored,  we  shall  find 
the  morbid  signs  of  the  tongue  a  luminous  index  of  disease. 

689,  g.  But,  there  is  one  remark  more  important  than  the  rest ; 
namely,  that  there  are  no  other  symptoms  which  borrow  so  much 
light  from  others,  as  those  which  relate  to  the  tongue ;  while,  in  their 
turn,  they  reflect  back  a  light  upon  the  other  symptoms.  Inflamma- 
tions of  various  parts,  and  idiopathic  fevers,  at  their  onset,  may  pre- 
sent nearly  the  same  appearance  of  that  organ,  especially  as  it  rec^ards 
the  coating.  The  general  symptoms  now  contribute  largely  in  deter- 
mining the  import  of  the  tongue ;  though  we  shall  generally  find,  on 
close  inspection,  that  not  only  each  class  of  diseases  will  offer  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  morbid  aspects  of  the  tongue,  but  as  inflanmiation 
may  affect  one  important  organ  or  another ;  and  the  apnearances  will 
vary  in  the  early  stages  of  idiopathic  fever,  m  the  buraen  of  disease 
may  happen  to  De  distributed.  In  the  progress  of  the  same  affections^ 
the  tongue  is  continually  fluctuating  in  the  indications  it  may  supply. 

689,  A.  The  disappearance  of  the  coating  in  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions generally  begins  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  is  commonly 
indicative  of  an  improvement  of  health,  though  not  always.  When 
these  exceptions  occur,  some  other  morbid  appearance  is  apt  to  fol- 
low immemately ;  as  preternatural  redness,  or  nakedness,  or  dryness, 
&c.  If  indicative  of  improvement,  the  tongue  commonly  clears  up 
fast,  along  with  other  auspicious  changes ;  though  it  will  be  frequently 
kept  up,  more  or  less,  by  remaining,  though  slight  visceral  derange- 
ments m  the  abdomen. 

689,  z.  Absolute  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  afibct  the  tongue 
more  variously  and  distinctly  than  other  parts;  according  to  their 
nature,  seat,  intensity,  duration,  peculiarities  of  constitution,  habits, 
&c.  (§  129  t,  142).  In  indolent  affections  of  the  stomach,  a  thick, 
^rty,  yellow  coat,  easily  scraped  off*  in  part,  appears  palticularly 
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towaid  the  root  of  the  tongae ;  when,  ako,  the  tongue  often  becomes 
fiirrowed,  or  covered  with  patches  of  various  forms,  indented  at  its 
edges,  or  apthse  arise ;  the  coat,  too,  varying  according  to  the  varying 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  of  the  liver,  &c. 

689.  k.  If  the  tongue  be  very  red,  it  denotes  more  or  less  active  in- 
flammation of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  and  if  also 
dry,  and  especially  if  at  the  same  time  denuded,  it  shows  inflammation 
of  greater  intensity  in  that  membrane.  A  tongue  pretematu  rally 
naked,  even  if  moist,  and  of  no  great  redness,  shows  moderate  or  sub- 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  tract ;  probably  of  the  small  intestine.  A 
livid  tongue  shows  venous  congestion  of  the  alimentaiy  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  fMTobably  also  of  the  liver.  It  is  always  indicative  of  for- 
midable disease. 

689^'.^  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject  I  may  advert  to  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the .  fiuices.  whidi  ensues 
upon  congestive  affections  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  which  is  too 
ozien  regarded  as  an  independent  disease,  and  treated  accordingly. 
But,  the  condition  of  which  I  speak  js  so  comparatively  unimportant 
with  the  primary  affection  upon  which  it  depends,  and  is  so  often  sig- 
nificant ot  the  force  of  obscure,  but  dangerous  forms  of  abdominal  con- 
gestion, especially  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  that  I 
would  rather  place  it  among  the  symptoms,  than  designate  it,  in  its 
true  character,  as  a  sympathetic  fbnn  of  disease.  This  inflammatory 
affection  is  commonly  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  attended  by  more 
or  less  tume&ction  of  the  tissue,  and  often  of  the  tonsils.  It  yaries 
greatly  in  intensity,  and  presents  different  hues,  from  bright  scarlet 
to  livid  ;  the  latter  being  die  worst,  and  denoting  a  profound  and  dan- 
serous  modification  of  venous  congestion  (§  813-816).  In  its  worst 
forms,  the  throat  is  quite  liable  to  ulceration,  and  often  to  sloughing. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  commonly  denominated  Uie  **  putrid  sore  throat," 
and,  most  unhappily,  this  symptom,  as  it  were,  has  been  extensively 
regarded  as  the  main  disease.  These  appearances  of  the  throat  are 
also  a  common  attendant  on  bad  forms  of  scarlatina,  and  are  due  to 
profound  congestion  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  associ- 
ated, more  or  less,  with  a  peculiarly  modified  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  same  tissue  (§  803,  816  b).  The  whole  of  this  secondary  evil 
is,  abstractedly,  of  Httle .comparative  moment,  and  is  analogous  in  its 
import  to  those  forms  of  etysipelas  which  affect  the  surface  when  this 
symptom  is  epidemic  (§  463  a,  523,  no.  7,  713,  970  b). 

Secretions  and  Excretions, 

690.  The  secreted  and  excreted  products,  which  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  practitioner,  are  messengers  of  intelligence  either  <u- 
rectly  from  the  citadel  of  disease,  or  from  organs  which  participate 
sympathetically  with  affections  of  other  parts,  or  which  may  scarcely 
do  more  than  minister  to  the  general  wants  of  the  body.  They  are, 
therefore,  to  be  received  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  impor- 
tance.   They  consist  of  urine,  sweat,  mucus,  and  the  alvine  discharges. 

691.  The  Urine. — No  product  is  so  variable  as  the  urine,  both  in 
health  and  disease.  The  kidneys,  being  designed  for  great  and  im- 
mediate common  purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  in  depurating  the 
blood,  or  in  transiently  fulfilling  the  office  of  the  skin,  &c.,  are  render- 
ed highly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  redundances  in  the  blood,  and 
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to  the  variable  states  of  otber  parts,  especially  of  the  skin,  whose  anal- 
ogous office  is  so  liable  to  interruption.  The  same  Great  Intelligence, 
which  ordained  these  final  causes,  also  endowed  the  kidneys  with  a 
stability  of  function  unknown  to  other  parts  (excepting  the  heart,  for  a 
like  principle),  where  irritability  is  easily  impressed.  Being,  there- 
fore, but  little  subject  to  actual  disease,  the  variable  product  of  the 
kidneys  commonly  supplies  only  a  report  of  the  nature  of  the  ingesta, 
or  of  die  influences  which  the  skin  or  other  parts,  and  even  the  mind, 
may  exert  upon  these  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  or  of  the  mutable 
states  of  the  body  in  regard  to  nutrition,  or  of  morbid  syrnpathetic 
influences,  short  of  disease,  which  may  be  extended  to  the  kidneys  by 
diseases  of  other  parts  (§  426).  It  is  thence  obvious,  that  but  little 
dependence,  in  a  general  sense,  can  be  placed  upon  the  sensible 
chapges  of  the  urine  as  indicative  of  the  nature  or  force  of  disease ; 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  we  may 
rarely  trust  to  chemical  analyses  of  this  product  (§  417,  427).  Be- 
yond a  transient  inspection,  occasional  evaporation  is  about  all  that 
we  require,  unless,  also,  some  practicable  test  in  calculous  aflections. 
The  aspects  of  the  urine  become  more  important  in  renal  diseases, 
and  in  those  of  the  bladder.  Albuminous  urine  appears  in  organic 
aflections  of  the  kidneys,  in  dropsy,  and  after  pastry  and  other  indi- 
gestible food,  and  is  produced  by  mercury  and  cantharides.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  presence  of  albumen,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  indicates  nothing  specifically,  unless  supported  by 
other  symptoms  (§  421-427.  Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries^ vol.  i.,  p.  674-682). 

A  sensation  like  that  of  strangury  is  often  felt  when  the  urine  is 
high-colored  and  scanty.  This  is  commonly  owing  to  abdominal  dis- 
ease ;  particularly  hepatic  congestion. 

692,  a.  Sweat. — The  perspirable  matter  is  the  least  important  of 
any  of  the  tangible  products  of  disease,  unless  as  it  respects  the 
amount  of  sweat  in  its  connection  with. the  other  attending  symptoms, 
or  as  significant  of  the  eflects  of  certain  remedial  agents.  Not  much 
can  be  inferred  from  its  quality,  and  this  little  is  gathered  from  its 
taste  and  odor.  Dryness  of  the  skin  is  oftener  an  important  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  is  usually  one  of  the  best  signs  supplied  by  the  skin  when 
its  dryness  yields  spontaneously.  Perspiration  induced  by  medicine 
is  of  little  moment,  unless  the  remedy  simultaneously  impresses,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  parts  diseased ;  and  then  the  salutary  results, 
so  far  as  the  surface  is  concerned,  depend  upon  special  vital  influen- 
ces exerted  by  the  reimedy  upon  the  skin,  and  reacting  sympathies. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  profound  effects  of  tartarized  antimony 
and  ipecacuanna,  the  uselessness  of  hot  water,  and  the  frequent  per- 
nicious results  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  when  free 
perspiration  may  follow  the  administration  of  either  (§514,  h).  The 
effect,  therefore,  upon  disease  depends  but  very  little  upon  the  evacu- 
ation from  the  skm,  as  producea  by  what  are  called  sudorifics ;  bat 
upon  the  peculiar  action  which  may  determine  the  evacuation,  and  the 
consequent  reflected  sympathies  from  the  organ.  And  this,  by-the- 
way  (for  these  opportunitiA  may  not  be  neglected),  shows  us  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of^the  secretions. 

692,  h.  Though  sweating  be  generally  a  symptom  of  good  omen, 
it  may  be  one  m  the  worst.     Thus,  a  person  suddenly  falls  down,  in- 
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sensible,  and  copious  perspiration  ensues.  It  may  be  death  from  hem- 
orrhage, or  Groxa  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  it 
may  be  temporary  syncope.  Again,  profuse  perspiration  often  ap- 
pears suddenly  in  protracted  stages  of  disease.  If  the  other  symp- 
toms are  bad,  the  sweating  is  still  more  so.  In  these  cases,  the  pulse 
ia  generally  small  and  rapid.  But  it  sometimes  denotes  the  near  ex- 
tinction of  life,  when  the  pulse  gives  no  sign  of  danger,  and  the  sweat- 
ing may  be  even  considered  favorable,  if  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case  be  not  carefully  weighed. — A  viscid  state  of  the  perspiration 
id  commonly  significant  of  great  force  of  disease.  In  some  fatal  cases 
of  the  cholera  asphyxia  there  was  only  an  insensible  perspiration, 
throughout. 

693.  Mucus. — The  mucous  tissue  being  every  where  more  or  less 
exposed  to  irritating  agents,  is  naturally  protected  by  mucus,  as  the 
skin  is  by  the  cuticle ;  but  only  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane.  When,  therefore,  it  is  continuously  discharged 
from  the  nose,  expectorated  from  the  lungs,  or  voided  by  the  intes- 
tine, bladder,  or  uterus,  it  denotes  a  morbid  state  of  the  tissue  ;  and 
that  state  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  This  is  plain  enough  in  re-' 
spect  to  the  nose,  throat,  lungs,  and  bladder;  but  the  analogy  is  neg- 
lected in  relation  to  the  intestine,  where  it  often  supplies  an  impor- 
tant indication  in  the  absence  of  other  prominent  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion. This  morbid  organic  product  is  liable  to  great  varieties  in  its 
appearance  and  properties,  each  one  of  which  depends  upon  a  spe- 
cial modification  of  inflammatory  action  (§  409  /*,  410,  415,  682  i). 
Its  exact  condition  will  also  conform  to  the  natural  modifications  of 
the  vital  properties  of  that  portion  of  the  tissue  which  may  be  the  seat 
of  disease.  Hence,  in  part,  the  varieties  attending  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  mucus,  as  it  may  proceed  from  the  eye,  nose,  throat,  lungs, 
and  intestine  (§  133-135,  682  b). 

Unlike  the  excrementitious  products  urine  and  sweat,  the  product  of 
the  mucous  tissue,  like  all  other  organic  compounds,  is  uniformly  the 
same  in  health  in  the  same  parts  of  the  tissue,  nor  is  it  liable,  like  the 
former,  to  undergo  chemical  changes  as  soon  as  secreted  (§417).  Its 
morbid  changes  are  determined  by  the  same  precise  laws  as  is  its  nat- 
ural condition,  and  therefore  each  change  depends  upon  some  pre- 
cise accidental  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and  actions,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  modification  in  the  part  from  which  the  dis- 
charge may  proceed.  Could  we,  therefore,  always  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise character  of  its  morbid  changes,  we  should  arrive  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  particular  condition  of  the  existing  disease  (§  237, 
682  b.    Also,  Med,  and  Physiolog,  Comm,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  197,  note). 

694,  a.  Alvine  Discharges. — The  faeces  consist  of  the  superfluities 
of  food,  and  the  remains  of  various  secreted  products  which  are  pour- 
ed into  the  intestine  from  the  liver,  salivary  and  pancreatic  glands, 
and  mucous  tissue.  But,  neither  the  bile,  nor  saliva,  nor  intestinal 
mucus,  nor  the  gastric  juice,  appear  in  the  faeces  in  their  natural 
state.  Combined,  however,  with  me  faeces,  they  ofler  a  general  natu- 
ral standard  for  comparison  with  the  morbid  conditions. 

694,  b.  In  disease,  the  foregoing  natural  conditions  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  secretions,  and  the  state  of  the  residual  food,  are 
more  or  less  affected,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  states 
which  may  attend  the  various  parts  concerned  in  digestion.    From  the 
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number  of  organs,  therefore,  that  are  liable  to  be  eimultaneously  in- 
volved in  morbid  processes,  and  which  contribute  their  fluids  to  the 
alvine  dejections,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  it  would  seem  more  difficult  than  it  is,  in 
reality,  to  derive  any  just  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  fi-om 
the  condition  of  the  fceces. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  signs  to  be  noticed  in  the  al- 
vine discharges : 

Ist.  The  Residual  Food. — This  gives  us  intelligence  as  to  the  state 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  mainly  important  in  chronic  afiections  of  that 
organ,  or  during  convalescence  from  acute  disease ;  since,  till  the  subsi- 
dence of  acute  diseases,  the  food  should  consist  mostly  of  fluids,  wheth- 
er tiie  stomach  be  the  direct  seat  of  the  aflection,  or  disturbed  by  sym- 
pathetic influences,  or  liable  to  irritation  from  solid  food  in  the  absence 
of  those  conditions  (§  512,  514  A,  &c.).  We  may  be  thus  guided,  also, 
as  to  the  food  which  should  be  avoided. 

2d.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  matter  discharged. — This,  in 
acute  diseases,  will  consist,  principally,  of  the  secreted  fluids,  which, 
so  far  as  produced,  may  cease  to  be  in  any  way  appropriated,  and  ac- 
cumulate in  the  intestine,  though  much,  in  respect  to  the  apparent  ac- 
cumulation, may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  residual  food  with  which 
the  secreted  products  are  habitually  intermixed.  Their  deficiency, 
during  the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  denotes  severe  disease  in  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  especially  the  glandular,  or  that  an  unsuitable  ca- 
uiartic  has  been  applied.  £f  the  evacuation  be  large,  watery,  and  col- 
orless, the  cathartic  was  bad.  It  has  irritated,  morbidly,  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue,  has  not  reached  the  glandular  function  of  the  liver,  or 
may  have  propagated  injurious  influences  upon  that  organ.  If  a  ju- 
dicious cathartic  have  been  employed,  and  not  in  excess,  and  mucus 
alone  follow,  it  shows  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and 
disordered  action,  probably  congestion,  of  the  fiver  (§  693),  which  will 
be  aggravated  by  a  repetition  of  cathartics  till  the  disease  be  lessened 
by  odier  remedies ;  of  which  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  and  blis- 
tering, are  the  principal.  Or  delay  of  all  remedies  may  be  sufficient 
i§  856,  a).  Again,  a  redundancy  of  bile  may  be  either  unfavorable  or 
avorable,  and  its  proper  interpretation  may  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
considerations ;  such  as  color,  the  period,  and  past  history,  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  general  and  local  vital  signs,  the  nature  of  the  remedies,  es- 
pecially of  the  cathartic,  employed,  &c. 

When  the  bile  is  redundant,  the  mucus  is  apt  to  be  at  least  natural 
in  quantity,  and  when  the  latter  is  in  excess  the  bile  is  commonly  de- 
ficient, since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  formation  of  bile  is  diminished  or 
arrested  by  injurious  sympathies  propagated  upon  the  liver  by  the 
mucous  tissue.  It  is  the  same  as  when  morbidly-irritating  cathartics 
diminish  or  stop  the  secretion  of  bile.  And  here  I  will  say,  that  I  am 
far  from  meaning  alone  what  are  denominated  the  drastic  cathartics ; 
since  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  even  the  neutral  salts,  may  be  more  mor- 
bific in  a  given  state  of  disease  than  scammony,  colocynth,  aloes,  and 
especially  jalap,  in  doses  of  corresponding  energy. 

When  the  secreted  products  increase  liter  having  sustained  a  dimi- 
nution, the  sign  is,  perhaps,  always  favorable ;  but  how  far  so  will  de- 
pend upon  odier  symptoms,  and  upon  the  amount  which  is  due  to 
nature.     In  some  hepatic  congestions,  cathartics  procure  but  small 
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evacuations  till  the  disease  is  considerably  oyercome.  The  secretioiui 
then  start,  become  abundant,  lonff  continued,  and  a  salutary  bilious 
diarrhoea  sometimes  sets  in.  The  same  is  also  true  of  jaundice, 
whether  arising  from  disease  of  the  liver,  or  from  obstruction  by  gall- 
stones. 

3d.  The  appearance  of  the  fecal  matter  as  to  eoLar, — This  is  a  very 
important  index  in  many  respects.  We  should  distinguish  carefully, 
hovrever,  what  may  be  owing  to  color  of  food,  or  what  may  be  im- 
parted by  medicine,  from  that  which  is  morbid. 

If  the  discharges  be  light,  it  shows  a  suspended  secretion  of  bile, 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  irritation  of  an  improper  cathartic,  or  to 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  or  to  inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  liver,  or  to  jaundice,  &c.,  and  the  other  symptoms 
will  clear  up  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  In  all  these  cases,  as 
disease  gives  way,  the  bile  is  secreted  in  redundance,  is  apt,  at  first, 
to  be  blackish,  or  of  a  deep  green,  then  changing  to  brown,  or  to  a 
dark  yellow,  till  it  finally  becomes  of  a  lightish  yellow. 

Calomel  and  acids  are  very  generally  supposed  to  render  the  bile 
ereen.  This  they  will  do  when  mixed  with  the  bile  out  of  the  body; 
but  this  chemical  effect  is  counteracted  by  vital  resistances  afforded  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  just  as  putrefaction  is  arrested  in  food  by  the 
same  agencies  (§  339,  h),  r^o  quantity  of  calomel  will  impart  a 
green  color  to  the  discharges  of  a  healthy  subject,  nor  will  any  acids ; 
being  an  inquiry  which  I  have  sufficiently  submitted  to  experiment. 
When,  also,  the  bile  becomes  redundant  and  yellow  during  the  de- 
cline of  abdominal  disease,  neither  calomel  nor  acids  will  affect  its 
hue,  unless  a  morbid  irritation  be  produced.  At  the  onset  of  disease 
there  may  be  no  green  appearance  of  the  dejections,  till  calomel  or 
blue  pill  be  given ;  but  the  reason  is,  that,  till  then,  the  secretion  of 
bile  was  suspended,  and  what  was  accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder  is 
now  dislodged.  The  mercurial  agents  excite  the  liver,  and  it  pours 
out  its  morbid  product ;  or,  if  they  aggravate  the  existing  hepatic  de- 
rangement, the  green  may  be  increased  by  this  vital  in&ence  of  the 
agents. 

It  is  important  to  do  away  with  these  misapprehensions ;  since  they 
lead  us  to  regard  what  is  truly  an  important  symptom  of  disease  as 
the  mere  result  of  accident.  The  experiments,  also,  out  of  the  body 
show  us  how  fallacious  are  all  such  pursuits. 

The  worst  appearance  of  the  bile,  per  ae,  whether  vomited  or  de- 
jected, is  a  bluish  color.  It  shows  severe  and  obstinate  congestion 
of  the  liver.  Bloody  mucus  denotes  more  intense  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  than  a  redundancy  of  simple  mucus  (§ 
693).  It  shows  dysentery,  if  attended  with  pain  and  tenesmus.  Hem- 
orrhage from  the  bowels  or  stomach  denotes  venous  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue,  in  most  cases ;  though  now  and 
then,  in  congestive  fevers,  the  hemorrhage  comes  fVom  the  liver.  In 
all  the  cases  it  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  a  very  formidable  con- 
dition of  disease  (§  805.  Also,  Med,  and  Phys,  Camm,,  vol.  i.,  p. 
371-384 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  54&-566). 

4th.  Of  the  iensatiofu  produced  by  the  fecal  discharges  on  passing 
the  anus. — These  are  mostly  of  a  burning  or  excoriating  nature,  and 
denote  either  the  presence  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  bile,  or  of 
acids  that  are  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  food.     The  Buffer- 
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tag,  however,  generally  arises  from  an  acrimony  of  the  bile.  Aloes 
wfli,  doubtless,  produce  irritation  of  the  anus  in  some  degree ;  but, 
when  consequent  on  the  use  of  that  medicine,  it  arises  mostly  from 
the  bile  which  aloes  is  particularly  instrmnental  in  eliciting  from  the 
liver ;  while  its  sympathetic  irritation  of  that  organ  will  also  increase 
the  morbid  acridity  of  the  bile.  The  fact  is  practically  important,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  from  its  bearing  upon  our  conceptions  of  disease, 
and  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents. 

£94^.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  b  evident  that  the  dejec- 
tions should  be  always  examined  in  all  diseases  of  any  severity  and 
obstinacy;  and,  if  {produced  by  a  cathartic,  they  should  be  all  exam* 
ined,  and  each  one  in  the  order  in  which  it  may  take  place.  This  is 
the  only  way  of  practicing  medicine  intelligibly.  The  evacuations 
often  supply  more  information  9a  to  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
than  all  other  symptoms.  I  say,  therefore,  when  cathartics  operate, 
it  is  often  important  to  examine  the  dejections  in  the  order  in  which 
they  may  take  place.  The  first  may  consist  only  of  the  faeces  result- 
ing from  food,  and  of  secretions  which  had  not  assumed  a  morbid  as* 
pect.  With  this  partial  inquiry,  as  is  ofben  the  case,  we  may  conclude 
that  all  is  right  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  that  they  are  in  a  state 
to  bear  any  violent  remedies  we  may  choose  to  exhibit  for  other  pur- 
poses. But,  on  inspecting  the  second  dejection,  we  may  find  it  like 
chopped  grass,  or  of  a  black,  pitchy  aspect.  This  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  ^at  mischief  prevails  at  the  citadel  of  life.  What  was 
evacuated  at  this  second  discharge  was  perhaps  nearly  the  whole 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  what  may  be  evacuated  at  the 
third,  or  fourth,  or  farther  dejections,  vrill  have  been  secreted  after 
each  successive  evacuation. 

If  any  salutary  changes,  then,  be  exerted  by  the  oontmued  operas 
tion  of  cathartics,  w6  shall  be  likely  to  discover  them  in  the  color  and 
other  appearances  of  the  discharges,  as  they  come  away  one  after  an- 
other. If  they  remain  without  change,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
more  work  is  to  be  done.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  find  in  the 
third  evacuation  that  the  green  or  the  black  has  diminished,  in  the 
fourth  it  is  paler,  and  the  fifth  has  become  yellow,  we  may  be  sure 
that  art  has  greatly  triumphed. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  INDICATIONS  FROM  MORBID 
ANATOMY. 

695.  Lesions  of  organization,  and  all  deviations  from  natural  condi- 
tions which  occur  during  life  and  are  obvious  to  the  senses  after 
death,  are  embraced  under  the  denomination  of  morbid  anatomy. 

696.  All  the  foregoing  results  are  owing  to  the  pathological  states 
which  essentially  constitute  disease,  and  would  not,  therefore,  ensue» 
could  disease  be  removed  soon  after  its  invasion,  or  in  its  formative 
stage  (§  639,  &c.).  It  is  a  great  object  of  art  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence, or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  to  effect  a 
resolution  of  disease. 

697.  Morbid  anatomy  has  been  pursued  vnth  various  opinions  as  to 
its  relative  value  to  the  vital  signs  of  disease.  Those  who  have  re- 
garded it  of  paramount  importance  have  entertained  but  very  limited 
views  in  physiology,  or  of  the  laws  of  disease.  They  have  always 
considered  the  organ  which  was  most  frequently  altered  in  its  condi- 
tion as  the  great  primary  seat  of  disease,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  oth- 
er lesions  and  phenomena,  and  even  the  cause  of  death.  This  doc- 
trine, and  its  fallacies,  I  have  considered  very  extensively  in  an  Essay 
on  the  writings  of  Louis,  and  in  another  article  devoted  specifically  to 
the  inquiry ;  both  of  which  appear  in  the  Medical  and  Phynological 
Commentaries, 

698.  Morbid  anatomy  is  indebted  to  Bichat  for  its  rank  in  science, 
by  whom  it  was  cultivated  in  its  most  philosophical  aspects.  It  was 
this  great  man  who  first  employed  it,  extensively,  in  illustrating  phys- 
iological and  pathological  problems ;  but  more  especially  did  he  con- 
vert the  living  phenomena  of  disease  to  the  uses  of  physiology. 

The  fruits  which  were  thus  gathered  from  morbid  anatomy  ap- 
peared to  represent  the  field  as  a  terra  incognita,  where  great  discov- 
eries were  to  be  made,  and,  therefore,  great  fame  to  be  realized.  The 
older  pathologists  were  either  unknown,  or  crowded  aside ;  while  the 
very  ground  which  they  had  gone  over  was  brought  forward  as  new- 
ly-discovered land.  The  multitude  lost  sight  of  disease  in  its  vital  as- 
pects, and  undertook  a  system  of  pathology  out  of  the  last  wrecks  of 
disease  \  not  unfrequently  confounaing  the  results  of  putrefaction  with 
those  of  vital  actions.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  this  branch  of 
science,  upon  which,  also,  humoral  ism  had  again  reared  its  venerable 
form,  along  with  many  other  physical  and  chemical  doctrines,  when  I 
undertook  their  systematic  examination.  Nor  do  I  sav  this  in  a  spirit 
of  arrogance,  but  as  simply  due  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  defend. 

699.  a.  There  has  constantly  been,  however,  a  group  of  medical 
philosophers  who  have  remained  true  to  nature ;  and  the  profession, 
therefore,  split  into  two  classes,  taking  the  names  of  the  Hippocradc 
and  the  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  schools.  The  Hippocratists  are 
observers  of  Nature  in  all  her  aspects ;  while  the  Necroscopists  only 
contemplate  her  ruins. 

699,  o.  The  Hippocratists  maintain  that  Nature  is  most  significant 
of  her  existing  conditions  while  those  conditions  actually  exist,  and 
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that  we  may  better  infer  the  nature  of  present  causes  by  their  imme- 
diate effects,  than  by  the  effects  of  other  causes  which  may  happen  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year  afterward. 

699,  c.  The  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  school  maintain  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing.  If,  for  example,  a  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  occur,  they  allow  no  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  till  the  patient  is  dead,  and  it  can  be  seen  whether  there 
be  certain  morbid  changes  of  structure,  or  certain  physical  products, 
which  they  assume  as  necessary  to  constitute  inflammation.  "  In  this 
country,"  says  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  "  few  would 
be  disposed  to  admit  that  inflammation  had  existed,  tmless  some  of 
its  known  products  were  brought  forward  as  proofs."  If,  therefore,  a 
patient  die  of  inflammation  in  its  formative  stage,  and  before  any  of 
Its  peculiar  products  take  place,  it  is  contended  that  there  was  no  id* 
flammation,  however  violent  and  characteristic  may  have  been  the  vi- 
tal signs.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of 
that  nature,  is  wholly  unknown  (§  748).  It  has  no  place  among  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation"  (§  350J,  h).  The  London  Lancet  has  a  more 
proximate  philosophy.  Thus :  \[  Inflammation  consists  in  this*  name- 
ly, that  the  fibrin^  &c.,  which  should  pass  from  ike  arterial  into  the 
lymphatic  system^  [ !  ]  passes  into  the  vejiousJ*  "  The  true  nature  of 
inflammation  lies  in  the  above  few  words"  (April  8,  1843). 

A  few  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Necroscopic  school  have  exploded 
inflammation  as  a  disease.  This  is  extensively  true  of  Louis,  and  uni- 
versally so  of  Magendie  and  Andral ;  the  last  of  whom  affirms  that 
"  it  is  like  an  old  worn-out  coin,  which  ought  to  be  discarded  from 
circulation"  (§  753).  Of  fever,  he  says,  "  The  progress  of  science  has 
induced  me  not  to  devote,  as  in  the  former  edition,  a  special  volume 
to  fevers." — "Singular  ^progress*  that!"  exclaims  Cayol ;  "a  few 
such  steps,  and  medical  science  would  be  down  at  zero"  (§  740  &, 
744).  The  distinguished  Travers,  in  commenting  upon  the  Anatomi- 
cal school,  especicSly  its  corruptions  in  France,  remarks  that,  **  out  of 
the  debris  of  the  dead  subject,  however  accurately  inspected,  examin- 
ed, and  arranged,  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  living 
actions,  and  to  build  upon  such  a  foundation  an  edifice  of  pathology  of 
self-support,  i^  as  injurious  a  fallacy,  and  scarcely  less  arrogant  and 
absurd,  than  that  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophers,  who  undertook,  out  of 
the  depth  of  their  anatomical  sagacity,  to  make  a  maj;i." 

699,  d.  Again,  in  another  case  where  there  may  have  been  a  suc- 
cession of  inflammations  in  different  organs,  and,  although  one  or  more 
in  the  series  shall  have  entirely  subsided,  but  the  real  cause  of  all  that 
followed,  it  is  assumed  by  the  Necroscopic  school  that  the  last  in  the 
series  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  from  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint.  Such,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  preceding  doctrines 
(§  699,  c),  18  the  natural  result  of  that  large  school  of  materialism 
which  pretends  to  discover  in  the  structure  of  or^ns,  even  in  their 
molecules,  the  various  conditions  of  life,  and  all  its  diversified  phe- 
nomena (§  131). 

700,  a.  Take  any  case,  in  the  wide  range  of  diseases,  and  ere  its 
termination,  it  may  present  many  new  problems  for  the  pathologist. 
It  may  have  lost  its  original  character,  or  its  variations  may  consist  of 
such  modifications  of  a  common  pathological  cause,  that  the  cure  shall 
require  alternations  of  opposite  remedies.    Every  pathological  change 
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is  ascertained  through  the  direct  phenomena,  and  is  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult effort  than  the  primary  conditions.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes 
nothing  dirough  all  the  intermediate  changes ;  and  what,  therefore,  is 
its  positive  benefit  in  any  given  case  of  disease  at  its  invasion  or  ter- 
mination, if  it  supply  us  nothinff  throughout  its  progress  ?  The  whole 
matter  is  settled  before  morbid  anatomy  can  yield  itB  light ;  and  Na- 
ture would  have  been  untrue  to  heiself  had  she  left  her  dependence 
upon  art  to  her  own  ruins. 

700.  b.  The  physical  products  of  disease  can,  at  best,  only  denote 
the  nature  of  an  antecedent  functional  action  in  which  the  essence  of 
the  disease  consists,  and  which  has  more  or  less  terminated  in  the 
particular  pait  when  the  lesions  of  structure  and  morbid  depositions 
have  taken  place  (§  732  5,  863).  On  the  contrary,  if  disease  consist 
in  structural  lesions,  or  other  phpical  products,  to  what  practical  re- 
sult does  morbid  anatomy  conduct  us,  if  it  inculcate  such  a  doctrine  t 
Organic  lesions,  and  often  preternatural  formations,  are  to  the  ph3^i- 
cian  what  they  are  to  nature, — ^ulterior  results ;  and  they  are  equally 
unacceptable  to  both.  If  the  positive  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
to  be  set  aside  from  want  of  some  of  its  terminations,  or  even  of  vas- 
cularity, the  foundation  of  practical  medicine  will  be  swept  away,  and 
clinical  lectures  should  be  confined  to  tl)e  dissecting-room  (§  730, 
732  b). 

701.  Morbid  anatomy,  as  taught  by  the  materialist  school,  has  pre- 
cluded all  regard  for  those  pathological  conditions  upon  which  the 
lesions  of  structure  and  physical  pzoducts  truly  depend,  and  about 
which  the  art  of  medicine  is  mainly  interested.  In  its  indiscriminate 
career,  indeed,  it  cuts  off  all  diseases  except  such  as  are  known  to  the 
vitalist  under  the  name  of  inflammation,  and  to  which  he  refefv  those 
lesions  of  organic  action  and  those  new  formations  which  alone  en- 
gage the  school  of  materialism.  But  the  vitalist  believes  that  'Mt  is  a 
rule  of  no  small  moment,  in  acute  diseases,''  as  expressed  by  Senac, 
« that  there  may  be  great  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  body  without 
real  inflammation,  or  BXkjJtxed  disease  in  the  solid  parts.  Yet  these 
parts,  which  have  experienced  such  deep  and  distressing  affections, 
may,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely  relieved."  « ''  At  the  termination  of 
a  paroxysm  of  malignant  £sver,  the  terrible  symptoms  abate^  and  often- 
times disappear." 

702.  Morbid  anatomy  has  not,  in  an  original  sense,  ever  given  us  a 
solitary  clew  to  the  pathology  of  disease,  any  more  than  healthy  anat- 
omy to  the  natural  organic  functions.  We  revert,  at  last,  to  the  vital 
indications,  or  other  immediate  results,  for  this  knowledge.  The  local 
symptoms  are  often  an  unerring  guide,  and  those  which  spring  from 
sympathetic  influences,  where  morbid  anatomy  professes  nothing,  yield 
also  their  flood  of  light  We  analyze  the  whole  group  of  phenome- 
na, and,  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  principles,  we  go  to  the  work 
of  cure  without  a  doubt  or  hesitation.  There  is  no  other  mode  of 
practicing  medicine.  Or,  suppose  the  anatomist  to  attempt  a  therar 
peutical  application  of  his  own  materialism,  physiological  and  patho- 
logical ;  could  he  even  begin  to  consider  the  condition  of  disease,  or 
the  nature  of  its  treatment  1 

703.  The  legitimate  objects  of  morbid  anatomy  are,  to  expound  the 
sensible  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  instruments  of  morbid 
action,  the  lesions  of  structure,  ana  other  new  formations,  which  may 
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supervene  upon  diseaBe.  These  it  associates  with  what  had  heen  de- 
termined  by  the  phenomena  during  life  as  to  the  essential  patho- 
logical conditions ;  and,  when  doubtful  cases  may  arise,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms,  should  the  physical  results  occur  which  have  been 
found  to  be  the  regular  sequelsB  of  certain  known  pathological  states, 
it  is  then  that  morbid  anatomy  reflects  its  posthumous  light  with  vari« 
ous  degrees  of  importance.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  morbid  anatomy 
can  be  of  no  advantage,  so  long  as  the  symptoms,  the  true  indices  oif 
disease,  may  be  absent  in  any  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  nature, 
till  the  patient  is  aeain  subjected  to  ihe  scrutiny  of  the  scalpel. 

AH  physical  resiuts  stand  as  the  ultimate  signs  that  a  certain  mode 
of  action  had  existed,  since  these  are  the  consequences  of  that  action, 
of  which  the  vital  signs  had  been  the  attendants,  an4  which  had  form- 
ed the  sole  ground  of  that  pathological  induction,  which,  after  a  series 
of  observations,  the  physical  products  illustrate,  and  are  taken  merely 
as  an  indication  that  these  vital  signs,  the  basis  of  pathological  induc- 
tions, had  been  present. 

704.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  materialism  inculcated  by 
morbid  anatomy  destroys  all  rational  attempts  at  pathological  indue* 
tions  during  the  treatment  of  disease;  since,  if  the  true  import  of  the 
vital  sisns  depend  upon  the  ultimate  contingency  supposed,  no  just 
conclusions  can  be  formed,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  disease,  or  the 
mode  of  treatment,  till  the  patient  is  dead.  This,  it  will  be  allowed, 
is  repugnant  to  reason;  from  which  it  will  follow  that  the  premises 
are  wrong,  and  that  true  pathology  reposes  upon  the  vital  emanations 
of  disease  (§  756,  b). 

705,  a.  It  is,  then,  upon  the  symptoms  of  disease,  its  remote  causes, 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  that  we  are  to  depend  in  reaching  all 
practical  knowledge  of  any  individual  case,  ana,  therefore,  all  cases 
of  disease.  But,  since  the  physical  products  of  disease,  which  are 
comprised  under  morbid  anatomy,  are  the  results  of  the  same  prop- 
erties and  actions  upon  which  the  vital  phenomena  depend,  they 
form  an  ultimate  and  subordinate  source  of  information ;  and  since 
they  concur,  more  or  less,  with  the  primary  remote  causes  of  disease 
in  ultimately  modifying  the  phenomena,  it  is  important  to  know,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  extent  of  their  influence  in  this  respect 

705,  h,  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  practical  use  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  is  the  knowledge  it  supplies  of  the  tendency  of  certain 
pathological  conditions  to  result  in  the  formation  of  physi<»l  products, 
or  in  disorganization ;  thus  giving  that  direction  and  energy  to  prac- 
tice that  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  supervention  of  these 
deplorable  consequences  of  disease.*  A  second  important  practical 
advantage  is  the  discrimination  which  morbid  anatomy  enables  us 
to  make  between  those  phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  simple 
morbid  conditions,  and  such  as  depend  upon,  or  are  modified  by,  the 
supervention  of  physical  products. 

706.  Morbid  anatomy  can  never  alter  the  general  principles  whick 
it  may  have  assisted  in  forming.  When,  for  example,  the  nature  of 
common  inflammation  is  ascertained  in  one  part,  principles  are  estab- 
lished which  are  applicable  to  this  disease  m  all  other  parts,  and  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  varieties  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  interrogating  the  particular  phenomena  in  each  individual 
case,  and  the  treatment  adapted  accordingly.     The  great  principles 
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will,  of  coarse,  be  always  under  the  modifying  influence  of  the  phe- 
nomena from  which  they  have  been  deduced,  according  as  the  princi- 
pal phenomena  may  fluctuate. 

707.  When  the  structure  of  parts  becomes  deranged,  or  the  proper- 
ties of  life  are  yerv[ing  toward  an  extinction,  we  have  totally  a  new 
order  of  things.  Fawological  principles  are  then  upon  the  decline, 
and  therapeutics  is  more  or  less  afloat,  and  without  compass,  on  the 
broad  ocean  of  experiment.  The  organic  being  is  ^ndamentally 
changed  in  his  structure,  and  the  laws  by  which  he  is  naturally  gov- 
erned are  more  or  less  broken  up.  And  I  may  also  add,  without  in- 
tending to  discourage  its  legitimate  pursuit,  that  here  it  is  that  mor- 
bid anatomy  begins,  and  has  reared  its  pathological  fabric  on  the  ru- 
ins of  organization. 

708.  Whenever  morbid  anatomy  has  been  in  the  ascendant,  the 
practice  of  medicine  has  been  either  experimental  and  empyrical,  or 
has  run  into  a  mere  system  of  ^*  watching,"  or  what  was  anciently 
denominated  "  a  meditation  upon  death."  We  need  only  turn  to  the 
present  state  of  medicine  in  the  Capital  of  France  for  a  melancholy 
exemplification  of  what  I  now  state,  and  which  J.^have  sej  fprth  ex- 
tensively in  my^Ssay^oif  the  WritTngs  Of  Tioufs. 

709.  The  foregoing  section  leads  me  to  a  review  of  the  past,  and 
CO  inquire  how  far  events  have  justified  my  former  conclusions  as  to 
the  superiority  of  American  practice,  and  of  American  medical  edu- 
cation, over  European,  as  expressed  in  my  Essay  on  the  Comparative 
Menu  of  the  Hippocratic  ana  Anatomical  Schools,  I  had  deprecated 
more  especially  the  corruptions  of  French  medical  philosophy,  and 
was  led  to  remark,  that,  "  already  our  young  men  are  crowding  the 
schools  of  the  French  Metropolis  in  pursuit  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy;  and  immuring  themselves  within  the 
walls  of  Parisian  hospitals,  to  contemplate  the  worst  ravages  of  dis- 
ease upon  subjects  of  broken-down  constitutions,  and  who  have  pass- 
ed the  ordeal  of  French  hospital  practice.  They  return  home  with 
Gallic  pathology,  and  the  results  of  Gallic  therapeutics,  which  they 
could  not  realize  in  their  own  country,  and  will  never  witness  again 
but  by  carrying  out  the  principles  which  have  supplied  them  with  their 
means  of  information." 

It  is  true  that  a  few  have  been  not  a  little  employed  in  dissemina- 
ting these  corruptions  in  this  stable  land  of  sound  medical  philoso- 
phy ;  but,  neverdieless,  I  am  still  able  to  repeat,  that,  "  What  Amer- 
icans have  received  from  the  devotees  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  or  from 
such  as  would  make  Chemistry  the  basis  of  organic  science,  has  only 
tended  to  show  them  more  distinctly,  that  the  phenomena  of  life,  in 
their  various  relations,  are  the  true  foundation  of  principles  in  med- 
icine" (§  350-350},  744,  821,  830). 

And  now,  having  obtained  the  requisite  permission  from  one  ven- 
erable in  years,  profound  in  science,  and  long  eminent  as  an  ex- 
pounder and  teacher  of  medicine,  and  practically  familiar  with  Euro- 
pean habits,  I  shall  here  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
did  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  myself,  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
April  5th,  1846.*     I  am  immediately  prompted  to  this  step  by  the 

*  In  allnding  to  my  Defsniv  of  thx  Mjcdical  PROFZSixoif  of  tbx  Uititxd  STATif, 
Professor  Caldwell  goes  on  to  remark  that, 
"  On  perhaps  every  part  of  your  unsparing  career  tbroagfaoat  your  task,  from  begin> 
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manner  in  which  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  has 
been  lately  presented  to  the  World  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  thus  instrumental  in 

nmg  to  end,  my  senthnenta  ftooompany  yoa,  and  probably  on  one,  at  l^ait,  leave  yoa  a 
little  in  the  rear.  I  allude  to  the  practical  aupenarUv  Which  the  physicians  of  oar  own 
coxmtry  hold,  in  General,  over  thoae  of  Europe,  and  1  preinme  also,  of  coarse,  of  every 
ottier  portion  of  the  globe. 

"  Respecting  the  treatment  of  chronic  complaints  I  forbear  to  speak ;  becaase  my  knowl- 
edge on  that  point  is  less  fall  and  thoroagh,  and  therefore  my  opinion  less  positive.  Bat, 
in  their  rational,  skillinl,  bold,  and  sacoessfcd  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  particulariy  of 
the  clBMsea  febres  and  pklegmantt,  the  physicians  of  the  United  States  are  incomparably 
superior  to  any  Europeans  whose  practice  I  have  either  witnessed  in  penMm,  or  read  of 
in  hooks.  That  this  is  true  in  relation  to  American  complaints  cannot  be  denied.  Nor, 
in  my  opinion,  is  it  less  true  in  respect  to  those  of  transatwntic  countries. 

"  Of  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge  to  be  relied  upon,  I 
am  most  partial  to  the  practice  ofcertain  Dublin  gentlemen,  and  of  those  in  some  parts  of 
Italy.  In  their  treatment  of  disease  they  have  often  reminded  me  of  home.  And  of  all 
the  practice  I  have  ever  witnessed,  that  of  Paris  is  the  most  ine£Bcient  and  miserable. 
Yet  is  it  this  Parisian  school  in  which  American  pupils  are  most  anxious  and  proud  to  be 
educated,  and  to  which  they  are  advised  to  repair ;  and  most  unwisely  and  inconsiderate- 
ly advised.  As  far  as  /^  practice  of  medicine  is  concerned,  if  they  do  not  there  leam  how 
to  km  the  sick  themselves,  thev  learn,  or  may  leam,  to  perfection,  the  art  of  alkrwing 
their  complaints  to  kill  them.  Never  have  I  witnessed  m  Paris  a  single  well-directed 
Herculean  blow  attempted  in  a  case  of  fever.  The  battle  was  always  fought  in  a  Lillipu- 
tian manner.  Nor,  were  I  to  say  the  same  in  relation  to  English  and  Scotch  practice, 
would  it  be  easy  to  refute  the  assertion.  It  is  a  well-known  truth,  that  Exuopean  phy- 
sicians of  evenr  nation,  who  migrate  to  America,  are,  on  their  first  removal,  incompetent 
to  the  successral  treatment  of  the  complaints  of  the  ooonby ;  nor  can  any  thing  but  ezpe- 
rience  render  them  competent  to  it. 

"  It  is  undeniable,  that  the  physicians  of  Europe  are,  in  the  matSf  very  far  finm  being 
an  able  and  elevated  body  of  men.  Strike  off  me  few,  I  migfat  say  the  comparatively 
very  few,  who  alone  give  lustre  and  standing  to  the  profession,  and  the  remaining  'mill- 
ion' will  be  found  to  be  positively  and  strikingly  the  revene;  a  very  ordinary  body,  pos- 
sessing not  an  element  a£  distinction  on  the  ground  of  either  teUeni  or  aiteeinments.  And 
the  same  is  true  in  relation  to  the  pupils  whom  I  have  seen  in  attendance  on  the  Euro- 
pean schools.  A  majority  of  them,  which  may  b#  called  vatt,  are,  in  appearance,  far  infe- 
rior to  the  pupils  of  our  own  schools.  Nor  have  I  the  least  reason  to  believe  them  much, 
if  any  less,  imerior  in  mind  than  they  are  in  person.  In  proof  of  this,  the  American  pu- 
rtls,  whom  I  have  seen  in  attendance  on  foreign  schools  of  medicine,  were,  in  no  ordinary 
legree,  the  finest  young  men  belonging  to  the  classes ;  the  foremost,  I  mean,  in  every  es- 
sential attribute  or  standing.  Of  this  they  were  themselves  confident  and  proud ;  and  so 
was  L 

"  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  mtus  of  phjrsicians  in  Europe  are,  in  any  respect,  superior 
to  the  maas  in  the  United  States.  In  their  treatment  of  disease,  I  fearlessly  repeat  that 
they  are  decidedly  inferior.  On  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  west  not  less  than  the  east, 
there  exist  in  the  Faculty  the  eminent  few,  who,  in  talents  and  knowledge,  are  neariy  on 
a  par ;  the  Americans,  however,  being  at  once  the  most  efficient,  most  rational,  and  most 
SQccessful  practitioners. 

"  WMe  I  yield  to  no  one,  therefore,  in  the  estimate  I  place  on  the  leading  ffhvncians 
of  Europe,  I  cannot  admit  that  those  of  the  United  States  are  in  any  respect  ttieir  inferi- 
ors. And  I  should  deem  myself  unwor&y  my  Hrth-right,  were  I  not  to  discountenance 
the  wordy  tirade  poured  out  so  superabundantly  in  certain  quarters,  in  disparagement  of 
the  education  and  standing  of  the  great  body  of  American  physicians. 

"  For  the  inferiority  of  the  mass  of  European  physicians  a  plain  and  substantial  reason 
inay  be  assigned :  they  are  enslaved  by  precedent  and  trammeled  in  mind,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  independent  thinkers.  And  I  need  hardly  add,  where  independence  of  thought 
is  wanting,  so  are  vigor  and  efficacy  of  thou^t" 

"  An  overwhelming  ma\oirity  of  the  physicians  of  Europe  reside  and  practice  in  country 

{>laces,  villages,  and  small  towns.  And,  as  already  alleged,  they  are,  ab  origine,  more  or 
ess  of  an  inferior  CM^  Their  education  is  also  inferior.  Hence,  conscious  of  their  inferior- 
ity, they  look  upward  for  light  and  direction,  ^ndfoUow  those  whom  they  acknowledge  as 
their  superiors.  In  this  they  but  confonn  to  the  European /otAt&n,  accoraing  to  yvhick  the- 
lower  oraers  of  society  do  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  higher,  and  walk  in  their  footsteps.  So 
true  is  all  this  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  medical  commoners  in  the  Old  World,  who  venture 
to  think  in  any  other  way  than  by  authority  of  some  writer  or  teacher ;  whom  they  obey 
and  adhere  to  aa  retainers  do  to  their  feudal  lords.  I  need  hardly  subjoin,  that  in  a  con- 
dition so  humiliating,  it  is  impossible  for  physicians  to  rise  to  emmence. 

"  Much  of  this,  however,  yon  have  yourself  stated  in  yoar  *  Defense  of  the  Profession,'  or 
elsewhere.  But  I  am  not  apprised  ot  yoar  having  stated  that  the  American  youth  can  be 
much  better  educated  in  their  own  ooontry  than  in  any  foreign  one.  Yet  is  the  fact  un- 
questionably true.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  narrow-minded,  selfish  assertion. 
The  real  proximate  elements  of  medicine  are  more  thoRyugfaly  taught  in  some  American 
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obliterating  unmerited  reproach,  and  in  inspiring  ray  medical  coun- 
trymen with  that  conBciousnesfl  of  worth,  and  self-respect,  and  Be]f> 
dependence,  which  they  are  so  eminently  entitled  to  enjoy. 

schoob,  than  in  any  Enropean  one*  I  have  ever  Tinted.  Thia  ia  ea]>eciB]l]r  tnie  m  relm> 
tioB  to  the  Princ^U$  or  Tkiiotopk^  of  medicine ;  witboot  an  acqaaintanoe  widi  which 
the  practice  of  the  ^raleaskm  ia  razik  quackery." 

I  oaTo  no  diapoaition  to  pnnoe  the  foregoing  subject  beyond  what  may  seem  expedient 
for  the  defenaive  pnrpoaea  which  common  ioatice  nreei  upon  an  iiyiured  right  The  aoope 
of  remark  ia  therelbre  designed  to  extend  nur  beyood  thoae  domeatic  relationa  which  mi^ 
be  adjuated  without  foreign  aid.  Bot  oor  own  aelf-repRMch  waa  not  the  oflapring  of  ooo- 
acioes  degradation.  It  waa  bat  tiie  aeqael  of  diadain  which  proapectiTe  greataeaa  nerer 
fails  to  encoonter  on  its  triunphanl  march.  The  aaperaiona  of  the  mother-coontiy  had 
been  received  in  the  dignity  of  silence,  and  they  who  ondertook  the  game  at  home  calcn- 
lated  to  win  through  an  imaginarv  acquiescence  in  foreign  diplomacy  and  an  accustomed 
non-resistance.  All  that  waa  noue  in  our  land  had  been  the  subject  of  unmitigated  acorn ; 
and  so  it  progreaaed  under  the  blandishments  of  diplomatic  skill.  I  will  not  point,  in  tea* 
timony  of  this,  to  the  "  London  Clnarterly,"  or  politica],  or  other  jcmmala  of  inferior  note ; 
but  that  which  has  reigned  supreme  in  the  wond  of  lettws  unfolda  an  aaxmnt  of  proof  at 
which  Honor  and  Humanity  hang  their  heads  in  shame.  The  blows  huTe  not  fallen  upon 
the  imbecile  and  weak.  That  ia  the  coward's  work,  and  would  have  yielded  noduog  to 
the  final  cause.  A  nation  baa  been  the  intended  victim,  and  therefiara  a  natioa'a  pnde 
has  been  the  target  The  critique  upon  Channing  in  that  National  work,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  for  April,  1830,  is  alone  enough  to  dishonor  any  country,  M  any  age. 

I  shall,  therefore,  briefly  sustain  the  foregoing  comparative  estimate  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession, in  a  limited  application  to  "the  Motber-Oountry."  I  complain  not  of  any  other; 
and  revere  the  ancestor  as  a  fading  luminary,  of  the  largest  magnitude,  whoae  reaplen- 
dent  light  has  .only  paaaed  into  other  regiona  to  advance  the  welfare  of  other  worlds.  I 
shall  sustain  the  oompariaoo,  I  say,  bv  a  Quotation  of  one  of  many  analogous  comments 
that  have  latel]^  appeared  in  a  medical  won  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  orade  of  the 
British  Profession,— the  Lokbon  Lanckt. 

In  speaking  of  the  exiating  state  of  medicine  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  repreaenting 
British  '*  worka  on  pathology  and  the  practice  of  medicine  aa  deficient  in  origmality  and 
richness  of  materials,"  the  veteran  editor  aims  his  Lancet  at  the  very  foundation.  "  Look," 
he  says,  *'  at  the  state  of  British  pathcdogy  I  Of  what  does  the  gteat  mi^rity  of  our  hooka 
on  thia  subject  consist  t  Of  compilations ;  of  did  views  cooked  up  aa  new  insooveries ;  of 
annotated  tranalationa;  or,  at  best  of  able  and  comprehensive  digests  of  materials  that  were 
already  before  the  public  in  other  forma." — London  Ltmeet,  May  6, 1843.  And  mav  I  not 
adduce,  in  support  of  the  Lancet,  what  I  have  said  in  former  sections  of  the  re/erence 
and  surrender  of  British  medicine  to  the  laboratory  of  a  German  chemist  (6  349,  d,  370k 
676,  878)  T 

Shall  Americana,  therefore,  co  on  to  decry  Ae  efibrta  of  their  own  medical  acholars, 
degrade  the  whole  profession  c»  their  own  country,  and  sacrifice  their  own  medical  litera- 
ture for  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  present  medical  Utereture  of  Great  Britain  T  It  ia 
not  mine  to  comolain  of  Britiah  critica  for  promulgating  what  could  not  be  concealed ;  and, 
doubtleas,  it  is  toe  only  remedy  for  profesaioual  apathy,  the  only  stimulus  to  "  medical  re- 
form,^' the  only  motive  for  "  Pariiamentary  action,"  and  the  only  means  of  extending  edu- 
cation and  of  rescuing  the  practice  of  medicine  from  the  handa  of  "  €motkeeark$.** 

There  baa  been  no  oocaaion  for  vindictive  motive ;  which  never  faua  to  tarnish  truth  or 
polish  error.  The  common  ends  of  life  are  known  to  all,  and  each  in  his  place,  in  the  scale 
of  coitocieoce,  weighs,  to  the  weisfat  of  a  thought  the  right  and  the  wrong.  What  waa 
once  true  is  trae  forever;  and  notoing  has  atood  the  test  of  troth  Eke  the  great  elementa 
of  national  decline.  In  vain  do  we  point  to  our  foimer  greatoess,  and  call  for  help  upon 
the  past  The  very  power  of  example  ia  gone.  What  was  noble,  waa  virtuous,  waa 
intellectual  baa  passed  to  other  regions,  is  cherished  and  honored  in  other  climes.  It  ia 
lost  only  to  the  land  of  its  biriiL 

While,  therefore,  we  adopt  whatever  is  valuable  from  abroad,  let  us  have  a  literature 
of  our  own,  based  upon  American  observation,  American  induatiy,  and  American  geoiua. 
But  aa  I  formeriy  said,  let  us  remember  the  admonitiona  of  history,  that  when  mtiona 
have  begun  to  trample  upon  the  past,  to  reject  its  experience,  and  to  atrike  out  new  sjrs- 
tema  of  observing  Nature,  it  haa  oeen  the  moat  certain  preaage  of  approaching  imbecility, 
and  of  that  ultimate  foil  to  whidi  all  are  deatUied.  Wban  the  great  revolution  shall  have 
reached  the  Geniua  of  Philoaophy— "  to  Kpanarov  n/f  ^ikooo^iaf '— tiie  last  vial  of  wrath  ia 
emptied,  and  that  nation  is  irretrievably  gone.  This  is  humiUatmg  to  pride,  and  may  have 
been  deaigned  as  one  of  its  correctives.  But  since  it  u  to  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence, 
it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that  aa  a  nation  approaches  its  chaotic  state,  those  who 
may  be  in  the  ascendant  are  bound  neither  to  counteract  tibe  order  of  nature,  nor  to  suf- 
fer their  own  prosperity  to  be  blighted  by  the  mxidew.  Ambition  must  follow  the  beaten 
path  of  philcaopfay .  The  denunciation  of  past  experience  is  the  ambition  of  egotism,  which 
erecta  its  innovationa  upon  error,  and  imbuea  them  with  superstition  and  abaurdities. 

I  say,  therefore,  let  ua  have,  at  least  a  medical  literature  of  our  own.  There  ia  noth- 
ing that  will  contribute  Uke  it  to  the  nationality  of  Americans,  nothmg  that  will  inspire  so 
extonaively  the  coltare  of  other  aoienoea,  promote  the  advancement  and  refinement  of  the 
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Other,  and  perhaps  I  should  say  more  important  objects,  are  con* 
templated  by  this  note,  and  which  form  no  small  part  of  the  interests 
of  medicine.  They  are  the  same  which  I  have  had  uninterruptedly 
in  view.     They  are  those  which  are  intended  to  designate  the  oonse- 

Suences  of  spurious  systems.  Those  systems  and  their  results  must  be 
isplayed;  and  that,  too,  in  connection  with  what  may  be  designed  as 
substitutes.  Nor  is  there  any  inquiry  in  which  this  method  is  so  in- 
dispensable as  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  Truth  would  never 
obtain,  till  the  '*lion  shall  lay  down  with  the  lamb,"  unless  the  In- 
stitutes of  Organic  Nature  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast  with  the 
devices  of  art.  It  has  been  tried  from  the  day  when  Hippocrates 
evolved  the  philosojphy  of  medicine  from  Nature  herself,  ana  dragged 
it  from  the  midst  of  error  and  superstition.  It  has  been  tried,  I  say, 
in  vain.  The  present  times  bear  me  witness  of  the  fact.  The-mind 
must  enjoy  ready  means  of  comparison.  Nay,  more,  the  compar- 
isons must  be  planned,  matured,  logical,  and  irresistible.  Such,  only, 
can  grive  stability  to  medicine ;  can,  only,  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
truth.  I  have  made  the  attempt :  I  do  but  say  a  humble  attempt. 
I  design  it  as  an  example  for  more  able  pens;  and  ever  consistent 
and  firm  in  the  views  which  I  have  now  expressed,  I  would  cheer- 
fully become,  upon  my  own  method,  the  victim  of  a  better  philosophy. 
I  would  have  corruptions,  speculations  of  all  kind,  swept  vnth  an  un- 
sparing hand  from  the  tablet  of  organic  nature ;  and  while,  therefcnre, 
whatever  I  may  have  attempted  shall  remain  unrefuted,  uninvalidated, 
or  however  it  may  receive  approval,  or  be  condemned  without  *^  the 
ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true  until  the  contrary 
is  clearly  shown''  (§  376},  a),  I  shall  suffer  the  method  of  inquiry  to 
remain  undisturbed,  the  exposures  of  error  to  hold  firm  their  places, 
in  any  future  editions  of  this  work ;  that  they  may  unceasingly  con- 
tribute to  their  original  objects,  and  admonish  the  pretender,  that  some 
one  more  competent  to  the  task  may  fasten  upon  him  a  universal 
verdict  of  guilt  They  -wiW  therefore  remain,  as  a  safeguard  to  med- 
icine, till  £e  corruptions  be  shown  to  bear  on  their  front  the  broad 
seal  of  Nature. 

,  Qsefol  and  omam«nUl  arti,  nothing  that  will  so  effectaally  confinn  and  carry  forward  that 
elevated  rank  which  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  have  already  won  for 
tiiemsehres  in  the  hearts  of  their  coontrymen.  We  have,  indeed,  Already  the  toondation 
of  snch  a  literatore  in  the  mnltifaiioas  writing  of  the  hard-thinking  men  of  America ;  and 
it  is  this  very  Eteratore,  and  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the  American 
Medical  Profession,  their  indomitable  industry,  their  weU-directed  skill,  and  their  discreet 
and  dignified  bearing,  which  give  them  higher  rank,  greater  influence  in  society,  than  any 
other  class.  Look  where  we  may,  we  shall  be  lUiely  to  find  the  medical  man  foremost  in 
enterprise,  taming  night  bto  day,  leading  in  measures  for  the  public  health  and  for  ita 
general  prosperity,  cturbing  the  impetuosity  of  error  and  superstition,  rearing  and  conse- 
crating  temples  to  the  Divinities  of  Healtti  wherever  a  dozen  worshipers  can  be  found, 
and  stretchixM[  out  an  influence  which  awakens  all  the  elements  of  learning  and  industry. 
It  is  the  Profession  akme  which  is  not  true  to  itself. 

In  all  that  I  have  now  said,  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  undne  paxtialiltes,  for  I  am  un- 
der no  obligation  to  any  poxtbn  of  my  profession  in  America,  or  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic ;  while  I  am  actuated  by  the  deepest  sense  of  eratitnde  to  some  foreign  countries  that 
can  be  inspired  in  a  man  of  literary  habits.  To  tnose  countries  I  am  the  more  indebted 
as  liiey  are  always  jost  to  my  native  land,  do  honor  to  her  scholars,  and  are  the  great 
abodes  of  learning  and  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  in  all  the  instances  I  have  endeavored 
to  speak  according  to  my  conviotions  of  the  truth,  and  the  demands  of  mv  subjects ;  ever 
sacrificing  self  to  those  primary  oljjecta.  If  there  may  seem  to  have  been  asperity,  I 
trust  it  will  be  (bond  in  the  facta  themselves,  and  in  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  oon- 
dusions  at  which  I  have  arriwd. 
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INFLAMMATION  AND  FEVER. 

710,  a,  I  PROCEED  to  illustrate  the  most  important  principles  in  med- 
icine, by  considering  those  which  are  especially  relative  to  infiamma- 
tion  Bx\d  Jever;  the  two  orders  of  disease,  indeed,  which  make  up  the 
great  amount  of  human  maladies,  and  form  the  great  outlets  of  life. 
The  few  diseases  which  do  not  fall  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  fore- 
going denominations  are  least  important  in  a  practical  sense,  and  least 
understood  in  their  pathology.  Nevertheless,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  apply  to  the  pathology  of  inflammation  and  fever 
will  greatly  aid  our  mterpretation  of  the  essential  changes  which  con- 
stitute the  pathological  conditions  of  other  affections. 

710.  b»  Inflammation  and  fever  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
one  disease,  and  they  who  have  considered  them  distinct  affections 
have  offered  no  analysis  by  which  their  individuality  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  by  which  each  complaint  may  be  readily  distinguished  in 
practice.  Important  evils  to  the  sick  are  therefore  in  constant  prog- 
ress from  this  source  alone ;  and  when  there  is  added  to  it  the  entire 
darkness  in  which  venous  congestion  has  been  shrouded,  both  in  its 
absolute  pathology  and  as  it  modifies  fever  and  the  recognized  forms 
of  inflammation,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  vast  opening  is  here  pre- 
sented for  the  improvement  of  medical  philosophy,  ana  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  man  (§  787). 

INFLAMMATION. 

711.  I  shall  first  state  the  outlines  of  inflammation,  and  its  essential 
pathological  characters ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  its 
rise  in  purely  physiological  conditions,  and  holds  its  progress  and  de- 
cline under  the  same  great  natural  laws  of  the  constitution  (§  137, 
149-152,  638). 

712.  Unlike  idiopathic  fever,  which  is  a  universal  disease  of  the 
body,  inflammation  is  always  local  (§  143,  148).  Fever,  however,  is 
ofl:en  complicated  with  inflammation  of  one  or  more  organs  at  or  near 
its  commencement,  and  the  local  disease  may  precede  the  constitu- 
tional one,  and  even  become  the  exciting,  though  not  the  predisposing ^ 
cause  of  it  (§  645,  650,  651, 653).  More  frequently,  however,  inflam- 
mations spring  up  during  the  progress  of  idiopathic  fever,  and  oflen 
attack  and  disorganize  many  important  parts  in  rapid  succession. 
Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  fever  exists  long  without  this  greater  foe 
making  its  appearance,  and  adding  seriously  to  the  difliculties  and 
dangers  of  the  case  (§  779). 

713.  Owing  to  the  foregoing  complications,  the  capital  mistake  is 
often  made  of  regarding  the  local  affection  as  the  essential  or  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  constitutional  fever.  Such  patholo^ts  assume, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  fever  and  inflammation, 
and  that  both,  therefore,  are  equally  and  always  local  diseases.  But 
this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  those  who  depend  less  on  morbid  anatomy, 
and  study  Nature  in  her  living  aspects  (§  699).  The  single  symptom 
which  has  given  to  fever  its  name  has  been  a  main  cause  of  the  con 
fusion  which  prevails  upon  this  subject  (§  589  b,  764,  &c.). 
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714.  iDflammatioTis  of  much  activity  generally  disturb,  but  very  va- 
riously,  the  functions  of  many  distant  organs;  but  the  sympathetic 
•devolopments  which  spring  up  have  mostly,  a  different  pathological 
condition  from  the  primary  disease,  and  such  as  ai;p  truly  inflamma- 
tory are  limited  to  a  few  parts ;  while  all  parts  are  affected  in  fever, 
and  with  pathological  conditions  more  or  less  alike. 

In  chronic  inflammations,  sympathies  are  more  slowly  and  less  ex- 
tensively produced,  or  not  at  all  where  more  acute  forms  would  occa- 
sion great  constitutional  disturbance;  even  when  the  brain  or  other 
important  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  the  chronic  variety  (§  14  o). 

Acute  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prone  to  give  rise,  at  its 
early  stage,  to  what  is  called /ebrile  action,  ox  fiver  (§  134,  139,  140, 
150).  But  this  kind  of  "  fever"  is  purely  si^mpathetic^  never  pre- 
cedes the  local  affection,  and  is  mostly  remArkable  for  a  simple  ex- 
citement of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  whil^  in  idiopathic  fever,  the 
most  violent  excitement  often  takes  place  without  any  appreciable 
antecedent  local  complaint,  but  simultineously  with  the  general  ex- 
citement all  the  organs  appear  to  hav^  become  involved  in  a  morbid 
process ;  and  now,  also,  inflammatk>n  may  as  suddenly  supervene  (§ 
143  b,  148).  The  febrile  condit^n  proves  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
other  mode  of  disease,  in  som^  p&ut  predisposed  to  the  inflammatory 
process  (§  674,  d). 

It  appears,  therefore,  tUt  great  confusion  has  prevailed  upon  this 
all-important  subject,  apd  that  causes  have  been  mistaken  for  effects, 
and  effects  for  causes  The  excitement  of  the  heart  and  arteries  at- 
tendant on  inflammation  appears  to  have  engrossed  attention,  inquiry 
to  have  stopped  s^ort  as  to  all  other  organs,  and  a  comparison  to  have 
been  alone  ma^o  between  the  general  arterial  excitement  of  inflam- 
mation and  tVat  which  is  attendant  on  fever.  In  one  affection  the 
general  excrement  may  be  almost  the  only  element  of  disease  beyond 
the  local  cause ;  in  the  other  it  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of 
eiemenlii  distributed  throughout  the  body  (§  487  A,  685,  686). 

Again,  it  is  fundamental  with  inflammation,  that  the  sympathetic 
development  of  general  arterial  excitement  will  subside  as  soon  as  ;he 
lo;al  inflammation,  or  primary  cause,  is  removed  ;  but,  in  fever,  the 
whole  disease  continues  after  the  original  cause  is  removed.  The  or- 
gans of  circulation  may  be  long  subject  to  very  high  degrees  of  ex- 
citement, as  often  witnessed  in  Vie  intermittent  fever,  without  a  shade 
of  inflammation  presenting  itself  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
And  how  clear  the  characteristic  distinction,  that  in  intermittent  fever 
the  excitement  not  only  disappears  periodically,  but  according,  also, 
to  the  type  of  the  fever,  while  in  inflammation  it  remains  till  the  local 
cause  is  removed ;  when,  also,  the  whole  disease  is  at  an  end.  But 
violent  inflammations  which  coexist  with  intermittent  fever  may  be 
entirely  subdued,  and  yet  the  fever  proceed  uninterruptedly.  Again, 
it  is  a  common  circumstance  that  all  idiopathic  fevers  are  mtroduced 
by  a  chill ;  while  such  is  rarely  the  case  with  inflammations.  The 
chill,  too,  and  of  great  severity,  may  attend  every  paroxysm  of  a  long- 
continued  intermittent. 

715.  When  inflammation  gives  rise  to  general  arterial  excitement,  it 
is  in  part  by  continuous,  and  in  part  by  remote  sympathy  (§  498-500). 
The  latter  is  mostly  concerned  in  developing  the  general  results. 
The  nervous  power  being  excited  in  the  brain  and  spmal  cord,  is  re- 
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fleeted  upon  the  Heart  and  capillary  blood- vesselB  of  the  wbole  syAtem. 
That  power,  thus  reflected,  proves  a  stimulant  to  these  organs,  by 
which  their  action  is  increased,  and  otherwise  modified  (§  188,  205, 
226,  480-485).  •Again,  the  same  primary  inflammation  which  thus 
calls  up  a  general  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system,  may  be  si- 
multaneously producing  inflammation  of  some  other  and  distant  part, 
through  the  same  process  of  remote  sympathy.  That  second  part 
may  have  been  predisposed  to  inflammation  by  some  external  remote 
cause,  and  the  nervous  power  determined  upon  it  may  then  operate 
only  as  an  exciting  cause.  If  the  part  be  not  antecedently  preaispos- 
ed,  then  the  nervous  power  may  prove  the  predisposing  as  well  as  ex- 
citing cause,  or  thero  may  be  other  predisposing  causes  co-operating 
with  it  (§  143-150,  226,  484  h,  no.  6,  645,  652).  This  second  part, 
thus  sympathetically  influenced,  then  becomes  the  source  of  other 
sympathetic  influences ;  eo-operating,  in  this  way,  with  the  primary 
inflammation,  and  increasing  more  and  more  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  at  large,  and  d^^veloping  inflammation  in  other  parts, 
while,  also,  the  general  arteritd  excitement  is  a  supplementary  me- 
chanical cause.  The  circles  of  sympathy  now  become  very  complex, 
and  interwoven  with  each  other  (^  148) ;  and  yet,  through  the  same 
principle  of  remote  sympathy,  a  blovr  may  be  simultaneously  struck 
at  the  whole  by  one  decisive  imprebdion  from  a  single  remedy. 
Bloodletting,  for  instance,  will  do  it ;  but  ffie  operation  of  this  remedy, 
although  involving  the  agency  of  the "  nerVGnis  power,  is  diflerent,  m 
some  respects,  from  that  of  any  other  agent.  But,  suppose  it  may  be 
done  by  an  active  cathartic,  combined  with  a  niuseating  dose  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony.  The  pathological  states  of  th^  various  inflamed 
organs  are  every  where  nearly  or  considerably  alik^  A  single  rem- 
edy may,  therefore,  overthrow  at  once  the  whole  coniplex  condition 
of  disease  (§  137  J,  143  c,  d,  476^  A,  479,  481  g,  484  \  no.  5,  514, 
557  a,  929-934,  944  b,  948j. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  sympathy  in  rela- 
tion to  inflammation  is  applicable  to  the  predisposing  influence^  of  the 
remote  causes  of  fever  (§  148),  of  hydrophobia,  of  the  constitmional 
efiects  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  and  of  all  agents,  indeed,  which 
transmit  their  influences  to  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of  theur 
operation  (§  500,  535,  &c.,  657). 

716.  The  general  sympathetic  excitement  is  supposed  to  often  con- 
stitute a  state  of  general  inflammation.  But  this  is  an  error ;  since 
inflammation  is  always  confined  to  some  limited  part,  the  minute  ves- 
sels of  which,  and  not  the  larger  arteries  and  heart,  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  disease  (§  407  ft,  410,  411).  The  term  inflammatory  fe- 
ver is  also  objectionable,  as  being  significant  of  what  has  no  existence. 
The  term  constitutional  derangement  is  commonly  employed  to  denote 
the  sympathetic  disturbances  which  inflammation  may  inflict  upon 
parts  remote  from  its  own  location.  It  is  the  same  condition  that  goes 
under  the  denomination  oi fever  when  owing  to  the  sympathetic  influ- 
ences of  inflammation.  But,  unlike  idiopathic  fever,  per  ee,  it  embra- 
ces a  variety  of  morbid  conditions  in  diflerent  parts. 

717.  Inflammation  occurring  in  one  part  may  induce  the  same  dis- 
ease in  another,  and  this  last  in  a  third,  &c.,  independently  of  the  fore- 
going affection  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  often  happens,  also,  that 
some  sympathetic  derangement  will  disturb  the  system  far  more  ex- 
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teosively  tfaaii  tbe  primary  afiection.  The  heart  may  be  the  only  or- 
gan that  may  be  disposed  to  sympathize  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin ;  but,  when  the  action  of  the  former  important  organ  becomes 
disturbed,  though  only  its  irritability  be  increased  along  with  that  ot 
the  general  arterial  system,  it  may  develop  sympathetically,  and  by  a 
mechanical  impulse  of  blood,  extensive  derangements,  perhaps  inflam- 
mations, in  other  parts.  And  so,  in  the  same  vital  sense,  of  the  stom- 
ach, brain,  &c.,  wnen  one  of  those  organs  may  sympathize  with  some 
distant  inflammation  (§  139,  140,  525  c). 

718.  The  more  active  and  extensive  the  inflammation,  the  more 
important  the  ^art  afiected,  and  the  more  irritable  and  disposed  to 
sympathy  the  individual,  the  more  readily,  in  a  general  sense,  will  con- 
stitutional effects  ensue,  and  vice  versa  (§  139, 140,  597  d,  600  b).  Ex- 
ceptions are  seen  in  pleuritis  and  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces. 
But  only,  in  the  latter  case,  under  special  circumstances ;  probably  of 
primary  abdominal  disease,  when  the  secondary  affection,  which  is 
commonly  erysipelatous,  reacts,  in  its  turn,  sympathet;ically  (§  589,  b). 
The  special  sympathies  of  tissues  and  compound  organs  have  been 
already  considered  in  a  general  sense  (§  525-529).  As  it  respects 
inflammation,  a  predominance  is  seen  among  certain  organs,  as  the 
skin  and  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canaL  But  the  principle  is 
more  readily  comprehended  by  observing  its  operation  among  parts 
whose  natural  physiological  connections  are  strongly  pronounced,  as 
in  the  principal  organs  subservient  to  the  process  of  digestion  (§ 
129,  i).  The  sympathetic  results  may  not  be  inflammatory,  or  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  primary  disease ;  but  the  organs  which  thus  co- 
operate in  a  special  function  are  readily  disturbed  when  any  one  part 
of  the  system  is  invaded  by  disease,  and  as  readify  institute  reacting 
sympathies  among  each  other,  and  throughout  the  body  (§  514  h^  &c.). 
The  general  constitutional  afiection  is,  therefore,  often  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  habitual  association  of  the  action  of  different  organs 
while  in  health,  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  their  vital  constitution 
and  their  special  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  body  (§  129).  Owing, 
also,  to  the  special  modificationfi  of  the  vital  states  of  associated  or- 
gans, some  of  them  sympathize  more  readily  than  others  with  each 
other,  and  extend  their  influences  more  readily  and  powerfully  abroad 
(§  133,  &c.).  Thus,  the  small  intestine  occasions  sympathies  more 
readily  and  forcibly  than  the  large,  and  the  stomach  more  readily  than 
the  liver,  with  each  other.  But  these  morbid  sympathies  are  not  mu- 
tual among  the  parts  where  they  occur  most  readily,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  their  natural  sympathies.  Thus,  inflammation,  or  any  affec- 
tion, of  the  small  intestine  commonly  produces  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  th&  stomach ;  but  the  same  afiection  ha^ening  to  the  stom- 
ach will  not  equally  disturb  the  small  intestine.  GasUic  disease  read- 
ily deranges  the  liver ;  but  hepatic  afiections  do  not  as  readily  affect 
the  stomach. 

It  may  be  also  well  to  remark,  that  were  it  not  that  one  part  nat- 
urally sympathizes  with  others,  it  would  never  sympathize  with  them 
under  circumstances  of  disease  ;  no  more  than  m  plants  (§  447- 
461i). 

719.  Violent  sympathetic  disturbances  which  are  especially  relative 
to  the  nervous  system  often  spring  up-  from  simple  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  part,  as  convulsions  from 
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teething,  6cc.    These  conditions  have  been  confoonded  with  absolote 
inflammation  of  the  nenres  (§  626,  d). 

720.  Havioff  now  endeavored  to  define  the  outlines  which  distinguish 
fever  and  inflammation  from  each  other,  and  indicated,  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  important  general  attributes  of  inflammation,  I  shall 

Sroceed  to  examine  the  more  direct  characteristics  of  this  Protean 
isease ;  when,  also,  other  and  more  radical  contradistinctions  from 
the  pathology  of  fever  will  necessarily  arise. 

721,  a.  Inflammation  is  a  very  comprehensive  genus;  or,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  rather  said,  it  is  a  species  of  disease  which  embraces  a 
multitude  of  varieties. 

721,  6.  According  to  the  varieties,  it  is  divided  into  common  and 
ipecijic. 

In  its  most  simple  fomf,  as  arising  from  mechanical  injuries,  or  as 
manifested  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  catarrh,  &;c.,  it  is  distinguished  as 
common  inflammation  (§  662,  c). 

When  the  disease  presents  certain  peculiarities  that  are  not  attend- 
ant on  the  common  torm,  it  is  called  ipecific ;  as  in  small-pox,  scrof- 
ula, lues,  gout,  rheumatism,  &;c.,  and  in  all  cases  of  animaJ  and  veg- 
etable poisons  (f  650). 

722,  a.  Between  the  foregoing  characteristic  examples  of  common 
and  specific  inflammation,  there  is  a  vast  range  of  gradations,  which 
meet,  as  it  were,  together ;  so  that  it  is  evident  no  definite  line  exists, 
and  that  all  the  individuals  belong  to  a  common  family.  The  very 
extremes  ar^  so  much  alike,  that  they  may  be  compared  to  twins, 
which  we  may  mistake,  one  for  the  other,  at  a  superficial  glance,  or 
inay  only  know  them  apart  by  some  peculiarities  of  mind  or  manner;  . 
but  which  peculiarities,  ag^ain,  have  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
that  the  same  general  system  of  moral  and  physical  discipline  is 
adapted  to  each  of  the  twhis,  with  only  some  special  modifications  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  each. 

722,  5.  In  a  general  sense,  when  inflammation  is  produced  by  a 
single  cause,  it  appears  under  tha  same  modification  or  variety  (§ 
652).  But  when  two  or  more  predi&posing  causes  concur  in  estab- 
lishing the  morbid  change,  the  modification  thus  induced  will  be  de- 
termined more  or  less  according  to  their  combined  virtues  (§  652). 
Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  surfiatce  generally  produces  what  is  called 
common  inflammation.  But  it  will  also  act  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  acute  rheumatism,  which  is  a  l^pecific  form  ot  inflammation,  and 
therefore  possesses  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
forms.  Hence,  in  this  afiection  other  predisposing  onuses  are  con- 
cerned, the  principal  of  which  may  be  ingrafted  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, or  if  transitory,  may  have  begun  the  foundation  of  disease  in 
the  organs  of  digestion  (§  659,  661). 

722,  c.  Inflammation  is  also  modified  by  the  natural  pecuViarities 
of  the  vital  properties  in  the  different  tissues,  and  the  sympathetic 
influences  it  may  exert  will  often  depend,  both  as  to  kind  and  inten- 
sity, upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  inflamed,  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  compound  or?an  of  which  the  tissue  mav  form  a  component 
part  As  to  the  modifications  of  the  disease  and  the  sympathetic  in- 
fluences as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  good  examples  of  dif- 
ference occur  in  the  comparative  phenomena  and  sympathetic  effects 
of  pleurisy  and  phlebitis  (§  150,  160-162,  807,  809,  Ace). 
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As  to  the  modifications  of  common  or  specific  inflammation  which 
grow  out  of  the  combined  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties  of  par- 
ticular tissues  and  of  the  compound  organ  of  which  the  inflamed  tis- 
sue is  a  component  part,  we  have  numerous  and  striking  examples ; 
as  in  inflammations  of  the  brain,  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  &c. 

Again,  the  phenomena  will  be  varied  as  inflammation  may  afiect 
diflerent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  compound  organs  into  which  the  diflerent  parts 
may  enter.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal 
mucous  tissue,  wherever  it  contributes  to  variations  of  the  general 
structure  (§  135-140). 

722,  d.  From  all  that  has  been  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  those 
lesions  which  have  been  rejected  from  the  general  denomination  of  in- 
flammation by  Louis,  Andral,  Marshall  Hall,  &c.,  and  arranged  un- 
der the  designations  of  hyperaemia,  hypertiophy,  lesions  of  nutrition, 
irritation  from  'loss  of  blood,  contra-inflammatory  action,  &c.,  but  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  inflammation,  fall  natr 
urally  within  the  range  of  this  variable  afiection,  (§  725.  Also,  Med, 
and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  317-331,  712-715,  760,  &c.). 

723,  a.  Inflammation  is  also  divided  into  acftU  or  active  and  chronic  ; 
the  former  being  more  violent  than  the  latter,  comparatively  of  short 
duration,  and  commonly  distinguished  by  a  greater  variety  of  local 
results,  and  far  g^reater  constitutional  derangements. 

723,  b.  The  foregoing  patholoncal  states,  being  essentially  alike, 
run  into  each  other ;  so  much  so,  mdeed,  that  what  has  been  chronic 
mav  suddenly  become  acute,  and  pass  with  great  rapidity  through  the 
different  stages.  There  is,  therefore,  no  other  foundation  for  this  di- 
vision than  such  as  is  here  indicated. 

724,  I  am  now  conducted  to  an  analysis  of  this  disease,  and  shall 
consider  it, 

1.  In  its  most  simple  condition,  as  affecting  different  tissues. 

2.  As  affecting  diiSerent  parts  of  different  structures. 

3.  The  varieties  of  inflammation  in  respect  to  its  general  attributes. 

4.  The  sympathies  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 

5.  The  remote  and  pathological  causes  of  inflammation. 
The  first  four  problems  will  be  considered  connectedly. 

725,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  inflammation  is  attended  by  redness,  tK- 
mor,  keatf  and  pain.  They  were  once  supposed  to  be  essential  phe- 
nomena; but  either  may  be  absent,  particularly  exalted  heat  and 
pain.  Their  presence  or  absence,  intensity  or  mildness,  may  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  morbific  cause,  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  &;c. 
(§651,  722).  Thus,  there  is  no  redness  from  the  bite  of  a  musketoe, 
and  there  is  intense  itching  instead  of  the  exquisite  pain,  occasioned 
by  the  sting  of  a  bee.  None  will  deny  that  the  affection  resulting 
firom  the  latter  cause  is  exquisitely  inflammatory,  and  all  must  allow 
the  near  coincidence  between  the  two  affections.  By  this  analogy  we 
bring,  also,  the  white  nettle  rash,  the  white  gangrene,  scirrous  tu- 
mors, &c.,  under  one  general  pathological  condition  (§  722,  d), 

725,  b.  Again,  for  example,  in  respect  to  pain,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  affected,  and  upon  the  force  and  Kind 
ot  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  is  attended 
with  far  greater  pain  than  the  mucous ;  in  which  last  it  is  often  ab- 
sent   Simple  pneumonia  may  exist  to  an  alarming  extent  with  little 
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or  no  pain.  The  serous  tissne,  also,  possesses  only  colorless  blood- 
vessels in  its  healthy  state,  but  is  apt  to  become  more  florid  in  its  in- 
flammations than  the  mucous.  On  the  other  hand,  parts  which  have 
only  a  dormant  state  of  sensibility,  as  the  tendons,  bones,  ligaments, 
may  become  exquisitely  painful  when  inflamed,  and  more  so  when 
inflammation  is  produced  in  the  fibrous  tissues  by  a  lacerated  than 
an  incised  wound.  But  the  reverse  of  this  last  is  true  of  the  skin  (§ 
$52,  c).  It  is  also  worth  observing,  as  contributing  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  laws  of  life,  that  while  commtm  sensibilitv  is 
liable  to  be  exalted  in  inflammations,  specific  sensibility,  as  seeing, 
tasting,  feeling,  is  apt  to  be  diminished,  or  impaired  in  a  difierent  way 
from  common  sensibility  (^  133-137,  193-204). 

725,  c.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  increase  of  sensibility  is- 
only  a  contingent  result  of  inflammation.     This  property,  too,  is  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  drg^anic  functions;  and  a  part  is  quite  liable 
to  become  inflamed  when  all  its  principal  nervous  connections  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  separated  (§  188, 193, 205, 489, 500^,  746c,  <^). 

726.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  pulsation  in  the  inflamed  part, 
and  in  the  larger  arteries  leading  t6  it  (§  498,  516  d,  803).  In  all 
such  cases  the  extreme  capillary  arteries,  which  are  the  immediate 
instruments  of  the  disease,  and  which  naturally  carry  only  white  blood, 
haye  become  enlarged,  and  admit  the  red  globules.  This  transmis- 
sion, however,  of  the  red  globules  is  not  due  to  the  enlargement,  but 
to  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  vessels  to 
these  globules  (§  192,  384,  394,  396,  398,  399). 

728.  Like  the  arteries,  the  veins  of  an  inflamed  part  are  increased 
in  size ;  at  least  when  the  former  are  enlarged.  This  is  owing  to 
active  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  to  the  increased  volume  uf  blooo 
transmitted  to  them  (^  387,  786,  &c.). 

729,  a.  Common  inflammation,  when  it  goes  on  to  a  natural  ter 
mination,  and  in  its  greatest  latitude  of  simple  results,  may  be  distin 
guished  into  four  stages;  namely,  the  formative,  suppurative,  ulcera 
tive,  and  restorative^  or  granulating.    There  may  be  present,  there 
fore,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  only  the  formative  stage  (§  700, 
&;c.).     When  the  disease  does  not  advance  beyond  that  stage,  it  is 
said  to  terminate  by  resolution.     The  suppurative  and  restorative 
stages  form  the  most  simjple  natural  process  of  cure.     They  are  also 
subject  to  great  irregularities. 

Pathologists  have  generally  reckoned  the  adhesive  process  as  a  dis- 
tinct stage  of  inflammation.  It  vrill  be  seen,  however,  that  it  is  not 
founded  on  principle. 

729,  b.  The  curative  stages  of  inflammation,  whether  regular  or  ir- 
regular,  are  also  called  terminations  of  inflammation.  The  term  is  sig- 
nificant of  what  has  not  truly  happened ;  and,  as  words  have  often 
more  force  than  facts,  it  should  be  abolished.  There  is  great  practi- 
cal philosophy  concerned  about  the  mutations  of  disease  at  the  sev- 
eral regular  stages  of  inflammation,  and  in  all  the  modifications  to 
which  those  stages  are  liable.  There  is  but  one  termination  of  dis- 
ease, excepting  death.  Disease  remains,  however  altered  from  the 
formative  stage  of  inflammation,  till  nature  is  completely  restored 
(§  672,  733  c). 

730.  The  formative  stage  is  distinguished  more  or  less  by  the  char^ 
acteristics  dready  describKed. 
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The  suppurative  stage  is  introdaced  by  a  decline  of  all  tbe  symp* 
toms  of  the  formative  stage,  and  when  most  regular  there  is  a  pro- 
duction of  purulent  matter,  which  constantly  tends  to  a  more  com- 
plete removal  of  the  formative  stage. 

The  ulcerative  stage  is  more  or  lees  attendant  on  tbe  suppurative ; 
always  accompanies  the  formation  of  pus  exeepting  on  exposed  sur« 
faces,  when  it  may  be  present  or  al>sent  (^  733,  b).  Whenever  pres- 
ent, it  is  immediately  antecedent  to  the  restorative  or  granulating 
stage,  although  a  destructive  process. 

The  restorative  or  granulatimg  stage  is  promoted  by  the  suppura- 
tive, and  is  mai*ked  by  a  continued  decline,  and  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  symptoms. 

731.  The  foregoing  stages  are  generally  more  distinctly  marked  in 
the  cellular  than  in  other  tissues.  With  die  exception  ot  the  ulcera- 
tive, they  may  be  often  well  observed  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
eye.     The  ulcerative  is  seen  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

732,  a.  Deviations  occur  in  the  suppurative  stage  in  the  production 
of  ooagulable  lymph,  or  of  serum,  or  redundant  mucus,  or  effusions  of 
blood,  instead  of  purulent  matter.  But  these  results,  or  however 
they  may  deviate  nrom  their  proper  standard,  are  all  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  being  exactly  equivalent  in  principle,  constitute 
equally  the  second  stage,  and,  in  die  same  way,  contribute  to  the 
restorative  stage,  or  that  of  perfect  cure  (§  732/,  740  ^,  764  e,  863  a). 

732,  b.  The  fluids  effused  operate  as  depleting  means ;  and  it  is 
especially  for  this  reason  that  morbid  anatomists,  not  finding  the  vas- 
cularity Uiey  had  anticipated,  declare  that  its  absence  in  many  drop- 
sical affections  denotes  an  exactly  opposite  pathology  from  that  where 
the  same  affections  are  attended  by  a  preternatural  fullness  of  the  ves- 
sels (§  699  c,  700  /;).  Nature,  however,  has  no  such  inconsistencies 
(Med.  and  Phys.  Comtn.,  vol  i.,  p.  180-182 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  187,  199,  566, 
557,  note).  At  the  first  reference  here  made,  I  have  quoted  the  Me- 
chanical  rationale  as  propounded  by  Andral,  and  have  endeavored  to 

STove,  by  his  own  showing,  that  what  are  denominated  *' passive 
ropsies"  depend  on  a  vital,  inflammatory  action  (§  740  &,  805,  863  a). 
732,  c.  When  the  second  stage  of  inflammation  is  attended  by  aif 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  it  is  called  the  adhesive^  instead  of  the 
suppurative  stage.  This  variety  appears  mostly  in  the  serous  and 
cellular  tissues,  though  it  is  often  presented  by  particular  parts  of  the 
mucous  system,  as  that  of  the  trachea,  in  croup,  and  of  the  intestines 
(§  133-135). 

732,  d.  When  wounds  heal  from  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
it  is  by  the  "  first  intention ;"  though  the  process  is  the  same  as  when 
the  pleursd  unite,  or  the  lungs  become  hepatized  in  pneumonia.  In 
either  case,  the  formation  of  lymph  is  a  part  of  the  natural  process  of 
cure  (§  732  a,  &,  863  a).  However  momentous  the  evil  in  pneumo- 
nia, or  other  disorganizations,  it  is  still  the  result  of  the  great  recu- 
perative law ;  just  as  effusions  of  blood  within  the  head  in  cases  of 
cerebral  congestion  are  on  a  par  with  haemoptysis,  hsemataroesis,  &;a, 
or  all  dropsical  effusions  with  each  other,  and  with  the  preceding^  re- 
sults. Nature  does  not  step  aside  from  great  principles  for  minor 
purposes.  But,  in  the  apparent  contradictions  now  stated,  Nature 
has  duly  provided  for  the  removal  of  extraneous  matter  from  shut  cav- 
ities, ana  fixim^the  recesses  of  organization   by  the  function  of  ab- 
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sorption  {Med.  and  Phyt.  Comm^  voL  L,  p.  371-384 ;  voL  ii.,  p.  646- 
666,  733). 

732,  c.  It  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  lymph  not  appertaining  to  pus,  that 
it  is  readily  susceptible  of  organization,  whereby  Nature  accomplishes 
other  purposes ;  though  such  org^ization  occurring  in  pneumonia  is, 
as  in  §  732,  d,  an  apparent  though  not  a  real  departure  m>in  the  great 
Taw  of  recuperation.  Being  a  law  of  Nature  for  reparation  in  other 
parts,  it  must,  under  equal  circumstances,  prevail  in  all  parts. 

732,  /.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  adhesive  process  consists  of 
two  stages ;  that  by  which  lymph  is  effused,  and  the  strictly  adhesive. 
And,  although  the  effusion  of  lymph  be  equivalent  to  the  suppurative 
process,  there  is  superadded  to  the  former  a  distinct  final  cause,  since 
Nature  contemplates  in  this  modification  not  only  the  curative  effect, 
but,  also,  the  reparation  of  injured  parts  (§  732,  a). 

733,  a.  When  suppuration  occurs  upon  surfaces,  as  on  the  mucous 
tissue,  the  process  happens  in  its  most  simple  form.  But,  in  other  in- 
stances, as  when  pus  is  generated  by  the  cellular  or  serous  tissue,  the 
matter  cannot  escape  as  when  it  is  produced  by  the  mucous  tissue. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  an  obstacle  intervenes  between  Nature  and 
the  cure,  as  when  the  formation  of  lymph  or  of  serum  takes  the  place 
of  purulent  matter  (§  732,  d).  But  here,  as  there,  Nature  has  provi- 
dea  for  the  removal  of  the  secondary  evil,  through  a  principle  com- 
mon to  all  the  cases,  and  which  appertains  to  the  absorbent  vessels. 
This  happens  afler  the  following  manner,  which  must  be  briefly  sta- 
ted as  characterizing  an  important  law,  and  the  third  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. 

733,  b.  The  process  is  called  ulceratum  (§  730).  It  consists  in  the 
absorption  of  A\  the  tissues  intervening  between  the  accumulated 
matter  and  some  external  surface.  It  is  so  significant  of  a  great  final 
cause,  so  replete  with  evidences  of  Design,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  other  attendant  processes,  that  some  authors,  even  Hunter, 
have  metaphorically  ascribed  it  to  something  like  intelligence.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  complex  condition  there  is  in  simul- 
taneous progress  both  the  formation  of  pus  and  of  lymph.  The  pus 
t>ccupies  the  central  parts  of  the  abscess,  while  the  lymph  is  effused 
at  the  circumference,  agglutinates  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thus,  by 
forming  a  sac,  prevents  the  spread  of  the  purulent  matter.  It  is  yet 
another  part  of  the  complex  law  under  consideration,  that  while  the 
substance  between  the  abscess  and  external  surface  is  constantly  yield- 
ing to  the  ulcerative  process,  reparation  or  the  granulating  process  is 
gomg  on  posteriorly  to  the  abscess,  and  the  redundant  lymph  under- 
going absorption,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  the  ulcerative  process  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  abscess.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  differ- 
ence between  the  processes ;  but  it  is  less  than  between  the  absorption 
of  lymph  in  the  present  example  and  the  function  which  is  in  univer- 
sal operation  in  health.  In  the  case  before  us,  like  ulceration,  the  ab- 
sorption of  lymph  is  an  emanation  from  inflammation,  though  more 
remote  than  ulceration.  Both,  therefore,  may  be  regarded,  though 
not  equally,  as.  pathological  conditions  of  absorption  (§  672). 

733,  c.  When  the  surface  is  reached,  and  the  matter  discharged. 
the  cavity  is  no  longer  circumscribed.  Nature  now  puts  an  end  to 
the  destructive  process,  and  completes  the  work  of  reparation  which 
had  been  in  progress  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abscess.     This  is  ac- 
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complisbed  by  the  formation  of  a  substance  analogous  to  that  which 
had  been  removed.  Coagulable  lymph,  along  with  more  or  leas  pu- 
rulent matter,  b  secreted  by  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  upon  which  it  is 
arranged  in  little  fleshy  heaps,  or  knobs,  of  a  florid  color,  and  forms 
the  granulations.  These  knobs  contract  and  spring  from  die  top  of 
each  other  till  the  cavity  is  filled. 

Among  the  various  and  striking  results  which  are  involved  in  this 
process  of  reparation,  none  is  more  remarkable,  or  more  strongly  ex- 
emplifies its  dependence  on  laws  that  are  unknown  in  the  inorganic 
world,  than  one  which  is  least  appreciated,  the  substitution  for  the 
granulations  of  an  organized  substance  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
removed.  The  granulations  have,  originally,  the  same  apparent  phys* 
ical  characteristics,  firom  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  spring. 
But  they  are  so  endowed  with  the  special  vital  characteristics  of  the 
parts  by  which  they  are  generated,  that  in  each  part  they  secrete  a 
substance  which  is  similar  to  the  part  removed,  while  the  granulations 
themselves  are  progressively  absorbed  (^  135,  b).  Doubtless,  also, 
the  granulations  are  specifically  diflerent,  in  a  physical  sense,  in  all  the 
cases,  differently  organized,  and  therefore,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  or- 
ganized lymph,  derive  their  vessels  from  the  parts  by  which  they  are 
generated  (Med,  and  Physiolag.  Comm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  354-362). 

The  cavity  being  filled,  the  granulating  process  ceases,  as  if  instinct- 
ively, and  a  new  one  sets  in,  by  which  the  granulations  are  covered 
with  a  substance  analogous  to  akin,  and  which  is  called  the  cicatrix. 
This  completes  the  series  of  Designs  attendant  on  the  different  stages 
of  an  abscess,  and  which  exemplifies  all  the  regular  stages  of  inflam- 
mation (§  729,  h), 

733,  d.  Who  shall  resolve  the  foregoing  wonderful  processes  and 
results,  their  exact  concurrence,  their  united  object  for  one  great  final 
cause,  by  any  process  or  laws  of  the  inorganic  world  ?  Yet  is  even 
this  now  almost  universally  attempted  !  Such  is  ever  materialism ! 
But,  when  it  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  Nature  as  it  proclaims  her 
Author;,  we  may  hope  in  vain  for  any  interpretation  of  her  phenome- 
na that  may  recognize  dignity  or  design  m  her  minor  aspects,  and 
least  of  all  as  it  may  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  mate- 
rialism. When  error  is  bold  in  its  demonstrations,  it  is  studious  of 
consistency,  and  therefore  regardless  of  facts  (§  5},  5^,  40,  80,  117, 
137, 143, 156, 156,  169/,  172  b,  226,  303 J  a,  306,  310, 311,  350 J  ^-o. 
376i,  384,  385, 387,  399,  409/,  422,  500  m,  514  h,  524  d,  525,  526  d, 
528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  A,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/,  905,  943  c,  980, 
1019/). 

733,  e.  As  we  have  now  and  before  seen,  Nature  often  contem« 
plates  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  in  the  individual  processes  she 
adopts  for  the  benefit  of  organic  beings.  The  healthy  state  of  the 
body  is  full  of  examples.  Every  action  of  every  part  has  commonly 
more  than  one  definite  object ;  often  many.  So  is  it,  also,  with  those 
morbid  processes  which  are  instituted  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
As  soon  as  the  tendency  in  diseased  actions  is  set  up  toward  the  nat- 
ural condition,  the  subsequent  changes  have  a  specific  reference  to 
the  ultimate  cure ;  the  completion  of  which,  however,  may  be  very 
remote  from  the  initiatorv  step.  The  vital  properties  and  actions  may 
pass  through  a  variety  of  changes  before  they  attain  the  natural  phys- 
iological condition  (§  672,  676).     But  each  change,  each  step  in  the 
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process,  may  be  necessary  to  the  next  socceeding,  till  Nature  attains 
ner  normal  condition.  This,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  Nature's 
plan  in  her  salutary  efforts  to  escape  from  disease.  She  renders  Tari- 
ons  results,  as  she  goes  along,  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  sub- 
sequent steps  in  the  process  of  cure,  and  even  associates  with  these 
other  useful  objects.  In  the  case  but  just  before  us,  while  ulceration 
is  making  its  way  to  the  surface  for  the  discharge  of  matter,  the  puru- 
lent formation  is  constantly  subduing  the  inflammation,  and  the  secre- 
tion of  lymph,  which  is  designed  for  agglutination  and  granulation,  baa 
the  same  salutary  influence  upon  the  morbid  process  on  which  its  pro- 
duction depends  (§  764,  e). 

The  properties  of  life  are  thus  constituted  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
only  enables  them  to  undergo  changes  from  their  diseased  to  healthy 
states^  but,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  to  result  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  products  which  shall  contribute  to  this  great  ultimate  end  (§ 
672,  733  d,  761). 

733,  y*.  The  foregoing  law  of  reparation  prevails  universally  in  or- 
ganic beiugrs ;  extending,  therefore,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  under  various  modifications,  even  among  the  animal 
tribes.  It  is  presented  in  its  most  simple  form  in  the  growth  of  divi- 
ded polypi,  the  reproduction  of  the  claws  of  lobsters,  of  the  lizard's 
tail,  &c,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  regeneration.  *  But,  it  is  equally 
an  act  of  regeneration  when  ulcerated  parts  are  restored  in  their  for- 
mer organization  by  the  granulating  process.  The  difference  consists 
alone  in  partial  modifications  of  a  common  action  (§  733,  h).  In  the 
regenerative  and  reparative  processes  of  plants  the  difference  is  still 
greater ;  and  such  as  reject  analogy,  or  cannot  discern  its  light,  have 
argued  that  the  differences  depend  upon  essentially  different  laws.  A 
previous  inflammatory  action,  it  is  true,  is  necessary  to  reparation  in 
the  higher  order  of  animals,  but  is  not  necessary  to  the  fundamental 
law  as  it  is  concerned  in  the  regeneration  of  entire  P&its  in  the  lower 
animals,  nor  in  the  reparative  process  of  plants.  The  properties  of 
life  are  differently  modified  in  each,  and  consequently  the  processea 
differ,  though  as' intimately  connected  by  analogies  as  the  modificar 
tions  of  the  simple  physiological  states  (§  185,  672,  688  ee,  733  e).- 
Nor  is  the  granulating  process  an  inflammatory  one,  but  only  conse- 
quent on  that  pathological  condition  ;  while  the  simple  production  of 
lymph  may  be  a  direct  emanation  from  inflammation,  or  only  conse- 
c^uent  on  its  decline,  or  on  a  near  approximation  to  that  mode  of  ac- 
tion. All  the  modifications,  however,  g^ve  rise  to  corresponding  va- 
rieties in  the  nature  of  the  lymph,  just  as  they  do  in  that  of  purulent 
matter.  They  may  offer  to  our  inadequate  vision  the  sameness  of  ap- 
pearance that  is  presented  by  the  pus  of  an  abscess,  or  of  a  chancre, 
or  of  small-pox,  or  appear  as  identical  as  the  grranulations  of  every 
part.  The  last,  indeed,  are  the  things  in  question ;  and  although  their 
ultimate  results  supply  an  unerring  test,  it  is  only  coincident  with  all 
the  others,  and  even  with  that  winch  is  offered  by  the  natural  states 
of  the  different  tissues  (§  22,  42,  48,  53  b,  133, 135  a,  409  «,  411, 739, 
740). 

By  thus  pursuing  the  inquiry,  the  various  results  will  be  fotind  con- 
nected by  close  analogies,  though  the  extremes  may  be  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  careless.  The  periodical  regeneration  of  the  stag'a 
horn,  where  some  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  inflammation 
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are  present,  femw  an  intermediate  example,  fiat  the  deer,  in  otbear 
respects,  is  as  limited  as  man,  or  other  animals  of  the  same  compleoc 
organization,  as  to  the  principle  of  reparation.  In  all  such  animals, 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  removal  of  any  important  organ,  is 
never  followed  by  a  regeneration  of  the  part.  Such  parts  do  not  em* 
brace,  like  the  parts  of  a  polypus,  or  of  a  plant,  the  organization  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  mole.  Nevertheless,  the  law  obtains, 
even  here,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  If  the  middle  of  a  bone  be  re- 
moved, it  is  regenerated.  But  there  must  be .  opposite  surfaces,  and 
the  right  action  must  be  instituted  in  each  surface,  as  when  the  oppo^ 
site  pleurae  unite.  In  the  same  way  central  portions  of  the  muAclee 
and  nerves  may  be  removed  and  regenerated;  and  the  process  by 
which  this  is  accomnlbhed  is  the  granulating, 

733,  g.  This  leaas  me  to  notice  a  fallacy  of  the  physical  philoso- 
phers, who  have  been  led  into  the  error,  as  in  most  other  cases,  from 
neglecting^  if  not  altogether  the  vital  properties,  at  least  their  natural 
modifications  as  they  exist  in  vegetables,  and  in  the  different  races  of 
animals  (§  133-163,  185).  With  this  neglect  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  a  substitution  of  chemical  and  physical  laws  (§  5^,  ^),  they 
have  endeavored  to  array  an  argument  against  the  Hunterian  doctrine 
of  the  dependence  of  the  union  of  wounds,  by  xlde  first  intention^  upon 
inflammatory  .action,  by  identifying  the  process  of  reparation  in  veg- 
etables with  the  union  of  incised  wounds.  Reparation  in  plants,  say 
they,  is  not  an  inflammatory  process,  and,  therefore,  the  effusion  of 
lymph  in  the  incised  wounds  of  animals  is  not  connected  with  inflam- 


matory action ;  and  they  endeavor  to  fortify  this  reasoning  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  regenerating  power  of  the  polypus,  the  lobster,  &c.  As 
well  might  we  argue  that  vegetables,  and  polypi,  should  be  subject  to 


the  same  diseases  as  man  or  quadrupeds,  or  that  all  animals  should  live 
alike  upon  the  same  kinds  of  food  (Med.  and  Physiohg,  Comm.,  voL 
i.,  p.  696-698). 

733,  k.  The  same  objectors,  however,  set  aside,  on  other  occasions^ 
66me  of  the  plainest  and  most  important  analogies  of  nature.  They 
maintain,  for  example,  that  the  functions  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c., 
are  carried  on  in  all  animals  mostly  through  the  nervous  system,  but 
are  compelled  to  take  a  very  different  cpround  for  the  same  functions 
in  plants  (§  350,  no.  18-20,  62,  63,  &c.). 

The  nervous  system,  however,  being  superadded  to  animals,  modi- 
fies greatly  their  common  properties  and  functions  of  life,  expounds, 
in  part,  the  differences  and  special  analogies  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
cesses of  reparation,  regeneration,  &;c. ;  and  being  a  superaddition  to 
animals,  and  a  large,  however  unintelligible  element  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  physical  philosophers  of  life,  I  formerly  employed  it  as  the  ground 
of  an  analogical  argument  that  the  principle  of  lite  was  originally  su- 
peradded to  animals  after  the  creation  of  tlieir  structure. 

733,  t.  Consider,  also,  the  parallel  which  holds  between  the  mor- 
bid growths  that  are  induced  by  special  injuries  of  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable organization.  Take  an  example  of  the  latter  in  the  nest  of 
the  Cynips  quercus  folii ;  and  how  evident  is  it,  from  this  simple  fact 
alone,  that  both  departments  of  the  oreanic  kingdom  are  endowed 
with  the  same  organic  properties  and  functions,  alike  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  govern^  by  analogous  laws  (§  185,  191  a,  409). 

All  the  foregoing  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  what  I  have  said  in 
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a  former  secdon  of  inflammation  in  its  connection  with  child-bed 
women,  &c.  (§  688,  ee), 

733,  k.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  such  obvious  analogies  should 
strike  different  minds  under  such  different  aspects,  and  doubtless  many 
will  think  it  superfluous  that  misapprehensions  of  the  foregoing  nature 
should  receive  a  formal  refutation.  But  they  are  sustained  by  minds 
that  have  a  powerful  influence,  and  must  be  respected.  It  is  so,  in- 
deed, with  the  delusions  of  imagination  itself;  and  were  not  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  resistance  opposed  to  animal  magnetism,  its  votaries 
would  trespass  far  upon  the  domain  of  physiology,  and  trample  with- 
out remorse  upon  universal  knowledge. 

IrregularUieM  of  Infiammatiam. 

734,  The  regular  stages  and  results  of  common  inflammation  which 
have  been  now  described  are  subject  to  rarious  irregularities,  which 
spring  from  innumerable  causes,  but  especially  from  morbific  influ- 
ences propagated  from  the  organs  of  digestion.  A  great  variety  of 
modifications  are  also  attendant  on  the  specific  forms  of  the  disease ; 
when  the  special  results  are  apt  to  be  mostly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  At  other  times,  and  in  numerous  cases  of  com- 
mon inflammation,  certain  effusions,  such  as  coagulable  lymph  and 
serum,  which  are  equivalent  in  principle  to  the  suppurative  stage,  ap- 
pear to  be  regular  stages.  But  they  so  often  run  into  each  other,  that 
It  is  more  philosophic^  to  reg^ard  suppuration  as  the  elementary  pro- 
cess. 

735,  a.  Instead  of  the  progressive  stages  of  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease may  terminate  in  resolution.  This  result  is  generally  intended 
to  embrace  one  of  the  common  products,  coagulable  lymph ;  the  name 
and  mode  of  termination  coming  to  us  from  the  humoral  pathology. 
But,  according  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth,  I  reject  both  the  "  concoction  of  humors"  and  the  eflusion  of 
lymph,  and  mean  by  the  term  resolution  a  simple  restoration  of  the 
moroid  properties  and  functions  of  an  inflamed  part  to  their  natural 
state,  without  any  other  supervening  result  beyond  the  Jormative 
stage  (§  729,  *)•        ^ 

It  is  a  primary  object  of  art  to  anticipate  nature  in  her  depletive 
course,  and  thus  prevent  inflammation  from  passing  beyond  its  incip- 
ient stage.  It  is  here  that  the  advantages  of  art  are  strikingly,  illus- 
trated; since  unaided  nature  proceeds  to  the  cure  by  effusions  of 
lymph,  pus,  serum,  &c.  (§  732  d^  863). 

735,  o.  Inflammation  frequently  advances  in  its  formative  stage 
without  being  circumscribed  either  by  effusions  of  lymph,  or  by  other 
causes,  and  it  is  then  diffuse.  This  irregularity  is  apt  to  attend  upon 
some  tissues  more  than  others,  especially  the  venous,  lymphatic,  cu- 
taneous, and  serous.  There  are  also  certain  striking  facts  relative  to 
diffuse  inflammation  which  ^o  to  illustrate  important  physiological 
laws.  Thus,  in  erysipelas,  it  is  apt  to  be  symmetrical  upon  both  sides 
of  the  face.  In  phlebitis,  the  inflammation  is  often  limited  to  the  di- 
vereence  of  a  vein  (§  741,  c).  In  small-pox  and  kine-pox,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  only  a  certain  distance  around  the  pustules,  though 
not  limited  by  the  adhesive  process.  And  here  we  may  notice  one  of 
the  various  demonstrations  of  a  law  expressed  in  §  149,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  sinapis,  cochlearia,  rhus  vemix,  &c.,  produce  diffuse  in- 
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flammation  of  the  skin  (§  649,  c).  Each  of  all  the  cases,  and  thousandB 
of  parallel  examples,  each  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  details,  supply  so 
many  prpblems  for  the  profound  inquirer,  reveal  the  apparent  myste- 
ries of  life,  and  stamp  their  seal  upon  the  doctrines  I  have  taught  (§ 
133-163,  177-184,  188-192,  651-657,  &c.). 

736,  a.  Opposed  to  the  termination  of  inflammation  in  resolution 
is  that  of  mortification^  which  is  the  greatest  irregularity  of  the  dis- 
ease. Mortification;  also,  like  resolution,  commonly  happens  in  the 
formative  stage.  This  result  also  takes  place,  in  most  instanceq, 
when  that  stage  has  reached  a  very  high  intensity.  Exceptions,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  force  of  the  disease,  occur  in  dry  gangrene,  in  the  gan- 
grene of  old  men,  and  in  white  gangrene  (Med,  and  Phynolog,  Comm.^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  319,  &c.).  Irregular  elusions  are  more  or  less  attendant 
on  this  mode  of  termination. 

736,  b.  What  is  the  cause  of  mortification  ?  It  can  be  only  said  of 
it,  that  there  happens  a  profound  alteration  of  the  properties  and  ac- 
tions of  life,  which  results  in  their  extinction,  and  that  this  change  is 
of  a  vital  nature  and  not  dependent  on  mechanical  causes,  as  supposed 
by  the  physical  theorists,  unless  the  circulation  be  artificially  inter- 
rupted, and  as  practiced  by  these  theorists  with  a  view  to  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  natural  process.  But  this  mode  of  death  is  as  easily  com- 
prehended as  that  from  fever,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  (§  54-56.  Also, 
Med.  and  Phynolog,  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171-173). 

736.  c.  By  what  process  is  the  dead  removed  from  the  living  parts  t 
Here,  again,  we  have,  from  most  physiologists,  a  mechanical  rationale 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  more  important  steps  in  their  phi- 
loeophy  of  inflammation.  The  dead  parts,  say  they,  are  removed  by 
the  impulse  of  the  vis  a  tergo.  But  I  apprehend  the  process  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  by  which  a  thorn  is  removed  from  a  living  mus- 
cle, or  a  scab  from  an  ulcer.  Each  is,  in  the  same  relative  sense,  a 
foreign  body,  and  each  brings  into  operation,  for  its  own  removal,  the 
laws  which  are  represented  in  section  733.  The  dead  part,  like  the 
thorn,  excites  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  suppuration  and 
ulceration  set  in,  the  absorbents  carry  off  the  portion  of  the  living 
matter  contiguous  to  the  foreign  bodies,  and  thus  is  their  separation 
effected.  The  process  of  granulation  completes  the  cure  {Med,  and 
Physiolog,  Comm,y  vol.  ii.,  p.  167-172).  Or,  turning  to  the  analogy 
supplied  by  the  vegetable  Kingdom,  will  it  be  surmised  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  parts  of  plants  depends  upon  the  mechanical  action 
of  a  t;if  a  tergo  f 

737.  Another  irregularity  of  inflammation  respects  the  period  of  its 
different  stages,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  accelerated  or  protract- 
ed beyond  the  ordinary  time.  This  is  often  true  of  thejonnative  and 
restorative  ;  and  since  the  formative  may  be  long  continued,  and  then 
result  in  resolution,  we  see  the  importance  of  holding  morbid  anatomy 
subordinate  to  the  vital  signs  of  disease. 

The  restorative  process  varies,  also,  as  to  its  course.  Granulations 
sometime's  fail  of  approximating  a  level  with  the  skin,  when  the  true 
cicatrix  may  fail  of  oeing  formed,  and  in  the  place  of  it  appears  a 
scabby  substance,  or  some  other  imperfect  formation,  and  often  read- 
ily liable  to  absorption.  At  other  times  the  true  cicatrix  is  suddenly 
removed,  the  granulations  absorbed,  and  the  ulcer  reproduced. 

738.  Scirrus  is  another  distinct  irregularity  of  inflammation.     Here 
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the  action  is  modified  in  a  very  remaikable  manner*  and  is  obsdnata* 
ly  retentive  of  that  peculiar  modification.  It  is  so  fax  analogous,  how- 
ever, to  common  inflammation,  that  one  of  its  worst  results  is  .an  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph,  but  in  some  modified  condition.  It  has  been 
lately  denied  by  the  physical  theorists  that  scirrus  is  an  imflamma- 
tory  affection  {Med^  and  Phywdog.  Camm,,  vol.  iL,  p.  321-330). 

V39.  The  products  of  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  pus,  lymph, 
or  serum,  are  liable  to  deviations ;  denoting  special  modifications  of 
the  pathological  conditions  upon  whioh  they  depend  (§  733,y).  Be- 
sides the  obvious  and  well-known  variations  from  the  proper  pus  of 
common  inflammation,  there  are  other  varieties  which  neither  sense 
nor  chemical  analysis  can  detect ;  as  in  small-pox,  and  lues.  It  pre- 
sents, also,  certain  obscure  peculiarities  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  133-137) ;  and  this  is  also  true  of 
the  morbid  production  of  serum  {Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm,,  vol.ii., 
p.  197,  198). 

740,  a.  Every  variety  of  product  has  its  special  pathological  cause» 
which  it  is  the  sreat  eiid  of  ait  to  comprehend.  It  is  the  best  obser- 
vation ever  made  by  Andral,  that, 

'*  We  are  nf>t  to  suppose  that  the  qualities  of  the  purulent  secretion 
are  affected  by  causes  which  operate  locally.  The  qualities  are  like- 
wise modified  by  every  alteration,  whether  physiological  or  patholog- 
ical, which  takes  place  in  any  other  organ,  no  matter  how  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  the  suppuration,  even  though  it  have  no  particular  con- 
nection either  of  function  or  tissue.  Thus,  we  have  all  seen  instances 
of  the  pus  secreted  by  the  surface  of  a  sore  becoming  suddenly  altered 
in  quantity  and  quality,  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  moral  emotion, 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  of  the  diminution  or  increase,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  of  any  of  the  secretions,  or,  in  short,  of  any  super- 
vening disease.  Nay,  farther,  there  are  certain  constitutions,  certain 
idiosyncrasies,  which  modify  the  qualities  of  pus,  and  in  which  it  con- 
stantly assumes  a  peculiar  and  determinate  character.  There  are 
some  persons,  for  example,  whose  organs,  when  irritated,  never  fur- 
nish any  other  than  a  thin  serous  fluid ;  in  others  it  is  always  blood 
more  or  less  pure  which  is  secreted;  while  in  a  third  class  of  persons 
the  place  of  pus  is  supplied  by  a  grumous  fluid,"  &c.  (§  134, 135, 222- 
232,  500,  585,  &c..  593,  709,  733/,  830,  847  d). 

Thus  have  I  quoted  from  Andral  a  luminous  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  of  vital  action,  of  sympathy,  &c.,  as  laid  down  in  these  In- 
stitutes ;  and  I  have  adopted  it  on  account  of  the  force  which  it  de- 
rives from  emanating  from  a  physical  theorist  of  disease,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished restorer  of  the  humoral  pathology. 

740,  b.  Nor  have  I  yet  quoted  all  from  Andral,  that  is  expedient, 
in  this  place,  on  a  subject  where  vitalism  and  solidism  may  establish 
tbeir  firm  foundation ;  and  this,  too,  by  the  most  absolute,  unguarded 
concessions  from  the  opposite  school. 

Let  us  hear,  then,  once  more,  the  great  modem  humoralist.    Thus  : 

"  All  attempts  to  modify  the  qualities  of  the  suppuration  by  local 
treatment,  in  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  subjects,  are  utterly  ineffectual ; 
for  it  is  the  system  at  large,  and  not  merely  the  suppurating  surface, 
which  is  deranged  in  nutrition  and  secretion.  We  must  commence 
the  treatment  by  endeavoring  to  modify  the  whole  process  of  nutrition, 
mnervation,  and  haematosis.— And  again :  '*  We  do  not  know  what 
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ibe  peculiar  modification  is  which  the  texture  of  an  organ  undergoes, 
so  that  in  one  case  it  allows  the  blood  determined  toward  it  to  escape 
from  its  vessels ;  in  another  it  forms  pus,  or  exhales  only  a  thin  se- 
rum ;  while  in  a  third,  it  becomes  indurated,  softened,  and  ulcerated ; 
but  there  is  a  common  link  which  unites  these  different  alterations  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  under  the  influence  of  apparently  the  same  cause,  we  oflen 
see  them  produced  indifferently,  and  not  unfrequendy  replaced  one  by 
the  other  (§  732,  a).  But,  in  all  this  series  of  phenomena,  we  can  per- 
ceive, throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  one  constant  lesion^ 
namely,  the  hypertjemia,  and  a  succession  of  morbid  alterations  in  the 
organic  action  of  the  tissue  affected,  producing,  alternately,  the  results 
already  mentioned"  (§  672,  733  <r,/). 

Here,  then,  are  pure  vitalism  and  solidism,  because  the  writer  was 
specifically  concerned  about  matters  of  fact.  The  same  principles, 
exactly,  apply  to  all  other  actions  and  results  which  deviate  from  the 
natural  condition  of  the  body  (§  64,  345-350,  350}  »,  699  c). 

741,  a.  Again,  here  is  another  important  practical  and  philosophi- 
cal fact,  which  dbtinctly  evinces  the  dependence  of  all  the  foregoing 
conditions,  changes,  &c.,  upon  purely  vital  actions.  A  suppurating 
surface  may  be  so  affected  oy  constitutional  influences,  by  disordered 
digestion,  that  the  same  results  may  follow  as  when  the  change  is  pro- 
duced by  some  local  irritant.  This  proves  that  the  modifications  of 
pus,  and  therefore  pus  itself,  are  not  owing,  as  commonly  maintained, 
either  to  a  degeneration  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues,  or  even  to 
changes  of  organization,  but  to  certain  modifications  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties by  which  organization  is  animated ;  since  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  indigestion,  and  some  caustic  or  other  irritant  applied 
to  the  ulcer,  would  determine  the  same  physical  changes. 

741,  &.  From  what  has  been  now  ana  before  seen,  we  may  insist 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  medical  philosophy, 
which  strikes  at  the  whole  foundation  of  humoral  ism,  and  is  unsur- 
passed in  its  practical  bearings.  We  may  conclude,  I  say,  that  when 
serum,  or  lymph,  or  mucus,  are  diverted  from  their  natural  condition 
by  disease,  that  the  modification  depends,  in  each  instance,  as  much 
upon  certain  special  physiological  changes,  as  do  their  natural  states 
upon  the  natural  condition  of  the  solids.  This  analogy  prevails 
throughout  all  other  natural  products,  of  an  organic  nature,  when 
turned  from  their  common  standard ;  and  were  there  no  other  facts, 
the  analogy  would  establish  the  same  principle  in  relation  to  all  new 
formations,  as  pus,  &c.  But,  such  facts  I  have  multiplied  abundantly 
in  another  work.  All  the  varieties,  every  shade  of  difierencc,  arise 
from  modifications  of  action  which  are  always  necessary  to  the  sev- 
eral varieties,  respectively^  The  vital  properties  must  be  so  modi- 
fied in  the  several  cases,  that  the  capillaries,  acting  in  obedience 
to  these  properties,  shall  decompound,  and  recombine,  the  particular 
elements  and  constituents  of  each  product,  and  in  their  proper  ratio, 
and  modes  ;  rejecting  aU  the  rest.  Otherwise,  indeed,  there  could  be 
no  resemblances  among  the  natural  or  morbid  products,  no  gradations 
from  one  to  the  other,  no  obvious  coincidence  between  certain  mor- 
bid lesions  of  the  solids  and  the  resulting  products.  Every  thing 
would  be  confused ;  there  would  be  nothing  but  the  riot  of  the' chem- 
ical forces ;  and  even  empyricism  would  look  on  in  dismay.  The 
physical  theorists,  therefore,  are  forever  involved  in  inconsistencies, 
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excepting  their  uniyersal  collision  with  facts,  and  suiting  hypotheses 
to  each  particalar  occasion  (§  42-52). 

But  tne  properties  of  life  can  never  undergo  any  change  of  their 
essential  nature  till  they  are  verging  toward  a  state  of  extinction. 
Hence  the  analogies  among  diseases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remote  causes.  It  is  a  great  foundation  of  the  healing  art ;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  medicine  would  he  utterly  fruitless,  a  mere  creature  of 
circumstance,  one  perpetual  experiment  (§  638,  780). 

The  considerations  which  I  have  now  made  enforce,  particularly,  a 
critical  reference  to  the  pathological  conditions  in  all  our  prescrip- 
tions, their  seat,  the  influences  which  surround  them,  the  precise 
adaptation  of  remedies  as  to  their  nature,  dose,  time  and  order  of 
their  exhibition,  &c.  They  demonstrate,  also,  the  distinction  among 
remote  causes  of  disease,  especially  such  as  have  their  origin  in  mor- 
bid or  healthy  processes  of  living  beings,  and  establish  the  fact  that 
the  same  disease  cannot  be  produced  by  the  products  of  organization 
and  of  chemical  decomposition  (§  653). 

741.  c.  We  may  now  glance  at  one  or  two  important  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  foregoing  subjects.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  confine  itself  to  that 
tissue  in  which  it  springs  up,  along  which  it  is  propagated  especially 
by  continuous  sympathy;  though  exceptions  often  occur  (§  133,  141, 
&;c.,  498,  500).  What  is  true  of  inflammation  in  this  respect,  is  prob- 
ably, also,  of  other  morbid  states.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  different  tissues. 
This  modification  existing  in  difi*erent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous tissue,  commonly  limits  the  continuity  of  inflammation  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  tissue,  though  it  often  spring  up  in  other  parts 
of  the  tissue  by  remote  sympathjr  (§  134,  dec,  500,  674  d). 

The  foregoing  general  limitation  of  any  given  form  of  disease  to 
the  tissue  first  invaded  (excepting  as  other  tissues  of  the  same  com- 
pound organ  are  more  or  less  disturbed  in  function)  is  especially  re- 
markable of  the  common  form  of  inflammation,  and  of  diseases  that 
are  not  distinguished  by  obstinate  conditions,  such  as  specific  inflam- 
mations with  strongly-marked  characteristics ;  as  scrofulous,  venereal, 
carcinomatous,  &c.  (§  149-~151,  525-531). 

REMOTE   CAUSES   OF   INFLAMMATION. 

742.  The  remote  causes  of  inflammation  fall  under  the  general 
considerations  already  made  (§  644-666).  As  all  the  agents  which 
contribute  to  its  production  must  be  included  in  the  category,  such  as 
are  naturally  salubrious,  or  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  life,  as  food, 
&c.,  sometimes  fall  within  the  comprehensive  class.     It  is  mostly, 

>  however,  the  abuse  of  such  agents  which  renders  them  predisposing 
causes ;  but  they  may  readily  prove  exciting  when  other  causes  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  predisposition. 

743.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  upon  this  subject,  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  distinguished  vitalists,  that  stimuli  are  alone  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  inflammation  and  fever ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  right  decision  of  the  question  is  of  practical  importance. 
Upon  it  may  depend,  for  example,  the  proper  treatment  of  cerebral 
affections  arising  from  excessive  doses  of  opium.  In  excessive  doses, 
it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  directly  sedative ;  and  yet  is  profound 
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cerebral  congestion  one  of  its  morbific  effects,  for  which  bloodletdng  is 
the  most  efficient  remedy.  Hydrocyanic  acid  will  do  the  same  thing, 
which,  in  like  manner,  is  best  relieved  by  loss  of  blood  (§  483,  484, 
494  dd,  827  <£,  828).  And  so  of  extreme  cold,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  478-493.)  Tartar- 
ized  antimony  is  powerfully  sedative  in  all  its  doses,  and  the  larger 
the  more  so.  Yet  in  its  over-doses  it  produces  a  serious  form  of  in- 
flammation. Even  excessive  bloodletting  may  lead  to  inflammation, 
for  which  the  farther  abstraction  of  blood  by  means  of  leeches  may 
be  useful  (§  1024). 

Concentrated  miasmata,  when  followed  immediately  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  evidently  depress  the  powers  of  life,  as  one  of  the  first  chaugei 
which  they  establish  {Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  471-474).  We  must 
take  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  build  our  theories  accordingly. 
And  here  we  see  the  impoitance  of  looking  well  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  properties  of  life,  at  their  wonderful  mutability,  observe  how 
they  may  be  profoundly  altered  at  the  moment  when  certain  morbific 
causes  begin  to  operate,  how  they  may  so  down  in  an  instant  to  % 
state  of  extinction;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  every  restoration 
from  disease  is  the  result  of  their  own  constitutional  tendency  to  return, 
through  a  series  of  changes,  suddenly  or  gradually,  to  their  natural 
state  (§  175,  177-185,  672,  733.  c). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  properties 
of  life  may  be  as  readily  affected  by  depressing  agents  or  sedatives 
as  by  stimulants^  and  how,  when  affected  by  Uie  former,  they  may 
speedily  react  and  constitute  the  absolute  conditions  of  inflammation 
and  fever  (§  666),  or  return  at  once  to  their  natural  state  (§  150,  151, 
227).  When  either  of  these  morbid  conditions  actually  ensues,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  have  undergone  an  exal- 
tation as  well  as  another  modification  in  kind.  The  physical  philoso- 
phers will  allow  nothing  but  absolute  prostration,  and  a  passive  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels,  when  high  arterial  action  sets  in ;  but  they  look 
upon  the  cold  stage  of  fever  as  being  best  explained  by  something 
like  the  "  glacier  theory."  And  yet,  if  we  go  to  the  simple  facts  at- 
tendant on  the  very  invasion  of  fever,  we  shall  find  in  the  universal 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 
abundant  proof  of  the  exaltation  of  mobility  and  irritsbility ;  and  thifl 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  salutary  effects  of  two  most  depressing 
agents,  bloodletting  and  emetics.  See,  too^  how  local  inflammations 
are  becoming  generated  during  this  stage ;  sad  when  the  hot  stage 
supervenes^  and  when,  also,  in  progressive  order,  the  secretions  break 
forth,  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  exalted  pow- 
ers ;  though  here,  as  in  inflammations,  this  change  is  only  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  alteration  which  the  properties  of  life  sustain  (} 
188i,  '487  A,  569,  675,  764,  964). 

Still,  however,  in  respect  to  io/Iammation,  its  most  common  causes 
are  directly  stimulant,  and  exalt  the  vital  properties  and  actions  by 
their  direct  operation;  but  this  appears  not  to  be  equally  true  of  idio- 
pathic fever  (Med,  and  Phys,  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  213,  241-248,  277- 
280,  288,  &c.). 

Hh 
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PATHOLOGICAL   OR   PROXJICATB   CAUSE   OF   INFLAMMATION. 

744.  "  The  act  of  inflamniatioQ,"  says  Hunter,  "  appears  to  be  an 
increased  action  of  the  small  vessels.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
contraction  of  the  vessels ;  but  I  have  shown  that  their  elastic  power 
also  dilates  them,  and  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  their  muscu- 
lar power  has  a  similar  effect." — Hunter,  an  the  Blood,  &c. 

"  The  blood/'  says  Magendie,  "  traverses  with  ease  the  infinitely 
more  minute  tubes  that  abound  in  our  tissues.  There  must  be  some 
particular  conditions  to  facilitate  its  passage.  What  proves  their  ex- 
istence is,  that  if  certain  alterations  are  effected  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  it  stops,  undergoes  morbid  changes,  becomes  extravasated 
and  decomposed,  and  produces  the  various  duorder»  which  patholo- 
gists have  vainly  attempted  to  explain  by  the  words  inflammation 
and  IRRITATION.  What  sense,  in  truth,  is  there  in  applying  the  word 
tnflammcUion  to  our  organs  1  Do  our  tissues  actually  takeJireV^  [So 
says  Vacca,  and  Magendie  is  of  his  school.]— ^Magendie,  in  London 
Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  January,  1839,  p.  208. 

*^  For  my  part,  I  declare  boldly,  that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  about 
vitality  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  nothing  more  than  a  cloak  for  ignorance 
and  laziness,**  '*  All  the  physician  can  do  is  to  order  remedies,  which, 
if  necessary,  the  nurse  could  prescribe  equally  well**  ^'  You  saw  me 
ffive  rise,  at  my  pleasure,  to  pneumonia,  scurvy,  yellow  fover,  typhoid 
fever,  &c.,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  affectums  which  I  called 
into  being  b^ore  you,** — Magendie's  Lectures. — ^And  that,  too,  upon 
animals. 

"  Pythagoras,"  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  "  looks  at  the  sun  very 
differently  from  Anazagoras.  The  former  carries  his  eyes  into  it  like 
a  god,  while  the  latter  looks  up  to  it  as  unfeelingly  as  a  stone"  (§  699, 
W9,  810,  838. — Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol. 
i.,  p.  510-515,  text  and  notes,  518,  note,  526,  539,  567,  note,  584,  611, 
650,  notes,  697,  698 ;  as  to  Magendie)^ 

745.  No  subject  has  excited  more  discussion,  or  more  deservedly, 
than  the  pathology  and  cause  of  inflammation,  since  this  affection  and 
idiopathic  fever  comprise  most  of  the  diseases  of  man,  and  since,  also, 
the  treatment  of  disease  turns  mainly  upon  our  conceptions  of  its  path- 
ological character  (§  4,  667-677). 

The  example  of  inflammation  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  all 
other  diseases ;  and,  if  our  views  be  right  in  respect  to  this  affection, 
we  shall  have  little  difficulty  with  any  other.  This  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  by  a  special  cor«ideration  of  fever  and  venous  congestion. 
The  general  laws  are  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  though  the  results 
are  variously  modified.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  in  one  form  of 
disease,  increased  action  of  the  extreme  vessels,  an  exaltation  of  the 
vital  properties,  &c.,  while  in  another  form,  an  opposite  condition  may 
obtain.  Yet  these  opposite  states  slwll  depend  upon  the  same  great 
general  laws.  In  either  case,  for  instance,  it  is  a  general  law  that  an 
altered  condition  of  the  organic  properties  constitutes  the  essential 
pathology ;  and;  it  is  another  general  truth,  that  this  altered  condition 
has  been  instituted  by  deleterious  agents.  The  changes  in  function 
will  also  correspond  with  the  particular  changes  of  the  organic  prop- 
erties. But,  coming  to  the  details  in  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  changes,  we  find  them  different  in  the  different  cases ;  and  they 
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depend  mainly  upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  which 
have  altered  the  properties  of  life  in  one  series  of  cases  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  other  senes  (§  652).  These,  therefore,  are  only  con- 
tingent results,  and  do  not  affect  the  great  laws  which  are  concerned 
about  the  essential  pathology  of  disease. 

746,  a.  The  extreme  terminating  series  of  the  arterial  system  of 
vessels  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  inflammation.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  muscular  fibres,  and  possess,  naturally,  the  function  of 
active  contraction  and  dilatation  (§  384-387,  397-399).  That  such 
are  the  essential  instruments  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  facts,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  one,  namely,  the  analogy 
which  subsists  between  the  process  of  nutrition  and  the  reparative 
process  of  inferior  animals  and  the  formative  and  adhesive  stages  of 
inflammation ;  while  the  true  suppurative,  and  all  its  modifications^ 
are  analogous  to  the  general  function  of  secretion  (§  729,  732  a). 
The  effect  of  cantharides,  &c.,  applied  to  the  skin,  is  an  example  in 
illustration.  All  this,  too,  corresponds  exactly  with  what  is  known 
of  the  greater  development  of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  extreme 
vessels ;  which,  it  may  be  now  said,  supplies  an  important  proof  of 
their  increased  action  in  inflammation  (§  407  b,  410,  411). 

Such,  too,  are  some  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  we  reason 
with  certainty  from  analogy,  especially  in  relation  to  organic  life; 
while  the  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  all  the  relative  facts. 

I  have  thus  thought  it  important  to  indicate  with  precision  the  in- 
struments of  inflammatory  action,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded 
with  that  series  of  capillary  vessels  which  serve  mainly  as  reservoirs 
to  the  extreme  vessels,  and  between  which  there  is  also  a  broad  dis- 
tinction in  their  vital  states.  We  shall  have  accomplished  much  in 
establishing  the  vital  character  of  inflammation,  and  in  exposing  the 
errors  of  the  physical  hypothesis,  by  the  plain  fact  whose  statement  is 
made  as  a  pomt  of  departure  and  for  the  government  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry. Those  vessels,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  are  eminently 
characterized  by  the  attributes  of  life,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  fundamen- 
tal, and  cannot  be  denied,  that  what  is  physiologically  true  is  true, 
also,  of  those  morbid  states  which  coincide  in  their  general  results 
with  the  physiological  (§  41-44,  48,  52,  134, 135, 136,  409c-411,^., 
616  d,  no.  6,  524  a,  no.  1,  526  a). 

If  such,  therefore,  be  founded  in  nature,  the  essential  philosophy  of 
inflammation  is  to  be  found  in  modified  states  of  the  natural  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  extreme  series  of  the  arterial  system. 

746,  b.  The  absorbents,  also,  are  interested  in  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, and  are,  therefore,  modified  in  their  action. 

746,  c.  The  nerves,  from  constituting  a  part  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
from  the  liability  of  every  part  to  be  affected  by  preternatural  deter- 
minations of  the  nervous  power  upon  them,  and  being,  also,  the  org^ans 
of  sensibility,  are  so  far  liable  to  a  participation  in  the  pathological 
states  of  inflammation  (§  188,  &c.,  194,  &c.,  205,  &c.,  222,  &c,  526  d)» 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  nervous  power 
can  only  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  inflammation,  and  that  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  all  the  remote  causes  of  inflammation,  as 
of  every  other  disease,  produce  their  morbific  effects  upon  the  organic 
properties,  that  the  morbid  processes  are  carried  on  by  these  proper- 
ties, as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  the  nervous  system  is  not 
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necessary  to  the  disease,  however  it  may  have  an  accidental  participa- 
tion (§  183,  184,  222,  &c.,  476,  &c.). 

The  nervous  power,  it  is  true,  is  the  immediate  remote  cause  of  aQ 
inflammations  which  spring  up  sympathetically /but  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  essential  pathological  cause ;  nor  are  the  nerves  in  any  other 
way  the  medium  through  which  inflammations  are  excited  (§  201-204, 
226,  233,  500,  715,  725  c). 

Oo  the  other  hand,  the  physical  philosophers,  with  singular  incon- 
sistency, maintain  that  the  "nervous  influence"  has  an  important 
agency  in  the  inflammatory  process,  though  they  do  not  say  m  what 
that  inflammation  consists,  or  how  it  co-operates  either  with  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  agencies. 

747.  Hunter  laid  the  foundation  of  the  true  theory  of  inflammation. 
He  supposes  that  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  both  as 
to  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  they  carry 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood. 

Irritability  and  mobility,  the  two  great  properties  upon  which  or- 
ganic *  actions  mostly  depend,  are  probably  always  increased  and 
otherwise  variously  modified  in  all  mflammations.  In  consequence, 
also,  of  the  increase  of  irritability,  all  inflamed  parts  are  more  than 
naturally  susceptible  of  the  action  of  stimuli,  though  not  according  to 
dieir  ordinary  eflects  in  health.  It  is  a  general  law,  indeed,  in  re- 
spect to  all  diseases,  that  the  natural  relations  of  the  aflected  paits  to 
pnysical  and  moral  agents  are  more  or  less  altered ;  and  tipon  this 
turns,  mostly,  the  curative  action  of  medicine,  &c.  (§  143,  149-152). 
It  was  a  radical  defect  in  Hunter*s  doctrine  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  altered  condition,  in  their  veiy  nature,  of  the  vital  properties,  but 
imputed  the  essence  of  inflammation  to  a  simply  *'  increased  action 
of  the  powers  of  the  part."  If  the  hand  be  plunged  into  warm  water, 
there  ensues  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  but  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation. 

748.  A  theory  opposed  to  the  foregoing,  and  now  universally  adopt- 
ed by  the  physical  school  of  medicine,  supposes, 

1.  That  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  process  of  inflammation  are 
passively  relaxed. 

2.  A  progressive  accumulation,  stagnation,  and  coagulation  of  blood 
within  the  vessels  (§  789). 

3.  An  enlargement  of  the  collateral  vessels  proportioned  to  the  re- 
dundancy of  blood  transmitted  to  the  part,  occasioned  by  the  force  of 
the  t^  a  tergo, 

4.  That  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  collateral  vessels  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  (§  392}. 

5.  That  the  vessels,  benig  paralyzed,  relaxed,  and  mechanically  ob- 
structed, can  perform  no  part  in  generating  the  products,  or  in  those 
processes  already  described  as  the  results  or  "  terminations"  of  in- 
flammation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  fluids  are  mechanically 
strained  off  from  morbid  blood,  notwithstanding  the  mechanical  ob- 
struction occasioned  by  the  coagulation,  and  that  ulceration  is  only  a 
mechanical  soflening  of  the  living  solids.  (See  "  Report  of  the  recent 
8tate  ofKnotoledge  of  the  Nature  of  Infiammation^'*  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones,  in  British  and  Foreien  Medical  Review,  April,  1844.) 

749.  Such  is  the  prevailing  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  have  here  intro- 
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daced  as  appearing  to  me  die  most  adverse  to  facts  and  philosopby, 
but  sustainea  by  a  powerful  school.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  its  farther 
refutation,  nor  upon  the  proof  of  the  vital  theory,  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  a  few  prominent  facts.  Both  of  these  objects  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  accomplish  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^ 
nor  have  I  seen  any  fact  whose  import  is  not  there  considered  (vol.  ii«, 
p.  141-214,  224-397.  Also,  my  "  Introductory  Discourse,'*  p.  22,  Sec, 
1842,  in  vol.  iii.). 

The  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation  has  grown  out  of  experi- 
ments by  which  Nature  is  misrepresented.  I  mean  that  such  is  my 
opinion;  but  not  without  its  attendant  reasons.  One  experimental 
ikllacy,  however,  lies  mainly  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  foregoing 
conclusions,  which  consists  in  the  means  by  which  inflammations  are 
artificially  produced  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
their  pathology.  Irritants  of  a  chemical  nature  have  been  applied  to 
delicate  membranes,  by  which  their  organization  is  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  blood  also  coagulated  by  direct  chemical  influences. 
The  pait  has  been  then  subjected  to  the  microscope,  under  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  whose  heat  has  the  efiect  of  drying  the  disorganized 
tissues,  and  consolidating  the  blood. 

From  such  most  unnatural  results  the  whole  organic  process  of  in- 
flammation, its  formative  stage,  the  stages  of  suppuration,  ulceration, 
and  the  secretion  of  lymph,  of  serum,  &c.,  are  interpreted  upon 
purely  mechanical  principles  (§  396,  410). 

But,  if  this  were  true  of  inflammation,  it  should  be  equally  so  of 
the  analogous  results  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body ;  and  growth 
itself,  and  all  the  secreted  products,  should  be  equally  determined  by 
mechanical  laws.  Were  the  doctrine,  therefore,  founded  in  nature,  it 
would  completely  overthrow  the  whole  science  of  physiology,  and  re- 
duce the  living  being  to  a  mere  automaton  (§  639  a,  746  a). 

750,  a.  We  have  already  variously  seen  what  analogy  prompts. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  blood  is  ac- 
celerated in  the  capillary  and  larger  vessels,  when  stimulants  are  ap- 
plied to  them,  or  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  that  they  give  rise 
to  alternate  actions  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  even  in  the  veins 
(§  384,  387,  392,  399,  408-411,  480-485,  498  e).  We  have  seen 
bow  the  extreme  vessels  become  enlarged  and  admit  the  red  globules 
(§  192).  We  have  seen,  physiologically,  that  all  the  vessels  must 
have  an  independent  vital  action  (§  382,  &c.,  407,  410,  &c.).  And 
now  I  ask  the  physical  philosopher,  upon  his  own  ground,  how  the 
extreme  vessels  in  dense  structures,  such  as  ligament,  cartilage,  and 
bone,  acquire  their  great  enlargements  in  their  inflammations  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  physical  philosopher  has  limited  his  views,  as  he  has 
his  experiments,  to  soft,  delicate  membranes*  He  has  reasoned  from 
an  isolated  fact,  and  that  fact  evidently  of  a  spurious  nature  (§  5j^»  c). 

That  there  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  an  increased  volume 
of  blood  circulating  in  the  instruments  of  inflammation,  is  shown  by 
the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  from  the  veins  of  an  in- 
flamed part ;  by  the  high  florid  color  of  the  part,  and  of  the  blood ; 
by  the  profusion  of  blood  which  follows  scarifications  and  leech-bites ; 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  returns  when  expelled,  by  rub- 
bing, from  an  inflamed  surface ;  by  the  actually  increased  fluidity  of 
the  blood  proceeding  directly  from  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  shown 
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by  its  slower  coagulation  than  in  health ;  by  the  preternatural  gener- 
ation of  heat,  which  even  no  chemical  theory  can  explain  without 
admitting  an  increased  circulation  of  the  blood ;  by  the  profuse  se- 
cretion of  certain  fluids,  and  their  specific  nature ;  by  the  frequently 
increased  pulsation  of  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  pulsation  is  often  strongest  when  the  general  circula- 
tion is  prostrate,  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  throbbing  of  the 
vessel  oflen  subsides  when  the  force  of  the  general  circulation  rises 
under  the  influence  of  the  lancet ;  while  the  local  inflammation  may 
go  on  increasing,  &c. 

750,  b.  Coincident  with  the  numerous  physical  and  pathological 
facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflammation 
are  the  effects  of  remedial  agents ;  since  bloodletting,  cathartics,  an- 
timonials,  and  other  depressing  agents,  should  increase  the  supposed 
relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  both  by  their  direct 
action  and  by  diminishinc;  the  force  of  the  t;^  a  tergo  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  tonics  and  stimulants  should  be  the  prevailing  means  of 
cure.  Nor  can  the  curative  effect  of  the  former  agents,  nor  the  mor- 
bific  of  the  latter,  be  interpreted  on  any  other  than  physiological  prin- 
ciples. How,  again,  will  the  physical  philosopher  explain  the  instan- 
taneousness  with  which  moderate  bloodletting,  nay,  even  syncope 
without  the  loss  of  blood,  will  sometimes  overcome  pneumonia,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  &c.  (§  951)  ?  How  explain  the  rapidity 
with  which  croup  will  yield  to  the  prostrating  effect  of  antimonials ; 
or  how  deep-seated  inflammations  take  their  depaiture  as  soon  as  the 
same  condition  is  produced  in  the  skin  by  cantharides,  or  yield  more 
graduallv  to  the  silent  influences  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  mercu- 
rials, iodine,  colchicum,  guaiacum,  veratria,  quinia,  &c.,  according  to 
the  special  modifications  of  the  disease  by  its  various  remote  causes 
(§  150,  650-653,  662  b,  668,  669,  672,  674,  742)  ] 

751.  I  have  just  intimated  that,  if  vital  action  do  not  exist,  there 
should  be  no  varieties  of  inflammation.  It  should  be  all  small-pox, 
or  lues,  or  rheumatism,  or,  at  least,  all  of  the  common  variety.  The 
vital  phenomena  and  physical  products  should  be  always  the  same ; 
the  same  in  all  tissues  and  in  all  constitutions  (§  409,  o-t).  Nor 
should  we  have  any  remarkable  and  diversified  sympathetic  influences 
of  inflamed  parts  upon  the  system  at  large  (§  500,  512-530).  The 
vitalist  supplies  the  only  intelligible  solution  of  the  facts  which  are 
presented  in  real  life.  He  points  to  the  various  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  every  tissue,  the 
diversities  of  the  remote  causes,  constitution,  age,  sex,  &c.,  which  he 
believes,  also,  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  rational  pathology ;  and  upon 
the  same  principles  he  interprets  the  curative  effects  of  remedies. 

Active  and  PatHve  Imfiam$naiwn, 

752. 1  endeavored,  originally,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentarieSf  to  show  the  lallacy  of  the  distinction  of  inflammation  into 
active  and  passive,  and  to  prove  the  dependence  of  all  forms  of  the 
disease  upon  one  general  pathological  cause ;  and  I  shall  now  briefly 
advert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  present 
work  establish  that  conclusion. 

753.  In  the  active  form  of  inflammation  there  appears  to  be  a  vague 
recognition,  so  for  as  the  verbjJ  distinction  goes,  of  the  morbidly-in- 
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*  creased  action  of  the  part,  while  in  the  passive  form,  all  is  **  relaxa- 
tion*' and  ^*  stagnation"  (§  748).  These  exactly  opposite  states  of 
verbal  pathology  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  school  who  main- 
tain that  inflammation  is  always  constituted  by  a  passive  relaxation  of 
the  vessels  and  coagulation  of  blood.  With  the  same  consistency  they 
also  affirm  that  the  two  nominal  conditions  require  opposite  modes  of 
treatment ;  though,  in  justice  to  the  real  hypothesis,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  stimulant  plan  is  apt  to  prevail.  There  are  many  authors 
who  speak  of  an  active  and  passive  state  of  inflammation  as  things  in 
absolute  opposition,  but  they  attempt  no  explanation  of  the  supposed 
distinction. 

Andral  perceived  that  the  term  active  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
mechanical  philosophy  of  the  disease,  nor  with  his  own  views  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  general  term ;  and  he  therefore  substitutes  Hhenic  and 
aHhenic  to  express  the  opposite  conditions,  and  hypcrcemia  in  the  place 
of  inflammation.  But  the  epithets  are  a^  much  in  direct  opposition 
as  active  and  pamve  (§  699,  c), 

754.  But  it  requires  only  a  right  exercise  of  judgrment  to  under- 
stand that  the  same  disease  cannot  be  constituted  by  opposite  patho- 
logical conditions  r§  741,  b).  The  supposition  contradicts  itself.  The 
varieties  depend  simply  upon  partial  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological cause ;  and  this  conclusion,  as  abundantly  exemplified,  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  (§  766).  The  term  passive  can  only  be  in- 
tended, by  those  who  use  it,  tp  inculcate  a  sdmlant  treatment,  and  that 
mechanical  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  whose  refutation  I  have  at- 
tempted extensively  in  the  (Jommentaries. 

755.  Again,  in  the  supposed  opposite  conditions,  the  vital  signs,  and 
the  morbid  products,  are  nearly  identical ;  which  evinces,  sufficiently, 
a  close  affinity  in  the  pathological  states,  while  the  analogy  between 
those  products  and  such  as  depend  on  the  natural  processes  places 
both  modifications  of  the  disease  on  a  common  physiological  founda- 
tion (§  137  e,  150-153,  639,  746  a). 

756.  a.  The  occasional  success  of  tonics  and  stimulants  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  whether  applied  internally  or  externally,  or 
with  or  without  antiphlogistic  remedies,  is  no  evidence,  as  supposed, 
of  a  pathological  state  manifestly  different  from  that  which  is  roost 
readily  surmounted  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  &c.,  alone.  This  will 
be  obvious  when  the  true  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents  is  duly 
considered  (§  150-152,  638,  893,  &c.).  It  is  also  well  known  that  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impression  even  from  alcoholic  stimulants  will 
sometimes  subvert  an  inflammation  or  a  fever  of  great  activity,  which, 
under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  aggravated  by 
such  treatment  in  the  hundred  next  following  cases,  but  where  loss  of 
blood,  &c,  would  be  speedily  curative  in  nearly  all  (§  900,  904  d). 
The  disciples  of  Brown  have  been  thus  enabled  to  sustain  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  general  failure. 

Take  a  clear  example,  which  illustrates  the  only  distinction,  so  fear 
as  principle  is  concerned,  between  the  supposed  opposite  conditions 
of  mflammation.  Such  a  one  occurs  in  this  disease  when  modified  by 
the  predisposing  cause  of  intermittent  fever.  Here  the  Peruvian  bark 
may  be  as  necessary  to  its  cure  as  the  loss  of  blood,  though  the  latter 
is  commonly,  also,  indispensable.  And  there  occurs  to  me  a  proof 
from  analogy  which  demonstrates  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflammation ; 
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which  conBiflts  in  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  also  a  specific  for  * 
tntermittent  fever,  while^  as  with  inflammations,  it  will  aggravate  other 
forms  of  fever.     If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  "  stagna- 
tion of  blood"  in  the  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  it  clearly  follows 
from  this  analogy  that  there  is  none  in  inflammations. 

The  intense  inflammations  attendant  on  scurvy  often  yield  only  to 
SQch  remedies  alone  as  improve  the  digestive  organs,  of  which  tonics 
may  be  one ;  and  here  we  witness  impressive  demonstrations  of  the 
laws  of  sympathy  (§  500,  512,  &:c.).  And  yet  in  the  same  conditions 
bloodletting  may  be  simultaneously  appropriate  or  necessary.  Op- 
posite modes  of  local  treatment  succeed  in  burns  and  scalds ;  catarrh 
IB  often  cured  by  "  gin  sling;"  erysipelas  has  frequently  yielded  to  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  practice,  though  at  the  hazani  of  life ;  and  typhus 
fever,  with  its  train  of  local  inflammations  and  congestions,  divides  ths 
medical  world  into  the  two  opposite  systems  of  treatment. 

Again,  the  most  feeble  subjects  are  quite  as  likely  to  require  the 
depletive  treatment,  in  grave  inflammations,  as  the  robust ;  and  long- 
continued  chronic  inflammations  have  often  yielded  to  a  repeated  loss 
of  blood  where  tonics  had  been  employed  under  the  illusive  doctrins 
of  passive  inflammation  (§  1007  b^,  1008). 

The  differences  in  small-pox,  varioloid,  and  cow-pox,  which  ars 
essentially  one  disease,  illustrate  the  principles  before  us.  So,  too^ 
do  all  the  varieties  attendant  on  specific  forms  of  inflammation,  as 
measles,  scarlatina,  lues,  rheumatism,  &c.  Lues  yields  especially  to 
mercury;  rheumatism  to  colchicum  and  guatacum;  scroiula  to  io* 
dine,  &c. ;  and  yet  the  simultaneous  loss  of  blood  may  be  more  or 
less  useful  or  indispensable.  The  example  of  tuberculous  phthisis  is 
illustrative  of  our  whole  subject.  A  mixed,  or  even  a  stimulant,  treat*^ 
ment  is  slow  in  its  destructive  effects ;  and  its  evils  have  been,  there- 
fore, overlooked  in  the  speculative  views  which  morbid  anatomy  has 
suggested  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pathological  change  in  which  tuber* 
cle  originates  (§  695,  &c.),  and  in  the  brown  chicken-meat  wh^h 
chemistry  has  contradistinguished  from  the  white.  This  morbid  con- 
dition has  been  recently  and  extensively  considerad  non-inflammatory, 
and  as  supposed  by  Louis,  when  the  most  extensive  inflammatoi-y  le- 
sions and  products  have  supervened ;  and  it  supplies  us  with  another 
exemplification  of  the  irresistible  tendency  of  theory,  true  or  false,  to 
determine  the  treatment  of  disease  (§  4).  The  antiphlogistic  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned.  But  what  are  its  results  I  Has  the  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  diminbhed  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  most  fear- 
fiilly  increased  (Medical  and  Physiological  CommejUariet,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
682-633,  743-752)* 

756,  b.  However  varied  may  be  some  of  the  remedies  in  the  differ* 
ent  modifications  of  inflammation,  the  general  principles  of  treatment 
are  substantially  the  same.  .  The  incidentally  favorable  effect  o£  local 
^  or  constitutionaJ  stimulants  is  no  proof  that  the  pathological  conditions 
of  inflammation  are  not  closely  allied.  It  only  proves  their  effect  in 
altering  the  vital  properties  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  Nature  to 
take  on  the  restorative  process.  Least  of  all  can  opposite  principles 
prevail  at  different  times  and  in  different  climates.  It  has  been  so 
from  the  earliest  records  of  disease.  Otherwise,  medicine  would 
consist  only  of  an  unconnected  series  of  observations.  There  would 
be  no  principles,  and  of  course  no  science.     Medical  learning  would 
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be  useless,  and  experience  wonld  onlj  snit  the  present  occasion.  A 
new  system  of  treatment  would  have  to  be  devised  for  every  climate, 
every  constitution,  and  every  reappearance  of  the  same  disease. 

But  Nature  is  not  thus  the  creature  of  accident.  It  is  not  Nature 
who  is  inconsistent,  or  who  operates  by  conflicting  laws.     Art  may 

Sive  her  this  appearance;  but  still  I  say,  that  *' Nature  can  never 
eceive."  It  is  owing  to  this  consistency  of  Nature  that  medicine 
had  long  since  become  a  noble  science;  difficult  and  concerned  about 
all  other  sciences,  and  therefore  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  A 
science  of  principles  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and 
which,  with  the  facts  that  are  known,  conduct  us  with  i-emarkable 
certainty  to  facts  that  are  unknown.  It  is  here  that  well-founded 
principles  enable  us  to  see  farther  than  the  senses,  and  to  learn  from 
a  single  vital  phenomenon,  from  the  expression  of  the  eye,  the  es- 
istence  and  nature  of  those  latent  changes  which  too  many  can  only 
see  when  seeing  is  useless,  and  bring  upon  art  and  philosophy  the 
derision  of  the  crowd  (§  704). 

A  sound  principle  in  medicine  iA  like  the  calculus  in  mathematics ; 
and  what  are  falsely  called  **  exceptions  to  general  principles"  are 
nothing  more  than  variations  in  phenomena,  which  arise  from  the  in- 
stability of  the  properties  of  life,  and  the  vast  variety  of  influences  to 
which  they  are  exposed  (§  177-179,  237).  These  variations  may  de- 
note only  partial  modifications  of  a  common  morbid  action,  arising 
especially  from  differences  in  the  remote  causes  (§  644,  &c.);  or, 
they  may  depend  upon  the  same  action  affecting  different  tissues ;  or 
upon  the  morbid  condition  of  particular  organs  affecting  certain  other 
organs,  or  all  others  (§  117,  129,  134,  137,  629,  &c.);  or,  upon  age, 
sex,  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  other  accidents  (§  335,  ecc,  570, 
&c.).  And,  although  there  be  one  leading  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases,  there  are  other  subordinate  ones  founded  upon  the 
modifications.  These  are  to  be  nicety  balanced,  that  the  goveminip 
principle  may  be  properly  directed  (§  675).  But,  it  is  only  men  of 
correct  thinking  and  close  observation  that  can  apply  these  principles. 
All  others  will  look  upon  the  variations  of  symptoms  from  their  usual 
state  in  any  one  disease,  or  upon  the  differences  in  the  results  of  an 
exact  methodical  practice,  as  denoting  very  different  pathological  con- 
ditions, or  as  constituting  "exceptions  to  general  principles;**  and 
''bark  and  wine'*  will  therefore  obtain  in  numerous  cases  where 
bloodletting  is  the  pnly  efficient  remedy. 

FBVER. 

757,  a.  Important  distinctions  between  the  two  great  classes  of  dis- 
ease, Inflammation  and  Fever,  have  been  already  sufficiently  indica- 
ted. The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  to  certain  parts,  while 
the  latter  invades  the  body  universally  from  its  beginning.  I  have 
reserved  for  this  place,  however,  a  f\mdamental  distinction,  which,  at 
a  characteristic  of  inflammation,  has  been  described.  This  consists 
of  the  morbid  products,  new  formations,  and  lesions  of  structure,  to 
which  inflammation  gives  rise.  It  is  otherwise  with  fever,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing phenomena  are  mostly  of  a:  vital  nature,  and  whose  mox^ 
bid  physical  products  consist  only  of  modifications  of  the  natural  se- 
creted fluids  (§  764,  e),  Morbi4  anatomy,  therefore,  reflects  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  pathology  of  fever.    And  yet  is  its  treatment,  all 
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its  varieties,  as  well  ascertained  as  that  of  inflammation  and  its  vari- 
eties. Indeed,  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  inflammation  morbid  anato- 
my does  not  afibrd  the  least  information ;  and  yet  is  the  specific  treat- 
ment of  the  most  common  and  important,  such  as  rheumatism,  gout, 
intermittent,  scrofulous,  &c.,  as  well  known  as  the  general  remedies 
for  inflammation.  And  so  with  the  varieties  of  fever.  I  say  again, 
therefore,  that  the  morbid  anatomist  may  not  appropriate  what  so  em- 
inently belongs  to  the  acumen  of  genius  in  its  philosophical  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  nature  (§  695,  &c.). 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  all  those  who  would  render  morbid  anat- 
omy the  principal  basis  of  pathology  can  have  no  definite  views  of 
disease.  The  effects  are  mistaken  for  the  cause ;  and  if  the  former 
be  not  present,  the  case  is  regarded  as  inscrutable  in  respect  to  its 
pathology.  Every  disease  is,  of  course,  to  the  morbid  anatomist  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  organs  which  tell  upon  his  senses ;  the  varieties  in 
inflammation  are  overlooked  from  their  want  of  tangible  distinctions ; 
and  as  ulceration,  &c.,  and  other  lesions  of  inflammation,  may  happen 
to  appear  red  or  white,  they  are  denominated,  as  by  Louis,  inflam- 
matory or  contra-inflammatory. 

757.  b.  Many  of  the  ordinary  and  most  characteristic  symptoms  of 
inflammation  are  wanting  in  fever ;  such  as  hardness  and  incompross- 
ibility  of  pulse,  buffing  and  cupping  of  the  blood,  local  pain,  &c.  This 
is  very  oovious  in  intermittent  fever.  Exalted  heat  probably  takes 
place  in  all  inflamed  parts ;  but  a  sunken  temperature  is  common  in 
fever  (§  712-722). 

758.  Fever,  like  inflammation,  has  numerous  modifications,  as  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  constitution  of  the  vital  properties,  the  variety  of 
morbific  causes,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  disease,  &c.  These 
modifications  have  given  rise  to  the  distinctions  of  continued^  intermit' 
tent,  remittent^  typhus,  nervous,  bilious,  yeUow  fever,  plague,  &c.  But 
strong  analogies  prevail  among  the  whole ;  the  general  patholoffical 
cause,  as  in  inflammations,  being  essentially  the  same.  Most  of  the 
varieties  in  fever  depend,  indeed,  more  or  less,  upon  the  modifying 
influences  of  coexisting  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  though 
more  so  upon  the  predisposing  causes,  while,  also,  the  modifications 
which  grow  out  of  these  local  aflectious  will  depend  much  upon  their 
particular  seat.  Some  organs,  also,  sustain  a  greater  burden  of  the 
febrile  disease  than  others ;  and  this,  of  course,  will  give  to  every 
case  certain  peculiar  modifications  (§  134,  &c.,  644,  &c.). 

759.  Fever,  in  its  most  simple  form,  is  of  short  duration,  never  con- 
tinues three  days,  rarely  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  some- 
times terminates  within  four  hours.  This  is  the  ephemera,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  complex  forms  that  consist  of  a  series  or 
repetition  of  paroxysms. 

The  foregoing  may  be  also  noticed  as  a  broad  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  fever  and  inflammation ;  since  the  ephemera,  a  perfect 
representation  of  fever,  may  sweep  through  its  course,  and  terminate 
as  suddenly  as  it  invades  the  body,  and  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  and 
leave  scarce  a  vestige  of  its  former  presence  behind. 

760.  If  fever,  therefore,  be  continued  beyond  a  single  paroxysm,  it 
is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  paroxysms.  Many  have  supposed  that 
every  compound  case  consists  of  as  many  fevers  following  each  other 
as  there  are  paroxysms.     This,  however,  is  not  pathologically  true ; 
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since  the  same  morbid  predisposition^  in  wliich  the  first  paroxysm 
originated,  remains,  and  is  the  cause  of  each  succeeding  paroxysm, 
and,  therefore,  a  connecting  link  among  the  whole.  The  supposed 
distinction  consists  only  of  periodical  abatements  of  one  continuous 
disease  (§  514  g,  516  d,  no.  6,  665,  666). 

761,  a.  The  foregoing  abatements  of  fever  are  the  results  of  salu- 
tary efforts  of  nature,  and  are  variously  pronounced  as  to  their  degree 
and  duration  (§  733).  They  are  most  perfect  in  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  they  vary  from  a  few  hours'  duration  to  one  or  more  days  (§ 
675). 

761,  h.  These  abatements  of  fever,  often  amounting  to  an  apparent 
termination  of  the  disease,  supply  a  fine  illustration  of  the  recupera- 
tive nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  their  inherent  tendency  to 
maintain  themselves  m  a  state  of  integrity.  We  see,  too,  the  modus 
operandi  of  art  in  its  cooperation  with  Nature,  when,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  remedies,  the  natural  abatement  of  fever  is  confirmed  by  new 
influences  that  are  different  from  the  original  morbific  ones  (§  675, 
897,  898,  901). 

762,  a.  Each  paroxysm  of  fever  consists,  in  a  general  sense,  of  a 
certain  succession  of  symptoms,  which,  however,  are  liable  to  great 
variations ;  and  new  ones  that  may  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, from  accidental  influences,  may  present  a  general  aspect  more 
widely  different  from  the  preceding  than  the  near  identity  of  the  path- 
ological cause  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  These  differences  spring 
from  the  very  susceptible  nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  in 
their  morbid  state,  and  the  various  new  influenceis  which  may  operate 
upon  them ;  and  the  manifestations  are  liable  to  exceed  the  ratio  of 
any  change  that  may  be  wrought  in  the  vital  conditions.  A  slight 
change  only,  some  accidental  cause,  as  errors  in  diet,  inflicting  mor- 
bid sympathies,  may  give  rise  to  new  and  striking  phenomena,  or  they 
may  be  forcibly  presented  by  the  transient  effect  alone  of  some  mo- 
mentary cause,  as  an  emotion  of  the  mind. 

762,.  &.  In  presenting  a  summaiv  analysis  of  fever,  I  shall  first  con- 
sider the  Ephemera,  Secondly,  fever  as  constituted  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  paroxysm,  and  in  different  modes.  Thirdly,  the  remote 
causes  of  fever,  the  coexisting  inflammations,  &c.  Fourdily,  the  path* 
ological  cause. 

763,  The  ephemera^  as  I  have  said,  may  be  taken  as  the  general 
type  of  the  entire  family  of  fevers.  It  generally  commences  between 
six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  five  or  six  in  the  evening ;  a 
coincidence  of  diflicult  explanation,  but  manifestly  connected  with 
some  natural  periodical  mutations  in  the  vital  states  of  the  system 
(§  768).  It  has  three  distinct  stages,  which  are  commonly  present; 
namely,  the  cold  stage  or  coldfit^  the  hot  stage,  and  the  crisis. 

764,  a.  The  first,  or  cold  stage,  is  the  period  of  the  most  intense 
morbid  action.  Its  invasion  is  marked  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  all 
the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  consequent  determination  of  blood 
about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  a  diminution  of  the  fluid  prod<- 
ucts,  by  reduction  of  temperature,  and  by  a  loss,  in  various  degrees, 
of  the  voluntary  control  over  the  muscles.  These  are  the  most  obvi- 
ous changes ;  and  such  as  relate  to  organic  life  evince  a  universality 
of  the  disease  at  its  invasion.  Here  we  may  stop  to  observe  another 
broad  distinction  between  fever  and  inflammation ;  since  the  latter 
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does  not  begin  in  the  foregoing  manner,  but  with  an  enlargement  of 
die  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  712,  &c.,  767,  759,  770). 

In  idiopathic  fever,  many  of  the  prominent,  but  less  important,  vital 
'  symptoms,  so  far,  at  least,  as  sensation  is  concerned,  appertain  to  the 
organs  of  animal  life.  Those  of  the  organic  system  are, less  remark- 
able at  first,  as  natural  sensibility  is  here  inferior  to  its  condition  in 
animal  life.  The  eye,  for  instance,  is  naturally  more  sensible  than 
the  intestines,  and  hence  an  affection  of  the  former  is  more  conspica- 
ous  than  of  the  latter,  till  disease,  at  least,  may  develop  the  property 
in  the  intestine.  The  same  rule,  in  a  general  sense,  will  hold  as  to 
the  individual  organs  in  either  division  of  life,  at  this  early  stage  of  fe- 
ver, and  is  applicable  to  all  other  diseases.  There  may  be  more  dis- 
ease in  one  org^n  than  in  another,  yet  the  symptoms  of  that  which  is 
most  affected  may  be  less  strongly  pronounced  on  account  of  its  nat- 
ural inferiority  in  aensibility^  and  often,  also,  ofirritabilUy  (§  133-139, 
188,  194).  ^ 

A  preliminary  condition,  subseouent  to  the  formation  of  tho  predis- 
position, and  immediately  anteceaent  to  the  cold  stage,  may  be  rec- 
ognized under  the  denomination  of  tuxess ;  a  term  which  has  been 
employed  to  denote  the  cold  stage,  or  the  most  intense  degree  of  mor- 
bid action,  and  which,  being  already  formed,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  access  of  disease.  Prior  to  the  absolute  seizure,  however,  there  is 
commonly  a  more  or  less  obvious  failure  of  the  living  powers  to  per- 
form any  of  their  functions  in  their  perfect  manner ;  and  that  consti- 
tutes the  true  access  of  the  complaint  The  distinction  and  the  term 
are  practically  useful  as  leading  to  sound  pathological  views,  and  to 
correct  treatment. 

The  development,  or  attack  of  fever,  is  always  sudden,  whatever 
the  duration  of  the  predisposition ;  and  this  is  one  of  distinguishing 
marks  between  fever  and  inflammation. 

764,  b.  After  the  cold  stage  has  continued  for  an  indefinite  time, 
the  diseased  conditions  begin  to  assume  a  tendency  toward  their  natural 
state,  or  to  obey  the  great  restorative  law,  the  vis  medicatrix  natura. 
This  recuperative  effort  introduces  the  hot  stage,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  the  natural  cure.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  this  stage 
are  an  expansion  of  the  capillaries,  an  increased  volume  of  blood  at 
the  circumference,  greater  force  of  the  general  circulation,  and  an  ex- 
altation of  temperature  above  its  natural  standard. 

A  spontaneous  change  has  happened  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
whole  body.  The  small  vessels  expand  in  consequence.  Irritability 
has  become  more  susceptible,  but  less  profoundly  altered,  and  the 
blood  accumulated  about  the  heart  in  the  cold  stage  now  rouses  that 
organ  to  greater  action,  while  it  receives  corresponding  sympathetic 
influences  from  the  changes  which  are  going  forward  in  all  parts  of 
the  capillary  system.  An  increased  volume  of  blood  is  thus  sent  out, 
and  this  is  harmoniously  met  by  the  active  expansion  which  is  taking 
place  in  all  the  small  vessels  (§  384-387).  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  involutions  of  sympathy  which  are  now  in  progress. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hot  stage  is  the  beginning  of  the 
natural  cure,  the  symptoms  would  often  denote  an  increase  of  the 
morbid  condition,  and  frequently  call  for  the  intervention  of  art. 
Nature  may  be  excessive  in  her  aims  at  reparation.  She  may  over- 
step her  ordinary  limit,  and  push  the  organs  of  circulation  widi  a  ve- 
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hemence  that  shall  light  up  inflammations,  and  call  for  an  outlet  of 
blood  as  an  indispensable  means  of  prevention  (§  674,  d).  But  we 
know,  from  the  geTieral  progi'ess  of  symptoms,  and  the  final  result, 
that  a  succession  of  favorable  changes  has  been  instituted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  stage. 

764,  c.  The  crisis  follows  next  This  constitutes  the  greatest  de- 
cline of  the  disease.  The  phenomena  of  health  are  now  more  or  less 
pronounced.  The  secretions  break  forth,  morbid  at  first,  but  rapidly 
assuming  their  natural  charactCT.  Among  these,  perspiration  is  the 
most  obvious ;  and  hence  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  universally 
known  as  the  sweating.  The  designation  is  too  partial  and. hypothet- 
ical, since  the  volume  of  bile,  or  of  urine,  may  be  quite  as  redundant, 
or  more  so.  Crisis  is  more  comprehensive,  and  implies  exactly  the 
things  which  are  in  progress.  The  hot  stage  is  better  named ;  for 
exalted  temperature  is  the  beginning  of  the  elaboration  of  redundant 
products,  and,  for  a  while,  it  stands  alone.  And  here  I  may  refer  to 
this  connected  series  of  physical  products,  during  the  curative  stage, 
as  showing  analogically  the  dependence  of  sweat,  bile,  urine,  and  the 
elevated  temperature,  upon  common  physiological  principles,  and 
that  the  last  is  no  more  a  chemical  product  thati  the  other  secretions 
(§  419,  447,  &c.). 

764,  d.  The  secreted  products,  although  the  result  of  improving 
pathological  changes,  contribute,  as  in  inflammations,  to  the  ultimate 
design  of  nature,  as  depletory  remedies  (§  732,  733  e,  757  a), 

764,  tf.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  occur  to 
some  that  there  is  a  greater  affinity  between  fever  and  inflammation 
than  I  have  admitted  (§  712,  &c.).  But  that  conclusion  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  course  of  nature  in  ber  restorative  movements.  The 
cold  stage  of  fever  may  be  the  period  of  the  most  profound  disease, 
and  nature  may  be  emerging  toward  her  healthy  standard  during 
the  stage  of  reaction,  and  yet  the  apparently  analogous  excitement 
of  the  general  organs  of  circulation,  and  of  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  morbid  process  in  inflammation,  may  bo  the  stage  of 
most  profound  disease ;  and  this  is  known  by  the  various  attendant 
facts.  The  pathological  conditions,  indeed,  are  so  widely  diflerent, 
that  the  general  arterial  excitement  attendant  on  inflammation  is  not, 
as  in  fever,  followed  by  augmented  perspiration,  bile,  &c.  The  in- 
creased products  are  relative  to  some  particular  part,  and  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  those  which  attend  the  restorative  process  of  fever.  In 
one  disease  they  proceed  from  a  tissue,  in  the  other  fi*om  compound 
organs.  One  affection  besets  the  tissues  in  their  individual  sense,  the 
other  in  their  compounded  sense.  These  are,  therefore,  other  broad 
fundamental  distinctions  between  fever  and  inflammation  (§  141  ^. 
148,  675,  712-722,  757,  750,  764  a,  770). 

765.  If  a  repetition  of  the  paroxysm  take  place,  the  crisis  is  al- 
ways imperfect.  Their  repeated  occun-ence  is  said  to  form  a  com' 
vaund  fever ;  but,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  disease  is  as  much  an  entire 
whole  as  the  ephemera  (§  750,  760). 

When  the  paroxysms  apparently  go  off*  entirely,  the  fever  is  called 
an  intermittent.  When  the  interval  is  less  perfect,  or  a  new  paroxysm 
takes  place  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis,  the  disease  is  called  a  remittent. 
When  the  disease  continues  without  much  abatement  of  symptoms, 
•r,  rather,  if  a  new  paroxysm  set  in  during  the  hot  stage  of  a  prece- 
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ding  paroxysm,  it  receives  the  name  of  continued  fever.  Between  the 
remittent  and  continued  fevers,  however,  there  is  no  well-defined  line 
of  distinction,  as  it  respects  the  succession  of  paroxysms*  Again,  the 
remittent  and  intermittent  interchange  with  each  other;  and  it  is  even 
common  for  one  attacked  with  a  remittent  to  have  the  intermittent 
form  before  his  recovery.  When,  also,  inter mittents  are  badly  treats 
ed,  they  are  often  converted  into  a  remittent ;  which  is  commonly  a 
more  intractable  form  (§  557). 

766.  We  have  thus  a  series  of  analogies  which  connect  the  contin- 
ued fever  with  the  intermittent ;  and  when  we  regard  the  distinct  na- 
ture of  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent,  we  see  that  the  ephemera  is 
a  representation  of  each  one.  The  symptoms  also  confirm  those  con- 
clusions ;  from  which  we  learn,  more  and  more,  that  the  essential  ele- 
ments are  the  same  in  all  the  preceding  forms,  and  other  minor  varie- 
ties of  the  disease  (§  557,  650,  652,  670,  741  b,  754,  7^6  b).  The  ex- 
istence  of  this  coincidence  corresponds  with  the  like  attribute  of  in- 
flammations ;  the  varieties  of  which,  respectively,  are  not  more  re- 
markable in  their  vital  manifestations  and  results  than  are  the  natural 
modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  different  fissues  (§  133-137). 

767,  a.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  foregoing  analogies  (§  765, 
766),  die  causes  of  continued  fever  are  so  far  different  from  those  of 
the  remittent  and  intermittent,  that  the  first  of  these  varieties  does  not 
interchange  with  the  last,  as  do  the  last  two  with  each  other,  although 
the  quotidian  and  tertian  types  are  sometimes  manifested  with  consid- 
erable distinctness  during  the  progress  of  continued  fever.  Remit- 
tents and  intermittents  are,  also,  rare  in  climates  where  the  continued 
fever  occurs,  while  the  former  go  together,  and  have  close  affinities 
in  their  predisposing  causes  (§  652,  &c). 

767,  b.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  the  fallacy  of  the  doc- 
trine which  regards  disease  as  a  unit^  and  especially  as  propounded 
by  one  to  whom  medicine  is  under  the  deepest  obligations.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  two  cases  precisely  alike  in  their  pathological  condi- 
tions ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  principle  of  greater  importance  (§  673, 
857).  It  is  true  of  diseases  which  are  most  allied,  and  even  true  of 
the  same  case  during  its  advances  or  its  decline ;  and  coming  to  the 
specific  forms  of  inflammation,  and  passing  from  those  to  idiopathic 
fever  and  the  various  modifications  of  this  disease,  and  regarding  in 

.  connection,  also,  the  more  obscure  pathology  of  the  various  conditions 
of  the  stomach  which  are  grouped  under  the  general  denomination  of 
indigestion,  and  all  those  states  which  go  to  make  up  the  **•  nervous 
disorders,'*  we  can  scarcely  fail  of  escaping  from  the  illusions  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  physical  views  of  disease,  or  of  turning  our- 
selves to  that  philosophy  which  concerns  the  mutability  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life  (§  177-184,  &c.,  780). 

768,  a.  In  a  vast  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  fever  the  paroxysms 
take  place  in  the  afternoon ;  generally  beginning  about  five  or  six 
o'clock,  and  going  ofl*  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  com- 
mon to  all  constitutions ;  nor  is  it  much  regulated  by  the  force  of  mor- 
bid habit,  but  rather  by  its  association  with  a  natural  evening  parox- 
ysm, to  which  all  individuals  in  health  are  liable,  and  which  happens 
and  subsides  about  the  foregoing  hours,  even  when  traveling  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  (§  772,  b).  This  natural  paroxysm  is  marked 
clearly  by  its  phenomena;   and  the  foregoing  coincidence  shows, 
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again,  how  the  physiological  laws  hold  their  control  in  disease  (§  133- 
152,  638).  A  coincidence  is  farther  seen  in  a  diminution  of  the  se- 
cretions attendant  on  the  natural  and  morbid  paroxysm.  A  purgative 
given  now,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  irritates  the  system  more 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  produces  smaller  evacuations  than  in  the 
roomings  especially  if  rapid  m  its  operation.  On  the  contrary,  in  ei- 
ther case,  if  the  cathartic  do  not  operate  till  morning,  the  discharge 
will  be  far  more  abundant.  Toward  morning  the  natural  paroxysm 
subsides,  sweating  oflen  comes  on,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
and  mind  are  then  manifestly  improved.  And  so,  more  or  less,  with 
the  morbid  paroxysm.  The  former  is  not  connected  with  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  since  it  is  common  to  mankind  under  every  condition  of 
repose,  employment,  and  habits. 

Again,  the  first  paroxysm  of  a  fever  may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  the  day ;  the  time  of  the  invasion  often  depending  upon  some  im- 
mediate exciting  cause.  But,  the  succeeding  ones  generally  coincide 
with  the  natural  evening  paroxysm ;  especially  in  continued  and  re- 
mittent forms  of  fever.  I  speak,  however,  of  the  disease  as  manifest- 
ed by  unembarrassed  Nature,  or  when  she  may  be  duly  assisted  by 
art.  Misapplied  remedies,  and  various  other  exciting  causes,  will  be 
apt  to  affect  the  periodical  law,  especially  where  Nature  is  least  re- 
cuperative, as  in  continued  and  remittent  fevers.  The  regularity  of 
the  paroxysm  is  also  influenced  by  local  congestions  and  inflamma- 
tions, and  this,  particularly,  when  exciting  causes  are  in  operation  (§ 
773).  These  considerations,  independent  of  their  practical  bearing, 
refer  to  important  prctblems  in  the  philosophy  of  life  and  of  disease. 

The  paroxysms  of  fever,  therefore,  observe  a  diurnal  period ;  rare- 
ly takinff  place  in  the  night 

768.  b.  The  foregoing  natural  paroxysm  extends  its  influences  to 
all  diseases,  and  influences,  also,  the  operation  of  remedial  agents. 

769.  If  a  paroxysm  return  two  or  three  times,  or  two  or  three  re- 
lapses take  place  at  short  intervals  (as  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  weeks), 
the  force  of  morbid  habit  is  manifested ;  since  in  one  case  the  parox- 
ysms continue  to  return  with  greater  obstinacy,  and  in  the  other  re- 
lapses are  more  likely  to  follow,  and  this,  often,  for  a  great  length  of 
time  (§  535,  &c.,  768  a).  Much,  however,  may  be  frequently  due  to 
supervening  local  congestions,  which  keep  up  the  predisposition  to  fe- 
ver, and  operate,  also,  as  exciting  causes  (§  645, 665, 666, 870).  Where 
the  intervals  are  long,  the  return  of  the  fever  is  not  a  relapse,  but  a 
new  attack ;  though  this  is  truer  of  continued  than  of  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that  any  remote  cause  of 
fever  is  less  apt  to  produce  a  relapse  than  to  excite  the  disease  in  one 
who  has  not  been  before  affected  (§  544,  550,  560,  &c.). 

770.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  paroxysms  of  fever  are 
separated  bv  definite  intervals,  and  these  intervals,  too,  remarkable 
for  their  variety  as  well  as  precision  in  the  same  form  of  fever.  They 
show  us  at  least,  however,  the  absurdity  of  expounding  disease  by 
any  of  the  laws  or  agencies  that  are  known  in  the  inorganic  world. 
These  definite  intervals  have  given  rise  to  several  designations  of  the 
same  form  of  fever;  and  according  to  the  interval  so  is  the  type.  We 
have  nothing  like  this  in  inflammations  (§  712-722,  764  e). 

771.  In  the  continued  form  of  fever,  and  in  remittents,  the  parox- 
ysms (or  exacerbations,  as  they  are  then  called)  recur  about  once  in 
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twenty-four  hours;  but  the  interral  is  more  indefinite  than  with  inter- 
mittents.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  the  parox- 
ysms are  repeated  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  hence  the  name 
o£  tertian,  or  tertian  type.  The  next  most  common  are  quotidians,  or 
fever  with  daily  paroxysms ;  each  one  taking  place  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-four hours.  A  third,  and  most  fixed  variety,  is  called  the  quart4m, 
liaving  a  return  of  its  paroxysms  in  seventy-two  hours. 

772,  a.  Sometimes  there  is  a  periodical  difference  in  all  the  varie- 
ties, or  types,  of  the  intermittent,  of  four  hours ;  and  if,  as  now  and 
then  happens,  the  difference  be  greater,  the  fever  is  said  to  be  irregu- 
lar. These  irregularities  are  commonly  owing  to  local  congestions, 
or  other  accidental  influences,  the  removal  of  which  will  generally  es- 
tablish the  more  definite  interval. 

772,  &.  When  the  foregoing  deviations  occur,  the  paroxysms  may 
either  anticipate  the  usual  hour,  or  be  delayed  beyond  it;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  tact,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  law  of  vital  habit  (since 
it  is  inobedient  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  paroxysm  of  health), 
that  in  such  cases  the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  go  on  with  the  particular 
irregularity  with  which  they  began  (§  544,  &c,  768  a). 

772,  c.  Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  vital  properties,  and  illustrative  of  the  special  institutions  of 
organic  life,  relates  also  to  the  inequality  of  the  foregoing  intervals. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  interval  of  tertian  paroxysms,  for  example,  de- 
viates from  forty-eight  to  forty-six  hours,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
forty-eight  to  fifly  hours,  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  will  be 
growing  earlier  in  the  former  case,  and  later  in  the  latter.  But  this 
IS  not  the  most  striking  phenomenon  attending  these  cases ;  for  when 
the  paroxysms,  by  their  regular  anticipation  of  the  period  of  each  last 

? receding  paroxysm,  approach  the  night,  one  paroxysm  is  oflen  lost, 
*his  phenomenon,  however,  has  its  more  obvious  foundation,  as  the 
others  have  more  obscurely,  in  the  natural  law  of  the  body  already 
mentioned  (§  768,  a),  since  there  is  no  inherent  tendency  in  the  sys- 
tem to  induce  a  paroxysm  during  the  night  (§  137  6,  149-153,  638). 

T73.  The  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  are  often  so  nearly  allied 
in  pathology,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  type. 
Here  the  deviation  from  the  regular  form  of  the  intermittent  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  presence  of  venous  congestions,  or  to  inflammation ; 
since  the  intermissions  will  become  well  defined  as  soon  as  those  com« 
plications  are  removed  (§  758,  762,  768  a). 

11^.  The  natural  duration  of  continued  fever  is  about  three  weeks, 
rarely  six.  It  varies  with  intennittents  according  to  the  particular 
type.  Such  is  the  power  of  vital  habit  (§  544,  &c.),  that  a  tertian  nat- 
urally occupies  from  three  to  four  months ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  the  advantages  of  medicine  are  illustrated, 
and  the  philosophy  of  solidism  established ;  since,  as  it  respects  the 
pathology,  an  emetic,  or  a  dose  of  quinine  (of  no  analogous  virtues), 
may  so  alter  the  morbid  properties  as  to  place  them  at  once  in  a  con- 
dition to  recover  their  natural  state  (§  557  a,  904  d). 

Much,  however,  of  the  prolongation  of  fever  is  often  due  to  the  lo- 
cal forms  of  disease  which  supervene  on  its  progress,  to  errors  in  diet, 
fatigue,  &c. 

775.  Opposed,  also,  to  the  humoral  pathology,  and  all  the  physic^ 
hypotheses,  is  the  occasional  sudden  termination  of  continued  and  in- 
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termittent  feven,  in  a  state  of  health.  This  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  serere  paroxysm,  and  the  disease  is  ended  at  once  (§  557,  a).  The 
very  violence  of  morbid  action  is  attended  by  ah  alteration  of  the  (Or- 
ganic properties  which  enables  them  to  take  on  the  recuperative  pro- 
cess; just  as  we  sometimes  see  alcoholic  stimulants  overthrow  acute 
inflammation,  or  the  same  conditions  of  fever  (§  756).  Will  the 
chemist  or  humoralist  explain  'i  Fothergill,  Falconer,  and  others,  sup- 
posed  that  the  full  and  tense  pulse  which  often  supervenes  on  apo- 
plexy depends*  upon  a  struggle  which  arises  from  an  action  of  the 
vires  vita  to  restore  health.  "  I  believe,"  says  Fothergill,  "  it  hap- 
pens in  most  cases  where  there  has  been  a  temporary,  or  even  mo* 
mentary  cessation  of  the  animal  powers." 

Remote  Causes  of  Fever, 

776.  I  come  next  to  the  remote  causes  of  fever,  and  to  consider, 
also,  yet  farther,  how  the  general  pathological  condition,  as  in  inflam- 
mation, is  liable  to  modifications  by  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  re- 
mote causes,  and  how,  also,  fever  is  influenced  by  coexisting  inflam- 
mations and  venous  congestions ;  with  a  view  to  farther  illustration 
of  principles  of  various  import. 

777.  The  predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  fever  probably  consist, 
in  all  cases,  of  the  results  of  vegetable  decay  (§  652, 653).  The  spe- 
cial type  and  modification  of  the  fever  are  determined  very  greatly 
by  the  nature  of  the  new  combinations  \  though  other  influences  may 
contribute  (§  650,  651,  758,  762,  773).  The  essential  causes  make 
their  impression  so  profoundly,  that  the  incubation  goes  on  althouffh 
the  causes  may  have  long  ceased  to  operate ;  which  is  commonly  dif- 
ferent with  inflammati<»is  (§  711,  &c.).  The  causes  of  fever  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  so  modifying  the  organic  properties 
<^  certain  parts  by  their  direct  action,  that  iLe  entire  system  is  sympa- 
thetically brought  into  a  corresponding  morbid  state  (§  148,  657  h), 

778.  The  predbposing  causes  of  fever  have  been  considered  in  all 
their  other  relations  to  the  disease  under  that  general  division  of  pa- 
thology ;  their  modns  operandi,  the  nature  of  predisposition,  the  in- 
tervening periods,  &c.  (9  148,  644,  &c.). 

779.  The  predisposing  causes  of  fever  are  also  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion and  venous  congestion ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  part,  that  fever  rarely 
oontinues  long  without  the  appearance  of  one,  or  the  other,  or  both 
conjointly,  of  these  local  affections.  Or,  the  local  may  precede  the 
constitutional  disease,  and  become  its  exciting  cause ;  or  the  former 
may  exist  without  developing  an  attack  of  the  latter,  although  the 
system  be  predisposed  to  the  constitutional  affection.  Or,  again,  the 
explosion  of  the  general  malady  is  very  apt  to  occasion  a  fdll  develop- 
ment of  the  local  conditions  of  disease  in  organs  so  predisposed.  But, 
independently  of  this  predisposition  to  local  disease,  it  is  the  great 
tendency  of  febrile  actjion  to  lay  its  foundation.  The  occurrence  of 
these  local  affections  modifies  very  variously  the  constitutional  disease, 
and  increases  its  force  and  obstinacy.  The  treatment,  therefore,  must 
turn  greatly  upon  the  local  complications,  and  remain  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic till  they  are  removed  or  greatly  subdued. 

780.  It  may  seem  remai'kable  that  diseases  which  are  so  consider* 
ably  diverse  in  their  pathological  conditions  as  fever  and  inflammation 
should  be  produced  by  tbo  same  predisposing  causes.    But  this  only 
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■hows  that  there  are  analogies  among  all  diseases.  All  depend  upon 
certain  states  of  the  properties  of  lite ;  and  as  these  properties  can 
never  be  greatly  diverted  from  their  natural  conditions,  till  life  is  at  its 
ebb,  there  must  be  affinities  among  all  morbid  states.  By  consider- 
ing, also,  that  the  vital  properties  have  various  natural  modifications 
in  different  parts,  we  come  to  understand  how  the  predisposing  causes 
of  fever  may  simultaneously  predispose  particular  organs  to  inflamma- 
tion, or  venous  congestions  (§  133-152,  741  A,  7G7  a,  786,  &c.).  What 
I  have  said,  also,  in  former  sections  (§  662,  670,  675)  as  to  the  fluctu- 
ating state  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions  during  the  pmgress 
of  a  febrile  paroxysm  may  reflect  light  upon  this  subject  of  analogies. 

Pathological  Cause  of  Fever, 

781.  Coming  to  the  pathology  of  fever,  morbid  anatomy  yields  no 
assistance,  and  proves  that  our  conclusions  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  disease  must  be  mainly  derived  from  its  phenomena  during  life 
(§  695,  &c.).  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  they  who  look  for 
the  philosophy  of  disease  to  its  direct  manifestations  should  alone  dis- 
tinguish idiopathic  fever  from  inflammation  (§  695,  &c.,  712-722,  757, 
759.  764,  770). 

782.  Next  to  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation,  no  question  in 
medicine  has  occasioned  more  speculation  than  that  of  fever.  The 
humoral  pathology  has-  been  at  the  foundation  of  many  hypotheseSy 
and  others  have  risen  upon  some  supposed  change  in  the  orgauiza- 
tion  of  the  parts.  These  were  the  ancient,  and  are  now  the  prevail- 
ing doctrines. 

783.  In  no  form  of  fever  do  the  symptoms  denote  an  absolute  un- 
varying affection  of  any  organ ;  but,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  greatest  va- 
riety occurs  as  to  the  force  of  the  disease  in  different  parts.  These 
contingencies  have  suggested  the  minor  designations,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 758  (§  134,  138,  142,  143,  &c.). 

784.  a.  Fever  being  a  disease  of  the  whole  body,  and  constantly 
liable  to  complications  with  local  inflammations  and  venous  conges- 
tions, it  is  particularly  important  that  all  the  attendant  symptoms 
should  become  elements  in  forming  our  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
and  force  of  the  disease,  both  in  a  general  and  local  sense,  and  that 
our  prescriptions  should  be  determined  by  the  aggregate  weight  of  the 

Shenomena  (§  675).     Vicissitudes  may  be  also  hourly  occurring  in 
ifferent  parts,  embarrassing  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  and 
demanding  its  highest  exercise  (§  675,  685,  686,  857). 

784,  b.  Owing  to  the  universality  of  the  disease,  and  the  general 
coincidence  in  its  pathological  character,  remedial  agents,  when  ap- 
plied before  morbid  habit  has  taken  possession,  or  local  inflammations 
nave  supervened,  will  stretch  their  influence  over  the  universal  body, 
and  may  institute  every  where  those  pathological  changes  which  are 
capable  of  a  progressive  march  to  their  ultimate  termination  in  health 
(§  148-152,  487,  535,  &c.,  557,  672,  854,  893.  &c.). 

785.  It  is  the  triumph  of  morbid  anatomy  that  it  lays  open  to  the 
senses  the  tangible  products  of  inflammation ;  while  it  seizes  upon 
what  an  observation  of  Nature  had  already  deteripined  as  to  the  par 
thology  of  the  disease.  The  great  family  of  fevers  shall  sustain  thia 
position  of  the  vitalist,  since  here  nothing  is  seen,  nothing  tangible, 
after  life  has  become  extinct     The  knife  of  the  anatomist  goes  down 
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to  the  Binallest  fibre,  and  tbe  aid  of  the  eye-glass  is  summoned  in  vain. 
And  yet  do  we  know  about  as  much  of  the  pathology  of  fever,  for 
practical  purposes,  as  of  inflammation,  and  the  treatment  of  one  is  as 
well  determined  as  of  tbe  other  (§  234).  This  has  been  infeired  from 
the  vital  phenomena  of  both  diseases,  and  from  an  observation  of  the 
effects  oi  remedies.  These  phenomena  are  not  less  multifarious  in 
fever  than  in  inflammation ;  and  so  far  as  sensible  changes  attend  the 
immediate  instruments  of  disease,  there  is  more  to  be  seen  in  febrile 
than  in  inflammatory  diseases.  In  both,  there  is  commonly  an  in« 
creased  volume  of  blood  circulating  in  the  capillaries;  but  there  is 
also,  as  a  common  element  of  fever,  a  primary  contraction  of  those 
vessels.  What  I  have  now  said  is  the  test  between  organic  philoso- 
phy and  morbid  anatomy. 

And  how  is  it  with  the  signs  which  denote  the  essential  pathology  1 
We  have  seen  that  the  facts  are  equally  clear  in  both  diseases,  that 
there  is  an  exaltation  of  irritability  and  mobility  from  the  time  of  their 
invasion  (§  743,  744,  &c.).  But  that  is  all  we  can  learn  of  the  paitic* 
ular  changes  which  they  undergo  in  either  aflection,  and  that  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  disease.  The  organic  properties  and  functions 
have  also  sustained  a  change  in  hind^  which  is  liKewise  known  by  the 
phenomena.  It  is  that  change  which  constitutes,  essentially,  the  dis- 
eases, respectively,  and  which  distinguishes  one  from  the  other  (§  177-^ 
181).  The  phenomena,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of  this 
essential  change ;  but  what  they  disclose  as  to  the  exaltation  of  irrita- 
bility and  mobility,  in  connection  with  their  more  indefinite  sugges- 
tions, «nd  with  experimental  observation,  enable  us  to  institute  all  the 
pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  that  are  necessary  or  useful 
ID  practice.  The  rest  is  concealed,  because  it  would  be  useless  for 
man  to  know  it. 

The  cold  stage,  or  invasion  of  fever,  when  morbid  action  is  most 
profound,  is  marked,  it  is  true,  by  an  apparent  debility  of  the  living 
powers ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  show  that  this 
universal  opinion  is  erroneous.  In  a  former  section,  however,  I  have 
attempted  it  (§  743).  Its  practical  importance  cannot  be  too^  highly 
appreciated,  since  it  deters  the  practitioner  from  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet, or  leads  him  to  that  of  stimulants ;  especially  in  congestive  fevers 
(§  961,  &c.).  The  error  has  proceeded,  in  part,  from  the  very  fact 
which  evinces  an  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  mobilit}', — the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels  during  the  cold  stage.  The  em- 
barrassed action  of  the  heart,  diminished  circulation,  sympathetic  in- 
fluences of  venous  congestions,  the  partial  loss  of  control  over  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  or  indisposition  of  the  will  to  act,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  the  morbid  changes 
to  which  they  are  liable,  have  contributed  their  share  to  this  mistaken 
view  of  the  pathology  of  fever.  Nothing,  however,  has  done  so  much 
toward  the  doctrine  of  "  debility,'*  and  the  stimulant  treatment,  as  the 
impaired  energy  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  arises 
from  the  venous  congestions  that  are  associated  with  fever  (§  467  c,  487^ 
488i).     I  shall  therefore  proceed  next  to  the  subject  of  Conge8ti(»L 
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VENOUS  CONGESTION. 


786.  The  pathology  of  todoub  coneestiont  its  treatment,  kc.,  form 
an  extensive  Essay  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries. 

For  all  that  relates  to  the  pathology  of  that  disease,  as  well  as  of 
varix,  and  for  an  exposure  of  the  errors  of  former  doctrines,  and,  in- 
deed,  for  most  that  is  essentially  important  in  that  Essay,  I  claim  the 
merit  of  an  exclusive  originality. 

787.  The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  if  founded  in  nature, 
are  among  the  most  important  in  practical  and  theoretical  medicine ; 
since  the  conditions  which  obtain  m  venous  congestion  often  demand 
an  energetic  practice,  reveal  the  true  cause  of  the  extensive  mortality 
which  has  resulted  from  the  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers,  and  enforce 
the  admission  of  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  in  physiology 
(§  710,  b).  The  relation,  for  example,  of  the  pathology  of  venous 
congestion  to  the  philosophy  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.,  illus- 
trates the  vital  character,  and  establishes  the  elements  of  that  c<nn- 
plex  function  (§  384-391). 

788.  During  the  last  century,  the  enlarged  state  of  the  veins,  which 
forms  the  prominent  characteristic  of  venous  conffestion,  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  writers,  who  ascribed  a  malign  influence  to  the 
enlargement,  though  they  regarded  it  merely  as  a  mechanical  phe- 
nomenon. From  that  time,  till  a  recent  period,  this  state  of  the.  veins 
was  lost  sight  of  entirely,  notwithstanding  it  contributes,  more  than 
die  recognized  forms  of  inflammation,  to  the  mortality  of  the  human 
race.  The  neglect  of  this  disease  in  our  own  times  probably  arises 
from  the  prevailing  disposition  to  interpret  organic  phenomena,  wheth- 
er healthy  or  morbid,  upon  chemical  and  mechanical  principles. 

789.  The  foregoing  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  an  esseutial  condi- 
tion of  the  disease,  though  of  minor  importance.  This  enlargemettt 
has  been  universally  referred  to  an  obstruction  of  the  current  of  ve- 
nous blood,  or  to  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  and  a 
stagnation  of  blood  within  them.  It  has  been  also  as  universally  sup- 
posed that  all  the  evil  results  of  this  disease  are  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulated or  stagnated  blood,  while  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  neither  the  enlargement  of  the  veins,  nor  the  increased  volume 
of  blood  vrithin  them,  is  productive  of  a  single  morbid  phenomenon 
(5  748). 

790.  a.  The  enlargements  of  veins  which  are  produced  by  ligatures, 
banging,  reflux  of  blood,  and  as  presented  in  the  "  circuitous  circula- 
tion" occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  tumors  or  obliteration  of  the  trunk 
of  a  Tein,  are  in  no  respect  instances  of  venous  congestion,  although 
they  are  generally  adduced  as  the  most  palpable  examples  of  that  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  the  stimulus  of  distension  arising  from  pressure 
on  a  vein  may  give  rise  to  the  sub-acute  disease  which  constitutes  es-^ 
sentially  congestion,  varix,  and  venous  hypertrophy;  as  set  forth  in 

0  my  former  Essay. 

Four  mechanical  hypotheses  have  been  surmised,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  all  cases.  One  of  them  supposes,  that,  during  the  cold 
stage  of  fever,  the  blood  being  determined  from  the  centre  to  the 
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circumference,  accumulates  about  the  heart,  and  then  regurgitates 
throughout  the  venous  system  of  the  internal  organs.  A  second  is 
similar  in  principle.  It  supposes  that,  at  other  times,  the  accumula- 
tion results  from  a  simply  diminished  energy  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  which 
is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  circulation,  and  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  takes  place  in  the  veins  as  a  consequence.  A 
third  hypothesis  assumes  that  an  embarrassed  circulation  takes  place 
in  the  lungs,  by  which  an  obstruction  is  constituted  to  a  return  of 
blood  to  the  heart,  when,  also,  as  a  farther  consequence,  the  blood 
accumulates  in  the  veins  of  other  parts,  particularly  the  head.  The 
fourth  hypothesis  is  universal,  but  peculiar  to  a  few.  It  imagines  that 
venous  congestions  in  all  parts  are  owing  to  obstructions  occasioned 
by  hepatic  disease. 

I  have  shown  that  the  objections  to  all  the  fore'going  suppositions 
are  numerous  and  conclusive.  In  respect  to  those  of  a  general  na- 
ture, which  are  mostly  applicable,  I  may  now  say  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  l>lood  would  accumulate  principally  about  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  alone,  and  not  in  the  veins  of  distant  organs.  Or,  should 
a  reflux  happen,  it  should  be  coextensive  and  equal  in  the  veins  of 
all  parts  at  equal  distances  from  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, venous  congestion  is  limited  to  particular  parts,  often  to  one  or- 
gan, which  may  be,  also,  distant  from  the  heart  or  supposed  centre  of 
obstruction^  It  is  often,  for  example^  the  brain  only  that  is  congested ; 
where,  too,  accumulations  of  blood,  unless  from  disease  of  the  ve- 
nous parietes,  would  be  prevented  by  gravitation  alone.  Again,  also, 
were  there  any  foundation  for  these  hypotheses,  the  liver,  stomach, 
kidneys,  lunes,  &c.,  should  always  be  congested  whenever  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  the  supposed  reflux  of  blood.  It  is  also  obvious  that, 
the  moment  an  equilibrium  is  restored  to  the  general  circulation,  as 
in  bloodletting,  the  volume  of  blood  should  be  equally  reduced  in  the 
veins  of  all  parts.  Contrary  to  this,  however,  the  veins  of  some  par- 
ticular organ  or  organs  often  continue  in  a  state  of  great  enlargement, 
as  in  the  brain,  &c. ;  while  the  central  accumulation  of  blood,  the 
supposed  cause,  is  now  completely  removed. 

790.  b.  So  indefinite  has  been  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion, 
that  injuries  attendant  on  falls,  and  those  prostrated  states  that  are  in- 
duced by  the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  have  been  regarded  as 
identical  with  profound  congestion ;  and  this  even  by  do  distinguished 
and  able  an  observer  as  Dr.  Armstrong.  This  great  error  in  theory 
may  explain  his  commendation  of  stimulants  in  aggravated  forms  of 
congestive  fever,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to 

*    their  more  indiscriminate  use  in  less  prostrating  conditions  of  the  dis- 
ease (^  970). 

791.  To  arrive  at  the  true  pathology  of  venous  congestion,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  powers  wnich  circulate  the  blood,  it  was  one  of 
my  primary  objects  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  con- 
gested veins  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  supposition  (§ 
790) ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  veins  are  in  a  state  of  active  dilatation, 
and  that  the  blood  circulates  freely  within  them.  (See  Comm,,  vol.  ii. 
Also,  §  382-394.) 

792.  I  have  shown,  also,  that  the  veins  are  susceptible  of  active  di- 
latation in  their  natural  state  from  the  local  irritation  of  stimulants ; 
and  that  it  is  owing,  primarily,  to  this  action  of  the  veins  that  they 
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•well  when  the  hand  is  immeraed  in  warm  water  or  exposed  to  a  fiie* 
From  these  premises,  I  passed  on  to  a  demoustration  that  the  veins 
possess  an  exquisite  relation  to  the  communicating  artories,  of  a  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  by  which  they  dilate  actively  in  obedience  to  the 
action  which  exists  in  the  communicating  arteiies,  and  the  quantities 
of  blood  which  may  be  transmitted. 

I  endeavored  to  show,  also,  that  when  the  veins  become  inflamed, 
as  in  acute  phlebitis,  or  in  the  sub-acute  state  of  venous  congestion, 
the  inflammation  of  their  coats  acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  thus  occasions 
an  active  dilatation. 

793.  Whatover,  therefore,  will  produce  any  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  venous  parietes,  will  be  a  remoto  cause  of  dilatation ;  and,  al- 
though the  phenomenon  depend  upon  that  physiological  constitution 
of  the  veins  which  occasions  their  active  dilatation  when  increased 
quantities  of  blood  are  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  or  when  they 
are  irritated  by  simple  stimuli  (§  387),  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  morbid  and  the  natural  phenomenon.  In 
die  latter  case  there  is  simply  an  obedience  to  natural  influences, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  therefore  transient ;  in  the  former,  the  influ- 
ences are  morbid,  and  the  organic  properties  altered  from  their  healthv 
standard,  and  the  dilatation,  therefore,  is  also  cotemporaneous  with 
the  disease,  or  until  the  vein  becomes  disorganized,  as  in  acute  phle- 
bitis. In  the  natural  state  there  is  also  an  increased  volume  of  blood 
constantly  transmitted  to  the  veins ;  in  the  morbid  the  increased  vol- 
ume depends  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  veins.  And  yet  the  mor- 
bid dilatation  has  the  physiological  constitution  for  its  foundation. 

The  following  exaniple  shows  the  operation  of  the  natural  princi- 
ple. "  Cooks,"  says  Sir  B.  Brodie,  "  are  subject  to  varicose  veins. 
W  by  ]  If  you  put  one  hand  into  warm  water,  and  the  other  into 
cold,  you  know  tnat  the  veins  of  the  former  become  dilated,  and  that 
those  of  the  latter  will  contract." 

This  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  physiological  constitution  of  the 
veins,  both  as  to  active  dilatation  and  contraction.  But  it  goes  no  far- 
ther. The  dilatation  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  healthy  vital 
stimulus,  and  depends,  in  part,  upon  a  constantly-increased  volume 
of  blood  which  is  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  as  set  forth  in  section 
387.  In  varix  there  is  no  such  increased  volume  transmitted,  nor  in 
phlebitis,  nor  in  venous  congestion.  The  dilatation  is  also  permanent 
in  the  latter  cases,  while  in  that  of  the  cook  it  subsides  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  of  heat  is  withdrawn.  The  illustration  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  intended  philosophy,  since  4;ooks  are  not  subject  to 
varicose  affections  in  their  arms,  which  are  alone,  though  constantly, 
exposed  to  hot  water.  And  so  of  the  glass-blower.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  phenomenon  which  proceeds  from  exercise,  or  febrile 
action,  or  even  from  the  common  forms  of  inflammation;  though 
slightly  modified  in  these  morbid  states  of  action.  The  example 
serves  to  confirm,  also,  what  I  have  taught  as  to  the  physiological  re- 
lations between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  instrumentality  of  a 
great  principle  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  assumed  analogy  to  varix  in  the  foregoing  example  is  a  part 
of  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  the  physical  with  the  vital 
laws,  and  shows  the  untenable  nature  of  all  such  positions.  We  re- 
lax dry,  dead  matter  by  soaking  it  in  warm  water.     The  water  pen- 
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etrates  the  substance ;  and  tbis  whether  warm  or  colcL  Bat  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  cook  if  she  take  the  hand  from  the 
warm  water  and  place  it  with  the  other  in  the  cold  water  1 

794.  The  venous  tissue  is  composed  of  three  coats ;  the  inner, 
which  resembles  considerably  a  serous  membrane,  the  middle,  which 
possesses  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  external  or  cellular  coat. 

The  inflammation  is  seated  mostly  in  the  inner  coat.  Contraction 
and  dilatation  are  efiected  by  the  fibres  of  the  middle  coat ;  which,  be- 
ing longitudinal,  are  capable  of  producing  contraction  or  dilatation 
with  rapidity  and  uniformity  over  a  great  extent  This  natural  pro- 
vision was  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  venous  circulation,  and  to  ac- 
commodate the  diameters  or  capacity  >)f  the  veins  to  the  suddenly 
and  constantly  varying  propoilions  of  blood  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  iirteries.  Circulation  could  not  be  performed  without  it ;  since, 
if  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  were  effected  by  the  supposed  mechan- 
ical distension  of  the  blood  when  increased  volumes  are  determined 
upon  them  by  the  arteries,  the  physical  resistance  of  the  veins  would 
irope^de  the  transmission,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  blood. 
There  would  then  be  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  arteries  and 
veins,  which  would  constitute  a  fundamental  defect  in  organization. 
Nay,  more ;  this  harmony  reaches,  also,  to  special  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties  of  the  venous  tissue,  by  which  the  veins  are  ren- 
dered sensitive  to  the  varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  to 
impressions  arising  from  the  varying  quantities  of  transmitted  blood 
(§  133,  &c.,  385). 

795,  a.  Now,  it  is  in  the  foregoing  peculiar  organization  of  the 
veins,  and  the  special  modifications  of  their  vital  properties,  that  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  acute  phlebitis  and  venous  congestion 
have  their  foundation.  The  veins  dilate  actively  when  inflamed,  be- 
cause such  is  their  natural  function  when  impressed  by  stimuli,  espe- 
cially their  natural  stimulus,  the  blood.  Their  dilatation  is  permanent 
in  inflammation,  as  that  affection  operates  as  a  permanent  stimulus ; 
and  irritability  is  permanently  increased,  by  which  the  blood  has, 
also,  a  preternatur^  effect  (§  143,  &c.). 

795,  h.  From  the  exquisite  development  of  their  organic  properties, 
the  veins  are  extremelv  liable  to  inflammation ;  especially  that  sub- 
acute form  which  constitutes  venous  congestion.  And  whether  their 
inflammations  exist  in  the  form  of  acute  phlebitis,  varix,  or  venous 
congestion,  it  is  always  difiuse,  extending  rapidly  over  the  venous  tis- 
sue, and  liable,  in  all  its  forms,  especially  of^phlebitis  and  congestion, 
to  give  rise  to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  The  diffuse  nature  of 
inflammation  is  partly  owing  to  the  natural  principle  by  which  the 
venous  tissue  has  an  associated  action  over  an  extensive  surface ;  and 
all  the  local  and  constitutional  phenomena  may  be  traced  to  the  pecu- 
liar vital  constitution  of  the  veins  (§  151,  &c.). 

Turning,  however,  to  the  arterial  system,  we  find  all  things  quite 
the  revei-se,  and  referable  to  the  natural  vital  constitution  of  ttiose 
vessels  (§  149,  &c.).  The  arterial  tissue  is  very  little  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, the  disease  is  always  very  circumscribed,  and  produces  but 
little,  or  no  constitutional  effect  (§  140,  526  a). 

796.  It  was  an  iim)ortant  object  in  my  Essay  on  Venous  Conges- 
tion to  establish  satisfactory  analogies  between  acute  phlebitis  and  vo- 
Aous  congestion,  and  I  extended  the  analogies  to  varix  and  venous 
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hypertrophy ;  and  in  so  doing,  a»  well  as  by  the  specific  facts,  demon- 
atrated  the  infiammatoty  nature  of  these  last  afiections.  The  several 
conditions  were  thus  brought  to  illusti'ate  and  confirm  the  common 
nature  of  their  pathological  cause.  Nor  was  the  necessity  overlooked 
of  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
varix  upon  local  obstructions  to  the  venous  circulation  and  stagnation 
of  blood,  nor  of  applying  to  practical  uses  the  true  pathology  of  vaiix 
(§  350{).  It  was  thus  shown  how  it  happens  that  tying,  or  dividing, 
varicose  veins,  is  so  often  followed  by  active  phlebitis. 

Besides  its  never  having  been  shown  that  any  obstructing  cause  ex" 
ists  either  in  venous  congestion,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  varix,  if  any 
stagnation  of  blood  arose  from  other  causes,  the  valves  of  the  veins 
should  be  closed,  and  a  knotted  appearance  presented  at  the  several 
points.  Such,  indeed,  had  always  been  the  supposition  in  relation  to 
the  valves,  till  I  proved  it  otherwise.  While  the  blood  circulates,  the 
valves  are  necessarily  open  (§  391). 

797.  Taking  the  most  simple  and  subdued  form  of  venous  inflam* 
mation,  and  in  its  most  local  sense,  we  have  a  type  of  the  whole  by 
which  we  may  ascend  progressively  upward  till  we  reach  the  strong- 
ly-marked conditions  of  phlebitis,  without  losing  a  hold  upon  many 
striking  analogies  which  assure  us  that  the  common  feature  is  imparted 
by  venous  inflammation.  When  constitutional  influences  may  not  ob- 
tain, as  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  varix,  there  are  still  present  the 
dilatation  of  the  veins,  their  long-continued,  unembarrassed  circulation, 
their  ultimate  disorganization,  pain,  soreness,  liability  to  active  phle- 
bitis, &c.,  to  establish  the  intimate  relationship  of  varix  to  the  high- 
est grades  of  venous  inflammation,  and  to  throw  a  broad  light  over  the 
common  family,  however  they  may  be  removed  in  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. 

798.  It  is  also  an  important  practical  fact,  as  well  as  proof  of  the 
physiological  doctrine  of  venous  congestion,  that  this  anection  oflen 
springs  up  in  quick  succession  in  difierent  organs,  and  often  manifest- 
ly as  sympathetic  results  of  each  other  (§  525,  a).  The  same  is  also 
partially  true  of  active  phlebitis.  Apoplexies  are  often  remotely 
owing  either  to  irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  to  venous  congestions  of 
the  liver.  On  dissection,  we  find  in  most  of  the  cases  a  state  of  ve- 
nous engorgement  in  the  brain,  which  has  been  excited  sympatheti- 
cally by  one  of  the  foregoing  causes.  It  is  especially  to  hepatic  con- 
gestion, connected  with  peculiar  influences  of  external  predisposing 
causes,  and  the  law  of  sympathy  which  predominates  in  the  venous 
tissue  (§  387),  that  we  must  ascribe  the  epidemic  apoplexies  which 
have  been  described  by  numerous  writers  from  Hippocrates  to  our 
own  times.  And  how  absurd  would  be  the  conjecture  that  in  such 
apoplexies  there  happens  an  epidemic  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  brain,  and  where,  too,  gravitation  would  pre- 
vent all  accumulations  of  venous  blood,  were  it  not  for  the  active,  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  the  veins ! 

799.  My  demonstration,  also,  of  the  essential  contribution  of  the 
derivative  or  suction  power  of  the  heart  to  venous  circulation  brings 
into  view  another  principle  which  must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  all 
accumulations  of  blood  m  the  veins.— -(^May  in  Comm.  Also,  §  388- 
390.) 

800.  Passing  over  a  multitude  of  facts  which  I  formerly  embra- 
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ced  ill  the  foregoing  iUustratiye  proof  of  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  venous  congestion,  and  varix,  I  may  now  appeal  to  morbid  anato- 
my for  a  tangible  demonstration  of  my  conclusions.  But  this  ground 
18  too  extensive  and  circumstantial  for  the  objects  of  the  present  work ; 
and  it  has  been  most  amply  explored  in  my  former  Essay.  It  is  wop- 
thy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  blood  often  gravitates  firom  congest- 
ed veins  of  Uie  liver  after  death. 

801,  a.  Let  us,  therefore,  attend  next  to  a  more  practical  demon- 
stration, which  will  be  again  resumed  under  the  Philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood ;  namely,  the  appropriate  treatment  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  in  its  simple  forms,  and  as  complicated  with  idio- 
pathic fever.  There  is  no  practical  question  of  grea^  moment,  none 
more  likely  to  be  decided  by  theoretical  principles,  and  none  where 
the  therapeutical  facts  settle  more  conclusively  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
•aae,  and  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  treatment. 

801,  h.  The  method  of  cure  had  been  either  empyrical,  or  without 
a  sound  principle  to  guide  it,  till  my  Essay  was  published.  So  far  as 
the  mechaniciu  hypothesis  has  had  its  sway,  it  has  led  to  nothing  but 
error,  suffering,  and  death ;  since,  upon  that  ground,  stimulants  have 
been  the  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  experience  has  led  some  of  the  soundest  minds,  as  it 
has  many  in  regard  to  the  humoral  pathology  in  its  broad  application, 
to  disregard  the  dictates  of  hypothesis,  and  to  depend  upon  oloodlet- 
ting  and  other  antiphlogistic  means  ;  and  the  result  has  proved  that 
they  are  the  only  successful  means.  But  there  was  little  of  this  prac- 
tice till  the  time  of  Armstrong,  and  even  this  philosopher  yielded  to 
the  mechanical  doctrine  in  those  intense  forms  of  the  disease  where 
loss  of  blood  was  most  imperatively  demanded  (§  4,  960,  961,  964, 
1005). 

Now,  therefore,  antiphlogistic  means  being  the  remedies  for  inflam- 
mation of  other  tissues,  and  stimulants,  as  in  such  inflammations,  be- 
ing pernicious  in  venous  congestions,  they  concur  with  all  other  facts 
in  establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  disease. 

801,  <7.  By  the  guide  of  the  pathology  and  principles  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  best  and  the  worst  expe- 
rience, we  apply  ourselyes  to  the  work  of  cure  With  an  intelligible 
object  before  us ;  nor  are  we  harassed  by  doubts,  nor  fluctuate  from 
experiment  to  experiment  (§  960,  1005).  There  is  a  specific  object 
in  contemplation,  the  only  principal  one  to  which  our  treatment  should 
ever  refer  (§  667,  &c.),  and  we  pursue  it  with  steadiness  of  purpose, 
and  without  the  alarm  or  those  imputations  of  imbecility  to  a  noble 
art  which  flow  from  the  mechanical  doctrine,  with  its  associated 
visions  of  debility.  We  regard  the  prostrated  muscular  strength  as 
constituting  much  of  what  otherwise  seems  a  state  of  universal  weak- 
ness (§  487  h,  569,  743),  and  look,  as  in  all  other  cases,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  an  enlightened  understanding,  upon  an  insidious  and  povverful 
foe,  since  we  know  his  ambush  and  his  strength,  and  our  own  means 
of  circumvention  and  defeat.  ' 

802.  As  to  the  incipient  seat  of  venous  congestion,  I  shall  only  now 
say,  that  farther  observation  has  sustained  the  opinion  which  I  ex- 
pressed, and  endeavored  to  enforce,  in  the  Commentaries,  that  there  is 
**  much  ground  for  believing  that  the  inflammatory  action  begins  in  the 
capillary  veins,  and  that  it  is  subsequently  propagated  to  their  trunks.'' 
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Many  groands  are  set  forth  for  the  concluaion,  some  of  which  wera 
of  the  nature  of  principles ;  such  as  the  extent  in  which  the  venous 
system  of  organs  is  generally  and  simultaneously  involved,  &c.  This 
also  corresponds  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  natural  function  of  these 
vessels  in  relation  to  the  varying  proportion  of  transmitted  blood. 

When  the  larger  veins  are  the  seat  alone  of  accumulated  blood, 
they  are  commonly  isolated,  as  in  varix.  Nor  does  venous  conges- 
tion affect  the  largest  series;  but  it  is  commonly  limited  to  some  com- 
plex vital  organ,  where  we  are  certain  that  the  capillary  veins  are 
more  highly  endowed  with  the  properties  of  life  than  in  parts  which 
'  are  less  instrumental  in  the  great  organic  processes,  ana  where  re- 
mote  causes,  external  and  internal,  may  therefore  operate  with  great- 
er intensity,  or  any  general  derangement  of  the  organ  may  develop  in 
the  venous  capillaries  the  supposed  morbid  condition.  The  termma^ 
ting  series  of  the  arterial  system  are  the  instruments  of  all  the  great 
vital  actions,  and  of  all  diseases,-— of  venous  congestion  itse1£  Anal- 
ogy, therefore,  as  well  as  the  general  office  of  the  veins,  and  their  an- 
atomical and  functional  alliance  to  the  terminating  series  of  arterial 
vessels,  show  us  that  the  organic  properties  of  veins  are  more  strong- 
ly pronounced  in  the  venous  capillaries  than  in  the  venous  trunks. 
And  yet  they  may  be  so  modified  that  inflammation  may  run  higher 
in  the  trunks  than  in  the  capillaries  (§  134,  387,  526  a). 

803.  Venous  congestion  often  passes  rapidly  into  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  with  which  the  congested  veins  may  be  associated ;  and 
both  forms  of  the  disease  frequently  exist  together  in  the  same  or^n. 
This  remarkable  fact  of  the  ready  passage  of  venous  congestion  mto 
inflammation  of  other  associate  tissues  grows  out  of  the  vital  relations 
between  the  veins  and  arteries  (§  387).  The  mode  of  propagation, 
therefore,  is  by  continuous  or  by  remote  sympathy  (§  498--500).  The 
presence  of  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  veins  operates  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  communicating  arteries, 
through  the  foregoing  natural  relations  (§  802),  and  thus  becomes  a 
sympathetic  cause  of  inflammation  in  some  other  associate  tissue. 
The  nature  of  the  irritation  is  strongly  manifested  in  the  violent  pul- 
sations of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  of  the  coeliac  and  carotid  arteries, 
in  hepatic  and  cerebral  congestion ;  and,  1  mav  add,  that  this  phenom- 
enon alone  would  establish  the  vital  nature  of  the  whole  assemblage 
of  movements  and  results. 

804.  But,  while  the  foregoing  morbid  action  is  taking  place  in  tis- 
sues associated  with  the  congested  veins,  an  abatement  of  the  conges- 
tion or  venous  inflammation  is  simultaneously  going  forward.  This 
harmonious  process  involves,  also,  another  beautiful  exemplification 
of  the  laws  of  sympathy.  As  soon  as  the  supposed  influence  is  estab- 
lished upon  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  a  reaction 
of  sympathy  takes  place  in  the  veins,  by  which  the  morbid  state  is 
overcome  (§  143  c,  152,  524  c,  528, 657, 660, 905).  Their  contraction 
then  follows,  as  a  consequence,  and  '*  the  balance  of  the  circulation/' 
as  it  is  called  by  the  mechanical  theorists,  is  more  or  less  restored. 
This  salutary  reacting  sympathy  which  arises  from  the  supervening 
diseases  is  a  common  phenomenon.  Pulmonary  affections,  for  exam- 
ple, will  spring  up,  sympathetically,  from  gastric  disease,  and  simul- 
taneously operate  as  a  relief  to  the  stomach.  A  part  of  this  great  and 
universal  law  is  manifested  by  the  operation  of  blisters,  and  sometimes, 
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when  the  artificial  disease  subsides,  its  abatement  accelerates  the 
decline  of  the  natural  affection,  and  thus  exemplifies  the  few  in  its 
compound  aspect  (§  733  e,  905). 

Inflammation  of  other  tissues  is  also  an  exciting  cause  of  venous 
congestion,  and  here,  too,  the  primary  affection  is  apt  to  subside  when 
the  sympathetic  one  has  taken  place ;  the  philosophy  being  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  nature  of  the  interchanges 
now  stated,  that  venous  congestion  and  inflammation  of  other  associate 
tissues  should  often  coexist. 

805.  With  the  farther  object  of  illustrating  the  pathology  of  venoa^ 
congestion,  as,  also,  to  ascertain  the  pathology  of  spontaneous  hemor« 
rhage,  I  have  gone  into  a  critical  inquiry  relative  to  the  latter  subject 
in  two  Essays  embraced  in  the  CommenUiries,  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  that  investigation  (vol.  i.,  p.  371-384 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  546-566).  The 
subject  involves  some  physiological  and  therapeutical  principles  of 
great  moment ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  shown  the  general  dependence  of 
hemon-hage  upon  venous  congestion,  it  goes  with  my  other  facts  in 
establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease.  As  a  preliminar 
ry  step,  I  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  mechanical  theorists, 
that  the  prevailing  physical  rationale  is  contradicted  by  their  own 
facts ;  that  it  is  very  rare  that  ruptured  vessels  have  been  detected  by 
the  microscope,  and  that  no  vessels  admit  the  transudation  of  their 
fluids  till  putrefaction  has  opened  the  way.  I  shall  now  only  add,  that 
I  have  variously  shown  that  capillary  hemorrhage  is  not  only  the  rot 
salt  of  a  vital  process,  but  is  analogous,  as  had  been  supposed  by 
Hunter,  to  that  of  secretion.  Prominent  examples  occur  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  in  petechial  fevers,  in  sanguineous  apoplexy,  naemop* 
tysis,  &c. 

The  effusion  of  blood  is  the  result  of  a  salutary  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  venous  inflammation  (§  732).  The  quantities  of  blood 
which  are  often  poured  out  in  this  condition  of  disease,  not  only  with 
safety  but  with  relief,  are  perfectly  astonishing,  and  such  as  would  be 
fatal  if  imitated  by  art.  We  may,  however,  well  take  a  lesson  from 
nature  as  to  this  her  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  venous  congestionst 
and  pause  over  the  administration  of  stimulants  to  revive  the  energies 
of  nature  when  prostrated  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, for  the  relief  of  which  nature  often  snatches  the  cure  from  the 
hand  of  art,  and  astonishes  the  stimulant  practitioner  by  a  stupendous 
and  succeisisful  discharge  of  blood  (§  812,  1018,  1019). 

806.  The  influences  of  venous  inflammation,  in  all  its  degrees,  are 
very  different  from  inflanamation  of  other  tissues  (§  140).  The  gen* 
eral  circulation,  for  instance,  is  apt  to  be  much  excited  in  common  in- 
flammations $  but  in  acute  phlebitis,  and  in  venous  congestion,  the 
powers  of  the  system  are  very  liable  to  be  prostrated,  and  along  with 
them  the  general  circulation.  This  is  generally  true  when  either 
form  of  the  disease  exists  in  its  greatest  intensity ;  and  the  phenome- 
na of  excitement  obtain,  more  or  less,  when  these  forms  of  venous  in- 
flammation are  less  violent,  or  when  on  the  decline. 

Its  remote  sympathetic  influences,  whether  the  disease  be  acute  or 
sub-acute,  are  of  a  compound  nature ;  partly  the  exciting  influences 
of  inflammation  when  affecting  other  tissues,  and  partly  uie  depress- 
ing effects  which  are  peculiar  to  morbid  changes  in  the  venous  tissue. 
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These  are  the  most  visible  results,  though  more  profound  changes  take 
place.  The  predominance  of  these  two  manifest  influences  is  gener* 
ally  on  the  side  of  the  depressing  effect,  in  the  stages  of  full  develop 
ment ;  but,  in  what  may  be  called  the  chronic  state  of  venous  conges- 
tion, the  exciting  and  depressing  tendencies  seem  more  nearly  bal- 
anced. An  exception,  however,  should  be  made  in  respect  to  venous 
congestion  of  the  brain,  where  the  usual  exciting  influences  of  inflam- 
mauon  are  commonly  in  the  ascendant  (§  686  &,  974  c,  975)»  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  very  decided  hardness,  incompressibility,  and 
considerable  fullness  of  pulse  attend  the  chronic  £>rms  of  hepatic  con- 
gestion, and  that  there  will  be  little  other  apparent  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, excepting  as  the  stomach  performs  its  office  imperfectly,  the 
bowels  more  or  less  torpid,  6cc,  and  that  these  cases  may  suddenly 
eventuate  in  a  very  aggravated  form ;  especially  if  miasmatic  fever 
happen  to  supervene.  The  character  of  tne  pulse  then  undergoes  a 
very  striking  dumge ;  becomes  small,  accelerated,  loses  much  of  its 
hardness  and  incompressibility  (§  686  b,  688  d^  e),  A  chronic  state 
of  hepatic  congestion  is  often  the  forerunner  of  miasmatic  fever,  and 
one  of  its  exciting  causes ;  the  local  predisposition  having  been  form- 
ed by  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  general  malady  (§  665,  813). 

807.  The  local  phenomena,  also,  are  apt  to  be  obscure  in  all  grada- 
tions of  venous  inflammation ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  event  for  uterine 
phlebitis  to  terminate  fatally  without  its  presence  having  been  sus- 
pected; till  a  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  a  disorganized 
state  of  the  uterine  and  iliac  veins,  attended  with  purulent  matter 
within  the  vessels.  And,  although  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  symptoms  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
pathology  of  venous  congestion,  and  the  oeneral  principles  which  I 
have  in  view  (§  800,  &),  it  is  still  worthy  of  the  practical  remark,  and 
as  showine,  also,  the  special  constitution  of  the  venous  tissue,  that  its 
inflammations  of  every  degree  are  apt  to  be  unattended  with  much  pain, 
or  tenderness  on  pressure ;  though  most  so  in  the  form  of  varix,  which 
is  sometimes  very  painful,  and  often  tender  (§  725,  &).  An  absence  of 
those  common  phenomena  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  and  per- 
haps only  a  subdued  state  of  some  other  of  its  striking  symptoms,  not 
aiiifrequently  betray  the  unwary  into  a  false  security,  or  beguile  him 
into  the  flital  belief  that  *^  debility"  is  the  worst  attendant. 

808.  Upon  my  theory,  therefore,  of  the  pathology  of  venous  conges- 
tion, we  see  more  and  more  an  admirable  concuirence  between  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  that  affection  and  the  natural  physiological 
manifestations  of  the  venous  system ;  and  we  arrive  through  the  phys- 
iological data  at  a  ready  interpretation  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  venous  congestion.  By  these  data  we  are  enabled  to  discover,  also, 
why  the  veins  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  are  not,  like  those  of 
the  internal  org^ans,  subject  to  congestion,  but  rather  to  varix;  and 
why,  again,  an  acute  inflammation  of  a  large  internal  vein  is  often  lim- 
ited to  a  point  of  divergence  (§  133-152,  526,  576  d^  578  (2,  579  b, 
721,  722,  794,  795). 

809.  It  is  owing  especially  to  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  venous 
inflammation,  that  when  complicated,  either  in  its  form  of  acute  phle- 
bitis or  venous  congestion,  with  idiopathic  fever,  it  greatly  modifies 
the  phenomena  of  that  disease ;  rendering  it  insidious,  obstinate,  and 
fotal  (§  651,  652,  722  c).     It  is  always  an  attendant  of  the  plague, 
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yellow  fever,  typhus,  cholera  asphyxia,  "  black  death,"  &c.,  and  im- 
parts to  them  much  of  their  peculiarities,  severity,  and  danger, 

810.  Venous  congestion  and  acute  phlebitis  not  only  steal  their 
march  in  ambush  (§  807),  but  often  throw  a  mask  over  constitutional 
fever,  or  present  their  own  characteristics  as  the  prominent  phenome- 
na.    Hence  it  is  that  when  venous  inflammation  is  artificially  excited 

'  by  mechanical  injuries  of  the  veins,  or  by  irritating  injections,  the  re- 
sults are  said  to  resemble  those  of  typhus,  or  yellow  fever.  It  was 
this  illusion,  as  well  as  a  radical  defect  in  his  physiological  views,  and 
practical  observations,  which  betrayed  Magendie  into  the  experiment- 
al fallacies  recorded  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  744). 

It  will  be  also  observed  that  the  eicporiments  ^o  to  prove  the  de- 
pendence of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  typhus  and  yellow  fever  upon 
the  attending  venous  congestions. 

811.  The  foregoing  modifying  influence  of  venous  congestion  upon 
idiopathic  fever  (§  688  dd,  806,  810,  961,  &c)  is  one  of  the  many 
clear  demonstrations  of  the  modifying  efiects  of  local  disease  upon  the 
vital  states  of  the  whole  system,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  bring  all  parts  into  harmonious  relation  with  any  changes  which 
such  local  disease  may  efiect  in  the  blood,  and  which  would  other- 
wise prove  morbific  (§  847,  g).  It  shows,  also,  how  the  entire  body 
may  be  rendered  susceptible,  through  morbific  influences,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  agents  which  might  be  otherwise  inert,  and  how,  when 
those  agents  exert  salutary  efiects  upon  the  various  parts  that  may  be 
partially  influenced  by  some  local  malady,  the  morbidly  sympathizing 
parts  may  then  become  reacting  sources  of  salutary  impressions  upon 
the  more  absolute  seat  of  disease  (§  143,  149-152,  514  A,  638,  804. 
Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  649,  653-655,  &c). 

The  sympathetic  influences  of  venous  inflammation  being  of  a 
mixed  character  (§  806),  are  extended,  also,  over  the  phenomena  of 
any  coexisting  membranous  inflammation,  as  well  as  of  idiopathic  fe- 
ver; thus  presenting  still  farther,  in  theii:  delicate  shades  as  well  as 
Srominent  characteristics,  the  complex  results  of  diflerent  forms  of 
isease,  whether  existing  independently  or  in  connection  with  each 
other,  or  ofiering  a  striking  illustration  of  the  natural  modification  of 
the  properties  of  life  in  the  diflerent  tissues  and  organs,  of  the  man- 
ner m  which  morbid  changes  in  any  common  disease  correspond  in 
peculiarities  with  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  tissue,  and  showing  how  the  sympathetic  influences  exerted  on 
remote  parts  correspond  with  the  peculiar  conditions  now  stated  (§ 
133-151,  191, 577,  578).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  where  ve- 
nous congestion  is  complicated  with  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  it 
is  apt  to  lessen  the  baroness  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and 'to  modify  the 
other  symptoms  which  are  usually  attendant  on  tlie  recognized  form 
of  inflammation.  In  congestive  pneumonia,  and  epidemic  erysipelas, 
for  example,  it  so  far  disguises  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  associated 
inflammation,  that  practitioners  are  constantly  betrayed  into  the  fatal 
'  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  These  associated  conditions  supply, 
also,  a  good  exemplification  of  the  tendency  of  venous  inflammation 
to  maintain  the  pulse  vrithin  a  limited  degree  of  that  hardness  and  in- 
compressibility  which  are  often  very  strongly  pronounced  in  inflam- 
mations of  other  tissues  (§  814). 

812.  Examples  of  independent,  isolated  forms  of  venous  conges- 
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tion  are  constantly  seen  in  the  brain,  especially  of  children  and  ap- 
oplectic subjects,  in  the  liver,  &c.  (§  800,  a).  But  the  most  prom- 
inent instance  occurs  in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  where  all  its  phe- 
nomena may  be  studied,  and  where  its  inflammatory  nature  may  be 
fully  ascertained.  Here  there  is  no  complication  with  fever,  or  with 
inflammation  of  other  tissues,  but  the  disease  is  constituted  by  very 
extensive  congestion  of  the  veins  (805). 

813,  a.  Venous  inflammation,  in  the  form  of  congestion,  is  occa- 
sioned, more  frequently  than  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  by  the 
predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  fever  (§  644,  &c.»  742,  &c.,  776, 
&c.).  Congestive  fevers  and  local  congestions  prevail,  therefore,  at 
the  same  time  and  places.  Both  may  also  prove  exciting  causes  of 
each  other  (§  712,  777,  &c.).  The  local  affection  may  exist  many 
weeks,  g^ow  into  a  state  of  intensity  without  being  suspected  (§  807), 
and  finally  give  rise  to  an  explosion  of  fever,  which,  from  the  mild- 
ness of  the  predisposition,  may  not  have  happened  but  fur  the  exci- 
ting influences  of  the  local  disease.  The  fever  which  ensues,  though 
not  a  sympathetic,  but  an  independent  disease,^  aggravates  the  local 
congestion,  and  gives  greater  intensity  to  its  symptoms ;  though  both 
conditions  may  coexist  for  some  time  in  great  force  and  obstinacy 
without  any  prominent  or  alarming  symptom.  These  cases  are  not 
uncommon,  nor  is  it  a  rare  circumstance,  in  such  instances,  for  prac- 
titioners in  good  repute  to  stand  appalled  over  a  lifeless  l)ody  where 
they  had  only  a  few  hours  before  predicted  an  eaily  convalescence ; 
and  if  the  morbid  anatomist  be  summoned  to  the  scene  of  disappoint^ 
ment,  chagrin,  and  distress,  he  seeks  in  vain  for  his  post-mortem  pa- 
thology, and  pronounces  a  malediction  upon  Nature,  or  upon  the  im- 
Serfections  of  science,  or  upon  the  imbecilities  of  art  (§  695,  &c.). 
ledical  philosophy  is  a  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  it  were  a  thousand 
times  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  than  to  give  up  our  senses. 

813,  b.  Since,  therefore,  miasmata  are  so  extensively  the  cause  of 
venous  congestion,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  its  exact  patholog- 
ical character  will  depend,  caeteris  paribus,  like  that  of  fever,  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  the  miasma  (§  653).  Hence,  also,  the  constitu- 
tional modifications  of  fever  by  venous  congestions  will  be  more  or 
less  determined  by  the  exact  pathology  of  the  venous  disease,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  effect  upon  the  system  of  the  miasmatic  agent  (§  644, 
&c.,  722  c). 

814.  The  considerations  which  have  been  now  made  enable  us  to 
understand  the  sources  of  those  numerous  modifications  which  distin- 
c^uish  the  different  species  of  fever,  and  aid,  especially,  our  compre- 
hension of  their  connections  with  venous  congestion,  and  the  various 
modifying  influences  of  this  disease  upon  the  constitutional  affection. 
Depending  greatly  on  the  specific  nature  of  their  predisposing  causes, 
the  local,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  changes,  being  imbued  in  the 
several  cases  with  the  specific  influence  of  these  causes,  and  the 
genera]  characteristics  being  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
constitutional  affection,  the  incidental  venous  congestions  impait  yet 
another  general  resemblance  among  the  congestive  fevers ;  varying 
the  whole  from  their  simple  type,  and  often  more  or  less  confounding 
the  specific  phenomena  under  a  common  aspect  (§  811). 

It  is  upon  principles  which  I  have  now,  and  at  other  times  stated, 
that  we  may  understand  why  the  typhus  of  one  country,  or  of  one 
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Beasoh,  has  been,  under  equal  circumstances  of  treatmept,  varied  in 
its  phenomena  from  that  of  another;  why  epidemic  scarlatina  and 
measles  are  more  fatal  than  the  simply  contagious ;  epidemic  erysip* 
elas  more  so  than  sporadic ;  why  the  intermittents  of  Africa  are  more 
pernicious  than  those   of  other  countries.      , 

815.  When  venous  congestion  so  far  disguises  the  attributes  of  idio- 
pathic fever  as  to  present  the  constitutional  phenomena  of  venous  in* 
flammation,  there  is  no  condition  of  disease  which  demands  more  im* 
peratively  enlarged  views  in  pathology,  a  deeper  scrutiny  of  symptoms, 
or  greater  moral  firmness  for  its  appropriate  treatment.  If  danger  be 
seen,  it  appals  the  timid,  and  prostrated  muscular  strength  urges  him 
to  the  fatal  use  of  stimulants  (§  487,  488^,  569).  Under  these  fearful, 
but  common  conditions,  the  presence  of  well-marked  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Such  inflamma- 
tions, however  undesirable  in  other  aspects,  tend  to  counteract,  for 
awhile,  the  depressing  inBuence  of  venous  inflammation,  to  lull  the 
imagination,  which  sees  nothing  but  "  debility,"  or  "  putrefaction,"  in 
the  prostrated  state  of  the  circulation  and  of  muscular  action,  and  in 
itself  sustains  the  powers  of  life  under  the  influence  of  depletive  rem- 
edies, which  alone  can  cure ;  and  gives  the  last  remaining  hope  which 
may  be  inspired  by  the  unaided  vis  medicatrix,  but  which  may  be 
speedily  extinguished  by  tonics  and  stimulants  (§  662  h,  675,  686). 

816,  a.  Venous  congestion,  being  mostly  occasioned  by  miasmata, 
prevails  in  its  local  form  simultaneously  with  congestive  fevers,  and 
independently  of  any  apparent  predisposition  to  the  latter.  In  this 
simple  condition  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  affect  the  abdominal  or- 
gans. Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  in  many  of  these  cases,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  also  imbued  with  a  predisposition  to  fever  (§  666).  In  a  still 
more  simple  form  it  is  common  in  cities ;  particularly  south  of  the  lat- 
itude of  forty  degrees.  It  seems  then  dependent,  also,  upon  malari- 
Qus  causes;  and,  although  it  sometimes  occura  epidemically  in  such 
places,  especially  among  children,  there  may  be  a  general  absence  of 
fever.  These  places,  however,  are  commonly  within  the  range  of 
congestive  fevers,  but  where  the  intensity  of  the  predisposing  causes 
is  kept  down,  or  the  causes  otherwise  modified  by  the  hand  of  art,  or 
by  local  situation,  &c. 

816,  h.  Other  causes  of  malign  influence  may  be  transiently  no- 
ticed. The  disease,  for  example,  is  generally  an  accompaniment  of 
severe  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  appearing  then  mostly  in  the  liver  and 
^  intestinal  canal ;  when  it  is  also  badly  modified  by  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  more  specific  affection.  Again,  it  oflen  springs  up  as  a 
sequel  of  scarlet  fever;  when  it  is  also  imbued  with  the  lingering  in- 
fluences of  that  complaint,  and  presents  obstinate  and  difficult  prob- 
lems for  the  practitioner.  It  is  still  the  digestive  organs  that  sufier 
its  invasion ;  and  now  it  not  unfrequently  leads  to  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  surface,  which 
ends  in  dropsical  efiusions ;  or,  as  when  coexisting  with  scarlatina, 
glandular  swellings  may  suddenly  supervene  about  the  neck.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  intestinal  canal  be  oflen  subjected  to  the  irri- 
tation of  mercunals,  which  are  apt  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  morbific  na- 
ture in  scarlatina  (§  589,  /).  Gastric  irritations  in  childhood  are  com- 
mon causes  of  hepatic  and  cerebral  congestions  ;  and  in  many  adults 
there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  cerebral  congestion  which  is 
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apt  to  termiqftle  in  Banffuineotis  apoplexy.  Various  kinds  of  poisona, 
animal  and  vegetable,  healthy  atid  morbid,  give  rise  to  yeoous  con- 
gestions ;  each  one  imparting  some  peculiar  shade  of  difference  to  the 
affection  (§  721,  722).  Sach  is  the  case  with  the  narcotic  poisona, 
alcohol  (in  delirium  tremens),  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  poison  ot  dissee- 
tion  wounds,  the  wourari,  Bcc  (§  662,  c). 

All  the  foregoing  causes,  excepting  miasmata,  produce  the  local 
forms  of  venous  congestion ;  which  is  therefore  never  complicated 
with  idiopathic  fever  when  proceeding  from  those  causes  (§  653). 

817.  Looking  back  upon  the  attributes,  the  causes,  the  constitu- 
tional effects,  and  the  morbid  anatomy,  of  venous  congestion,  and  con- 
sidering what  is  yet  to  be  said  of  its  treatment  (§  961,  &;c.),  we  find 
a  great  amount  of  proof  in  favor  of  the  vital  doctrine  which  I  have 
propounded  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  disease.  As  in  inflammations 
of  other  tissues,  the  causes  are  such  as  make  their  impressions  upon 
tSie  properties  of  life.  We  see,  also,  in  like  manner,  even  a  greater 
variety  of  modifications  of  the  phenomena,  corresponding,  also,  with 
the  special  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes.  We  see  the  disease 
influenced  by  peculiarities  of  climate,  habits,  constitution,  age,  &c, 
and  constantly  arising  with  or  without  fever  in  some  places,  while  it 
is  rare  in  others.  It  affects  the  robust  far  more  frequently  than  the 
weak ;  high  livers,  the  sanguine,  and  especially  tipplers,  more  than 
the  temperate  and  other  constitutions.  We  see  it  slaying  the  mori>id 
anatomist,  while  its  remote  cause  has  been  concealed  in  a  wound 
which  no  microscope  can  discover.  We  see  it  springing  up  in  the 
brain  in  obedience  to  the  specific  relations  of  many  agents  to  that  or- 
gan ;  narcotic  poisons,  alcohol,  prussic  acid,  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c. 
We  see  it  coexisting  with  affections  of  a  distinctly  inflammatory  char- 
acter, as  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.,  always  increasing  their 
violence,  and  adding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  principal  disease, 
to  their  fatality,  as  when  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever.  Or,  if  it 
supervene  on  common  derangements  of  other  parts,  those  maladies 
are  such  as  predispose  to  inflammation  of  other  tissues.  Nor  has 
morbid  anatomy  detected  a  cause  of  obstruction,  nor  can  reason  sur- 
mise a  cause  for  a  single  instance  in  the  midst  of  the  variety ;  but 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  variety  alone  of  predisposing  causes  de- 
molishes the  whole  fabric  of  the  mechanical  pathologists. 

If  we  turn  to  active  phlebitis,  or  admitted  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
we  find  it  equally  depending  upon  the  predisposing  causes  of  venous 
congestion,  and  both  diseases  often  associated  in  the  same  organ,  or 
presenting  themselves  together  as  complications  of  idiopathic  fever, 
and  often  making  demonstrations  of  the  same  phenomena.  Shall  we, 
therefore,  in  one  case,  impute  the  phenomena  to  a  simple  mechanical 
fullness  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  veins,  while  in  the  other,  we  refer 
the  analogous  symptoms,  and  the  venous  enlargement,  to  a  local  dis- 
ease whose  pathology  is  settled  upon  the  broad  basis  of  organic  ac- 
tion ? 

The  treatment  is  yet  in^reserve  as  contributing  largely  to  the  com- 
prehensive philosophy  of  bloodletting,  and  as  demanding,  more  than 
any  other  disease,  that  summary  remedy.  Let  us,  therefore,  study 
die  pathology  of  venous  congestion,  as  of  inflammation,  through  the 
philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood,  and  the  analogies  which 
are  supplied  by  its  effects  upon  all  other  inflammatory  conditions ; 
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nor,  when  deliberating  upon  these  profound  and  important  topics,  let 
us  neglect  the  coincidences  in  the  adverse  effects  of  tonics  and  stim- 
ulants (§  662). 

818.  I  now  dismiss  the  great  subject  of  yenous  congestion ;  than 
which  none  greater  can  undergo  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  or 
the  medical  philosopher.  But  he  may  not  bring  to  its  investigation 
any  fancied  analogies,  nor  any  of  the  laws,  or  other  conditions  of  the 
inorganic  world.  He  must  start  with  all  the  philosophy  of  organic 
life,  carry  it  all  into  the  depths  of  the  subject,  and  finally  try  the  grand 
result  by  the  test  of  therapeutical  principles.  He  will  then  have  found 
that  he  has  accomplished  a  study  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and 
where  medical  philosophy  is  presented  in  its  most  difficult  but  eleva- 
ted aspects.  He  will  have  cleared  up  the  way  to  all  other  obscurities 
in  medicine,  and  have  obtained  a  key  by  which  he  will  acquire  a 
ready  access  to  most  of  the  arcana  of  organic  beings. 

Rk 
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THE  HUMORAL  PATHOLOGY. 


819,  a.  "To  what  enora  have  not iw«^im<  been  led  in  the  empto^ent  tad  denoBiiaa> ' 
tion  of  medicinea  f  They  created  deobtiruenU  when  the  theory  of  obatracdon  wtm  m 
fashion ;  and  mtfutoef  when  that  of  the  thickening  of  the  homon  prevailed  ($  748,  789). 
The  expreasiona  of  diluenU  and  aUenuantt  were  ccnunon  before  this  period.  When  it 
waa  necesaaxy  to  blont  the  acrid  particles,  they  created  intfiMconiSf  inenuMonttt  te. 
Those  who  aaw  in  diseases  only  a  relaxation  and  tension  of  the  fibres,  the  laxum  and 
itridum  as  they  called  it,  employed  attringenU  and  rdaxanU  (^  569,  b).  Refrigerantg 
and  healing  remedies  were  bronisfat  into  nse  by  those  who  had  a  special  regard  in  dis- 
eases to  an  excess  or  deficiency  dt  caloric  ($  433,  &c.)-  The  same  identical  remedies  hava 
been  employed  under  different  names,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  act.  Deobiiruent  in  one  cAse,  rdaxani  in  another,  refrigerant  in  another,  the 
$ame  medicines  have  been  enmloyed  with  all  these  opposite  views ;  so  trae  is  it  that  liio 
mind  of  man  gropes  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  gaided  only  by  the  wildness  of  opinion"  (^  4). 
— BlCHAT's  ueneral  Anatomy  applied  to  Physiology  and  Medicine,  vol  i.,  p.  17. 

"Among  physical  people,"  savs  Hanter,  "  we  find  soeh  expressions  in  opmmon  nse  as, 
the  humors  are  effected  in  ike  Hood ;  sharp  humors  in  the  blood ;  the  whole  humors  being 
in  a  bad  state ;  the  whole  blood  must  be  altered^  or  corrected ,-  and  a  variety  of  soch  expres- 
sions without  meaning.  Tbey  even  go  so  far  as  to  have  hereditary  humors,  as  goat,  scrof- 
ala,  &c. ;  and  make  us  the  parents  of  our  own  humors,  saying  that  we*  breed  bad  humors. 
Humors  are  even  supposed  to  gravitate  to  the  legs  sk>wly ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  theory 
of  disease  has  been  built  apoo  the  supposition  (^  humors  in  the  blood,  or  the  blood  itself  be- 
ing changed.  I  cannot  conceive  what  is  meant,  unless  it  be  that  a  strong  suscej^wiiity 
to  a  spectjfic  disease  exists ;  as  small-pox  may  bring  on  scrofula,  or  a  stram  the  gout," — 
HuNTKR  8  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  11th. 


AJirmative. 

1.  "  Various  animal  poisons,  such  as  those 
of  Ae  snake  tribe,  and  different  mineral  poi- 
sons, as  mercury,  for  instance,  act  upon  the 
blood.  Tbose  derangements  of  functions  and 
organs  produced  by  the  exoerimenter,  when 
he  introduces  different  deleterious  sabstan- 
ces  directly  into  the  blood,  are  likewise  those 
that  are  produced  by  the  sting  or  bite  of  cer- 
tain animals ;  they  are  also  those  that  take 
place  in  stnall-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina, 
of  a  malignant  nature,  as  it  is  called.  Tbey 
are  the  same  derangements  that  appear  in 
persons  exposed  to  putrid  emanations,  vege- 
table or  animal,  and  to  miasmata  from  we 
bodies  of  other  persons  that  are  themselves 
diseased  and  crowded  in  confined  places, 
Ax.  Lastly,  they  show  themselves,  also,  in 
individuals  whose  blood  is  only  imperfectly 
or  badly  repaired  by  inst^jfficient  or  unwhole- 
some dtet." 

2.  "There  takes  place  a  vitiation  of  the 
blood  %  the  commixture  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances ;  next,  tn  consequence  of  such  vitia- 
tion, an  alteration  of  Uie  functions  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and,  lasUv,  the  blood  that 
supports  the  organs,  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem that  ammatea  them,  having  sufiered  a 
general  injury,  a  constant,  though  not  al- 
ways appreciable,  modification  of  these  or^ 
gans  in  their  functions,  or  in  their  texture." 

3.  "Diseases,  resembling  many  of  the 
preceding  (no.  1)  in  their  symptoms,  or  in 
the  appearances  discovered  after  death,  are 
not  uufrequently  occarring  where  no  delete- 
rious substance  has  been  introduced  into  the 
blood,  and  in  which  there  is  no  direct  proof 
that  any  alteration  of  that  fluid  has  been  the 
primary  cause  of  ^e  morbid  phenomena. 
Here,  as  in  the  preceding  case  (no.  1),  it  ap- 
pears that  the  primarv  cause  of  the  disease 
should  be  referred  to  the  blood,  which,  in  tfaia 


Negative. 

4.  "  The  YiTAL  FOHCS8  appear  to  be  af- 
fected primarilv  by  a  great  many  poisons* 
by  the  vegetable  or  animal  emanations, 
known  by  the  name  of  miasmata,  and  by 
various  modifications  of  the  external  agents 
which  are  incessantly  acting  upon  us,  soch 
as  a  want  of  due  exposure  to  the  sun,  too 
damp  an  atmosphere,  and  an  unwholesome 
diet." 

5.  '*  In  every  disease  not  immediately  pio* 
duced  by  external  violence,  tiie  s^ptoma 
that  occur  depend  eiUier  on  a  leston  of  the 
forces  that  animate  eyerj  living  part,  or  on 
a  lesion  of  or^^anization  ($  177,  189  b).  7%t 
former  is  primary  and  constant;  the  latter 
IS  secondary,  variable  in  its  nature,  and  in- 
constant in  Its  existence." 

6.  "No  one  solid  can  nnderg^o  the  slight- 
est modification  without  producing  some  de- 
rangement in  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the 
materials  destined  to  form  the  blood,  or  to 
be  secreted  fix)m  it" 

7.  "Until  it  is  provkd  that  the  forces 
which,  in  a  living  body,  ikterrvpt  the  play 
of  the  natural  chemical  AFriHiTiKS,  main- 
tain a  proper  temperature,  and  preside 
OVER  the  various  actions  of  organic  and  ani- 
mal life,  are  analogous  to  those  admitted  by 
natural  philosophy,  we  shall  act  consist- 
ENTLT  with  the  principles  of  that  science, 
by  giving  distinct  names  to  those  two  KimMi 
OF  forces,  and  employing  ourselves  in  cal- 
culating the  DIFFERENT  LAWS  they  obey." 

"  The  qualities  of  pus  are  modified  by 
every  alteration,  whether  physiological  or 
pathological,  which  takes  place  in  any  other 
organ,  even  though  it  have  no  particular  con- 
nection either  of  function  or  tissue.  Thus, 
we  have  all  seen  instances  of  the  pus  se- 
creted by  the  surface  of  a  sore  becoming 
fluddenly  altered  in  quantity  and  quality, 
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4^Srma^we.  NegaUve, 

«aie,  htm  altered  its  natore  under  the  infla-  under  die  inflnence.of  a  simple  moral  emo- 
ence  of  unknoum  atti$en,  as  it  has  in  the  oth-  tion,  of  the  process  of  digestion,  or,  in  short, 
en,  in  conseqaence  of  the  oommixtare  of  of  any  sapervening  disease.  Nay,  fardaer, 
Tarioos  sabstances." — Andral's  PcUkohgi-  there  are  certain  coustitations,  certain  idio- 
cal  Anatomy.  syncrasies,  which  modify  the  qualities  of 

pus,  and  in  which  it  constantly  assumes  a 
peculiar  and  determinate  character." — As- 
D&AL'a  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Sl9,b.  I  HATE  thus  brouG^bt  into  contrast  the  promineot  doctrines 
of  the  distinguished  individual  who  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  re- 
stored the  humoral  pathology,  with  the  same  intentions  that  ]ed  me  to 
a  similar  display  of  the  chemical  philosophy  in  its  applications  to 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  according  to  the  exact  quan- 
titive  method  of  the  laboratory  (§  350,  350\,  350^,  350|,  350^  ti-gg^ 
438-442,  447y^48y*).  I  have  done  this,  I  say,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral alliance  of  the  whole  philosophy,  and  its  almost  universal  sway 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  urged  on  by  the  powerful  influence  df 
the  Parisian  School,  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Knowledge,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  the  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  Review,  the  London  Lancet,  and  other  periodi|;als  of 
less  importance  (§  5i  a,  349  d,  350^  k,  kk,  709,  note).  In  consider- 
in?  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  subversion  of  medical  philos- 
ophy, we  should  steadily  distinguish  the  projectors  from  those  who 
give  the  impulse  and  who  crovem  public  sentiment.  It  will  be  read- 
ily seen  by  every  discemmg  mind,  from  my  anfdysis  of  doctrines, 
and  from  what  I  have  shown  of  the  absence  of  idl  method,  of  all 
consistency,  and  the  manifest  want  of  any  definite  conceptions^  in  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  from  ihe  intermixture  of  vitalism* 
Bolidism,  chemistry,  humoralism,  mechanical  philosophy,  &c.,  as  the 
basis,  individually  and  collectively,  of  exactly  the  6ame  laws,  that  if 
the  systems  which  are  thus  projected  had  been  permitted  to  address 
themselves  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  truth  would  have  enjoved,  at 
least,  an  equal  chance  with  error.  But,  the  opposing  school  decided 
that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  and  nothing  remains,  therefore,  to  the 
few  who  have  been  thus  overlooked  in  the  haste,  but  to  disarm,  if 
possible,  thp  adversary,  and  turn  his  own  weapons  against  him.  These 
weapons,  in  the  phraseology  of  science,  are  facts,  and  upon  his  own 
''  facts''  the  great  questions  at  issue  might  be  safely  rested.  The 
whole  matter,  indeed,  must  ultimately  turn  upon  this  species  of  ev- 
idence. The  theories  naturally  follow.  As  the  mind  becomes  en- 
lightened about  the  nature  of  the  premises,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  fair  and  the  false  in  theory.  In  all 
medical  philosophy,  where  so  much  is  controverted,  truth  cannot  be 
attained  without  a  simultaneous  survey  of  the  ground-work  of  error 
as  well  as  of  truth ;  or  if  the  latter  take  its  chance  upon  its  Heaven- 
bom  rights,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that  it  cannot  remain  long  in  the 
ascendant  (§  1  h,  5{  c), 

820,  a.  I  thought  it  an  object  of  importance  to  examine  the  whole 

S round  of  the  humoral  pathology  in  the  former  work,  which  1  had 
evoted  to  the  high  branches  of  medicine,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  efforts.  I  shall  now  rather  invite  an  attention  to  what 
I  have  there  presented,  than  enter  again  upon  any  circumstantial 
view  of  the  subject  But,  independently  of  the  important  objects 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  section,  the  present  work  would  be  defec- 
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tive  in  its  plan,  should  all  regard  be  neglected  for  a  doctrine  so 
widely  embraced  by  the  educated  physician  in  common  with  the  ig* 
norant  pretender,  and  so  broadly  opposed  to  the  solidism  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  these  Institutes  (§  1  b,  350^). 

Moreover,  there  was  not  extant,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Coni' 
mentariesj  any  represeiitation  of  the  doctrines  o£  Humoralism,  ex- 
cepting such  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  its  masters, 
or  from  disquisitions  of  a  desultory  nature  by  its  opponents. 

820,  b.  The  I'estoration  of  humoralism  is  an  impressive  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  popularity  of  simple  views  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  systems  of  philosophy  that  concern  profound  institutions  of  Na- 
ture, since  it  unavoidably  associates  itself  with  that  identical  ratioci- 
nation which  is  the  parent  of  empyricism,  but  which  the  more  enlight- 
ened party  can  only  recognize  as  the  offspring  of  ignorance. 

The  essential  facts,  however,  which  are  relative  to  the  great  fouiH 
dations  of  Nature,  especially  in  her  organic  department,  have  been 
too  familiarly  known,  and  their  laws  too  well  comprehended,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  important  innovations  in  medicine  that  shall  long  retard 
its  progress,  or  rescue  the  projector  from  a  certain  oblivion.  The 
beaten  path  is  the  only  road  to  usefulness  and  enduring  fame ;  but  to 
achieve  .the  latter  requires  the  patient  toil  of  the  botanist  who  looks 
for  eclat  in  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  plant  within  the  environs  of 
London.  Enlightened  genius  attempts  no  other  route.  It  is  akme 
the  ambition  of  narrow  mind,  or  the  conceit  of  genius  in  its  limited 
observation,  that  aspires  at  revolutions  in  philosophy.  Hence  the  de- 
sertion, by  the  former,  of  that  path  for  the  old  by-ways  which  lie 
obscured  in  the  mists  of  antiquity ;  while  the  latter  strikes  out  sys- 
tems of  such  eccentricity  as  command,  for  awhile,  univenial  admira- 
tion (§  350,  350f,  3501). 

820,  c.  Without,  however,  attempting  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
to  assign  more  extensively  the  ground  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  I 
shall  briefly  add  that  I  know  of  no  recent  attempted  innovation  upon 
the  philosophy  of  organic  nature,  whether  under  its  healthy  or  mor- 
bid aspects,  and  as  that  philosophy  recognizes  the  principles  of  vital- 
ism and  solidism,  but  has  prevailed  more  or  less  at  foi-mer  eras,  and 
has  been  so  abandoned  and  eradicated  that  it  now  comes  up  again 
with  the  interest  and  power  of  novelty.  And  they  come  to  us  again 
without  having  changed  in  one  essential  aspect  their  old  thread-bare 
livery.  That  this  should  be  so  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  efforts 
to  refute  the  errors,  excepting  as  transiently  made  in  the  form  of 
opinions,  and  imbodied  in  the  perishable  journals  of  the  day. 

821,  a.  The  humoral  pathology  havine  higher  pretensions,  from  its 
dignified  relations  to  the  past,  than  its  kmdred  hypotheses,  should  al- 
ways secure  for  itself  a  patient  hearing,  and  a  full  rafutation  (§  1  b, 

821,  b.  In  the  brief  review  which  I  now  propose,  the  question 
should  be  first  settled  as  to  the  main  doctrine  of  the  present  humor- 
alists.  This  was  so  accurately  done  in  my  Essay  on  the  Humoral 
Pathology,  that  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  which  was  addicted 
to  that  Pathology,  quoted  my  exposition  of  the  main  principle,  and 
allowed  that  it  was  '*  fairly  stated.'*     The  following  is  the  passage : 

"  The  question  at  issue  is  not,  whether  the  blood  becomes  diseased 
by  a  morbid  action  of  the  solids ;  and  the  solidist  is  surprised  that  the 
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defense  of  humoral  ism  should  often  turn  upon  labored  attempts  to 
prove  what  every  body  admits.  Nor  is  it,  whether  vitiated  blood,  or 
putrid  matter,  will  excite  disease  vvhen  injected  into  the  veins.  The 
question  at  issue  is,  whether  foreign  morbific  causes^  and  remedial 
agenl^^  in  their  ordinary  modes  of  operation^  produce  their  primary  ef- 
fect upon  the  solids  or  upon  tke  bl€H}d,  and  the  latter  become  the  cause 
of  disease  in  the  former;  w/iether  we  '  have  Jiereditary  humors^  as  gout, 
scrofula,*  Sfc.,  and  whether  we  are  *  the  parents  of  our  own  humors,  and 
that  we  breed  bad  humors,^ "  &c. — Med,  and  Physiolog,  Comm.,  voL 
i^  p.  636. 

in  the  same  Essay  I  have  quotod  many  recent  authors,  as  settins 
forth  the  doctrine  in  exact  conformity  with  its  ancient  impurities,  and 
as  promulgated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  A  pai*agraph  em- 
braces all  that  is  essential  in  the  science  of  medicine ;  or,  should  the 
facts,  the  basis  of  the  science,  form  an  accompanying  part,  the  whole 
is  comprised  within  a  moderate  pamphlet  entitled  **  Organic  Chemis- 
try in  its  Application  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics** 
(§  5i,  350,  350|). 

821,  c.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  should  I  annex  the  precise 
modus  operafidi  of  morbific  agents,  as  expressed  in  almost  every  work, 
ancient  and  recent,  which  recognizes  the  humoral  pathology.  The 
learned  and  distinguished  Dr.  Ilosack  shall  speak  for  the  school  and 
its  imitators.     Thus : 

"  That  *  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump'  is  as  true  in  fevers 
as  in  making  breads  or  in  the  conversion  of  acescent  fluids  into  acetic 
acid ;  and  that  upon  the  same  principle  of  assimilation.  That  ono 
spoiled  herring  will  taint  the  whole  cask,  is  Well  known  4o  every 
housewife  or  fish-monger.  Hence  the  great  care  of  the  Dutch  in  their 
herring  fisheries  to  salt  down  their  fish  as  soon  as  they  are  taken. 
They  never  permit  the  sun  to  rise  upon  them"  (§  830,  b).  And  so, 
also,  the  chemists  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45). 

Although,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  references,  the  exact*  chemical 
school  differ  fh)m  the  foregoing  in  respect  to  the  fnodus  operandi  of 
the  mind  and  passions,  they  agree  as  to  the  physical  agents ;  even  to 
the  Dutch  herring  (§  349  e,  350,  no.  44,  &c.).  So  far  as  these  illus- 
trations go,  it  must  be  in  justice  admitted  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
walks  of  science,  and  are  the  rightful  trophies  of  "  experimental  phi- 
losophy."    "  Qui  meruit  palmam,**  &c. 

In  connection  with  what  I  have  now  said  should  be  taken  the  details 
of  the  philosophy  as  expounded  by  its  late  restorer,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  introductory  matter,  and  in  subsequent  sections. 

Such,  then,  by  universal  admission,  is  the  philosophy  of  humoralism; 
and  that  it  has  no  better  foundation  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
in  my  former  Essay  (§  4,  b). 

822.  On  the  other  hand,  what  says  the  solidist?  He  tells  us  that, 
however  simple  the  foundation  (§  638),  disease  and  its  cure  depend 
upon  the  most  intricate  system  of  laws ;  far  beyond  any  thing  in  the 
inorganic  world :  That  these  laws  are  associated  with  properties 
which  are  peculiar  to  organic  beings,  and  determine  all  their  natu- 
ral processes  :  That  all  morbid  conditions  consist  essentially  in  alter- 
ations of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  solid  parts  :  That  altera- 
tions of  the  blood  are  only  consequences  of  these  essential  changes : 
That  all  practical  medicine  consists  in  restoring  these  solids  to  their  nat- 
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ttral  state,  without  reference  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  blood,  ex- 
cepting in  the  aspect  of  symptoms :  That  it  is  only  through  the  agency 
of  the  renovated  solids,  whose  morbid  state  had  affected  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  that  this  fluid  can  be  in  any  respect  diverted  from  ita 
modified  conditions,  or  restored  to  its  integrity. 

Finally,  we  are  told  by  the  solidist  that  medicine,  in  any  one  of  its 
branches,  cannot  be  taught  in  the  compass  of  a  pamphlet 

823.  There  are  some  eight  or  nine  principal  positions  taken  by  the 
present  hu moralists  in  the  way  of  tangible  proof.  With  the  exception 
of  the  second  following,  they  are  the  same  as  are  disseminated  in  the 
books  of  the  older  writers.  They  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
densed into  a  methodical  order  from  extended  disquisitions  in  the 
Commentaries;  namely: 

1.  That  substances  deleterious  to  life  have  been  known  to  be  taken 
into  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals  (§  826). 

2.  That  gaseous  and  fluid  substances,  having  an  afiinity  for  each 
other,  permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane  (§  827). 

3.  That  morbific  agents,  when  inserted  in  wounds,  give  rise  to  dis- 
eases in  various  parts  (§  828). 

4.  That  injections  of  various  substances,  and  morbid  blood,  into  the 
circulation,  produce  disease  in  the  solids,  and  occasion  death  (§  830). 

5.  That  when  many  substances,  as  salt  and  acids,  are  mixed  with 
the  blood  out  of  the  body,  they  affect  its  sensible  character  apparently 
like  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  blood  when  circulatmg  in  the 
living  organism  (§  832). 

6.  That  when  certain  substances,  such  as  yeast,  are  added  to  dead 
organic  compounds,  like  vegetable  infusions  and  dough,  they  create 
an  intestine  commotion.  The  example  of  a  putrid  fish,  which  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  contaminating  a  barrel  of  sound 
ones,  has  been  lately,  as  formerly,  adduced  in  high  quarters  to  prove 
the  soundness  of  humoralism  (§  833). 

7.  That  the  blood,  in  certain  conditions  of  disease,  undergoes  changes 
in  its  appearance ;  especially  in  refusing  to  coagulate,  and  in  being  of 
a  dark  color ;  and  that  chemists,  also,  have  sometimes  detected  a  va- 
riable composition  (§  834). 

8.  That  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted  and  excreted  prod- 
ucts (§  835). 

9.  That  diseases  are  transmitted  front  parent  to  child  (§  836). 

10.  That  remedial  agents,  when  injected  into  the  circulation,  some- 
times produce  the  same  efibcts  upon  particular  org^ans  as  when  ad- 
ministered by  the  stomach  (§  837). 

11.  That  certain  vegetable  tonics,  containing  an  astringent  princi- 
ple, will  increase  the  physical  strength  of  dead  muscles,  vessels,  mem- 
branes, &c.  (§  842). 

824,  a.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  foregoing  admitted 
facts  constitute  the  entire  foundation  of  humoralism ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  any  sound  relation  to  physiol- 
ogy !  But  what  do  they  prove  1  Nothing  whatever  beyond  the  sim- 
ple fact  affirmed  by  each  proposition  (§  5^).  No  one  of  them  has  the 
least  bearing  upon  the  questions  relative  to  the  natural  operation  of 
morbific  causes,  nor  of  remedial  agents  when  employed  according  to 
the  only  methods  that  are  sanctioned  by  nature  or  by  art.  We  have 
also  before  us  a  remarkable  display  of  the  general  habits  of  mankind 
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in  respect  to  the  value  of  evidence  in  that  sense  which  Nature  has  or- 
dained as  the  basis  of  her  institutions.  Here  we  see  nothing  but  a 
factitious  assemblage  of  analogies  for  the  foundation  of  great  princi- 
ples in  medicine,  devised  by  those  very  philosophers  who  condemn  all 
conclusions  in  this  science  diat  are  predicated,  in  other  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, of  those  analogiefs  which  are  impressed  upon  the  fece  of  Na- 
ture. Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  school  in  chemistry, 
who  aspire  at  more  exact  applications  of  analogy  to  the  healthy  and 
morbid  processes  of  the  livmg  being,  borrow,  the  whole  from  the  in- 
organic world,  and,  for  its  better  success,  condemn  this  method  of  in- 
duction as  employed  by  the  vitalists  in  their  study  of  organic  phe- 
nomena. 

824,  b.  Most  of  the  foregoing  premises  in  humoi*alism  are  brought 
into  view  in  various  parts  of  this  work  in  their  impropriate  relations  to 
special  principles  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics ;  and 
the  subjects  are  too  extensive  for  elaborate  consideration.  In  the  Es- 
say embraced  in  the  Commentaries  they  have  been  subjected  to  all 
the  examination  which  farther  experience  and  reflection  would  enable 
me  to  bestow. 

825,  Humoralism,  however,  has  now  become  so  generally  preva- 
lent, and  is  sustained  by  so  powerful  an  array  of  "  authorities,'*  and 
as  my  own  writings  afford  the  only  systematic  view  of  the  subject,  I 
shall,  for  the  advantage  of  the  young  inquirer,  present  such  a  condens- 
ed and  connected  statement  of  my  grounds  of  objection  as  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  misapplication  of  facts,  and  to  apply  them  in 
the  manner  which  appears  to  have  been  ordained  by  nature  (§  5^). 
I  shall,  however,  introduce  other  facts  and  arguments,  that  they  may 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the, former,  and  shall  simplify  the  subject 
by  adopting  a  method  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  propositions 
(§  823).  But  it  will  be  my  object  to  bring  hito  view  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  bear  upon  the  several  specific  statements,  either  directly, 
or  by  reference  to  other  sections.  These  references,  therefore,  will 
form  an  important  part  of  the  investigation,  as  they  connect  it  with 
various  principles  and  facts  in  physiology  (§  639,  a). 

826,  a.  As  to  the  first  proposition,  that  substances  deleterious  to 
life  have  been  taken  into  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals,  I  ob- 
ject, that  the  phenomenon  is  rare,  that  it  has  been  mainlv  ascertained- 
of  ceitain  mineral  substances,  and  that  these,  as  allowed  by  the  chem- 
ists, are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after 
their  absorption  (§  280).  The  lacteals,  on  the  contrary,  elect,  with 
astonishing  precision,  the  nutritive  chyle,  and  reject  the  rest  This  is 
due  to  the  exquisitely-modified  irritability  of  these  vessels ;  just  as 
has  been  seen  of  a  like  provision  in  the  glottis,  the  pyloric  orifice,  and 
vessels  which  exclude  the  red  globules  of  blood  (§  191,  192).  Nor 
can  we  too  much  admire  the  Wisdom  which  embraced  in  one  univer- 
sal Design  the  general  good  of  the  organism  by  so  endowing  the  lac- 
teals that  they  shall  exclude  all  things  which  are  not  in  harmonious 
relation  to  the  special  vital  states  of  every  other  peat  (§  274-295). 

When  such  substances  effect  their  entrance  through  absorbing  ves- 
sels, it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  by  modifying  their  irritability,  and  thus 
establishing  relations  with  them;  just  as  undigested  food  escapes  a 
morbid  pylorus,  or  the  red  globules  of  blood  enter  the  serous  vessels 
in  inflammations.    Bile,  &c.,  are  incapable  of  producing  such  modifr- 
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cations  of  the  lacteals,  and  are,  therefore,  forerer  excluded.  Here, 
too,  morbific  or  remedial  agents  act  in  their  concentrated  state,  and 
Supply  a  groand  for  interpretation,  through  the  laws  of  sympathy,  of 
the  remote  phenomena ;  while  the  little  that  may  gain  the  general  cir- 
culation is  so  diluted,  and  so  soon  excreted,  as  to  be  worthless  in  our 
estimate  of  causes. 

286,  b.  It  should  be  also  considered,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  foreign  matter  at  all  offensive  to  the  organism  is 
eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs  (§  280),  the  blood  and  entire  body 
may  have  undergone  many  renewals  between  the  application  of  the 
predisposing  cause  and  the  explosion  of  disease ;  that  hydrophobia 
may  not  supervene  for  months  or  for  years,  fever  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  may  then  return  at  annual  periods ;  that  salivation  may  follow  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  mercury,  and  may  be  continued  long  after  the 
saliva  and  other  secretions  have  flowed  in  great  redundancy,  &c.; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  their  modus  operandi, 
according  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  propounded,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  principle  advanced  in  these  Institutes,  and  in- 
vites the  severest  scrutiny.  In  connection,  also,  with  these  topics 
should  be  considered  all  that  I  have  expounded  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy, vital  habit,  constitution,  acclimation,  temperament,  &;c.  As  to  the 
oft-alleged  smell  of  garlic  in  the  excretions,  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
madder  in  the  bones,  or  of  the  bile  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  are 
among  the  most  attenuated  of  material  substances,  and  are  inoffensive 
to  the  lacteals  and  the  general  organism.  (See,  also,  Med,  and  Phyt- 
iolog,  Camm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  523-557,  576-581,  589-594,  599-608,  &c) 

626,  c.  Nor  should  it  be  neglected,  that  there  is  no  agreement  among 
chemists  as  to  some  of  the  most  important  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
which  have  been  said  to  gain  a  ready  admittance  to  the  circulation, 
and  that  the  most  positive  affirmations  predicated  of  elaborate  exper- 
iments, like  those  of  Orfila  in  respect  to  arsenic  and  antimony,  have 
been  shown  to  be  false  by  their  cotemporaries,  and  through  improved 
means  of  observation.  The  foregoing  substances,  for  example,  were 
given  to  dogs  in  large  doses,  by  Flandin  and  Danger ;  but  *'  at  what- 
ever time,  subsequent  to  the  administration  of  the  poisonous  doses  of 
arsenic  or  antimony,  blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm  for  examination, 
they  never  found  either  substance  in  the  blood."  It  is  also  worth 
adding,  that  Orfila  remarks  that,  "  I  shall  only  say,  in  reply  to  Flan- 
din's  charge  that  I  consider  the  animal  body  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
sponge,  that  I  follow  Magendie  and  Foedrd  entirely  in  their  theory  of 
absorption"  (§  289-293,  350^  n,  o,  744,  841.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys- 
iolog.  Comm.f  vol.  i.,  p.  529,  note,  &c.). 

826,  d,  1  may  also  contrast  the  facts,  that  many  of  die  most  viiiilent 

Soisons,such  as  the  virus  of  the  viper,  of  the  rattle-snake,  of  the  mad 
og,  of  the  wourari,  &c.,  are  perfectly  innoxious  when  swallowed,  or 
when  applied  to  any  sound  part  of  the  body,  even  to  the  brain  (§  828), 
while  a  vast  variety  of  other  agents,  far  less  offensive,  will  immedi- 
ately affect  those  parts,  and  thix)ugh  them  the  system  at  large  (§  150, 
494  d).  Mercury,  in  its  metallic  or  oxydized  state,  and,  of  course, 
insusceptible  of  absorption,  will  aff*ect  the  universal  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin ;  and  if  the  latter  organ  sustain  any  corre- 
sponding or  other  effects,  they  arise  not  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
agent,  but  from  reacting  sympathies.     These  problems  have  been  ex- 
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plained  in  preceding  sections,  where  some  important  experiments  oc- 
cur (§  133,  &c.,  150-152, 177-184, 222-233^,  283, 452,  &c^  476-493, 
494,  500,  514  d,  A,  &c.,  650,  657,  666). 

The  student  should  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  re- 
suits  of  agents  applied  to  the  trunks  of  a  nerve  and  to  its  extremities. 
The  physical  philosophers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  comparative 
fiiilure  of  the  foi*mer  to  show  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents  do  not 
produce  their  remote  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  ha^ve  adopted  this  view  from  Muller's  misapprehension  of 
the  subject.  "  The  narcotic  action  of  opium,"  says  Muller,  *'  does  not 
react  from  a  particular  point  of  a  nerve  on  the  brain."  Therefore, 
argue  the  materialists,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  tissues,  its  nar- 
cotic effect  is  due  to  absorption.  But  the  great  Physiologist  has 
shown,  himself,  the  error,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  proves  the  un- 
tenable nature  of  humoralism.     Thus : 

**  The  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica,  introduced  in  a  small  quan- 
tity into  the  mouth  of  a  young  rabbit,  produces  immediate  death  (in  a 
second  of  time) ;  whereas,  when  applied  to  a  nerve  at  some  distance 
from  the  brain,  for  instance,  to  the  ischiadic  nerve,  it  produces  no 
general  symptoms"  (§  494  dd,  498  c,  514  d). 

There  is  the  broadest  distinction  between  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  and 
its  expanded  extremities  in  connection  with  organic  tissues;  while, 
also,  the  organic  properties  of  the  terminal  fibres,  and  especially  sym- 
pathetic sensibility  (§  201,  451  J),  are  incomparably  more  strongly 
pronounced  than  in  the  nervous  trunks.  The  important  consideration 
nas  been  also  neglected  that  two  orders  of  nerves  are  concerned  in 
the  function  of  remote  sympathy  as  it  occurs  naturally,  aiid  that  the 
points  of  departure  and  of  incidence  are  the  expanded  portions  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  is  also  undoubtedly  true  even  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  nervous  system  itself,  which  eml>races  all  the  elementaiy 
parts  of  other  organs  (§  472,  no.  4,  514  A  516  d,  526  d.  Also,  Med, 
and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  507,  563-566). 

Moreover,  when  irritating,  or  otker  agents,  produce  strong  im- 
pressions upon  the  surface^  of  organs,  it  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Miil- 
fer  and  others,  mainly  upon  th^  ramifications  of  the  nerves,  but  may 
be  equally,  at  least,  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  part  (§  184,  188).  Kence,  particularly,  the  wide  difference  in 
the  effects  of  irritants,  &<?.,  when  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  nei-ve  and 
to  an  organ  of  a  different  vital  constitution ;  as  shown,  for  example,  in 
the  action  of  vesicapcs  (§  133,  &c.).  The  insusceptibility  of  nervous 
trunks  is  also  fartl^er  shown  by  their  remarkable  exemption  from  the 
action  of  morbiffc  causes  (§  526,  d). 

827,  a.  The  second  fundamental  proposition  of  humoralism  is  the 
fact  that  gaieous  and  fluid  substances,  having  an  affinity  for  each  oth- 
er, permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane. 

That  /act  is  undeniable.  But  what  is  its  physiological  aspect  1  Is 
it  wofthy,  in  any  other  than  its  naked  relations  to  chemistry,  of  grave 
consideration  )  And  so  of  the  entire  amplitude  of  endosmosi*  and 
exdoitnotis.  There  must  first  be  shown  a  correspondence  between  a 
dead,  permeable  tissue,  and  a  living,  impermeable  one,  before  we 
can  proceed  to  apply  the  foregoing  met  in  any  physiological  bearing. 
But  Its  utmost  latitude  would  only  show  that  foreign  substances  unite 
chemically  with  the  blood  through  the  living  tissues ;  but  that  this  is 
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disproved  by  all  organic  nature,  I  think  the  reader  will  concede  after 
coHBulting  the  following  references  (§  135,  &c.,  350^  »,  o^  p^  350|y) 
376i  398,  408,  409,  419,  420,  &c.,  423,  500,  805.  Also,  Med.  and 
Phya.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  565,  683,  &c.). 

827,  h.  Of  all  the  agents  which  surround  us,  oxygen  gas  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  shown,  with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  to  pene- 
trate a  living  animal  tissue,  or  to  unite  chemically  with  the  blood,  or 
with  any  supposed  constituent  of  that  fluid.  If  it  be  allowed,  also, 
that  this  has  been  demonstrated,  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  it  ana- 
logically in  respect  to  other  extraneous  matters,  since  it  is  an  ordain- 
ed  function  of  organic  life,  under  the  control  of  specific  laws  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  conducted  through  special  parts 
of  the  organism.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  as  we  recognize  m  all 
other  parts.  It  is  the  oflice,  for  example,  of  the  chylopoietic  and 
sanguiferous  organs  to  rearrange  the  elements  of  food,  and  endow  the 
new  compounds  with  the  properties  of  life ;  while  it  is  that  of  the 
eland ular  organs,  the  membranes,  &c.,  to  select  certain  constituents 
trom  the  common  homogeneous  mass  by  virtue  of  these  vital  proper- 
ties, and  to  impress  upon  them  various  peculiarities,  according  to  the 
mechanism  of  each  tissue,  and  as  the  vital  constitution  of  each  part 
may  happen  to  be  modified  (§  18,  42-44,  133,  &c.). 

Coming  again  to  the  specific  uses  of  oxygen  in  the  organic  king- 
dom, the  relative  laws,  the  organs,  the  final  causes,  &c.,  are  also  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  organic  departments,  and  even  varied  as  to  organi- 
zation in  animals ;  yet  in  all  according  to  other  variations  in  the  gen- 
eral physiological  constitution  (§  133-151,  185,  259-295,  409,  410). 

But,  1  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
physical  penetration  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  even  by  oxygen 
gas,  and  that  the  forwiation  of  carbonic  acid  within  the  lungs  is  pri. 
marily  due  to  a  strictly  physiological  process  (§  135,  419,  433,  &c., 
447i  a-f), 

I  am  now  conducted  to  h.  fact  which  illustrates  the  principle  on 
which  miasmatic  poisons  operate. 

It  is  well  known  that  adult  do^,  &c.,  will  bear,  with  impunity,  a 
suspension  of  respiration  for  the  sphr^e,  at  least,  of  five  minutes,  but 
they  perish  immediately  if  plunged  iht;o  carbonic  acid  gas.  There- 
fore, say  the  humoralists,  the  gas  is  absocbed  in  vhe  latter  case,  which 
makes  the  difference  in  results.  This,  however,  is  contradicted,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  ordination  of  nature  that  carbon  shall  be  evolv- 
ed from  the  lungs,  and  by  an  organization  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs  coiTesponding  to  that  fundamental  law ;  whether  the  process 
be  the  result  of  chemical  or  vital  actions,  or  both  ui\ited  (§  447J,y*). 
Organization  is  thus  specifically  opposed  to  the  absoi*pt;ion  of  carbon- 
ic acid.  As  well  might  it  be  assumed  that  gastric  juice  is  resorbed 
by  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.  Carbonic  acid,  therefore,  does 
not  destroy  by  absorption  and  union  with  the  blood  (§  419,  420). 

But  this  incontrovertible  philosophy  is  sustained  by  direct  experi- 
ment ;  since  it  was  found  by  Nysten  that  "  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be 
injected  into  the  venous  system  in  large  quantities,  without  stopping 
the  circulation,  and  without  acting  primitively  on  the  brain ;  but  when 
more  is  injected  than  the  blood  will  absorb,  it  produces  death  by  dis- 
tending the  heart,  as  when  air  is  injected  into  the  veins." — Nysten, 
Reckercha,  &c.,  p.  88. 
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Here,  then,  we,  have  the  principle  demooBtrated,  which  is  of  urn- 
versal  application  to  raephitic  gases,  upon  whatever  surface  their  ac- 
tion may  b^  exerted.  The  poisonous  action  of  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
erted upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and  only  then  upon  the 
brain,  as  a  consequence  of  that  primary  effect,  and  through  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  to  the  great  ner- 
vous centre  (§  129,  137,  222,  &c.,  666.  Also,  Med.  and  Fhynolog. 
Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  443,  &c.  This  lets  us  into  the  secret  why  many 
poisons,  as  that  of  the  viper,  of  the  mad  dog,  of  the  wourari,  &c.,  have 
no  action  upon  the  stomach,  or  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  operate  with  violence  when  inserted  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  why  that  of  the  rhus  vemix,  &c.,  will  affect  the 
skin  when  applied  only  superficially  (§  135-137,  140,  150). 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  illustration,  it  is  an  im- 
portant fact  that  animals  may  be  destroyed  by  the  application,  for  a 
considerable  time,  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  skin,  although  free  respirsr 
tion  of  atmospheric  air  be  peimitted.  This  shows  that  it  may  also  ex- 
ert a  deleterious  action  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  skin;  and 
by  analogy,  therefore,  such  may  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  mala-, 
ria.  And  it  should  be  farther  stated,  that  th*)  action  of  carbonic  acid 
agrees,  also,  with  that  of  concentrated  forms  of  malaria  in  the  instao- 
taneousness  of  its  effects  (§  654,  a), 

827,  c.  An  almost  endless  series  of  examples  of  clear,  definite  char- 
acter illustrate  the  philosophy  of  more  obscure  but  analogous  problems. 
Another,  for  instance,  may  be  foiind  in  the  effects  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  when  respired.  Here,  the  immediate  production  of  the  phenome- 
na, and  more  especially  the  abruptness  with  which  they  subside,  prove 
that  the  whole  action  of  the  gas  is  upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue, 
and  that  the  general  phenomena  can  be  in  no  respect  owing  to  a  mod- 
ified state  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  absorption  of  the  agent.  We  have 
already  variously  seen  how  the  morbific  impression  may  be  produced 
without  exciting  any  manifest  disease  in  the  part  upon  which  the  pii-> 
mary  impression  is  produced.  The  example  of  cold  in  producug 
pneumonia,  or  rheumatism,  &c.  (§  649  c,  <2,  657,  666),  the  fatal  action 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconitina,  strychnia,  &c.,  the  remedial  influences 
of  tartarized  antimony,  of  the  mercurials,  and  of  numerous  other  al- 
terative agents,  concur  in  one  general  illustration  of  this  subject  (§ 
494  dd,  550-563).  The  philosophy  relative  to  the  nervous  power 
conducts  us  through  all  the  labyrinth  of  the  wide-spread  influences 
that  radiate  from  a  given  point  which  may  seem  almost  alone  exempt 
from  the  general  invasion  of  disease  (§  222,  &c.,  500,  512,  &c.). 

727,  d.  The  present  place  supplies  a  good  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing a  case  of  death  mm  hydrocyanic  acid ;  partly  with  a  view  to 
our  present  su^ect,  and  to  serve,  in  part,  as  a  reference  to  illustrate 
other  topics.     Thus : 

A  medical  gentleman  had  swallowed  a  fatal  dose  of  Scheele*s  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  from  which  he  died  in  about  ten  minutes.  '*  On  cutting 
into  the  right  lung,  a  frothy,  dirty-brown  semi-mucous  fluid  exuded, 
tinged  with  blood.  There  was  no  odor  of  prussic  acid  from  it.  In 
the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  were  about  eight  ounces  of  thin  serum. 
The  left  lung  was  firmly  adherent  in  its  whole  extent  to  the  costal 
pleura.  Heart  firmly  contracted.  It  exhaled  no  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
Liver  healthy.     Spleen  soft  and  easily  broken  down,  resembling  mul- 
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berry  jam.  Kidneys  natural.  The  stomacb  contained  about  fifteen 
ounces  of  half-digested  food,  that  gave  out  the  well-known  odor  of  bit- 
ter almonds.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  healthy,  and  itneUed 
strongly  ofprussic  acid  after  the  stomach  had  been  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents (§  657).  Intestines  healthy.  Vessels  and  sinuses  of  the  brain 
fiUed  with  a  dark-colored  fluid  blood.  No  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
Blood  every  where  fluid*'  (§  494,  904  b). — Mr.  Poolet,  in  London 
Medical  GazetU,  1845. 

827,  e.  The  foregoing  philosophy  enables  us  to  understand  why  the 
morbific  action  of  miasmata  is  promoted  by  various  causes  which  in- 
crease the  susceptibility  of  the  system  (§  663),  and  which  has  its  par- 
allel in  numerous  examples  of  daily  occurrence ;  as  the  greater  liability 
of  mercurial  agents  to  produce  salivation  if  we  increase  irritability  by 
cathartics,  bloodletting,  &c.  (§  556  c,  837  b) ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
had  humoralism  any  foundation,  cathartics  and  bloodletting  should  di- 
minish the  chances  of  mercurial  action,  nor  should  that  action  increase 
long  after  profuse  ptyalism  has  been  established.  (See  Modus  Ope- 
randi of  Remedial  Agents^  §  892,  &c.,  and  Vital  Habit,  Constitution^ 
fcc.,  §  535-638.) 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  upon  the  hypothesis  of  humoralism 
there  should  be  no  exemption  of  inaividuals  fix>m  epidemic  diseases, 
since  the  blood  of  all  should  be  equally  liable  to  contamination.  Hu- 
moralism may  not,  consistently,  assign  as  the  ground  of  exemption  a 
difference  in  the  susceptibilities  of  the  solids  which  have  been  in- 
duced by  other  causes  (§  651  &,  657  a,  837  &);  and  since,  therefore, 
the  blood  is  the  pabulum  vita,  and  convertible  into  the  solids,  it 
should,  upon  the  humoral  doctrine,  when  itself  diseased,  occasion 
universal  disease  of  the  solids  (§  663).  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
poisons,  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  &;c. ;  but  always  affecting  some  severe* 
ly,  and  others  slightly, — ^the  former  sometimes  striking  at  one  organ^ 
and  again  at  anotiier,  while  the  latter  induces  in  one  man  erysipela- 
tous inflammation,  in  another  always  phlegmonous,  and  in  a  third 
none  at  all  (§  652  c,  828  c). 

827,y!  If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  offensive  substances,  when 
absorbed,  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  solidism  and 
vitalism  can  alone  interpret  the  phenomena.  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  the  results  are  not  due  to  any  affection  of  the  blood,  but  must  be 
referred  to  the  direct  action  of  the  agents  themselves  upon  the  vital 
constitution  of  the  solids  to  which  they  are  distributed.  This  con- 
struction of  the  subject,  therefore,  is  directly  within  the  pale  of  solid- 
ism ;  though  it  be  ^reign  from  the  truth. 

827,  g.  Again,  however,  most  of  the  substances  whose  presence  in 
the  blood  or  secretions  can  be  detected  (a)  are  either  innoxious,  or 
undergo  chemical  decomposition  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  circulating  mass,  and  would  therefore  either  be  rendered  inert, 
or  would  certainly  give  rise  to  different  phenomena  from  those  of  the 
agents  in  their  original  shape  (§  52,  149,  650). 

827,  A.  But  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  absorption  does  not  end 
with  gaseous  substances ;  since  there  are  some  distinguished  philoso- 
phers who  maintain  that  seeing  is  produced  by  the  penetration  of  light 
to  the  recesses  of  the  brain,  where  it  gives  rise  to  certain  cerebral 
changes  that  result  in  vision ;  just  as  Liebig  and  his  school  suppose 
that  all  the  ^operations  of  the  mind  are  determined  by  chemical  cban- 
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ges  of  tbe  brain  (§  349  e,  350^  n-q).  By  the  analogies  of  Nature, 
therefore,  we  must  conclude  that,  whatever  gives  rise  to  other  sensa- 
tions, must  be  equally  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  com- 
mune,— the  odor  of  plants,  the  undulations  of  air,  the  prick  of  a  pin, 
&c.  (§  837,  b). 

828,  a.  The  third  proposition  of  humoralism  sets  forth,  that  yrhen 
morbific  agents  are  inserted  in  wounds,  they  give  rise  to  diseases  in 
various  parts. 

Here,  then,  we  have  something  besides  denuded  surfaces.  The 
"  facts"  which  I  have  considered  in  the  preceding  propositions  were 
evidently  unsatisfactory  to  '*  experimental  philosophy,"  and,'  therefore, 
a  start  has  been  given  to  absorption  by  inserting  the  noxious  agents 
within  the  vascular  systems.  But,  I  have  gone  extensively,  in  the 
Commentaries,  into  the  proof  that  in  all  the  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
agents  have  been  either  violently  forced  into  the  torrent  of  blood,  or 
that  their  direct  effect  is  exclusively  upon  the  injured  part,  and  thence 
propagated  sympathetically  over  the  system.  It  will  be  also  observed 
that  in  these  experiments  the  agents  are  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  parts  where  the  organic  properties  are  most  exquisitely  develop- 
ed and  susceptible.  The  time  of  incubation  (§  666)  may  be  from  an 
instant,  as  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  strychnia  (§  350^  p^  594,  743, 
826  6-^,  827  d,  904  &),  to  a  year  or  more,  as  with  the  cause  of  inter- 
mittent fever  (§  561,  657),  or  even  to  years,  as  with  the  hydrophobic 
virus  (§  547,  559,  560,  654-659,  500  o,  503,  506,  &c.  Also,  Comm,, 
vol.  i.,  p.  496-506).  As  to  the  last,  the  virus  can  neither  remain  in 
the  wound,  nor  circulate  in  the  changeable  body,  for  years,  or  for 
months.  It  is  either  washed  away  from  the  former,  or  carried  off  by 
die  latter. 

Now  all  these  cases  are  exactly  upon  a  par,  so  far  as  principle  is 
concerned.  The  same  influences  obtain  in  respect  to  thf  hydropho- 
bic virus,  as  with  those  agents  which  destroy  life  as  soon  as  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  body.  This  is  the  work  of  the  nervous  power ; 
just  as  it  is  when  joy,  or  anger,  or  a  surgical  operation,  or  blows  on 
the  stomach,  &c.,  kill  in  an  instant  of  time  (§  227,  230,  234  e,  476  A, 
509-511).  The  principle  is  the  same  as  when  the  division  of  a  nerve 
excites  inflammation  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Now  all 
this  conducts  us,  at  once,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  poison  of  venomous  animals  in  the  following  comprehensive  case. 

828,  b,  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  the  late  distinguished  ed- 
itor of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  *'  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  exposed 
to  the  bite  of  a  cobro  de  capella,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  'kept  across 
the  ear,  ready  to  cut  it  off  the  moment  the  bite  was  inflicted ;  yet  the 
animal  died  quickly  in  convulsions"  (§  234  e,  507,  826  d). 

The  foregoing  fact  corresponds  exactly  with  experiments  of  a  very 
different  nature  by  Van  Deen,  Stilling,  Budge,  &c.  (§  494),  and  forms, 
vrith  those,  substantial  grounds  for  analogical  inductions.  They  may 
be  safely  considered  of  universal  application,  whatever  the  morbific 
cause,  whatever  the  interval  of  predisposition. 

828,  c  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what  rapidity  certain  morbific 
causes  will  establish  inflammation,  and  thus  lead  to  an  almost  instan- 
taneous disorganization.  Take  another  example  from  the  venomous 
serpent,  as  related  by  Sir  E.  Home.  He  caused  a  rat  to  be  bitten 
by  a  snake.    It  died  in  one  minute.    The  cellular  membrane  beneath 
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the  wound  was  wholly  destroyed,  the  muscles  separated  from  the  ribs 
and  from  a  small  extent  of  the  scapula.  The  bitten  part  was  greatly 
inflamed. 

Here  the  inflammation  must  have  commenced  in  the  region  of  the 
thorax  at  the  moment  the  bite  was  inflicted.  Absorption  and  distribo- 
cion  were,  of  course,  impossible,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  philoso- 
phy which  I  have  propounded  o£  the  nervous  power  that  wUl  in  the 
least  explain  the  phenomena  in  this  and  all  analogous  cases  (§  222, 
Ice,  234  e,  603,  509).  By  the  foregoing  case  we  are  also  prepared 
to  understand  that  bydn>cyanic  acid  may  light  up  venous  congestioa 
in  the  brain,  although  it  destroy  with  equal  rapidity  (§  827,  d). 

828,  d.  Finally,  an  elementary  example  of  universal  application  to 
morbific  agents,  and  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  life,  will  supersede 
the  nec>essity  of  farther  comment  upon  the  three  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  humoralism  as  it  respects  absorption  (§  823).  This  example 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  seUm,  farther  on ;  but  more  open 
to  the  understanding  of  all  (§  905). 

It  will  be  admitted  that  when  inflammation  is  excited  by  the  punc- 
ture of  a  lancet,  it  is  not  by  irritating,  or  otherwise  affecting  the  blood ; 
but  that  all  the  attendant  phenomena  are  due  to  an  impression  made 
upon  the  solids,  and  to  their  consequent  morbid  action.  The  inflam- 
mation, thus  excited,  may  be  extensively  and  violently  propagated 
along  the  part,  as  in  phlebitis,  &c.  (J  specify  a  vein,  as  it  is  here  the 
acrid  injections  are  made,  ^  830) ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  same  condition  is  owing  to  a  similar  cause  at  one  or  six  inches 
from  the  wound,  as  at  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  No  sooner,  also,  doea 
the  inflammation  begin  than  remote  sympathies  may  come  into  play ; 
but  as  we  have  no  morbific  blood  in  these  cases,  we  must  loolt  for 
some  principle,  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  local  changes  be^n,  to 
explain  the  general  derangement  (§  500,  711,  &c.).  All  this  will 
help  us  to  the  philosophy  of  analogous  developments  in  diseases  of  re- 
putedly humoral  origin.  But,  besides  the  common  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, the  prick  of  the  lancet  may  convulse  the  whole  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  (§  222,  &;c.).  Nay,  more,  and  greatly  to  our  pur- 
pose, the  inflammation  arising  from  a  wound  will  be  variously  modifi- 
ed in  its  character  by  the  exact  nature  of  the  wound  itself,  and  the 
kind  of  instrument  or  violence  with  which  it  is  inflicted  (§  652,  c). 

If  there  be  now  added  to  the  point  of  the  lancet  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  virus  of  putrid  animal  matter,  of  the  small,  or  cow-pox,  or  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  of  the  wourari,  &c.,  there  will  be  many  diversities 
in  the  general  results  of  the  several  causes  thus  superadded  to  the 
mechanical,  but  strong  resemblances  in  the  local  phenomena,  and  in 
the  progress  of  symptoms.  The  specific  products,  also,  as  w^ll  as 
other  circumstances,  denote  M>ecific  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological state  (§  722,  &c.).  If,  then,  the  mechanical  irritation  in  one 
instance  have  acted  directly  upon  the  solids,  is  it  not  a  proper  conclu- 
sion from  the  progress  and  analogy  of  symptoms,  that  the  several  va- 
rieties of  poison  have  done  so  in  the  others  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that 
certain  differences  in  the  results  imply  a  difference  in  the  principle, 
since  all  these  results,  where  life  is  sufiiciently  prolonged,  are  purely 
secondary,  and  will  be  admitted  to  be  consequent  on  the  morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  solids.  But  all  the  primary  phenomena  in  such  instances 
coincide  with  each  other,  and  have  the  same  order  of  development. 
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If  the  poison  of  the  viper  destroy  life  with  great  inBtantaneousness, 
this  is  conclusive  against  ahsorption,  and  is  exactly  allied  in  principle 
to  the  fatal  operation  of  a  blow  upon  the  reeion  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
surgical  operations  which  produce  instant  death,  or  of  the  prick  of  a 
pin  which  is  followed  by  tetanus  (§  494  b,  509,  &;c.). 

828,  e.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  analogies  where  disease  is 
excited  by  agents  of  a  mechanical,  or  even  of  a  more  negative  nature; 
such  as  cold,  fa»at,  wakefulness,  fatigue,  &c.,  which,  like  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  or  its  passions,  in  producing  or  removing  disease, 
killing  or  curing,  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess, that  are  applicable  with  all  the  force  of  the  strongest  analogies 
to  show  that  in  all  other  cases  the  same  laws  prevail  (§  188^  dy  527  h, 
902  m,  905). 

829.  '^  When  we  consider/'  says  Pereira,  '*  the  peculiarities  attend- 
ing the  hepatic  circulation,  and  that  all  the  remedial  aeents,  whose 
particles  are  absorbed,  have  to  pass  through  the  portal  vem, — ^the  vein 
by  whose  branches  the  bile  is  secreted,— o«r  astonuhtnent  u  great  that 
diis  secretion  is  not  more  frequently  affected  bt/  the  various  medicinal 
agents  put  into  the  stomach,''* — Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  p.  92. 

May  we  not,  however,  rather  be  astonished  that  the  frequent  exemp- 
tion of  the  liver  itself  from  all  morbid  effects,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  the  bile,  did  not  satisfy  our  able  author  that  the  doctrine  of  reme- 
dial and  morbific  action  by  absorption  is  contradicted  by  the  plainest 
facts  (§  889,  a)  1 

Our  author,  however,  has  been  led  into  an  important  physiological 
error  by  Magendie's  assumption  that  the  veins,  and  not  the  lymphat- 
ics, peiform  the  office  of  absorption ;  while  in  respect  to  any  ingress 
of  deleterious  agents,  it  is  mostly  by  way  of  the  lacteals  (§  260).  Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  that  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica  oper- 
ate by  absorption,  they  are  first  conveyed  directly  to  the  heart  through 
the  thoracic  duct ;  and  if  "  astonishment"  be  great  in  the  mistaken 
case  of  the  liver,  how  much  greater  should  it  be  when  we  consider  the 
realities  of  nature,  and  observe  how  often  the  exquisitely  irritable 
heart  remains  unaffected  when  the  most  powerful  irritants  are  empti- 
ed into  its  right  cavities.  Or  taking  the  construction  of  our  author, 
the  effect  upon  the  heart  would  be  equally  the  same,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  portal  blood  is  delivered  at  the  same  cavities.  In 
either  case,  the  irritants  would  exist  in  a  state  of  concenti-ation  in  the 
most  irritable  organ  of  the  body  compared  with  their  dilution  in  other 
parts,  except  the  lungs,  as  1  to  50,  or  more.  And  yet  the  heart  often 
remains  undisturbed  in  its  regular  action  after  the  administration  of 
violent  agents,  while  they  are  simultaneously  healing,  or  inflicting 
disease  on  other  parts.  I  present,  therefore,  diis  isolated  &ct  as  ade- 
quate in  itself  to  a  full  refutation  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of  morbific 
and  remedial  action  by  absorption,  but,  by  the  fierce  of  analogy,  to 
that  of  the  entire  system  of  the  humoral  pathology.  If  embarrassing 
to  the  humoralists  in  the  case  of  the  inirritable  liver,  it  is  conclusive 
in  that  of  the  heart. 

830,  a,  The/ourth  grand  assumption  of  humoralism,  as  a  part  of  its 
basis,  is  the  production  of  disease  and  death  by  the  injection  of  va* 
rious  substances  into  the  circulation  (§  823).  These  mjections  are 
made  upon  animals,  and  their  efiecta  carried  up  to  the  natural  morbific 
causes  on  mow. 
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Strange  as  is  this  analogical  grouDd  of  induction,  it  is,  nevertbelew, 
die  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  The  doctrine  ia  thus  set  forth  by 
its  restorer,  M.  Andral : 

"  Various  animal  poisons,  such  as  those  of  the  snake  tribe,  and  dif- 
ferent mineral  poisons,  as  mercury,  for  instance,  act  upon  the  blood 
in  the  same  manner  as  deleterious  substances  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation." "  Those  deraneements  of  functions  and  organs  produced  by 
the  experimenter,  when  he  introduces  different  deletanpus  substances 
directly  into  the  blood,  are  likewise  those  that  are  produced  by  the^ 
sting  or  hiU  of  certain  animals ;  they  are  also  those  that  take  place  in 
small'poxy  measles,  and  scarlatina  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  it  is  call- 
ed. They  are  the  same  derangements  that  appear  in  persons  exposed 
to  putrid  emanations,  vegetable  or  animal,  and  to  miasmata  from  the 
bodies  of  other  persons  that  are  themselves  diseased  and  crowded  in 
confined  places,  &c.  (§  653).  Lastly,  they  show  themselves,  also,  in 
individuals  whose  blood  is  only  imperfectly  or  badly  repaired  by  m- 
wnfficient  or  unwholesome  diet"  (§  744,  819  b). 

830.  b.  The  order  of  results  as  stated  by  Andral,  and  as  adopted  by 
all  humoralists,  is  the  following : 

'*  A  vitiation  of  the  blood  by  the  commixture  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances. Next,  in  consequence  of  such  vitiation,  an  alteration  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Lastly ,  the  blood  that  supports  the 
organs,  and  the  nervous  system  that  animates  them,  having  suffered  a 
general  injury,  there  takes  place  a  constant,  though  not  always  appre- 
ciable, modification  of  these  organs  in  their  Junctions,  or  in  their  tex- 
ture" (§  709,  740,  744,  821,  847  <«). 

831.  Injections  of  noxious  agents  into  the  circulation  of  animab 
were  made  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  centuries  ago ;  and  millions, 
I  may  safely  say,  have  been  repeated  in  later  times.  But  they  prove 
only  two  things, — ^their  short-sightedness  and  inhumanity.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  show,  in  the  least,  that  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  are 
taken  into  the  circulation,  nor  do  they  produce  those  constitutional 
affections  which  are  generated  by  the  natural  operation  of  morbific 
causes,  especially  on  the  human  species.  Their  action  is  commonly 
upon  the  venous  system ;  and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  my  reroarlai 
upon  phlebitis,  he  will  perceive  the  reason  for  the  conclusion  of  many 
experimenters  that  they  have  given  rise  to  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  in 
the  brute  race  (§^  744,  810,  &c.). 

These  devices  of  art  are  very  extensively  considered  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Humoral  Pathology,  where  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
all  go  to  the  proof  of  solidism  (§  827,  /). 

832.  For  an  examination  of  what  I  have  designated  as  the  Jifih  prop- 
osition in  humoralism  (§  823),  I  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  401-408,  431-451). 

833.  The  sixth  foundation  is  relative  to  the  yeast  and  herrings ;  and 
the  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  references  to  this  sub- 
ject which  occur  in  §  821,  c;  otherwise,  he  may  consult  section  350, 
noB.  44,  45 ;  and  the  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  417,  &c, 

834.  The  seventh  fundamental  assumption  goes  with  the,^A,  and 
the  reader,  by  the  references  there,  may  satisfy  himself  of  their  degree 
of  importance. 

835.  The  eighth  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  is  the  important  fact, — im- 
portant to  the  solidist, — ^that  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted 
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and  excreted  products.  Nor  is  it  less  important  in  its  philosophical 
mid  practical  beanngs  upon  the  humoral  pathology ;  since  it  is  unde- 
niable that  it  places  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  practitioner  on 
common  ground.  Their  pathology  is  the  same ;  and  what  is  affirmed 
in  tbe  following  extract  of  the  educated,  in  respect  to  their  practical 
habits,  every  newspaper  in  the  land  assures  us  is  equally  true  of  the 
pretender  in  medicine.     Thus  the  extract : 

"  The  bunuHial  pathologist  neglects  the  study  of  visceral  lesions ; 
and  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  digestive  system,  he  only  con- 
siders its  secretions,  and  not  its  actual  condition,  or  the  state  of  its 
sympathies;  His  sole  purpose  is  to  evacuate  sordes,  or  to  produce  a 
ftow  of  healthy  bile,  ana  to  eliminate  depraved  secretions ;  and  this  he 
attempts  without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  disease 
of  the  digestive  system  on  other  organs." 

Professional  humoralism  assumes  that  these  "  vitiated  secretions'* 
are  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  and  not  to  perverted  actions 
of  the  solids,  which,  in  their  ordinary  state,  rive  nse  to  the  various 
natural  products.  And  so  the  newspapers.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
student  may  obtain  some  ideas  to  the  contrary,  by  consulting  the  fol- 
lowing references  (§  42,  44,  53,  135,  220,  222-.233|,  284-292,  307, 
314,  322-326,  327-331,  407-432,  452,  &c.,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  674, 
&c.). 

836.  The  nintk  ground  of  induction  goes  back  to  ancestral  dis- 
eases ;  and  assumes  their  transmission,  by  hereditary  impurities  of  the 
blood,  to  succeeding  generations.  I  have  referred  sufficiently  to  the 
philosophy  of  this  subject  in  the  present  work  (§  75-80,  143-147, 
220,  327-331,  559,  561-563,  591,  669,  666  5,  674),  and  more  exten- 
sively, and  in  other  aspects,  in  the  Commentaries  (rol.  i.,  p.  464,  &c.). 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  again  encounter  this  part  of  the  foundation  ;  but 
cannot  reAnin  from  adverting  to  its  pernicious  effects  in  practice. 
One  of  its  vague  attendants  is  tbe  doctrine  of  "  poverty  of  the  bjood," 
and  this,  as  practically  applied  to  active  conditions  of  scrofola,  is  a 
foarful  scourge  to  the  human  family.  The  "  enriching  black  meats/' 
and  the  "  sustaining  cordials,*'  which  are  every  where  commended  to 
the  subjects  of  phthisis,  in  its  early  stages,  are  the  occasion  of  a  great- 
er mortality  in  one  day  than  ever  proceeded  from  the  abstraction  of 
blood  in  all  diseases  since  medicine  became  an  art  (§  620,  note.  Also, 
Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  "  "Pathology  of  Tubercle  and  Scrojfula"'^. 

837,  a,  Humoralism  assumes,  as  its  tenth  fundamental  basis  which 
I  have  indicated,  that  remedial  agents,  when  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation, sometimes  produce  the  same  effects  upon  particular  organs  as 
when  administered  by  the  stomach  (§  823). 

Rarely  has  this  experiment  been  tried  on  man,  in  recent  times ; 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  mere  transfusion  of  blood  having  been 
fatal,  and  interdicted  by  law,  in  former  times.  It  is  almost  entirely 
fimited  to  animals;  when,  as  might  be  expected,  the  agents  exert' 
their  effects  mostly  upon  die  venous  system ;  **  giving  rise  to  scurvy , 
yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever.  Sec,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  affec- 
tions which  I  called  into  being  before  you**  (§  744,  709,  810). 

The  case  in  which  Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  injected  castor  oil  into  his 
own  circulation  is  a  standing  reference ;  but  like  the  "  Secretary,"  it 
"  stands  alone."  What  though,  however,  it  rewarded  the  gentleman 
with  a  few  moderate  evacuations,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  affirmed  by 
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tbe  pathological  chemiBt,  not  even  by  Orfila,  that  castor  oil  has  been 
detected  within  the  organism  after  its  exhibition  by  the  stomach ;  and 
we  need  not  doubt  that  the  experiment  haa  been  satisfactorily  tried. 

837,  b.  That  certain  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which  manifest 
specific  relations  to  particular  parts  when  administered  by  the  stom- 
ach, will  exert  specific  effects  according  to  those  relations,  when  in- 
jected into  the  circulation,  is  clearly  inferable  from  the  first  princi- 
ples in  physiology.  If  vomiting  result  from  the  mere  action  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  purg- 
ing from  that  of  cafltor  oil  on  the  intestine,  it  should  probably  follow 
that  the  same  results  will  happen  when  either  of  these,  or  analogous 
agents,  are  injected  into  the  veins,  and  are  circulating  within  the  very 
organization  of  parts  possessing  superficially  those  relations  to  the 
same  agents  (§  150).  Each  series  of  observations,  however,  stands 
independently  by  itself.  The  injections  prove  nothing  beyond  their 
own  results.  They  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  super- 
ficial action  ;  and  we  may  as  well  deny  that  croton  oil,  hellebore,  ela- 
terium,  &c.,  act  upon  the  skin  when  they  produce  inflammation  of  that 
organ,  as  to  deny  the  same  local  action  upQn  the  intestines  when  they 
increase  their  motion,  augment  their  secretion,  or  inflict  inflammation 
upon  them ;  we  may  as  well  deny,  I  say,  that  we  feel  with  the  ends 
of  our  finders,  or  assume  that  offensive  odors,  tickling  the  throat,  warm 
water,  and  mental  emotions,  produce  vomiting  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulation.  Humoralism  must  group  the  whole  under  one  cate- 
gory, and  must  include  all  those  varying  susceptibilities  which  arise 
u*om  habits  and  analogous  causes  as  exerting  their  morbific  effects  upon 
the  blood ;  for  the  moment  it  regards  the  solids  as  taking  an  inithtory 
step,  it  opens  a  door  for  its  own  expulsion  (§  651  b,  827  e). 

837,  c.  A  great  variety  of  examples  cnight  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  repugnance  of  nature  to  the  doctrine  of  humoral  absorption  as 
commended  to  our  confidence  by  the  experimentalist,  ana  which 
equally  confirm  the  vital  theories  of  morbific  and  remedial  action, 
whether  the  agents  be  applied  to  the  mucous  tissue  or  to  the  skin. 
What,  for  example,  would  be  the  condition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphuric  acid,  were  they  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  ?  Utterly  changed,  perfectly  inert,  on  their  contact  with  the 
blood.  How,  then,  does  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  acetate  of  lead,  ar- 
rest the  night-sweats  of  phthisical  subjects  1  What  disposition,  I  say, 
will  you  make  of  the  universal  effects  of  certain  insoluble  substances 
applied  to  the  skin ;  as  the  insoluble  preparations  of  mercury  t  How 
will  you  account  for  the  well-known  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
liver,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  pediluvium  1  Interrogate  the 
chemist  as  to  the  condition  of  all  these  things,  and  many  other  analo- 
gous remedial  agents,  when  he  mingles  them  with  the  blood. 

The  experiments,  therefore,  have  no  tendency  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  absorption.  On  the  contrary,  they  go  to  substantiate  what  I 
have  said  of  the  nervous  power  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  remote 
effects,  and  the  importance  of  duly  considering  the  special  modSiba- 
tion  of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs  (§133- 
1^2,  227,  &c.). 

837,  cc.  But,  after  all,  the  foregoing  experiments  are  worthless  in  a 
practical  sense,  since  they  have  been  made  (unless  in  rare  and  unsuc- 
cessful instances)  upon  a  very  few  individuals  in  health ;  and  there- 
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fore  prove  nothing  as  to  their  action  upon  diseased  conditions  (§  137, 
143,  149,  150,  152  &,  156,  163,  &c.).  And,  coming  to  the  multifari- 
ous examples  in  which  animals  have  been  the  subjects,  they  serve  only 
to  raise  our  astonishment  that  educated  men  can  have  imagined  their 
applicabilitv,  in  any  sense  whatever,  to  the  profound  problems  of  hu- 
man maladies.  The  difference  in  constitution  alone  is  conclusive 
against  the  supposed  analogies.  It  is  oonclusive,  indeed,  against  all 
such  reasoning  from  one  species  of  animal  to  another  species,  how- 
ever apparently  allied  ;  since,  in  respect  to  the  critical  relations  even 
of  food,  there  is  scarcely  any  certainty  attending  this  inductive  process, 
while  the  distinction  in  respect  to  the  influences  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial aeents  upon  different  animals  is  marked  by  every  agent  which  is 
capable  of  making  any  positive  demonstration.  Those  vegetable  poi- 
sons, indeed,  which  are  most  destruc^ve  to  man,  and  to  many  species 
of  animals,  are  to  others  of  the  brute  tribe  wholesome  articles  of  food 
(§  18,  150,  191,  366,  447,  854  hb). 

838.  The  natural  adaptation  or  the  various  fluids  of  the  body  to  the 
several  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  each  one  produces  disease  in  all  parts  to  which  they  are  not 
naturally  related,  is  conclusive  that  the  blood  cannot  be  medicated  by 
any  agents  of  sufficient  power  to  act  upon  parts  that  are  morbidly  ir- 
ritable, without  often  endangering  every  part  of  the  body.  The  prin- 
ciple is  of  course  the  same  as  with  the  truly  morbific  agents ;  and,  to 
be  fully  comprehended,  the  following  references  should  be  consulted 
(§  133,  136,  137,  233f ,  526). 

839.  As  with  morbific,  so  with  remedial  agents.  The  philosophy 
is  essentially  the  same  (§  151).  May  we  not,  therefore,  take  from 
Nature  an  important  hint  as  to  the  mode  in  which  remedies  operate, 
and  apply  it  analogically  to  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  causes  1 
Does  unaided  Nature  medicate  the  blood  1  Does  she  ever  effect  a 
change  in  that  fluid  without  an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids  t 
Never.  Does  she  not  always  restore  the  blood  from  its  morbid 
states  through  the  agency  of  the  solids  alone  ?  How  is  it  with  small- 
pox, and  measles,  and  other  self-limited  diseases  1  Art  can  do  noth- 
ing to  shorten  their  established  time,  or  affect  their  regular  progress. 
Nature  accomplishes  the  whole.  But  I  say,  again,  does  she  first  ren- 
ovate the  blood  {§  858,  861)  t  We  may  imagine  primaij  changes  in 
this  fluid  as  thi  cause  of  the. morbid  changes  which  bef%**the  solids ; 
but  if  this  were  true,  then,  ex  necessitate  rei^  the  restorative  powers 
must  commence  and  advance  with  the  blood.  In  cbe  natural  cure, 
however,  there  is  no  agent  excepting  the  solids  to  exert  the  "slightest 
impression  upon  that  substance;  by  which  I  thus  demonstrate  the  de- 
pendence of  the  morbid  changes  of  the  blood  upon  those  solids  by 
which  their  subsequent  removal  is  brought  about. 

840.  Try  the  question  by  an  infalliole  experiment.  Apply  the 
medicine  to  the  organ  affected ;  tartarized  antimony,  for  example,  to 
the  brain  in  phrenitis,  to  the  lungs  in  pneumonia.  How  absurd  the 
proposition !  Even  in  the  primary  action  of  remedies  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  when  disease  of  that  organ  yields  to  their  operation,  it^  i^ 
not  alone  from  the  direct  action  of  the  affents,  but  greatly  so  from  in- 
ilttenoes  of  the  nervous  power  transmitted  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
organ  (§  514  h,  516  d,  nos.  6,  12,  657,  658). 

Circulating  within  die  organization,  remedial  agents  of  an  irritating 
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Mtnra  exasperate  disease  far  more  certainly  and  violently  than  do 
cathartics  when  acting  upon  a  highly-inflamed  intestinal  mucous 
njembrane.  This  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  stimulant  effects  of  muriate  of  soda  when  injected  into  the 
veins  of  the  dying  subject  of  the  cholera  asphyxia.  Simple  as  the 
substance,  the  scarce  audible  heart  bounded  under  its  influence  be- 
yond its  natural  vigor,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  instantly  emer- 
ged from  its  sunken  state  into  one  of  preternatural  excitement,  and 
long  after  the  most  powerful  stimulants  administered  by  the  stomach 
would  not  awaken,  in  the  least,  the  expiring  sympathies  of  the  heart, 
nor  violent  irritants  applied  to  the  skin  rouse  its  circulation  (§  829). 

Can  it  be  entertained  that  pneumonia,  or  ophthalmia,  or  erysipelaa, 
or  furunculus,  Sec,  are  relieved  by  the  transmission  of  the  various 
substances,  wbich  may  yield  relief,  to  the  very  organization  of  the 
parts  affected  ?  And  when  vesication,  and  bloodletting,  and  mental 
emotions,  are  added  to  those,  a  medley  is  presented  which  defies  as- 
sumption, but  which  is  interpreted  with  consistency  through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233}). 

641.  In  former  sections  I  had  occasion  to  illustrate  the  law  of  vi- 
tal habit  by  certain  effects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents;  and 
what  is  there  considered  would  appear  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
solidism  and  vitalism.  Among  tbe  many  illustrations  is  the  complex 
example  of  the  iofluences  of  tartarized  antimony  (§  549-554,  656)^ 
which  may  now  be  continued  with  a  more  specific  reference  to  the 
humoral  pathology,  as  it  will  be  in  a  future  section  to  that  of  its  mo- 
dus operandi  (§  902,^  &c.).  Its  several  relations,  therefore,  should 
be  regarded  in  connection. 

I  may  say,  then,  that  it  is  especially  to  my  present  purpose  that  the 
humoralist,  as  well  as  the  solioist,  is  glided,  m  his  repeated  adminis- 
tration of  the  antimonial  alterative,  by  its  effects  upon  the  stomach ; 
since  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  either  than  tut  all  the  remote 
effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  impression  which  the  remedy  pro> 
duces  upon  the  stomach.  It  is  not,  thereft>n9,  quantity,  but  effect, 
gastric  effect,  which  is  regarded  in  the  administration  of  this  distin- 
guished humoral  agent  (§  826,  c).  The  intense  excitement  of  fever, 
or  the  violence  of  pneumonia,  yields  to  the  first  nauseating  dose  of 
t^e  antimoni(|l,  or  if  it  only  approximate  that  point  of  gastric  irritation. 
The  next,  :B^  the  next,  in  unaltered  doses,  may  fail  of  an  equal  as- 
cendancy, wb\le  the  fouith  makes  no  resistance  to  the  returning  phe- 
nomena. But,  if  there  be  now  added  to  the  original  twentieth  or 
eighth  of  a  grain  only  a  fiftieth  or  thirtieth  part,  the  phenomena  are 
again  subdued  the  moment  that  gastric  influence  begins.  And  in 
this  way  may  we  proceed,  experimentally,  by  continuing  the  same,  or 
increasing  the  dose,  and  find  at  each  repetition  that  die  general  re- 
sults will  confirm  to  the  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  stomach, 
at  its  nearest  approximation  to  a  state  of  nausea ;  whatever  the  re- 
quieile  dose, — ^however  small,  or  however  large  (§  556,  873). 

Again,  antimonials  are  more  salutary  when  they  can  be  borne  in 
gradually-increased  doses  than  where  it  is  necessary  to  lessen  a  small 
dose  from  the  beginning.  The  reason  is  this.  In  the  first,  or  mott 
advantageous  case,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  not  morbidly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  the  remedy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  obeya 
the  law  of  vital  habit  in  its  diminishing  influences  wpoa  tha  suscepti- 
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bility  of  the  yital  states  (^  551,  &;c.),  bo  that  the  stomach  is  not  inju- 
rioasly  irritated ;  while,  in  the  opposite  case,  the  law  of  habit  has  its 
exactly  opposite  effect  (§  556),  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach 
being  morbidly  great,  and  farther  aggravated  by  the  antimony,  dis- 
ease of  this  organ  is  more  or  less  liable  to  set  in  as  a  consequence,  and 
the  object  of  the  remedy  to  be  thus  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
may  be  shedding  abroad  pernicious  influences  upon  other  parts  in 
doses  of  extreme  minuteness.  In  a  general  tfei^se,  the  Best  dose  is  just 
short  of  that  which  produces  nausea ;  but,  at  other  times,  occasional 
nausea  may  be  very  salutary,  and  again,  at  others,  a  full  emetic  dose 
may  overthrow,  at  once,  a  formidable  condition  of  disease. 

The  principle,  though  not  the  details,  is  universal.  Its  practical 
application  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and,  unlike  the  hypothesis  of 
aosorption,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  alL 

842.  The  eleventh  foundation  of  humoralism,  and  the  last  in  the  or- 
der of  arrangement  (§  823),  is  derived  from  the  tan-yard.  Thus,-^ 
animal  tissues  have  their  strength  increased  by  immersion  in  astrin- 
gent vegetable  infusions  \  therefore,  as  many  tonics  are  also  astrin- 
gent, they  are  taken  into  the  circulation  and  give  strength  to  the  stom- 
ach  and  the  system  at  large  by  the  same  nrocess  (§  569  5,  904  d). 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  foregoing  philosophy  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  that  I  should  have  avoided  the  present  subject,  but  for 
its  incorporation  into  the  basis  of  humoralism,  and  as  I  was  desirous 
of  presenting  the  whole  system  in  a  methodical  manner. 

My  own  construction  of  the  modus  operandi  of  astringents  is  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  wOl  be  ex- 
tended in  subsequent  sections  of  the  present  work.  But  I  would  now 
propound  for  the  consideration  of  the  humoralist  the  modus  operandi 
afcoldf  of  ipecacuanha,  of  muriate  ofsoda^  and  analogous  aeents  devoid 
of  true  astringency,  in  arresting  hemorrhage ;  or  how  sulphuric  acid 
checks  the  colliquative  sweat,  or  what  would  be  its  condition,  or  that 
of  acetate  of  lead,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  circulating  mass  of 
blood  ?  The  force  of  necessity  which  applies  to  the  answers  will  be 
very  likely  to  extend  its  sway  throughout  the  classes  of  astringents 
and  tonics. 

843.  That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  may  serve  to  complete 
my  analysis  of  humoralism,  I  may  state  what  may  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  twelfth  fundamental  ground ;  though  it  is  only  an  induction 
from  the  general  assumption  that  the  blood  is  i-adically  vitiated,  &c., 
and  the  efficient  cause  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  solids.  Its  "  black" 
color,  as  it  is  called,  which  appears  in  congestive  fevers,  scurvy,  &c., 
is  taken  as  one  of  the  important  evidences  of  its  corrupted  state ;  and 
when  it  refuses  to  coagulate,  humoralism  assumes  that  "  putridity" 
has  taken  place.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  **  putrescency"  is  only  a 
corollary  of  the  seventh  proposition  in  my  analysis,  and  sustained  by 
the^Jlh  (§  823,  834).  Liebig  has  gone  scientifically  into  the  subject 
(§  350) ;  and  in  the  Commentaries  Ihave  endeavored  to  do  justice  to 
iu  merits  (vol.  i.,  p.  403-410,  418,  430-440,  441^460,  663-673).  But, 
what  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rest,  it  is  argued,  that,  because  the 
blood  ultimately  becomes  ''black"  or  "putrid,"  it  therefore  takes  the 
initiatory  step  in  the  morbid  processes.  It  is  also  an  important  '*  fact" 
in  the  "  experimental  philosophy"  of  humoralism,  that  the  color  of  this 
blood  is  changed  to  a  vermilion  hue  by  adding  saline  cathartics  to 
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that  which  is  abstracted ;  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
same  substances  are  taken  into  the  circulation  when  administered  by 
the  stomach,  and  that  they  then  and  there  change  the  color  of  the 
blood  in  like  manner ;  which  proves  that  the  remedial  eflfect  is  exert- 
ed upon  that  fluid.  There  is  no  doctrine  in  humoralism  more  strenu-^ 
ously  maintained,  and  none  in  which  the  conclusions  are  considered 
more  logical  It  eoes  with  the  rest  in  representing  the  nature  of  the 
"  experimental  philosophy"  which  now  lies  at  the  basis  of  theoretical 
and  practical  medicine. 

844,  a.  Finally,  an  author  of  the  olden  times,  writing  in  the  palmi- 
est days  of  humoralism,  but  not  of  the  professional  corps,  in  one  of 
his  sallies  upon  the  vagaries  of  philosophy,  let  slip  a  bolt  which  de- 
molishes every  material  fabric  in  medicine. 

**  All  the  world  knows,"  he  says,  *'  there  is  no  virtue  in  charms ;  but 
a  strong  conceit  and  opinion  alone,  which  forceth  the  humors  {moral 
ones),  spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady 
jB?om  the  parts  affected.  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magrical  effects, 
superstitious  cures,  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizzards 
(§  197y;  note).  An  empyric  oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doeth 
more  strange  cures  than  a  rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a 
reason :  because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him,  which  Avi- 
cenna  prefers  before  art,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.  'Tis  opinion 
alone,  saith  Cardan,  that  makes  or  mars  physicians ;  and  he  doeth  the 
best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust  So  di- 
versely doth  this  phantasie  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperi- 
ously command  our  bodies,  which,  as  another  Proteus,  or  a  chame- 
leon, can  take  all  shapes,  and  is  of  such  force,  as  Facius  adds,  that  it 
can  work  upon  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  How  can  otherwise  blear- 
eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  affection  in  another  1  How  does  one 
man's  yawning  make  another  yawn  1 — one  man's  p — ^ing  provoke  a 
second  many  times  to  p  1  Why  does  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a 
third,  or  hacking  of  files  1  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate 
and  bewitch  children,  but,  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus, 
Valleriola,  Vannius,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the 
forcible  imagination  of  the  one  party  nerves  and  alters  the  spirits  of 
the  other  ?  Nay,  more,  they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases, 
maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  as  Ayicenna  suppo- 
seth,  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  from  thoir  places,  cause 
thunder,  lightning,  tempests;  which  opinion  Alkiadus,  Paracelsus, 
and  some  others  approve  of;  so  that  I  may  certainly  conclude,  this 
strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  tutrum  hominis,  and  the  rudder  of 
this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  overborne  by  phantasie, 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to 
be  oveiTuled,  and  often  overturned"  (§  167/,  note,  227,  234  «,  500/,  o, 
609,638). 

845.  Having  now  considered  the  grounds  upon  which  the  humoral 
pathology  reposes,  and  how  estranged  from  the  institutions  of  organic 
nature,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  the  reader  a  condensed  view  of  my  ar- 
gument predicated  alone  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  physiology. 

I  propose  showing  by  this  argument,  that  the  blood  is  neither  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  disease  in  the  solids,  in  virtue  of  its  own  morbid  con- 
dition, nor  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  when  altered  in  its  char- 
acter by  the  morbid  action  of  the  solids. 
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846.  No  one  will  deny  wbat  is  affirmed  by  Andral,  that  every  mor- 
bid cbange  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  probably  followed  by  some 
change  in  the  blood.  The  influences  from  bloodletting  often  give  ri^e 
to  very  remarkable  and  instantaneous  changes  in  the  circulating  mass 
(§  962,  a-h). 

I  also  agree  with  Andral,  that  any  primary  alteration  of  the  blood, 
of  a  morbid  nature,  must,  with  greater  certainty,  produce  disease  of 
the  solids  (§  827,  e). 

The  latter  proposition  is  the  basis  of  humoralism,  and  it  is  this 
which  I  now  address. 

.  847,  a.  There  is  a  specious  parallelism  about  the  two  foregoing 
propositions,  of  which  humoralism  has  taken  no  little  advantage.  JBo£ 
are  conceded  by  the  solidists,  and  humoralism  draws  its  conditions 
from  both,  just  as  has  been  seen  of  its  principal  data  (6  823,  &c.).  Its 
inferences  involve  the  assumption  that  the  blood  and  the  solids  sus- 
tain, reciprocally,  the  same  relations  to  each  other ;  when,  in  truth, 
the  distinction  is  nearly  as  great  as  between  an  agent  and  the  object 
acted  upon.  There  is  this  difference,  however.  In  the  present  case, 
in  their  natural  state,  the  blood  is  the  object,  while  it  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  agent,  and  to  maintain  its  action. 

Were  the  blood,  therefore,  to  become  primarily  diseased,  it  would 
then  assume  the  same  relation  to  the, solids  as  any  other  morbific 
cause,  and  this  the  more  so  on  account  of  its  incorporation  with  them. 

Now,  observe  the  humoral  premises,  as  laid  down  by  Andral,  and 
considered  impregnable  by  all  humoralists.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  is  the  very  thing  which  is  most  denied  in  humoralism, — the  ground 
of  solidism  itself;  yet  is  it  put  forth  for  an'  unreflecting  world.  Thus : 
-  1st.  Every  morbid  change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  followed  by 
some  change  in  the  blood. 

2d.  Every  primary  alteration  of  the  blood,  of  a  morbid  nature,  pro- 
duces disease  of  the  solids  (§  846). 

Therefore,  say  Andral,  and  other  humoralists,  every  morbid  change 
in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  occasioned  by  a  primary  change  in  the 
blood.  That  is  the  logic  (§  843).  But,  we  have  seen  that  the  two 
propositions  are  not  convertible  in  a  physiological  sense,  while  they 
stand  as  independent  statements,  and  in  exact  opposition  to  each  other. 

But  let  us  reverse  the  logic,  and  then  see  how  the  case  will  stand. 
Bv  the  first  of  the  premises,  the  solidist  argues  that  all  morbid  lesions 
of  the  blood  are  dependent  on  primary  changes  of  the  solids.  And 
this  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  strongest  force  of  analogy.  From 
the  germ  to  the  adult,  all  the  results  of  organic  life  have  their  origin 
in  organic  actipns.  The  nutritive  fluid  itself,  firom  the  time  that  or- 
ganic actions  begin,  is  universally  conceded  to  be  either  directly  or 
mdirectly  the  product  of  these  actions ;  and  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  blood  can  be  regarded  as  an  agent,  is  that  of  stimulating  the  solids 
so  that  they  shall  carry  on  the  wo»  of  life  and  appropriate  the  blood 
to  their  own  uses. 

Here,  then,  we  must  steadily  regard  the  true  relation  of  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  inquiry. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  the  solids,  which  give  being  and  vitality  to  the 
blood,  become,  in  their  normal  state,  the  subject  of  its  morbific  ate^ 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  premises  of  humoralists  and  solidists,  when 
the  solids  are  diseased,  the  blood  undergoes  disease  in  consequence. 
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IC  tfaerefore,  ^Hfleased  blood  be  origmaU^  the  cause  of  diaetse  in  the 
•oUds,  it  must  certainly  maintain  an  ascendency  over  them.  Moreover^ 
the  solids,  in  their  turn,  react  upon  the  blood  and  increase  the  die^ 
eased  state  oi  that  fluid,  ix  the  primary  morbiic  cause ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  admitted  premises,  every  increasing  degree  of  disease  ts  tJu 
Hood  must  be  a  cause  of  increasing  disease  in  the  solids.  Thus  would 
the  blood  and  solids  perpetually  act  and  react  upon  each  other;  and 
since  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  according  to  humoralism,  is  the  pri- 
BSary  cause  of  diseaae  in  the  solids,  and  constantly  becomes  more  and 
more  diseased  and  morbific  in  virtue  of  the  morbid  state  which  it  sels 
up  in  the  solids,  it  is  plain,  if  the  doctrine  of  humoralism  were  true, 
were  could  never  be  a  recovery  from  disease. 

It  follows,  therefore,  1  say,  that  the  solids  having  been  brought  into 
a  morbid  condition  by  their  own  natural  stimulus,  and  their  own 
means  of  sustenance,  and  the  morbific  state  of  the  blood  continually 
advancing,  according  to  the  admitted  nremises,  eveiy  disease  so  be* 
ginning  must  necessarily  terminate  in  aeath.  For,  again,  in  the  fixit 
place,  I  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the 
blood  to  its  natural  state  by  any  direct  action  upon  it  by  foreign  agents; 
and  secondly,  what  I  have  thus  shown  an  absurdity  is  a  matter  of  uni* 
versal  admission,  since  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  natural  state  of 
the  bVood  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  natural  or  healthy  state  of  the 
solids.  Nor  can  Nature,  in  her  spontaneous  cures,  begin  to  restoro 
the  blood  but  through  a  primary  recuperative  act  on  the  part  of  the 
solids.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  make  healthy  blood  but  tbb 
HEALTHY  ACTION  OP  THE  SOLIDS.  Better  had  the  chemist  attempted 
the  man^acture  of  blood,  and  eliminated  firom  it  an  *'  artificial  gastric 
juice,"  than  the  conversion  of  fermented,  vitiated,  or  otherwise  dis- 
eased, into  healthy,  blood. 

847,  3.  As  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  based  upon  fundamental  laws 
in  physiology,  which  admit  of  no  *'  exception"  (§  284-288),  it  is  man* 
ifest  that,  when  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  altered,  or  becomes  dis- 
eased, in  virtue  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  the  blood  thus  alter* 
ed  is  not  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  in  the  solids.  Indeed, 
should  it  become,  under  diese  circumstances,  a  direct  morbific  agent 
to  the  solids,  the  same  philosophy  would  hold,  the  same  effect  obtain, 
as  were  the  blood  primarily  diseased ;  since,  as  the  blood  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  solids  for  its  healthy  constitution,  the  moment  it 
becomes  a  morbific  agent  to  the  solids,  the  latter  vrill  have  lost  a  con* 
trol  which  they  can  never  regain. 

847,  c.  The  fundamental  principles  now  stated  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  final  cause  of  the  blood ;  since  it  woujd  have  been  a 
radical  defect  in  the  animal  economy,  that  a  fluid  which  pervades  so 
universally  every  part,  which  is  intended  for  the  grrowth  and  nutrition 
of  the  whole,  which  depends  upon  those  paits  for  its  being,  and  those, 
in  their  turn,  upon  the  blood  for  their  nutrition,  and  is  at  all  times  in 
subordination  to  the  state  of  the  solids  in  the  natural  condition,  should 
receive  a  morbid  impress  from  a  part  or  the  whole,  which  would  not 
only  defeat  its  great  final  purpose,  but  give  to  it  an  ascendency  over 
those  powers  and  actions  to  which  it  is  entirely  submissive,  for  the 
great  end  of  life,  in  their  natural  state  (§  43,  277,  278,  303|,  303^, 
322-326,  385,  409/-f,  411,  422,  424,  449  a,  464,  638,  733  d\ 

There  is  an  evei^varying  adaptation  of  the  state  of  the  blood  to 
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the  varying,  condition  of  the  solids,  cmd  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
solids  tiiemselves.  It  proceeds,  in  equal  pace,  with  the  changes  of 
the  latter ;  as  clearly  and  forcibly  exemplified  during  the  operation  of 
general  bloodletting  (§  136,  970  c).  The  properties  and  universd 
condition  of  the  blood,  therefore,  undergo  changes  corresponding  with 
any  alterations  of  the  vital  condition  of  the  solids,  what  is  phys* 
iologically  true  in  this  respect  must  be  equally  so  in  a  padiological 
'  sense  (§  639,  a),  A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  is  an  exact  product  of 
an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids,  by  which  they  move  on  in  harmo* 
ny  (§  653,  733  d,  740,  741). 

847,  d.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  morbid  product  of  en  ulcerated  sur- 
face. The  exact  condition  of  the  product  will  depend  upon  the  exact 
state  of  the  solids  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  653),  nor  doea  the  prod- 
uct^ however  morbid,  increase  the  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  unless 
it  undergo  some  chemical  change  after  its  elaborati<Hi.  Were  it  oth- 
erwise, the  natural  and  immediate  result  would  be  a  perpetual  io- 
crease  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  ulcer  and  of  its  secreted  producL 
The  same,  again,  is  exactly  true  of  the  blood  and  the  organs  upon 
which  it  depends  (§  133  c,  136,  137,  150-152,  740,  741). 

The  analogy  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  still  more  forcible  in 
its  connections  with  the  humoral  philosophy  of  morbid  blood,  when 
it  is  considered  that,  with  whatever  violence  morbid  secretions  may 
act  upon  sound  parts,  they  bear  a  common  relation  to  all  other  mor- 
bific causes,  and  that,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  parts  are  bi-ought  into 
a  morbid  state  and  generate  other  or  the  same  morbid  products  them- 
selves, they  cease  to  be  offended  by  either.  The  surface  upon  which 
the  syphilitic  virus,  or  that  of  sma]l-pox,  excites  suppurative  infiamma- 
tion,  ceases  to  be  offended  by  the  virus  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the 
product  of  the  part.  Now  it  is,  indeed,  that  not  only  is  this  resistance 
made,  but  Nature  may  set  in  with  her  recuperative  process. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  th2t  there  is  no  physiological  coinci- 
dence between  the  foregoing  morbific  causes  and  morbific  blood  in 
the  humoral  acceptation.  The  blood,  in  the  humoral  pathology,  is 
converted  into  a  morbific  cause  by  agents  foreign  to  the  organic  prop 
erties  and  actions.  These  properties  and  actions,  I  say,  therefore,  will 
have  lost  their  control  over  the  blood  thus  afiected,  since  the  blood  is 
their  natural  stimulus,  the  pabulum  viUBf  and  depends  upon  a  healthy 
state  of  the  solids  for  its  integrity. 

847,  e.  The  correspondence  of  which  I  have  now  spoken  between 
the  modified  vital  properties  of  a  part  and  its  morbid  products,  and 
between  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids  and  blood  rendered  tnorbid 
thereby,  has  its  deep  foundation  in  physiological  laws.  The  princi- 
pie  is  seen,  naturally,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  veins  to  venous  blood, 
the  ureters  and  bladder  to  the  urine,  of  the  gall-bladder  and  mucous 
tract  of  the  bowels  to  the  bile,  while  venous  blood  is  fatal  in  the  arte- 
rial system,  and  these  natural  products  excite  inflammation  in  other 
parts  (§  133,  &c.,  385,  733  d).  Mark,  however,  that  such  inflamma- 
tion cannot  be  overcome  while  a  fresh  supply  of  urine  or  bile  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  parts  which  they  had  thus  oflended. 
It  is  not  now,  as  was  just  seen  of  the  syphilitic  and  small-pox  virus 
(§  847,  d)f  since  no  part  is  capable  of  having  its  constitution  so  alter- 
ed as  to  generate  unne  or  bile,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  preter- 
natural adaptation  of  the  vital  state  of  any  part  to  the  morbific  proper- 
ties of  those  natural  secretions. 
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And  just  BO  with  the  ordinaiy  fonns  of  diseaae,  if  excited  in  the  sol* 
ids  bj  a  primary  diseased  state  of  the  blood.  There  will  be  nothing, 
then,  to  make  healthy  blood,  and  disease  must  go  on  to  the  death. 
The  humoralist  seems  to  have  had  some  vague  conception  of  this, 
since  be  applies  himself  to  drugging  the  blood.  The  principle  is 
deeply  founaed  in  organic  nature,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
its  practical  application  (§  847,  b). 

847,  /,  But,  aeain,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  sense  of  soliditm,  if 
the  alterations  of  the  blood  depend  on  an  antecedent  morbid  state  of 
the  solids,  the  changes  of  the  blood  will  be  always  suited  to  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions,  of  which  the  mor- 
bid state  of  the  blood  has  been  only  a  consequence,  as  in  the  forego- 
ing analogous  cases  (§  847,  e).  And  since  the  changes  are  thus  exert- 
ed, the  same  organic  properties  and  actions,  whatever  their  couditiofii 
can,  either  unassisted  or  by  the  aid  of  remedies,  replace,  by  their  own 
improvement,  the  morbid  changes  of  the  blood  by  others,  of  any  degree 
of  approximation  to  the  healthy  standard  (§  672,  676  a) ;  just  as  was 
seen  of  a  part  in  relation  to  the  syphilitic  or  small-pox  virus. 

847,  g.  Is  it  asked  why  the  blood,  when  it  becomes  altered  by  any 
local  inflammation,  is  not,  according  to  my  principles,  detrimental  to 
the  system  at  lar^e  1  The  solidist  can  reply  upon  sound  physiological 
laws,  while  the  humoralist  can  make  no  answer. 

I  say,  then,  that  all  other  part^  are  now  modified  in  their  powens 
and  functions  by  the  sympathetic  influences  of  the  local  disease  (§  222, 
&c.,  452,  &c.,  500,  &c.,  512,  &;c.,  733  d,  811).  In  proportion  as  that 
affection  is  capable  of  modifying  the  blood,  so  does  it  exeit  a  sympa- 
thetic effect  upon  all  parts  of  the  organization  (§  674,  d).  The  mod- 
ifications of  the  blood  and  the  constitutional  derangement  being  pro- 
duced by  a  common  cause,  the  blood  and  the  solids  are  universally 
adapted  to  each  other ;  the  blood  being  thus  inofiensive  to  the  gener- 
al organization,  just  as  the  virus  of  the  small-pox  is  harmless  to  the 
skin  by  which  it  is  generated. 

This  law  of  adaptation  meets  us  every  where,  both  in  the  natural 
and  morbid  states  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  the  same  great  work 
of  Design  under  all  the  circumstances  of  life.  In  disease  it  is  coin- 
cident with  what  is  seen  in  health  of  the  modified  irritability  of  the 
larynx,  adapting  it  to  atmospheric  air,  of  the  pylorus  to  chyme,  &c. 
The  same  as  the  adaptation  of  natural  bile  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
intestine,  or  of  morbid,  acrid  bile  to  the  diseased  or  disordered  intes- 
tine. It  is  analogous  to  the  expedient  by  which  a  deep-seated  ab- 
scess reaches  the  surface,  and,  finally,  to  all  the  processes  of  recu- 
peration (§  156  b,  733  d,  references).  Through  the  same  law  of 
adaptation,  also,  the  solids  are  brought  into  such  relationship  with 
each  other  by  the  reciprocal  influences  of  disease  as  it  may  affect  va- 
rious parts,  and  whatever  the  variety  in  the  coexisting  conditions,  that 
a  single  remedy,  as  bloodletting,  a  cathartic,  an  emetic,  &c.,  may  be 
universally  suited  to  the  several  pathological  states.  These  cases  are 
perpetually  before  us ;  and  were  not  my  philosophy  true,  all  our  effi- 
cient remedies  would  forever, aggravate  some  part  of  a  compound  dis- 
ease. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  the  cases,  and  our  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  its  truth  in  the  latter  confirms  what  I  have  stated 
as  to  the  blood  in  the  former  (§  143,  c), 

847,  h.  Were  not  the  foregoing  all-wise  provisions  established  in 
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the  coDstitQtion  of  animak,  all  the  diseases  wbich  it  may  now  tbrow 
off  would  require  for  their  removal  the  interposition  of  Supernatural 
Power  (§  133  c,  151,  152).  The  morbific  blood  would  not  develop 
disease  in  one  part  alone,  as  overlooked  by  the  humoralists,  but  through- 
out the  universal  organism ;  and  the  blood  itself,  becoming  progress- 
ively diseased  in  the  ratio  of  its  morbific  influence  upon  the  solids, 
would  hasten  the  general  catastrophe  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The 
blood  of  the  victim  of  small-pox  would  poison  more'  and  more  pro- 
foundly, while  the  purulent  matter  would  erode  the  body  and  lend  its 
powerful  aid  in  the  universal  work  of  destruction.  Nature,  however, 
comes  out  triumphantly,  and  in  an  allotted  time.  We  must  look  to 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  taught  for  the  only  possible  interpreta^ 
tion ;  while  it  opens  a  door  to  a  stupendous,  harmonious  system  of 
fundamental  laws. 

848.  It  will  now  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  how  it  is  that  remedial  agents  will  call  into  salutary 
reacting  sympathies  various  parts  of  the  body  not  affected  by  disease, 
but  whose  susceptibilities  are  increased  by  morbific  sympathies  re- 
flected from  the  seat  of  absolute  disease,  and  upon  which  parts  the 
remedial  agents  might  otherwise  be  inoperative.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, various  parts  may  be  rendered  instrumental  in  establishing  those 
influences  upon  the  seat  of  disease  which  enables  Nature  to  take 
on  the  recuperative  process  (§  137  d^  e,  143  c,  149-151,  152  &,  163, 
514  A,  674  d).  Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  complexities  of  disease, 
the  right  remedy  will  be  at  least  compatible  with  the  whole  condition 
(§  870  aa,  891  g,  891i  e,/,  892  c,  d,  892^  c,  d). 

849.  Upon  the  fi)reffoing  fundamental  ground  (§  847),  it  appears,  a 
fortiori,  that  if  perfectly  healthy  human  blood  be  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  veins  of  a  subject  affected  with  fever,  or  scurvy,  or  inflammation 
of  any  important  organ,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect, 
while,  also,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  morbid  blood  flows  out  of  the 
veins,  such  healthy  blood  would  aggravate  the  disease  (§  136,  137  5, 
c,  e,  149,  152).  This  induction  from  principles  has  been  practically 
demonstrated,  even  to  the  death  of  human  subjects,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  healthy  blood  transmitted  was  small.  There  was  no  natural 
relation  between  the  healthy  blood  and  the  diseased  solids,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  became  morbific  (§  152,  h), 

850«  It  follows,  also,  from  the  foregoing  physiological  principles, 
that  morbid  blood  may  excite  disease  in  a  healthy  subject,  if  trans- 
ferred in  certain  quantities  into  the  circulation.  It  may  be  necessaiv, 
however,  that  the  quantity  should  be  large  ;  when,  as  soon  as  morbid 
action  follows,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  will  become  affected,  and  thus 
brought  into  harmonious  relation  with  the  diseased  state  of  the  solids 
(§  847,  ^g).  Hence,  the  great  mass  of  blood  is  altered  from  its  natu- 
ral state  by  the  solids,  and  convalescence  may,  therefore,  begin  spon- 
taneously, or  through  the  intervention  of  art. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  present  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  it  is  assumed  by  the  humoralists  that  the 
whole  masa  of  blood  is  primarily  morbific.  The  injected  poition  is 
Hke  any  other  morbific  agent  circulating  with  the  blood ;  nor  does  it 
assimilate  to  itself,  any  more  than  wine,  or  bile,  when  so  injected,  the 
•  circulatinff  mass.  The  general  mass  remains  under  the  control  of  the 
solids,  and  receives  fix>m  them  its  deterioration  should  disease  ensue. 
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Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  injected  Uood  will  produce  t^e  seme  con- 
dition of  disease  as  that  by  which  it  was  altered  (§  350»  nos.  44,  45, 
97,  744,  810). 

8dl,  a.  Finally,  the  humoral  pathology  chains  the  mind  in  igno- 
rance, and  whether  with  the  learned  man,  or  the  bolder  empyric,  leads 
equally,  in  its  application,  to  the  most  unhappy  practical  erron.  The 
violent  assumption  is  equally  made  by  either,  that  the  blood  must  be 
purified  or  othepwise  changed  by  the  direct  action  of  remedial  agents ; 
that  its  impurities  must  be  purged  away ;  that  the  means  are  taken 
into  the  circulation,  even  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  other  insoluble  sub- 
stances ;  that  they  are  then  conveyed  into  the  torrent  of  the  circnla* 
tion,  cleanse,  neutralize,  purify  the  blood,  and  reinstate  its  natural 
condition,  as  necessary  to  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  the  solids.  It 
is  all  the  work  of  the  blood-making /acuity  of  calomel,  opium,  and  nox 
vomica.  The  treatment,  therefore,  is  apt  to  be  governed  by  this  in- 
dication. 

Or,  does  the  humoralist  resort  to  bloodletting;  he  professes  to 
carry  off  the  poison,  the  '*  peccant  humors,"  &:c,  by  abstracting  some 
dozen  ounces  of  blood  from  the  circulating  mass.  But  this  is  neither 
conformable  with  fact,  nor  with  the  hypothesis ;  since  the  great  bulk 
of  the  poison  remains  behind,  and  since,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  infected  mass  must  be  greatly  less  morbinc  than  when 
remedies  are  applied  at  its  advanced  stages.  The  humoralist  affirms, 
indeed,  that  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  miasma,  or  of  the  virus  of  the 
dissection  wound,  ice,,  enters  the  circulation  and  throws  the  whole 
mass  into  a  ferment,  and  that  this  goes  on  progressively  increasing ; 
nay,  that  one  drop  of  blood  thus  affected  is  sufficient  to  contaminate 
the  whole  mass,  "  as  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  or 
*'  as  one  spoiled  herring  will  taint  the  whole  cask"  ($  350,  nos.  44,  45, 
821  c).  And  yet  may  a  severe  grade  of  disease  be  suddenly  overcome 
by  a  single  bloodletting,  or  by  a  cathartic,  or  by  an  emetic,  or  by  a 
fhll  dose  of  quinine. 

But  the  humoralist,  learned  or  unlearned,  is  little  prone  to  abstrac- 
dons  of  blood  in  recent  times,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  proceeds 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  his  pathology.  Cathartics  are  his  special  fa* 
▼orites,  for  they  purge  off  the  humors,  and  cleanse  the  blood ;  or  if  it 
be  quinia  for  an  intermittent,  it  is  administered  with  a  view  to  neu* 
tralize  a  poison.  To  him  the  vU  medicatrix  Natura  is  like  the  mid- 
night darkness  to  a  blind  man  (§  240,  839). 

851,  b.  How  different  the  practice  of  the  solidist;  how  enlarged  his 
philosophy ;  how  various  his  remedies ;  how  consistent  his  doctrines ; 
how  important  to  humanity !  Let  a  single  example  illustrate  and  con* 
firm  his  theories.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
and  the  exact  pathological  conditions,  he  cures  ophthalmia  by  an  emet* 
ic,  or  cathartic,  or  by  bark,  or  arsenic,  or  iodine,  or  mercury,  or  blood* 
letting,  or  leeches,  or  blisters,  or  electricity,  or  local  sedatives  or  stim* 
ulants,  and  by  light  or  darkness  (§  675,  686,  904  a).        ^ 

851,  c.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  the  parallel  and  the  contrast.  But 
I  speak  effects  and  philosophy ;  nor  should  I  be  true  to  my  duty  did 
I  not  speak  with  honesty  and  frankness. 
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852,  0,  Thksapbutics  is  tbe  great  ultimate  object  of  all  medicinal 
iDquiries.  It  refers  back  to  tbe  natural  pbysiological  Btates  of  the 
body,  and  to  tbe  laws  wbicb  govern  organic  beings  in  their  healthy 
condition.  It  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology,  since  there  could 
be  no  rational  treatment  of  disease  without  a  previous  investigation 
of  its  causes  and  nature,  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  relative  laws 
and  principles.  Having,  also,  for  its  specific  objects  the  means  of 
cure,  and*  their  just  application  to  disease,  therapeutics  comprehends 
all  the  vital  relations  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  vast  rang*  of  principles  which  it  em- 
braces, and  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  its  details,  it  has,  essen* 
tially,  but  one  fundamental  object;  namely,  that  of  inducing  such 
changes  in  the  morbid  organic  properties  and  functions  as  will  enable 
them  to  return  spontaneously  to  their  natural  state  (§  177). 

852,  b.  We  thus  find  that  all  parts  of  our  inquiry  are  intimately 
bound  together ;  that  together  they  form  a  perfectly  consistent  whole ; 
and  that  as  a  whole  ewk  part  is  necessary  to  all  the  rest  (§  137  a, 
639  a). 

Wonderful,  indeed,  that  so  vast  a  subject  should  be  so  simple  in  its 
elementary  principle ;  but  more  wondeiful  still  that  a  principle  so 
simple  should  be  more  complex  in  its  attributes  than  all  other  princi- 
ples in  nature  (§  133-153,  177-182,  222-233). 

853,  It  is  an  element  of  the  properties  of  the  Vital  Principle  that 
they  possess  an  inherent  tendency  to  return  from  their  morbisd  to  their 
natural  states.  This  endowment  has  given  rise  to  Therapeutica,  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  perpetuatioa  of  orgame  beings.  It  belongs, 
therefore,  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals  (§  133  c,  185).  The  object 
of  art,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  to  place  diose  properties  m  a 
condition  which  will  enable  them  most  readily  to  obey  this  natural 
tendency  (§  189). 

854,  a.  Remedial  agents  operate  upon  the  same  principle  aa  die 
remote  causes  of  disease  (§  150-152).  They  can  never  transmute  the 
morbid  into  healthy  conditions.  That  is  alone  the  work  of  Natove 
(§  524,  d). 

854,  h.  The  most  violent  poisons  are  among  our  best  remedies. 
<<  Vbi  virus,  ihi  virtusJ'  In  a  medical  sense,  however,  we  do  not  know 
them  as  poisons,  but  as  among  the  choicest  blessings  bestowed  upon 
man.  Poisons,  however,  they  may  all  become  when  not  employed  in 
their  proper  relations  to  disease  (§  150,  673,  674).  That  it  may  be 
properly  known  in  what  respects  they  are  remedial,  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  morbific  aspects ;  studied  in  their  morbific  effects  upon 
diseased,  not  upon  healthy,  conditions  (§  137,  d,  &c.).  Thus,  aJso» 
shall  we  employ  them  with  a  more  solemn  reference  to  their  morbific 
capabilities,  and  under  the  deep  conviction  that  when  injudiciously 
administered,  they  cannot  fail  to  exasperate  disease. 

854,  bb.  The  foregoing  consideration  demonstrates  an  important 
fallacy  at  the  very  foundadon  of  homceopathy.  it  affects  very  seri- 
ously its  main  princqile  as  founded  upoft  experiments  widi  remedial 
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agents  upon  the  healthy  Bubject.  But  the  fact  that  this  objection  has 
not  been  advanced  is  an  evidence  of  the  little  consideration  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  vast  differences  between  the  operation  of  reme- 
dies upon  healthy  and  diseased  organs  ;  and  if  such  palpable  distinc- 
tions be  not  observed,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  knowledge  in  re- 
spect to  the  immense  variety  in  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  susceptibility 
in  different  forms  of  disease  and  in  the  variable  pathological  states  of 
a  common  form  (§  137  d,  150,  191,  &c.,  892(  b,  855,  856)  ?  There 
is  nothing,  however,  more  important  in  medicine  than  the  principle 
which  I  am  now  considering.  But,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  its  gen- 
eral recognition  till  experiments  upon  animals  with  a  view  to  elicit 
the  causes  and  the  philosophy  of  disease  as  manifested  in  the  human 
race,  shall  have  been  abandoned.  Not  till  all  indications  'as  to  the 
curative  virtues  of  remedial  agents  shall  become  limited  to  observar 
tions  upon  man  alone,  and  man  in  a  state  of  disease.  Not  till  all 
others  shall  have  ceased.  Not  till  principles  in  medicine  are  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  philosophere  (^  676,  b). 
Not  till  a  proper  decision  can  be  obtained  between  the  two  methods 
of  coMidenng  disease  as  propounded  in  sections  5^  a,  675,  686  b. 
Should  the  last  of  these  references  prevail,  then  must  fall,  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite,  all  the  principles  and  suggestions  which  have 
Deen  derived  from  the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  external  world, 
and  yield  to  that  system  which  I  have  set  forth  as  the  foundation  of 
the  method  of  interrogating  disease  according  to  that  section  to  which 
this  special  reference  is  made  (§  686,  b), 

854,  c.  In  respect  to  the  absolute  influences  of  all  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues,  they  are  essentially  morbific  in  their  remedial 
action;  as  vnll  have  been  duly  explained  (§  893,  &c.).  They  are 
alterative  in  disease,  as  in  hesJth,  m  respect  to  the  vital  properties 
and  actions.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  as  to  their  absolute 
action.  In  certain  remedial  quantities,  many  may  induce,  in  the 
healthy  organism,  various  degrees  of  disease  with  as  much  certainty 
as  those  agents  which  are  CGuled  morbific  It  is  upon  this  alterative 
nature  of  remedial  agents  that  I  have  founded,  in  part,  my  TJurapem- 
Heal  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medtca. 

854,  d.  The  difference,  in  principle,  between  the  truly  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  is  two-fold.  Morbific  causes  make  their  deleterious 
impression,  in  a  general  sense,  more  profoundly  and  more  perma- 
nently. Positive  remedial  agents,  in  certain  quantities,  exert  such 
morbid  changes  as  are  not  profound,  and  from  which  the  properties 
of  life  may  recover,  by  their  inherent  tendency,  their  normal  state. 
But,  there  is  also  anothef  difference  which  is  fundamental  The  two 
classes  of  agents  not  only  afiect  the  vital  states  in  different  modes,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  virtues  of  each,  but  eadi  establishes  changes  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  condition  of  the  vital  states  (§  137  dl,  149, 150, 
854  bb).     The  Materia  Medica  is  necessarily  founded  upon  the  fore- 

foing  principles,  however  it  may  have  been  hitherto  unexplained,  or 
owever  it  may  not  be  now  admitted. 
854,  e.  In  the  tieatment  of  disease,  therefore,  we  do  but  substitute 
one  morbid  action  fi>r  another.     Nature  does  the  rest 

854,yi  In  consequence  of  the  laws  of  organization,  the  approxima- 
tions of  morbid  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  estaolish  upon 
a  certain  combination  of  phenomena  certain  general  principles  of 
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treatment,  corresponding  barmoniouiily  with  the  prinpiples  through 
which  the  morbitic  agents  have  induced  the  adverse  changes.  The 
curative  principles,  therefore,  will  be  liable,  in  all  cases  which  are  not 
exactly  alike,  to  certain  modifications  according  to  the  modifications 
of  disease ;  and  these  are  to  be  learned,  especially,  from  the  vital 
manifestations  (§  150-152,  177-179,  182  b,  638,  650,  670,  672,  676, 
677,  680,  733  e-i,  741  b,  745,  756  b,  758,  766,  854  bb), 

855.  Many  of  the  remedies  for  disease,  especially  when  Nature  is 
engaged  in  the  recuperative  process,  consist  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  maintaining  health,  such  as  the  various  modes  of  exercise,  change 
of  climate,  &c.  These  means  now  operate  with  greater  power  than 
under  circumstances  of  health,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  the  existing  state  of  the  patient,  since,  when  unduly  applied, 
they  aggravate  or  reproduce  disease  like  agents  of  absolute  virtues 
(§  137  b,  143,  147,  149,  150,  854  bb,  872  a,  902  m).  When  produc- 
tive of  useful  effects,  they  co-operate  in  a  direct  manner  with  the  ten- 
dency to  restoration  which  had  already  begun  (§  672). 

Of  the  same  nature,  also,  are  the  agreeable  excitements  of  imagi- 
nation, of  society,  of  rural  scenery,  of  joy,  hope,  amulets,  charms,  &c. 
While,  also,  some  of  these  means  may  be  powerfully  morbific,  they 
may  be  equally  curative  of  disease  (§  226,  227,  &c.,  844). 

856,  a.  There  are  yet  other  remedial  means  which  may  be  called 
negative,  or  such  as  merely  allow  Nature  the  fullest  opportunity  to  go 
on  with  her  recuperative  efforts.  They  make  no  impression  upon 
the  vital  conditions ;  and  all  the  changes  to  which  they  administer 
grow  exclusively  out  of  the  constitutional  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  life  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  They  consist,  there- 
fore, merely  in  removing  or  vtrithholding  the  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

856,  b.  Now  the  means  of  cure  embi*aced  in  this  and  the  preceding 
sections  are.  of  the  highest  moment  in  every  case  of  disease ;  and  yet 
are  they  the  most  neglected  except  by  those  who  depend  on  Nature 
alone  (§  854,  bb).  In  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  forms  of  disease,  and 
where  they  are  acute,  but  not  profound,  little  else  is  needed  than  a 
modified  system  of  hygiene  adapted  to  the  individual  cases.  Com- 
ing to  graver  modes  of  disease,  and  where  active  remedial  agents  are 
required,  the  negative  means  are  more  important  than  in  the  former 
cases,  and  nothing  more  so  than  a  rigorously  low  diet. 

Here,  then,  is  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  contemplative  and  prac- 
tical inquirer.  Here  recuperative  nature  is  displayed  according  to 
the  Ordination  of  Providence  throughout  brute  creation.  The  animal 
sickens,  '*  starves,"  and  thus  nature  works  the  cure.  Man  alone  vio- 
lates her  law. 

857.  It  has  been  seen  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  even  the 
natural  agents  of  life,  acting  vnth  ceitain  intensities,  and  under  given* 
circumstances,  may  be  entirely  on  a  par ;  each  leading  with  certainty 
to  morbid  changes  which  may  transcend  the  restorative  efforts  of  lyi- 
ture. 

This  fact  involves  a  principle  which  is  fundamental  in  the  Materia 
Medica ;  that  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  remedial  agents,  and  the 
duration  through  which  Siey  operate,  so  that  they  shall  only  establish 
such  changes  in  the  vital  conditions  as  will  enable  them  to  exert  their 
fullest  tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  Beyond  that  point,  pos- 
itive remedies  determine  morbid  changes  that  are  emban-ossing  to 
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Nature,  and  maj  be  far  more  00  than  tbe  conditions  wbieb  had  >been 
instituted  by  tbe  primary  cause  of  disease.  This  10  a  matter  of  constant 
demouAtration  ;  and  if  we  connect  with  it  the  more  general  abuse  of 
food,  their  common  mode  of  action  becomes  so  obyious,  that  he  who 
may  pause  in  his  excessive  medication  should  take  the  hint  and  unite 
the  advantages  of  the  nefative  treatment  (§  856). 

I  am  now  upon  ground  of  the  first  importance  in  practical  medi- 
cine. I  have  endeavored  to  enforce  and  to  illustrate  that  importance 
by  calhng  up,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  those  fundamental  physiological 
laws  which  give  the  g^atest  determination  to  the  effects  of  remedial 
agents,  in  respect  to  their  amount,  and  the  frequency  of  their  repeti- 
tion (§  889,  /).  I  leave  out  of  consideration,  for  the  moment,  the  vast 
Suestions  which  relate  to  the  right  adaptation  of  remedies  as  concems 
leir  nature,  and  the  order  of  their  application  (§  150).  I  would  dwell 
abstractedly  upon  the  dote  and  the  frequency  of  iu  repetition^  Too 
little  reference  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life  and 
the  laws  which  they  obey  in  their  natural  states,  and  too  little  depend- 
enee  upon  recuperative  nature— ay,  I  may  safely  affirm,  too  general 
an  abandonment  of  that  foundation,  and  even  a  universal  ignorance  of 
the  practical  bearings  of  some  of  its  most  important  elements  (§  516  d^ 
no.  6,  524  <£),  have  mainly  led  to  an  abuse  of  remedies  in  respect  tx> 
doses  and  their  repetition,  which  has  been  more  pernicious  than  ei^ 
rors  in  their  appropriate  nature,  and  their  order  of  application.  That 
abuse,  indeed,  m  connection  with  the  stimulant  and  feeding  practice, 
18  the  whole  secret  of  the  origin  of  homoBopathy,  and  of  its  temporary 
prevalence  in  some  foreign  countries  (§  621,  a). 

it  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  there  is  no  attainment  in  medi- 
cine so  difficult  as  that  which  relates  to  quantity  or  dose,  or  which  re-, 
quires  so  much  critical  observation  of  disease ;  and  next  to  that  is  the 
tmie  when  the  dose  should  be  repeated,  or  varied,  or  some  substitute 
made.  The  most  delicate  points  are  relative  to  dose  and  repetition, 
and  these  can  never  be  attained  with  any  accuracy  without  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  certain  physiological  laws  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
expound  as  far  as  my  own  apprehension  of  their  nature  will  admit  (§ 
5i  a,  516  ^,  no.  6,  &c.,  686).  It  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
all  efficient  remedies  are  morbific  in  excessive  doses,  that  what  would 
be  perfectly  inert  in  one  condition  of  the  same  disease  may  be  fatal  in 
another  modification,  and  that  the  impressions  produced  are  continued 
beyond  the  time  of  their  direct  operation,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  its  dose,  the  precise  pathological  conditions,  &c.  (§  149, 
150,  163,  191,  514  g,  516  c,  516  d,  no.  6,  550,  552,  556  h,  558  a, 
673).  A  repetition  of  the  means  before  the  influences  already  estab- 
lished shall  have  ceased,  or  have  duly  lessened,  or  have  fallen  short  of 
the  intended  amount,  either  prolongs  the  cure,  or  exasperates  and 
multiplies  disease  (§  872). 

i858.  The  foregoing  principle  is  strikingly  shown,  and  a  large  reli- 
ance upon  Nature  as  strongly  enforced,  by  the  impracticability  of  art 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  self-limited  diseases,  and  by  their 
^ontaneous  termination  in  health.  We  cannot,  by  any  active  treat- 
ment of  small-pox,  &c.,  place  the  morbid  properties  and  functions  in 
A  more  advantageous  state  to  exert  their  recuperative  principle  than 
had  been  already  done  by  the  very  causes  of  the  disease.  On  the  con- 
trazy,  all  active  treatment  embarrasses  Nature,  and  is  generally  mor* 
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bifiorf  Accidental  conditions,  such  as  inflammation  of  impottant  or- 
gans, may  spring  up  in  the  truly  self-limited  diseases^  which  may  re- 
quire a  decisive  impression  from  remedial  agents;  and  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable law  of  nature  that,  in  proportion  as  these  special  exigencies 
may  arise,  the  influences  of  their  pathological  conditions  will  enable 
the  more  general  affection  to  bear  the  treatment  that  may  be  demand- 
ed by  tlie  contingent  derangements  (§  150,  156  b).  But  we  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  such  agents  as  may  interfere  with  the  established  ten- 
dency of  the  general  anection  to  subside  spontaneously. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  the  recuperative  tendency  of  nature,  .the  vii 
medicatrix  natures^  so  forcibly  displayed  as  in  the  brute  creation,  where 
instinct  alone  obtains,  and  where*  organic  life  moves  on  unshackled  by 
artificial  habits  (§  856,  b). 

859,  a.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  that,  in  therapeutics,  we 
should  cautiously  avoid  those  fallacious  inductions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  man  in  health,  and 
even  upon  animals  and  plants,  and  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  "  ex- 
perimental philosophy''  of  the  ago  (§  854).  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
worst  con'uptions  that  has  crept  into  medicine.  I  have  variously  in- 
dicated its  want  of  philosophy,  and  the  evils  of  its  ])ractical  applica* 
lion.  They  are  summarily  comprehended  in  principles  set  forth  in 
sections  149-152.  These  principles  I  regard. as  among  the  foremost 
in  therapeutics ;  and  here,  but  for  other  reasons,  they  would  have 
been  first  announced. 

859,  b.  To  arrive  at  any  just  knowledp;e  of  the  physiological  rela^ 
dons  of  any  remedy  to  a  eiven  form  of  disease,  it  must  be  considered 
in  the  opportuneness  of  its  application,  its  appropriate  degrees,  and 
according  to  the  varieties  of  constitution,  age,  habits,  sex,  &c.,  and 
according,  also,  to  the  nature  of  the  afiected  organ,  to  the  variations 
of  any  given  disease,  its  sympathetic  influences,  and  as  those  influ- 
ences may  be  modified  by  the  remedy,  and  the  connection  of  the  par- 
ticular remedy  with  other  agents  that  may  precede,  or  follow,  or  be 
simultaneously  employed,  and  all  other  ^circumstances  that  may  favor 
or  embarrass  its  most  salutary  eflects  (§  133-163,  535,  &c.,  574,  &&, 
685,  &c.,  622,  650,  651,  659-662,  671-673,  675,  685,  686,  &c.). 

859.  c.  Nevertheless,  the  salutary  action  of  remedies,  or  rather  the 
aid  which  they  may  contribute  to  the  recuperative  process,  is  common- 
ly in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  disease.  This  grows  out  of  the  con- 
stitutional nature  of  the  organic  properties,  as  already  variously  con- 
sidered. 

860.  All  remedial  agents  of  positive  virtues,  like  all  morbific  ones, 
alter  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  cateris  paribus,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  agent  (§  652).  Each  one  aflects  them  in  kind,  and 
in  a  way  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  Hence,  mainly,  the  varieties 
in  any  common  genus  of  disease,  as  in  inflammation  and  fever ;  hence, 
also,  the  modifications  of  a  common  mode  of  treatment,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  cathartic,  the  emetic,  &c.,  whose  virtues 
may  be  most  appropriate  to  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the 
case  before  us. 

861.  There  are  but  a  few  diseases  which  have  a  determinate  ten- 
dency to  a  state  of  health,  and  these  ai'e,  in  consequence,  denominated 
self-limited.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  there  is  apt  to  arise  in  a  large 
proportion  of  diseases  a  spontaneous  subsidence.     This  may  not  be 
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true  cf  a  (pwtt  Dropoitio»  of  caset;  but  tbe  reatorative  dinpontiMi  is 
oftan  maiiiieBtaq  in  a  great  number  of  instances  of  any  given  diseas^p 
while  a  greater  number  of  the  same  disease  may  run  on  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Their  morbific  causes  are  not  such,  as  in  small-pox,  &g., 
aa  to  establish  mo|difications  of  the  vital  states  which  go  on  through 
regular  changes,  till  they  terminate  in  health  (§  858) ;  though  there 
may  be  a  strong  tendency  of  this  nature  existing,  as  seen  in  intermit- 
tent fevers*  New  agents  (called  remedial,  but  in  reality  morbific 
(§  901))  may,  therefore,  be  made  to  operate  so  as  to  develop  tbe 
mstorative  principle  where  it  might  otherwise  fail,  or  introduce  it 
aeoner  than  it  would  occur  spontaneously ;  and  thus  place  the  disease 
on  a  par  with  the  self-limitea,  ^ose  predisposing  causes  surpass  all 
remedies,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  in  aevelo{Hng  a  tendency  to  the  re- 
aterative  process. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  that  the  restorative  process,  hi  a 
general  sense,  is  most  readily  established  near  the  invasion  of  diseasOi 
whatever  its  violence  (^  557  a,  868,  869,  &c.). 

862.  Nature  resorts  to  a  variety  of  expedients  in  carrying  out  her 
process  of  cure.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases,  and  its 
details  illustrate  what  has  been  hitherto  so  obscurely  meant  by  the  vii 
mtdicatrix.  It  is  the  same,  through  all  the  intermediate  conditions  and 
aomplications,  from  those  diseases  which  are  marked  by  a  definite  Qr> 
4er  of  results,  as  in  the  self-limited,  to  the  most  intractable  maladies^ 
A  clear  and  impressive  example  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  is  seeii 
m  the  progress  of  an  abscess  toward  tbe  surface,  to  its  termination  iu 
health  (§  733).  Whenever  infiammacion  passes  its  formative  stage, 
diere  is  always  some  sensible  demonstration  of  the  modtu  operandi  of 
the  vu  medicatrix.  These  visible  results  are  of  a  depletory  nature, 
Kke  redundancies  of  bile,  and  consist  of  lymph,  serum,  pus,  he. ;  and, 
although  the  results  of  salutary  changes  in  the  morbid  states,  and  con*- 
ducive  to  the  farther  subsidence  of  disease,  they  are  apt  to  constitute 
■a  great  or  greater  evils  than  the  disease  whose  decline  had  led  to 
dieir  formation  (§  732  d^  733  a).  It  is  the  business  of  art  to  prevent 
these  intangible  consequences,  althoueh  they  grow  out  of  a  law  bj 
which  Nature  aims  at  preservation  and  cure  (§  733,  e), 

863,  a.  In  the  treatment  of  disease  we  endeavor  to  imitate  Nature 
in  her  spontaneous  efforts  at  relief,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned* 
If  these  efforts  result  in  the  formation  of  new  products,  or  an  increase 
of  the  natural  ones,  in  certain  modes  of  disease,  our  remedies  should 
be  such,  in  the  same,  or  analogous  affections,  as  will  be  likely  to  de*^ 
ttntaine  an  increase  of  the  natural  secretions  (§  732  a,  h,  756  h,  785, 
801^  805).  And,  although  these  effusions  do  not  relate  directly  to  the 
parts  that  may  be  mainly  diseased  (as  is  generally,  though  not  alwaySf 
frue  of  Nature),  they  are  significant  that  favorable  impressions  are 
made  upon  these  parts.  In  the  natural  cure,  also,  it  is  these  vital 
ahanges,  far  more  than  the  physical  products  to  which  they  give  rise, 
ibat  determine  the  cure.  This  is  artificially  exemplified  iu  the  influ- 
•nee  of  vesicants,  rubefacients,  issues,  moxa,  &«.,  upon  deep-seated 
inflammations. 

863,  h.  Nevertheless,  these  redundant  products,  whether  of  Na- 
tore  or  of  art,  contribute  more  or  less,  as  means  of  depletion*  to  the 
leMorative  process.  Tbe  part,  however,  which  they  perform  will  de^* 
pend  upon  a  variety  of  eireutnstaiices,  upon  &e  nature  and  seat  of  the 
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dilDeflBd,  upon  the  means  employed  by  art,  upon  the  organ  iVom  which 
th6  effusion  takes  place,  and  whether  from  that  which  is  diseased  or 
firom  another  which  may  only  sustain  a  moderate  sympathetic  derange- 
ment, upon  the  nature  of  the  product,  and  whether  it  be  the  conse- 
quence of  disease  or  induced  artificially. 

863,  c.  If  Nature  institute  the  effusion,  it  is  commonly  far  more 
curative  than  when  flowing  from  remedial  aeents.  the  latter  operate 
mostly  by  changing  the  morbid  states ;  and  although  they  are  design- 
ed to  imitate  nature  in  their  general  results,  they  may  be  yet  intend- 
ed to  prevent  many  of  the  consequences  of  spontaneous  cure,  such  as 
effusions  of  lymph,  serum,  and  blood,  and  the  formation  of  pus.  But, 
in  accomplishing  this,  they  institute  an  increase  of  those  natural  prod- 
ucts which  issue  upon  open  surfaces  (§  662). 

863,  d.  The  increased  product  is  most  curative  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  affected  organ.  This  is  true  both  of  Nature  and  of 
art.  If  produced  artificially  from  other  organs,  the  curative  effect  will 
be  generally  the  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  organ; 
but  the  main  effect  will  be  now  duo  to  sympathies  reflected  by  the  vi- 
tal changes  which  give  rise  to  the  increased  product ;  as  when  cathar- 
tics augment  the  bile,  the  intestinal  mucus,  &c.,  or  antimonials  the 
Serspirable  matter.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vital  changes  in- 
uced  will  depend,  in  any  eiven  form  of  disease,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cathartic  by  which  the  bile  or  intestinal  mucus  is  augmented.  Calo- 
mel, or  jalap,  or  castor  oil,  5cc.,  may  be  speedily  curative,  when  aloes, 
or  elaterium,  or  croton  oil,  &;c.,  may  be  as  speedily  fatal.  So,  again, 
as  to  '*  sudorifics,"  as  they  are  called.  Antimonials  or  ipecacuanha, 
fi>r  example,  though  they  but  soften  the  skin,  may  overthrow  the  most 
profound  inflammations,  when  hot  water,  or  herb  teas,  would  be  per- 
fectly inefficient,  though  they  bathe  the  skin  in  perspiration.  *'  Sialo- 
ffogues"  fall  tmder  the  same  philosophy.  Horseradish  is  one  of  them; 
but  though  its  mastication  may  keep  up  a  flow  of  saliva,  it  will  only 
aggravate  an  inflammation  which  mercury,  without  salivation,  may 
soon  subdue.  We  come  thus  to  understand  how  all  remedial  ana 
morbific  agents  affect  the  vital  states  in  conformity  with  the  exact  vir- 
tues of  each  agent  and  the  existinecondition  of  parts  upon  which  theit 
effects  may  be  exerted  (§  150).  We  are  thus  enablea  to  understaodf 
why  the  vomiting  which  is  produced  by  an  offensive  odor,  or  by  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  or  by  disgusting  objects,  or  any  other  mental  emotion, 
or  by  warm  water,  is  less  effective  in  breaking  up  disease  than  when 
produced  by  an  infusion  of  mustard  seed  ;  and  less  from  the  last  than 
from  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  less  from  this  than  from  ipecacuanha^ 
and  often,  perhaps,  still  less  from  ipecacuanha  than  from  tartarized  an- 
timony, and  perhaps  often  still  less  from  either  than  from  ipecacuanha 
and  tartarized  antimony  combined.  One  agent  impresses  the  organic 
properties  of  the  stomach  more  profoundly  and  in  a  different  way  from 
another,  and  therefore  excites  and  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  when  transmitted  to  the  diseased  parts, 
will  affect  their  condition  in  modes  corresponding  with  the  peculiar 
impression  that  had  been  made  by  the  nauseating  influence  exerted 
on  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  226,  dec).  And  so  of  every 
Other  remedial  agent  which  produces  its  effects  upon  remote  parts 
by  primaiy  impressions  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
dr  uie  skin,  or  any  other  organ.    The  same  is  also  equally  true  of  mor- 
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bific  agents  (§  650,  653).  And  here,  through  the  fore^ing  phfloeo- 
phy,  we  may  understand  the  reason  for  the  differences  in  results  be- 
tween the  action  of  cathartics,  and  the  analogous  effects  of  emetics 
upou  the  intestine.  We  may  regard  it,  for  example,  as  manifested  by 
tartarized  antimony,  in  the  double  aspect  of  a  curative  and  morbific 
agent  as  it  may  happen  to  prove  emetic  or  cathartic.  If  it  fail  of  the 
former  effect,  it  will,  nevertheless,  have  produced  more  or  less  of  that 
profound  impression  upon  the  stomach  which  is  peculiar  to  its  own 
virtues  in  their  relation  to  the  gastric  mucous  tissue,  and  when  it  passes 
on  to  the  intestine,  it  exerts  not  only  a  more  depressing  effect  upon  the 
whole  organism,  but  may  act  upon  the  intestine  as  a  profoundly  mor- 
bific cause,  and  send  abroad  morbific  influences  that  light  up  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs,  or  extinguish  life,  as  is  often  the  case,  ere  its 
purgative  effect  has  ceased  (§  150,  226,  228).  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  throughout,  and  there  are  none  of  greater  import- 
ance in  medicine.  No  chemical,  physical,  or  humoral  hypothesis  can 
withstand  its  force,  for  a  single  moment,  with  the  enlightened  prac- 
titioner. In  a  practical  sense,  it  should  be  the  perpetual  study  of  phy- 
sicians ;  the  touch-stone,  as  it  were,  by  which  all  remedies  are  selected 
(§  149-154,  500  »). 

A  great  variety  of  other  practical  conclusions  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  foregoing  principles.  We  see,  for  example,  from  what  is  known 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  emetics  produce  vomiting,  and  the  reaction 
which  speedily  follows,  that  they  exert  their  alterative  effects  upon 
diseased  parts  with  great  suddenness,  and  that  the  influence  of  mere- 
ly nauseating  doses  of  the  same  agents  may  exert  their  efiects  more 
gradually,  and  may  therefore,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  virtues, 
be  more  profoundly  alterative.  The  nausea,  therefore,  which  pre- 
cedes the  emetic  effect  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be  remarkably  pro- 
ductive of  an  alterative  influence  upon  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§ 
514,  hr-m) ;  prostrating  the  circulation,  and,  when  prolonged,  removing 
croup,  or  pneumonia,  more  effectually,  perhaps,  than  by  the  speedy 
operation  of  an  emetic.  Hence,  also,  it  is  obvious  that  emetics  are 
mostly  useful,  in  their  therapeutical  aspect,  soon  afVer  the  invasion  of 
disease,  when  unembarrassed  by  the  force  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.), 
or  during  the  inteimissions  of  tever  when  nature  is  inclined  to  the 
restorative  process,  and  when,  as  in  either  case,  she  may  require  only 
a  sudden  and  temporary  shock  to  place  her  permanently  in  the  right 
way.  The  philosophy  of  their  success  in  these  cases,  therefore,  is  per- 
fectly simple.  The  morbid  change,  in  one  case,  having  but  just  be- 
gun, and  Nature,  in  the  other,  being  inclined  to  restoration,  the  sym- 
pathetic influences  which  radiate  from  the  stomach,  during  the  action 
of  an  emetic,  easily  establish  new  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions, 
when  the  propeities  of  life  are  enabled  to  obey,  at  once,  their  natural 
tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  This  simple  principle,  there- 
fore, leads  us  to  understand  that  the  most  auspicious  time  for  admin- 
istering an  emetic  in  intermittent  fever  is  when  the  stage  of  intermis- 
sion is  fully  formed.  There  is  now  the  greatest  suspension  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  organic  states  are  going  the  right  way.  We  therefore 
seize  this  moment  to  prevent  Nature  passing  again  into  a  state  of  in- 
cubation ;  or,  perhaps,  a  better  time  is  not  long  before  the  expected 
access  of  a  paroxysm,  since  the  artificial  change  being  made  about  the 
time  of  the  access,  the  predispesition  is  so  crippled  at  this  particular 
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junctture  tbat  the  ardficial  change  breaks  up,  most  effectually,  the  suc- 
cession. This  interruption  of  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  destroys  the 
jMiroxysmal  habit,  and  the  disease  is  at  an  end.  The  same  philosophy 
18  here  concerned  as  that  which  respects  the  influences  of  bloodlet- 
ting just  before  the  access  of  the  cold  stage,  and  goes  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  of  that  remedy  (§  986,  &c.).  But  the  most  advanta- 
geous time  for  bleedin?,  if  not  demanded  by  some  inflammation,  or 
by  high  arterial  action  during  the  access  of  the  hot  stage,  is  soon  after 
that  stage  begins  to  subside ;  and  this,  next  to  the  time  just  antece- 
dently to  the  expected  access  of  the  cold  stage,  is  the  best  period  for 
administering  an  emetic ;  and  this,  also,  is  the  best  period  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  cathartic,  unless  given  along  with  the  emetic  before  the 
access  of  the  cold  stage.  The  same  philosophy  applies,  whether  Na- 
ture be  engaged  in  a  restorative  movement,  or  be  about  to  enter  upon 
A  state  of  incubation.  The  expediency  as  to  time  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  remedy.  In  either  case.  Nature  may  be  readily  turned  into 
her  favorite  course.  Conditions  are  instituted  which  correspond  with 
those  through  which  the  morbid  properties  take  on  spontaneously  the 
progressive  changes  that  result  in  health ;  as  shown  by  the  coincidence 
m  the  immediate  results  of  the  remedies,  and  those  which  ensue  at 
more  distant  times  when  no  remedies  have  been  applied.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  artificial  or  the  natural,  sweating  breaks  forth,  the 
secretions  of  the  liver,  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  of  the  kidneys, 
&c.,  are  poured  out.  By  anticipating  nature  we  aid  her  in  consum- 
mating her  efforts  at  relief;  while  the  artificial  change  so  far  tran- 
scends the  spontaneous  improvement,  that  Nature  is  greatly  started 
along  in  her  recuperative  process,  and  of^en  obtains  an  impulse  by 
which  she  passes  on  triumphantly  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
salutary  changes,  till  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  become  restored 
to  their  natural  state  (§  672,  675).  And  here  we  may  look  at  one  of 
the  reasons  why  cathartics  are  more  remedial  than  emetics  after  dis- 
ease becomes  established ;  for,  although  the  most  profound  sympa- 
thetic effects  may  be  determined  by  emetics  through  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  stomach,  the  impression  upon  that  organ,  as  exerted  by  the 
most  curative,  is  much  more  transient  than  that  upon  the  intestine 
by  the  best  of  the  cathartics  (§  514  g,  516  d^  no.  6).  This,  however, 
is  only  a  principal  one  among  other  reasons,  of  which  the  difference 
in  virtue  is  the  greatest.  Hence,  an  important  corollary,  that  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other 
remedies,  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  particular 
virtues  of  the  agent,  and  the  time,  within  certain  limits,  during  which 
it  may  act  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue. 

We  may  remark,  also,  as  intimately  related  to  the  principles  and 
practice  now  under  consideration,  and  as  farther  illustrative  of  the 
importance  of  adapting  our  remedies  to  the  precise  pathological  con- 
dition of  any  given  form  of  disease  (§  675,870  aa),  that  cathartics,  un- 
less united  vrith  an  emetic,  are  apt  to  be  detrimental  if  exhibited  just 
before  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  and  to  bring  on 
the  attack.  But  this  is  less  the  case  with  an  appropriate  cathartic, 
such  as  calomel  and  jalap,  if  associated  with  an  emetic  ;  since  the  op- 
eration of  the  cathartic  is  then  more  immediate,  less  prolonged,  and 
its  genera]  irritation  more  or  less  counteracted  by  the  prostrating  ef- 
fect of  the  emetic.    It  is  the  same  principle  which  is  concerned  when 
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aneecedent  Iom  of  blood  lessens  the  ooDstitutional  iiritstion  of  ealbar- 
tics,  or  when  die  prostrating  efiect  of  an  emetic  prevents  the  abatrae* 
tion  of  blood,  however  apparently  different  in  tne  two  caaes.  TW 
principle  reaches  very  far  into  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  coa- 
cems,  especially^  the  order  in  which  remedies  should  be  applied.  Am 
one  of  its  more  obscnre  details,  I  may  say  that  the  union  oi  opiora  witii 
a  cathartic,  for  the  purpose  of -moderating  the  irritation  of  the  latter,  if 
exactly  equivalent  to  eidier  of  the  immediately  preceding  examplm. 

From  what  has  been  just  said,  we  readily  see  one  of  the  princi- 
pal distinctions  between  cathartics  and  emetics.  The  non-stimulant 
emetics,  I  say,  lessen  or  prostrate,  at  first,  the  orpins  of  circulation 
.  throughout  their  widest  range,  establishing  perspiration  as  a  conse- 
quence of  salutary  changes,  while,  on  the  contrary,  cathartics  are  mora 
er  less  apt  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  circulation  at  first,  and  do  not 
eAen  affect,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the  functions  of  the  skin.  A  knowL> 
edge  of  these  differences,  as  well  as  of  the  analogies  which  prevail 
among  the  influences  and  results  of  different  remedies,  and  also  of  their 
modus  operandi,  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  application  of  those 
suggestions  which  are  sfforded  by  Nature  in  her  unaided  efforts  al 
lestoration. 

863, «.  In  respect  to  the  curative  influence  of  increased  effusioni^ 
much  will  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  product  which  arti- 
ficial or  natural  changes  may  bring  about  (b).  By  the  natural  processy 
in  local  inflammations,  lymph,  and  serum,  and  pus  are  a  good  deal  aliks 
in  the  amount  of  effect  (§  732,  <2),  and  redundancies  of  bile  are  next  im 
the  relief  of  hepatic  derangements.  Least  of  all,  in  respect  to  organic 
products,  is  increased  mucus.  But  this  will  depend  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  part  It  is  most  curative  in  inflammations  of  the  lunss, 
far  less  in  intestinal  inflammation,  and  still  less  so  hi  inflammation  of  Uie 
bladder  (§  133,  &;c.).  The  inorganic  products  contribute  very  Uttle^ 
by  their  augmentation,  to  the  curative  process,  whether  naturally  or 
artificiaUy  induced.  Perspiration  is  more  so  than  urine.  When  these 
products,  however,  flow  abundantly,  the  salutary  effects  depend  most- 
vj  upon  the  vital  changes  from  which  the  redundancies  emanate.  Hu- 
flsoralism,  on  the  other  hand,  imputes  all  to  tbe  augmented  product  (( 
614,  h).  That  is  the  difference  between  solidism  and  philosophical 
humoralism.  The  former  detects  the  cause  and  renders  it  his  polar 
star  in  his  philosojf^ical  and  praaical  movements ;  the  latter  mistakes 
die  effect  tor  the  cause,  analyzes  the  blood,  or  the  saliva,  or  the  urine, 
and  according  to  the  real,  or  artificial,  or  imaginary  developments  of 
the  test  glass  and  crucible,  he  neutralizes  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  purges 
off  ozmazome,  or  picromel,  or  cholesterine,  and  taps  the  abdomen  to 
^re  the  dropsy ;  while  the  charlatan  *'  holds  up  tbe  mirror,"  and  all 
^  world  believes  the  shadow  reflected  "  Nature"  (§  5^,  349  d,  861). 

863,  f.  But  Nature  has  one  means  of  depletion  which  stands  for  all 
the  rest.  And  so  it  does  in  the  hands  of  art  This,  I  need  not  add, 
is  loss  ijt  blood.  Here  Nature  and  art  meet  upon  common  gromuL 
Both  interpose  the  remedy  fbr  the  direct  subversion  of  disease,  and 
both  equally  prevent  thereby  the  formation  of  other  producU  (§  805» 
890  <^,  1019).  Indeed,  such  is  the  magnitude  of  this  remedy,  and 
such  its  direct  effect  in  changing  pathological  conditions,  that  I  shall 
enter  largely  upon  Ae  philosophy  of  its  operation,  and  its  applicabil- 
ity to  disease. 
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363,  gs  What  we  btve  now  ween  of  Nature  and  of  art»  in  respect  to 
inflammatory  diseases,  is  equally  true  of  fever.  The  effusions,  how- 
ever, which  Nature  institutes  in  fever  are  less  various  than  in  inflam- 
mation, and  proceed  from  organs  connected  with  the  external  world. 
But  here  they  are  more  universal,  and  it  is  here  as  fever  is  complicated 
with  venous  congestions  that  Nature  makes,  the  same  demoostratioa 
with  the  remedium  principdU  aa  she  does  in  obstinate  aflections  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  stomach  (§  805). 

863.  h.  It  is  a  common  event  for  disease  to  persist  until  great  ema- 
ciation, and  other  signs,  denote  approaching  death,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, for  the  restorative  process  to  set  in,  and  where  no  secreted  ptx)d- 
«U>ts  had  apparently  contributed  to  the  change.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  emaciation  has  been  more  or  less  an  equivalent.  And  here, 
again,  a  lesson  may  be  taken  from  Nature,  on  the  subject  of  diet,  hj 
Uuise  who  will  not  listen  to  her  law  as  proclaimed  by  the  instinct  of 
animals.  But  even  where  disease  is  maintained  by  errors  in  food,  there 
jgaay  be  yet  remaining  hope  from  emaciation. 

864.  It  appears,  therelore,  that  the  salutary  changes  which  occur 
Spontaneously  in  all  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections  lead  to  a  va- 
nety  of  evacuations  from  the  secretory  and  excretory  apparatus,  and 
within  the  organization,  of  which  effusions  of  blood  are  the  most  effi- 
cient. Art,  in  its  imitation  of  Nature,  has  proved  that  she  is  the  only 
guide ;  and  since  fever  and  inflammation  comprise  all  the  severe  forma 
of  disease,  and  as  there  is  nothing^  in  the  results  of  spontaneous  chan- 
ges which  correspond  with  those  induced  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  we 
may  safely  concKide  that  those  practitioners  who  often  resort  to  that 
class  of  agents  have  but  very  imperfect  views  in  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, and  are  astrav  from  the  path  of  Nature. 

865.  No  remedial  agents  are  truly  specifics ;  though,  for  conven- 
tional purposes,  the  designation  is  useful.  Mercurials  will  often  fail 
of  cunng  syphilis,  where  a  non-stimulant  diet  may  succeed  alone. 
Cinchona  may  exasperate  an  intermittent,  when  arsenic  or  cobweb 
would  rea<lily  succeed.  There  is  no  remedy,  indeed,  however  adaptr 
ed  to  the  cure  of  any  given  disease,  which  will  not  sometimes  fail,  and 
admit  of  a  substitute  apparently  quite  different.  Bloodletting,  cathaz^ 
tics,  &C.9  will  generally  remove  mtermittent  inflammation ;  but  cases 
occur  in  which  the  epecivX  febrifuge  virtue  of  cinchona  is  necessary. 

866.  All  remedies,  therefore,  are  only  so  in  relation  to  diseases  upon 
which  they  may  exert  salutary  effects  (§  149,  150).  Cinchona,  for 
example,  is  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever  if  no  local  diseases  of  se- 
verity exist ;  but  if  so,  it  will  commonly  exasperate  the  fever,  and  if 
then  a  morbific  agent  (§  854,  857).  Its  tonic  virtues  then  transcend 
Jta febrifuge. 

The  former  of  this  remarkable  combination  of  virtues  may  be  the 
best  for  enfeebled  states  of  the  system,  or  of  the  stomach,  if  no  inflam- 
mation be  present ;  otherwise,  it  is  morbific.  It  should  be  constantly 
before  us,  that  a  tonic,  an  antiphlogistic,  &c.,  are  only  such  when  ap- 
propriate to  the  case  before  us.  With  this  understanding,  we  are  led 
to  investigate  the  exact  pathology  of  the  case,  and  its  various  attend- 
ing  circumstances  <§  673,  675,  685,  686). 

867.  The  curative  effect  of  remedies  is  more  or  less  nrogressivsw 
When  the  primary  state  begins  to  give  way,  a  new  pathological  con^ 
dition  is  introduced,  and  so  on  in  regular  progress  where  there  is  an 
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Uninterrupted  decline  of  disease  (§  672).  But  it  rarely  happens  tbat 
diseases  are  diverted  from  the  essential  pathological  character  widi 
which  they  begin. 

The  curative  effect  commences  at  the  first  moment  a  favorable  im- 
pression is  made  upon  the  seat  of  disease  or  upon  any  part  capable  of 
participating  sympathetically  in  the  restorative  process,  and  terminates 
when  that  exact  change  is  made  in  the  diseased  properties  and  funo* 
tions  which  is  most  conducive  to  their  spontaneous  recovery.  When 
remedies  are  carried  beyond  that  point,  they  are  apt  to  become  mor- 
bific. Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  but  difficult  acquisitions^ 
to  determine  when  our  remedies  should  be  discontinued,  or  moderated. 

868,  a.  It  should  be  a  great  object  of  art  to  render  the  associated 
train  of  pathological  states  as  short,  and  make  it  consist  of  as  few 
changes,  as  possible.  In  a  general  sense,  therefore,  where  disease  is 
intense,  the  first  remedial  impressions  should  be  strongly  made  ;  but, 
in  doing  thb,  the  right  agents  should  be  selected.  It  would  answer, 
for  instance,  to  exhibit  a  decisive  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  at  the  on- 
set of  pneumonia ;  but  it  would  be  sad  practice  in  inflammation  of  the 
intestine.  Bloodletting,  however,  is  adapted  to  either  case,  and  is 
the  right  initiatory  remedy  for  both. 

As  the  favorable  changes  advance,  our  remedies  should  become 
milder  and  milder,  till  that  critical  point  is  attained  where  Nature  re- 
quires only  the  occasional  interposition  of  art  to  accomplish  the  remo- 
Tal  of  some  slight  obstacles  that  are  more  or  less  liable  to  spring  up 
durine  convalescence;  such  as  constipation,  deficient  secretion  ov 
bile,  &C. 

868,  b.  Our  remedies  may  be  perfectly  right,  and  yet  disease  shall 
increase  by  the  force  of  its  intensity  (§  685,  no.  9).  In  such  a  case; 
however,  we  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  due  amount  of  the  remedial 
agent ;  and  this  we  shall  see  to  be  often  true  of  bloodletting.  But  it 
is  rarely  so  of  any  internal  agent ;  there  being  a  prevailing  disposition 
to  medicate  largely.  We  have  thus  a  positive  abuse  of  drugs  and  a 
negative  abuse  of  bloodletting.  Being  sure  of  the  right,  we  should 
steadily  pursue  it ;  repeating  the  remedy,  or  associating,  or  substitu- 
ting, others  of  analogous  virtues  in  relation  to  the  case  before  us,  till 
their  effects  are  pronounced  by  a  manifest  decline  of  the  symptom§. 

869,  The  rapidity  with  which  the  full  salutary  changes  will  be  ef- 
fected, will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  mainly  upon 
the  period  of  the  disease.  All  diseases  being  most  easily  and  speedily 
arrested  near  the  time  of  their  beginning  (§  557,  a),  the  difficulties  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  their  unmitigated  duration,  or  any  increase 
they  may  sustain.  They  soon  begin  to  acquire  the  obstinacy  of  a  mor- 
bid habit  (§  535,  &c.),  to  involve  sympathetically  other  organs,  and  to 
result. in  disorganization,  effusions  of  serum,  &c.  (§  660,  712-718, 
732  d), 

870,  a.  Some  remedies,  in  their  greatest  proper  latitude,  make  a 
decisive  impression  much  sooner  and  more  effectually  than  others,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  of  disease,  and  where  either  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Bloodletting,  in  inflammations  and  fevers,  operates  far 
more  immediately  and  decisively  than  any  other  remedy,  and  cathar^ 
tics  are  generally  next.  And  so  of  many  individual  cathartics  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  a  given  condition  of  disease.  The  saline  may 
#be  slowly  and  moderately  useful,  and  some  of  them  better  than  oth- 
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en ;  castor  oil  more  speedy  and  effectnal ;  jalap  more  so;  calomel  far 
more  so ;  and  the  united  force  of  calomel  and  jalap  may  greatly  tran- 
scend either.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fever  at  its 
onset  may  be  completely  subdued  by  the  alterative  action  of  an  appro* 
priate  emetic.  Tartarized  antimony  will  do  it  with  the  greatest  certain- 
ty ;  ipecacuanha  comes  next;  but  most  of  the  other  emetics  would  be 
perfectly  useless  or  detrimental.  The  union,  however,  of  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  improves  the  useful  alterative  virtue  of  each,  and 
lessens  the  chance  oi  morbific  action  irom  the  antimonial  (§  150). 

870,  aa.  Remedies  sometimes  operate  with  great  and  rapid  effect 
upon  one  part  of  a  compound  disease,  but  may  fail  in  respect  to  other 
parts ;  or,  if  not  justly  applied,  they  may  assuage  a  part  of  the  disease, 
but,  from  their  want  of  proper  relation  to  other  parts,  they  may  prove 
morbific  to  these  conditions,  and  thus  indirectly  reproduce  that  part  of 
the  malady  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  subduing.  But  this 
will  not  happen  vnfh  the  right  remedy  (§  150, 552  a,  665, 848).  Blood- 
letting, for  examjpje,  may  quickly  subvert  pneumonia  when  complicated 
with  small-pox,  but  will  not  shorten  the  natural  progress  of  the  more 
general  malady  (§  858).  But  the  remedy  will  now  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  whole  condition  of  disease ;  since  the  local  inflamma^ 
tion  has  brought  the  specific  form  under  its  influence,  and  bloodletting 
now  operates  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  adaptation  (§  137  c,  143  c, 
847,  &c.).  Through  the  same  law  quinine  mav  be  peculiarly  salutary 
in  some  cases  where  pleurisy  is  complicated  with  small-pox,  if  the  foi> 
mer  affection  be  owing  to  the  remote  causes  which  generate  intermit- 
tent fever ;  but  will  oxasperate  the  whole  condition  of  disease  if  the 
pleuritic  affection  be  owing  to  any  other  cause.  Much,  also,  may  de- 
pend upon  a  coexistence  of  different  virtues  in  a  remedial  aeent,  espe* 
cially  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  its  doses.  Thus,  qumia,  in  the 
dose  of  five  or  ten  grains,  mav  speedily  arrest  an  intermittent  fever  by  its 
fthrifuge  virtue.  But  Uiat  is  bad  practice ;  since,  by  its  associate  tome 
virtue,  i(  is  likely  to  increase  or  to  induce  local  congestions ;  thus  leav* 
ing  the  patient  imperfectly  cured  and  subiect  to  relapses  (§  769).  -  But, 
in  these  cases,  the  local  inflammation  ana  venous  congestion  are  so  apt 
to  be  modified  by  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  febrile  affection,  that 
repetitions  of  a  small  dose  of  quinine  may  be  curative  as  to  the  whole 
condition  of  disease.  I  have  twice  seen,  in  my  ov«m  family,  the  most 
formidable  g^rade  of  remittent  fever,  of  long  duration  and  attended  by 
the  foregoing  complications,  ardent  heat,  thread-like  pulse,  loss  of 
mind,  &c.,  and  where  hope  of  recovery  had  been  abandoned,  yield  to 
less  than  a  grain  of  quinine,  divided  into  sixteen  doses  (§  137  d^  662  h^ 
756,  811,  813  h,  857). 

870,  h.  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  best  experience  sustains  what 
is  enforced  by  my  interpretation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
agents,  that  simplicitv  of  treatment  should  distinguish  the  course  of 
the  practitioner.  Where  diseases  are  circumscribed,  he  will  have 
little  need  of  variety ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  compounds 
od  the  affection,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  necessary  to  bring  several 
agents  into  operation.  In  simple  pleurisy,  an  appropriate  loss  of 
blood  may  be  the  only  requisite  means,  and  an  emetic  at  the  invasion 
of  croup.  But  if  pleurisy  be  complicated  with  congestion  of  the  liv- 
er, or  with  idiopathic  fever,  &c.^  several  other  agents  may  be  neces* 
■ary  to  meet  these  complications.    Mucb,  however,  will  depend  upoD 
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the  stage  of  tha  diaeMa  whao  the  tmatmeiit  ia  began.  There 
be  hariDony,  however,  amoag  the  virtuea  of  the  aereral  agents,  eo»- 
forming  to  the  general  modificationa  of  diaeaae,  and  the  exiating  aua- 
oeptibilitiea  to  their  influence  (§  1^0,  870  ma,  871,  888  b). 

871.  We  have  varioualy  seen  how  the  auacepcibility  of  organa  to 
Ilia  influence  of  remedial,  aa  well  aa  mnrbific,  agents  wulj  be  increaa- 
ed  by  antecedent  impressions  from  other  causes  (143, 145,  149,  150, 
666,  &c).  This  is  fundamental  in  therapeudoa,  and  carries  na  back 
to  preceding  aUtements  (§  672,  867,  868).  The  administraiicin  of 
remedies  proceeds  greatly  upon  this  principle.  One  prepares  the 
way  for  the  favorable  operation  of  another,  or  which  last  might  bo 
otherwise  injurious.  A  remedy  which  is  curative  under  one  conabi- 
aation  of  circumstances  may  aggravate  disease  when  that  combination 
ia  a  little  varied.  The  cathartic  which  would  not  irritate  intestinal 
uflamraation  immediafely  after  bloodletting,  might  greatly  exaaperata 
the  disease  if  exhibited  without  the  antecedent  loss  of  blood.  And 
aa  o£  vesicants,  &c.  Indeed,  ao  profoundly  and  rapidly  curative  ia 
bloodletting  c^  inflammatory  afiectioos,  and  so  greatly  does  it  promote 
the  useful  effects  of  other  remedies,  or  arrest  their  morbific  action, 
that,  whenever  it  is  indicated,  it  should  precede  all  others ;  and  thea 
it  will  be  often  found  that  it  haa  taken  the  place  of  all  others. 

Hence  a  great  doctrine  in  therapeutics,  that  the  <»rder  in  whidi 
remedial  agenta  are  applied  ahould  be  in  their  beat  individual  rela* 
tions  to  the  existing  pathological  atate,  whether  that  atate  may  depend 
axchimvely  upon  the  primary  cauaes,  or  aa  modified  by  the  subaequent 
treatment  (§  137,  d,  wc.). 

This  principle,  however  manifest,  enforces  a  thorough  knowledges 
not  only  of  physiology  and  pathology,  but  of  the  exact  capabilities  of 
remedial  agents,  of  their  varioua  doses,  and  of  their  modus  operandi, 
IB  any  given  pathologrical  state.  Ita  highest  practical  attainment  is  the 
highest  consummation  of  medical  skill  and  science.  It  ia  the  ne  plm 
m&ra  of  medicine  (§  857). 

872,  a.  The  last  section  involves  the  principle  which  is  concerned 
in  the  combination  of  medicines.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more,  and 
according  to  the  exact  virtues  of  each  substance,  and  according,  also, 
to  the  proportion  of  each,  we  create,  as  it  were,  a  new  remedy, — add 
a  new  one  to  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  thus  seen  that  art  may  nral- 
tiply  remedial  agents  to  an  almost  endless  extent ;  and  this  explains 
the  reason,  in  part,  why  the  most  enlightened  practitioners  do  not  oft« 
an  seek  for  desirable  virtuea  in  the  inferior  medicines.  By  variously 
combining  two  or  more  of  a  limited  number,  new  virtues  are  evolved, 
however  analogous,  in  almost  every  prescription  for  disease. 

By  this  process,  what  might  be  otoerwise  highly  morbific  may  be 
rendered  curative.  The  cathartic,  which  given  alone  might  aggr»> 
vate  intestinal  inflammation,  may  be  often  rendered  safe  and  ifseful 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  opium  or  hyoscyamus ;  and  thus,  too,  the  ne- 
cessity of  antecedent  bloodletting  may  be  sometimes  avoided.  Tha 
narcotic  so  lessens  irritability  that  the  cathartic  is  innoxious,  and  is 
thus  enaViled  to  establish  a  favorable  pathological  change.  How  ad- 
verse to  humoralism  this  single  example,  how  confirmatory  of  the  doc- 
trine which  I  have  taught  of  the  action  of  remedies  upon  tlie  proper^ 
tiee  of  life  (^  188  a,  189,  ^.)  t  Add  to  the  cathartic,  guarded  by  tha 
narcotic,  a  grain,  or  mora  or  laaa,  of  ipecacuanha,  and  new  alterativa 
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inflaenceB  may  spring  up«  of  great  power  and  extent ;  each  ingredi- 
ent, and  according  to  the  proportion  of  each,  noodifying,  increasing, 
and  extending  the  alterative  action  of  each,  but  in  such  a  combined 
manner  that  ue  compound  acta  as  a  v^iole^  and  not  by  its  individual 
parts  (§  188i  d,  514  h,  889  k). 

Take  another  example ;  for  these  examples  not  onl^  illustrate  im» 
portant  principles,  but  are,  in  themselves,  practically  important.  In 
a  case  ol  common  remittent  fever,  near  its  invasion,  we  mav  proceed 
with  decision,  employ  bloodletting,  calomel  and  jalapt  and  speedily 
pretty  well  overcome  the  disease.  The  most  that  the  patient  will  im- 
mediately afterward  require  will  be  rest,  low  diet,  and  mild  influences 
by  certain  cathartics.  The  best  of  these,  till  the  bile  begins  to  assumo 
a  good  yellow  color,  will  be  small  doses  of  castor  oil ;  for  this  cathar* 
tic  exerts  a  peculiarly  alterative  influence  upon  the  liver.  When  th^ 
dejections  shall  have  put  on  a  natural  aspect,  castor  oil  begins  to  irri- 
tate the  intestine  rather  injuriously,  and  this  effect  increases  as  its  rep- 
etition goes  on ;  although  given,  perhaps,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful, 
or  a  half  tea-spoonful  only,  to  an  adult.  It  is  also  then  apt  to  nauseat# 
the  stomach  and  prostrate  the  strength.  Convalescence  has  now  ad« 
vanced  too  far  for  this  active  agent,  and  some  other  should  be  substi- 
tuted to  maintain  a  free  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  procure  one  evac* 
nation,  at  least,  daily.  Now,  I  know  of  no  mild  cathartic  which  is 
exactly  suited  to  this  slate  of  things.  If  we  employ  moderate  doses 
of  Rochelle  salts,  they  operate  too  superficially ;  mainly  upon  the  mo* 
cous  tract  of  the  intestine,  and  are  also  apt,  in  this  condition,  to  irritate 
that  membrane  injuriously.  Magnesia  is  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  it  respects  the  superficial  efiept;  and  rhubarb  alon^  is  too  stiroula* 
ting  to  tne  whole  system,  and  to  the  mucous  tract.  But  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  extending  its  influences  to  the  liver,  and  of  promoting  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole  system,  when  tnis  part  of  its 
tonic  and  stimulating  effect  can  be  properly  restrained. 

Now,  the  foregoing  three  agents  m  combination,  and  in  proportions 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  case,  are  exactly  suited  to  the  convalescent 
from  fever,  who  has  passed  the  stage  when  castor  oil  ceases  to  be  use- 
ful. The  magnesia  corrects  the  irritating  effects  of  the  Rochelle  salts, 
and  neutralizes  any  acid  that  may  exist  in  the  prim«e  vie,  while  each 
counteracts  anv  injurious  stimulant  action  of  the  rhubarb,  so  only  tha 
proportion  of  rnubarb  be  not  too  large.  The  rhubarb,  also,  in  its  tunii 
gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  counteracts  the  prostrating  effecl 
of  the  saline  substance,  and  imparts  to  the  whole  compound  a  sympa- 
tfietic  influence  over  the  liver,  by  which  a  free  secretion  of  bile  ii 
qiaintained  till  health  is  established. 

Nature  has  carried  out  this  principle  of  combination  very  extensively. 
9nd  has  thus  supplied,  in  numerous  substances,  a  variety  of  virtues 
in  each  one,  which  are  exactly  adspted  to  the  varying  exigencies  of 
disease.  We  see  it  strongly  pronounced  in  the  cathartic,  tonic,  and 
astringent  properties  o£  rhubarb ;  in  the  febrifuge  and  tonic  virtues  of 
cinchona ;  in  tne  soporific,  anodyne,  and  relatively  astringent  proper- 
ties of  opium ;  in  the  narcotic  and  laxative  virtues  of  hyoscyamus,  ^c. 
Indeed,  so  manifold  is  this  union  of  virtues,  that  art  has  availed  it- 
self of  the  opportunity,  ^nd  elaborated  many  in  the  form  of  the  alka« 
loids,  &;c.,  by  which  greater  simplicity  is  obtilined. 

It  b  not  unusual  to  mttet  with  presoriptioiw  in  systematic,  labor- 
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saving  works,  embracing  several  articles,  with  definite  proportions  of 
each,  which  are  said  to  be  adapted  to  certain  forms  of  disease.  This 
practice  is  not  only  wanting  in  philosophy,  but  is  clearly  empyrical; 
since  the  adaptation  of  remedies,  both  as  to  the  ingredients  of  the 
compound,  and  their  relative  proportions,  should  be  adjusted  by  the 
united  circumstances  of  every  case,  as  they  may  exist  at  the  moment; 
especially  in  all  the  forms  of  acute  disease.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
that  this  great  object  of  medical  science  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  a 
careful  investigation  of  every  case  whenever  a  prescription  is  made. 
It  implies  a  great  range  of  inquiry,  an  accurate  discrimination  of  the 
pathological  conditions,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of 
each  remedial  agent  (§  686,  d).  Hence,  also,  the  voluminous  reports 
of  cases,  with  or  without  the  **  numerical  method,"  are  only  useful  for 
the  institution  of  principles  in  medicine  (§  672,  867).  It  is  so  with 
every  thing,  with  food  itself  in  every  case  of  disease.  The  principle 
extends  even  to  light  in  the  ti-eatment  of  ophthalmia ;  which  also  sup- 
plies another  proof  of  the  coincidence  in  the  philosophy  that  relates 
to  the  operation  of  light  and  other  vital  agents  (§  74,  188|  d).  And 
so  with  the  agreeable  emotions  of  the  mind  (§  500,  539  c,  855). 

If  the  reader  will  now  attend,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
principle,  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  nenrous  power  (§  222,  &c.), 
of  the  laws  of  sympathy  (§  500,  512,  &c.),  and  to  other  special  cir- 
cumstances which  favor  the  operation  of  remedies  (§  143  c,  &c.,  &;c.), 
he  will  readily  perceive  the  extent  uf  his  power  in  the  judicious  com- 
bination of  a  few  only  of  the  best  remedies.  But,  to  accomplish  this 
art  of  combining  remedies,  in  connection  with  the  requirements  in  the 
preceding  section  (§  871),  demands  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
ground  which  forms  the  basis  of  therapeutics. 

872,  b.  And  yet  I  would  not  abandon  any  part  of  the  materia  med- 
ica.  I  would  hold  it  all,  and  all  in  connection ;  that  what  is  good  may 
be  compared  with  what  is  indifferent  or  bad,  and  our  knowledge  of 
remedial  virtues  and  remedial  action  be  thus  extended.  There  is 
also  scarcely  a  recognized  means  of  cure  but  is  hallowed  by  the  ser- 
vice it  has  done,  and  which  it  may  do  again,  in  enlightened  hands, 
where  the  better  means  are  wanting.  It  was  with  such  intentions, 
and  to  promote  the  habit  of  a  critical  investigation  of  each  member 
of  the  materia  medica,  that  I  was  prompted  to  an  attempt  of  arrang- 
ing the  whole  according  to  their  physiological  aspects  and  therapeu- 
tical capabilities. 

873,  a.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  to  be  recollected,  that  many 
remedies  are  cumulative  in  their  effects  when  employed  in  small 
doses ;  while  the  effects  of  others,  on  the  contrary,  lessen  by  use  (§ 
649-559).  The  action  of  the  former,  therefore,  should  be  carefully 
observed  during  their  progressive  administration,  that  they  may  be 
promptly  diminished  or  discontinued.  The  latter  are  not  obnoxious 
to  the  equal  objection  of  becoming  morbific,  as  they  must  be  often 
tncreased  to  obtain  progressively  their  original  effects;  but  much  may 
be  lost  by  neglecting  the  ascendency  of  habit  in  its  aspect  of  dimin- 
ished susceptibility  (§  635,  &c.,  841,  889  b). 

These  two  important  groups,  however,  are  liable  to  some  essential 
modifications.  Mercurials,  for  example,  in  their  constitutional  altera- 
tive sense,  are  cumulative  in  respect  to  most  adults,  but  very  little  so 
in  regard  to  children,  who  are  geuerally  insnsceptible  of  salivation. 
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Again,  in  reapect  to  ageots  which  become  inoperative  ifrom  hahit,  this 
b  often  true  of  them  only  in  certain  small  doses,  and  when  frequent- 
ly repeated.  Tartarized  antimony,  in  its  minimum  doses,  generally 
diminishes  the  irritability  of  the  stomach.  But,  if  carried  to  the  point 
of  nausea,  its  effects  will  then  be  often  cumulative,  and  the  dose  must 
be  diminished,  or  incessant  and  aggravated  vomiting  may  follow  (§ 
556,  841).  Opium,  hyoscyamus,  &c.,  lose  their  eftects,  more  or  less, 
from  habit,  when  continued  at  certain  intervals,  as  twelve  hours,  and 
the  dose,  if  expedient,  may  be  increased ;  but  if  repeated  as  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  as  once  in  six  hours,  or  less,  they  are  cumulative^ 
and  the  dose  must  often  be  diminished.  By-and-by,  however,  under 
this  frequency  of  exhibition,  irritability  becomes  obtuse  in  relation 
to  the  agent  employed,  the  opposite  influence  of  habit  obtains,  and  the 
dose  must  be  increased  to  procure  the  original  effect. 

Many  agents  continue  to  produce  about  the  same  effects  in  the  same 
doses,  administered  at  certain  intervals,  however  long  continued.  Such 
is  true  of  ipecacuanha,  and  those  vegetable  substances  which  are  alli- 
ed to  it  So,  generally,  of  iodine,  and  many  of  its  combinations. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  intervals  between  the  doses.  Un- 
like tartarized  antimony,  which  it  resembles  in  so  many  respects,  ipe- 
cacuanha is  cumulative  as  the  intervals  shorten  below  four  hours, 
when  the  dose  is  a  grain.  The  ipecacuanha  will  then  often  produce 
nausea  and  vomiting,  while  the  antimouial,  though  repeated  at  far 
shorter  intervals,  is  apt  to  lose  its  effect  unless  progressively  increased 
to  an  extent  which  would  prove  emetic  at  the  first  dose. 
'  873,  b.  In  larger  4o8es,  or  in  their  greatest  admissible  extent,  all 
tlie  foregoing  agents  are  apt  to  be  cumulative.     This  is  true  of  the  fre- 

auent  exhibition  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  though  more  so  of  some 
^an  of  others.  The  dose  of  aloes  which  purges  from  the  beginning 
must  be  often  greatly  lessened  at  the  subsequent  doses ;  or  what  was 
originally  only  a  mild  effect 'may  soon  become  a  violent  one.  This  i^ 
also  remarkably  true  of  castor  oil.  All  the  cathartics,  also,  when  ad- 
ministered daily  in  small  doses,  commonly  raise  the  irritability  of  the 
intestine,  and  operate  with  increasing  energy,  though  in  some  of  the 
cases  a  part  of  the  result  may  be  due  to  an  increased  production  of 
bile  (§  ^5&,  h). 

874.  It  is  an  important  circumstance,  philosophical  and  practical, 
that  the  operation  of  narcotics  is  remarkably  influenced  by  pain,  and 
by  certain  states  of  the  great  centre  of  sympathies,  as  in  delirium  a 
poiu.  It  is  fatally  opposed  to  the  physical  hypotheses,  and  to  thera- 
peutical conclusions  from  experiments  on  animals  or  on  man  in  a  state 
of  health. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  the  medical  philosopher  that  pain  has  no 
remarkable  modifying  influence  upon  any  remedial  agents  excepting 
the  narcotics ;  and  of  those,  such  only  as  have  a  special  relation  to 
sensibility  (§  194,  &c.,  891). 

875.  We  have  now  seen,  in  a  general  manner,  that  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  the  vital  properties  to  salutary  impressions,  and  their  inherent 
tendency  to  a  state  of  restoration,  when  driven  by  disease  from  their 
natural  standard,  has  given  rise  to  two  general  modes  of  treatment, 
which  are  familiarly  known  as  the  active  and  the  watching  or  expect- 
ant  (§  853). 

876.  The  acHve  method  consists  in  the  application  of  such  remediet 
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ta  produce  artifieial  imprmsions.  It  comprises  all  that  is  attempt»dl^ 
by  art,  in  a  direct  manner,  to  promote  the  natural  curatire  process. 
By  this  method,  therefore,  we  forcibly  histitute  those  new  patholog- 
ical conditions  which  are  most  conducire  to  the  salutary  efforts  of 
Nature  (§  150,  854  h,  855,  856,  901,  9cc). 

877.  The  system  of  watching,  or  the  expectant  plan,  leaves  NatuiB 
mostly  to  herself;  only  keeping  obstacles  out  of  her  way.  In  its 
greatest  latitude  its  advantages  are  exemplified  in  the  self-limited  dis- 
eases ;  but  there  is  a  period  in  all  dieases,  terminating  favorably,  when 
art  should  surrender  the  case  to  Nature  (§  858,  861,  867,  868  a). 

878.  So  many  evils  have  resulted  from  abuses  of  the  active  method, 
that  great  numliers,  not  considering  that  Nature  is  embarrassed  in 
these  cases  by  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and,  withal,  having  errone- 
ous views  in  physiolr^y  themselves,  do  little  else  than  toatch.  This 
is  remarkably  true  of  the  homceopath,  whose  lessons  from  Nature 
have  taught  physicians  that  all  the  virtue  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  of 
doses,  and  that  a  foe  has  arisen  who  can  be  exterminated  only  by  con* 
suiting  the  philosophy  of  disease,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  although  medical  philosophy  and  a  knowledge  of  th0 
mode  10  which  remedies  operate  be  indispensable  to  the  right  treat-^ 
ment  of  disease,  the  community  look  only  at  the  results ;  and  while 
the  homoeopath  cultivates  his  mind,  there  will  be  no  inquiries,  no  ifi^ 
terest,  as  to  his  theories.  In  America  these  innovations  cannot  pi^ 
vail  extensively,  since  the  conttust  will  be  vasdy  on  the  side  of  ottif 
Hippocratic  practice  (§  709).  But,  in  every  section  of  the  country 
there  are  some  who  are  prone  to  a  lafge  and  indiscriminate  medica- 
tion ;  and  while  this  evil  exists^  homosopathy,  in  its  original  ptaetidttt 
sense,  will  make  its  more  successful  demonstrationB.  Nor  can  if  bo 
doubtful  that  the  tonic  and  stimulant  practice  which  has  risen  in  a  sitf^ 
ter  state,  and  which  still  sways  the  British  profession  (§  621,  a),  would 
yield  a  harvest  to  those  who  suffer  Nature  to  take  an  unmolested,  hoit^ 
ever  unaided  way.* 

It  is  due,  however,  to  trai^  {Jiai  juatitia  rtuU  eahtm)^  that  the  physic^ 
og^st  concede  to  the  homceopath  that  his  hypothetical  views  may  be  di* 
rected  by  an  enlightened  undetstanding  of  the  properties  and  laws  of 
healthy  beings.  Upon  that  ground,  indeed,  his  hopes  can  alone  re* 
pose  \  and  even  his  doctrines  m  pathology  and  therapeutics  ars  a  thou- 
sand-fold better,  more  rational,  more  consistent,  more  conducive  td 
health  and  to  life,  than  any  or  all  the  tenets  of  the  Chemical  and  phy8« 
ical  schools*  With  the  one  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  misspplieA 
philosophy  i  with  the  other  there  is  certainly  none  at  all  (§  892,  t). 

879.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  active  and  expectant  modes  of 
treatment  should  be  mofe  or  less  associated ;  either  taking  the  lead  ac- 
cording to  the  general  character  of  the  diBease»  and  the  particular  oir« 
eumsiances  of  individual  cases.  Having  made  the  requisite  impressioik 
by  the  euitive  method,  we  should  watch  till  atiother  remedial  chanm 
may  be  advantagnously  produced*  When  all  is  steadily  in  the  ri^t 
way,  we  should  do  nothing  but  watch.  Anodier  impression  by  an  a9> 
tive  agent  would  disturb  the  restorative  praeess,  and  mip^ht  so  derange 
the  vital  states  as  to  esttiblish  a  condition  of  disease  which  art  and  na» 
tore  together  might  not  be  able  to  surmoum  {^  137  d,  150, 151,  854X 

*  See  Dr.  Forbss's  << Yoimff  Pbyiic;"  sIkh  Pra£  Lawms's,  ud  UmmdoCmmB^ 
«tt'#  jBeoMwi  of  tbeiSiM,  fM; 
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880.  Having,  I  aay,  placecl  th^  ttorbid  eottditioBB  in  the  rigBt  wvf 
for  the  salutary  efforts  of  Natur«)  but  little  else  remains  then  to  with* 
draw,  in  good  time,  the  aetive  interference  of  art.  Much,  however, 
as  I  have  said,  may  remain  to  be  accomplished  by  what  may  be  call- 
ed restorative  means ;  such  as  a  well-regulated  diet,  exercise,  expos* 
nre  to  the  air,  &c.  (§  855)*  In  protracted  diseases  Nature  may  also 
requira  the  aid  of  tonics  and  stimulants ;  and  this  is  mainly  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  bestow.  They  are  rather,  therefore,  adjuncts  to 
medicines  that  are  curative,  than  positively  curative  themselves.  The 
Same  is  also  true  of  those  narcotics  which  address  themselves  to  exalt* 
ed  sensibility  or  irritability. 

881.  Though  by  the  system  of  watching  we  intrust  Nature  rnnk 
the  cure,  the  active  interference  of  art  may  be  demanded  by  super- 
vening obstacles.  Such  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  when  visceral 
inflammations  spring  up  in  the  self-limited  diseases  (§  858).  In  thes» 
aflbctions,  also,  m  their  simple  states,  general  arterial  excitement  may 
become  so  excessive  as  to  require  the  loss  of  blood,  or  alterative  do^ 
ses  of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.  The  remedies  ara  designed  for  thes^r 
specific  objects,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  arresting  diseases 
which  have  a  strictly  natural  course  and  termination.  The  same  priii* 
eiple  is  applicable  to  all  other  forms  of  disease  ;  according  to  the  na^ 
tare  of  the  contingencies  diat  may  arise  after  the  restoranve  procosa 
shall  have  been  introduced. 

882.  It  is  no  uncommon  prejudice  that  certain  local,  and  even  con- 
stitutional forms  of  disease  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  the  pre- 
vention of  some  apprehended  greater  evil.  This  practice  is  founded 
upon  the  humoral  hypothesis,  and  is  one  of  the  strong  exemplifications 
of  the  ftdlacy  of  that  ooctrine.  The  intermittent  fever  is  thus  allowed 
to  persist,  that  some  peccant  matter  may  be  ooiicocted  and  expelled ; 
ulcers  are  cherbhed  as  outlets  to  vicious  humors,  dec.  But,  we  are 
never  benefited  by  the  continuance  of  natural  diseases.  The  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  them,  the  more  shall  we  insure  the  chances  of  pro» 
loneed  life,  enjoy  an  exemption  from  corporeal  and  moral  suffering, 
and  manifest  our  common  sense. 

883.  a.  In  considering  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  dia- 
ease,  we  speak  of  the  LuliceUiatu,  These  consist  of  the  suggestions 
that  may  be  afforded  by  all  that  relates  to  the  state  of  the  patient 
They  refer  to  the  symptoms,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  its  remote  and 
pathological  causes,  its  duration,  the  habits,  occupation,  temperament, 
constitution,  age,  and  sex  (§  686,  b). 

883,  b.  And  here  we  may  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  Science  for 
one  of  those  summary  statements  which  can  only  flow  from  an  en* 
lightened  and  comprehensive  view  of  organic  philosophy,  and^whioh 
no  subsecjuent  observation  has  improved. 

"  Consider  weU,"  says  Hippocrates,  *'  the  nature  of  causes,  the  na- 
ture and  seat  of  the  disease,  wbat  is  most  suitable  to-day,  and  what 
to-morrow,  what  the  vigor  and  what  the  mildness  of  treatment.  A 
nefflect  of  either  may  be  fiital  to  the  sick.  Reason  as  a  practitioner^ 
and  practice  with  reason*"  '*  Again,  an  important  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  consider  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  various  changes,  and  the  dif* 
ferences  of  their  effects.  Next,  the  winds,  particularly  such  as  am 
common  to  all  nations,  and  such  as  are  peculuur  to  certain  countries.*' 
**  The  knowbdgv  of  disease  is  to  be  obtained  firom  the  oommon  na^ 
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tare  of  all  thio^,  and  firom  the  natura  of  every  individual ;  from  tbe 
disease,  the  patient,  the  things  that  are  administered,  and  the  person 
diat  administers  them,  for  the  case  becomes  easier  or  more  difficult 
acccirdingly.  We  aire,  also,  to  consider  the  whole  season  in  general, 
and  the  particular  state  of  the  weather,  and  of  every  country ;  the 
customs,  the  diet,  the  employment,  the  age,  of  every  one,  the  conver* 
sations,  the  manners,  the  taciturnity,  the  imaginings,  the  sleep,  the 
watchings,  and  the  dreams;  and  how  far  vellications,  itchings,  and 
tears,  are  concerned ;  and  what  the  paroxysms  are ;  what  the  evacu- 
ations by  stool,  or  spitting,  or  vomiting  may  be ;  and  what  changes 
may  happen .  from  one  disease  to  another,  and  their  various  conse- 
quences. Sweat,  cold,  shivering,  cough,  sneezings,  sighing,  breath- 
ing, belchings,  flatus  (secret  and  audible),  hemorrhages,  and  hemor- 
rhoids, are  also  to  be  considered,  together  with  the  consequences  of 
e^h*'  (§  5i  a,  350|,  821  ^823). 

884.  When  the  foregoing  indications  are  subjects  of  attention,  we 
pursue  the  rational  system,  which  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  empyrical. 

The  rational  treatment  looks,  also,  at  the  physiological  states  of  the 
system,  and  considers  disease  in  its  relations  to  those  states.  It  is 
•constantly  concerned  about  the  laws  of  vital  actions,  and  regards  dis- 
ease as  cotlsisting  in  their  modifications.  In  short,  it  proceeds  upon 
the  broad  ground  of  inductive  philosophy,  and,  therefore,  takes  in  its 
scope  all  the  principles  of  medicine  (§  639,  a). 

The  empyrical  practice,  on  the  contrary,  discards  every  thing  hut » 
few  prominent  symptoms,  and  would  as  soon  relieve  the  pain  of  pleu- 
risy by  opium  as  that  which  attends  a  spasm  of  the  stomach.  Such, 
rather,  is  the  common  acceptation  of  empyricism.  But,  it  is  more  a 
prevailing  usage  with  the  ignorant,  and  with  those  who  discard  the 
rational  treatment,  to  be  regardless  even  of  abstract  symptoms,  and  to 
be  mostly  swayed  by  the  humoral  hypotheses  (§  4  b,  744,  821,  824, 
830,  835). 

885.  Symptoms,  however,  are  the  most  essential,  in  their  relative 
bearing,  in  the  series  of  indications.  They  inform  us  of  the  organs 
affected,  conduct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  cause,  and  fre- 
quently contribute  their  aid  in  detecting  the  nature  of  the  remote 
causes,  by  which  the  pathological  is  determined  (§  644,  667,  678). 

A  few  diseases  have  a  particular  symptom  which  is  pathognomonic; 
as  the  eruption  in  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  But  signs  of  this  nature 
are  very  rare,  and  still  rarer  the  strictly  vital  phenomena  (§  682,  b). 

In  the  great  class  of  inflammations,  there  are  certain  symptoms  com- 
mon to  the  whole,  which,  being  more  or  less  present,  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  this  disease,  and  thus  become  a  general  guide  to  the  treat- 
ment, through  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  the  general  pathology. 
That  treatment  is  the  antiphlogistic ;  but  whether  it  shall  consist  of 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  alteratives,  blisters,  &c.,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, and  to  what  extent,  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  amount 
and  severity  of  the  general  symptoms,  but  often,  also,  upon  many 
others  less  uniform  that  may  relate  to  each  individual  case,  and  which 
frequently  mark  some  special  modification  of  the  common  form  of  in- 
flammation (§721,  722). 

886.  Next  in  importance  to  the  immediate  symptoms,  and  as  often 
indispensable  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  pathological  cause,  Is 
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a  knowledge  of  tbe  prtd/Ufotimg  coMses*  This,  also,  bag  been  amply 
shown  in  its  appropriate  places  (§  644,  742, 776,  813,  &c.).  To  these 
causes,  besides  the  more  immediate,  belong  the  innate  tendencies  to 
particular  forms  of  disease,  and,  more  or  less,  all  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired temperaments,  and  all  the  habitual  deviations  from  the  natural 
standard  of  a  sound  constitution  (§  143-147, 561, 661,  &c.).  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  where  there  are  many  remote  causes  concerned  in  the 
production  of  any  given  case  of  disease,  that  a  few  only,  perhaps  but 
one,  have  an  important  a^ncy.  Those  few,'or  this  one,  are  most  im-* 
portant  to  be  known  ;  and  so  of  the  others  in  proportion  to  their  mod- 
ifying influence.  In  the  great  ftimilies  of  fever  and  inflammation, 
there  is  generally  but  one  principal  cause  for  each  modification,  which 
is  generally  transient,  or  may  appertain  to  the  constitution.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  where  phthisis  pulmonalis  arises  from  the  combined 
influences  of  cold,  moisture,  errors  in  food,  &c.,  I  regard  these  appai* 
rently  predisposing  causes  as  simply  exciting,  and  assume  the  natural 
predisposition  as  the  predisposing  cause  (§  661). 

887.  The  great  value,  then,  of  a  knowledge  of  symptoms  and  of  the 
remote  causes  of  disease  is  that  of  conducting  us  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  pathological  cause.  In  formmg  our  indications  of 
treatment  from  the  sympt«»ms  alone,  we  may  ^bct  the  removal  of 
many,  but  in  so  doing  we  may  aggravate  the  disease,  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  patient.  This  is  conspicuously  seen  in  the  bark  and  wine 
treatment  df  those  congestive  fevers  which  destroy  so  many  of  the 
human  family ;  one  symptom  only  being  the  guide  of  practice  in  snob 
cases.  "  Debility,'*  indeed,  is  practicaUy  rendered  the  disease  itself 
by  phibsophers  oif  the  Ionic  and  stnmilant  school  ($  476  c,  487  a,  488^, 
569,  621  a). 

888,  a.  It  is  commonly  a  simple  problem  fbr  the  enliehtened  and 
(^serving  practitioner  to  resolve  the  general  character  of  any  patibo- 
logic^l  condition.  With  this  knowledge  we  are  ready  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain general  manner,  or,  as  it  is  called,  upon  general  principles.  But, 
there  is  something  far  more  difficult,  though  often  scarcely  less  im- 
portant to  be  known,  in  many  cases  of  disease ;  namely,  the  partien- 
lar  species,  or  rather  variety,  of  inflammation,  of  fever.  Ice.,  which 
any  given  case  may  present  Having  found  this  last  important  poiot 
in  the  cases  supposed,  and  settled  the  modifying  influences  of  contin- 
gent causes,  we  are  fully  prepared  for  all  the  details  of  treatment. 

888,  b.  Owing  to  variations  in  the  pathological  state  of  many  caaea 
of  a  common  form  of  disease,  but  where  no  fundamental  change  in 
die  general  character  of  the  affection  has  happened,  it  may  be  necea^ 
sary  to  employ  remedies  in  apparent  opposition  to  each  other.  Bat, 
in  these  cases,  there  is  no  violation  of  principle,  no  inconsistency  of 
Nature.  A  different  conclusion  only  proves  that  we  do  not  interpret 
Nature  correctly.  To  reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistency,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  that  oar 
remedies  cure  by  instituting  new  pathological  states,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain variation  of  disease  from  that  condition  to  which  loss  of  blood  la 
generally  most  appropriate  may  render  stimnlants,  along  with  onti- 
pblogistics,  the  best  means  for  instituting  die  pathological  change  dint 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  die  restorative  process  (§  762-756,  870- 
872). 

888,  c.  There  are  a  few  frmdamental  pointa  to  be  carefrilly  conadU 
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ered  in  all  cases  in  relation  to  the  effects  ef  remedies.    They  refer  to 
the  principles  and  details  alfeady  propounded. 

1.  The  direct  local  effect  of  remedies  upon  the  part  to  which  they 
may  be  applied. 

2.  Their  sympathetic  effects  upon  remote  parts. 

3.  Their  ultimate  effects  after  their  direct  action  is  over. 

4.  The  general  influence  each  remedy  may  exert  upon  the  course 
and  termination  of  disease. 

888,  d.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  con* 
stitutional  principles,  that  those  organs  which  are  most  important  to 
life  are  either  within  the  direct  reach  of  medicine,  or  they  sympathize 
with  such  more  poweifully  and  more  readily  than  do  the  less  impor- 
tant (§  129«  &c.) 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  parts  through  which  we  operate 
artificially,  and  with  which  those  vast  and  important  sympathetic  rela- 
tions subsist,  are  of  an  external  nature,  and  admit  the  application  of 
powerful  remedies  to  their  surfaces. 

And  yet,  again,  observe  that  whenever  no  useful  results  would  fol- 
low the  direct  application  of  remedies  to  other  oreans,  such  organs 
will  not  admit  their  application  without  injury  to  ^emselves  and  to 
others  remotely  situated.  Nature  has  therefore  kindly  given  to  us 
two  surfaces  through  which  we  may  act  upon,  all  diseases ;  while  she 
has  placed  a  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  all  morbific  agents  into 
those  parts  where  the  direct  action  of  remedies  would  be  useless  or 
detrimental. 

888,  e.  I  now  leave  the  subject  of  therapeutics  in  its  general  aa% 
pects,  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  which  I  have  propounded,  and  to  ad-» 
vance  the  rational  treatment  of  disease,  by  investigating  still  farther 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  and  as  that  philosophy  is  mod- 
ified in  its  connection  with  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood.  At  a  future 
time  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  carry  the  same  philosophy  through  all 
the  details  of  the  ^fateria  Medica. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  summary  consideration  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  remedies,  I  shall  make  a  more  practical  analysis 
of  the  therapeutical,  effects  of  certain  ageuts  which  are  capable  of  a 
wide  range  of  influences,  but  between  which  the  resemblances  are  so 
obscure  as  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  errors  which  prevail 
in  respect  to  the  impressions  they  produce,  or  discourage  others  from 
all  expectation  of  ever  attaining  any  knowledge  of  their  operation  be- 
yond their  direct  manifestations.  I  shall  select  such  agents  for  this 
purpose  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  a  ready  apprehension  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  all  others,  especially  the  most  important  and  most  • 
neglected  of  all — neglected  practically  as  well  as  philosophically — loss 
of  blood.  Those  agents  may  consist  of  cathartics,  astringents,  tonics, 
narcotics,  antispasmodics^  arsenic^  Peruvian  hark,  or,  rather,  the  alkaloid 
quinia,  iodine,  and  ergoL  The  last  four  will  illustrate  what  is  known 
as  specific  action.  In  the  Peruvian  bark  I  shall  also  bring  into  view  an 
agent  possessing  two  prominent  and  rather  opposite  virtues,  and  thus  at- 
tempt the  just  application  of  a  compound  agent  to  important  problems 
in  disease.  So,  also,  with  rhubarb,  &c.,  when  speaking  of  astringents. 
-  While  considering  the  therapeutical  uses  of  the  foregoing  agents,  I 
shall  also  indicate  their  morbific  capabilities ;  and,  as  an  important 
means  of  engagmg  attention,  I  shall  dwell  upon  their  abuses. 
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'  The  lidvautages  of  irritanls,  applied  externally,  especially  Tesicantfl, 
will  follow  in  the  train ;  and  bloodletting,  the  first  in  importance,  will 
be  reserved  for  the  last,  that  it  may  have  the  united  testimony  in  its 
behalf  of  all  that  precedes. 

I  am  also  prompted  to  these  inquiries  by  a  desire  to  introduce  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  fever,  and  venous  congestion,  along  with 
my  investigation  of  their  pathology,  &c. 

CATHARTICS. 

889,  a.  What  I  may  now  say  of  cathartics  is  a  continuation  of  what 
has  been  set  forth  in  section  863,  d.  Their  definition  as  founded  upon 
their  most  sensible  and  uniform  effect  is — agents  which  increase  intes- 
tinal evacuations.  But  this  acceptation  scarcely  refers  to  any  of  their 
important  physiological  and  therapeutical  influences ;  which  are  just 
as  intelligiole,  through  the  various  resulting  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
of  which  I  have  hitheito  spoken,  as  the  evacuations  they  produce. 

The  increase  oi  peristaltic  motion,  and  the  augmented  product  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  spring  from  the  irritation  which  is  exerted 
upon  that  tissue  by  the  action  of  cathartics ;  and  the  whole  g^up  of 
the^  agents  are  more  or  less  capable  of  producing  those  results.  It 
is  through  this  irritation,  which  is  variable  in  its  kind  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cathartic,  that  all  the  remote  influences  which  they  exert 
arise ;  and  as  these  remote  effects  depend  upon  modifications  of  the 
nervous  power  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  primair  impres-' 
sion,  it  is  obvious  that  one  cathartic  may  be  speedily  curative,  while 
others  may  be  profoundly  morbific,  in  certain  given  conditions  of  dis- 
ease (§  52,  150,  227,  228,  500). 

But  cathartics  exert,  also,  important  effects  upon  remote  organs  by 
continuous  sympathy ;  as  upon  the  stomach,  and  especially  upon  the 
liver  (§  498).  it  is  extremely  common,  for  instance,  when  a  cathartic 
is  about  operating,  for  nausea  or  vomiting  to  take  pla^e ;  which,  how- 
ever, may  result  from  remote  as  well  as  from  continuous  sympathy. 
And  here  I  bring  the  analogous  influences  of  leeching  into  connection 
with  the  illustration  to  which  I  formerly  adverted  (§  498,y,  g).  By 
the  foregoing  manifest  initation  of  the  stomach  we  see,  also,  how  the 
vital  condition  of  that  organ  may  be  at  the  same  time  profoundly  af- 
fected, either  for  better  or  for  worse,  by  the  mere  action  of  cathartics 
upon  the  intestine.  And  that  this  is  truly  so,  is  evident  from  the  man* 
ner  in  which  we  often  see  gastric  disease  subside,  or  produ<ied,  or  in- 
creased, immediately  after  the  nauseating  effect  of  a  cathartic.  But, 
should  the  same  results  happen  without  nausea,  we  know  from  the 
connection  of  phenomena  now  stated,  that  they  have  resulted  in  the 
more  obscure  instance  from  exactly  the  same  influence,  though  the 
prominent  symptom  of  nausea  happen  to  be  absent.  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  farther  knowledge  that  cathartics  not  only  throw  their  powerful 
influence,  by  remote  sympathy,  upon  distant  organs,  in  virtue  of  their 
intestinal  action,  and  in  ttie  same  manner  as  tne  stomach  is  affected 
by  the  remote  process,  but  how,  also,  this  organ  is  simultaneouslv  ren- 
dered the  point  of  departure  of  other  profound  influences  upon  distant 
organs. 

If  we  now  look  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  liver,  at  the  same 
time,  we  shall  see  that  here,  also,  are  phenomena  which  denote  the 
same  principles,  and  the  same  chain  of  causation.     Take,  in  the  first 
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place,  wkat  10  most  obrkms  to  the  Benses,  the  Ule ;  and  we  find  it 
often  greatly  increased  during  the  operation  of  catharticB.  Now  ia 
would  be  clearly  wron?  to  explain  tfata  phenomenon  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  which  I  have  assiened  for  the  nausea  and  vomiting; 
that  is  to  say,  by  remote  and  oonunuous  sympathy.  This  may  re* 
move  the  embarrassment  which  the  liver  has  offered  to  the  mechanical 
philosophers  as  expressed  in  section  829*  Here,  alto,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  stomach,  we  find  that  disease  simukaneouBly  subsides,  or  is  produ- 
ced, in  the  liver,  and  we  know  that  it  depends  upon  the  same  causes  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  production  of  bile.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
liver,  fix>m  its  important  connections  with  other  parts,  now  radiates,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  other  important  influences  upon  distant 
puts,  while,  moreover,  it  may  yield  important  relief  to  the  brain,  or 
the  stomach,  or  intestine^  &c.,  through  an  increased  secretion  of  bile 
(§  863). 

From  the  foregoing  phenomena  relative  to  the  effects  of  cathaitiea 
npon  the  stomach  and  bver,  we  reason  in  the  same  way  to  the  various 
tesults  which  those  agents  exert  upon  other  organs ;  and  this  reasoB« 
ing  is  corroborated  by  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  of  organic  bein^ 
whether  in  health  or  disease,  as  well  as  by  the  consisteBcy  of  nalaro, 
and  unity  of  design. 

889»  h,  But^  cathartics  often  produce  their  full  curative  effects  npoti 
remote  organs  without  determining  any  alvine  evacuation;  and  this 
proves  to  us  that  the  great  curative  operation  of  cathartics  is  of  a  phys- 
sologfical  nature.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  to  exhibit 
cathartics  when  the  intestine  is  empty ;  and  all  the  good  we  then  ob- 
tain from  them  ^and  it  is  often  great)  arises  from  those  vital  infiuencea 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking. '  If  much  bile,  mucus,  &c,  happen  to 
be  discharged  in  these  cases,  they  are  mainly  generated  during  the 
action  of  the  cathartic  (§  694^).  In  almost  every  acute  disease  of 
much  importance,  cathartics  are  administered,  and  if  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  which  I  am  speaking,  they  are  employed  empyrically. 
When  no  such  specific  object  is  contemplated,  toey  are  given  mer9* 
ly  because  it  is  customary  to  do  so ;  always  excepting  the  humoral 
interpretation  (§  819,  Sec.). 

889,  c  In  my  ArrangemefU  t^  the  Materia  MedicUf  I  have  placed 
the  chloride  of  mercury  and  blue  pill  as  the  first  in  importance  among 
cathartics ;  and  yet  their  purgative  effect  is  comparatively  very  little 
with  many  of  those  which  I  have  loranged  as  the  most  inferior.  This 
was  plainly  done  for  the  reason  that  the  curative  influences  of  theae 
mercurial  preparations  are  far  ffreater,  in  a  general  sense,  than  thoe» 
of  any  other  cathartic.  Experience  assures  us  that  the  arrangement 
is  right ;  while  philosophy,  as  also  founded  on  observation,  enfu'cea 
the  truth  that  the  most  drastic  cathartics  inflict  their  ii^uries  througb 
exactly  the  same  principles  that  the  less  purgative  exert  their  good 
effects. 

We  thus  see  how  liable  definitions  are  to  lead  us  astray ;  and  this 
is  true  of  most  of  the  designations  which  I  have  retained  in  my  Phys- 
iological Arrangement,  and  more  particularly  so  of  those  general  d^ 
nominations,  such  as  demulcents,  revulsives,  deobstruents,  &c.,  whick 
I  have  excluded  (§  729  b,  819  «). 

889,  d.  We  may  make  up  our  minds,  therefi^re,  that  the  m^re  pur- 
gative effect,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  fecal  matter,  abstraotedly  oon- 
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■idered,  is  one  of  the  least  thtt  is  exerted  by  eathaities ;  and  notliiiig 
can  be  said  in  behalf  of  their  supposed  action  upon  the  blood. 

889,  0.  Neveitheless,  it  should  be  steadily  considered,  that  fecal 
accumulations  are  a  source  of  mechanical  irritation,  at  least;  ar^  if 
they  consist  more  or  less  of  fermented  food,  they  also  irritate  in  virtue 
of  their  specific  properties,  and,  in  both  the  cases,  exasperate  remote 
diseases  tnrough  the  same  physiological  laws  that  are  relative  to  the 
good  or  bad  effects  of  cathartics.  It  is  then  an  object  to  remove  these 
exciting  causes.  But,  if  none  ai  the  important  vital  influences  of  oa* 
thartics  be  then  contemplated,  we  should  employ  such  only  as  are 
mild,  and  whose  action  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the  intestinal 
eanal.  Precisely  the  same  rule  should  also  obtain  in  the  administra- 
tion of  emetics.  Tartarized  antimonv  and  ipecacuanha  are  all  we 
want  for  profound  curative  virtues ;  and  sulphate  of  zinc  for  superficial 
action,  or,  at  most,  associated  with  one  of  the  others  where  gastric  ir« 
ritability  is  rendered  obtuse  by  naicodc  poisons. 

889,y!  Does  the  reader  now  inquire^  why  it  so  frequently  happeas 
that  the  best  effects  of  cathartics,  in  diseases  remote  firom  the  intes*- 
tmes,  are  obtained  only  when  they  operate  decisively,  and  perhaps 
powerfully  ?  The  uis wer  is  important ;  for  it  goes  fieir  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  not  only  of  cathartics,  but  of  all  remedial  asents.  It 
is,  then,  because  this  strong  impression  upon  the  vital  condition  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  necessary  to  establish  those  sympathetic 
influences  in  remote  parts  that  may  be  the  seat  of  disease,  which  re* 
suit  in  such  a  change  as  brings  about  their  own  natural  curative  ten- 
dency. The  repeated  evacuations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of 
that  requisite  impression  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  serve 
as  an  evidence  that  such  necessary  impression  has  been  produced. 

889,  g.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  results  which  follow  the  ac- 
tion of  cathartics  may  affect  powerfully  all  organs,  however  remote 
they  may  be  from  the  intestine,  without  resorting  to  the  common  as- 
sumption of  absorption,  or  to  any  doctrine  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
In  all  this,  too,  we  are  aided  not  only  by  our  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  to  all  other  parts 
through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  by  its  anatomical  connections  with 
the  liver  and  skin,  and  by  its  vast  extent.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  most  important  vital  functions,  and  it  is  here  that  the  whole  lac- 
teal system  takes  its  rise,  and  here  is  the  great  concentration  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  semi-lunar  ganglion  and  solar  plexus,  with 
the  contributions  fi-om  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  spinal  cord. 

It  is  owin^  to  these  vast  and  important  anatomical  and  physiolog- 
ical connections,  that,  when  disease  springs  up  in  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  it  sheds  its  morbific  influence  abroad  over  the  whole 
system ;  now  developing,  sympathetically,  cerebral  inflammation  or 
Gongeibtion;  now  of  the  liver;  again,  inflammation  of  the  skin;  at  an- 
other time,  of  the  bladder;  in  this  subject  rfaeumatiBm;  in  that,  scrof- 
ula ;  in  another,  croup ;  in  others,  inflammation  of  the  fauces ;  here, 
of  the  eyes ;  there,  of  the  nose ;  here,  an  attack  of  the  gout ;  there, 
abortion ;  and  so  on,  through  every  part  of  the  organisation. 

Considering,  therefore,  I  say,  the  foregoing  anatomical  and  phys- 
iological relations  between  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  how  diseases  of  this  membrane  may  give  rise  to  disease  in  every 
other  part,  we  may  readily  comprehend  how  it  is  that  cathartics  exert 
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powerful  sympathetic  effects  upon  distant  organs  when  rendered  un^ 
usually  susceptible  by  disease^  And  so  of  all  other  remedial  agenfa* 
internally  applied,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  Tirtues,  their 
doses,  &C. 

889,  A.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  three  principal  advantages 
are  contemplated  from  the  operation  of  cathartics ;  namely, 

Ist  Their  sympathetic  innuences,  remote  and  continuous. 

2d.  The  increased  secretions  to  which  they  ^ve  rise;  especial! j 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  from  the  liver. 

3d.  The  evacuation  of  the  fecal  matter,  which,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  the  least  of  all. 

889,  t.  Certain  cathartics  affect  certain  portions  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous tissue  more  than  other  portions ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar modifications  of  the  organic  properties  in  dififorent  parts  of  that 
tissue,  and  the  peculiar  vitid  relations  of  particular  cathartics  to  one 
or  another  of  tnose  different  parts  (§  134^137,  150.)  These  special 
relationships  should  become  the  subjects  of  critical  investigation,  since 
it  often  happens  that  cathartics  may  be  advantageously  selected  with 
a  view  to  these  exact  physiological  conditions.  The  fact  is  more  or 
less  understood,  but  not  so  the  philosophy.  There  are  some  great 
errors,  however,  as  to  the  facts.  Aloes,  for  example,  is  supposed, 
universally,  to  exert  its  effect  especially  upon  the  laige  intestine,  while, 
in  truth,  its  influence  is  vastly  more  upon  the  jejunum  and  ilium,  as 
abundantly  manifested  in  irritable  states  of  the  small  intestine,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  aggravates  the  general  arterial  excitement  of 
fever  and  inflammation.  The  irritation  of  the  highly-sensitive  anus 
which  has  g^ven  rise  to  the  prejudice  depends  mostly  upon  the  sudden 
production  of  morbid  bile  which  aloes  elicits  by  its  special  influence 
upon  the  liver ;  and  this,  also,  is  a  proof  of  its  direct  and  main  effect 
upon  the  superior  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  718).  But  again, 
we  have  an  opposite  demonstration  of  the  same  philosophy,  in  the 
failure  of  aloes  to  be  attended  by  this  irritation  of  tne  anus  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hepatid  derangements ;  and  then,  also,  there  is  comparatively 
little  bile  evacuated. 

The  great  governing  principle,  however,  in  the  selection  of  cathar- 
tics, should  be  their  known  effect  upon  disease,  according  to  its  seat 
and  pathology.  If  applied  with  a  riew  to  their  special  action  upon 
one  part  or  another  of  the  intestinal  canal,  they  will  be  often  liable  to 
the  worst  practical  consequences  unless  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
set  forth  upon  tHis  subject  be  considered  accurately  along  with  exper* 
imental  observation  of  the  relative  virtues  of  the  different  cathartics ; 
and,  I  may  add,  that  the  more  these  relations  are  studied,  the  more 
apparent  will  that  philosophy  become  in  its  truth  and  importance  (§ 
52,  134-137,  160). 

889,  k.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  philosophy  of  UfOf 
and  as  modified  by  disease,  we  readily  understand  bow  cathartics 
mav  be  greatly  varied  in  their  action  by  associating  two  or  more  to- 
getner,  or  by  uniting  with  them  agents  from  other  groups.  Each  com* 
bination  is  a  new  remedy,  and  a  new  one,  too,  according  to  the  exact 
proportions  of  each  ingrredient.  How  important,  therefore,  a  critical 
regard  to  all  the  details  involved  in  these  suggestions !  But,  there  is 
ne  problem,  I  say  again,  more  diflicult  in  practical  medicine ;  and 
next  to  that  is  the  right  dose  of  the  whole*  or  of  any  single  agent,  and 
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ne&t  in  order  the  time  for  its  repetition,  or  for  the  substitution  of 
Home  other  remedy. 

The  combinations  of  which  I  speak  act  as  a  whole  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  life ;  just  as  the  various  rays  of  the  sun  in  producing  the 
sensation  of  white  light  (§  188|,  d).  But»  like  the  rays  of  the  solar 
beam  in  their  action  upon  life,  there  is  nothine  in  inorganic  nature 
which  offers  a  similitude ;  while,  also,  it  is  worUi  saying,  in  farther  il- 
lustration of  the  whole  subject,  that  the  rays  of  the  solar  beam  never 
act  collectively  on  inorganic  matter. 

If  we  now  take  an  example,  familiar  as  it  mav  be  in  practice,  it  may 
lelp  our  philosophy  as  to  all  other  combinations  of  remedies,  and 
guide  the  practical  band  in  regulating  the  proportion  of  ingredients, 
the  doses,  &c.  Thus,  cathartics  may  become  completely  inoperative, 
as  such,  by  the  addition  of  opium.  Thb  is  done  by  rendering  the  ir* 
ritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  so  obtuse  that  it  cannot  be 
roused  by  the  irritating  virtue  of  the  cathaitic.  Diminish  the  propor- 
tion of  opium,  and  £e  cathartic  irritates  moderately  and  purges 
slightly.  Reduce  the  narcotic  still  more,  and  the  cathartic  irritates 
more  and  purges  more.  Omit  the  opium,  and  the  purgative  effect 
may  be  violent  and  attended  by  great  pain.  And,  in  doing  all  this,  we 
also  variously  modify  the  remote  sympathetic  influences  of  all  the 
agents  which  are  thus  employed  (§  227,  228,  500,  &c.). 

This  is  an  example  for  all  other  combinations  of  remedies  ;  for  the 
same  philosophy  is  concerned  throughout.  We  see,  too,  in  this  ex- 
ample, how  the  combination  acts  as  a  whole.  The  cathartic  and  nar- 
cotic simultaneously  impress  irritability  and  sensibility ;  each  exerting 
its  force  upon  those  properties  of  life  in  the  ratio  of  ^eir  proportions, 
and  according,  also,  to  the  existing  state  of  the  properties  (§  137  d^ 
160,  189,  191,  872  a). 

889,  /.  Cathartics  are  often  cumulative  in  their  effects ;  but  this  will 
depend  much,  as  with  numerous  other  remedies  to  which  this  princi- 
ple applies,  upon  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  administered 
(§  65&-65S).  If  the  interval  be  short,  as  about  four  or  six  hours,  and 
the  same  dose  be  continued,  the  last  may  operate  with  violence,  al- 
though the  preceding  had  manifested  no  effect.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  always  true.  Indeed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  increase  the  dose, 
even  when  exhibited  at  these  short  intervab;  and  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  all  this,  and  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
whether  as  to  dose,  the  nature  of  the  cathartic,  or  time  for  repetition,  by 
considering  the  existing  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  other  con- 
tingent influences,  such  as  jaundice,  &c.  But  here,  embarrassments 
frequently  grow  out  of  constitutional  peculiarities  of  patients.  These 
natural  peculiarities,  in  relation  to  cathartics  especially,  are  often  re- 
markably great ;  one  patient  bearing  far  larger  doses,  and  more  ac- 
tive cathartics,  than  another  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances 
of  disease ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  bloodletting  (§  912).  I  am  therefore 
always  in  the  habit  of  interrogating  patients  with  whose  susceptibili- 
ties in  this  respect  I  am  unacquainted,  as  to  the  quantity  of  salts,  or 
of  castor  oil,  they  may  be  in  the  habit  of  using,,  with  a  view  to  their 
action  upon  the  bowels.  This  enlightens  us  greatly  as  to  their  prob- 
able susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  cathartics ;  and,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  extending  the  philosophy  which  concerns  this  subject,  I  will 
add  that  this  knowledge  as  to  cathartics  will  not  help  us  with  any  oth- 
er agent.    Every  other  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  analysis. 
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There  is  another  and  important  modiBeatioD  cf  the  eumttlative  eflbet 
of  cathartics,  accordiog  to  the  frequency  of  their  repetition,  and  whidi 
may  be  said  to  apply,  more  or  leas,  to  most  other  remedies  whose  ef- 
fects are  cumulative  (^  155-158).  We  have  just  seen,  that  if  cathar- 
tics be  administered  once  in  four  or  six  hours,  that  effect  is  yariously 
manifested.  But,  if  the  interval  be  much  shorter,  the  cumulative  in- 
fluence will  be  more  strongly  pronounced.  This  is  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  modified  state  of  intestinal  irritability  after  each  suc- 
cessive dose.  Each  dose,  if  soon  repeated,  raises  irritability  more 
and  more,  so  that  each,  in  succession,  operates  more  and  more.  But, 
if  the  intervals  be  long,  irritability  returns  to  its  natural  state,  and  a 
larger  dose  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  impression  (§  137  d^  415  ^» 
516  J,  na  €,  54d-558,  857).  The  principle  now  concerned  explains 
the  reason  why  tartarised  antimony  or  ipecacuanha  when  united  with 
tke  sulphate  of  zinc  will  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  latter.  It  is  the 
same,  too,  which  brings  the  permanent  tonics  into  speedy  operation 
when  associated  vrith  the  analogous  diffusible  stimulants  (§  890^,  g). 

Now,  therefore,  if  the  interval  be  quite  short  between  the  doses  of 
a  cathartic,  their  cumulative  effect  will  be  more  and  more  strongly 
mx>uounced.  Thus :  if  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  a  solution  of  salts, 
forming,  respectively,  one  full  dose,  be  taken  in  divided  quantities  ev- 
ery half  hour,  the  entire  Quantity  of  either  will  often  purge  more  act- 
ively than  if  the  whole  of^  either  were  taken  at  once.  So,  if  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha  be  administered  once  in  four  hours,  it  vrill  generally 
fiiil  of  producing  nausea ;  but  if  half  a  grain  be  exhibited  once  in  two 
hours,  It  will  be  more  apt  to  nauseate.  There  are  peculiarities  about 
tartarized  antimony  and  other  agents,  in  this  respect,  which  have  been 
considered  under  the  designation  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.,  873). 

A  common  principle  applies  to  all  the  foregoing  eases,  is  extensive- 
ly ingrafted  upon  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  hand  of  art.  In  the  cases  recited,  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  remedies  we  increase  progressively  the  susceptibility  of  one 
part  or  another  to  their  peculiar  influences,  either  directly  or  by  re* 
mote  sympathy.  We  bring  the  virtues  of  the  different  agents  more 
and  more  into  relation  vrith  the  organic  properties ;  and,  when  that 
relation  is  fully  established,  the  last  dose  appears  to  exert,  and  may 
exert,  a  greater  power  than  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

889,  m.  We  may  now,  perhaps,  more  readily  comprehend  a  part 
of  the  philosophy  which  should  govern  us  where  it  is  mainly  an  ob- 
ject to  remove  habitual  constipation,  and  to  which  a  brief  reference 
was  made  in  a  former  section  (§  556,  b).  In  cases  of  this  nature,  there 
are  two  primary  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  :  Ist.  To  avail  ourselves 
of  the  cumulative  effect  of  cathartic  remedies ;  2d.  To  establish  a  free 
secretion  of  bile,  which  is  commonly  deficient  in  these  cases.  To  ob- 
tain these  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cathartic  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  a  certain  frequency,  and  that  it  should  be  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  cathartic  should  be  of  the  best  alterative  nature,  that  it  may  reach 
the  liver,  and  establish  the  most  favorable  change  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal ;  the  last  of  which  has  been  already  stated  (§  556,  b).  Castor  oil 
is  also  valuable  for  this  purpose  (Paine's  Materia  Medica,  p.  34).  It 
is  plain,  also,  that  the  doses  should  be  so  small  as  not  tojproduce  irri- 
tation ;  for  this  would  soon  result  in  positive  disease.  Tne  most  vio- 
isnt  agent  may  be  rendered  mild  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  dose. 
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It  IS  therefore  less  the  energy  of  the  remedy,  than  its  salutary  altera- 
tive virtues,  that  is  to  he  considered.  In  pursuing  the  treatment,  our 
object  should  be  to  imitate  Nature  as  nearly  as  possible :  that  is  to 
say,  to  produce  one  free  movement,  daily,  in  the  adult,  and  one  or  two 
in  infants.     The  remedy,  therefore,  should  be  administered  at  least 


into  relation  with  the  virtues  of  the  agent ;  and,  as  the  bile  possesses^ 
alone,  cathartic  endowments,  we  sha&l  have  thus  adapted  intestinal 
irritability  to  the  action  of  that  natural  and  now  augmented  stimulus. 
The  case  is  parallel,  in  its  philosophy,  with  that  of  the  emetics  and 
tonics,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  section  (889, 1), 

It  hence  becomes  manifest,  that,  by  pursuing  this  course,  we  shaU 
soon  be  undor  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  dose  with  which  the 
treatment  was  commenced ;  till,  at  last,  the  Quantity  dwindles  away 
to  such  minute  doses,  that  the  stimulus  of  the  bile  and  the  mechanic^ 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  matter  supersede  the  farther  use  of  the 
medicine ;  or,  the  minute  doses  may  now  become  morbific. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing 
treatment,  the  doses  fail  of  their  intended  effect ;  when  some  other 
cathartic,  as  a  little  castor  oil,  or  Rochelle  salt,  should  be  exhibited,  but 
not  enough  to  operate  actively.  Their  active  effect  would  interfere 
with  the  process  of  bringing  the  organic  properties  into  a  fixed  rela- 
tion with  the  small  doses  of  the  more  alterative  remedy,  and  subse- 
quently to  their  natural  stimulus,  the  bile. 

In  all  this  series  of  influences,  it  is  clear  enough  that  a  change  is 
established  in  the  condition  of  the  liver ;  but  a  not  less  important  one 
occurs  in  the  vital  state  of  the  intestine. 

889,  mm»  IS  we  now  regard,  for  a  moment,  the  universal  system 
which  is  pursued  of  administering  active  doses  of  cathartics,  in  the 
foregoing  cases  (§  889,  m),  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  more  days, 
we  shall  readily  see  that  different  results  must  follow ;  while  experi- 
ence teaches  that  constipation  is  not  oflen  surmounted  in  this  manner. 
Too  much  violence  is  thus  inflicted,  nature  is  embarrassed,  and  is  in- 
capable of  instituting  those  salutary  changes  which  we  have  seen  to 
anse  in  the  former  case. 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  intestine  which  fails  of  being  diverted  from  its 
torpid  state.  A  shock  is  propagated  to  the  stomach ;  the  liver  vio- 
lently impressed,  and  natural  changes  are  not  instituted  in  its  action, 
and  a  continuous  flow  of  increased  bile  is  not  established  (§  889,  a). 

It  is  readily  seen  that  rhubarb,  for  the  sake  of  its  tonic  virtue,  may 
be  oflen  substituted  for  the  aloetic  and  mercurial  compound  (§5d6,i^), 
or  associated  with  them,  or  ipecacuanha  sometimes  intermingled.  Or, 
at  other  times,  it  may  be  greatly  best  to  substitute  mild  enemas,  whose 
action  is  explained  in  section  498,  or  again  to  depend  upon  diet,  ex- 
ercise, runnmg  especially,  &c«  But,  a  very  common  error  is  commit- 
ted in  these  cases,  as  it  respects  food.  It  is  not  considered  that  the 
itomacfa  often  suffers  as  well  as  the  intestine ;  and  all  the  laxative  food, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  employed  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  residuary 
matter,  is  apt  to  infiict  a  greater  injury  upon  the  stomach  than  any 
advantage  diat  may  arise  from  its  mechanical  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tine.   These  are  cases,  therefore,  for  a  very  limited  diet  of  those 
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things  whicli  are  easy  of  digesdon,  and  for  the  alterative  treatment 
by  medicine,  exercise,  &c. 

889,  n.  And  now  as  to  life  time,  in  a  general  sense,  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  and  the  philosophy  which  concerns 
it  (§  863,  d).  There  is  a  certain  attendant  of  the  human  constitution, 
as  already  seen  (§  768),  which  disposes  the  system  to  daily  periodical 
excitement.  This  natural  phenomenon  takes  place  late  m  the  after- 
noon, in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  have  considered  its  application  in 
a  pathological  sense,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  that  double  ac- 
ceptation as  it  regards  the  operation  of  cathartics. 

It  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  the  system  is  in  its  most  irritable  and  sus- 
ceptible state  toward  the  decline  of  the  day,  and  that  this  period  must  be 
the  worst  for  the  operation  of  so  powerful  an  irritant  as  cathartics,  and 
more  especially  so  if  fever  or  inflammation  be  present  (§  137,  d) ; 
though  there  is  a  great  difference,  in  this  respect,  among  different  ca- 
thartics. The  most  appropriate  time  for  their  administration,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  is  toward  the  decline  of  the  natural  evening  paroxysm,  or 
between  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
will  also  generally  bring  their  exhibition  in  febrile  affections  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  remission  of  fever,  so  that  their  operation  may  be 
over  before  the  access  of  another  paroxysm.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  inflammation ;  for,  although  there  be  no  manifest  exacerba- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  the  disease  is  under  the  natural  tendency  of  die 
system  to  a  sate  of  excitement  at  this  period  of  the  day. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  the  natural  paroxysm  is  fast  on  the 
decline,  and  this  is  the  roost  suitable  hour  for  those  cathartics  whose 
operation  is  slow ;  as  calomel,  blue  pill,  aloes,  &c. ;  and  if  other  pur- 
gatives be  afterward  necessary,  they  may  follow  in  the  morning  with 
a  speedy  effect.  In  this  manner,  the  repose  of  the  patient  is  not  dis-* 
turbed,  and  is  conducive  to  the  salutary  influence  of  the  highly-al- 
terative cathartics.  These  cathartics  exert  powerful  influences  upon 
organs  that  may  not  be  the  seat  of  disease ;  which  is  particularly  true 
of  the  skin.  Now  this  action  which  is  thus  instituted  in  the  surftice 
transmits  a  curative  sympathetic  influence  to  parts  that  are  diseased, 
and  both  the  impression  upon  the  skin  and  its  salutary  sympathetic 
influences  will  be  much  promoted  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  by  the 
horizontal  posture,  and  by  sleep.  For  the  same  reason,  if  cold  should 
arrest  the  action  in  the  skin  which  the  cathartic  institutes,  that  organ, 
suffering  this  violence,  may  reflect  morbific  sympathies  upon  other 
parts,  and  may  thus,  more  or  less,  defeat  the  useml  effects  of  the  ca- 
thartic (§  514,  h). 

But,  all  cathartics  whose  operation  is  speedy  should  be  exhibited 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  the  irritability  of  the  system  is 
least,  and  sleep  has  had  its  balmy  influences. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

890,  a.  Astringents  are  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  physical 
principles  more  than  any  other  remedial  agents,  and  that  their  special; 
operation  is  analogous  to  the  tanning  process  (§  569,  b).  I  shall  en* 
deavor,  however,  to  show  that  Nature  is  so  far  consistent  with  herself 
and  that  all  the  facts  in  the  case  enforce  the  conclusion,  that  astrin^ 
gents  operate  like  all  other  remedial  agents  upon  vital  principles,' 
whether  they  be  administered  internally,  or  applied  to  the  external 
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surfaoe ;  that  they  operate  by  so  modifying  the  living  properties  and 
actions  of  the  secerning  vessels,  that  redundant  secretions  of  blood,  or 
of  other  fluids,  are  arrested  in  virtue  of  that  change  of  vital  action. 
.  890,  b.  Let  us  now  look  for  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  to  some 
agent  which  embraces  other  virtues  in  connection  with  that  which  is 
reputedly  astringent.  There  are  many  of  these ;  such  as  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  rhubarb,  &c.  We  will  take 
the  last  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  indicating,  also,  its  uses  in  prac- 
tice. This  substance  is  positively  cathartic  in  certain  therapeutical 
doses,  but  so  stimulating  to  the  system  in  such  doses,  as  to  render 
ffreat  caution  necessary  in  its  administration  in  acute  inflammatory 
diseases ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  much  smaller  doses  it  is  adapt- 
ed to  many  chronic  inflammations.  Again,  in  certain  other  small  do- 
ses it  id  a  valuable  tonic,  but  still  conti-a-indicated  by  active  inflamma- 
tion. Lastly,  it  is  a  powerful  astringent  in  various  doses,  from  its 
smallest  alterative,  to  its  full  cathartic  dose ;  operating  under  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  disease  as  a  direct  astringent  in  its  small  doses, 
as  in  diarrhcea,  yet,  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  bowels,  as  in  constipa- 
tion, proving  an  admirable  laxative  in  the  same  small  and  repeated 
doses  (§  889,  m,  mm) ;  while  its  wonders  ceas^  not  even  in  its  full  ca- 
thartic dose — for  now  in  diarrhoea  it  first  operates  as  a  cathartic,  and 
then  shuts  up  the  bowels  as  an  astringent. 

Now,  to  what  causes  are  all  these  diversified  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory effects  owing  1  They  depend  upon  the  natural  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  organic  properties  to  changes  according  to  the  virtues  of  the 
agents  which  may  act  upon  them,  and  their  existing  state  when  the 
agents  are  brought  into  operation ;  and,  secondly,  as  well,  also,  upon 
the  doses  in  which  they  are  administered.  When  the  vital  conditions 
are  aflected  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  under  a  given  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, if  a  vital  agent  possessing  particular  virtues  be  applied,  it 
will  so  modify  or  alter  the  existing  morbid  state,  that  new  and  definite 
results  will  follow.  Thus,  when  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  aflect- 
ed with  that  condition  of  disease  which  results  in  a  preternatural  wa- 
tery secretion,  and  consequent  evacuations,  which  is  called  diarrhcsa, 
and  rhubarb  is  administered  in  a  certain  dose,  this  substance  first  im- 
presses the  membrane  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  an  increase  of 
the  peristaltic  movement;  but  it  simultaneously  alters  the  morbid 
state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  such  a  way  that  the  unnatural 
secretion  is  an-ested ;  while  the  change  which  is  thus  established  in 
the  mucous  tissue  is  a  removal  of  a  morbid  stimulus  from  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  intestine,  upon  which  the  diarrhoeal  evacuation  in 
part  depended.  The  diarrhoea  thus  ceases  afler  the  rhubarb  has  act- 
ed moderately  as  a  cathartic.  The  same  causation  which  determined 
the  action  of  the  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic  changed  the  morbid  state  in 
such  wise  as  to  arrest  the  farther  production  of  the  intestinal  fluid, 
and  the  preternatural  determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowels. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  rhubarb  purge,  or  prove  astringent,  or 
tonic,  a  common  principle  and  common  laws  are  concerned  through- 
out; and  all  the  sensible  results  depend  upon  certain  alterations 
which  the  agent  effects  in  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  tissues,  which  are  the  seat  of  the  morbid  conditions,  or  in 
which  the  various  phenomena  may  take  place. 
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Jaat  lo  it  is,  alsc^  with  the  sulphate  of  Biae,  or  of  copper,  or  ipe» 
cftouanha,  when  they  restrain  hasmoptysis  by  their  emetic  effect,  or 
when  in  smaller  doses  they  arrest  other  hencHrrhages,  or  diarrhcaa,  or 
at  other  tiroes  bring  about  the  resales  of  ordinary  tonics.  Consider, 
too,  the  special,  but  aaalogous,  effects  of  opium ;  which,  in  arrestiiig 
mtestinal  secretions,  or  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  surpasses  ev- 
ery astringent  And  yet  opium  has  no  astringent  princinle,  nor  has 
it  erer  been  supposed  that  this  remedy  checks  those  prooucts  by  as- 
tringing  the  vessels  or  condensing  the  tissues.  Nevertheless,  it  ar- 
rests them  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  pure  astringents  effect  the  re- 
moval of  hemorrhage,  diarrhosa,  gleets,  &c.  And  what  lets  us  particular- 
ly into  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  is  the  coincidence  in  the  effects  of 
opium  as  it  respects  the  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  various  other 
moducts  of  the  abdominal  organs ;  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
nile,  and  of  the  urine,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  diminution  of  the 
diarrhcaal  product  of  the  intestine. 

890,  b.  What  I  have  now  explained  comprehends  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  astringents.  When  they  arrest  the  discharge 
of  ulcers,  or  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  or  of  anv  part  with  which 
they  come  in  direct  contact,  it  is  mostly  by  their  direct  action  upon 
the  vital  condition  of  the  parts.  In  other  cases  it  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  power.  And  here  we  may  look  at  the  coinci- 
dence in  results  between  the  application  of  an  astringent  to  a  suppu- 
rating surface  and  as  the  same  discharge  is  arrested  by  a  tonic,  or  by 
exercise,  or  change  c^air,  &c.  (§  227,  228,  855).     It  is  the  change  of  \\ 

action  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  various  products  depends,  and  J 

this  change  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  a  vital  contraction  of  the  *        \ 

•eceming  vessels,  or  of  the  vessels  of  any  tissues  upon  which  the  1 

Hgents  may  exert  their  direct  effects. 

Other  remedies,  such  as  loss  of  blood,  and  that  one  of  a  negative 
nature,  cold,  which  often  surpass  the  pure  astringents  in  arresting  ef- 
fusions of  blood,  &c.,  may  be  brought  to  the  same  interpretation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  those  astringents. 

890,  c.  When  astringents  ai*e  applied  to  outward  surfaces,  as  to 
leech-bites,  wounds,  &c.,  they  are  called  ityptw  ;  and  in  relation  to 
those  agents  which  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  external 
bemorrnages  only,  there  are  many  which  act  mostly  upon  mechanical 
principles ;  either  by  pressure  upon  the  bleeding  vessels,  as  with  lint, 
agaric,  cobweb,  &c.,  or  by  coagulating  the  bloc^l  which  exudes  from 
the  part;  while  they  also  stimulate  the  bleeding  vessels  to  contract. 

890,  (2.  Astringents  are  another  class  of  remedial  agents  which  have 
been  greatly  abused,  as  well  as  applied  with  little  reference  to  the 
pathological  states  they  are  designed  to  correct.  Hemorrhage  from 
every  pait,  frequent  discharges  from  the  intestine,  whether  watery, 
bilious,  or  mucous,  the  discharce  in  eonorrhosa,  leucorrhcea,  &g.,  are 
treated  by  vast  numbers  according,  uone,  to  the  physical  conceptions 
of  the  action  of  astringents ;  and  those  agents,  therefore,  are  indiscrim- 
inately applied  to  all  the  foregoing  conditions.  Beyond  this  consid- 
eration, the  discharge  alone  is  an  object  of  attention ;  the  disease  ap- 
pearing to  consist  in  this  particular  symptom.  Many  of  the  preter- 
natural effusions  depend  upon  inflammation  or  congestion,  which  as- 
tringents rarely  fail  to  aggravate.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  exhibition  of  £ose  agents  in  these  pathological  conditions^ 
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without  any  tntecedent  trentment  by  other  remedies.  It  is  a  cotawnm 
piractice,  for  exarnplef  to  exhibit  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  some  other 
pare  astringent,  for  a  moderate  hoemoptyBis.  The  eil^fiion,  being  lO" 
fltituted  by  nature  for  the  relief  of  the  congOBtive  state  of  the  longa 
ia  iw4lich  it  originates  (805, 1019),  and  violently  arrested  by  the  astriiH 
gent,  is  coiNiteracted  in  its  great  final  cause.  But  the  astringent  not 
only  inflicts  that  evil,  bat  is  also  apt  to  increase  the  pulmonary  afiec* 
tion  by  its  direct  morbific  action ;  just  as  they  increase  d3r8enteric  in*- 
flammaUon  when  they  establish  the  change  by  which  the  redundant 
secretion  of  mucus  is  arrested.  A  very  frequent  ultimate  consequence 
of  the  former  untoward  treatment  is  tubereulous  phthisis.  This  prac- 
tice has  received  a  great  impulse  in  recent  times  from  morbid  anato* 
my,  especially  as  promul^ted  by  Louis  and  Andral,  and  carried  for- 
ward by  British  pethologtsts ;  who  deny  the  dependence  of  tubercle 
Upon  inflammation.  Nor  can  we  desire  a  better  proof  of  the  import- 
ance of  rendering  all  such  pursuits  entirely  subservient  to  the  demon- 
strations of  living  Nature  (§  756.  Also,  Med.  and  Fhynohg,  Comm^ 
Yol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  743,  744,  748,  780-782,  799). 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  mal-practice,  along  with  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  a  stimulating  diet,  these  patients,  if  the  hemorrhage  be 
•mall,  should  be  treated  by  bloodletting,  or  small  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  blisters,  &c.  These  agents  arrest  the  efiu- 
sion,  and  so  far  they  exert  the  effect  of  astringents.  But  they  do  moxts. 
They  alter  the  morbid  states  in  a  mode  which  Nature  was  attempt- 
ing; while  the  real  astringents  alter  them  for  the  worse ;  though  a 
cessation  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  equally  the  result  of  either  meth- 
od of  treatment  (§  150,  151,  732  h,  733  e,  862-864). 

There  can  be  no  (ound  practice  till  hemorrhage  effusions  are  reo- 
ogiHzed  as  the  result  of  a  secreting  process,  instituted  by  m<H:bid 
states.  The  proof  is  abiundant ;  but  it  is  enough  that  we  witness  the 
eoBsequent  relief  of  disease^  and  apply  ourseltes  to  the  analogy  in 
this  respect  with  what  is  known  of  redundant  effusions  of  bile,  of  se- 
rum, &c.,  and  which  none  can  fail  to  recognize  as  salutary  means  em- 
ployed by  Nature.  These  hemorrhages,  too,  are  analogous  to  men- 
struation, and  here,  as  there,  a  great  final  cause  lies  at  the  foundation* 
There  is,  therefore,  no  more  propriety  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  unless 
excessive,  than  in  attempting  to  mteifere  with  the  natural  function. 

890,  6.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  and  of  other  severe  forms 
of  disease,  hemorrhages  have  been  oden  followed  by  death.  And 
here  it  is  that  hemorrhages  have  raised  the  greatest  apprehension  of 
tbsir  fatal  tendency.  But,  it  is  very  rare  that  it  is  the  hemorrhage 
which  destroys  (§  1019).  It  is  only  a  symptom,  at  this  advanced 
ita^e  of  the  malady,  significant  of  a  fearful  condition  of  disease, 
which,  in  itself,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  is  the  true  cause  of 
death  (§  qq^  863).  The  cause,  therefore,  is  too  apt  to  be  mistaken, 
the  blame  too  oflen  attributed  to  a  kind  effort  of  Nature  to  throw  eff 
the  deadly  weight;  and  Nature  would  much  ofUner  succeed  by  this 
depletory  process  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  art  with  its  mis- 
chievous astringents.  It  is,  however,  always  a  fearful  symptom  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  acute  disease.  But,  bad  as  it  is,  it  should  be 
hailed  as  the  best  possible  event  that  can  happen.  The  effusion 
comes  directly  from  the  congested  parts,  and  if  any  thing  can  relieve 
them,  it  must  be  this  spontaneous  effort.    Art  cannot  now  interfere 
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with  bloodletting.  The  golden  oppoTtanitT  may  baye  been  allowQd 
to  pass,  either  from  ignorance,  or  fear»  or  from  the  difficulties  of  tbe 
ease  (§  569,  960,  964  c).  Nature,  alone,  can  now  institute  the  great 
remedy;  and  here  it  is  that  we  so  often  witness  the  safety  with  whicb 
she  makes  her  wonderful  demonstrations  of  cure,  and  rebuke  tbe 
timid  practitioner.  But  she  has  now  her  own  way  of  operating.  She 
has  taken  the  business  of  rational  treatment  upon  herself,  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  art ;  for  now  it  is  that  quarts  of  blood  may  (low  away 
from  the  intestine,  and  triumph  over  disease,  when  bloodletting  would 
be  perfectly  useless,  and  the  abstraction  of  a  dozen  ounces  of  blood 
would  probably  be  fatal.  These  are  lessons  from  Nature  of  every* 
day  occurrence,  and  should  not  be  lost  even  to  such  as  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  disease,  or  who  may  be  imbued  with  prejudice,  or 
haunted  by  fear,  in  respect  to  the  great  remedy  whose  timely  appli- 
cation would  save  them  from  the  consternation  of  witnessing  a  natural 
outpouring  of  blood,  and  from  the  mortification  of  discovering  that 
there  may  have  been  an  important  error  in  treatment. 

These  are  cases  which  require,  in  all  respects,  a  great  precision  of 
treatment.  Where  Nature  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  cure  by 
hemorrhagic  effusions,  a  slight  error  in  practice  may  be  fatal.  And 
here,  again,  the  fault  is  apt  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Nature,  and  thus 
the  disposition  to  interfere  with  astringents  is  more  and  more  increas- 
ed. Nevertheless,  we  should  watch  these  effusions  with  vigilance; 
and,  whenever  they  appear  to  be  transcending  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  or  the  ability  of  the  system  to  bear  them,  we  should  endeavor 
to  restrain  them  by  appropriate  astringents. 

890,  ee.  Those  philosophers  who  justly  refer  capillary  hemorrhage 
to  a  secretory  process  have  distinguished  tbe  condition  into  active  and 
passive ;  of  which  haemoptysis  is  an  example  of  the  former,  and  that 
which  was  considered  in  the  last  precedine  section,  of  the  latter. 
But,  this  distinction  is  as  clearly  unfounded  as  that  of  active  and 
passive  inflammation  (§  752,  &c.).  Here,  as  there,  the  varieties  are 
nearly  on  a  par  in  respect  to  the  pathological  cause.  The  differences 
which  exist  among  them  are  owing  to  only  slight  modifications  of  that 
essential  cause.  The  modifications,  however,  are  such  as  may  require 
variations  of  treatment ;  one  of  them  the  antiphlogistic,  another  the 
antiphlogistic  and  astringent  combined,  and  another  the  astringent 
alone.  They  are  thus  seen  to  run  into  each  other,  and  they  offer 
problems  where  it  is  the  nicest  point  to  determine  whether  we  shall 
oleed  and  purge,  or  administer  an  astringent. 

890,y!  When  hemorrhage  supervenes  upon  chronic  forms  of  dis- 
ease, it  commonly  happens  that  it  must  be  great  to  overthrow  the  ob- 
stinacy of  habit ;  and  the  triumph  of  Nature  is  often  thus  displayed 
in  the  hsemataraesis  which  is  set  up  by  aggravated  indigestion. 

The  hemorrhage  attendant  on  tuberculous  phthisis  is  a  relief  to  the 
sufferer ;  but  not  often  more  than  temporary.  Nor  can  we  now  hope 
to  do  much  by  co-operatin?  with  Nature,  any  farther  than  to  moder- 
ate the  activity  of  disease  by  a  non-stimulant  diet,  and  blisters  to  the 
chest,  or  by  general  or  local  abstractions  of  blood  where  the  quantity 
expectorated  may  be  small.  Astringents  are  always  pernicious  In 
these  cases,  unless  the  hemorrhage  be  excessive ;  and  even  then  we 
shall  generally  fail  to  arrest  the  effusion  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  a  serious  lesion  of  organization.     These,  therefore,  are  cases 
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wbicb  sometimes  prove  suddenly  fatal  by  tbe  quantity  of  blQod  ef- 
fused, or  by  its  choking  up  the  air-cells. 

890,  g.  Cases  of  the  foregoing  nature  (§  890,^)  appear  now  and 
then  as  consequences  of  badly-treated  pneumonias,  especially  the  con- 
gestive variety,  or  what  is  called  typhoid  pneumonia!  But,  we  rarely 
vntness  any  thing  more  than  an  expectoration  of  bloody  mucus  in  the 
common  form  of  the  disease,  or  even  in  the  congestive,  if  the  treat- 
ment have  been  of  the  proper  antiphlogistic  nature. 

890,  A.  Again,  nothing  is  more  extensively  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery  than  rhubarb,  and  nothing  more  injuriously  (§  150). 
Its  administration  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  views  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  astringents  and  the  want  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease.  As  that  pathology  consists  in  active  inflam- 
mation, it  should  be  manifest  that  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  worst  agents 
that  can  be  devised  ;  since  it  possesses  not  only  the  virtue  of  a  true 
astringent,  but  is  stimulant  to  the  whole  circulation,  irritant  to  the 
whole  mucous  tract  of  the  intestine,  now  morbidly  susceptible  through- 
out its  length  from  the  severe  and  specific  inflammation  of  its  inferior 
portion  (§  137  <£,  398),  and  if  the  agent  arrest  the  discharge,  it  is  com 
monly  by  increasing  and  otherwise  unfavorably  modifying  the  inflam* 
matory  condition. 

As  in  the  foregoing  case  of  haemoptysis,  therefore,  we  should  have 
recourse  to  direct  autiphlo^stic  means ;  and  the  catliartics  employed 
should  be  of  tbe  least  imtating  nature,  and  then,  only  in  cautious 
doses.  But,  they  should  be  also  of  an  alterative  nature,  and  such  as 
will  reach  the  liver  as  well  as  the  intestine.  In  a  general  sense,  cas- 
tor oil  is  the  best  (Paine's  MtUeiria  Medica^  p.  ^4). 
.  If  we  now  consider  that  ipecacuanha  is  the  best  internal  remedy 
for  dysentery,  and  the  best  for  haemoptysis,  and  that  common  table- 
salt  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  latter  affection,  it  will  help  us  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking  as  to  astringents,  and  lead  to  many 
practical  advantages. 

890,  i.  Rhubarb,  opium,  and  other  agents  which  arrest  redundant 
secretions,  are  often  highly  useful  in  some  forms  of  diarrhcBa,  and  some- 
times in  chronic  discharges  of  mucus ;  but  these  products  depend  upon 
various  pathological  states,  and  whether  astiingent  remedies  will  be 
useful  or  injurious  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease 
(§  150,  670-674,  733/).  In  the  simplest  forms  of  diarrhoea  they  are 
more  or  less  useful ;  particularly  rhubarb,  and  that  agent,  chalk,  which 
possesses  no  astringent  virtue,  but  brings  about  the  prominent  result 
of  an  astringent  merely  by  neutralizing  some  irritating  acid.  But 
soda  or  potass  would  not  apswer,  since  these  initate  by  their  own  vir- 
tues, and  still  more  so  b^  forming  a  neutral  salt  within  the  alimenta- 
ry canal.  Saline  cathartics  are,  dierefore,  also  improper,  and,  more- 
over, scarcely  extend  their  salutary  permanent  effects  beyond  the  in- 
testinal canal. 

890,  k.  But,  even  in  the  simple  forms  of  diarrhoea,  there  is  variety 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  which  demands,  in  di^ 
ferent  cases,  a  choice  of  astringent  remedies  (§  150,  672-674,  733 /J 
863  d).  One  variety  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  rhubarb  and  chalk, 
but  aggravated  by  opium.  To  another  opium  is  exactly  suited,  as  in 
pulmonary  phthisis;  and  in  such  rhubarb  may  be  detrimental,  and 
pure  astringents  useless.     To  another  variety,  as  in  some  old  chronic 
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cites,  the  acetateof  lead  aaay  be  beat  adapted;  aodtoodieta  ^bepmt9 

astringents,  such  as  kino,  catechu,  geranium,  &c.,  when  all  other  meaos 
which  I  have  indicated  would  be  either  uaeless  or  injurious. 

890,  L  The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  variously  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  propounded  m  this  work.  But,  the  variety  of  illva- 
tratioQ  may  be  greatly  extended  in  respect  to  the  remedies  now  be* 
fore  us.  It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  frequent  watery  dis- 
charges are  owing  either  to  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tia* 
sue,  or  to  a  state  approaching  inflammation  ;  as  in  cholera  infantum. 
Here,  all  astringents  are  inadmissible  ;  and,  if  the  case  be  cholera  in* 
flintum,  such  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  predisposing  causes  (§  650* 
653),  that  there  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  mild  chloride  of  mer- 
cury in  doses  varying  from  the  twentieth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  ones 
in  four  to  twelve  hours ;  perhaps,  also,  vrith  a  little  chalk  and  tlw 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  along,  to  neutralize  an  acid  and  to  al- 
lay intestinal  irritability.  But  it  is  the  mercurial  agent  which  does 
the  work,  by  breaking  up  the  morbid  condition.  Calomel,  therefore, 
in  such  cases',  is  just  as  much  an  astringent  as  alum,  or  the  acetate  of 
lead,  or  catechu,  in  other  cases  of  a  modified  pathology  (§  150,  151, 
863  J). 

890,  m,  Gonorrhcea  is  another  example,  and  another  form  of  is- 
iammatory  disease,  where  great  suffering,  and  prolonged  sickness,  are 
induced  by  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  as- 
tringents, and  a  proper  discrimination  as  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
pathological  condition  when  the  remedies  are  applied  (§  672).  Th# 
protematural  discharge  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  the  disease  j 
or  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  resort,  at  once,  to  a»* 
tringent  remedies,  internally  and  by  injections.  Such,  however,  is 
tbe  force  of  inflammation,  and  morbid  iiritability  so  strongly  pro* 
nounced,  that  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  at  least  pre- 
mised ;  when,  also,  it  will  be  commonly  found  that  it  has  superseded 
the  necessity  of  astringents.  And  here,  again,  we  may  remark  how 
the  coincidence  in  effects  between  the  internal  use  of  copaiba,  or  cu- 
bebs,  and  injections  of  an  astringent  nature,  denotes  a  common  mode 
of  action,  and  places  the  whole-  upon  vital  ground.  The  frequent  sal^ 
utary  eflect  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  when  employed  as  an  injection  in 
&e  early  stage  of  gonorrhcea,  and  its  pre-eminent  advantages  in  leucor* 
ttea,  go  to  confirm  the  same  philosophy  (§  150,  151).  This  sub- 
stance  has  no  astringency,  in  tbe  proper  acceptation,  but  operates  in 
its  own  wonderful  way  in  breaking  up  the  inflammatory  state  upon 
wfiich  the  discharge  depends. 

890, 91.  And  then  as  to  leucorrhcea.  How  badly  is  this  aflecdoa 
often  treated  by  astringents,  internally  and  externally,  and  also  by 
tonics !  And  all  this,  mainly,  because  the  disease  happens  to  have, 
fbr  one  of  its  symptoms,  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  debility  of  the  general  system,  and  relaxation  of  the 
mucous  tissue ;  a  soil  of  mechanical  exudation  from  a  flabby  mem- 
brane that  tonics  and  astringents  may  condense  and  strengthen  (§  409  i, 
410,  669).  But,  if  we  look  at  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  these  agents, 
imd  the  usual  stimulating  diet,  inflict  their  injuries.  And  now,  if  we 
consider  that  cantharides  is  the  best  internal  remedy  for  leucorrhoai^ 
another  luminous  guide  will  be  obtained  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
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I  the  mode  in  which  astringeDts  may  check,  for  awhile,  thoee  diachargetf 

I  which  they  may  ultimately  increase,  or  others,  in  other  caaes,  succeas* 

fully  and  permanently, 

890,  o.  Let  us  now  consider  the  remarkahle  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain agents  will  arrest  a  copious  excretion  of  sweat,  and  we  shall 
learn  still  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  astringents,  and  their  modes 
of  operating ;  and  thus  he  guided  to  the  only  intelligihle  purposes  for 
which  they  should  be  employed,  and  carry  this  knowledge  throughout 
the  breaddi  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Thus,  then ;  here  is  a  patient  affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  who 
rises  in  the  night  to  shift  his  wet  for  dry  linen.  But  this  inconveni* 
ence  may  be  stopped  at  once  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
opium  will  often  do  the  same.  The  acid  and  the  opium,  howeyer, 
produce  very  different  impressions ;  thouffh  each  currests  the  sweating 
by  certain  yital  impressions.  One  may  be  beneficial,  while  the  other  is 
injurious,  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the  exact  combination  of  path- 
ological circumstances  when  the  agents  are  administered.  In  other 
diseases,  and  where  the  skin  is  dry,  opium  will  induce  perspiration ; 
and  it  accomplishes  this  through  the  same  laws  as  when  it  arrests  the 
excretion.  And,  if  we  now  observe  the  aj^arently  contradictory  i^i- 
losophy  when  opium  simultaneously  checks  the  products  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys  and  increases  that  of  the  skin,  we  gain  yet  farther  light 
as  to  astringents,  penetrate  to  the  common  laws  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  opposite  results,  and  go  to  the  work  of  cure  as  the  mechanic 
when  he  elicits  countervailing  movements  from  a  common  principle, 
or  a  common  power,  whose  attributes  are  known  (§  863,  d). 

The  ve^etal>le  kingdom  supplies  many  astringents  born  which  a 
substance  is  derived  under  the  name  of  Uumin ;  and  hence,  in  part« 
the  physical  rationale  of  their  modus  operandi  upon  living  beings.  It 
is  supposed  that  their  astringent  virtue  resides  in  this  tannin ;  and  this 
may  be  so  where  the  principle  may  be  elaborated.  But,  there  are 
numerous  substances  of  active  astringent  virtues  from  which  nothing 
analogous  to  tannin  can  be  derived ;  such  as  the  acetate  of  lecul,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  group  of  astrin* 
gents.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  astringents  them* 
selves  is  not  due  to  any  coincidence  in  the  constitution!  at  these  sub- 
stances ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  differences  among  them, 
they  may  all  bring  about  a  common  result  (§  150). 

It  is  not  alone  to  certain  pathological  states  that  result  in  redundant 
effusion  that  astringents  are  applicable.  Certain  conditions  of  inflam- 
mation, especially  of  external  surfaces,  are  often  greatly  relieved  by 
their  local  action.  Acetate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  exter^^ 
nally  applied,  for  inflammation  of  the  skin,  of  the  eyes,  &c.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  also,  for  conjunctivitis,  the  mineral  acids  or  vegetable  astrin- 
gents for  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  These  are  active  astringents, 
and  the  variety  in  their  effects,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions,  whether  employed  internally  or  externally,  declare 
their  physiulogrical  action,  Cmd  call  upon  the  practitioner  to  study  w^ 
the  capabilities  of  each  one.  Nay,  more ;  their  variety  of  action  when 
applied  externally  is  not  less  than  what  we  have  seen  from  their  inter- 
nal administration.  The  acetate  of  lead,  for  example,  may  speedily 
relieve  certain  comunctival  inflammations,  when  such  modifications  of 
inflammation  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
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bat,  in  another  case  apparently  alike,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  will  t 
a  better  purpose.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  howerer,  or  blisten,  or  leech- 
es, may  answer  well  for  all  the  modifications.  But  here  is  a  case,  ap- 
parently the  same,  in  which  all  the  foregoing  means  have  failed  en- 
tirely. On  pushing  inquiry,  however,  we  learn  that  in  the  generation 
preceding  the  last  there  prevailed  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  We  ac- 
cordingly resort  to  iodine,  and  the  inflammation  yields  as  under  the 
influence  of  some  magic  power  (§  137  e,  150,  151,  851  b,  863  d). 

Now,  it  is  of  vast  practical  importance  to  consider  that  the  forego- 
ing differences  in  results  depend  mostly  upon  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  the  inflammatory  states  in  the  several  cases  (§  150,  662,  673). 
And  who  can  mistake  the  common  nature  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  the  agents  employed  (§  137,  e)  1 

890,  p.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider,  that  no  two  astrin- 
gents are  exactly  alike  in  their  effects,  and  that  the  property  which  is 
recognized  as  such  may  be  associated  with  other  active  virtues  in  the 
same  substance,  by  which  the  astringent  is  variously  modified ;  while, 
as  in  compound  medicines,  the  several  virtues  act  as  a  whole,  that 
which  is  most  predominant  giving  the  greatest  determination  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  impressions  that  may  be  produced  (§  188^  d^  889  A:,  892). 
This  variety,  therefore,  adapts  these  agents  very  variously  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease.  When,  therefore,  a  pure  astringent  is  only  re- 
quired, such  as  may  possess  tonic  or  stimulant  virtues  should,  obviously, 
be  avoided.  Remarkable  examples  of  this  nature,  associated  also  with 
other  virtues,  occur  in  rhubarb,  cinchona,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron, 
&c.  Hence  there  is  a  great  range  of  choice  among  remedies  which 
may  be  selected  to  answer  the  intention  of  an  astringent,  in  its  strict 
acceptation.  This  has  been  already  variously  illustrated,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  rhubarb.  But,  we  will  have  an  exemplification  in  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  an  infusion  of  which,  on  account  of  its  specific  febrifuge 
virtue,  would  be  exactly  adapted  to  diarrhoea  attendant  on  intermit- 
tent fever ;  or  quinine,  perhaps,  would  be  preferable  if  the  disease 
be  recenL  In  such  cases  a  pure  astringent  would  be  useless  ;  which 
farther  illustrates  the  operation  of  astringents,  as  it  does,  also,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  tonic,  astringent,  and  lebrifiige  virtues. 

But,  the  foregoing  are  broad  shades  of  diiSerence  in  pathological 
conditions.  In  very  many  cases  where  there  is  a  great  approximation 
in  the  pathological  states,  in  many  modifications  of  inflammation,  it  is 
often  important  to  apply  a  certain  remedy  of  astringent  virtue  in  pref- 
erence to  others. 

890,  q.  We  may  now  see  that  certain  astringents  may  be  best  suited 
to  certain  organs  to  which  they  are  addressed  than  to  other  parts  (§ 
133,  &c.,  140,  150). 

But  these  agents  are  so  much  circumscribed  in  their  uses,  that  it  ia 
no  longer  an  object  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  What  has  been  said,  is 
more  with  a  reference  to  bring  these  remedies  vrithin  the  pale  of  med- 
ical philosophy,  and  to  illustrate  that  philosophy  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
prevent  their  misapplication.  Those  which  are  associated  with  other 
virtues  are  mostly  wanted ;  such  as  rhubarb,  cinchona,  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper,  &c.,  and  these,  mainly,  for  the  sake  of  those  vir- 
tues. 
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PERMANENT    TONICS,  AND   BIFFU8IBLE    STIMULANTS. 

890^,  a.  Tonics  may  be  regarded  as  a  counterpart  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistics.  From  the  circumstance,  therefore,  of  the  latter  occupying  the 
high  places  in  the  materia  medica,  we  may  come,  at  once,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  former  are  comparatively  of  very  limited  iniportance. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced,  or  in  the  declining  stages,  of  acute 
diseases,  or  in  certain  states  of  chronic  affections,  that  tonics  can  ren- 
der much  service. 

No  remedial  agents,  however,  have  been  more  extensively  employed, 
and  therefore  none  which  have  been  so  extensively  injurious  (§  569,  e). 
This  misapplication  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  arisen,  as  in  other  ca- 
ses, from  erroneous  theoretical  views  of  disease,  and  mistaken  notions 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  (§  854  bb,  863  d,  892  b,  904  d). 

890|,  b.  In  considering  the  uses  of  tonics,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  have  but  a  very  limited  range  of  curative  influences ; 
and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  they  do  but  invigorate  organic  actions 
which  have  been  reduced  by  prolonged  disease,  and  where  there  is 
either  no  great  amount  of  absolute  disease,  or  where  nature  is  already 
in  the  way  of  the  restorative  process,  or  where  that  process  may  only 
require  an  invigorating  impulse  to  start  it  into  existence.  Such  are 
the  uses  of  tonics. 

By  now  regarding  the  true  mode  in  which  these  intentions  are  ac- 
complished, and  the  absolute  influences  which  are  exerted  by  tonics, 
we  shall  come  to  a  just  apprehension  of  their  relations  to  morbid  states, 
and  be  better  qualified  to  avoid  them  where  they  may  be  injurious. 

890J-,  c.  Tonics  are  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, by  bringing  into  close  apposition  the  molecules  of  which  the 
living  tissues  are  composed,  ana  attempts  have  been  lately  made,  as 
at  former  times,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  by  exper- 
iments upon  dead  tissues  (§  569,  b).  This  has  led  many  to  con- 
found the  virtues  of  tonics  with  those  of  astringents.  But,  we  shall 
find  that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases.  Nature  is  consistent,  and  that  ton- 
ics bring  about  their  results  like  other  remedial  agents ;  that  here,  as 
in  all  analogous  instances,  there  is  no  departure  from  Unity  of  De- 
sign (§  137,  e).  A  few  plain  illustrations  will  place  the  operation  of 
tonics  in  its  proper  aspect. 

890|,  d.  Thus :  on  referring  to  an  example  alreculy  stated  for  anoth- 
er purpose,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  increased  warmth  of 
the  skin,  and  muscular  vigor  produced  by  animal  food  as  soon  as  it 
enters  the  stomach,  are  due  to  the  same  causation  as  the  analogous  ef- 
fect of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  that  both  must  be  expounded  upon  vital 
principles  (§  512,  b).  Those  speedy  effects  manifestly  depend  upon 
vital  impressions  exerted  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
their  transmission  by  the  nervous  power  to  other  parts.  They  are  va- 
riously pronoupced  according  to  tne  exact  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces. The  food  will  display  itself  most  distinctly  in  such  as  have  suf- 
fered its  privation,  and  where  the  surface  is  chilled ;  the  wine  where 
it  is  least  employed  (§  635,  &;c.).  By  varying  these  incidental  influ- 
ences, a  corresponding  varie^  will  obtain  m  the  results.  Employ  the 
food  or  the  wine  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  states,  and  the  same  dem- 
onstrations take  their  rank  among  the  violent  phenomena  of  disease. 
Now,  here  is  the  whole  principle  which  is  relative  to  the  action  oi 
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tonics.  These  agents  produce  the  same  effects  as  the  foregoing  causes. 
They  are  the  same,  or  sufficiently  so  for  my  present  purpose,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body,  and  are  modified  in  the  same  manner  when 
employed  in  fever  and  inflammation.  The  fatigue  incident  to  hard 
labor  is  at  once  relieved  by  nourishment  or  by  wine.  The  influences 
here  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  vigor  which  is  imparted  to  the  vol- 
untary muscles  by  tonics  in  cases  of  indigestion.  In  the  former  case 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  the  animid  frame  have  sunk  under  fa- 
tigue (§  855) ;  in  the  latter  from  disease.  The  food  and  the  wine  in 
one  case  exalt  those  conditions ;  and,  from  the  analogy  in  the  influen- 
ces which  are  established  by  tonics  in  the  other,  we  know  that  a  com« 
mon  mode  of  action  has  obtained  throughout  (§  137  e,  151).  But,  the 
tonic  goes  yet  farther,  and  brings  about  a  change  in  the  organic  state 
of  the  stomach,  since  food  will  not  remove  the  condition  upon  which 
its  indigestion  depends.  The  tonic,  therefore,  is  an  alterative  stimu- 
lant. In  all  the  cases  the  voluntary  muscles  are  suddenly  or  grad- 
ually invigorated  by  sympathetic  influences  propagated  from  the  stom* 
ach.  It  is  the  same  with  the  tonic  as  with  tne  km^  or  the  wine.  No 
sooner  has  the  dyspeptic  swallowed  the  first  dose  of  bark  than  heteDs 
us  that  his  strength  is  coming  as  by  enchantment.  The  tonic,  also, 
like  the  wine,  increases  the  desire  for  food ;  and  if  this  effect  can  be 
no  more  interpreted  by  the  physical  doctrine  than  the  former  rosulta, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  every  odier  problem  oflfered  by  tonics 
falls  within  the  philosophy  of  vitalism  ($  500,  516  d,  no.  6). 

It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to  institute  analogical  demonstratiotts  <^ 
the  physiological  operation  of  tonics,  as  in  fi>rmer  cases,  that  of  astrin- 
gents, for  example  (§  890).  For  ^s  purpose  ipecaouanha  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  taken ;  neither  of  which  has  any  tonic  virtae, 
while  the  former  is  contrsr stimulant.  But  these  agents  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  same  states  of  indigestion  as  the  tonics,  and  bring  about  the 
same  results  (§904,  d).  Or,  take  a  moral  cause  for  an  exactly  simi- 
lar parallel,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  effects  of  some  agreeable  intel- 
ligence, which,  no  one  can  mistake,  has  imparted,  on  the  instant,  a 
keenness  of  appetite,  a  vigor  of  digestion,  and  an  exaltation  of  mus- 
cular strength,  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  for  a  month  or  a  year  (§ 
137  «,  227,  512,  514  h).  Or,  place  toe  same  individual  on  board  a 
vessel,  or  give  him  an  airing  by  land,  and  the  first  hour,  perhaps,  wiU 
have  brought  with  it  far  greater  improvement  of  digestion  and  of  mus^ 
cular  strength,  than  would  have  been  imparted  by  cinchona,  or  any 
other  tonic,  in  a  month  (§  150,  657  a,  847  g,  856  a). 

890^,  e.  As  to  the  extent  in  which  tonics  may  act  as  alteratives, 
lihftt,  as  in  respect  to  all  other  remedial  agents,  will  depend  upon  the 
departure  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions  from  their  natural 
type.  As  in  all  other  cases,  also,  liie  useful  effects  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes.  But  these  conditions,  in  their  re- 
lation to  tonics,  are  not  ofl»n  constituted  by  any  great  deviations  finora 
the  natural  states.  In  most  odier  instances  tonics  are  morbific  (§  1 37,  e). 
If  they  happen  to  be  usefiil  in  active  forms  of  disease,  it  is  a  random 
hit  (§  756).  Their  operation,  however,  even  then,  comes  under  the 
same  principle  as  when  they  produce  favorable  results  upon  chronic 
derangements  (§  901).  Sometimes,  therefore,  when  active  disease 
becomes  prolonged,  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  nSoCted  turn- 
ed a  little  from  the  incipient  pathological  state,  and  under  the  iafla- 
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enod  of  yital  habit,  tonics  will  prove  less  frequently  detrimental,  or 
may  be  so  far  curative  that  we  venture  to  associate  thetn  now  and 
then  with  the  direct  antiphlogistios,  to  obtain  their  mixed  influence. 
It  is  often  i^seful  to  combine  them,  especially  the  vegetable,  4n  the 
form  of  infusion,  or,  perhaps,  of  tincture,  with  the  mild  cathartics  that 
are  adapted  to  the  advanced  stages  of  disease,  just  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  union  of  rhubarb  with  saline  purgatives  (§  872,  a).  In  such 
cases,  they  not  only  prevent  any  prostrating  effects  of  the  cathartic,  but 
are  positively  remedial,  by  going  to  the  vital  condition  of  organs  (§ 
137  d,  150,  569  c).  And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  rhubarb  (§  872,  a), 
we  may  reverse  the  order  of  indications,  and  suppose  that  a  tonic  may 
be  useful  if  it  can  be  prevented  from  stimulating  injuriously.  Ths 
object  may  be  often  attained  by  uniting  a  mild  saline  cathartic,  or, 
perhaps,  a  little  tartarized  antimony  with  the  tonic  remedy.  This 
practice,  in  respect  to  antimony,  is  often  highly  useful  in  the  treats 
ment  of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  tonic  virtue  of  cinchona,  or  quin- 
ia,  interferes  with  the  febrifuge  virtue ;  while,  at  the*  same  time,  the 
antimony  does  its  important  work  as  an  antiphlog^istic  aherative. 
Both  of  the  agents,  in  these  cases,  are  principal  remedies.  But  it  is 
the  febrifuge,  not  the  tonic  virtue,  which  makes  a  salutary  demonstra- 
tion. The  former  is  positively  morbific,  and  may  not  only  defeat  the 
febrifuge  action  without  the  counteractine  influence  of  antimony,  but 
aggravate  greatly  the  whole  condition  of  disease.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  is  a  distinct  exemplification  of  the  existence  of  those  two  oppo-t 
sing  virtues  in  cinchona ;  while  in  the  other  forms  of  disease  it  shows 
itself  in  the  aspect  only  of  one  of  the  best  tonics  (§  137  d,  150,  535, 
&c.,  672,  673,  675,  756,  847  g,  848,  854,  863  d,  867,  889  k,  890  b). 

890^,^1  But  I  say,  again,  that  these  agents  are  never  wanted,  in 
their  relation  to  diseased  states  as  tonics,  in  the  early  stages  of  any 
disease  whatever ;  and,  however  they  may  now  and  then  succeed  (§ 
756),  they  are  generally  prejudicial.  If  employed  in  certain  forms 
of  fever  or  inflammation  in  which  tonics  possessing  febrifuge  virtues, 
like  cinchona,  are  not  indicated,  they  endanger  life  (§  150,  560  e,  621  Oi 
652  e,  662,  847  ^,  848,  863  d).  I  think  I  shall  have  justified  this  as- 
sertion throughout  the  extent  of  these  Institutes,  fiut,  in  failure  of 
this,  I  have  only  to  point  out  the  results  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine 
of  disease,  which  prompted  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  it  has  been  computed  to  have  destroyed  a  grat- 
er number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  the  first  forty  years  of  its 
prevalence,  than  all  the  wars  of  that  sanguinary  period  (§  621,  a). 

SMi,  g.  There  are  great  resemblances  between  the  virtues  of  ton- 
ics and  diflusible  stimulants,  in  their  common  acceptation ;  but  there 
are  also  important  distinctions.  In  instituting  comparisons,  therefore, 
between  them,  or  of  all  other  remedies,  they  should  be  regarded  in 
their  just  relations  to  morbid  states ;  for  in  this  adaptation  can  they 
be  alone  remedial.  We  shall  thus  find  that  both  classes  of  remedies 
are  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  same  conditions  of  disease,  and  that, 
on  account  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  their  remedial  viitues,  it 
will  be  often  useful  to  combine  them  together  (§  863  J,  889  k,  I),  In 
their  proper  therapeutical  acceptation,  tonics  make  their  impression 
much  more  gradually,  and  nbore  permanently,  than  diffusible  stimu- 
lants ;  observing,  in  this  respect,  tne  same  distinction  that  subsists  be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  food  (§  441  c,  890^  d).    When,  also, 
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tonics  are  aaefiil,  their  effects  are  far  more  profound  than  those  of  di£- 
fosible  stimulants.  But  this  is  not  true  of  their  morbific  effects  under 
circumstances  of  existing  disease ;  since  wine,  and  especially  more 
ardent  spirits,  taken  in  any  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  produce  not 
only  their  usual  more  rapid  impressions,  but  exasperate  the  morbid 
states  to  far  greater  degrees  of  intensity  than  any  of  the  permanent 
tonics.  The  principle  holds,  also,  in  chronic  diseases  when  tonics  or 
stimulants  prove  morbific  (§  137  ^  d). 

The  foregoing  peculiarity  of  tonics  fits  them  admirably  to  certain 
chronic  forms  <^  disease  where  the  strong  influence  of  a  long-pro- 
tracted morbid  habit  is  to  be  surmounted  (§  535,  &c.).  Stimulants 
will  not  reach  these  conditions  with  sufficient  alterative  effect,  or  they 
may  act  with  too  much  rapidity  where  a  diseased  habit  is  obstinately 
established,  and  where  long-continued  organic  actions  of  a  morbid  na- 
ture can  be  surmounted  only  by  the  slow  operation  of  favorable 
causes.  But,  in  these  obstinate  conditions,  the  permanent  tonics  mar 
not  act  with  all  the  rapidity  that  may  be  useful ;  and  then  we  associ- 
ate some  of  the  transient  stimulants  with  them,  by  which  the  morbid 
states  are  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  effect  of  the  tonic  remedy. 
Or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  morbid  conditions  are  brought  more 
speedily  by  the  stimulant  into  a  close  relation  with  the  virtues  of  the 
tonic  (§  137  d,  889  k,  I). 

Agrain,  however,  some  of  the  tonics  possess,  also,  the  virtues  of 
transient  stimulants,  such  as  the  cinchonas ;  and  these  compound  at- 
tributes suit  them  well  for  those  conditions  of  which  I  was  last  speak- 
ing, or  for  irritable  states  of  the  stomach  when  tonics  are  wanted,  but 
are  apt  to  nauseate  (§  150,  889  A:,  890  b).  In  these  conditions,  a  cold 
infusion  of  cinchona,  whether  as  a  febrifuge  or  as  a  tonic,  surpasses 
its  alkaloids  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  by  which  the 
stomach  is  promptly  and  gently  stimulated,  and  thus  enable^  to  bear 
the  tonic  influence  of  the  bark.' 

890^,  h.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  now  made  let  us  at 
once  into  the  reason  why  all  the  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  con- 
verted to  useful  purposes  in  disease,  and  why  it  is  greatly  otherwise 
with  cathartics  and  emetics.  In  the  last  instances  there  are  far  great- 
er diversities  in  their  curative  and  morbific  virtues,  and  they  are  far 
more  of  an  alterative  natura  than  such  as  appertain  to  tonics  and 
stimulants.  There  exist,  indeed,  among  cathartics  and  emetics,  many 
agents  that  can  rarely  be  applied  to  any  morbid  conditions  without 
increasing  the  existing  evil  or  engendering  new  ones.  In  this  re- 
spect, all  the  tonics  and  stimulants,  when  employed  in  active  febrile 
or  inflammatory  states,  are  on  a  par  with  the  most  irritating  cathailacs 
and  emetics.  Their  effect  then  goes  deep;  which  admonishes  us, 
more  and  more,  to  study  well  the  relations  of  remedies  to  diseased 
conditions,  and  to  discard  all  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  an  observation  of  their  effects  upon  man  in  health  {§  137  d^  150, 
C62  a,  675,  854  bb). 

Nevertheless,  the  same  principle  of  diversity  applies  to  the  several 
members  of  the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimulants ;  but  it  reaches  them 
in  a  very  inferior  degree  (§  52,  650).  Since,  therefore,  there  are  no 
groups  of  remedies  so  closely  allied  in  their  virtues  throughout  as 
tonics  and  stimulants,  there  are  none  which,  throughout,  bring  about 
results  in  the  treatment  of  disease  that  so  closely  resemble  each  other 
(%S63,d). 
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We  thus  come  to  understand  why  all  the  substances  which  compose 
the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  more  or  less  useful,  and 
that  no  one  of  them  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  Materia  Medica; 
notwithstanding  the  vast  abuses  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
and  the  immense  mortality  of  which  they  have  been  the  subordinate 
causes  (§  569  e,  621  a).  We  are  also  thus  led  to  the  knowledge  that 
one  tonic,  or  stimulant,  will  often  answer  a  better  purpose  than  an- 
other; and  we  find,  on  applying  ourselves  to  an  observation  of  Na- 
ture, that  experience  conhrms  all  the  other  premises.  We  have  just 
seen  an  example  of  this  in  cinchona,  and  it  is  a  striking  general  dis- 
tinction, that  the  vegetable  tonics  are  best  adapted  to  the  prostrate 
conditions  which  follow  long-protracted  acute  diseases,  while  the  min- 
eral, especially  the  preparations  of  iron,  are  suited  to  chronic  mala- 
dies, such  as  indigestion.  Here,  however,  the  vegetable  tonics  may 
be  equally  appropriate,  while  the  mineral  ones  are  not  so  to  the  direct 
sequelae  of  acute  maladies. 

NARCOTICS. 

891,  a.  Narcotics  are  agents  which  affect,  especially,  the  nervous 
centres,  and  are,  therefore,  also  denominated  cerehro-spinanU, 

In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have  divided  them 
into  six  groups  or  orders,  according  to  their  special  influences  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Narcotics  stand  in  a  group  by  themselves ;  and 
the  remaining  five  consist  of  anti^aemodics,  tetanies  or  cerebro-spino- 
excitants,  moto-paralyzants,  genso^pafalyzants,  and  cerebrO'spino-de- 
jfressants*     These  distinctions  are  more  or  less  observed  by  others. 

Some  of  the  narcotics,  however,  possess  also  the  virtues  of  other 
groups,  and  vice  versa ;  and,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  this  com- 
pound endowment,  the  same  agents  appear  under  the  several  appro- 
priate denominations. 

891,  b.  The  most  useful  of  the  narcotics  are  the  great  agents  by 
which  pain  is  immediately  assuaged,  restlessness  subdued  into  tran- 
quillity, and  wakefulness  converted  into  refreshing  sleep.  Such, 
Uierefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  definition  which  I  apply  to  narcotics, 
and  it  is  obviously  relative  to  different  virtues  in  each  individual  sub- 
stance, whatever  may  be  their  resemblance. 

But,  all  narcotics  do  not  equally  produce  their  several  effects. 
Some  of  them  are  more  remarkable  for  diminishing  and  relieving 
pain,  and  are  called  anodynes  (§  194,  &c.).  Others  produce  sleep 
more  particularly,  and  are  known  as  soporifics.  Others  allay  irrita- 
bility and  diminish  vascular  action,  local  and  general,  in  a  more  deci- 
ded manner  than  the  rest,  and  are  called  sedatives  (§  188,  &c.). 

Such  are  the  denominations  in  common  use ;  but  they  are  some- 
what defective.  All  the  soporifics,  for  instance,  are  also  anodynes, 
and  most,  though  not  all  of  the  anodynes,  are  more  or  less  soporific. 
There  are,  also,  many  sedatives  which  do  not  rank  at  all  among  the 
narcotics ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  most  powerful  do  not  belong,  such  as 
bloodletting,  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  of  which  bloodletting 
is  the  only  one  of  much  value  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  that  one 
emphatically  and  justly  denominated  the  remedium  principals  The 
sedatives,  therefore,  which  fall  under  the  denomination  of  narcotics, 
possess,  also,  anodyne  or  soporific  virtues. 

891,  c.  We  have  seen  how  extensively  large  classes  of  remediss 
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kave  been  perverted  in  their  uses,  and  have  yet  to  consider  the  no  leaa 
common  neglect  or  miaapplication  of  bloodletting.  There  \a  no  other 
way  of  enforcing  their  dainu  to  a  juat  consideration.  In  respect  to 
the  agents  now  before  us»  there  is  a  yet  smaller  class  who  are  equally 
unhappy  in  their  estimate  of  their  virtues ;  and»  while  the  Mtimidatmg 
school  exhaust  the  energies  of  Nature  by  adding  to  the  intensity  of 
disease  in  their  peculiar  way,  the  narcotizing  school  do  the  same 
mischief  by  a  similar  neglect  of  the  pathology  of  disease ;  and  what  in 
either  case  should  be  attacked  by  the  lancet,  cathartics,  antiphlogistic 
alteratives,  &c.,  is  roused  into  greater  immediate  violence  by  tonics 
and  stimulants,  or  indirectly  by  other  morbific  influences  which  apper^ 
tain  to  the  narcotics  (§  150,  151).  Take,  for  example,  the  opinion  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  London  physician,  l^r,  Sigmood,  who  says 
tiiat, 

"  Of  all  the  different  cUueet  <^  medicine  we  panteu^  we  may  iafdif 
coneiaer  the  narcotics,  ekUlJjMy,  judiciously,  and  watchfully  adminu'' 
tered^  the  most  important*^ — Sigmoko's  Lectures  in  London  Lancet, 
1836-7,  p.  216. 

The  foregoing  affirmation  shuts  out,  of  course,  bloodletting,  catbai^ 
tics,  all  the  important  and  numerous  agents  which  I  have  grouped  un- 
der the  denommation  of  alteratives,  as  inferior,  in  therapeutics,  to  opi- 
urn,  hyoscyamus,  &c.  (§  854  bb^  857). 

On  the  contrary,  I  shall  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  various  parts 
of  this  work,  that  narcotics  are  but  little  more  than  humble  auxiliaries 
to  more  important  remedies,  and  then  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  cases  of  disease ;  or,  that  they  are  mere  palliatives,  giv- 
ing a  temporary  ease  by  blunting  sensibility,  where  death  is  probably 
inevitable,  and  thus  easing  the  sufferer  out  of  existence. 

891,  ^2.  That  narcotics  are  extremely  deficient  in  curative  virtues 
should  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  a!te  constantly  applied.  But,  even  ibeae  inten- 
tions can  be  rarely  well  fulfilled  by  narcotics  where  much  disease  is 
present.  We  must  then  resort  to  the  class  of  antiphlogistics  for  our 
ffreat  curative  means ;  and,  if  the  narc<^tics  be  summoned  to  their  aid, 
It  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  or  they  may  prove  fatally 
morbific.  We  may  exhibit  opium,  &c.,  for  the  reUef  of  mere  spasm 
of  the  stomach,  to  procure  rest,  &;c.,  where  no  important  acute  dis- 
ease is  present.  But  he  who  should  employ  them  to  assuage  the  pain 
of  pleuritis,  enteritis,  or  any  other  active  form  of  inflaounation,  and, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  chronic  forms,  would  either  most  seriously  ag- 
gravate the  disease,  or  destroy  the  patient  (§  150,  151).  Whenever, 
also,  there  is  any  affection  of  the  head,  or  any  tendency  to  cerebral 
disease,  so  great  is  the  liability  of  narcotics  to  induce  congestion  of 
the  brain,  that  they  are  totally  inadmissible  where  that  organ  is  in- 
creased in  its  susceptibilities  (§  137,  d).  And  then  let  us  consider 
their  never-failing;  effect,  in  their  ordinary  doses,  of  so  injuriously 
modifying  the  action  of  the  glandular  organs,  that  the  secretions  of  the 
whole,  especially  of  that  most  important  organ  the  liver,  are  more  or 
less  diminished ;  whereby  Nature  is  obstructed  in  one  of  her  greatest 
processes,  natural  and  curative,  and  morbific  influences  thus  reflected 
upon  all  diseased  parts,  and  upon  the  whole  organism  (§  862,  863). 
Should  there  be  simultaneously  set  up  in  the  skin  a  perspirable  ac- 
tion, it  is  not  of  a  salubrious  nature ;  and  here,  again«  we  see  demon- 
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straked  the  evils  that  arise  from  regarding  die  product  and  not  the  na- 
ture of  the.  action  upon  which  it  depends  (§  512  b,  863  d^  902  g). 
Hence  has  arisen  the  pernicious  custom  of  depending  upon  the  com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  principal  curative  means  in  the 
treatment  of  fever.  The  opium  still  inflicts  its  morhific  effects  upon 
the  glandular  organs  and  nervous  system;  being  scarcely  modified 
fijr  the  better  through  its  union  v^ith  ipecacuanha«  even  in  its  greater 
determination  of  diaphoresis. 

891,  «.  In  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics,  I  shall  now 
only  lay  down  the  proposition  that  these  agents  produce  their  saluta- 
ry or  their  morbific  e£(ects,  Hke  all  other  remedies,  or  all  other  causes 
of  disease,  and  set  forth  the  proof  in  other  appropriate  places  (§891}  A, 
904,  &c).  The  principle  involved  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
all  physiological  nets  relative  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and 
supported  by  all  the  well-ascertained  fects'in  medicine,  that  it  ena- 
bles us  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  opi* 
um  administered  by  the  stomach  will  afford  mure  roUef  to  one  man 
than  fifty  drops  will  to  another,  or  how  that  one  drop  of  laudanum  will 
do  more  injury  in  the  former  casb,  than  fifty  will  in  the  latter,  whero 
the  conditions  of  disease  are  exactly  alike,  but  where  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  advanced  expounds  the  difference  in  effects  upon  natu- 
ral physiological  differences  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  individu- 
als,— -just  as  common  sense  does  when  an  oyster  is  nutritious  to  most 
people,  but  poisonous  to  a  few  (§  101,  447,  585,  904  h). 

The  failure  of  narcotics  to  produce  the  same  effects  when  applied 
to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  as  upon  its  expanded  extremities  is  a  promi- 
nent fact  in  humoralism,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  doctrine 
of  temedial  eflfect  by  absorption.  The  fallacy  of  the  whole  philoso- 
phy is  indicatud  in  other  places  (§  826,  if,  &c.). 

891,  y!  The  effects  of  narcotics  generally  decrease,  respectively, 
when  frequently  repeated,  or  when  habitually  employed  at  more  dis- 
tant intervals  (§  558,  a).  But  the  organic  properties,  as  in  dieir  rela- 
tion to  all  vital  stimuli,  whethep  remedial  or  morbific,  maintain  about 
their  usual  susceptibility  to  all  narcotics  except  the  one  in  use ;  and 
it  is  therefore  often  advantageous  to  change  mim  one  to  another,  or 
to  employ  two  or  more  in  combination  (§  150, 151, 650,  889  k).  And 
here  I  may  remark  how  a  single  fact  proves  that  remedies  operate 
upon  the  system  at  large  bv  sympathy. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  that  an  admirable  variety  of  virtues  apper- 
tains to  many  of  the  diflforent  members  of  each  group  of  remedies,  by 
which  they  are  extensively  adapted  to  various  pathological  conditions 
that  approximate  each  other,  but  which  are  marked  by  such  differen- 
ces that,  were  each  group  composed  of  only  one  or  two  agents,  we 
should  be  constantly  baffled  in  the  treatment  of  disease  (§  889,  k). 
And,  how  vastly,  in  this  respect,  has  the  Materia  Medica  been  im- 
proved in  recent  times  by  simplifying  certain  substances  of  compound 
virtues,  attended,  also,  with  much  excrementitious  matter ;  as  m  the 
examples  of  many  alkaloids,  iodine,  Sec. !  Opium,  for  instance,  is  gen- 
erally inadmissible  in  inflammations,  unless  to  moderate  irritability 
of  the  intestine,  in  muco-enteritis,  or  of  the  lungs,  in  pneumonia,  or 
after  the  disease  as  affecting  some  other  parts  shall  have  been  subdu- 
ed by  bloodletting,  cathaitics,  dec.  But  morphia  may  be  very  ajppio- 
priate  when  opium  itself  would  be  detrimental  (§  863,  d). "  It  nei« 
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ther,  however,  be  admissible,  we  possess  in  byoscyamus,  or  coniam, 
or  lactucarium,  or  lupuliQ^  or  churrus,  &c,  substitutes  which  may  be 
often  employed  with  advantage.  So,  again,  belladonna,  aconite,  stra- 
monium, render,  each  one,  their  peculiar  services  in  certain  painful 
affections,  or  other  conditions  of  disease,  or  subserve  some  purpose 
in  surgery.  As  these  last  three,  however,  possess  no  soporific  virtue, 
but  lead  tp  sleep  by  assuaging  pain  and  imtability,  they  are  included 
in  my  arrangement  of  narcotics  upon  that  principle  of  indirect  effect. 

891,  ^.  The  most  extensively  useful  oTOct  of  narcotics  is  that  of 
procuring  sleep  ;  so  great  is  the  tendency  to  wakefulness  in  diseases, 
and  so  pernicious  is  its  presence.  This,  too,  depends  greatly  upon 
age ;  children  requiring  a  great  amount  of  sleep,  while  four  or  six 
hours  will  commonly  answer  for  manhood  and  more  advanced  age. 
This  is  for  disease.  Rather  more  than  the  maximum  is  wanted  in 
health.  The  law  of  adaptation  comes,  here,  into  operation,  in  morbid 
states,  as  with  all  things  else  (§  137,  847  g,  848,  859,  863  d,  870  aa). 

But,  before  the  administration  of  narcotics  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing sleep,  we  should  look  well  to  the  cause  of  the  wakefulness; 
for  the  loss  of  blood,  or  a  cathartic,  or  an  emetic,  or  greater  abstinence 
from  food,  &c.,  may  be  the  appropriate  means.  When,  however,  nar- 
cotics are  adapted,  their  effect  is  peculiarly  happy,  not  only  in  reliev- 
ing and  aiding  Nature,  but  in  promoting  the  operation  of  other  reme- 
dies (§  137  J,  150). 

891,  A.  We  are  often  required  to  witness  an  obstinate  wakefulness, 
arising  more  from  anxiety,  or  other  affections  of  the  mind,  than  ftx>m 
the  disease  itself;  and  when  the  day  comes,  the  first  glance  of  the  eye 
upon  the  sunken  or  ghastly  features  of  the  patient  may  awaken  ap- 

Srehensions  for  which  there  is  no  just  foundation.  Now  let  the  win- 
ow-shutters  be  closed,  exclude  all  unnecessary  attendants,  let  the 
nurae  be  seated  quietly  in  a  chair,  lay  aside  medicine  and  even  food, 
take  down  the  bed-curtains,  ventilate  the  room,  but  not  from  a  win- 
dow that  may  throw  a  blast  upon  the  patient,  graduate  the  bed-clnthes 
to  his  sensations,  moderate  or  put  out  the  fire,  and  if  the  patient  have 
not  rested  when  ni^ht  comes  on  again,  give  him  an  anodyne  narcotic, 
keep  all  things  quiet,  and,  at  our  morning  call,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
understand  the  reason  why  narcotics  are  so  improperly  administered 
when  wakefulness  arises  from  profound  disease,  perhaps  of  the  brain, 
or  when  sleep  is  ample,  but  pain  and  suffering  call  for  a  relief  that 
narcotics  may  not  yield.  It  is  the  delightful  effect  of  these  agents,  in 
the  case  which  I  have  just  supposed,  and  where  preliminary  means 
for  tranquilizing  the  system  have  been  adopted,  that  often  leads  the 
inattentive  observer  of  the  pathology  of  disease  to  their  indiscriminate 
use  ;  and  his  blindness  is  frequently  such,  and  so  great  may  be  the 
quiet  and  insensibility  that  the  narcotics  produce,  that  the  patient 
may  drop  into  the  grave  without  raising  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
doomed  oy  the  narcotic. 

What  1  have  just  said  of  quiet,  darkness,  &;c.,  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant auxiliaries  to  soporifics,  and  should  be  carefully  directed. 
They  are  causes,  too,  which  should  awaken  attention  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  active  i^emedies,  whereby  the  necessity  of  the  latter  will 
be  greatly  diminished.  Choose,  also,  the  night,  v^en  possible,  for 
die  exhibition  of  anodynes ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  greater  stillness 
than  the  day,  but  because  this  is  the  natural  time  ft>r  sleep  (§  137,  e). 
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891,  i.  The  next  great  use  of  narcotics,  in  an  absolute  remedial 
sense,  relates  to  their  power  of  diminishing  the  irritability  of  disease ; 
whether  local  or  general  (§  188,  &c.). 

Irritability  is  augmented  in  inflammations,  and  it  may  be  important 
to  allay  it  by  narcotics ;  not  only  to  enable  Nature  to  take  on  the  cure, 
but  to  prevent  the  undue  action  of  exciting  causes  (§  137  d,  150, 
645  c,  855).  Thus,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  exhibit  morphia  in  pneu- 
monia, after  bloodletting ;  by  which  the  cough  may  be  more  immedi- 
ately assuaged  than  by  the  loss  of  blood.  But  narcotic  means  are 
more  admissible,  and  far  more  usefal  in  inflammations  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucous  tissue,  than  of  any  other  organ.  Here,  too,  in  vuious  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  narcotics  may  often  precede  adnrantageously 
the  administration  of  cathartics,  or  be  associated  with  them ;  and,  in 
a  general  sense,  hyoscyamus  is  by  far  the  best.  In  this  case  we  lessen 
the  irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  thus  prevent  the 
cathartic  from  doing  mischief  to  the  part  (§  889,  k).  So,  also,  in  dys- 
entery, opiates  are  often  given  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  part  in- 
flamed ;  even  when  no  other  internal  remedy  may  be  employed.  Or, 
it  may  be  to  prevent  any  irritation  from  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  calomel,  &c.  But  when  opiates  are  employed  in  sucn  afiections, 
the  doses  should  be  small,  and  repeated,  if  necessary.  Larger  ones 
prove  morbific.  In  serous  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  on  die  other 
hand,  they  are  entirely  inadmissible  (§  137,  h,  &c.).  But,  it  not  nn- 
frequently  happens,  that  active  inflammation  seated  in  some  circum- 
scribed part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  induces  spasmodic  action 
in  the  contiguous  muscular  portion,  which  cathartics  never  fail  to  ag- 
grravate.  In  these  cases,  a  moderate  dose  of  opium  may  relieve  the 
spasm,  and  result  in  free  dejections.  Hence  opium,  with  some,  has 
been  actually  supposed  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  cathartics. 

Nevertheless,  opium  should  be  always  cautiously  exhibited  in  all 
cases  of  the  foregoing  nature ;  but,  veith  this  reservation,  they  are  like- 
ly to  prove  highly  salutary  in  very  many  instances.  But,  it  is,  in  all 
such  instances,  only  a  subordinate  agent ;  and  it  will  be  often  far  bet- 
ter to  accomplish  our  purpose  of  obviating  the  apprehended  bad  ef- 
fects of  a  cathartic,  or  any  other  remedy  that  may  oe  likely  to  irritate 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  by  the  general  or  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  or  by  vesicating  the  abdomen.  It  should  never  be  overlooked, 
that  the  most  that  is  accomplished,  in  such  cases,  by  opium,  or  other 
narcotics,  is  that  of  diminishing  irritability ;  while  the  other  means 
produce  great  remedial  eflects. 

At  other  times,  morbid  irritability  may  be  general ;  but  this  is  com- 
monly attended  by  restlessness,  and  watchfulness.  We  then  employ 
narcotics  with  the  double  intention. 

891,  A;.  Next  in  order  comes  ^t«i,  depending  on  exalted  or  morbid 
sensibility.  This  might  appear  to  call  more  ft^quently  and  imperious- 
ly for  narcotics  than  wakefulness  or  the  irritability  of  disease.  But  it 
is  otherwise ;  though  it  is  for  the  relief  of  pain  that  narcotics  are  most 
abused,  and  where  they  do  their  greatest  injury.  Whether  they  will 
be  now  beneficial,  will  depend  upon  the  cause  of  the  pain,  its  seat,  and 
other  circumstances.  If  owing  to  active  inflammation,  they  will  be 
likely  to  aggravate  the  disease  in  most  parts,  but  not  in  all.  And  here 
we  learn  the  vast  importance  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  special 
vital  endowments  of  the  different  tissues,  and  of  a  studious  reference 
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to  tho  toat  of  disease,  w  well  as  a  critical  examinatioii  of  the  attend- 
ant symptoms,  since  the  paia  of  mucous  and  serous  inflammation  of 
the  intestine  may  be  exactly  the  same,  and  opiates  curative  in  die 
former,  but  certainly  fatal  in  the  latter  (f  133,  &c,  160,  685,  686). 
Here,  too,  in  the  mucous  tissue,  they  accomplish  the  double  purpose 
of  reducing  irritability  as  well  as  sensibility  (§  150, 188, 194).  In  the 
other  case,  or  that  of  serous  inflammation  of  all  parts,  if  they  render 
sensibility  obtuse,  they  increase  and  otherwise  injuriously  modify  die 
irritability  of  the  part,  and  thus  aggravate  the  disease.  In  the  same 
general  sense,  also,  opiates  are  more  or  less  suited  to  inflammatory 
states  of  the  whole  mucous  system. 

891,  L  But,  the  great  agent  for  the  relief  of  pain  attendant  on  active 
inflammation  of  any  tissue  is  bloodletting ;  and  this,  particulariy,  when 
the  disease  afiects  any  great  vital  organ.  In  a  seneral  sense,  also,  the 
less  important  the  part,  the  safer  will  narcotics  be  in  inflammatory  af^ 
fections,  whether  acute  or  chronic ;  though,  in  these  cases,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  oontra-indicated  bv  obscure  conditions  of 
disease  in  the  complex  and  great  organs  of  lira  (§  150,  689  I,  863  J). 
And  here  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  the  ^''ga'^  <^^^  important  to  li& 
are  flu-  from  being  most  liable  to  pain.  This  is  true  ot  the  lungs,  in 
pneumonia;  and  the  liver,  also,  is  but  little  subject  to  pain  in  any  of 
Its  diseases,  while  the  pleura,  or  peritoneum,  or  thecal  membranes, 
the  ligaments,  &c.,  are  never  much  inflamed  without  mat  attendant 
sufiertDg.  The  urinary  and  generative  organs  are  liable  to  very  pain* 
fill  afiections ;  and  here,  most  happily,  narcotics  are  very  often  aumia* 
sible  in  their  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  So,  also,  they  afford  im* 
menae  temporary  relief  in  pain  of  the  stone.  They  operate  like  a 
charm  in  cramp  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  suffering  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a  gall-stone  along  the  ductus  choledocus.  In  these  last 
oases  the  narcotic  is  directly  curative  by  relieving  spasm. 

Whea  pain  attends  chronic  affections,  narcotics  may  be  adminis* 
tered  with  less  hesitation ;  but  still  with  a  careful  reference  to  the  seat 
and  nature  of  the  disease*  They  are  of  the  greatest  value,  as  pallia* 
tives,  in  the  pain  of  cancerous  affections,  and  generally  for  the  suffer* 
ing  attendant  on  the  chronic  maladies  of  most  parts  that  have  not  strong 
sympathetic  relations  to  important  organs  (§  725,  859  b). 

891,  m.  It  may  be  said,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject, 
that  pain  is  very  rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  but  may  increase  the  K>roe 
of  such  as  may  be  present  But,  even  in  these  cases,  the  aggravation 
of  disease  is  owing  more  to  the  general  disturbance  inflicted,  and  to 
privation  of  sleep,  than  to  an^  direct  influences  upon  the  part  affected. 
Chreat  suffering  may  exist  without  disturbing  even  the  action  of  the 
heart,  if  the  subject  be  firm  of  endurance.  If  the  general  circulation 
be  disturbed  as  the  apparent  consequence  of  pain,  it  is  moral  emotion, 
not  the  pain,  which  produces  the  phenomenon  ^§  167^1  note).  Indeed, 
the  true  philosophy  of  life  conducts  us  to  the  above  conclusion,  sinoe 
the  property  upon  which  pain  depends  is*  not  an  element  in  the  organ* 
ic  functions  (§  194,  &c.).  In  the  foregoing  manner,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  mental  emotions  it  produces,  pain  may  aggra* 
Tate  or  develop  an  attack  of  disease ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
the  cerebro-spmal  axis  that  it  increases  disease  without  the  interven* 
tion  of  the  passions. 

The  power  of  endurance,  and,  therefore,  the  degrees  of  injury  which 
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paiD  may  inflict,  depend  greatly  upon  temperament,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  constitution  as  arising  from  disease,  habits,  culture  of 
mind,  &c.,  and  these  contingencies  afiect,  also,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
vital  states.  Much,  too,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  pain ;  and  the 
kind,  also,  has  its  important  influence  in  directing  the  treatment 

891,  M.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sympathies,  the  patient  is  often 
liable  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  seat  of  pain ;  and  an  inattentive  or 
ignorant  physician  may  be  thus  led  into  the  greatest  mistakes  (§  526  d^ 
891i  b).  Diseases  of  the  liver,  for  example,  give  rise  to  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  which  opium  may  relieve,  while  it  would  aggravate  the 
hepatic  affection.  Or,  if  he  apply  a  blister,  or  other  agents,  to  the  shoul- 
der, they  will  be  useless,  but,  if  placed  over  the  seat  of  the  liver, 
they  will  be  more  or  less  likely  to  relieve  the  remote  sympathetic  af- 
fection. This,  also,  enlightens  us  as  to  the  importance  of  addressing 
our  remedies,  in  all  cases,  mainly  to  the  organs  upon  which  sympa- 
thetic developments  depend,  and  where  they  may  remain  under  Uie  m- 
fluence  of  the  primary  afiection  (§  689  I,  906). 

891,  o.  We  see,  therefore,  that  blisters  are  among  the  great  means 
of  assuaging  pain ;  but,  like  bloodletting,  they  operate  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner  fh)m  narcotics. 

There  are,  also,  other  agents  not  of  the  class  of  narcotics,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  control  over  the  pain  of  particular  modifications 
of  inflammation,  such  as  colchicum,  guaiacum,  &c. 

Hence  we  see,  more  and  more,  the  uncertainty  of  pain  as  a  guide 
to  treatment,  and  that  our  remedies  should  be  mainly  determined  by 
other  considerations.  Nor  will  I  neglect  the  opportunity  of  saying 
how  deeply  all  this  subject  relative  to  pain,  wakefulness,  &c.,  and  the 
counteractmg  influences  of  the  narcotics,  should  impress  us  with  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  and  physical  philosophy  of  natural  and  morbid 
processes.  From  what  we  have  seen,  too,  of  the  great  variety  of 
means  by  which  pain  may  be  assuaged,  we  come  to  an  unhesitating 
conclusion  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics. 

891,  ^.  There  is  one  agent  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is  often  very 
remarkable  for  the  relief  which  it  affi>rds  in  tranquilizing  restlessness, 
allaying  pain,  and  in  procuring  sleep ;  while  it  has  also  the  ereat  ad- 
vantage of  being  generally  free  from  objection.  This  is  the  warm 
bath ;  or  analogous  means  in  die  form  of  warm  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices. By  these  means  intestinal  pains,  strangury^  the  intense  sufiering 
from  sprains,  painful  menstruation,  &c.,  are  frequentlv  dissipated  at 
once.  Again,  refreshing  sleep  may  be  oflen  induced  by  the  warm 
bath,  when  narcotics  fail,  or  would  be  injurious  (§  150,  863  d).  These 
agents  are  also  curative  in  a  direct  manner ;  but  variously  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  affection  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed. 
The  bath  at  105°  or  110°  F.  frequently,  perhaps  daily  applied,  es- 
tablishes such  impressions  upon  the  skin  that  highly  salutary  influen- 
ces are  often  reflected  upon  some  chronic  forms  of  hepatic  and  intes- 
tinal disease. 

As  farther  illustrative  of  the  remedial  nature  of  narcotics  in  reliev- 
ing pain,  and  as  contributing  to  many  general  objects  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  life,  I  may  advert  to  the  manner  in  whicn  certain  afl*ections 
of  the  mind  arrest  intense  suffering,  remove  wakefulness,  &c.  This 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  sudden  subsidence  of  toothache  when  the 
dentist  is  expected,  and  in  the  relief  which  follows  the  exercise  of 
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charms,  &c.  Certain  sounds,  also,  by  awakening  agreeable  emo- 
tions, produce  similar  results ;  as  variously  observed  in  the  effects  of 
music,  the  monotonous  bubbling  of  the  brook,  the  clanking  of  ma- 
chinery, the  rocking  of  the  cradle,  &c.  (§  137  e,  150,  151,  227). 

891,  q.  Narcotics  are  generally  directly  sedative,  though  there  is 
sometimes  a  temporary  excitement  of  the  general  circulation.  But, 
their  great  effect,  and  which  is  positively  conclusive  of  their  sedative 
action,  consists  in  lessening  irritability  and  sensibility  in  a  direct  man- 
ner. Nevertheless,  opium  is  considered  by  many  as  the  most  power- 
ful stimulant;  which  shows  the  importance  of  correct  views  in  the 
philosophy  of  life. 

891,  r.  Narcotics  generally  produce  their  effects  with  rapidity,  so 
that  when  their  repetition  is  indicated  for  immediate  purposes,  the 
interveninc^  time  need  not  be  long.  And  this  leads  me  to  advert  to 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  pain  often  counteracts  the  sedative 
effect  of  narcotics,  and  enables  the  patient  to  bear  a  quantity  that 
would  be  fatal  in  health.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  even  be- 
yond the  compass  of  the  physiologist ;  nearly  as  much  so  as  that  of 
sleep  (§137  <?,  150,  161,  175  c,  500  n). 

Certain  special  affections  of  the  nervous  system  also  counteract  the 
usual  effects  of  narcotics  in  an  astonishing  manner ;  as  seen  in  deliri- 
um of  drunkenness. 

891,  «.  Finally,  habit,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  is  very  re- 
markable. Instances  are  authenticated  in  which  the  habitual  use  of 
opium  has  enabled  individuals  to  carry  it  to  the  extent,  daily,  of  more 
than  three  hundred  grains.  Solidism  and  vitalism  point  to  corre- 
spondence between  the  general  results  and  the  amount  of  impression 
upon  the  stomach  for  an  interpretation  of  the  philosophy. 

ANTISPASMODICS. 

891^,  a.  Two  principal  objects  are  contemplated  in  rendering  the 
antispasmodics  a  subject  of  consideration.  First,  to  aid  in  illustrating 
the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  nervous  power ;  and,  secondly,  to 
indicate  their  misapplication  in  many  conditions  of  disease. 

89 1^,  h.  The  group  of  antispasmodics  embraces  all  the  narcotics, 
and  regards  them  in  the  special  acceptation  which  it  is  my  present 
purpose  to  consider.  As  the  term  implies,  they  are  employed  for  the 
relief  of  spasm,  and,  mostly,  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Now  these 
agents  are  very  commonly  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  symptom,  and 
with  too  little  reference  to  the  fundamental  cause.  Thus,  Dr.  Paris 
says  that  "  Spasm  may  arise  from  excessive  irritability ,  as  from  teeth- 
ing,  toounds,  wormsy  ifc^  in  which  case  a  narcotic  tooidd  prove  beneficioT* 
(§  526  dy  676  b,  891  9i).  I  have  taken  thb  illustration  because  it  is 
quoted  by  others  as  a  good  example  of  spasm  where  the  narcotic  anti- 
spasmodics may  be  properly  employed.  But,  to  my  mind,  all  the  con- 
ditions which  are  here  stated  very  rarely  admit  of  relief  from  narcot- 
ics, and  are  often  aggravated  by  them.  The  spasm  imputed  to  teeth- 
ing may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  pathological  causes,  however  the 
irritation  of  the  gums  be  a  concurring  cause.  If  it  be  due  alone  to 
dentition,  lancing  the  gums  is  the  remedy.  If  to  intestinal  disease 
which  is  maintained  by  teething,  the  remcKlies  are  then  the  foregoing 
and  others  of  greater  importance  relative  to  the  abdominal  affection, 
such  as  calomel,  castor  oil,  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  &c. 
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If  narcoticfl  be  now  employed,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  intes- 
tinal irritability,  and  not  at  all  with  a  yiew  to  their  direct  action  on 
the  cerebro-spinal  system.  As  to  spasm  from  wounds,  the  naicotics 
have  been  most  extensively  tried  and  abandoned  as  useless,  excepting 
where  they  are  slight ;  and  then,  more  relief  may  be  procured  by  a 
warm  poultice  applied  to  the  wound.  If  worms  be  the  cause,  we 
ought  surely  to  Iook  for  the  remedies  among  the  anthelmintics  (§  150* 
526  d,  891  n,  859  b,  863  d). 

891  i,  c.  Antispasmodics  have  been  largely  employed  in  hysteria. 
But  here  they  have  been  almost  as  fruitless  as  in  the  spasms  of  chil- 
dren ;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  detrimental.  Hysteria,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  so  depenaent  on  some  external  derangement,  and  this  con- 
dition so  often  consequent  on  visceral  disease  of  the  abdomen,  that  the 
treatment  should  be,  in  such  cases,  of  quite  a  compound  nature,  but  in 
which  antispasmodics  can  take  no  useful  part.  An  emetic,  however, 
in  a  general  sense,  will  afford  temporair  relief,  which  it  accomplishes 
in  part  by  modifying  the  several  conditions  of  disease,  and  in  part 
through  influences  which  are  called  into  operation  in  suspending  a 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  hiccough,  as  explained  in  section 
514,  c. 

89 1^,  d.  Chorea  is  another  complaint  in  which  antispasmodics  have 
been  extensively  employed,  and  with  as  little  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  symptom.  They  have,  therefore,  foiled,  or  have  left  the  patient 
for  the  worse.  Abdominal  disease  being  at  the  foundation,  the  rem- 
edies should  consist  of  cathartics,  a  well-regulated  diet,  exercise,  and 
change  of  air  (§  150,  863  d), 

89 1^,  e.  But,  worse  than  all,  antispasmodics  have  been  in  high  re- 
pute for  epilepsy;  notwithstanding  their  univeraal  failure  to  afford 
any  relief.  The  disease,  however,  is  attended  by  spasm,  and  the 
symptom,  as  in  the  other  affections,  has  been  taken  for  the  disease, 
and  no  small  amount  of  suffering  and  death  have  been  accordingly  in- 
flicted by  antispasmodics.  In  many  cases,  this  affection  depends,,  im- 
mediately, upon  cerebral  congestion ;  and  then  bloodletting,  mostly, 
is  the  proper  remedy.  At  other  times  it  is  owing  to  a  transient  sym- 
pathy of  the  brain  with  an  overloaded  stomach ;  when  a  mild  emetic 
IS  the  sure  antispasmodic.  At  other  times  the  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain  depends  upon  profound  disease  of  the  liver  and  oth- 
er abdominal  organs ;  and  here,  cathartics  of  calomel,  &c.,  and  doubt- 
less bloodletting  also,  are  the  appropriate  means.  Again,  it  depends 
upon  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  on  a  spicula  of  bone  projecting 
from  the  dura  mater,  or  on  depression  of  some  part  of  the  cranium. 

The  foregoing  are  almost  all  the  causes  of  epilepsy  ;  from  which  it 
results  that  antispasmodics  should  have  no  place  among  the  remedies 
for  this  affection  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  859,  863  d,  870  oa). 

B91i,y!  Congestive  asthma,  the  usual  form  of  the  disease,  has  had 
its  full  share  of  the  antispasmodics,  and,  of  course,  vrith  as  little  bene- 
fit as  they  have  yielded  to  the  preceding  affections.  They  are  more 
or  less  appropriate,  however,  to  the  rarjs  form  of  spasmodic  asthma ; 
but  here  an  emetic  is  often  better,  or  a  pipe  of  stramonium  leaves 
may  answer  (§  514,  c).  But  congestive  asthma  depends  upon  some- 
thing more  than  simple  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres.  There  is  a 
highly-injected  state  of  the  venous  system  of  the  lungs,  consequent  on 
disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  involves  many  important  organs,  and 
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calls  imperativdly  for  bloodletting,  and  cathartics  (§  160,  786,  &&, 
847  g,  848,  859  b,  863  d,  870  aa), 

891^,  ^.  Any  empyrical  practice  is  admissible  in  hydrophobia ;  but 
the  most  empyrical  of  all  have  been  the  efforts  to  cure  the  disease  bj 
antispasmodics.  < 

891^,  h.  We  may  now  call  up  our  recollection  of  the  Tarious  prop- 
erties appertaining  to  the  narcoticS|  as  set  forth  in  former  aections,  and 
we  shall  readily  see  that  they  must  be  commonly  injurious  in  most  of 
the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  spasms. 

891^,  ».  But  there  are  some  agents  which  are  mostly  antispasmodic, 
in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  asafoetida,  musk,  valeri- 
an, &c.  These  agents  are  known  as  the  true  antispasmodics,  although 
S>ium  greatly  transcends  the  whole  in  its  virtue  of  arresting  spasm, 
ut  those  of  simpler  virtues  are  very  circumscribed  in  their  morbific 
relations  to  the  brain  and  to  other  organs,  and  exert  but  little  eflect 
as  therapeutical  agents  (§  150^.  This  leads  me  to  consider  the  re- 
maining object  of  the  present  inquiry  (§  891|»  a). 

891^,  k.  No  one  can  mistake  the  immediate  bearing  of  {he  whole 
of  this  subject  upon  the  fi;enera]  philosophy  which  concerns  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  while  the  function  of  res- 
puration,  and  other  natural  processes,  display  the  physiological  laws 
under  which  the  former  are  directed  (§  462-475,  495-534,  639  a). 
Although,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  spasm  form  so  luminous  a  gui<^ 
through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  sympathy,  and  impart  a  peculi^  in* 
terest  to  the  discovery  of  Sir  C.  Bell  in  relation  to  the  di£»rent  orders 
of  nerves  (§  462-470,  476  b)^  we  need  not  be  long  detained  in  making 
the  contemplated  exposition. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  observe  that  the  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  may  be  either  direct,  as  in  severe  forms  of  epilepsy  (§  891^, «), 
or  indirect,  as  in  the  more  compound  and  ordinary  process  of  remote 
sympathy  (§  227,  230,  500).  In  the  former  case  the  nervous  power 
is  developed  in  a  direct  manner,  either  in  virtue  of  some  disease  af^ 
fectine  the  nervous  centres,  or  by  some  direct  mechanical  irritation, 
as  in  depressions  of  the  skull-bone,  projecting  spicules  of  bone,  and 
extravasated  blood  (§  476-494).  In  the  latter  case,  the  primary  irri- 
tation is  in  a  remote  part,  as  in  the  gums,  or  intestinal  caned,  && 
(§  89 1|,  a).  In  this  instance,  the  impression  is  transmitted  through 
sensitive  nerves,  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  it  operates  as  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  nervous  power,  and  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  di- 
rect irritation  of  those  centres ;  as  observed  in  the  former  case.  The 
residue  of  the  process  then  becomes  alike  in  both  the  cases.  That  is 
to  say,  the  nervous  pov^r  is  reflected  through  motor  nerves,  or  motor 
fibres  of  compound  nerves,  upon  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus  are  they 
thrown  into  spasmodic  action  (§  230,  233,  500). 

Such,  again,  are  all  the  elements ;  and  since  they  are  now  in  oper- 
ation in  their  morbid  aspect,  we  have  the  plainest  demonstration  that 
the  whole  process  depends  upon  natural  physiological  laws. 

And  now,  briefly,  for  the.  opposing  or  curative  influences.  We 
have  seen  that  when  the  simple  antispasmodics  arrest  the  movements, 
diey  institute  mild  impressions  only  upon  the  nervous  centres ;  but 
they  must  necessarily  modify  the  nervous  power  in  its  very  nature^ 
or  diey  could  not  arrest  the  movements  of  the  muscles ;  since  it  is  the 
nervous  power  vdiich  now  operates,  and  upon  exactly  the  same  mus- 
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cloB  in  wbicfa  it  had  developed  the  spasmodic  action.  In  one  case, 
therefore,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  in  the  other  as  a  sedative.  Nothing 
in  mathematics  can  be  more  absolute  (§  150,227-232,433^,481-491, 
493,  494).  The  same  results  attain,  also,  when  the  narcotics  operate 
in  simply  removing  spasm.  But  these  are  agents  which  embrace  oth- 
er virtues  that  are  very  apt  to  prove  morbific  (§  891,  d),  and  their  mor- 
bific impression  may  be  transmitted  from  the  stomach  to  the  nervous 
centres,  especially  on  account  of  their  specific  relation  to  the  nervous 
system  (§  137,  c),  without  first  engendering  or  increasing  disease  in 
the  stomach  or  other  parts  (§  502,  c),  or,  there  may  happen  along  with 
this  a  direct  morbid  change  in  the  condition  of  the  stomach  (§  502,  c), 
or  indirectly,  through  the  increased  morbid  change  in  the  nervous 
power,  in  other  parts.  These  new  conditions  of  disease  may  agmm- 
vate  the  spasmoaic  affection ;  since  the  nervous  power  is  not  render- 
ed sedative  to  the  affected  muscles  (§  150,  228  ^232,  233|);  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  morbid  change  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  break 
up  the  special  condition  of  the  nervous  power  which  gives  rise  to  the 
spasm,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  that  part  of  the  malady,  although  there 
ensue  a  very  aggravated  state  of  disease  (§  890, 900,  901,  &c.).  Thii^ 
we  see  presented  the  compound  aspect  of  a  remedial  agent  bringiuff 
about  relief  to  one  part  of  disease,  or  removing  one  symptom,  ana 
simultaneously  aggravating  or  inducing  disease  in  other  parts,  and  in- 
creasing all  other  symptoms.  The  principle  is  distinctly  the  same, 
throughout,  as  when  the  narcotics,  or  simple  antispasmodics,  establish 
that  change  which  results  only  in  the  removal  of  spasm.  We  are, 
therefore,  presented  in  the  examples  before  us,  as  a  general  ground 
for  the  interpretation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  the  union  of 
the  physiological,  morbific,  and  remedial  processes. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  philosophy  we  might  reason  safely  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  other  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  natural  processes  of  sympathy  (§  500), 
had  we  not  about  the  same  amount  of  concurring  proof  in  the  mani- 
festations of  every  6ther  cause  (§  893,  motto), 

CINCHONA,  AND  ITS  ALKALOID8. 

Tuto,  ciio,  tt  Jueunde, 
892,  a.  As  an  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary  agent,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  not  introduced 
into  Europe  till  the  year  1640,  or  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
the  full  conquest  of  Peru  ;  which  is  abundantly  conclusive  that  all  the 
alleged  connections  of  the  savages,  lions,  and  uultures,  which  continue 
to  appear  in  works  on  the  Materia  Medica,  are  wholly  fabulous.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  a  century  aftei*ward,  or  in  1738,  that  the  plant 
became  known  to  naturalists,  through  Condamine,  the  French  savant 
His  account  of  the  tree  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, along  with  the  story  about  the  lions.  Condamine  says  that  the 
Countess  of  Cinchona,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  carried  the  bark 
to  Europe  in  1640 ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  from  her  previous 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  bark  into  use,  as  stated  by 
Condamine,  Linnaeus  immortalized  her  name.  The  countess  brought 
the  bark  into  use  in  Peru  by  a  first  experiment  upon  herself,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Corregidor  of  Loxa.  She  then  transferred  its  patron- 
age to  the  Jesuits ;  when  the  bark  dropped  the  name  of  the  "  Count- 
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•w'  powder,"  and  became  known  as  the  "  Jesuits*  bark.'*  It  would 
be  an  entertaining  inquiry  to  follow  the  history  of  cinchona  after  it8 
introduction  into  Europe.  No  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  em- 
ployed so  extensively  the  pens  of  medical  philosophers,  and  under  ey* 
ery  aspect  of  praise  and  condemnation,  and  of  angry  controversy ; 
and  next  to  this,  that  now  universal  luxury  of  man,  the  nicotiana  ta- 
bacum.  Before  the  time  of  the  alkaloids.  Von  Bergen  published  the 
names  of  more  than  six  hundred  authors  whose  writings  he  had  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  refers  to  eight  hun- 
dred distinct  treatises  upon  this  remedy.  Subsequently  to  that  peri- 
od, the  discovery  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  their  application  as 
therapeutical  agents,  have  given  rise  to  so  vast  an  accumulation  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  memoirs,  that  the  writings  upon  this  tingle  ar- 
ticle <if  the  Materia  Medica  would,  alone,  form  a  library  of  very  impos- 
ing dimensions.  And  yet  do  I  find  myself  at  the  thre^old  of  another 
parag^ph  upon  what  should  seem  so  completely  exhausted.  I  shaU 
therefore  endeavor  to  turn  myself  upon  that  track  which  has  been 
least  pursued,  and  which,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  too  often  aban* 
doned, — ^the  path  of  Nature. 

The  bark,  naving  been  early  carried  from  Spain  into  Italy,  it  may 
be  well  supposed  ^at  a  country  so  liable  to  intermittents,  and  those, 
too,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  would  soon  illustrate  the  virtues 
of  this  extraordinary  febrifuge,  and  enlist  in  its  favor  the  most  power* 
ful  patronage.  About  this  time,  however,  it  was  called  to  encounter 
one  of  those  checks  which  it  repeatedly  afterward  underwent  with 
less  disaster,  and  which  will  remind  us  of  what  has  befallen  the  phi- 
losophy of  medicine  in  the  laboratory  of  a  German  chemist  I  shall 
therefore  state  it,  in  the  hope,  at  least,  that  it  may  go  with  the  rest  in 
promoting  independent  habits  of  observation  (§  349  c2,  350,  350^). 

The  commendations  which  the  bark  received  from  the  priesthood, 
and  the  popular  appellation  of  the  "  Jesuits'  bark,"  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  its  success  in  countries  less  scourged  by  malaria 
than  the  Peninsula ;  for  even  in  Spain  the  physicians  were  either  dis* 
posed  to  reject  the  remedy,  or  to  meet  it  with  opposition.  But,  its 
demonstrations  were  such  in  the  Italian  climate,  that  Pope  Innocent 
the  Tenth  made  it  the  subject  of  a  papal  communication  to  the  Church, 
and  co-operated  with  the  Italian  physicians  by  directing  the  publica- 
tion of  their  report ;  in  which  the  curative  virtues  of  the  bark  were 
set  foith  with  all  the  confidence  that  has  been  warranted  by  subse- 
quent experience. 

The  medical  document  which  was  thus  promulgated  was  called  the 
'*Schedu1a  Romana,''  and  contained  directions  for  administering  the 
bark  as  to  time,  quantity,  &c. ;  the  established  dose  being  two  drachms 
of  the  powder. 

This  Schedula  soon  became  a  target  for  those  who  had  been  hos- 
tile to  the  bark ;  and  the  warfare  was  begun  by  one  who  had  profbas* 
ed  to  have  entertained  prepossessions  in  its  favor.  This  individual, 
whose  name  was  Chifletus,  was  prompted  in  his  opposition  to  the 
bark  by  its  partial  failure  in  a  case  where  it  was  important  for  the 
physician  to  nave  obtained  more  complete  success.  A  relapse,  how- 
ever, ensuing  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  chagrin  of  the  physician  led 
him  to  denounce  the  remedy  in  such  violent  terms,  that  it  lost,  at  once, 
many  of  its  firm  friends,  and  rekindled  the  animosity  of  its  opponents. 
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Chifletus  boldly  assumed  that  all  the  Roman  and  other  encomiums 
were  mere  pretense,  and  that  the  bark  was  not  only  useless  as  a  rem- 
edy fqr  fever,  but  absolutely  pernicious,  and  should  be  utterly  pro- 
scribed by  the  profession.  He  challenged  any  well-authenticated 
cases  of  cure ;  and  by  this  arrogant  style  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  no  small  part  of  Europe.  The  credulous  came  to  believe  his  as- 
sertions, and  the  evil-disposed  united  in  a  crusade  against  the  tenant 
of  the  Andes.  Chifletus  was  hailed  as  a  great  public  bene&ctor,  as 
"  the  Reformer"  of  the  day,  in  having  relieved  the  world  of  a  scourge. 
His  publication  was  reprinted  in  the  languages  of  different  Earopean 
countries ;  and,  for  awhile,  the  whol^  profession  appeared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  justice  of  the  decision. 

Nor  was  this  condemned  article  ultimately  rescued  from  the  tram- 
mels of  ignorance  and  prejudice  by  its  proper  guardians ;  but  by  a 
learned  Jesuit,  who  once  more  bore  it  aloft  by  unequivocal  proof  of 
its  extraordinary  control  over  the  great  bane  of  Italy.  From  that 
time,  opposition  became  more  and  niore  feeble,  and  the  merits  of  the 
remedy  gradually  established. 

But,  this  is  only  a  passage  in  the  early  history  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 
It  was  not,  like  the  tobacco,  required  to  encounter  the  edicts  of  des- 
pots, though  it  equally  underwent  the  ordeal  of  a  fierce  disputation ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  who  now  contemplate  these  two  re- 
markable members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  the  calm  indiffer- 
ence of  long  and  universal  experience,  to  appreciate  the  uncertainty 
in  which  their  virtues  were  held,  or  the  angry  and  vindictive  reproach 
to  which  that  uncertainty  gave  rise. 

We  see,  also,  in  the  nature  of  the  hostility  which  was  for  awhile 
waeed  by  a  great  part  of  the  profession  against  this  invaluable  reme- 
dial agent,  and  in  the  very  face  of  its  triumphant  success,  a  disposition 
to  trample  upon  the  best  interests  of  society,  where  it  may  seem  ex- 
pedient to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  a  despotic  writer,  or  where  profes- 
sional pride,  or  cunning  jealousy,  or  malevolent  envy,  may  hope  for 
gain.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  in  this  extraordinary  and  almost 
universal  denunciation  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  a  curse  which  was 
scarcely  exceeded  by  pestilence,  a  striking  parallel  vrith  the  furious 
opposition  which  bloodletting  has  been  required  to  encounter. 

It  is  also  an  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  coincidence,  that 
while  Sydenham  was  storming  the  prejudices  against  t^ie  remedium 
prineipale,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  fevers,  he  was  also 
employed  in  combating  the  opposition  to  the  bark,  which  had  become 
very  general  in  England.  He  triumphantly  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  former,  and  compelled  his  obstinate  cotemporaries  to  acknowl- 
edge the  healing  virtues  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge.  But,  to  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  of  Italy  we  may  refer  the  stability  which  was  first  be- 
stowed upon  the  bark.  Here  were  perpetually  emitted  the  seeds  of 
intermittents,  which  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  eradicated  exten- 
sively by  the  all-potent  drug. 

892,  aa.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have  group- 
ed together,  in  the  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  many  agents 
which  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  intermitting  forms  of  disease,  and, 
into  this  group  no  other  remedies  ai*e  admitted.  They  possess,  there- 
fore, what  are  commonly  denominated  specific  virtues  in  relation  to 
the  diseases  to  which  the  group  refers.     This,  indeed,  may  be  more 
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or  less  affirmed  of  all  the  other  groups,  excepting  those  of  a  common 
antiphlogistic  nature.  It  is  not,  tlierefore,  to  be  inferred,  when  the 
remedies  for  any  given  character  of  disease  are  specifically  indica- 
ted, that  there  may  not  be  others  that  are  more  or  less  appropriate, 
but  which  are  not  included  in  the  group  before  us  (§  137  d^  150). 
Cathartics,  even,  are  liable  to  this  qualincation ;  since,  without  pre- 
vious bloodletting,  they  will  often  aggravate  disease.  But,  after  ap- 
plying the  former  remedy,  the  cathartic  may  cease  to  be  necessary. 
The  loss  of  blood  has  accomplished  all  that  was  contemplated  from 
the  internal  agent;  but  bloodletting  cannot  be  arranged  among  the 
cathartics.  • 

So,  again,  in  certain  conditions  of  amenorrhcea,  it  may  be  obvious 
that  guaiacum  will  establish  menstruation  after  the  loss  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  or  after  a  purgative,  but  would  be  injurious  without.  Either 
of  the  last  remedies,  however,  may  Bupersede  the  necessity  for  the 
first,  or  reputedly  specific.  And  so  ol  its  special  relation  to  gout, 
&c.  It  is  the  same  as  more  extensively  considered  under  the  group 
of  astringents ;  and  the  same  remarks  are  precisely  applicable  to  the 
group  of  remedies  now  before  us,  of  which  cinchona  and  arsenic  are 
the  principal. 

I  have  thus  shown  the  general  bearing  of  special  groups,  that  it 
may  be  seen  that  there  is  nolhine  remarkably  peculiar  in  tne  princi- 
ple which  governs  the  applicability  of  specific  remedies,  as  they  are 
called,  to  intermittent  diseases ;  unless  it  be,  that,  in  these  cases,  the 
virtues  of  the  remedies  have  a  remarkable  bearing  upon  the  remote 
causes  of  intermittents.  Nevertheless,  it  is  here,  as  in  all  other  cases 
where  agents  of  special  remedial  virtues  are  employed,  others  of  a 
more  general  nature  are  often  indispensable  to  give  effect  to  the  spe- 
cial ones,  and  very  often,  very  generally,  I  may  say,  to  render  them 
operative,  or  to  prevent  their  detrimental  effects. 

892,  h.  But,  as  no  intelligible  use  can  be  made  of  remedial  agents 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  operating,  and  as  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  profoundly  in  the  dark  in  relation  to  the  therapeutical  ^- 
fects  of  cinchona,  I  shall  first  have  a  few  remarks  upon  this  important 
subject  (§  890},  a).  Our  admitted  ignorance  of  the  rationale,  as  of  all 
other  remedies,  aside  from  the  chemical  doctrines,  is  thus  expressed 
by  Pereira  in  his  Materia  Medica.     Thus : 

"  /  ?iave  hitherto  referred  to  those  indications  only  which  have  an  o^ 
vious  relation  to  tJie  known  physiological  effects  of  cinchona.  But^  the 
diseases,  in  which  tJiis  remedy  manifests  the  greatest  therapeutic  power^ 
are  those  which  assume  an  intermittent  or  periodical  type.  Now,  «» 
such,  the  methodus  medendi  is  quite  inexplicable.'* 

Such,  again,  is  the  abandonment  of  physiological  laws  and  princi- 
ples the  moment  we  pass  from  the  simple  processes  to  others  in  which 
those  processes  undergo  changes  that  are  brought  about  by  precisely 
the  same  causes  (§  493,  514i  b,  530).  But,  cui  bono  1  Where  is  the 
practical  use  of  physiology,  if  we  thus  abandon  Nature,  and  repose 
quietly  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  their  relations  to  disease  and  the 
manner  of  cure  (§  639,  a)  1  I  shall,  therefore,  I  say,  bring  up  this 
subject,  of  which  we  are  so  confessedly  ignorant,  again  and  again,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  thus  presenting  it  in  its  proper  connections  with 
physiological  and  practical  matters,  we  may  gradually  come  to  recog- 
nize its  importance  to  the  healing  art. 
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-  I  shall  reserve,  however,, the  critical  analysis  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  cinchona  and  arsenic  for  the  general  summary  v^hich  is  yet 
before  us ;  and  therefore  will  now  refer  the  reader  to  a  subsequent 
section  (§  904,  d)  for  that  part  of  my  inquiry  which  would  otherwise 
be  presented  in  this  place.  We  discern,  at  once,  from  what  is  there 
said,  especially  in  connection  with  all  the  other  analogous  facts,  how 
strangely  astray  from  Nature  is  every  physical  and  chemical  doctrine 
which  now  encumber  the  philosophy  of  medicine. 
,  Having  thus  divested  this  plain  affair  of  the  mystery  which  has  been 
thrown  around  it,  and  seeing  clearly  the  simple  principles  throuffb 
which  all  remedial  effects  are  produced,  we  may  bring  the  philosophy 
with  no  little  aid  to  our  experience  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  inter- 
mittents,  but  of  all  other  diseases. 

892,  c.  The  considerations  to  which  I  have  now  referred,  along 
with  what  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  that  appertain  to  the  virtues 
of  every  remedy,  and  how  those  virtues  may  prove  morbific  as  well 
as  salutary,  enable  us  to  understand  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  re- 
lations which  cinchona,  or  arsenic,  may  bear  to  the  different  stages  of 
a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  when  to  apply  the  remedies  and 
when  to  withhold  them,  how  they  may  aggravate  any  coexisting  local 
conffestion  or  inflammation,  or  how,  from  our  knowledge  also  of  the 
modifying  effects  of  the  remote  causes,  these  agents  may,  at  other 
times,  arrest  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  disease,  or  how  other 
agents,  like  bloodletting,  will  place  the  unfavorable  states  in  a  favora- 
ble way  for  the  action  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  (§  150,  675,  847  g,  848, 
857,  859,  863  d,  870  aa).  We  learn,  also,  from  the  same  considerar 
tions,  and  from  what  is  set  £>rth  in  section  904,  d,  that  no  remedies 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  specifics,  neither  cinchona,  arsenic,  &c. ; 
since,  from  the  vast  variety  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  means  by 
which  intermittents  may  be  arrested,  we  may  clearly  perceive  that  no 
one  of  these  causes  exerts  frhal  is  understood  by  specific  effect  The 
several  means,  however,  ^arrest  the  disease ;  and  they  do  it  by  insti- 
tuting such  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions  as  place  them  in  the 
way  of  restorative  changes  (§  672).  Each  one,  however,  determines 
changes  according  to  its  own  special  virtues,  and  in  no  other  sense 
are  they  specifics.  So  far,  then,  they  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  any 
other  remedy,  and  with  every  cause  of  disease  (§  52,  150,  151,  650, 
892|  d).  But,  this  peculiarity  of  virtues  is  more  strongly  pronounced 
in  some  things  than  in  others,  and  is  seen  remarkably  in  cinchona ;  as 
in  its  profoundly  morbific  effect  during  the  hot  stage  of  the  febrile 
paroxysm,  and  its  equally  curative  demonstration  during  the  period  of 
mtermission.  Here,  too,  I  may  again  say  that  its  mode  of  operating 
at  these  successive  stages  of  one  and  the  same  disease  is  distinctly 
seen  to  be  of  a  common  nature  (§  675,  89 1^  k).  Here  we  have  not 
only  a  consistent  philosophy  throughout,  but,  also,  in  that  philosophy 
and  the  attendant  facts,  a  fountain  for  many  practical  conclusions; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  importance  of  bringing  about,  in  a  general 
sense,  distinct  intermissions,  before  resorting  to  what  are  emphatically 
denominated  remedies  for  intermittents ;  and  that  it  would  be  improp- 
er, in  a  general  sense,  to  employ  the  agents  now  under  consideration, 
in  remittent  fever,  or,  at  most,  not  till  the  febrile  action  has  been  mod- 
ified by  direct  antiphlogistic  oEieans  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  857,  859  b 
870  aa). 
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Nor  may  we  begin,  precipitately,  the  treatment  of  intermittents  by 
cinchona,  nor  by  any  agents  of  the  present  g^up,  sin^y  because  it  b 
en  intermittent,  and  there  happens  to  exist  that  suspension  of  febrile 
action  which  is  known  as  the  period  of  intermission  (§  689  /,  890  J, 
891  k,  I).  There  may  be  present  some  local  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion, that  may  denaand  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  things  will  rarely  fail  of  i-equiring  a  cathartic,  at  least.  Bat, 
it  ofien  happens  before  any  preliminary  treatment  may  have  been 
adopted,  that  an  intermission  is  pretty  strongly  pronounced,  and  yet 
that  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  condition  is  such  as  to  raise  apprehen- 
sions  that  the  patient  may  be  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  next 
paroxysm.  These  are  frequently  cases  for  grave  deliberation,  whether 
we  shall  abstract  blood,  or  administer  a  purgative,  or  an  emetic,  or  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  employment  of  bark.  If  no  important  local  dis- 
ease be  present,  some  eight  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  be  gir- 
en,  followed  soon  by  an  appropriate  dose  of  castor  oil,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  exhibited  till  the  next 
paroxysm  takes  place.  It  will  not  do  to  prostrate  the  system  in  these 
cases  by  an  emetic.  In  the  way  now  suggested,  however,  we  may 
stay  the  violence  of  the  approaching  shock. 

On  the  other  band,  if  there  be  any  serious  anoount  of  congestion  in 
the  liver,  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  as  commonlr 
happens  with  the  liver  especially,  we  shall  accomplish  nothing  by  this 
early  use  of  the  bark,  in  these  concentrated  forms  of  fever.  Either 
trust  alone  to  the  cathartic  till  after  the  next  paroxysm,  or  bleed  the 
patient  also.  There  is  no  '*  debility"  in  the  case.  Keep  the  eye  on 
the  pathology.  Nature  may  rise  up  at  once  under  the  lancet,  when 
she  would  sink  under  an  emetic,  or  the  tonic  virtue  of  the  febrifuge 
(§  150,  669  e,  576  e,  847  g,  848,  857,  859  &,  863  d,  870  aa,  961, 962). 

892,  d.  Having  brought  the  system  into  a  condition  for  the  admin- 
istration of  cinchona,  or  some  of  its  preparations,  we  are  next  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  two  methods  should  be  adopted ;  for  there  are  two 
modes  of  treatment  baring  essential  difibrences. 

One  of  these  methods  consists  in  making  a  very  strong  impression, 
at  once,  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  were,  upon  the  diseased  conditions, 
during  the  intermission,  by  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  bark, 
or  of  quinia  (as  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  latter),  and  thus  endeavoring 
to  arrest  the  fever  at  once. 

The  other  method  is  one  of  greater  moderation ;  the  remedy  being 
exhibited  in  small  quantities  (as  that  of  a  grain  of  quinia),  at  intervals 
of  two  to  four  hours,  throughout  the  intermission. 

By  the  latter  process,  the  alterative  action  is  more  gradually  exert- 
ed ;  so  that  the  paroxysms  may  continue  to  recur  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  times,  but  with  diminished  intensity,  till,  at  last,  they  disappear. 

And  now  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods.  In  the 
first  place,  we  can  readily  understand,  theoretically,  that  the  precipi- 
tate course,  by  large  doses,  may  exasperate  any  coexisting  inflam- 
mation or  venous  congestion;  and  yet,  from  the  difference  in  the 
pathology  of  fever  and  inflammation,  the  former  condition  may  be 
overthrown. 

We  know,  also,  that  it  wiU  not  answer  to  arrest  the  fever  suddenly 
by  arsenious  acid ;  because  a  large  dose  of  that  remedy  may  inflict  a 
far  greater  eril  than  is  constituted  by  the  fever.    Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
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negative  reason ;  for  an  excessive  dose  of  axBenic  may  arrest  the  com- 
plaint at  once«  It  is  only,  therefore,  its  liability  in  large  doses  to  in- 
flict other  mischief,  that  prompts  its  administration  in  small  doses. 
And  just  so  it  may  be  with  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  and  their  salts. 
In  the  former  case,  the  morbific  effects  are  strongly  pronounced,  and 
the  agent  is  not  prescribed  at  random.  But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  large  doses  of  quinia.  The  attending  venous  congestions,  which 
are  very  apt  to  be  present  (and  far  less  frequently  other  forms  of  in- 
flammation), may  be  increased  and  established  without  manifesting 
any  striking  phenomena  to  admonish  a  hasty  practitioner  of  the  mis- 
takes he  may  have  made  (§  790,  795  b,  798,  801,  806,  807,  811,  815, 
816,961-964^967). 

Now,  experience  shows  exactly  what  theory,  suggested  by  the  true 
operation  of  remedies,  rendered  more  or  less  probable.  Experience, 
I  say,  shows  that,  though  bark,  and  its  alkaloids,  in  large  doses,  will 
often  arrest  intermittent  fever  suddenly,  suqh  doses  are  liable  either 
to  induce  some  congestion,  especially  of  the  liver  or  of  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  or  will  aggravate  and  establish  some  coexisting 
congestion ;  and  thus,  while  the  patient  is,  for  the  present,  relieved  of 
the  fever  (§  904,  d),  he  is  dismissed  with  an  insidious  local  complaint 
tibat  not  only  renders  him  a  permanent  invalid  (resulting  often  in  in- 
durated enlargements,  §  803),  but  which  local  malady  may,  and  oflea 
does,  become,  in  a  process  of  time,  the  exciting  cause  of  another  at- 
tack of  fever ;  thus  showing,  also,  that  the  pre<usposition  to  the  con- 
stitutional disease  remains,  although  the  paroxysms,  and  therefore  its 
absolute  condition,  were  interrupted  (§  150,  560,  665,  666,  779,  904  d). 

In  other  words,  while  we  thus  inflict  a  useflil  and  sudden  blow  upon 
the  fever,  or  general  malady,  through  one  virtue  of  the  bark,  we  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  local  disease,  through  the  tonic  virtue,  in  itself  per- 
petually harassing,  undermining  the  constitution,  and  not  unfrequcnt- 
ly  so  establishing  the  predisposition  to  fever,  that  the  patient  will  con- 
tmue  to  sufier  returns  of  it  from  time  to  time,  during  the  residue  of 
the  brief  period  of  life  which  an  indiscreet  practice  not  unfrequently 
aUots  to  him.  He  is  but  *'  imperfectly  cured,"  as  Celsus  has  it ;  and 
these  imperfect  cures  become  the  slow  cause  of  those  chronic  enlarge- 
ments' of  the  liver  and  Spleen  for  which  iodine  is  especially  beneflciaL 
In  respect  to  relapses,  it  is  not  infrequent  that,  when  intermittents  are 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  large  dose  of  quinine,  the  paroxysms  return  as 
soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  exercise  much,  or  to  take  his  ordinaiy 
food,— certainly  with  far  greater  frequency  than  when  the  case  has 
been  treated  upon  the  moderate  system  (§  847  g,  848,  857,  859  ^, 
870  fl«,  878). 

It  is  now  interesting  to  remark  that  the  plan  of  large  medication  is 
apt  to  be  adopted  by  those  practitioners  who  are  least  inclined  to  rec- 
ognize bloodletting  as  of  much  importance  among  remedial  agents^  or 
who  discern  in  the  philosophy  of  disease  any  other  elements  than  de- 
bility and  something  in  the  blood  to  be  expelled  or  neutralized  (§  569« 
960). 

On  tlie  other  hand,  when  the  gradually  alterative  process  is  pursu- 
ed, the  patient  is  not  only  about  as  expeditiously  relieved  of  the  fever, 
but,  also,  of  his  local  congestions ;  for.  Nature  has  now  a  chance  to 
throw  ofl*  these  more  obstinate  affections  (§  904,  ^),  which  she  is  great- 
ly disposed  to  do  while  undergoing  the  gradual  removal  of  the  &brile 
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action ;  so  only  we  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  these  local  salutary 
affbru  (§  662).  But,  there  is  also  the  more  ini(>ortant  advantage  re- 
ittlting  from  the  negative  fact  of  no(  directly  increasing,  or  actually 
producing,  congestions  by  tho  milder  system  of  treatment. 

According  to  this  plan,  certain  other  objects  of  the  highest  import* 
ance  are  not  as  likely  to  be  overlooked  as  when  its  antagonist  ia 
brought  into  action.  It  presupposes  a  tolerable  regard  for  the  exist* 
ing  state  of  the  pathological  conditions  before  the  treatment  is  begun. 
Some  care  is  taken  that  all  congestions  or  inflammations  of  important 
organs  are  so  far  mitigated  by  bloodletting  or  cathartics,  or  by  anti* 
monial  alteratives,  and  the  intensity  of  the  fever  so  far  subdued  by 
some  one  or  more  of  those  direct  antiphlogistics,  as  shall  render  the 
tonic  febrifuge  not  only  safe,  but  speedily  curative  (§  150, 151,  847^, 
848,  857,  859  b,  863  i,  870  aa)  ;  for  speedy  it  will  almost  always  be 
when  its  administration  is  proper,  and  the  case  continues  to  be  judi- 
ciously treated.  If  the  intermissions  be  not  well  marked,  there  prf>ba* 
bly  remains  some  special  burden  of  disease  upcm  the  stomach,  or  liver, 
or  other  important  organ,  which  should  be  yet  faither  mitigated  be- 
ibre  the  use  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  is  begun ;  although,  as  already 
seen,  it  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  cautious  doses  where  the  local 
inflammations  and  venous  congestions  have  refused  to  yield  to  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  &c.,  and  even  now  and  then,  at  rather 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  where  the  paroxysms  run  into  each 
other  (§  662).  In  all  such  cases,  however,  we  should  move  on  with 
great  circumspection ;  never  employing  the  agent  of  tonic  virtues  till 
it  become  apparent  that  this  form  of  fever,  and  its  local  complications, 
are  not  likely  to  surrender  to  the  direct  antiphlogistic  means  (§  870  aa). 

Among  what  may  be  considered  the  subordinate  remedies,  but 
which  are  truly  among  the  most  important,  are  perfect  rest  in  bed, 
and  a  total  privation  of  stimulating  and  solid  food  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fever,  whatever  may  be  its  prolongation.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, I  say,  what  an  important  agency  these  two  negative  remedies  ex- 
ert. The  objectional  food  either  stimulates  injuriously  if  it  be  of  an 
animal  nature,  or,  if  vegetable,  it  irritates  the  stomach  mechanically ; 
while  the  erect  posture,  if  long  continued  at  least,  proves  in  other 
ways  an  exciting  cause.  And  then,  as  to  all  thpse  tnings  which  so 
falsely  pass  under  the  denomination  of  refrigerants,  such  as  the  acid 
of  lemons,  oranges,  &c.,  they  never  fail  of  so  irritating  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue  as  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  which  they  are  intended 
to  assuage.  A  cathartic,  or  bloodletting,  are  the  only  things  that  de- 
serve such  a  name,  unless  it  be  ice ;  and  even  in  regard  to  ice  itself, 
either  of  the  first  means  may  prove  far  more  refrigerant  to  the  organic 
being  {§  150,  151,  440  «,  no.  14,  441  c,  442  b^,  443  c,  447  c,  d,  447  A, 
447^/,  863  d). 

A  proper  want  of  attention  to  food,  and  fatigue  from  exercise,  du- 
ring convalescence,  are  the  great  causes  of  the  relapses  which  take 
place  after  well-treatec*  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  Almost  any  thing 
will  arrest  the  paroxysms,  when  applied  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces. And  just  so  it  is  on  the  other  band ;  almost  any  thing  unduly  ap- 
plied will  reproduce  them  while  the  predisposition  is  strong,  as  it  com- 
monly is  for  some  time  after  their  subsidence. 

892,  e.  In  the  quotidian  form,  I  commonly  exhibit  one  grain,  in  so- 
lution, of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
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intermiBsion.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  patient  does  not  suffer  anoth- 
er paroxysm  after  the  preliminary  treatment,  and  beginning  the  use  r.« 
quinia ;  but,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  he  has  another  paroxysm,  but 
of  great  comparative  mildness.  This,  however,  is  ahnost  invariably 
the  last  of  the  fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  tertians,  the  intermission  being  longer,  more 
y  time  is  allowed  for  producing  the  requisite  impression  by  the  quinia, 
and  I  therefore  take  no  unnecessary  risk  of  aggravating,  or  of  produ- 
cing any  local  forms  of  disease,  but  administer  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
in  doses  of  one  grain  once  in  three  or  four  hours ;  and  I  continue  this 
regular  exhibition  of  the  remedy  throughout  the  night.  In  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  cases,  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  paroxysm  after 
beginning  the  use  of  the  quinia — so  only  the  fever  have  been  a  reg- 
ular tertian r  and  the  intermission  well  marked.  But  absolute  rest, 
and  a  fluid,  ftuinaceous  diet,  till  there  is  a  failure  of  the  periodical  re- 
turn, are  a  sine  qua  non. 

892, yi  The  various  means  which  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  regular  intermittents,  with  the  exception  of  cinchona,  are  still 
more  important  in  remittent  and  continued  fevers;  and  their  im- 
portance increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  any  local  inflam- 
mations and  congestions  of  important  organs.  The  former  affection 
is  now  far  more  apt  to  spring  up  than  in  intermittent  fever,  espe- 
cially in  the  continued  form ;  while  venous  congestion  is  the  predom- 
inating condition  in  intermittents  and  remittents. 

892,  g.  When  the  hot  stage  of  an  intermittent  is  unusually  pro- 
longed, I  have  found  it  most  useful  to  employ  not  more  than  half  a 
grain  of  auinine  at  a  dose ;  and,  in  remittents,  of  the  most  formidable 
nature,  after  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  the  exhibition  of  ca- 
thartics, especially  of  calomel,  and  alterative  doses  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, 1  have  in  the  end  resorted  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  minute 
doses  set  forth  in  section  870  aa,  and  patients  have  been  thus  rescued 
from  otherwise  inevitable  death. 

Here,  too,  as  in  numerous  other  gradations  of  febrile  action,  espe- 
cially where  the  constitutional  affection  is  not  subdued  into  a  distinctly 
intermitting  form,  or  where  it  remains  complicated  with  declining  in- 
flammations, quinine  may  be  brought  to  bear  advantageously  in  smaU 
doses,  by  associating  with  it  the  minimum  doses  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, when  the  former  agent  would  be  otherwise  morbific.  The  anti- 
mony lessens  irritability,  subdues  arterial  action,  and  thus  counteracts 
the  stimulant  virtue  of  the  tonic  febrifuge,  while  it  also  reaches  more 

Srofoundly  by  its  alterative  virtue.  Wuh  the  same  counteracting  in- 
uence  tonics  may  be  sometimes  brought  usefully  to  the  aid  of  Na- 
ture ;  especially  where  unsubdued  chronic  inflammations  are  kept  up 
by  prolonged  indigestion.  So,  again,  cathartics,  especially  the  neu- 
tral salts,  may  be  added  to  tonics  with  the  same  double  intention ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  tonics  may  be  combined  with  cathartics  to  coun* 
teract  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  latter. 

892,  A.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  at  a  dose  is  common ; 
and  this  explains  the  reason  why  an  impression  has  obtained  that  this 
compound  is  apt  to  irritate,  the  stomach,  or  to  produce  purging.  If  its 
full  effects  in  such  quantities  were  farther  analyzed  ana  better  appre- 
ciated, we  should  also  hear  of  them  much  more  unfavorable  reports. 
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892,  f.  The  celebrated  French  writer,  and  admirable  practitioiieF, 
Tiflsot,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  complained  that  the  bark 
had  suffered  much  in  reputation  from  being  employed  in  too  email 
a  quantity.  The  subject,  in  consequence,  was  subjected  to  the  test  of 
critical  observation.  The  dose  employed  by  himself,  and  which  waa 
about  the  same  as  sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  men  of  that  age, 
was  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  bark.  If  the  fever  were  of  the  ter- 
tian type,  he  administered  eight  of  these  doses  during  the  intermission^ 
or  a  duse  every  three  hours.  For  a  quartan,  he  prescribed  the  same 
dose,  and  at  the  same  interval,  so  that,  instead  of  an  ounce,  as  in  the 
tertian  form,  an  ounce  and  a  half  would  be  taken  during  the  period 
of  intermission.  "  These  doees,"  he  says,  '*  frequently  prevent  a  rep- 
etition of  the  paroxysm.*'  And  this  it  would  have  done  with  greater 
success,  had  it  not  been  the  usage  of  those  days  to  enjoin  exercise 
upon  these  patients,  and  even  to  allow  them  solid  food  during  the  in- 
termission. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  bark,  Tissot  gave  the  maximum  dose  that  was 
mostly  employed.  This  was  considered  abundantly  large.  Tissot, 
indeed,  observes  that,  *'  The  frequent  failures  of  the  bark  are  owing  to 
small  doses.  On  such  occasions  the  medicine  is  cried  down  and  con* 
demned  as  useless,  when  the  disappointment  is  solely  the  &ult  of  those 
who  do  not  employ  it  properly." 

If  we  allow,  therefore,  the  large  proportion  of  one  grain  and  a  half 
of  the  alkaloids  to  one  drachm  of  good  bark,  and  that  the  febrifuge 
virtue  of  cinchona  depends  mostly  upon  these  principles,  we  shall  not 
have  more  than  one  grain  at  a  dose  m  actual  operation,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  compound.  But,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  barks 
in  common  use,  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  one  grain  of  the  alkaloids 
in  a  drachm  of  the  bark.  The  crown  bark  of  Loxa  (C.  Condaminea), 
an  excellent  species,  and  mostly  in  use  in  Tissot's  day,  has  less  than 
half  a  grain  of  the  alkaloids  to  each  drachm.  These  facts  are  of  great 
practical  moment,  as  it  respects  the  important  question  now  before  us ; 
as  they  come  from  some  of  the  very  best  observers,  men  who  would 
Tenture  upon  bloodletting  whenever  necessary,  and  who  had  the  same 
question  under  consideration. 

In  Tissot's  time,  however,  there  were  many  who  employed  exces- 
sive doses  of  the  bark,  and  thus  injured  or  destroyed  their  patients. 
And  this,  of  course,  was  another  reason  why  the  bark  was  often  in  dis- 
repute. The  alkaloids,  it  is  true,  are  rather  less  morbific ;  but  not  at 
all  so  in  the  ratio  of  the  moderate  and  immoderate  practice.  The 
consequences,  therefore,  are  the  same  now  as  represented  by  Tissot, 
Morton,  and  others,  in  their  times. 

Be  it  also  remembered,  that  they  who  are  thus  fearless  of  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids,  and  others  who  administer  calomel  by  the  table-spoon- 
ful in  congestive  fever,  and  tartar  emetic  in  five  to  ten  grain  doses, 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  &c.,  are 
the  very  ones  who  most  condemn  the  greatest,  safest,  and  most  spee- 
dy of  all  means  for  the  cure  of  such  affections.  And  just  so,  too,  as 
in  former  times,  the  public,  seeing  the  failure  of  their  effects  %vith 
quinia,  and  other  powerful  internal  agents,  as  is  very  natural  with  a 
class  so  entirely  uninformed  of  the  true  merits  of  the  case,  run  to  an 
opposite  extreme,  and  imbibe  a  belief  that  medicines  are  hazardous 
unless  in  such  small  doses  as  shall  exert  no  effect  whatever.     The 
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confidence  of  the  public  being  tbae  more  or  lese  impaired  in  the  Mriiole 
profesaion,  there  will  not»  of  course,  be  wanting  those  who,  as  m  Tis- 
sot's  day,  will  take  advantage  of  this  false  conclusion,  and  will,  as  in 
former  times,  employ  cinchona,  and  other  remedies,  in  such  minute 
doses  as  will  render  no  aid  to  Nature  (§  854'  bb,  878,  894,  mottoes). 

892,  k.  The  large  medication  by  quinia  may  be  traoed  up,  in  part, 
to  the  analogous  use  of  tartarized  antimony  in  Europe,  feut,  while 
the  treatment  of  intermittents  by  doses  of  five  and  ten  grains  of  quinia 
has  extended  from  Europe  to  America,  we  have  not  kept  pace  with 
its  progress  there.  How  far  this  practice  has  had  ir«  oriffin  in  physi- 
ologic^ or  patholoncal  facts  may  appear  from  some  of  the  results 
which  have  been  affirmed  by  its  advocates.  Thus,  the  distinguished 
M.  Piorry,  having  embraced  the  opinion  of  M.  Louis,  that  the  enlarged 
and  indurated  spleen,  a  condition  which  often  supervenes  on  neglected 
or  badly-treated  intermittents*  is  the  cause  of  the  fever,  applied  the 
treatment  upon  that  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  we  learn  irom  M.  Pi- 
orry the  following  results.  In  a  patient,  for  example,  affected  vdth  a 
quotidian,  we  are  gravely  told  that, 

"All  the  organs  were  j0sai<tht,  except  ike  spleen^  the  length  of 
which  was  seven  inches  and  ten  lines,  breadth  five  inches  and  five 
lines." 

To  this  padent,  thirty  i;rain8  of  quinia  were  given  at  a  dose,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  afterward  the  hypertrophied  spleen  was  reduced  more 
than  one  inch  in  its  length  and  breadth,  as  ascertained  by  percussion ; 
but  which  we  may  regard  as  physioloeically  impossible.  Four  days 
afterward,  as  the  paroxysms  still  continued,  M.  Piorry  gave  this  pa- 
tient forty  grains  ot  the  su^ihate  of  quinia  at  a  dose ;  and  measured  the 
spleen  by  [)ercu8sion  in  twenty  minutes  afterward,  and  found  it  more 
than  four  inches  shorter  than  when  the  first  dose  was  exhibited! 
Other  cases  of  the  same  nature  are  related,  in  which  he  administered 
sixty  grains  of  the  sulphate  at  a  dose ;  with  the  never-failing  effect  of 
reducing  the  spleen  at  least  an  inch  in  all  its  dimensions  within  the 
regular  time  (twenty  minutes)  after  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  (§ 
354^,857,878). 

These  reports  of  cases  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and  in- 
eorporated  into  the  "  experimental  philosophy"  of  the  day.  Sigmond 
has  a  salutary  remark  upon  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  without  its 
advantages  in  this  place.     Thus : 

'*  He  who  has  in  early  youth  sedulously  watched  the  practice  of 
hospital  physicians,  and  has  heard  from  them  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment which  was  formerly  pursued ;  he  who  has  compared  what  be 
himself  saw  at  that  period,  with  what  he  gathers  fix>m  the  most  emi- 
nent writers,  and  has  then  enjoyed  opportunities  of  drawing  his  con- 
clusions from  the  bed-side  of  patients,  both  in  public  establishments 
and  at  their  own  houses,  will  be  able  to  apjMreciate  the  difficulties 
which  occur- in  the  application  to  practice  of  the  rules  that  are  laid 
down  by  some  individuals  with  such  dogmatic  precision ;  he  can  also 
judge  of  the  inutility  of  those  theories  which  appear  based  upon 
plausible  foundations,  and  which  are  often  promulgated  by  individu- 
als who  hastily  draw  conclusions  from  few  tacts,  and  who  commence 
explanations  of  their  own  views,  ignorant  of  what  has  been  thought, 
said,  and  practiced  by  some  of  the  able  men  who  have  preceded 
them ;  who  are  again  reviving  doctrines  which  time  and  experience 
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haTe  already  demoiutrated  to  be  erroneous.  7%e  disregard  offhyn- 
ology  and  path/dogy  hat  hem  one  of  the  great  fallacies  of  the  age  t» 
which  we  live.  The  devotion  to  morbid  anatomy^  however  praisewor- 
thy is  its  iDvestigation,  has  absorbed  too  much  of  the  consiaeration  of 
^ofme  of  our  most  emineDt  medical  philosophers.  They  have  rather 
reasoned  from  the  ravages  which  disease  has  committed,  than  from 
the  signs  and  symptoms,  and  from  the  gradual  development  of  the 
morbid  functions  of  organs.  Hence  fever  has  been  imagined  to  be 
a  local  disease,  and  hence  the  various  theories  have  led  not  only  to 
unsound,  but,  in  my  opinion,  to  dangerous  practice.'*  *^  The  enlai^ge- 
ment  and  induration  of  the  spleen,  which  attend  upon  mismanaged 
intermittent  fever,  are  not  uncommonly  produced  by  the  neglect  of 
the  proper  means  previous  to  the  use  of  cinchona,  aud  by  its  admin- 
istration in  the  wrong  stage.'* — Siomobid's  Lectures,     London ^  1837. 

892,  kk.  In  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  employment  of  cinchona 
with  a  special  reference  to  chronic  enlargements  of  the  spleen  (§ 
892,  k)^  it  is  not  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  agent  is  not  more  or 
less  adapted  to  such  cases;  as  it  is,  also,  to  analogous  affections  of  the 
liver,  &c.,  which  supervene  upon  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
But,  in  all  such  cases,  there  are  other  means  not  less  important ;  such 
as  a  well-regulated  diet  of  mild  vegetable  food,  leeching  and  vesica- 
ting the  affected  region,  the  local  or  internal  use  of  iodine,  &c.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  the  doses  of  quinia  should  not  exceed  one 
grain ;  and  the  practitioner  and  his  patient  must  yield  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  and  be  content  with  advances  toward  a  state  of  cure 
that  shall  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  disease  from  its  incipient  to  its  aggravated  form  (§  150,  548  a, 
557  a,  855,  856,  926). 

892,  L  Pereira  has  presented  a  good  summary  of  the  effects  of 
quinia  in  the  exclusive  practice,  as  inferred  from  general  experience. 
Thus: 

''  In  doses  of  ten  grains,  sulphate  of  quinia  has  produced  on  man 
three  classes  of  effects : 

*'  1.  Gastro-enteritic  irritation,  marked  by  pain  and  heat  of  the  gas- 
tric region,  nausea,  griping,  and  purging. 

'*  2.  Excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  manifested  by  increased 
fullness  of  pulse  and  augmented  respiration.  Furred  tongue,  and 
other  symptoms  of  a  febrile  state,  are  observed. 

''  3.  Disorder  of  the  cerebro-spinal  functions,  indicated  by  head- 
ache, giddiness,  contracted,  and  in  some  cases  dilated,  pupils,  disoi^ 
der  of  the  external  senses,  agitation,  difficulty  of  performing  various 
voluntary  acts,  somnolency,  in  some  cases  delirium,  in  others  stupor." 
— Pbreira's  Materia  Medica. 

Here,  then,  are  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  which  denote  the  per* 
nicious  effects  of  quinia  as  having  followed  immediately  its  exhibition 
in  doses  of  ten  grains,  and  I  have  witnessed  many  of  them  fromj^oe 
grains  only.  But,  it  is  these  strong  demonstrations  only  which  are 
nkely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  practitioners,  while 
the  more  obscure,  but  analogous  effects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  pass 
unheeded,  or  are  imputed  to  other  causes. 

892,  m.  Let  us,  then,  look  well  to  the  preparatory  treatment.  Lei 
us  scrutini-re  the  varied  and  exact  pathology  of  the  individual  cases 
of  intermittent  fever ;  and  clear  up,  at  least,  any  local  congestions 
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that  are  so  apt  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  tonic  febrifuge.  But,  let  as 
not  neglect  the  impoitant  consideration  that  these  local  states  are  im- 
liNied  with  the  special  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  coustitu- 
lional  afiection,  and  that  they  are  more  or  less  amenable  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  would,  doubdess,  be  far  more  so  but  for  the  tonic  vir- 
tue of  the  febrifuge  (§  650,  652  c,  662,  670,  814-816,  847  g,  848, 
857).  Where  they  are  marked  by  periodical  exacerbations,  they  may 
refuse  to  yield  in  their  specific  nature  to  all  things  else  than  some 
agent  of  very  peculiar  virtues ;  and  here  it  is  that  cinchona,  or  arse- 
nic, make  their  special  demonstrations.  But  it  is  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  such  agents  are  indicated  because  the  local  conditions  of  dis- 
ease do  not  give  way  to  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment.  It  may  be 
that  this  treatment  has  been  impeifectly  applied,  that  too  little  blood, 
perhaps,  may  have  been  abstracted,  that  leechine  or  blistering  have 
been  improperly  neglected,  or  out  of  their  relative  order  to  general 
bloodletting  and  caSiartics,  or,  that  some  untoward  exciting  causes, 
such  as  errors  in  food,  or  fatigue,  &c.,  have  been  in  operation  to  de- 
feat the  right  influence  of  the  principal  remedies  for  inflammation. 
These  are  considerations  of  great  moment,  and  should  duly  pass  un- 
der review  in  all  cases,  before  we  summon  to  our  aid  the  power  in 
reserve ;  especially  if  the  local  symptoms  do  not  fluctuate  like  the 
paroxysms  of  fever  (§  151,  675,  686,  847  g,  848,  870  aa). 

Again,  however,  cases  arise  where  the  local  afiections  put  on  a  dis- 
tinctly intermitting  character.  The  symptoms  of  cerebi-al  congestion 
rise  and  fall  with  the  febrile  paroxysms  and  the  intermissions,  or  those 
of  pleurisy  undergo  the  same  fluctuations.  Here,  therefore,  there  is 
little  or  no  room  for  doubt,  after  a  full  impression  has  been  made  by 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  upon  the  general  pathological  condition. 
This  preparatory  treatment  adopted,  the  first  moderate  dose  of  aui- 
nine  will  often  tell  us  that  it  has  reached  deeply  the  peculiar  modifi- 
cation which  had  been  impressed  upon  the  congested  or  inflammato- 
ry states  by  the  miasmatic  cause ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
remedies  for  common  inflammation  been  neglected,  and  no  impression 
had  been  thus  made  upon  the  universal  pathological  condition,  that 
grain,  or  less,  of  quinia  would  have  exasperated  the  whole  condition 
of  disease  (§  137  d,  150,  151.  650,  672,  673,  801,  814,  857,  870  na). 

892,  ».  The  foregoing  peculiarly  modified  states  of  congestion  and 
inflammation,  in  their  supposed  intensity  (§  892,  m),  are  not,  however, 
common  in  Ameiica;  but,  it  is  more  common  to  find  that  remittent 
fevers,  notwithstanding  any  remaining  congestions  with  which  they 
mav  have  been  complicated,  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  very  small 
and  cautious  doses  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  (§  150,  870  aa), 

892,  o.  It  should  be  added  that  it  has  occasionally  happened  within 
the  experience  of  the  best  observers,  that  acute  and  violent  inflamma- 
tions have  occuiTod  independently  of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  in- 
flammation has  refused  to  yield  to  bloodletting,  &c.,  but  has  subse- 
quently surrendered  speedily  to  the  bark.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  that  these  rare  conditions  are  under  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  the  remote  causes  of  intermittents  (§  150,  151,  813  a,  816). 

892,  p.  Besides  the  afiections  which  I  have  considered  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  there  are  others  of  an  intermitting  character  to  which 
Uie  cinchonas,  and  their  allies,  are  especially  adapted.  These  are  the 
well-known  intermittent  head-aches,  intermittent  neuralgia,  inteimit- 
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tent  amaurosis,  intemiictetit  ophthalmia,  &c. ;  all  of  which  probably  de- 
pend, for  their  specific  character,  upon  the  vegetable  miasmata  that 
lay  the  foundation  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  (§  150, 650,  Sec). 
Such  has  been  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  lived  and  written  in  the 
midst  of  such  affections.  **  The  same  cause,"  says  Tissot,  '*  which 
produces  the  intermittent  fever,  frequently  occasions  also  disorders 
that  return  periodically  at  the  same  hour,  without  shivering,  without 
heat,  and  often  without  any  quickness  of  the  pulse.  Such  disorders 
generally  observe  the  intermissions  of  the  quotidian  or  tertian  fevers, 
but  much  more  seldom  those  of  quartans.  I  have  seen  violent  vomit- 
ings, and  retchings  to  vomit,  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  the  severest 
oppressions,  the  most  racking  colics,  dreadful  palpitation  and  tooth- 
aches, pains  in  the  head,  and  very  oflen  unaccountable  pain  over  one 
eye,  the  eyelid,  eyebrow,  and  temple,  on  the  same  side  of  the  face, 
with  a  redness  of  that  eye,  and  a  continual  trickling  of  tears.  I  have 
also  seen  such  a  prodigious  swelling  of  the  affected  part,  that  the  eye 
projected,  or  stood  out,  above  an  inch  from  the  head,  covered  by  the 
eyelid,  which  was  also  extremely  inflated  or  puffed  up.  All  these 
maladies  begin  precisely  at  a  ceitain  hour,  last  about  the  usual  time 
of  a  fit,  and  terminate  without  any  sensible  evacuation,  return  exactly 
at  the  same  hour  the  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one." 

This  reminds  us  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  the  practitioner  in  the  mala* 
nous  districts  of  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  the 
graphic  portrait  the  same  things  in  his  almost  daily  walks,  as  he  does 
in  the  "epidemics"  of  the  venerated  father  of  medicine. 

The  treatment  of  the  foregoing  cases  is  very  embarrassing,  unless 
we  are  prepared  by  a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  pathological  char- 
acter ;  and,  having  quoted  the  experience  of  Tissot  as  to  their  occur- 
rence, I  cannot  do  better  than  to  state  the  treatment  which  was  pur- 
sued by  one  who  is  so  eminently  entitled  to  our  confidence ;  especial- 
ly as  that  treatment  has  not  been  improved. 

If  the  affection  was  decidedly  inflammatory,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  he  abstracted  blood.  Then  he  goes  on  to  remark  that,  **  There 
is  but  one  tnedicine  that  can  effectually  oppose  these  periodical  mal- 
adies, whicK  is  the  bark.  Nothing  affords  relief  in  the  fit,  and  no  other 
medicine  ever  suspends  or  puts  it  off.  But,  I  have  cured  soxAe  of  these 
disorders  with  the  bark,  and  especially  those  affecting  the  eyes,  which 
happen  oftener  than  the  other  conditions,  after  their  duration  for  many 
weeks,  and  after  the  ineffectual  use  of  bleeding,  purging,  baths,  blis- 
ters, and  a  great  number  of  other  remedies.  If  a  proper  quantity  of 
it  be  given,  the  next  fit  is  very  mild ;  the  second  is  prevented,  and  I 
never  saw  a  relapse  in  these  cases,  as  often  happens  with  intermittent 
fevers."     But  Tissot  had,  also,  a  preliminary  treatment 

Tissot  wrote  before  arsenic  had  come  into  use  as  a  remedy  for  in^ 
termittent  fever,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  employed  with 
great  success  for  the  intermitting  headache,  &c. ;  though  it  is  proba- 
bly inferior  to  the  cinchonas,  especially  their  alkaloids: 

892,  y.  There  is  one  form  of^  continued  fever  to  which  the  bark  is 
adapted  in  its  advanced  stages,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  tincture 
is  often  the  best,  and  that,  too,  where  stupor  has  come  on,  along  with 
subsultus  tendinum,  black  tongue,  sordes,  &c.  This  form  of  the  con- 
tinued fever  is  the  typhus,  and  belongs  to  climates  where  the  inter- 
mitting diseases  are  scarcely  knovra  to  occur.     In  these  cases,  the 
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bark  appears  to  act  both  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  But,  it  is  onlj 
suited  to  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

892,  r.  Whenever  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  prove  beneficial  under 
other  circumstances  than  such  as  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  they  operate  in  virtue  of  their  tonic  property.  But,  like  aS 
other  tonics,  their  range  of  usefulness,  in  this  acceptation,  is  very  lim- 
ited ;  being  suited  only  to  advanced  stages  of  acute  disease,  or  to 
some  chronic  maladies  in  which  digestion  is  peculiarly  impaired,  or 
to  others  attended  by  profuse  mucous  discharges,  as  in  old  and  ex- 
cessive bronchial  secretion,  old  diarrhceas,  &c.  Their  best  effects  as 
^Onics  are  probably  manifested  in  feeble  scrofulous  habits,  when  di* 
gestion  is  impaired ;  and  along,  perhaps,  with  iodine.  They  exert, 
also,  a  kindly  influence  upon  the  shattered  constitutions  of  old  vene- 
real subjects,  especially  when  mercury  fails  of  its  usual  ofHce,  and 
then,  also,  iodine  should  oflen  go  with  it.  They  are  among  the  prea^ 
ent  helps  to  broken-down  debauchees. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  inconsiderable  advantages  that  arite 
from  cinchona  as  a  tonic,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  that  group  of  reme- 
dies, as  it  does  in  its  rank  among  the  special  alteratives  for  intermit- 
tent diseases.  The  contrast  in  effects  sepai*ates  very  widely  from 
each  other  these  coexisting  virtues,  while  the  limited  advantages  of 
one  or  its  more  frequent  pernicious  effects  tell  us,  forcibly,  to  beware 
of  the  whole  group  of  tomes. 

AR8ENIOUS    ACID. 

892|,  a.  Arsenious  acid^  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  diseases, 
has  been  rapidly  passing  into  the  great  reservoir  of  foreotten  things ; 
whither  it  has  been  driven  by  the  power  of  novelty,  and  the  superior 
excellencies  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  But,  it  remains  as  ev^r  a  sure 
.friend  of  man  whenever  his  necessities  may  oblige  him  to  call  it  from 
obscurity.  It  is  partly  from  liieae  considerations,  and  in  part,  to  look 
at  its  peculiar  attributes  as  a  curative  agent,  and  thus  to  elieit  new 
rays  or  light  upon  organic  life  and  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  that  I 
shall  venture  to  disturb  the  repose  of  this  once  busy  member  of  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

But,  these  objects  need  not  detain  us  long,  as  I  contemplate  a  ref> 
erence  mostly  to  its  relations  to  intermittent  diseases ;  and  much  of 
what  was  said  of  cinchona  is  applicable  to  arsenic.  This  agent,  how- 
ever, is  not  complicated  by  any  tonic  virtue,  as  otherwise  supposed 
by  many,  which  divests  it  of  objections  that  are  relative  to  that  chai^ 
acteristic  of  cinchona.  But,  it  has  the  attribute  of  a  violent  poison, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  liable  to  disastrous  effects  from  its  incautious 
use.  But,  with  this  contingent  objection,  the  amount  of  evil  which  it 
has  inflicted  is  insignificant  with  that  which  is  constantly  in  progress 
from  the  untimely  application  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  from  its  ex- 
cessive administration.  In  one  case,  the  immediate  evils  are  less 
striking,  or  creep  slowly  on ;  in  the  other,  it  is  death  itself  who  stands 
before  us. 

892|,  b.  Arsenious  acid  appears  to  be  more  or  less  poisonous  to  all 
animals.  In  its  therapeutical  dose,  it  produces  no  apparent  effect 
upon  man  in  health ;  which  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  facts  that 
admonish  us  against  all  conclusions  as  to  remedial  agents  from  what 
may  be  witnessed  of  their  effects  upon  the  healthy  system,  and  to  bend 
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our  attention  to  the  properties  of  life  as  their  sosceptibilities  may  be 
affected  in  disease  (§  150,  854,  870  aa,  892^  a). 

In  respect  to  the  manifestations  of  arsenic  in  morbid  states  of  the 
body,  independently  of  its  curative  effects,  they  may  be  sufficiently 
learned  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Fowler,  that,  "in  320  cases,  some- 
what more  than  one  third  was  attended  with  nausea;  nearly  one  third 
with  an  open  body ;  and  about  one  third  with  griping.  Vomitiug, 
purgings,  swellings,  and  loss  of  appetite  were  but  rare  m  comparison 
with  the  preceding  effects,  and  their  less  frequent  occurrence  was  gen- 
erally found  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated.  About 
one  fiflb  of  the  cases  attended  with  nausea,  and  one  fourth  of  those 
attended  by  an  open  body,  were  unconnected  with  any  other  effects. 
Griping  did  not  often  occur  alone.  Purging  and  loss  of  appetite  sel- 
dom or  never  alone,  and  vomiting  was  always  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  nausea." 

The  foregoing  observations  unfold  the  nature  of  the  general  influ- 
ences which  may  be  more  or  less  expected  from  the  therapeutical 
dose  of  arsenic,  and  illustrate  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  organic 
properties. 

892 J,  c.  Fowler's  Report  upon  the  effects  of  arsenic  appeared  in 
1786,  and  subsequent  experience  has  amply  established  its  febrifuge 
virtue.  It  appears,  indeed,  not  only  to  have  succeeded  occasionally 
in  the  hands  of  most  practitioners  of  experience  where  the  bark  and 
its  alkaloids  have  failed,  but  even  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  certain 
epidemical  intermittents.  It  owes,  in  fact,  its  early  reputation  con- 
siderably to  its  success  in  an  intermittent  fever  which  infested  Great 
Britain  about  the  year  1780,  and  which  prevailed  for  more  than  two 
years.  But,  it  was  the  obstinacy,  more  than  the  ereat  prevalence  of 
this  epidemic,  which  renders  it  memorable ;  and  this  the  more  so 
from  its  resistance  of  the  bark,  and  its  submission  to  arsenic.  This 
was  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  the  bark  fell  into  considerable  dis- 
repute*; and  we  now  comprehend  the  reason  of  its  frequent  failure 
during  the  epidemic  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Bloodletting  was  not 
then  the  fashion  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  fever  was  attended  by 
those  local  congestions  and  inflammations  which  either  demand  the 
loss  of  blood,  or,  at  least,  render  it  necessary  to  any  safety  in  the  early 
administration  of  bark.  But  this  tonic  febrifuge  was  administered 
without  the  requisite  advantages  of  a  preliminary  treatment,  and  tiie 
local  conditions  of  disease  were  accordingly  exasperated,  the  fever 
aggravated  and  prolonged,  and  oflen  rendered  fatal  by  the  very  rem- 
edy upon  which  there  was  the  sole  reliance  (§  847  g^  848,  854  hh, 
867,  863  d,  870  aa). 

However,  therefore,  the  bark  may  have  been  thus  bafiled  in  its  of* 
fects  as  a  febrifuge,  and  inflicted  the  evils  of  a  tonic,  it  was  no  fault  of 
the  remedy,  but  of  the  practitioners,  who  neglected  the  true  pathology 
of  the  disease,  overlooked  the  local  developments,  and  permitted  their 
prejudices  against  bloodletting  and  cathartics  to  deprive  them  of  th« 
Deneflts  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  Peruvian  febrifuge.  Be- 
ing thus  baflled  in  their  attempts  with  an  agent  of  tonic  virtues,  a  few 
practitioners  availed  themselves  of  the  reputation  which  arsenic  had 
obtained  in  Poland  as  a  febrifuge ;  and  this  substance  being  destitute 
of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  virtues  of  cinchona,  it  was  more  compatible 
with  the  local  condition  of  disease,  and  therefore  succeeded  in  the 
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bunds  of  those  few  better  than  the  bark.  It  was  apt,  however,  to  oe- 
casion  vomiting  and  purg^ing ;  but  these  effects  were  mostly  the  con- 
sequence of  a  neglect  of  the  appropriate  means  for  subduing  the  force 
of  the  local  burdens  of  disease. 

.  Parallel  with  th^  foregoing  is  an  opinion  which  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Sigmond. 

'*  The  effects  of  arsenic  are  much  more  striking  in  the  intermitteol 
fever  occurring  during  the  autumnal  months,  than  during  that  which 
is  prevalent  in  the  apnng ;  and  the  more  intensely  the  miasm  has  act- 
ed upon  the  system,  the  more  decided  are  its  good  effects,  while  cin- 
chona, and  the  barks  of  certain  trees,  produce  their  characteristic  et 
fects  during  the  spring." — Sigmond's  Lectures,  183*/. 

I  have  quoted  this  remark  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views 
which  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  failure  of  the  bark  m  the  English 
epidemics,  and  as  it  is  its  tendency,  also,  to  encourage  the  use  of 
arsenic  in  the  autumnal  intermittents,  without  any  just  ground  for  the 
conclusion  as  to  its  superiority  over  the  bark  in  the  fevers  of  that  sea- 
son. The  greater  success  of  arsenic  as  here  stated  has  been  observed 
only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  administer  the  bark  indiscreetly,  and 
without  properly  subduing  the  local  congestions  and  inflammations 
which  are  every  where  more  common  and  severe  in  the  autumnal  than 
in  the  vernal  intermittents.  And,  as  one  of  the  evidences  that  the 
greater  success  of  arsenic,  under  the  circumstances  noW  stated,  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  virtues  of  cinchona,  I 
may  quote  the  remark  from  Pereira  that,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  in* 
termit  the  use  of  arsenic  during  the  febrile  paroxyam.  In  agues,  ae* 
companied  vrith  inflammatory  conditions,  where  cinchona  and  quinia 
disagree,  arsenic  may,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  be  sometimes  admin- 
istered with  the  best  effects." 

Immediately  after  the  events  of  the  British  epidemic  of  which  I  had 
been  speaking,  Dr.  Fowler  appeared  with  his  "  arsenical  solution/' 
or  the  liquor  potasses  arsenitis »  which  has  been  supposed  by  many 
to  surpass  the  araenious  acid  in  its  remedial  virtues.  This  preparation 
became  the  means  of  establishing,  rapidly,  the  character  of  the  new 
agent  all  over  Europe. 

892j^,  d.  The  quescion  arises,  next,  as  to  what  conditions  of  inter- 
mittent fever  arsenic  is  applicable  in  preference  to  cinchona.  W# 
have  seen  that  the  bark  and  its  alkaloids  are  capable  of  surmounting 
the  disease  fnih  great  certainty  and  rapidity  under  its  ordinary  con- 
ditions wh^n  properly  administered ;  and  this  qualification  supposes 
that  other  remedies,  such  as  bloodletting,  and  especially  cathartics 
and  aptiroonials,  shall  be  brought  into  operation  whenever  demanded 
by  tbe  general  or  local  symptoms.  The  disease,  being  thus  treated 
ac<x>rding  to  its  variable  pathological  conditions,  and  the  Peruvian 
febrifuge  withheld  till  its  application  is  compatible  with  the  patholog- 
ical states  as  meliorated  py  the  direct  antiphlogistics,  we  may,  nii- 
doubtedly,  in  almost  all  cases  which  are  seen  in  their  early  staffea« 
succeed  completely  with  the  alkaloids,  and  thus  avoid  a  remedy,  which, 
like  arsenic,  is  liable  to  the  objections  of  being  fatal  in  the  dose  of  a 
single  grain,  or  of  inducing  violent  symptoms,  or  of  laying  the  founda^ 
tion  of  other  serious  and  even  fatal  affections,  in  its  usual  therapeu- 
tical doses,  if  administered  in  inauspicious  conditions  of  the  system^ 
or  when  continued,  under  favorable  circumstances,  beyond  a  certain 
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period.  These  connderatioQa  leave  no  doubc,  therefore,  that  the  al* 
kaloids  should  be  first  employed  in  eveiry  case  of  intermittents,  whether 
they  be  of  feyer,  or  of  those  other  local  diseases  having  periodical  par- 
oxysms, as  considered  in  sections  relative  to  the  bark.  Such,  indeed, 
were  the  conclusions  of  the  soundest  medical  experience  before  the 
introduction  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids ;  and,  while  balancing  the  mer- 
its of  these  remedies,  we  cannot  too  well  consider  the  safety  of  one 
when  employed  with  a  proper  reference  to  pathological  conditions, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  other,  under  all  conditions,  that  are  liable  to 
accrue  from  over-doses.  But  this  objection  applies  only  to  the  care- 
less, and  may  be  predicated  of  many  other  remedies  in  common  use. 
We  must  take  the  world,  however,  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  should  be  i 
and  when,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  a  choice  exists,  let  us 
banish  the  evil  as  far  as  the  choice  extends.  It  should  still,  however, 
be  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of  the  bark,  a  morbific  virtue  may  be 
in  operation  in  the  therapeutical  doses  of  that  agent,  while  the  same 
special  virtue  does  not  appertain  to  arsenic  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  859, 
863  d). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  arsenic  will  be  wanted  mostly  in  neg- 
lected or  badly-treated  cases  of  intermittent  f^ver ;  and  the  former 
will  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  other  means  than  the  latter.  In  the 
neglected  cases,  disease  can,  at  most,  have  been  aggravated  only  by 
errors  on  th^  part  of  the  patient,  while  art,  with  its  powerful  morbific 
agents,  may  l&y  the  foundation  of  very  intractable  local  maladies  that 
shall  impart  great  obstinacy  to  the  constitutional  disease,  as  uninter- 
mitting  exciting  causes  (§  659,  b).  Gases  undoubtedly  arise,  also,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  the  autumnal  (§  892  J  c),  to  which 
arsenic  is  better  adapted  than  quinine,  or  where  the  latter  may  fail  on 
account  of  its  tonic  virtue.  Again,  other  cases  sometimes  present 
themselves  at  all  seasons  where  the  vegetable  remedy  fails  under  the 
most  judicious  treatment.  This  may  be  owing  to  very  peculiar  modi- 
fications of  the  pathological  states,  or  to  unusual  affections  of  certain 
parts,  or  to  some  idiosyncrasy.  In  short,  arsenic  is  the  next  remedy, 
appertaining  to  the  group  before  us,  which  should  be  tried  after  the 
failure  of  cinchona.  But,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  agents  from  other 
groups  may  not  be  equally  or  more  appropriate  It  happens,  fre- 
quently, in  prolonged  or  badly-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever, 
where  the  liver  or  spleen  become  the  seat  of  enlargements  and  indu- 
rations, that  iodine  may  be  employed  very  successfully  in  conjunction 
with  quinine.  The  accession  of  these  two  agents  to  the  Mat^^ria  Med- 
ica  has  contributed,  largely,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  to  ^  facili- 
ties of  art. 

It  has  placed,  indeed,  the  foregoing  affections  greatly  under  the 
control  ot  either ;  and,  what  is  very  important,  where  the  bark  wta 
inadmissible  during  the  coexistence  of  fever  with  the  chronic  derange- 
ments, quinine  is  often  adapted  to  both  conditions ;  so  only,  the  treat- 
ment be  properly  conducted  in  its  other  details.  Iodine,  however,  is 
only  appropriate  after  an  ascendency  is  obtained  by  other  remedies 
over  the  febrile  state,  and  where  the  force  of  the  local  affections  ex- 
ists in  that  subdued  form  which  inflicts  no  excitin?  sympathies  upon 
the  organs  of  circulation.  Otherwise,  that  intensity  should  be  first 
moderated  by  leeching,  blistering,  low  diet,  &c.  With  this  qualifica- 
tion, and  in  the  absence  of  fever,  iodine  has  contributed  not  a  little 
toward  the  exclusion  of  arsenic  from  the  treatment  of  agues. 
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In  some  of  the  conditions  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  arsenic  is 
advantageously  associated  with  quinia,  or  administered  in  the  associ- 
ated form  of  a  salt. 

892|,  e.  We  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  arsenic  ranks  next 
to  cinchona  in  the  certainty  with  which  it  overcomes  intermittent 
fever.  But,  it  is  less  certain,  and  less  rapid  in  effect ;  and  the  objec- 
tion which  applies  to  it  as  an  energetic  poison  in  over-doses  should 
hold  it  in  reserve,  to  be  employed  only  where  cinchona,  or  quinine, 
properly  administered,  may  fail.  Such  as  may  study  disease  in  its 
philosophical  aspects,  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  varied 
pathological  conditions,  firmly  resisting  the  prejudices  which  timidity 
or  ignorance  have  heaped  upon  bloodletting,  and  who  prescribe  for 
the  absolute  conditions  rather  than  for  the  name  of  a  disease,  will 
rarely  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arsenic  in  the  ordinary- 
forms  of  intermittent  fever. 

892  J,y!  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  this  aeent  may  be  found 
more  useful  in  the  distinctly  intermitting  inflammations  which  accom- 
pany marsh  fever.  It  is  always  difficult  to  adapt  even  a  cinchona  alka- 
loid to  these  inflammatory  states,  while  it  never  fails  to  exasperate  the 
inflammation,  if  administered  before  a  strong  impression  has  been 
made  by  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistics. 

892  j-,  g.  Intermitting  headache  is  a  more  common  form  of  period-' 
ical  disease  than  inflammation,  in  which  arsenic  proves  often  useful, 
and  frequently  where  cinchona  has  failed.    And  so,  also,  of  periodic 
tic  douloureux. 

892|,  A.  Besides  the  intermitting  affections,  there  are  others  to 
which  arsenic  is  well  adapted,  and  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  pro- 
foundly alterative  and  comprehensive  remedial  virtues  of  this  agent. 
These  remaining  conditions  of  disease  are  so  evidently  different  m>m 
the  intermitting,  that  I  have  reproduced  the  ai*senical  preparations  in 
two  other  groups  of  remedies,  in  my  Materia  Medica.  It  is  impor- 
tant, in  the  first  place,  to  regard  each  remedial  agent  of  two  or  more 
virtues  as  a  whole,  and  to  consider  its  operation  under  its  compound 
aspect  But,  in  this  state  of  complexity  they  cannot  be  brought  into 
that  practical  use  which  is  promoted  by  the  method  which  I  have 

Projected  of  considering  the  various  properties  of  remedies  in  an  in- 
ividual  sense,  and  according  to  the  prominent  conditions  of  disease 
to  which  they  are  suited,  and  by  associating  under  the  several  denom- 
inations of  disease  the  various  remedies  adapted  to  them,  and  in  the 
relative  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  and,  therefore,  presenting 
under  each  denomination  groups  of  remedies  having  certain  remedid 
virtues  analogous  to  each  other,  however  they  differ  in  other  proper* 
ties,  or  however  different  may  be  the  special  influences  by  which  the 
various  agents  under  any  given  denomination  of  dbease  establish 
those  changes  which  give  to  Nature  the  recuperative  start.  In  this 
manner,  a  single  compound  remedy  comes  to  be  distributed  into  what 
is  equivalent  to  several  agents ;  each  remedial  adaptation  to  possess 
an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  remedial  virtues  that 
qualify  the  agent  as  a  remedy  for  other  morbid  conditions.  In  this 
way,  I  say,  we  avoid  a  confusion  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively 
from  considering  a  remedy  of  compound  virtues  in  its  general  aspect 
alone.  We  are  led  to  an  attentive  examination  of  its  severa  virtues, 
(^  their  critical  relations  to  different  pathological  conditions  ^»«.  Jua 
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to  acquire  a  more  distinct  apprehension  of  the  pn^erties  of  life,  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  lemedia]  agents,  and  of  the  hiws  which  govern  tlie 
organic  being  under  all  his  conditions  of  health  and  disease. 

892{,  u  The  diseases  which  fall,  more  or  less,  under  the  power  of 
arsenic,  and  which  illustrate  the  extent  of  its  remedial  virtues'  beyond 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  considered,  consist  of  certain  chronic 
eruptive  affections  of  the  skin,  cancer,  noli-me-tangere,  chronic  rheift- 
matbm,  diseases  of  the  bones,  syphilis,  elephantiasis,  &c.  In  some 
of  these  conditions,  especially  in  cancer,  it  is  applied  internally  as 
well  as  externally.  Iodine  has  been  also  advantageously  associated 
with  anenic  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  these  aflfections. 

Of  the  foregoing  diseases,  those  of  the  skin,  lepra  especially,  are 
the  cases  in  which  arsenic  is  most  efficient,  and  but  for  the  discovery 
of  iodine,  would  give  to  arsenic  an  invaluable  rank  as  an  alterative 
agent  for  many  of  these  chronic  conditions. 

IODINE. 

892^,  a*  Considering  the  extensive  and  powerful  nature  of  the  al- 
terative effects  of  iodine,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  its  small  therapeuti- 
cal doses  it  produces  no  well-marked  effects  upon  the  function  of  any 
organ  in  its  healthy  state.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  goos  with 
arsenic,  and  the  rest,  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  life,  and  in  enforcing 
a  limitation  of  inauiries  into  the  therapeutical  capabilities  of  remedial 
agents  to  morbid  states  of  the  body  (§  137  d,  150,  854  bb,  870  oo, 
892  j-  b).  When  its  use  is  long  continued,  emaciation  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  followed,  and  now  and  then  a  low  state  of  gastro-enteritis 
has  been  supposed  to  have  supervened  when  iodine  has  been  employ- 
ed in  large  doses.  This,  however,  is  considered  a  rare  eflfect,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  incautious  use  of  the  medicine.  It  has  doubtless 
happened  in  morbidly  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  137 
d,  150).  Lugol,  who  had  great  experience  with  iodine,  says,  UiatM> 
far  from  even  occasioning  a  wasting  of  the  body,  it  promotes  growth, 
and  increases  the  size  of  organs,  in  their  healthy  state.  The  nervous 
system  is  said,  also,  to  have  been  occasionally  disturbed,  in  natural 
states  of  the  body,  by  therapeutical  doses  of  iodine;  attended  by 
headache,  giddiness,  &c.  But  here,  too,  there  had  probably  been  an 
antecedent  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  &c.  It  has  been  also 
laid  to  iodine,  that  it  has  occasioned  a  state  of  the  system  which  merits 
a  name  significant  of  one  of  its  morbific  propensities ;  and  hence  that 
of  iodism  has  been  associated  with  the  remedy.  This  condition  is 
marked  by  vomiting,  purging,  cramps,  emaciation,  fever,  &c.  But,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  fault,  in  these  cases,  is  chargeable  to  malad- 
ministration. Others  have  affirmed  that  iodine  has  occasioned  saliva- 
tion ;  but  this,  also,  is  denied  by  others.  In  any  event,  such  a  resuk 
is  extremely  rare.  Twelve  grains,  on  an  average,  have  been  given 
daily  for  eighty  days,  making  960  grains,  without  any  manifest  effect. 
In  excessive  doses,  however,  iodine  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  irritant 
poison ;  or,  should  disease  be  present,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject 
IS  changed.  I  have  never  witnessed  any  of  its  alleged  effects  upon 
the  healthy  system. 

A  remedy,  therefore,  so  exempt  from  all  untoward  effects  upon  the 
healthy  body,  and,  withal,  as  inoffensive  in  the  hands  of  the  toler- 
ably skilful,  yet  capable  of  a  vast  range  of  the  most  important  reme- 
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dial  effects,  must  be  regarded  as  an  accession  to  the  Materia  Medica 
of  great  valae. 

892  i,  b.  I  have  been  thus  led  to  consider  the  effects  of  iodine  upon 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health,  in  its  ordinanr  doses,  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  them  with  some  of  the  remarkable  therapeutical  influences 
of  which  iodine  is  capable,  and  to  show  how  the  yital  states  are  chan^ 
ged  ill  their  relation  to  remedial  agents  by  morbid  states.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  equally  instituted  with  many  other  very  powerful  reme- 
dies, even  those  which  are  liable  to  act  upon  morbid  states,  in  their 
therapeutical  doses,  with  the  intensity  of  energetic  poisons,  or  striking^ 
at  other  alarming  maladies,  yet  manifest  no  sensible  effects  upon  tho 
healthy  organism  (§  137  <2,  150, 870  ad). 

892|,  c.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  demonstration  of  which  io- 
dine is  capable  is  in  those  latent  forms  of  disease  where  nothing  is 
present  to  denote  the  morbid  state  but  some  gradual  change  of  organs 
ization.  This  is  seen  especially  in  bronchocele,  for  wliieh  affection  iit 
surpasses,  greatly,  any  other  remedy.  And  here  it  may  be  said,  a» 
indicative,  in  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  of  the  vital  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  iodine/  that  it  is  often  as  efiicient  in  most  of  the  local 
forms  of  disease  for  which  it  is  employed,  whether  it  be  administered 
internally,  or  applied  externally.  It  is  also  an  important  fiict,  of  the 
same  import,  that  the  external  application  n^ust  be  made  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  affected  part,  when  disease  is  seated  internally ;  in  which 
respect  its  mode  of  action  through  its  own  special  virtues  borrows 
light  from  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants.  Its  control  over  the 
ordinary  form  of  bronchocele  is  thoroughly  established,  and  where  it 
has  failed  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  generally  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  treatment. 

I  say,  the  common  form  of  bronchocele ;  for  there  are  some  condi- 
tions of  the  thyroid  gland  which  nothing  will  reach ;  which  is  one  of 
the  endless  exemplifications  of  the  importance  of  addressing  our  rem- 
edies to  the  exact  pathological  condition.  Now  the  true  bronchocele 
is  constituted  by  a  low  indolent  action  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  that 
which  results  in  hypertrophy ;  better  known  at  present  as  a  ^'  lesion 
of  nutrition."  But  iodine  will  not  touch  such  lesions;  and,  although 
it  seek  out  the  obstinate, forms  of  disorganization,  there  are  some 
morbid  changes  of  the  thyroid  gland  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
bronchocele,  and  where  iodine  has  disappointed  expectation,  and  has 
suffered  the  blame  of  another's  fault.  Among  these  intractable  ccm- 
ditions  are  formations  in  the  gland  of  other  substances  than  deposits 
of  lymph,  such  as  stony  and  other  concretions.  Or,  asain,  the  organ 
takes  on  a  scirrous  condition.  Or,  at  other  times,  it  enlarges  sudden- 
ly, and  shows  high  vascular  action,  which  ends  in  an  effusion  of  serum ; 
the  gland  becoming  enlarged  in  consequence.  But  this  condition  is 
not  apt  to  remain  long ;  and,  although  it  subside  spontaneously,  it  is 
not  amenable  to  iodine.  The  remc^dies  consist  of  leeches,  vesicants, 
he. ;  and,  if  such  treatment  be  applied  to  the  indurated  states  of 
bronchocele,  preliminary  to  the  use  of  iodine,  this  remedy  will  not 
often  fail  of  accomplishing  the  residue  of  the  cure.  It  is  also  indis* 
pensable  to  subdue,  in  the  first  place,  any  attendant  excitement  of  the 
general  circulation,  or  flmcdonal  derangement  of  the  chylopoetic  vis- 
cera. These,  indeed,  are  important  objects  of  attention,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  iocfine  may  be  prescribed.     The 
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external  use  of  iodine,  in  the  treatment  of  goitre,  is  not  less  efficient 
than  the  internal ;  so  that  both  methods  may  be  associated.  Or,  where 
objections  apply  to  the  more  constitutional  mode,  the  local  application 
is  often  admissible.  But  iodine  will  not,  like  the  mercurials,  extend 
its  influence  over  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  skin.  Its 
effect  is  then  by  contiguous  sympathy  alone  (§  497). 

892^9  A,  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  iodine.  Dr.  Coindet  applied  it 
successfully  to  the  cure  of  scrofula.  His  observations  were  soon  fol- 
lowed up  by  others ;  so  that  the  claims  of  the  remedy  became  early 
established  in  respect  to  this  most  intractable  disease.  Numerous 
cases  and  memoirs  were  published*  all  tending  to  advance  inquiry 
into  the  new  and  extraordinary  agent ;  extraordinary  as  well  in  its 
relations  to  the  inorganic  as  the  organic  world.  It  was  early  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  upon  an  extensive  sciede  by  Dr.  Manson,  in  various  con- 
ditions of  scroftda,  scroftilous  ophthalmia,  &c. ;  employed  both  inter- 
nally and  externally.  Then  followed  Lugol,  attached  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Louis,  who  published  three  memoirs  confirming  the  favorable 
report  of  his  predecessors.  This  narrative  is  always  due  to  the  early 
founders  of  a  remedy  which  has  already  bestowed  incalculable  bless- 
ings upon  man ;  not  short  even  of  cinchona,  since  we  had  in  arsenic, 
and  numerous  other  means,  pretty  good  substitutes  for  that.  And 
now,  when  we  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  countless  numbers  who 
have  been  already  rescued  ftom  the  gravto  by  iodine  alone,  and  when  we 
attempt  to  think  of  the  labyrinth  of  medical  philosophy  through  which 
the  enlightened  physician  directs,  with  so  much  relief  to  the  whole 
race  of  man,  the  most  potent,  as  well  as  the  milder  agents,  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica, — ay,  the  remtdium  principale  itself,  what  shall  be  said 
of  that  credulity  of  the  public  which  reposes  its  confidence  in  the 
charlatan,  or  yields  the  Paean  triumph  to  an  Apollo  in  surgery  1 

Lugol's  authority  is  valuable.  Ilis  experience  has  scarcely  been 
improved.  He  employed  the  remedy  internally  and  externally,  and 
treated  the  various  conditions  to  wluch  scrofula  is  liable,  from  the 
simple  glandular  swelling,  ulceration,  abscess,  &c.,  to  its  destructive 
effects  upon  the  cartilages  and  bones.  An  exception,  however,  must, 
and  probably  always  will,  be  made  in  respect  to  tuberculous  phthisis. 
He  prefers  a  solution  of  iodine  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  water. 
This  he  administered  either  in  the  form  of  drops,  or  largely  diluted 
with  water  under  the  denomination  of  ioduretted  mineral  water.  It 
has  become,. indeed,  a  standing  formula;  but  to  which  there  is  the 
same  objection  as  applies  to  all  other  analogous  prescriptions.  They 
all  require  variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  their  constituent 
parts,  and  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  varying  pathological  states  of  a 
common  form  of  disease  (§  150,  672,  673,  857,  ice).  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  union  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  often  increas- 
es the  efficacy  of  the  simple  iodine ;  although  the  salt,  being  less 
energetic,  is  oflen  better  adapted  to  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  where  the  circulatory  organs  are  liable  to  excitement  It  is 
readily  seen,  therefore,  that  for  this  reason  the  iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  often  united  in  variable  proportions  to  the  more  active  and 
irritating  fbrm  of  the  remedy. 

892^,  e.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  in  reviewing  the  favora- 
ble reports  which  have  been  made  of  a  new  remedy,  that  here,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  other  observers  have  been  less  successful  with  icvdine; 
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thougli  9  general  admiflsion  obtains  that  it  ib  more  useful  in  scrofulous 
affections,  with  the  exception  of  phthisis,  than  any  other  agent.  This, 
therefore,  is  sufficient  to  place  it  upon  very  high  ground  as  it  respects 
the  most  Protsean  disease.  There  is  much  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  those  who  have  been  least  successful  have  often  failed  from  not 
having  bestowed  the  same  attention  upon  those  general  means  of  im- 
proving health,  such  as  diet,  warm  clothing,  exercise,  &c.,  which  are, 
of  themselves,  not  unfrequendy  curative  of  scrofalous  affections ;  as 
they  are  of  syphilitic  When  remedies  are  employed  in  any  given 
disease  for  the  cure  of  which  they  have  acquired  the  reputation  of 
specifics,  we  are  often  apt  to  re]y  too  exclusively  upon  the  supposed 
specific,  and  the  remedy,  in  consequence,  frequently  fails  when  it 
would  have  succeeded  under  a  proper  regard  for  the  subordinate 
means.  Failure  in  this  respect  may  turn  the  **  specific"  into  a  form- 
idable foe,  especially  in  active  forms  of  disease  (§  137  d,  150,  &c.). 

Again,  since  the  early  day,  recent  to  be  sure,  of  the  wonder-work- 
ing power  of  iodine,  the  reputed  pathology  of  scrofula  has  undergone 
a  revolution ;  and  where  abstraction  of  blood,  general  or  local,  a  non- 
stimulating  diet,  &c.,  were  often  considered  necessary,  especially  in 
the  primary  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  a  tonic  and  stimulant  treat- 
ment has  been  erectea  upon  the  new  doctrine  (§  4,  5j-.  Also,  Med, 
and  Phys,  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  743-746,  780-782).  From  my 
own  observation,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  iodine  is  yet  destined 
to  yield  an  important  aid  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  phthisis ; 
while  it  will  rarely  fail  to  aggravate  the  diseaise  if  employed  before 
inflammation  is  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  lancet,  low  diet, 
&;c.,  or  where  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  in  an  ir- 
ritable state. 

892^,  y*.  Thirdly.  The  power  of  iodine,  and  of  its  combinations, 
reaches  yet  farther,  and  more  remarkably,  perhaps,  than  as  respects 
its  control  over  bronchocele.  It  has  often  accomplished  the  removal 
of  certain  chronic  affections  which  appeared  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  reach  of  every  other  medical  agent  This  has  been  especially 
true  of  many  cases  of  those  affections  which  have  run  on  to  induration. 
Here  it  is  that  iodine  illustrates  its  remarkable  virtues  as  an  alterative, 
in  breaking  up  the  most  obstinate  conditions  of  disease,  changing  en- 
tirely the  long-established  morbid  action  of  those  capillaries  from 
which  the  deposition  of  a  peculiarly  modified  condition  of  lymph 
arises,  and  which  forms  some  of  the  worst  enlargements  and  indura- 
tions short  of  carcinoma  (§  733^)  738,  740  a,  b) ;  while,  also,  its  san- 
ative effect  must  extend  to  the  absorbent  system  of  the  part,  increas- 
ing its  energy,  and  thus  reducing  the  volume  of  the  organ  and  restor- 
ing it  to  its  natural  state.  Mercury,  it  is  true,  will  accomplish  this  in 
some  instances,  but  is  comparatively  inoperative,  and  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  quinine. 

Coming  to  those  chronic  enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  liv- 
er and  spleen,  which  form  the  sequelae  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  the  Peruvian  alterative  finds  a  competitor  in  iodine,  though 
they  will  now  harmonize  together  (§  892,  kk).  Mercury,  too,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  is  also  more  or  less  applicable  to  these  conditions.  But, 
to  iodine  we  look  with  greater  confidence  in  the  intractable  shapes ; 
and  here  we  may  not  calculate  much  upon  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  mercury  may  be  often  advantageously  asso- 
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ciated  with  iodine ;  and  thia  ia  particularly  true  of  bad  fomiB  of  he- 
patic induration.  Iodine,  however,  is  more  apt  to  take,  in  its  thera- 
peutical scope,  those  enlargements  of  the  spleen  which  are  known  as 
ague  cakes.  They  have  often  yielded  to  its  influence  in  this  and  in 
other  countries ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  where  the  splenic  induration 
has  been  independent  of  fever,  and  where  quinia  is  powerless  (§^  662  a, 
813  h,  814,  816  h,  892  kk). 

The  uterus,  in  its  former  intractable  indurations  and  enlargements, 
has  frequently  yielded  of  late  to  the  alterative  action  of  iodine.  Even 
when  of  a  bony  hardness,  and  filling  nearly  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
this  condition  of  the  uterus  has  given  way  to  iodine  in  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  the  volume  of  the  organ  reduced  to  the  natural  size,  and 
the  catamenia  restored.  Here  the  dependence  was  upon  iodine  alone; 
and  justly  so,  since  there  was  no  local  or  constitutional  inflammatory 
symptom  to  require  the  co-operation  of  a  depletory  treatment.  But, 
in  other  examples,  where  more  or  less  active  inflammation  has  at- 
tended the  uterine  enlargements,  local  and  general  bloodletting,  rest, 
low  diet,  &c.,  have  been  brought  advantageously  to  the  successful  use 
of  iodine  (§  855,  856).  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what  rapidity  these 
conditions  of  the  uterus  have  riven  way ;  yielding  entirely,  m  the  moat 
successful  cases,  within  periods  varying  from  six  weeks  to  four  months. 
These  uterine  c&ses,  like  the  ophthalmic,  illustrate  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  applying  iodine  directly  to  the  affected  part,  wherever 
accessible ;  it  being  rubbed,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  in  the  case  of 
the  uterus,  upon  the  ifeck  of  that  organ.  This  practice  has  succeed* 
•d  especially  where  the  neck  of  the  uterus  has  been  the  special  seat 
of  inauration,  and  of  those  hard  tumors  which  are  liable  to  run  into 
ulceration. 

Iodine  has  even  made  salutary  impressions  upon  ovarian  tumors ; 
and  here,  too,  it  is  mainly  useful  in  the  indurated  enlargements  of  the 
ovaries,  and  probably  little,  if  at  all,  in  ovarian  dropsy. 

Leaving  the  uterine  system  for  its  associate  manunary  gland,  we 
have  many  accounts  of  its  partial  success,  at  least,  in  those  scirrous 
affections  which  put  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  cancer,  but  without  its 
malignancy ;  relieving  the  distress,  and  holding  the  disease  in  check ; 
while  even  cancer  itself,  and  in  its  tdcerated  state,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived mitigation  from  the  external  use  of  iodine. 

Few  affections-  are  more  sad  than  enlargements  and  indurations  of 
the  prostate  gland ;  and  here,  too,  the  sufferer  has  sometimes  obtained 
relief  from  this  remarkable  agent,  both  from  its  internal  and  external  use. 
The  parotid  glands  swell  up  and  remain  permanently  enlarged  and 
indurated  after  scarlatina,  and  from  other  transient  causes ;  and  the 
lymphatic  glands  become  involved  in  the  same  way  from  sympathy 
with  diseased  states  of  the  stomach,  or  from  other  causes  not  connect- 
ed with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  In  all  these  cases,  iodine  is  the  most 
efficient  agent ;  at  least,  in  a  general  sense.  But  these  are  cases,  also, 
for  leeching ;  which  not  only  greatly  helps  the  restorative  change,  but 
imparts,  also,  greater  efficacy  to  the  iodine.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual 
that  repeated  applications  of  leeches  to  these  glandular  tumors,  al- 
though of  an  extremely  indolent  nature,  will  alone  overthrow  their 
morbid  states,  and  disperse  the  whole  affection.  It  is  a  common  mode 
of  treatment  in  my  practice,  and  has  often  revealed  an  alterative  influ* 
ence  of  the  remedy  of  which  cupping  is  incapable. 
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Q92if  g.  Iodine  Has  been  employed  internally  and  externally,  with 
▼avious  degrees  of  advantage,  in  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  such  as 
lepra,  icthiosis,  psoriasis,  Sec.,  and  it  has  been  applied  in  the  same  wcij 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  phagedenic  and  other  destructive  ulcers, 
which  often  put  on  favorable  changes  under  the  local  as  well  as  con- 
sdtutional  effects  of  this  agent. 

892^,  h.  Nor  has  secondary  syphilis  refused  to  yield  to  the  power 
of  iodine  ;  and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  mercury  has  either  failed,  or 
has  aggravated  the  affection.  But,  these  cases  are  not  common,  and 
we  should  not  be  led  away  from  the  better  remedy  by  rare  exam« 
pies  of  greater  success  from  an  agent  which  will  commonly  fail. 
Where  iodine  has  succeeded  in  cases  of  this  nature,  without  the  co- 
operation of  mercury,  the  syphilitic  affection  was  probably  under  the 
influence  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  (§  6/>9,  662  a).  Besides  the  in- 
ternal proof  concerned  in  these  cases,  the  foregoing  conclusion  ia 
strengthened  by  the  emaciation,  ulcerations  of  the  skin  and  throat, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  which  attend  the 
cases  where  iodine  has  exerted  an  independent  sway. 

But  iodine  has  succeeded  most  happily  in  syphilitic  cases  when 
combined  with  mercury ;  especially  where  syphilis  has  affected  scrof' 
nlous  subjects.  But  simple  iodine,  true  to  its  great  prerogative  of 
overthrowing  deep-seated  mischief  of  chronic  glandular  inflammations, 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  old  venereal  affections  of  the  testicles, 
and  to  indol0tit  buboes. 

892i,  f.  Gronorrhcea  and  leucorrhoea,  in  their  indolent  states,  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  iodine ;  especially  so  in  scrofulous  habits, 
when  the  relief  it  yields  is  more  uniform  than  in  other  cases. 

892^,  k,  I  stated  just  now,  that  iodine  has  been  more  successful  in 
real  ovarian  tumors  than  in  simple  ovarian  dropsy ;  but  other  drop- 
sical affections  have  not  escaped  the  far-reaching  virtues  of  this  new 
agent ;  though  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  commendation  of  its  eflicacj 
on  this  score.  As  in  many  other  affections,  it  is  evident  that  iodine 
delights  in  the  worst  forms  of  dropsy,  and  is  little  disposed  to  grapple 
with  those  simple  conditions  which  depend  upon  mere  inflammation 
of  the  serous  or  cellular  tissues.  It  makes  its  attack,  rather,  upon 
those  dropsies  which  nothing  else  will  reach ;  such  as  are  symptom- 
atic of  organic  affections  of  the  liver,  or  kidneys,  or  spleen,  or  heart, 
&C.,  and  where  a  low  inflammation  is  instituted,  sympathetically,  in 
the  serous  tissue  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  as  the  immediate  proxi- 
mate cause,  and  kept  up  by  the  organic  disease.  And  now  we  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  iodine  will  sometimes  reach  these  most  formidable 
dropsies,  since  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  agent  to  break  up  old 
organic  lesions ;  and,  in  exerting  this  astonishing  office  in  regard  to 
the  liver,  &c.,  the  cause  which  maintains  the  serous  inflammation  is 
removed,  and  the  dropsical  affection  disappears  as  a  consequence. 
Hence,  again  and  again,  the  importance  of  looking  well  nr>t  only  to 
the  nature  of  the  pathological  cause,  but  to  all  the  complications  with 
which  it  may  be  attended,  and  their  sympathetic  relations  to  each  oth- 
er (§  906). 

892^,  /.  Iodine  has  been  successfully  employed  as  an  emmenagogue 
by  most  of  the. physicians  who  have  illustrated  its  uses.  My  own  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  mostly  useful  in  restoring  men- 
struation in  subjects  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  here  it  will  be  sal- 
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utary,  if  not  contra-indicated  by  irritable  states  of  the  atomach  and  in- 
testines. But,  even  in  such  cases,  the  iodide  of  starch,  or  the  milder 
sponge,  may  be  admissible ;  and  this  remark,  it  will.be  readily  seen,  ia 
more  or  less  applicable  to  other  affections  attended  by  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue. 

The  same  agent  is  also  entitled  to  much  consideration  as  an  indirect 
emmenagogue  i^  all  cases  where  suspended  menstruation  is  complica- 
ted with  chronic  enlargements  or  indurations  of  any  of  the  g^reat  in- 
ternal viscera.  In  these  instances,  the  uterine  affection  is  only  symp- 
tomatic of  graver  disease,  as,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  majority  of 
other  cases,  to  depend  upon  a  primary  though  only  simple  derange- 
ment of  some  other  part,  especially  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  689  /, 
905). 

892^,  m.  Chronic  rheumatism  has  proved  itself  amenable,  in  some 
cases,  to  iodine.  We  shall  find,  however,  much  better  remedies  for 
rheumatism,  in  all  its  aspects.  But,  it  is  not  remarkable,  tiat  a  power 
so  sovereign  in  many  other  intractable  maladies  should  sometimes 
succeed  in  whatever  less  difficult  and  somewhat  analogous  instances 
it  may  be  brought  to  bear.  It  must  be  considered,  also,  that  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  is  common,  and  that  here  iodine  is  at  home. 

892^,  ».  In  the  form  of  iodine  vapor,  the  novelty  is  even  held  up  as 
a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption  by  Sir  G.  Scudamore/  Sir  James 
Murray,  and  others.  But,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  condition 
can  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  Hbnstitutional 
method,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  vapor  will  share  the  fate  of 
boiling  tar,  and  the  steam  of  the  horse-stable. 

892|,  o.  Gout  has  yielded  to  this  potent  but  quiet  reinedy.  The 
swellings  of  the  joints  have  given  way,  not  only  in  chronic,  but  in 
some  acute  forms  of  the  disease.  Those  practitioners  who  have  em- 
ployed it  in  the  latter  case  are  probably  of  those  who  cure  the  same 
disease  with  bark  and  wine,  ana  it  has  been  overrated  in  the  former. 
With  the  same  experimental  views,  iodine  has  been  administered  in 
diabetes  mellitus ;  but,  whether  it  may  be  useful  or  detrimental  in  this 
disease  will  depend,  clearly,  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case ;  especially  upon  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  take  an 
important  part  in  the  pathology  of  diabetes. 

892|,  p.  Iodine  is  employed  by  the  sureeon  for  various  local  pur- 
poses, among  which  many  forms  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers  are  the  most 
common.  Here  it  often  manifests  its  sanative  influence,  but  more  so 
when  the  cases  justify  its  internal  use.  It  were  well,  too,  if  these 
cases  were  oflener  treated  according  to  the  precepts  of  medical  phi- 
losophy and  the  experience  of  sound  physicians. 

892^,  q.  The  ioduretted  bath  has  been  overrated,  but,  perhaps,  is 
unwisely  falling  into  disuse. 

The  details  as  to  dose,  &c.,  must  be  sotight  by  the  young  inquirer 
in  the  appropriate  books.  There,  too,  he  vrill  find  some  useful  com- 
binations of  this  with  other  substances,  which  have  been  brought  to- 
gether by  the  chemist,  who  is  always  laying  the  profession  under  these 
high  obligations.  We  shall  not  often  want,  however,  more  than  the 
simple  substance,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
the  iodide  of  starch.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  -we  may  some- 
times find  in  bromine,  or  some  of  its  combinations,  useful  substitutes 
for  iodine. 
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892|,  r.  I  have  spoken  of  the  iodide  of  starch  as  suitable  in  many 
cases  where  the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  too  irritable 
for  the  more  active  forms  of  iodine.  But,  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in 
SQch  cases,  we  may  also  fall  back  advantageously  upon  the  vegetable 
SBthiops,  or  upon  the  burnt  sponge.  They  have  done  us  service  in 
former  times,  and  may  do  it  again. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
that  the-fucus  vesiculosus^and  the  sponge,  one  an  unseemly  weed  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  other  an  anomalous  organic  being  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean,  should  have  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  broncho- 
cele  and  scrofula,  and  have  led  to  the  important  supplement  which 
the  Materia  Medica  has  enjoyed  in  the  iodides  and  bromides.  Nor 
is  it  less  curious,  that  a  remedy  for  the  same  affections  had  been  de* 
tected  in  the  liver  of  the  cod. 

Although  the  day  of  these  mysterious  agents  has  passed  away, — 
passed  in  their  uses  and  their  mystery, — ^it  may  be  that  exigencies 
may  now  and  then  commend  to  our  notice  their  quiet  influences; 
when  we  may  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  find  organic  nature  as  unde- 
viating  in  these  low  conditions  of  life  as  in  all  other  objects  within  its 
comprehensive  range.  We  shall  always  find  iodine  and  bromine 
among  these  humble  tenants  of  the  deep ;  and,  in  doses  of  one  drachm 
to  four  of  the  calcined  preparations,  we  may  depend  upon  results,  if 
not  as  certain  and  speedy  as  those  of  iodine  or  bromine,  at  least  such 
as  will  evince  an  efficient  remedial  power  (§  29Q,  350,  nos.  25,  26, 
26i,  28). 

892^,  s.  It  sometimes  happens  when  iodine,  or  its  compounds,  irri- 
tate the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  they  may  be  rendered 
compatible  by  small  quantities. of  morphia,  or  the  extract  of  hyoscya- 
muB,  or  of  lettuce,  &c.  This  interposition  of  narcotics,  however,  to 
promote  the  tolerance  of  iodine,  demands  great  care ;  and  the  narcotic 
must  not  be  detrimental  if  the  iodine  were  not  employed.  But,  it 
commonly  happens,  when  iodine  produces  its  salutary  effects,  that  it 
improves  the  appetite,  if  it  have  been-  deficient ;  or,  at  least,  does  not 
impair  it.  In  a  general  sense,  also,  if  the  subject  have  been  thin,  he 
gams  in  flesh  under  its  influence.  These  affirmations  can  be  made 
of  no  other  remedy,  excepting  bromine,  of  equal  curative  power.  It 
is  ofl;en,  indeed,  upon  the  digestive  organs  that  the  first  salutary  effects 
of  iodine  are  manifested ;  as  seen  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  ap- 
petite and  digestion,  but  in  the  more  abundant  elaboration  of  bile,  and 
m  a  healthier  aspect  of  the  fecal  discharges.  Simultaneously,  also, 
the  bowels  act  more  freely ;  and,  when  purging  takes  place  during 
the  use  of  iodine,  it  is  probably  often  more  nrom  the  redundant  flow 
of  bile  which  it  has  promoted,  Uian  from  the  direct  action  of  the  rem- 
edy upon  the  intestinal  canal. 

892i,  L  Here,  then,  through  these  effects  upon  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, we  arrive  at  an  interpretation  of  those  salutary  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  parts  remotely  situated.  It  is  either  a  direct  sympa- 
thetic result,  or  the  sympathetic  consequence  of  the  removal  of  disease 
from  the  abdominal  viscera,  by  which  the  remote  affections  had  been 
maintained  (§  803,  804,  905). 

892^,  «.  In  a  general  sense,  it  has  been  found  thiU;  a  non-stimulant 
diet  promotes  the  salutary  effects  of  iodine.  This  agent  is,  in  itself,  a 
stimulant  to  the  circulation  in  most  of  the  morbid  states  to  which  it  is 
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applicable;  and,  while  it  heals  .by  other  ▼nrtaet,  its  stimulant  proper- 
ties disquaJify  it  for  all  active  conditions  of  inflammatioa  (§  137\2» 
143  r,  150^  151).  It  is  therefore  an  object  in  the  lower  forms  of  in- 
flammation which  come  within  the  range  of  iodine,  to  avoid  increas- 
ing the  susceptibility  to  its  stimulant  virtues  by  stimulating  food  (§ 
143  c,  556  c,  872  a).  In  such  conditions,  indeed,  abstemiousness,  in 
respect  to  food,  is  in  itself  directly  curative  (§  150,  856,  863, 1007  A^, 
1008). 

But,  there  are  some  conditions  to  which  iodine  is  peculiarly  suited, 
particularly  bronchocele,  when  the  genera)  health  is  often  sound,  and 
when  the  ordinary  diet  may  be  pursued  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  892^  a). 
In  most  other  aflfections  to  which  iodine  is  adapted,  the  general  healUi 
is  apt  to  be  unsound,  and  the  local  afTectioos  of  a  distinctly  inflamma- 
tory  nature. 

892^,  V.  That  iodine  should  sometimes  Mi  of  removing,  or  even  of 
mitigating  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  most  appropriate,  is  certainly  to 
be  expected.  This  want  of  uniformity  may  be  affirmed  not  only  of 
all  known  remedies,  but  of  such  as  are  unknown.  It  results  necessa* 
rily  even  from  the  diiSferent  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  states  of 
different  individuals.  The  principle  is  shown  under  various  aspects 
in  former  sections  (§  585).  But,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  reme- 
dial power  of  iodine  in  numerous  forms  of  disease  that  had  baffled 
the  most  enlightened  efforts,  is  fully  established. 

ERGOT. 

8924,  a.  The  origin  and  organic  character  of  ergot  have  been  only 
reoentiy  well  determined.  Many  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid 
conversion  of  the  seed,  produced  by  some  insect.  Others  reg^ard  it 
as  a  parasitical  fungus;  and  it  is  incorporat€»d  by  them  as  a  true 
plant  m  the  genus  selerotium.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Tes- 
sier,  and  others,  that  a  part  only  of  the  grain  sometimes  becomes  er- 
gotized ;  which  proves  sufficiently  that  it  is  not  a  fungus.  The  stig- 
ma, too,  of^n  remains  at  the  top,  and  the  ergot,  like  the  rye,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  receptacle.  Other  observations,  more  re- 
cently made,  prove  conclusively  that  the  microscope  has  been  at  fault, 
even  in  this  very  visible  and  hard  substance,  in  its  report  of  parasiti- 
cal fungi  as  constituting  the  ergotized  rye  (§  83  d,  131).  The  ergot 
is  now  sufficiently  shown  to  be  a  morbid  degeneration  of  the  rye. 

892 ![,  b.  Ergot  was  introduced  into  regular  practice,  as  a  powerful 
agent  for  exciting  uterine  contractions  during  the  process  of  labor,  by 
the  venerable  John  Stearns,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Ackerly,  in  1808 ;  tbou^  it  had  been  a  popular  means 
of  expediting  labor  a  cdntury  and  a  half  ago,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France. 

This  letter  of  Dr.  Steams  has  not  often  met  the  public  eye,  nor  has 
that  reward  attended  the  service  which  it  was  the  delight  of  darker 
ages  to  bestow  upon  the  great  benefactors  of  man.  The  letter,  too,  is 
interesting  from  the  brevity  with  which  it  announces  a  most  impor* 
tant  discovery  (new  at  least  to  the  profession),  for  the  perfect  accuracy 
with  which  the  effects  are  described,  and  fbr  the  precautions  which 
Dr.  Steams  had  the  sagacity  to  suggest  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  agent  should  be  administered,  but  which  have  been  most 
■trangely  violated  by  cthen. 
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The  brief  statement,  which  has  now  grown  into  volumes,  of  the 
.  wonderful  properties  oi  ergot,  and  of  the  only  known  substance  which 
is  capable  of  exciting  uterine  contractions,  contrasts  in  its  brevity  and 
modesty  not  less  remarkably  with  the  never-ending  and  inflated  ac- 
counts which  are  often  coming  to  us  of  worthless  specifics,  and  more 
worthless  speculations,  than  does  the  gigantic  power  of  ergot  form  an 
imposing  contrast  with  the  whole  host  of  those  pretended  remedies 
which  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  one  after  another,  when  their  ineffi- 
ciency has  been  proved  by  an  adequate  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

But  let  us  once  more  call  into  light  the  original  announcement 
Thus  the  letter : 

*'  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a 
sample  of  the  ptdvis  parturiensj  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  for  several  years  with  the  most  complete  success.  It  expedites 
lingering  parturition,  and  saves  to  the  accoucheur  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tmie,  without  producing  any  bad  effect  on  the  patient. 

''  The  cases  in  which  I  have  generally  found  this  powder  to  be  useful, 
are  when  the  pains  are  lingering,  or  have  wholly  subsided,  or  are  in  any 
way  incompetent  to  exclude  the  fcBtus.  Previous  to  its  exhibition,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  presentation,  and  wheth- 
er any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent  the  delivery ;  as  the  violent 
and  almost  incessant  action  which  it  induces  in  the  uterus  precludes 
the  possibility  of  turning.  The  puns  induced  by  it  are  peculiarly 
forcmg,  thoueh  not  accompanied  by  that  distress  and  agony,  of  which 
the  patients  n-equently  complain  when  the  action  is  much  less.  Mv 
method  of  administering  it  is  either  in  decoction  or  powder.  Boil 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  and  give  one 
third  every  twenty  minutes  till  the  pains  commence.  In  powder  1 
give  from  five  to  ten  grains.  Some  patients  require  larger  doses, 
Uiough  I  have  generally  found  these  sufficient. 

"  If  the  dose  be  larger,  it  will  generally  produce  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. In  most  cases  you  will  be  surprised  with  the  suddenness  of  its 
operation.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  completely  ready  before 
you  begin  the  medicine,  as  the  urgency  of  the  pains  will  allow  you 
but  a  short  time  afterward.  Other  physicians  who  have  administered 
it  concur  with  me  in  the  success  of  its  operation. 

**  The  modus  operandi  I  feel  incompetent  to  explain.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  augments  the  action  of  the  uterus,  it  appears  to  relax  the 
rigidity  of  the  contracted  muscular  fibres. 

*'  It  is  a  vegetable,  and  appears  to  be  a  spurious  growth  of  rye.  On 
examining  a  granary  where  rye  is  stored,  you  will  be  able  to  procure 
a  sufficient  quantity  among  the  grain.  Rye  which  grows  in  low,  wet, 
ground  yields  it  in  greatest  abundance.  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
riving  this  any  publicity  you  may  think  proper." — John  Stearns,  in 
New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xi.,  p.  308,  1808. 

That  is  the  whole ;  correct  in  every  aspect,  and  without  a  practical 
improvement  from  that  day  to  the  present ;  unless  it  be  an  extension 
of  some  of  the  minor  points  which  are  embraced  in  the  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  discoverer.  It  may,  therefore,  stand  as  an  admi- 
rable concentration  of  all  the  leading  details  relative  to  this  great  ac- 
cession to  the  universal  cause  of  humanity  and  medical  science.  It  is 
the  best  general  guide  for  the  practitioner  that  can  be  devised,  and 
had  it  been  duly  posted  in  medical  journals  and  obstetrical  works,  in* 
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Stead  of  some  of  its  violations  wbich  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
it  will  be  conceded,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  I  am  not  astray  from  the  ob- 
jects of  the  present  work  in  bestowing  an  ample  notice  of  the  origin 
of  an  important  remedy  which  stands  alone  in  the  natural  world. 

No  sooner  was  this  discovery  announced,  than  its  value  was  pro- 
claimed in  different  quarters,  not  only  by  a  confirmation  of  the  impu- 
ted virtues  of  ergot,  but  by  an  opposition  to  its  use  on  account  of  those 
very  attributes  of  the  remedy.  It  was  said  to  be  dangerously  violent 
in  its  uterine  influences.  And  bo  it  is,  like  all  things  olse  in  their 
various  relations  to  disease,  unless  employed  vtith  a  proper  reference 
to  "  precaution"  (§  137  d,  143  c,  160,  151), 

With  others,  the;re  was  not  a  ready  disposition  to  concede  the  merit 
of  originality,  and  records  were  hunted  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  ergot  had  been  long  before  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people, 
about  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  cow-pox  before  Jenner  confirm- 
ed its  protective  power.  But,  whether  the  former  was  of  any  greater 
use  than  motherwort,  the  profession  had  not  troubled  themselves  to 
inquire. 

Frightfiil  accounts  were  also  quoted  of  wide-spread  and  fatal  epi- 
demics, which  the  superstitious  had  charged  upon  rye,  of  which  ergot 
was  supposed  to  be  the  insidious  cause  (§  ^92},  I).  A  more  feeble 
conjecture  was  never  assigned  for  epidemics ;  unless  the  hypothesis 
be  excepted,  that  damaged  rice  was  the  cause  of  the  malignant  chol- 
era in  Asia  and  Europe,  because  the  patients  had  "  rice-water  evac- 
uations ;"  and,  also,  that  the  milk  of  cows  in  some  of  our  Western 
States  is  the  cause  of  a  malignant  form  of  miasmatic  fever  {Med.  and 
Fhysiolog.  Comm,y  vol.  i,,  p.  537-639). 

Other  writers  entered  the  field  against  the  new  agent,  in  other 
shapes  ;  some  of  them  denouncing  the  remedy  as  invariably  fatal  to 
mother  and  child,  while  others  affirmed  that  it  was  as  inert  as  rye  itself. 

But  time  puts  all  things  right,  though  it  may  come  too  late  for  him 
who  should  reap  the  reward.  Harvey  lost  all  his  practice  because  of 
the  envy  which  was  excited  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  and  nothing  but  demonstration  upon  demonstration  to  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  rescued  Jenner  &om  the  execration  which  he 
received  because  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  render  a  great  ser- 
vice to  his  cotemporaries.  Newton,  too,  was  so  annoyed  by  opposi- 
tion that  he  regretted  his  pursuits,  and  has  left,  in  consequence,  his 
stamp  upon  the  very  fi-ont  of  Philosophy,  that  she  is  "a  capricious 
maid."  And  who  among  philosophers  does  not  know  that  at  tiiis  mo- 
ment a  part  of  their  corps  are  disputing  with  the  *  amiable  and  unre- 
sisting Draper  his  great  discoveries  relative  to  the  light  of  the  sun 
(§188i,£i)] 

It  was  n5t  so  in  the  early  ages  of  our  art ;  and  had  Harvey,  or  Jen- 
ner, or  Steams,  have  lived  at  that  remote  period,  temples  would 
have  overspread  the  land  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  names,  and  as 
grateful  memorials  for  their  services  to  the  universal  &mily  of  man- 
kind. 

892|,  c.  Ergot  is  poisonous  to  flies,  leeches,  and  some  other  sn\all 
animals.  In  very  larc^e  quantities  it  is  sdd  to  be  destructive  to  dogs, 
cats,  pigs,  sheep,  rabbits,  fowls,  &c.  But  this  efiect  has  been  evident- 
ly overrated,  since  it  appears  that  some  ounces  were  necessary  to 
affect  rabbits  and  pigeons.     Sheep  are  put  down  by  Pereira,  in  his 
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Materia  Medica,  among  the  animals  that  are  liable  to  be  poisoned  bj 
ergot.  But  a  little  farther  on  he  says  that,  **In  1811,  twenty  sheep 
ate  together  nine  pounds  of  it  daily  for  four  weeks,  without  any  ill  ef- 
fects. In  another  instance,  twenty  sheep  consumed  thirteen  pounds 
and  a  half  daily,  for  two  months,  without  injury."  And  then  as  to 
other  animals :  "  Thirty  cows  took  together  twenty-seven  pounds  dai- 
ly, for  three  months,  with  impunity ;  and  two  fat  cows  took  in  addition 
nine  pounds  of  ergot  daily,"  with  no  ill  effect  whatever. 

The  same  conflicting  statements  are  made  as  to  the  effects  of  ergot 
on  man  in  health  ;  some  affirming  that  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms,  it  excites  nausea,  occasions  pain  ip  the  head,  dilated  pupils, 
&c.;  while  other  experimenters  declare  that  it  produces  no  effects  what- 
ever. This  is  probably  the  fact ;  since  we  have  heard  of  only  some  very 
rare  cases  in  which 'it  has  had  any  other  effect  upon  the  susceptible  preg- 
nant, or  parturient  female,  than  that  of  excitmg  uterine  contractions. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  fractional  number  of  some  five 
or  six  cases  in  which  delirium  or  stupor  are  said  to  have  resulted  from 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  were  due  to  other  causes ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  such  affections  of  the  head  are 
not  unusual  with  parturient  women  where  no  ergot  has  been  exhibited. 

Universal  and  large  experience  has  settled  the  fact  that  ergot  has 
no  special  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  in  its  therapeu- 
tical doses,  at  least,  it  is  perfectly  inoffensive  when  administered  with 
the  proper  "  precautions"  that  are  relative  to  the  uterine  system.  This 
consideration,  therefore,  impaits  an  inestimable  value  to  the  uterine 
agent ;  and  the  other  attendmg  circumstances  go  with  iodine,  arsenic, 
&c.,  in  reprobating  all  conclusions  as  to  the  therapeutical  virtues  of 
any  agent  which  are  associated,  as  inductions,  with  its  manifestations 
upon  man  in  health,  and  especially  upon  the  modified  constitution  of 
animals,  or  the  yet  greater  modifications  that  are  presented  by  vege- 
table life.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  nature  possessing  virtues  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  ergot,  while,  also,  its  only  manifest  influences  are 
pronounced  under  special  modified  states  of  the  uterus.  But,  perhaps 
you  say,  and  truly,  too,  that  other  things  will  excite  abortion,  or  some- 
times hasten  natural  labor.  But,  in  all  such  cases,  the  results  depend 
on  very  different  influences ;  on  some  violence  inflicted  on  other  parts, 
or  some  uterine  or  other  malady  which  may  be  thus  removed.  Can- 
tharides  may  have  sometimes  excited  abortion ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  practically  useless,  rare  in  the  effect,  and  obnoxious  to  other  palpa- 
ble objections.  The  highest  practical  as  well  as  philosophical  consid- 
erations are  every  where  involved  in  the  principles  now,  again,  under 
investigation  (§  137  d,  143  c^  150,  151,  650,  831,  836,  854  bb,  857, 
859  b,  892  c,  892|  i,  &c.). 

892^,  d.  The  next  question  which  comes  up  relates  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  uterus  is  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  this 
specific  agent ;  for  this  one  may  be  so  regarded  tiU  others  may  appear  • 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  results. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  action  of  ergot  after  labor  has  been  institu- 
ted, especially  after  the  usual  period  of  gestation,  that  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  to  suppose  that  the  agent  can  bring  on  the  process  by  its  own 
specific  virtues  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  652  c,  863  a).  Experiments  have 
been  accordingly  made  upon  animals  to  ascertain  whether  abortion 
would  be  thus  brought  about;  but  Villeneuve^  Warner,  Chatard,  and 
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Others,  have  failed  in  all  their  attempts,  whether  the  ergot  be  injected 
into  the  circulation,  or  administered  by  the  stomach  (§  150,  151). 
But  this  would  not  prove  that  abortion  may  not  be  thus  instituted  in 
the  human  subject  (§  892 1,  c).  And  to  show  how  deeply  founded  in 
nature  are  some  of  the  important  laws  embraced  in  a  former  scctioo 
(§  150),  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ergot  commonly  promotes  the  ute- 
rine contractions  in  dogs,  eats,  sheep,  cows,  deer,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
other  animals,  so  far  as  tried,  after  natural  labor  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress ;  even  where  the  uterus  has  become  exhausted  by 
its  long-continued  efforts. 

As  V)  the  human  female,  there  is  probably  not  much  doubt  that  er- 
got is  capable  of  exciting  abortion.  Its  vital  relations,  in  the  preg- 
nant state,  are  more  or  less  in  correspondence  with  the  virtues  of  the 
agent  (§  143  c,  150,  189  3,  892|  c).  The  question  is  stated  in  the 
following  manner  by  an  adequate  observer,  and  who  believes  in  this 
remarkable  virtue  of  the  great  uterine  agent : 

"Given,"  he  says,  "to  excite  abortion,  or  premature  labor,  ergot 
has  sometimes  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Hence  many  ex- 
perienced accoucheurs  have  concluded  that,  for  this  medicine  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  uterus,  it  was  necessary  that  the  process  of  labor 
should  have  actually  commenced.  But,  while  we  admit  that  it  some- 
times fails,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  frequently 
succeeds."  Other  able  observers  testify  to  this  fact ;  Muller,  Rams- 
botham,  and  other  familiar  names. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  ergot  is  capable  of  acdn^  upon  the  uterus, 
and  of  exciting  contractions  of  the  organ,  in  its  unimpregnated  state, 
when  its  susceptibilities  are  increased  by  disease  (§  143  c,  150,  151, 
177,  189  h).  Uterine  polypi  have  been  thus  expelled,  and  menor- 
rhagia  arrested. 

But,  this  ceases  to  be  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  how  great- 
ly changed  is  uterine  irritability  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  when  the 
most  trifling  causes,  such  as  lifting  a  chair,  putting  up  window-cur- 
tains, sudden  joy,  sudden  surprise,  or  grief,  will  rouse  the  muscular 
action  of  the  impregnated  uterus,  and  bring  on  abortion  (§  150,  151, 
189  b,  227,  233,  233J,  904  d).  If  we  now  add  to  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations the  increasing  tendency  to  abortion  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  it  may  aid  our  philosophy  of  life  in  its 
general  aspects,  and  concur  vrith  other  facts  m  a  specific  illustration 
of  what  I  have  propounded  as  to  the  laws  of  vital  habit  (§  535-^67). 

Our  experimental  knowledge,  however,  as  to  the  ability  of  ergot  to 
institute  labor  must  be  always  limited;  for  opportunities  must  be 
rare  in  which  a  physician  of  any  moral  sense,  and  therefore  of  any 
reliable  truth,  would  administer  this,  or  any  other  agent,  with  a  view 
to  produciiig  abortion.  Even  in  the  very  limited  number  of  cases 
where  art  is  called  upon  for  this  solemn  duty,  it  rather  seeks  the  me- 
chanical  method. 

Connected  with  the  difficulty  of  Attaining  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  ergot  of  inducing  abortion  (especially  the  extent  of 
its  power),  are  the  numerous  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  respect 
to  other  supposed  effects  of  this  substance ;  particularly  those  wnich 
are  relative  to  the  epidemics,  and  which  continue  to  be  more  or  less 
ascribed  to  its  malign  influence.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  present 
purpose,  is  the  important  fact,  that,  although  now,  as  in  former  timet, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rye  largely  compounded  with  ergot  is  ha- 
bitually and  very  extensively  consumed,  we  have  never  heaid,  as  one 
of  its  evil  consequences,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  abortion.  This  un- 
deniable truth,  therefore,  must  settle  the  question,  at  least,  as  to  any 
uniformity  in  this  imputed  effect  of  ergot,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
the  mechanical  taeans  when  the  interposition  of  art  is  required,  and  ^ 
our  scrutiny  to  other  expedients  in  detecting  the  criminality  of  oth- 
ers. A  right  decision  of  the  question  is  one  of  great  interest,  not  only 
in  a  philoisophical  aspect,  but  on  account  of  its  practical  bearings, 
and,  also,  in  a  medico^legal  aspect. 

892f ,  e.  It  may  now  be  said  to  the  young  practitioner,  that  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  expulsive  efforts  are  made  by  die  uterus, 
that  all  the  devices  of  the  lying-in  chamber,  such  as  straining,  pulling, 
&c.,  are  worse  than  useless;  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  in- 
creased in  violence  and  frequency  soon  after  the  administration  of  er- 
eot,  and  that  they  generally  go  on  increasing  till  the  birth  is  effected. 
Indeed,  the  partunent  process  sometimes  continues,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ag^nt,  for  several  minutes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  but  it  commonly  ceases,  so  far  as  the  ergot  is  concerned,  after 
delivery  is  consummated  (§  150,  151,  652  c), 

892f ,  yi  The  rapid  end  energetic  action  of  the  uterus  led  Dr. 
Steams  to  say,  that,  among  other  things,  it  is  "  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  whether  any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent 
the  delivery;''  and,  from  what  is  also  said  of  the  circumstances  which 

iustify  the  use  of  ergot,  it  is  evident  that  the  discoverer  considered  a 
ill  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  of  indispensable  importance  to  any  thing 
like  a  safe  result.  He  foresaw  that  the  uterus  might  otherwise  be 
ruptured,  or  the  external  parts  lacerated,  or  the  child  destroyed  by 
the  rapidity  witii  which  its  head  would  be  forced  alon^  the  yet  rigid 

Sarts.  He  foresaw,  I  say,  a  violation  of  nature  if  the  foregoing  con- 
ition  were  not  awaited.  And  how  fearfully  has  this  been  verified  in 
practice ;  especially  as  it  regards  the  foBtus !  Why  the  vast  difier- 
ence  in  results  in  the  hands  of  different  accoucheurs  ?  Why  the  nu<» 
merous  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  still-bom  children,  that  have 
come  up,  of  late,  for  the  good  of  science  ?  The  question  is  readily 
expounded  when  we  turn  to  those  Essays  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
ergot  may  be  administered  when  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  has  attained 
the  diameter  of  half  an  inch !  This  has  been  recommended  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  saving  the  time  of  the  practitioner ;  and  it  opens 
to  us  the  ground  of  the  prejudices,  which  have  sprung  up  in  enlight- 
ened and  more  honest  quarters,  against  the  use  of  ergot  when  it  can 
be  possibly  avoided.  Where  the  safety  of  the  mother  does  not  re- 
quire earlier  interference,  it  is,  doubtless,  a  good  rule  not  to  adminis- 
ter ergot  till  the  head  of  the  child  has  passed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  labor  has  become  lingering. 

If  the  remedy  be  delayed  till  the  os  uteri  is  well  dilated,  then,  by 
an  admirable  concert  of  sympathy,  the  external  parts  will  have  either 
undergone  a  corresponding  dilatation,  or  a  tendency  to  an  easy  dila- 
tation (§  150,  151,  385,  and  references). 

892|,  g.  "  Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  ergot,'*  says  the  dl^verer, 
*'  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  -presentatio7;"  and 
now  the  only  question  that  arises  is  relative  to  the  admissible  presenta* 
tions.    The  os  uteri  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  fully  dilated ;  and  it 
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appears  to  be  conceded  that  ergot  may  be  employed  when  the  head  is 
turned  from,  its  usual  position.  But,  this  is  not  auspicious.  Breach 
presentations  admit  of  its  use  where  labor  has  become  prolonged,  and 
the  pains  suspended ;  though  here  manual  aid  may  be  safely  applied 
without  the  torceps.  These  instruments  are  always  difficult  but  in 
the  hand  of  experience,  and  are  otherwise  more  or  less  liable  to  ob- 
jection. 

892|,  h.  It  is  not  alone  in  protracted  labors,  where  the  uterine  ef- 
forts have  ceased  to  be  efficient,  that  ergot  is  applicable  with  a  view 
to  promoting  delivery.  Serious  hemorrhages  sometimes  spring  up, 
where  it  becomes  important  to  hasten  delivery  by  every  possible  means 
that  may  be  less  hazardous  than  the  impending  evil.  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  especially  when  alarming  hemorrhage  comes  on  during  natural 
labor,  and  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  be  right,  we  enjoy  no  means 
BO  likely  to  insure  safety  and  immediate  success  as  offered  by  ergot ; 
BO  only  the  pelvis  be  not  deformed,  and  the  presentation  suitable. 

892 1,  i.  So,  also,  in  ordinary  cases  of  abortion,  where  hemorrhage 
may  become  alarming,  ergot  may  be  employed  to  hasten  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum,  and  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  In  these  instances, 
however,  the  tampon  is  probably  preferable,  since  it  is  always  sure, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  abortion  will  happen. 

892},  k.  Some  females  are  i*emarkably  liable  to  profuse  uterine 
hemorrhage  after  natural  labor ;  and  these  are  cases  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  ergot  a  few  minutes  before  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  activity  of  the  uterine  contractions!  In  such  instan- 
ces it  ia  not  unusual  for  the  puns  to  be  quite  energetic  throughout  the 
labor,  but  to  cease  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom.  The  advan- 
tage of  ergot,  therefore,  administered  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
before  the  child  is  bom,  consists  in  its  disposition  to  maintain  the  ute- 
rine contractions  till  the  organ  is  so  reduced  in  volume  that  hemor- 
rhage is  preveitted  or  arrestdd. 

892|,  I.  Again^  ergot  has  answered  a  useful  purpose  in  cases  of 
puerperal  convulsions,  by  effecting  a  speedy  delivery.  The  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  its  use  in  this  condition,  on  the  ground 
of  its  tendency  to  affect  the  head,  appear  to  be  hypothetical.  In  any 
thine  like  its  therapeutical  doses,  the  common  experience  of  mankind 
has  tully  settled  the  fact  that  tt  has  no  tendency  to  induce  or  to  increase 
cerebral  or  any  other  condition  of  disease.  Its  virtues  appear  to  be 
limited  to  the  vital  constitution  of  the  uterus. 

The  erudite  Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  pauses  over  the  exhibi-** 
tion  of  ergot  in  puerperal  convulsions,  because,  as  he  says, "  The  nar^ 
colic  operation  of  ergot  presents  a  serious  objection  to  its  use  in  cere- 
bral affections"  (§  960,  a). 

There  existed  a  remarkable  prejudice  against  ergot  throughout 
Great  Britain,  for  many  years  after  it  had  come  into  extensive  use  in 
other  countries,  on  account  of  the  stories  about  its  having  produced 
wide-spread  epidemics  at  former  periods.  Indeed,  it  was  not  em- 
ployed, I  think,  in  England,  till  the  year  1%2\,  or  about  sixteen 
years  after  it  was  in  successful  use  in  America.  Some  of  the  old  prej- 
udices remain  in  Great  Britain,  and  where  they  exist  the  risk  of  that 
formidable  affection,  puerperal  convulsions,  will  be  taJcen  sooner  than 
one  of  its  most  efficient  means  of  relief  virill  be  employed.  We  need 
not  inquire,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  whether  the  os  uteri  be  dilated,  so 
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only  labor  have  fairly  began.  But,  we  may  not  precipitate  ourselves 
at  once  upon  ergot  Tbere  is  something  else  to  be  done  first.  The 
patient,  I  say,  should  be  first  thoroughly  bled,  as  a  preliminary  requi- 
site, not  only  on  account  of  the  cerebral  affection,  but  to  place  the 
whole  genital  organism  in  a  most  favorable  state  for  a  ready  expulsion 
of  the  child.  Let  each  remedy  come  in  its  appropriate  place.  A  vi- 
olation of  their  proper  order  of  sequence  may  be  fatal,  and  doubtless 
has  been  (§  960,  a).  The  specific,  as  it  is  called,  is,  or  should  be,  oft- 
en the  last  in  the  consecutive  series.  If  cerebral  disease  be  not  first 
moderated  by  loss  of  blood,  the  increased  uterine  irritation  ^casion- 
ed  by  ergot  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  evil  in  the  head  of  which  it  had 
been  the  sympathetic  cause.  But,  loss  of  blood  strikes  both  at  cere- 
bral and  uterine  disorder.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that,  where  any  cere- 
bral symptoms  have  sprung  up  after  the  employment  of  ergot  in  its 
therapeutical  doses,  they  have  been  due  either  to  entirely  different 
causes,  or  the  use  of  the  ag^ent  at  so  early  a  stage  of  labor,  that  an  in- 
jurious violence  has  been  inflicted  on  the  uterus,  and  thus  sympathet- 
ically upon  the  nervous  centres  (§  230).  There  has  been  great  rash- 
ness in  the  use  of  ergot,  from  an  unnatural  haste  of  some  practitioners 
to  eet  rid  of  their  patients  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  this  haste 
which  I  would  reprobate,  as,  also,  a  careless  administration  of  ergot 
without  a  due  reference  to  a  proper  state  of  the  local  requisites,  and 
its  employment  in  such  excessive  doses  as  render  uterine  action  inju- 
riously violent  (§  878).  In  such  instances,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  any  untoward  result ;  and,  if  the  uterus  be  ruptured,  or  the  child 
destroyed,  or  the  nervous  system  shaken  at  its  centre,  we  may  not 
blame  the  remedy. 

892|,  m.  In  cases  where  the  placenta  is  retained  from  want  of  prop- 
•  er  uterine  contractions,  ergot,  if  employed  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  rarely  fiadls  of  its  purpose.  The  longer,  however,  its  adminis- 
tration is  delayed,  the  less  likely  will  it  be  to  reproduce  the  uterine 
contractions.  Nature  has  accomplished  her  great  purpose  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  child ;  and  if,  from  artificial  influences  upon  the  hu- 
man constitution,  she  pause  at  her  remaining  oflice,  it  may  ofl:en  be 
that  she  is  prematurely  started  upon  her  recuperative  process,  in 
which  she  now  makes  all  haste  to  her  wonted  station.  But,  whether 
BO  or  not,  experience  assures  us  that  uterine  irritability  undergoes 
changes  very  rapidly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  and  that,  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  virtues  of  ergot  lose  their  special  relation  to  the  organ 
(§  150,  151). 

892|,  91.  Where  retention  of  the  placenta  depends  upon  spasmodic 
action  of  the  uterus,  or  is  owing  to  morbid  adhesions,  ergot  yields  no 
benefit,  and  may  be  injurious.  The  former  condition  certainly  consti- 
tutes a  serious  objection  to  its  use.  The  reason  is,  that  one  part  of 
the  organ  is  now  in  a  more  irritable  state  than  the  rest,  and  er^ot, 
therefore,  will  act  with  unequal  effect  and  increase  the  spasm;  just 
as  a  cathartic  will  increase  spasm  of  the  intestine  which  depends  upon 
some  inflamed  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  that  organ  (§  150, 151). 

892|,  o.  Our  parturient  agent  has  shown  itself  capable  of  arresting 
uterine  hemorrhage  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  and  that  it  is  a  use- 
ful agent  in  monorrhagia.  Here  it  displays  another  attribute,  and 
yet  another  differing  from  the  astringent  virtue.  It  does  not  now  act 
as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  as  is  evident  from  its  failure  of  inducing  any 
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of  the  phenomena  of  uterine  contraction,  while,  moreover,  the  utems 
IB  already  in  its  contracted  state.  Its  effect,  in  these  cases,  is  like 
that  of  common  salt,  or  of  ipecacuanha,  in  restraining  haemoptysis. 
That  is  to  say,  of  the  individual  substances,  each  one  exerts  some 
change  in  the  action  of  the  part  peculiar  to  itself,  but  differing  more 
or  less  from  that  of  astringents,  by  which  the  secretion  of  blood  is  ar- 
rested (§  904,  d). 

Again,  it  is  said  that  ergot  has  been  successfully  employed  in  hem- 
orrhages from  the  stomach,  intestine,  lungs,  nose,  and  gums ;  all  of 
which  concurs  in  farther  illustrating  Uie  modus  operandi  of  the  pure 
astrincents,  and  of  ereot  in  restraining  monorrhagia.  It  should  be 
adde^  however,  that  die  anti-hemorrhaffic  effect  of  ergot,  except  as 
it  respects  the  uterus,  has  been  overrated. 

8924,  p.  There  have  been  some  speculations  afloat,  that  a  poison- 
ous innuence  is  exerted  by  ergot  upon  the  child,  in  Htero.  But,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  two  errors  are  involved  in  this  hypothesis.  First, 
an  assumption  that  erwt  is  intrinsically  poisonous,  and  in  its  thera- 
peutical doses ;  secondly,  that  an  influence  of  the  ergot  is  propagated 
zrom  the  parent  to  the  diild. 

EMMENAOOOUE8. 

892|,  q.  In  the  foregoing  sections  I  have  been  so  neat  upon  em- 
menagogues,  and  as  the  right  treatment  of  amenorrhoea  concerns  so 
nearly  a  vast  number  of  important  cases,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  re* 
suits  of  my  own  observation  in  connection  with  this  sul^ect,  end  with 
a  view,  also,  of  multiplying  illustrations  of  the  principles  which  form 
the  ground-work  of  these  Institutes. 

Emmenaeogrues  are  arranged  in  my  Materia  Medica,  under  the  gen- 
eral denommation  of  Uterine  Agents,  of  which  ergot  is  the  first,  can-  - 
tharides  the  second,  and  guaiacum  the  third  in  importance.  I  drop- 
ped the  usual  denomination  which  appears  in  this  section,  partly  widi 
a  view  of  moderating  a  common  belief  that  suspended  menstruation 
is  to  be  always  treated  by  some  agent  bearing  the  name  of  an  em- 
menagogue. 

All  the  agents  comprised  in  this  group  possess  virtues  that  exercise, 
more  or  less,  extensive  though  various  influences  upon  the  uterine 
system.  In  consideration  of  this  known  relation,  such  of  them  as 
have' received  the  appellation  of  emmenagogues  (of  which  cantharides 
and  guaiacum  are  the  principal)  are  apt  to  be  employed  with  a  ref- 
erence alone  to  the  prominent  symptoms  attending  amenorrhoea. 
But,  when  the  failure  of  the  uterine  function  stands  by  itself,  all  the 
emmenagogues  may  be  inapplicable  on  account  of  some  special  mor- 
bid state  of  the  uterus  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  de* 
pends.  They  are  always  contra-indicated,  cantharides  and  guaiacum 
especially,  in  all  inflammatory  and  irritable  states  of  the  uterus ;  at 
least,  till  these  conditions  are  overcome  by  antiphlogistic  means. 
They  are  alse  inadmlBsible  where  menstruation  is  only  suspended  by 
some  direct  influences,  as  from  exposure  to  cold,  &c. ;  and  they  are 
positively  injurious  where  the  suspension  depends  upon  sympadietic 
mfluences  propagated  by  some  active  form  oi  disease  in  other  organs. 

892}-,  r.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  amenorrhoea  is  consequent 
on  chronic  maladies  otthe  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  here  it  is  that  they 
are  often  administered  with  reference  to  the  remote  consequence; 
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and  the  condition  of  the  important  organs  in  which  the  uterine  em- 
baiTassment  had  its  origin,  and  by  which  it  is  commonly  maintained, 
is  apt  to  t>e  overlooked  or  neglected.  Where,  however,  the  abdom- 
inal derangements  are  sufficiently  pronounced  to  attract  attention,  it 
is  not  leas  common  to  look  upon  these  primaiy  causes  as  the  results  of 
a  mere  failure  of  the  uterus  to  excrete  its  natural  product.  This  inter- 
pretation comes  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  is  one  of  the  every-day 
practical  illustrations  of  the  amount  of  its  philosophy. 
i  But,  menstruation  has  a  totally  different  final  cause  than  humoral- 
ism  imagines  (§  428-432).  The  evils  which  may  arise  £rom  the  fail- 
ure of  the  evacuation  depend  but  little  upon  this  circumstance.  Thev 
are  due,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  organ  through 
which  the  excretion  fails ;  and  this  condition  is  various  in  its  patho- 
logical nature.  According,  also,  to  the  pathological  state  of  the  utei- 
rus,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  nature  and  amount  of  dis- 
turbance it  may  inflict  on  other  parts.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
however,  the  uterus  suffers  but  little,  and  its  function  returns  as  soon 
as  the  remote  influences  are  overcome. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  treatment  should  be  addressed 
to  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  in  all  the  cases  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  state  of  the  uterus,  it  is  true,  reacts  upon  the  primary  and 
leading  seats  of  disease ;  but  generally  feebly  (§  905,  a).  Local  means 
should,  therefore,  go  along  with  the  more  constitutional  ones ;  such  as 
leeching  the  perineum,  exercise  on  horseback,  the  hip-bath^  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  nature  of  the  case. 

892|,  s.  The  foregoing  view  of  our  subject  inculcates  a  variety 
of  treatment  in  the  multifarious  aspects  of  amenorrhoea,  and  regards 
all  things  as  emmenagogue,  in  principle,  which  will  restore  the  ute- 
rine function ;  though  that  be  commonly  one  of  the  least  important 
effects.  A  cathartic  may  be  best  when  menstruation  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  exposure  to  the  cold,  or  a  hot  bowl  of  motherwort  may  do 
as  well.  Bloodletting  is  the  main  remedy  when  amenorrhcea  is  ow- 
ing to  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  uterus,  whether  it  be  prima- 
ry or  secondary.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  especially  on  horseback, 
chalybeate  tonics,  mercurial  and  aloetic  laxatives,  a  well-regulated 
diet,  &c.,  are  the  means  when  it  is  dependent  on  indigestion. 

892},  t.  Having  accomplished  the  leading  intentions  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  amenorrhcea,  if  the  uterus  still  fail  of  excreting  the  menses, 
those  agents  which  are  known  as  emmena^;ogues  may  now  be  called 
into  use ;  and  of  these,  cantharides,  administered  till  slight  strangury 
takes  place,  is  not  only  the  most  eflicient,  but  far  the  safest  Guai- 
acum  IS  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  injuriously,  and  to  stimulate,  un- 
favorably, the  whole  system,  and  especially  the  uterus.  There  are 
many  cases,  however,  in  which  the  uterus  mav  ultimately  require  this 
peculiar  irritation,  or  where  certain  states  of  constipation  will  yield, 
happily,  to  the  action  of  guaiacum ;  but  they  require  a  sounder  refer- 
ence to  the  exact  condition  of  the  organ  than  when  cantharides  is  em- 
ployed. The  uterus,  indeed,  is  so  liable  to  an  interruption  of  its  men- 
strual  function,  that  slight  degrees  of  indigestion  will  establish  its  faiU 
ure ;  and  in  these  cases  cantharides  will  generally  be  entirely  compati- 
ble with  the  abdominal  affection,  and  si&cient  in  itself  to  re-estaolish 
menstruation.  But  here,  as  in  the  more  difficult  cases,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  shoiild  bring  up  the  auxiliaries ;  as  diet,  exercise,  &c.  (§  892^,  /)• 
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DIURETICS. 

892},  a,  DiureticB  are  agents  which  increase  the  urinaiy  discharge, 
and  are  employed  either  for  that  purpose,  or  specifically,  or  more  com- 
monly with  an  indirect  reference  to  dropsical  affections,  upon  which 
they  are  supposed  to  operate  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  fluid 
ana  its  excretion  by  way  of  the  kidneys. 

892},  b.  On  looking  over  this  group  of  remedies,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  objections  which  I  have  made  to  other 
groups,  and  that,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  denomination  of  diuret- 
ics must  be  received  with  special  qualifications.  Many  remedies,  also, 
are  not  embraced  in  the  group  which  are  capable  of  producing,  under 
particular  circumstances  of  disease,  the  most  powerful  diuretic  effect 
This  is  especially  true  of  cathartics,  and  of  some  of  them  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  have  procured  for  them  the  appellation  of  hydrogogue 
cathartics,  or  such  as  are  capable  of  expelling  dropsical  effusions.  In- 
deed, I  may  say  that  cathartics  are  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  diu- 
retics than  any  other  group  of  remedies ;  since  no  one  of  them  oper- 
ates upon  the  intestine  without  very  generally  increasing  the  excre- 
tion of  urine ;  and,  as  to  their  relative  effect  in  subduing  dropsical 
affections,  they  grreatly  surpass  the  diuretics  proper.  The  latter  agents 
scarcely  extend  their  influences  beyond  the  kidneys ;  while  cathartics 
accomplish  their  work  as  diuretics  by  overcoming  the  diseases  upon 
which  dropsical  effusions  depend,  and  by  thus,  also,  withdrawing  mor- 
bid sympathetic  influences  which  those  or  other  diseases  reflect  upon 
the  kidneys,  and,  thirdly,  by  exciting  the  kidneys  to  a  freer  production 
of  urine. 

These  remarks  relative  to  cathartics  lead  me  to  advert  to  their  con- 
trol over  dropsical  affections  as  one  of  the  demonstrations  that  dropsy 
depends  upon  inflammatoir  conditions.  That  pathological  cause  oe- 
in?  removed  by  the  antiphlogistic  virtues  of  catnartics,  the  redundant 
effusions  cease. 

Bloodletting,  which  is  not  among  diuretic  remedies,  has  often  as 
great  an  effect  as  cathartics,  often  greater,  in  establishing  a  copious 
production  of  urine,  where  it  has  been  greatly  diminished  or  suspend- 
ed. And,  from  what  was  just  said  of  the  pathology  of  dropsy,  it  should 
be  the  best  remedy,  as  it  certainly  is,  in  the  early  stages  of  hydrotho- 
rax  and  ascites. 

To  exemplify  yet  farther  the  nature  of  diuretics,  and  whether  one 
thing  or  another  will  determine  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  and  to 
show  that  this  is  an  insignificant  result  of  all  the  agents  that  may  be 
employed,  and  that  it  is  to  the  seat  and  pathology  of  disease  that  all 
our  prescriptions  should  refer, — keeping  the  attention  there  and  away 
from  the  kidneys, — ^I  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  diuretic  effect 
of  iodine  in  a  rormer  section,  and  o£  its  modus  operandi  in  subduing 
dropsy  (§  892i,  ^). 

Again,  there  is  nothing  more  uniformly  and  powerfully  diuretic 
than  fear,  which,  in  all  its  degrees  and  modifications,  rarely  fails  to 
increase  the  urinary  product ;  being,  also,  in  its  excessive  operation,  a 
most  powerful  sudorific,  while  it  simultaneously  determines  the  blood 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  boldest  warrior  is  not 
without  the  universal  instinctive  principle  which  impels  all  animals  to 
flee  from  danger.    On  the  eve  of  battle,  when  most  stimulated  by 
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pride  and  the  hope  of  yictoiy,  he  shows  that  another  principle  is  in 
powerful  operation  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  dismounts,  or 
torqs  aside  from  the  ranks,  to  let  off  troublesome  accumulations  of 
urine.  And  just  so  with  man  whenever  dangers  impend  ;  whether 
they  threaten  his  life,  his  limb,  or  his  reputation.  And  so  with  any 
event  in  the  success  of  which  he  has  an  immediate  interest.  All  this, 
too,  is  equally  true  of  animals ;  and  it  all  conspires  in  showing  that 
humoralism,  and  •'  dynamic"  and  "  quantitive"  chemistry,  are  upon  the 
wrong  track,  and  that  the  name  of  diuretics  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  leading  physicians  to  prescribe  for  a  symptom,  instead  of  seeking 
out  and  subduing  disease  by  its  appropriate  remedies. 

But,  there  is  a  vast  variety  remaming  of  the  foregoing  nature.  Take 
a  modification  of  fear,  as  showing  the  delicate  shades  of  difference 
among  the  passions,  and  how  they  correspond  in  their  effects,  and  in 
their  organic  influences,  with  material  agents.  Thus,  anxiety,  which 
has  fear  for  one  of  its  elements,  exerts,  aJso,  a  like  but  modified  effect 
upon  man.  So,  again,  jealousy,  which  results  from  the  united  opera- 
tion of  fear  and  love  (§  188i,  a).     Thus  Sappho : 

''  In  dewy  dropi  my  limbi  were  chilled, 
My  blood  with  gentle  horron  thrilled, 
M  V  feeble  pnlee  forajot  to  play, 
I  fainted,  aunk,  and  died  away." 

And,  coming  to  the  pure  element,  love  itself,  we  observe  other  coin- 
cidences with  fear ;  especially  as  it  respects  perspiration.  In  exces- 
sive joy,  also,  we  meet  with  another  powerful  diuretic,  as,  likewise,  in 
the  sympathy  between  man  and  man.  But  it  is  manifest,  in  all  these 
cases,  that  each  agent,  each  passion,  produces  influences  peculiar  to 
itself,  each  one  in  its  individual  or  its  compound  aspect.  It  is  vari- 
ously illustrated  in  the  following  sections :  227,  228  b,  233 1,  234  e, 
500  c,  gj  k,  n,  512,  652  c,  827  c,  828  a,  844  a,  902  g,  904  d,  and  in 
other  places  ;  while  it  may  be  said,  in  respect  to  the  passions,  that  we 
may  discern  in  the  different  conditions  of^the  perspirable  matter,  and 
in  the  different  states  of  the  skin,  indications  of  diflerent  organic  influ- 
ences that  are  exerted  by  the  nervous  power,  and  carry  the  same  con- 
clusions to  other  parts  which  may  bo  impressed  in  their  organic  states 
(§  227,  228  a,  &c.).  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  those  emotions  which 
are  awakened  by  phjrsical  influences.  Certain  odors  prove  diuretic  to 
some  and  cathartic  to  others;  and,  as  affirmed  by  Shakspeare, 

-  othen,  when  the  bi^-pipe  nnga  i'  Ui'  note, 


Cannot  ocmtain  their  urine  tor  affection. 
Maaterleai  paaf  ion  sways  it  in  the  mood, 
Of  what  it  liket  or  loathes." 

The  last  is  analogous  in  its  philosophy  to  what  is  said  of  light  in 
section  514,  L  And  as  to  offensive  sounds,  which  fall  under  the 
same  category,  it  is  related  by  Dr.  Fairfax  that,  "  Mistress  Raymond, 
whenever  she  hears  it  thunder,  even  afar  off,  begins  to  have  a  bodily 
distemper  seize  her.  She  grows  faint,  sick  in  her  stomach,  and  ready 
to  vomit.  At  the  very  coming  over  of  the  thunder,  she  falls  into  a 
downright  cholera,  and  continues  under  a  violent  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing as  long  as  the  tempest  lasts.  And  thus  hath  it  been  with  this  gen- 
tlewoman from  a  girl,"  Beddoes  speaks  of  analogous  results.  '*  At 
any  moment,"  he  says,  *'  inflammation  may  be  kindled  in  any  part  by 
some  causes  which  we  cannot  distinguish ;  by  othcra  too  subtle  for 
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our  senses,  as,  perhaps,  by  a  thunder  cloud  passing  over  head"  (§  230, 
828  c).  Until  the  nature  of  lightning  was  understood,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  corrupted  the  blood  in  such  cases.  But,  later  "  experi- 
mental philosophy'  has  enabled  the  chemist  to  expound  it  in  another 
way,  and  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  most  people  (§  349^  ^,  e)^ 
while  the  few  take  a  more  circuitous  method  (§  222-233|,  500,  893- 
905),  although  at  no  little  peril  (§  5},  a).  Again,  cold,  applied  sud- 
denly to  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  often  a  powerful  diuretic  (§  42% 
423).  But,  although  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  causes  are  ranked 
as  diuretics,  they  are  probably  about  as  much  entided  to  this  designa^ 
tion  as  those  agents  to  which  it  is  specifically  appropriated. 

892  j,  c.  The  agents  and  causes  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  dis- 
close the  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  such  as  are  especially 
denominated  diuretics,  and  expose  tne  fallacy  of  the  humoral,  chemi- 
cal, and  mechanical  interpretations. 

Whether,  therefore,  it  be  loss  of  blood,  or  cathartics,  or  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  or  the  operation  of  fear,  or  other  mental  emotions, 
which  increase  the  excretion  of  urine,  they  all  do  it  by  acting  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  kidneys,  and  mostly 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  power.  Loss  of  blood  may  be 
directly  exerted  upon  the  organs,  or  it  may  be,  as  is  generally  true, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system,  by  removing  dis- 
ease trom  some  other  part,  as  the  liver  (which  is  a  common  example), 
aod  which  h^  sympathetically  diminished  the  excretion  of  urine* 
The  principles,  as  it  respects  tne  nervous  power,  and  the  change  of 
organic  actions,  are  the  same  with  cold,  fear,  &c.  Coming,  lastly,  to 
the  diuretics  proper,  such  as  are  truly  remedial  produce  their  effects, 
also,  upon  exactly  the  same  principles  (§  277).  Nevertheless,  it  is 
undoubted  that  certain  substances  of  mild  remedial  virtues,  especially 
such  as  are  not  offensive  to  the  lacteals,  or  to  thp  general  organism, 
gain  admittance  more  or  less  readily  into  the  circulation ;  and,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  kidneys,  may  stimulate,  and  increase  die  action 
of,  these  organs.  Such,  for  example,  are  certain  neutral  salts.  Prob- 
ably the  acetates  of  potass  and  soda  may  piroduce  their  effects  upon 
the  kidneys  more  or  less  in  this  way ;  though  certainly,  also,  through 
the  nervous  influence  when  they  prove  cathartic.  In  respect  to  these 
two  agents,  however,  the  chemical  and  humoral  theorists  are  not  all 
satisfied  with  their  general  hypothesis  (§  278). 

Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys 
should  be  so  readily  affected  by  the  nervous  influence,  as  developed 
by  the  foregoing  causes,  moral  and  physical,  when  we  consider  the 
final  causes  of  each  of  the  organs,  and  that  Nature  has  ordained  for 
their  fulfillment  a  great  versatility  of  action,  and  that,  therefore,  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  will  operate  variously,  according  to  their 
several  virtues,  through  that  natural  constitution  of  the  organs  (§  423, 
513,  902  /,  g).  This  consideration  also  lets  us  into  the  reason  why 
the  urine  flows  so  abundantly  afler  some  fluids,  such  as  gin  (whi(£ 
contains  the  diuretic  juniper),  and  in  some  cases  before  there  can 
have  been  time  for  their  incorporation  with  the  blood;  a  fact,  indeed, 
so  often  observed,  that  many  physiologists  have  supposed  that  there 
must  be  some  more  direct  communication  between  tne  stomach  and 
bladder  than  by  the  ordinary  route  of  the  absorbents,  &c. 

892|,  d.  The  "diuretics  proper"  are  the  least  useful  of  all  the  an- 
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tipblogisticB ;  having  but  little  effect  upon  inflammations  ox  fevers* 
Yet  are  they  often  prescribed  in  high  grades  of  those  affections  (where 
the  urine  is  greatly  deficient),  in  the  vain  expectation  of  reaching 
those  profound  lesions  by  the  removal  of  one  of  their  least  important 
sympathetic  consequences.  Their  use,  however,  with  the  more  en« 
lightened,  is  now  mainly  limited  to  dropsical  effusions  in  the  ereat 
cavities  and  the  extremities ;  however  defective  may  be  the  patholo- 
gy or  however  inefficient  these  agents  are  compared  with  bloodlet- 
tmg,  cathartics,  blisters,  mercury,  iodine,  &c.  They  are  always 
most  useful  in  cases  that  are  benefited  by  loss  of  blood  and  by  ca- 
thartics. 

892|,  e.  Some  of  the  diuretics  which  possess  compound  virtues* 
such  as  squill,  and  Indian  hemp  (apocynum  cannabinum)^  may  prove 
very  detrimental  in  many  cases  of  dropsy ;  the  former,  for  example, 
by  Its  acrid,  stimulating  virtue,  the  latter  by  its  severe  action  upon  the 
intestinal  canaL  Where  mercurial  agents  are  employed,  they  should 
be  well  chosen,  and  according  to  the  existing  pathological  states.  In 
the  simple  form  of  dropsy,  or  if  inflammation  exist  in  any  degree  of 
activity,  as  in  the  serous  tissue,  or  in  the  liver,  then  some  one  of  the 
simple  mercurials  should  be  selected,  as  calomel,  or  blue  pill ;  prece- 
ded, however,  by  loss  of  blood,  &c.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drop- 
sical effusion  have  existed  a  good  while,  or  be  attended  by  chrome 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  of  some  other  viscus,  the  mercurial  should 
be  chosen  with  reference  to  such  organic  affections ;  though  calomel 
or  blue  pill  may  answer  well.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  iodides  and 
bromides  of  mercury  are  the  most  appropriate ;  and  now  ^re  may, 
sooner  or  later,  employ  squill  with  or  without  other  diuretics,  though 
it  is  commonly  most  useful  to  combine  two  or  more  together.  If  l£e 
subject  be  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  iodine  should  be  used  freely. 

8^2  j,yi  Much  has  been  said  of  the  connection  of  renal  disease  with 
dropsy,  and  many  physicians  have,  in  consequence,  gone  into  a  chem- 
ical analysis  of  Uie  urine,  instead  of  the  signs  to  be  observed  in  the 
body,  for  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  disease.  But,  so  many  coin- 
cidences have  sprung  up  from  other  causes,  that  it  may  be  expected 
that  this  "  experimental  philosophy''  will  not  endure. 

892},^.  The  greatest  of  all  the  errors  in  relation  to  dropsical  affec- 
tions, is  that  which  divides  them  into  active  and  passive.  This  error 
appears  to  have  grown  out  of  another — that  which  makes  the  same 
distinction  of  inflammations  (§  752,  &c.) ;  though,  in  the  former  case, 
the  relative  states  of  pathology  are  supposed  to  be  in  even  greater  op- 
position. The  practice  proceeds  upon  the  same  hypothesis  as  that 
which  concerns  the  distinctions  in  inflammation. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

892},  a.  This  group  of  agents  have  had  too  large  a  connection  with 
disease  to  be  neglected ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
any  mischief  they  may  have  done.  Like  many  other  denominations, 
the  term  is  significant  of  their  most  visible  effect,  althouf|;h,  like  many 
others,  it  is  one  of  the  least  important  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
eases where  they  are  employed,  while  the  most  important  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  remedies  that  do  not  fall  within  the  ^oup. 

The  tendency  of  the  name,  and  the  definition  which  is  given  of  ex- 
pectorants, have  turned  a  great  amount  of  attention  upon  die  quantity 
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of  matter  expectorated,  and  away  from  those  pathological  eonditioos 
upon  which  the  physical  product  depends  (§  889  c,  891  <2,o). 

It  is  greatly,  therefore,  with  expectorants  as  with  sudorifics,  diuret- 
ics, &c.  The  secreted  product  is  only  a  secondary  result ;  complica* 
ted  and  various  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and  influences  hy  wfai<^ 
it  is  brought  about,  and  capable  of  being  increased  or  produced,  under 
different  vital  states  of  the  body,  by  agents  of  entirely  opposite  vir- 
tues,— by  the  most  direct  sedatives,  and  by  the  most  active  stimulants. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  will,  under  any  contingencies  of  diseasOt 
increase  or  produce  expectoration,  is  more  or  less  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered an  expectorant.  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that,  whenever  reme- 
dies are  applied  with  a  view  to  the  supposed  objects  of  expectorants, 
they  are  quite  likely  to  aggravate  formidable  grades  of  disease,  or  to 
leave  the  subject,  at  least,  to  an  unresisted  fate  which  might  have  been 
averted  by  appropriate  means. 

892 1,  b.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica^  I  have  placed 
some  agents,  under  the  denomination  of  expectorants,  as  first  in  im- 
portance, which  others,  who  consider  mostly  the  result  upon  whidi 
the  group  has  been  founded,  would  rank  lower  down.  But,  as  the 
foundation  of  my  arrangement  relates  to  the  therapeutical  capabilities 
of  the  various  substances,  I  have  designated  tartarized  antimony,  as 
the  first,  and  ipecacuanha  the  second  in  importance.  These  agents, 
in  a  general  sense,  are  most  useful  under  the  condition  in  which  ex- 
pectoration is  desirable,  if  relief  be  not  obtained  without ;  though  it 
may  or  may  not  be  a  result  of  their  action.  It  is  now,  as  when  sweat- 
ing may  take  place  profusely,  moderately,  or  not  at  all,  from  what  are 
denominated  sudorifics.  But,  I  should  say  that  the  parallel  does  not 
hold  strictly  in  these  cases ;  since  the  sympathies  between  the  stom- 
ach and  skm  are  so  far  different  from  those  which  prevail  between  the 
stomach  and  the  lungs,  that  mild  impressions  made  upon  the  stomach, 
as  by  hot  water,  will  determine  profuse  perspiration,  or,  as  in  other 
cases,  irritating  food  will  occasion,  speedily,  eruptions  of  the  skin ; 
while  none  but  aeents  of  considerable  power  will  institute  sympa- 
thetic actions  in  the  lungs,  or  give  rise  to  that  expectoration  which 
grows  out  of  such  actions.  All  the  expectorants,  therefore,  of  any  im- 
portance are  capable  of  exerting  powerful  effects,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  while,  of  all  the  sudorifics,  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacu- 
anha are  the  only  ones  that  are  entitled  to  consideration  on  account 
of  their  virtues. 

Again :  sympathies,  as  determined  by  the  operation  of  agents  upon 
the  stomach,  depend  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  agents,  the  nat- 
ural function  of  the  sympathiSsmg  part,  and  the  particular  mode  in 
which  it  may  be  affected  by  disease,  but  upon  the  analogies  that  may 
subsist  in  the  structure  and  vital  constitution  of  the  mucous  tissue  of 
the  stomach  and  the  part  remotely  influenced  (§  133-152,  525-529). 
The  group  of  remedies  now  before  us  refer  to  a  tissue  of  the  same 
species  as  that  of  the  stomach  upon  which  the  remedial  agents  exert 


part,  ( 

erted  by  the  stomach  upon  the  skin,  and  are  generally  much  more 
profound,  and  of  a  more  alterative  nature. 

892J-,  c.  The  effect  of  remedies,  therefore,  in  their  acceptation  of 
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expectorants,  being  determined  by  the  existing  condition  of  disease, 
and  more  or  less  by  the  state  of  the  system  at  large,  and  conditions 
not  mach  allied  admitting  the  agency  of  remedies  that  operate  as  ex- 
pectorants, it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  a  classification  of  these  rem- 
edies according  to  their  general  virtues.  I  have,  therefore,  more  or 
less  after  the  manner  of  others,  distributed  them  into  five  subdivisions. 
These  I  shall  now  state,  along  with  the  several  agents  embraced  un- 
der each  subdivision;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  concep- 
tions otf  their  relative  bearing  upon  disease,  and  with  only  a  secondary 
view  to  the  expectoration  which  they  may  be,  respectively,  capable 
of  producing,  I  shall  designate  each  one  by  numbers  that  denote  their 
order  of  arrangement,  and  their  relative  therapeutical  uses  where  ex- 
pectoration is  a  desirable  consequence  if  the  remedy  do  not  succeed 
without. 

Non-atimtdating. — 1.  Potasses  antimonio-tartras.  2.  Cephsslis  ipe- 
cacuanha.    4.  Gillenia  trifoliata.     6.  Asclepias  tuberosa. 

SttmuloHng, — 3.  Scilla  maritima.  7.  Polygala  senega.  8.  Dore- 
ma  ammoniacum.  10.  Opopanax  chirouium.  13.  Eryngium  aqua- 
ticum.  14.  Myrospermum  toluiferom.  15.  Myrospermum  peruife- 
rum.  16.  Naphthaline.  17.  Styrax  benzoin.  18.  Styrax  officinale. 
19.  Liquidambar  styraciflua.  20.  Amyris  gileadensis.  21.  Allium 
sativum.     22.  Erysimum  alliaria.     23.  Sisymbrium  officinale. 

Stimulating  and  Narcotic, — 5.  Sanguinaria  canadensis. 

Sedative  and  Narcotic, — 11.  Lobelia  inflata. 

Stimtdating  and  Antispasmodic, —  9.  Ferula  asafoetida.  Ferula 
persica.     12.  Galbanum  officinale. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  general  distribution 
of  expectorants,  that  four  of  them  only  are  adapted  to  any  thing  like 
acute  inflammation  of  any  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  die  first  two 
only  are  wanted.  Moreover,  none  of  the  expectorants  are  ever  em- 
ployed excepting  in  some  inflammatory  state  of  those  organs ;  or,  at 
least,  accordmg  to  my  views  of  all  the  pathological  conditions  for  the 
relief  of  which  the  expectorants  are  intended.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, also,  how  very  irritable  and  susceptible  the  lungs  are  when 
afiected  in  their  parenchymatous  structure,  and  even  those  parts  of  the 
mucous  tissue  which  line  the  bronchi,  larynx,  and  trachea;  how  lia- 
ble, too,  inflammation  is  to  be  propa^ted  fVom  the  upper  portions 
into  the  air-cells ;  how  many  there  are  m  whom  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
readily  awakened  by  inflammatory  states  of  this  membrane ;  how  they 
constantly  throw  morbific  influences  over  the  stomach,  the  intestine, 
the  general  organs  of  circulation,  &c. ;  and  how  often  inflammation  of 
the  tracheal  portion  of  the  membrane  eventuates  in  ulceration ;  besides 
other  sequelae  of  inferior  moment ;  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  group 
of  remedies,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  leading  members,  has 
numbered  its  victims  next  aner  those  agents  which  fi)rm  the  groups 
of  tonics  and  stimulants. 

Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  perhaps,  does  the  squill  rank,  in  the  arrange- 
ment, as  the  third  in  therapeutical  value,  and  before  the  non-stimulant 
American  ipecacuanha,  bloodroot  as  the  fifth,  seneka  the  seventh,  gum 
ammoniac  the  eighth,  and  these  last  three  before  asafetida,  &c.f 
The  answer  is  important,  although  the  order  of  arrangement  assumed 
that  the  reader  was  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded.     It  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  famil- 
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iar  with  the  general  stnictare  of  the  longv,  that  he  had  some  ideas 
about  a  **  chemical"  differencet  at  least,  in  the  relations  of  different 
portions  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  to  this  group  of  remediea 
(§  134-143) ;  that  he  waa  aware  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  die- 
ease  for  which  he  was  prescribing,  as  well  as  its  exact  seat ;  that  he 
distinguished  between  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation ;  that 
he  understood,  that,  as  one  portion  or  another  of  the  pulmonary  mu- 
cous tissue  might  be  the  seat  of  disease,  and  according  to  the  special 
modification  of  disease,  it  might  be  relieved  or  incresMd  by  different 
expectorants,  and  according,  also,  as  the  premises  might  be,  he  fore- 
saw that  ihia  or  that  expectorant  might  develop  tuberculous  phthiaiB» 
or  become  the  indirect  oause  of  disease  in  other  parts,  &c. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  upon  these  hypotheses,  and  as  chrcmic  in> 
flammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  a  very 
common  form  of  disease,  and  is  often  benefited,  in  constitutions  that 
are  otherwise  sound,  by  a  stimulating  expectorant,  it  was  impoitani 
that  some  one,  at  least,  should  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  Arrangement, 
But,  it  should  be  also  one  whose  virtues  are  most  of  an  alterative 
nature,  but  most  exempt  from  morbific  tendencies;  whence  it  be- 
comes plain  that  the  sciQa  maritima  should  stand  immediately  afier 
the  cepbsdlis  ipecacuanha.*  It  should  also  precede  the  gillenia,  since 
the  virtues  of  this  last,  as,  also,  of  the  asclemas,  are  analogous  to  thoee 
of  the  great  tenant  of  Brazil,  yet  much  inferior.  But,  comparatively 
unimportant  as  the  gillenia  and  asclepias  may  be,  they  are  yet  so  anal- 
ogous to  ipecacuanha,  that  they  may  stand  in  its  stead,  and  being  of  easy 
access  to  the  American  practitioner,  they  should  follow  near  upon  the 
other  two  non-stimulant  expectorants  ;  gillenia  taking  the  precedence 
of  the  asclepias  on  account  of  its  grater  alterative  virtues. 

Asafetida,  I  am  aware,  is  a  favorite  expectorant  with  many ;  but  it 
is  less  alterative  than  seneka,  and  the  preceding  gums,  and  is  much 
more  liable  to  offend  the  stomach. 

As  to  bloodroot,  that  substance  stands,  like  castor  oil,  alone  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  It  is  capable  of  peculiar  influences ;  but,  as  thev 
are  oftener  injurious  than  beneficial,  I  have  given  to  it  a  higher  rank 
than  was  warranted  by  my  own  experience  or  by  that  of  some  others. 
It  has  been,  however,  hi^ly  commended ;  and  in  deference,  there- 
fore, to  that  more  favorable  experience,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
should  occupy  a  place  in  the  Arrangement  that  might  yield  to  the 
remedy  a  fair  opportunity  for  more  ample  observation  of  its  effects, 
so  far  as  my  Arrangement  might  have  any  influence. 

The  foregoing  analysis  will  serve,  also,  for  the  disposition  which 
I  have  made  of  the  members  of  all  other  groups.  The  arrangement 
beare  upon  its  face  the  author's  conceptions  of  their  special  relationa 
either  to  pathological  conditions  that  are  most  allied,  or  to  such  as  are 
diverted  from  the  common  forms,  or  to  others  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  greater  peculiarities ;  while,  also,  each,  by  their  order,  under 
the  various  assemblages,  denotes  its  therapeutical  capabilities.  If 
the  author,  therefore,  be  right  in  his  premises  upon  which  the  arranse; 
ment  is  founded,  each  article  is  thus  rendered  more  or  less  descriptive 
of  its  own  uses,  &c.  (§  892,  oa,  c). 

892|,  d.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  with  correct  observers  in 
reaching  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  disease  to  which  remedial 
agents  oif  such  various  and  even  opposite  virtues  as  the  expectorants 
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are  adapted.  The  general  principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutica 
go  far  in  indicating,  at  once,  which  of  the  groups  are  properly  suited  to 
certain  pathological  states,  which  of  its  members  is  beist  adapted  to 
any  mooified  condition  of  the  general  pathology,  or  which  of  the 
groups,  or  which  members  of  the  proper  group,  should  be  avoided. 
But,  a  nice  discrimination  of  the  variously-modified  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, whether  as  to  its  nature,  intensity,  duration,  complications, 
&c.,  and  a  precise  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  reme- 
dial agent,  will  be  often  necessary  to  guide  us  to  the  just  regulation 
of  influences  which  any  given  combination  of  symptoms  may  demand ; 
or,  proceeding  blindly  to  execute  the  results  of  an  expectarantf  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  and  under  the  belief  that  each  substance  so  de- 
nominated will  alike  fulfill  the  intention,  we  may  as  readily  destroy 
the  patient,  in  the  end,  by  this  indiscriminate  practice,  as  we  might, 
vnth  certainty,  relieve  him  by  a  choice  of  other  means  bearing  the 
same  general  name  of  expectorants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  I  say,  the 
abstract  fact  of  expectoration  that  we  are  to  regard,  but  this  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  result  of  a  favorable  action  which  certain  remedial 
agents  are  capable  of  instituting,  but  which  very  of):en  fail  of  that  re- 
sult when  their  action  is  in  the  highest  degree  salubrious.  On  the 
contrary,  also,  we  shall  see  that  expectoration  may  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  morbid  conditions ;  just  as  the  discharge  of  mucus,  in 
intestinal  inflammation,  is  increased  by  an  irritating  cathartic.  The 
only  difference  consists  in  the  direct  action  of  the  morbific  irritant 
upon  the  affected  part,  in  one  case,  and  its  indirect  action  through  the 
nervous  power,  in  the  other  ($  150,  151,  226,  228,  229).  It  is,  there- 
fore, far  from  being  true  that  the  remedy  is  appropriate  when  the  dis- 
charge fi'om  the  lungs  is  promoted  and  increased,  even  though  an  ex- 
pectorant be  especially  indicated,  and  the  proper  one  may  even  tend 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  mucus ;  provided  it  facilitate  its  ejection  and 
lessen  the  morbid  action  upon  which  it  depends. 

892f ,  e«  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
look  upon  results  as  indicative  only  of  certain  complex  vital  conditions 
winch  should  be  ascertained,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  regard  the 
proximate  causes  in  all  our  prescriptions  ($  673, 674,  699, 741).  Here 
we  have  a  patient  with  a  cough.  A  favorable  or  a  fatal  issue  of  his 
case  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  rieht  expectorant. 
He  may  be  cured  by  tartanzed  antimony,  or  may  be Itillea  by  squill, 
seneka,  or  bloodroot.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  "  coughs''  depend 
upon  important  varieties  of  pathological  conditions ;  though,  when  the 
direct  result  of  pulmonary  disease,  those  conditions  are  generally  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  There  may  be  numerous  gradations  of  the 
form  of  common  inflammation  from  that  which  constitutes  pneumo- 
nia, and  speedily  runs  its  course,  to  that  indolent  state  which  persists 
for  yearS)  and  makes  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  general  nealth. 

All  this,  however,  is  doubtless  obvious  to  enlightened  practitionen ; 
but,  when  it  is  considered  what  morbid  anatomy  is  about,  even  with 
common  inflammation  (§  699),  and,  how  deplorable  ^e  evils  which 
have  sprung  from  the  pathology  of  scrofiila  and  tuberculous  phthisis 
that  has  issued  from  the  purlieus  of  Paris,  I  am  moved  by  the  convic- 
tion that  I  cannot  attempt  a  more  us^ul  service  to  humanity  than  by 
'  exploring  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

It  has  been  no  uncommon  and  fatal  error  to  hkte  exhibited  stimu'> 
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lating  expectorants  (which,  indeed,  commonly  form  the  '*  cough  mix* 
tures"),  in  active  forms  of  pneumonia,  under  the  helief  that  these  stim- 
ulating agents  possess  the  power  of  at  all  times  producing  expectora- 
tion, and  that  this  result  is  the  main  object  to  be  contemplcSed.  Some- 
times, however,  these  agents  produce  vomiting,  and  their  effects  are 
then  less  disastrous ;  or,  in  sutxiued  forms  of  acute  inflammation,  this 
universal  influence*  may  barely  counteract  the  stimulant  virtue,  or  it 
may  be  usefuL 

892},^  Coming  to  special  modifications  of  inflammation,  the  expec- 
torants in  common  use  perform  their  morbific  work  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  disease,  and  the  part  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue, 
or  other  tissue  of  the  lungs,  in  which  it  may  hold  its  seat 

Readily  as  that  modification  which  constitutes  croup  may  be  re- 
moved in  its  early  stages,  a  pernicious  custom  exists  of  prescribing 
stimulating  expectorants.  It  is  true,  they  are  often  united  with  tar- 
tarized  antimonv  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  and  a  formula  of 
this  kind  exists  m  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Compound  Honey  of  Squill,  That  may  be  well  enough,  un- 
accompanied with  directions  for  its  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
honey,  which  is  of  no  use  whatever,  never  fails  to  injure  the  stomach, 
and  often  produces  colic  in  healthy  people.  But,  the  compound  is 
there^  however,  with  the  obvious  design  of  supplying  a  convenient  re- 
source to  the  practitioner  in  cases  of  "  cough,*'  and  especially  that 
which  attends  the  croup.  In  Wood  and  Bache's  Dispensatory,  of 
which  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  firnns  an  impoitant  basis,  it  is 
said  by  the  editors,  that  it  "  requires  an  explanatory  commentary,  in 
order  that  its  precepts  may  be  fuUy  appreciated,  and  advantageously 
put  into  practice."  Now,  after  stating  that  formula,  the  editors  re- 
mark, that  *'  this  is  the  preparation  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Cox^s  Hive  Syrupy  Indeed,  such  is  the  translation  oif  the  original 
name.     Thus : 

*'  Mel  SciLLjfi  CoMPosrruM.  U.  S.  Compound  Syrup  of  Squill, 
Hive  Syrup,*' 

In  this  are  four  ounces,  each,  of  squill  and  seneka,  and  two  pounds 
of  clarified  honey,  along  with  four  pints  of  water  and  forty-eight  grains 
of  tartarized  antimony,  boiled  down  to  three  pints,  or  about  three 
pounds. 

Such,  then,  is  a  standing  formula  for  croup,  with  the  veiy  name  of 
the  disease  associated  with  it ;  and  a  more  dangerous  weapon  was 
never  put  into  the  hands  of  the  profession.  Compared  with  the  lan- 
cet, which  is  so  often  represented  in  a  similar  manner,  the  ratio  is 
about  the  same  as  computed  by  Smith  between  the  '*  hero  and  the 
murderer"  (§  569,  e).  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  questions  at  is- 
sue are  to  be  decided  by  the  force  of  facts. 

If  the  mischief  attendant  on  the  "  Hive  Syrup"  were  limited  to 
croup  alone,  these  remarks,  perhaps,  had  never  been  written.  But, 
"  cough"  i^on  "  cough,"  reaching  even  to  all  the  staees  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,  make  their  frequent  demands  upon  "Hive  Syrup." 
The  antimony  which  it  embraces  atones  but  little  for  the  otfenses  of 
its  associates  in  most  of  the  cases  where  they  are  called  into  action. 

8924,  g.  It  is  resolution,  not  expectoration,  .which  is  wanted,  when 
it  can  be  obtained,  in  all  the  cases  of  active  inflammation, — ay,  in  all 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  before  suppuration  supervenes  (§  700  b,  705, 
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732  d,  862-864,  890  e).  If  the  disease  be  of  such  inteDsity  that  res- 
olution may  not  be  efiected  by  tartarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  upon  general  or  local  bloodletting, 
cathartics,  blisters,  &c.  And  when  we  consider  how  these  accomplish 
the  intention  to  which  the  expectorants  are  inadequate  only  from  the 
force  of  disease,  it  will  go  with  the  many  other  analogous  considera- 
tions which  appear  in  this  work  toward  clearing  up  the  philosophy 
which  relates  to  the  operation  of  expectorants,  whether  in  their  cura- 
tive or  morbific  relations  to  disease.  Or,  again,  if  bloodletting  fail  of 
arresting  pneumonia,  for  example,  we  may  pursue  the  philosophy  in 
another  aspect ;  since,  while  it  has  relieyed  the  violence  of  the  mala- 
dy, it  has  brought  on  expectoration.  It  has  so  modified  the  inflamma- 
tory condition,  that  mucus  is  generated  in  preternatural  quantities ; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  bloodletting  itself  may  operate  as  an  expec- 
torant. We  now  exhibit  tartarized  antimony,  and  it  may  either  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  expectoration ;  and,  in  doing  either,  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  decline  of  the  disease.  The  expectoration,  therefore,  is  a 
mere  result,  a  mere  symptom,  of  a  certain  change  in  the  action  of  the 
organs  by  which  the  mucus  is  secreted ;  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  a 
&vorable  or  an  unfavorable  change.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  wheth- 
er the  agent  will  or  will  not  increase  the  mucous  product,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminish  it,  depends  upon  the  exact  influence  it  may  ex- 
ert upon  the  pathological  condition.  All  this  clearly  brings  the  oper- 
ation of  the  several  agents  upon  a  par,  and  admonishes  us  to  study 
their  virtues,  their  mode  of  operating,  and  the  precise  conditions  of 
disease  to  which  one  or.  the  other  may  be  applicable. 

But,  let  us  pursue  yet  farther  the  case  of  pneumonia.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  slow  termination  of  disease.  Antimonials  finally  cease  to  be- 
stow any  farther  benefit,  and  the  cough  has  subsided  into  one  of  a  low 
chronic  nature,  without  much  expectoration.  Here  it  is,  if  there  be 
no  strong  tendency  to  scrofula,  that  squill,  seneka,  and  other  stimula- 
ting expectorants,  may  become  highly  useful ;  and  if  the  cough  be 
frequent  and  short,  denoting  an  irritable  state  of  the  lungs,  we  asso- 
ciate an  opiate,  which  not  only  allays  the  cough  and  moderates  the 
stimulant  eflect  of  the  expectorants,  but  increases  the  expectoration ; 
and  thus  the  opiate  becomes  an  expectorant,  though  neiuier  this  nor 
bloodletting  are  ranked  in  that  group  of  remedies. 

A  blister  is  also  applied  to  the  affected  chesty  and  now,  again,  ex- 
pectoration either  increases  or  declines ;  though,  in  either  case,  there 
IS  a  manifest  abatement  of  disease  as  a  consequence  of  the  counter- 
irritation. 

But,  perhaps  the  cou^h  has  ultimately  become  complicated  with 
disordered  digestion,  or,  it  may  be  chiefly  maintained  by  some  eastric 
derangement  It  is  diy,  and  the  usual  expectorants  render  it  still 
more  irritating  and  husky.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  wrong,  and 
has  not  been  addressed  to  the  essential  pathological  condition;  which 
consists  of  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  while  that  of  the  lungs 
has  become  mostly  sympathetic.  Whatever  will  now  relieve  the  for- 
mer aflection  may  remove  the  pulmonic.  For  this  purpose  tonics 
may  be  useful,  and,  as  relief  follows  in  the  lungs,  expectoration  may 
be  one  of  the  results  (§  905).  Tonics,  therefore,  in  cases  of  this  na* 
ture,  become  expectorants,  and  equally  so  as  any  of  the  agents  which 
are  confined  to  mis  denomination  of  remedies.   It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
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they  all  operate  upon  commoii  principles  when  they  promote  expec- 
toration ;  and  whether  the  reeolt  will  follow  one  or  Uie  other,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  existing  state  of  the  system,  in  a  general  sense,  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  precise  padiological  condition  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  ^parent,  therefore,  that  remedies  firom  almost  any  gronp  may 
be  expectorant;  bloodletting,  cathartics,  emetics,  narcotics,  tonics, 
counter*irTitants>  and  even  alcohol.  The  last,  indeed,  in  the  form  of 
hot  toddy,  is  a  popular  remedy  for  colds.  It  may  or  may  not  increase 
expectoration.  It  may  relieve,  but  mote  generally  aggrayates  the 
disease  (§  766). 

Old  neglected  coughs  from  ordinary  cataifh,  and  what  is  known  as 
the  old  man's  cough,  come  under  diat  condition  of  common  inflamma- 
tion to  which  the  stimulating  expectorants  are  adapted.  But,  howev- 
er protracted  may  be  the  spednc  varieties,  as  in  hooping-cough,  and 
pulmonary  phthisis,  they  cannot  be  employed  without  endangering 
life.  Their  effect,  indeed,  in  hooping-cough,  is  so  obviously  bad,  that 
they  are  not  often  employed  in  its  treatment;  but,  in  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  especially  m  die  catarrhal  affections  of  scrofulous  consti- 
tutions, we  evary  day  witness  the  penalties  vehich  are  paid  for  substi- 
tuting morbid  anatomy  for  the  vital  signs  of  disease,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  plainest  demonstrations  which  therapeutical  agents  can  supply 
(^  137,  c). 

892f ,  h.  The  sympathies  to  which  the  lungs  are  liable  6om  many 
diseases  of  other  parts,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
ttiore  or  less  reciprocal  effects  of  their  own  diseases,  by  which  a  vast 
complexity  of  sympathies  may  be  set  in  operation,  together  with  ^e 
situation  of  the  lungs  in  a  bony  cavity,  frequently  render  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  exact,  pathological  conditions,  and  to  distinguish  what 
may  appertain  to  pulmonary  disease  from  what  may  be  due  to  the  play 
of  sympathies.  The  stethescope,  like  the  long-estaWshed  method  of 
percussion,  has  contributed  much  to  clearing  away  the  obscurities,  and 
has  done  its  good  part  in  substituting  paralogical  considerations  for 
mere  effects,  and  has  shown  us  that  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &;c., 
aM  not  diseases,  but  merely  symptoms  of  disease.  The  scientific  physi- 
cian, therefore,  no  longer  administers  expectorants,  &c.,  for  the  relief 
of  cough,  or  dyspnoea,  but  he  applies  the  various  agents  to  overcome 
pneumonia,  pleuritis,  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  &c  In  one 
case  there  is  something  tangible,  intelligible,  and  susceptible  of  cer- 
tain and  speedy  relief;  in  die  other,  or  where  the  prescription  is  made 
to  the  symptom  alone,  all  n  confosion,  uncertainty,  and  death.  Or,  it 
may  be  some  organic  affecdon  of  the  heart,  or  gastrids,  or  enteritis, 
or  little  more  than  moderate  degrees  of  indifi[esdon,  upon  vdiich  the 
cough  or  dyspnoea  depends  and  yet  where,  m>m  want  of  a  proper 
tmatomioal  knowledge,  or  of  physiolo^d  and  pathological  science, 
the  most  unhappy  mistakes  are  made  with  the  expectorants,  but  where 
the  better  informed  are  often  gready  aided,  in  ^eir  embarrassments, 
by  the  rtediescopev 

But  great  as  is  the  acquisidon  of  die  stetbesoope,  die  reign  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  has  surrounded  it  with  many  abuses ;  die  vital  signs  are 
either  neglected  or  held  to  be  of  veiy  subordinate  imjpoitance,  and  the 
instrument  is  tamed  in  pursuit  of  structural  lesions.  If  cough  and  dysp- 
Hflsa  supervene  upon  abdominal  derangements,  the  source  of  the  symp- 
toms is  sore  to  be  found  in  some  special  regioii  of  the  heaft,  or,  odiets 
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detect  in  the  supposed  organic  lesions  the  cause  of  an  intermittent 
or  irregular  pulse  that  depends  on  hepatic  disorder  (§  390  by  688  k^ 
806,  811).  These  mistakes  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  this  countrv 
as  the  consequences  of  Parisian  and  British  pathology. 

892|,  t.  The  foregoing  considerations  appear  to  be  indispensable  to 
all  who  would  enter  understandingly  upon  the  treatment  of  pulmonaiy 
directions,  or  to  distinguish  what  is  relative  to  the  lungs  from  what  is 
due  to  other  organs,  or  to  comprehend  the  modus  operandi  of  the  re- 
medial agents,  whether  they  be  employed  under  the  denomination  of 
antiphlogistics,  vesicants,  pectorals,  expectorants,  &;c.,  or  their  philo- 
sophical and  comprehensive  name  of  alteratives. 

To  the  young  practitioner,  at  least,  I  would  say  that  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  every  inilammatory  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  however  mild  or  chronic,  is  liable  to  become  exasperated,  and 
to  give  rise  to  pneumonia,  or  to  croup,  or  what  is  extremely  common, 
to  phthisis  pulroonalis.  And  when  we  again  consider  how  often  the 
last  affection  has  been  developed  by  the  stimulating  expectorants,  I 
think  that  I  do  not  err  in  my  estimate  of  their  relative  uses  and  de- 
structive effects,  in  saying  that  mankind  would  be  benefited  by  exclu- 
ding from  the  treatment  of  pulmonai-y  diseases  all  the  reputed  mem- 
bers of  that  group  of  remedies  excepting  those  ^hich  belong  to  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  subdivision  (§  8924,  c).  Independently  of  the  di- 
rect practical  results,  attention  would  be  turned  upon  bloodletting, 
antimonials,  &c.,  and  their  strikingly  salutary  effects  in  numerous 
cases  of  common  inflammation  of  Uie  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and 
in  the  early  stages,  especially,  of  those  inflammatory  states  which  lead 
to  pulmonary  phthisis,  would  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  mor- 
bid anatomy,  and  eradicate  the  pathology  which  has  been  founded 
upon  it. 

In  the  next  edition  of  my  Materia  Medica  (and  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion on  account  of  its  practical  bearing),  it  is  my  intention  to  substi- 
tute for  the  term  Expectorants  another  which  shall  refer  to  their  mo- 
dus operandi ;  probably,  Alteratives  adapted  to  Pulmonic  Inflamma- 
tionSy  and  I  will  rank  bloodletting  as  the  first,  in  a  general  sense.  This 
will  take  in,  also,  tartarized  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  emetic 
doses.  Its  advantages  may  be  variously  illustrated.  Almost  any  coix- 
dition,  for  example,  of  muco-pulmonic  inflammation  may  be  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or, 
they  may  occur  together,  or  in  the  form  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Very 
many  turn  directly  to  the  expectorants,  and,  if  they  find  their  atten- 
tion arrested  at  once,  under  an  equivalent  denomination,  by  bloodlet- 
ting, and  tartarized  antimony,  and  unfettered  by  the  term  expecto- 
rants, the  appropriate  remedies  may  have  a  good  chance  of  raising 
inquiry,  and  their  trial  may  awaken  new  views  in  pathology,  and  dis- 
sipate some  of  the  prejudices  against  loss  of  blood.  The  practitioner 
will  soon  imbibe  the  conviction  which  experiment  produced  in  the  dis- 
tinguished Cleghom.that  bloodletting  can  scarcely  be  misapplied  under 
any  conditions  of  pneumonia,  and  be  led  to  avoid  the  stimulating  ex- 
pectorants, as  he  will  all  the  tonics,  when  he  approaches  the  treatment 
of  most  inflammatory  affections  (§  1005,  h).  In  proportion  as  the  loss 
of  blood  is  less  likely  to  be  useful  where  any  mrm  of  pulmonic  in- 
flammation, to  which  this  remedy  may  be  adapted,  shall  refuse  to 
yield  to  its  power,  so  in  a  greater  ratio  will  the  non-stimulating  ex- 
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pectorantB,  and  all  other  means,  be  likely  to  fail.  How  unavailing, 
therefore,  must  be  those  stimulating  expectorants  which  are  so  often 
prescribed,  eyen  by  those  who  confide  in  early  bloodletting,  at  the  ad- 
vimced  stages  of  pneumonia !  The  sole  object  in  view  is  that  of  in- 
creasing or  starting  expectoration,  without  any  reference  to  the  mor- 
bific virtues  of  the  supposed  remedy.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  the 
best  remedy,  however  late,  whatever  the  sex,  whatever  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  age ;  and  that  remedy,  in  the  cases  supposed,  will  be  the 
loss  of  blood,  as  affording  the  best  chance  for  life.  Whenever  acute 
forms  of  inflammation  subside  into  a  chronic  state,  neither  the  pathol- 
ogy nor  the  principles  of  treatment  change,  unless  as  it  respects  par- 
tial modifications.  In  a  general  sense,  the  direct  antiphlogistic  plan 
should  be  continued  (§  752,  &c.,  1007  h,  c,  d,  1008). 

In  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Freind,  "  There  are  some, 
perhaps,  who  may  think  these  various  inquiries  into  disease  may  not 
be  of  much  service  to  the  healing  art.  However,  they  must  allow  me 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  physic,  that  we  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  the  peculiar  signs  and  of  the  nature 
of  each  distemper,  and,  also,  of  its  seat ;  for  these  being  found,  we 
shall  be  much  happier  in  our  inquiries  into  the  means  of  cure.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  perfectly  understands  the  nature  of  a  pleurisy,  or  peri- 
pneumony,  will  easily  perceive  what  immediate  relief  may  be  had 
from  opening  a  vein ;  for,  upon  this  point  so  depends  the  whole  safe- 
ty of  the  patients,  that,  if  you  should  depart  from  this  kind  of  medi- 
cine, in  vain  will  you  seek  for  any  other.'' 

But,  I  would  finally  say  of  pneumonia,  that  however  the  disease 
may  abate  under  the  direct  effect  of  loss  of  blood,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  symptoms  recur  with  more  or  less  violence.  It  is 
this  which  we  are  to  anticipate  and  watch,  and  to  repeat  the  remedy 
from  time  to  time^  as  returning  symptoms  may  suggest,  and  before 
the  disease  can  have  recovered  its  original  seventy  (§  1006,  A).  In  this 
manner,  we  shall  constantly  make  advances  upon  it,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  other  remedies  judiciously  devised,  we  shall  not  oflen  fail  of  suc- 
cess. These,  however,  are  cafes  in  which  firmness,  and  a  constant 
recourse  to  pathological  considerations,  are  more  or  less  in  requisition. 
Sanguine  hopes  may  be  called  up  by  the  great  relief  which  is  yielded 
by  ^e  first  outlet  of  blood,  but,  to  be  only  in  a  few  hours  disappoint- 
ed by  the  formidable  signs  of  returning  inflammation ;  and  wnen,  at 
last,  we  shall  have  met  them  again  and  again  by  our  principal  reme- 
dy, the  disease  may  appear  to  have  come  to  a  stand,  and  scarce  fal- 
ters under  the  combined  effect  of  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  anti- 
monials,  &c.  This  is  no  time  for  discouragement,  but  rather  to  fear 
that  our  means,  in  coming  short  of  the  mark,  have  not  been  applied 
in  sufficient  vigor.     Now  is  the  time,  I  say,  to  push  the  high  princi- 

{>l6s  of  our  noble  science,  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and 
et  the  blood  flow,  till,  by  the  relief  it  brings,  we  win  new  trophies  for 
ourselves,  and  for  medicine  (§  1005  a,  h,  c,  d,  e^jf]  g,  k,  1007  ft,  c,  d, 
1008). 

COUNTER-IRRrTANTS. 

893,  a.  I  enter  now  upon  the  consideration  of  those  remedial  agents 
which  establish  their  influences  upon  internal  organs  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  skin ;  and  here  is  opened  to  us  a  display  of  those  sympa- 
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thetic  processes  which  take  their  origin  in  cerebro-spinal  nerves  along 
with  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  and  terminate  in  the  mo* 
tor  fibres  of  the  ganglionic  system. 

893,  b.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  I  have  embi*aced 
counter-irritants,  with  numerous  other  agents,  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  Cutaneous  and  other  Local  A^lications. 

This  extensive  group  forms  the  eighth  Order  of  the  first  Class,  or 
Antiphlogistics.  Very  many  of  this  order  are  purely  local  in  their  ac- 
tion, while  others  affect  the  constitution  more  or  less  at  large.  Such, 
therefore,  as  are  relative  to  the  skin  I  have  subdivided  in  conformity 
with  those  local  and  general  influences.  These  subdivisions  are  found- 
ed, like  the  other  groups,  upon  certain  special  uses  or  effects,  and  give 
to  this  complex  order  all  the  analytical  simplicity  that  can  be  wanted. 

The  following  are  the  various  groups  into  which  I  have  distributed 
the  members  of  this  general  Order : — 1.  Vesicants.  2.  Rubefacients. 
3.  Suppurants,  4.  Escharotics,  5.  Potential  Cauterants,  6.  Actual 
Ca%Uerants,  7.  Local  Alteratives.  8.  Local  Sedatives.  9.  Local  As- 
tringents.    10.  Simple  Remedies.     These  are  relative  to  the  surface. 

Then  follow  Injections,  which  comprise  Enemas,  Uterine,  Vaginal, 
and  Urethral  Injections. 

And  then  we  have  Gargles,  and  Injections  for  the  Ear.  Lastly, 
(Jollyria. 

Of  the  ten  sub- groups  which  concern  the  skin,  one  is  far  more  com- 
prehensive and  complex  than  the  rest ;  which,  indeed,  are  sufficiently 
simple.  That  assemblage  of  greater  variety  and  intricacy  I  have  des- 
ignated as  alterative ;  not  because  the  agents  of  the  other  subdivis- 
ions do  not  operate  more  or  less  upon  the  same  principles,  but  because 
these  latter  have  prominent  local  effects  upon  which  the  several  groups 
may  be  founded ;  while  in  respect  to  the  Alteratives  emphatically  so 
called,  their  operation  proceeds  without  any  prominent  local  result. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  remedies  under  the  present  Order 
observe  the  same  laws  as  those  which  are  administerea  by  the  stom- 
ach, and  are  productive  of  analogous  results.  It  is  also  remarkable, 
that,  while  all  the  agents  of  the  several  Orders,  comprised  under  the 
various  Classes,  operate  as  alteratives,  either  locally  or  constitution- 
ally, the  most  comprehensive  Orders,  whether  administered  by  the 
stomach,  or  applied  to  the  surface,  are,  of  necessity,  designated  as  M- 
teratives,  on  account  of  the  general  absence  of  any  prominent  effect 
upon  which  a  more  specific  denomination  might  bo  founded.  They 
embrace,  also,  all  the  most  profoundly  curative  agents,  the  most  vio- 
lent poisons  in  Nature;  and  yet  do  they  generally  bring  about  the 
restorative  process  without  any  other  demonstration  ;  so  only  their 
employment  be  directed  by  sound  therapeutical  principles.  And 
what  a  commentary  this  upon  the  doctrine  of  remedial  action  by  ab- 
sorption, and  upon  those  pursuits  which  would  elicit  therapeutical 
virtues  firom  experiments  upon  animals  or  upon  man  in  health,  either 
with  poisons  or  with  agents  which  are  inert  m  those  relations  ! 

Finally,  I  have  carried  out  the  same  practical  rule  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Cutaneous  Alteratives,  as  I  have  employed  in  respect  to 
such  as  operate  through  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  having  subdi- 
vided them  into 

Constitutional  Alteratives,  or  such  as  affect  distant  organs,  or  the 
constitution  at  large,  sympathetically ;  and  Local  Alteratives^  or  those 
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whose  action  is  either  confined  to  the  skin,  or  which  operate  upon 
parts  beneath  by  contigruous  sympathy.  The  Local  Alteratives  I  haFO 
subdivided,  again,  into, 

1.  Such  %s  are  adapted  to  cutaneous  diseases. 

2.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  scrofulous  and  other  indolent  tumors, 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  joints,  &c. 

3.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  rheumatic  inflammation. 

4.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  neural g^ia  and  neuralgic  rheumatism. 

5.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  certain  conditions  of  erysipelas,  and  some 
other  cutaneous  inflammations  of  specific  character. 

6.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  sprains,  &c 

7.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  piles. 

8.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  carcinomatous  ulcers. 

9.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  phagedenic  and  tuberculous  ulcers,  &c 
As  in  respect  to  all  other  general  or  partial  groups,  the  seyeral 

members  of  the  eighth  Order  of  Antiphlogistics  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  established  therapeutical  ytdue,  under  the  various  de- 
nominations. 

893,  c.  Vesicants  are  b^  far  the  most  important  in  this  Order  of 
Antiphlogistics ;  though  their  importance  scarcely  extends  beyond  the 
genus  cantharu.  The  next  following  five  groups,  however,  namely, 
rubefacients,  'suppurants,  escharotics,  potential  cauterants,  and  actual 
cauterants,  operate  more  or  less  after  the  manner  of  the  vencants,  both 
upon  the  skin  and  by  sympathy.  But,  escharotics,  potential  and  actu- 
al cauterants,  are  generally  limited  to  simply  local  effects ;  and  then 
their  action  is  exerted  directly  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the 
part,  and  without  any  intervention  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  results 
which  follow.  When  more  extensive,  the  nervous  power  is  called 
into  operation,  and  the  difference  in  results  will  depend  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  applications  are  made. 

Whenever  vesicants,  or  the  other  agents,  included  in  the  first  subdi- 
vision, affect  diseased  parts  which  are  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
skin,  their  action  upon  such  parts  is  mainly  by  contiguous  sympathy ' 
(§  497, 905).  These  agents,  however,  occasionally  afford  strong  man- 
ifestations of  a  more  extensive  influence ;  and  this,  especially,  in  irri- 
table habits,  or  where  peculiar  relations  may  exist  toward  the  reme- 
dial virtues  of  any  particular  agent.  It  is  in  this  way  that  cantharidee 
will  generally  produce  strangury  in  some  constitutions,  however  re- 
motely  from  the  urinary  organs  the  application  may  be  made.  This, 
indeed,  it  will  do  as  readily  when  applied  to  the  extremities  as  over 
the  region  of  the  bladder ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  that  spe- 
cial susceptibility  of  the  bladder  does  not  exist,  the  vesicant  may  be 
as  safely  applied  in  that  quarter  as  in  any  other,  even  though  the 
organ  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  (§  137  d,  150,  233j,  585  b).  Again, 
also,  when  irritations  are  established  in  the  skin  by  vesicants,  leading 
to  irritative  inflammation,  which  is  oflen  the  case  with  children,  and 
in  the  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments,  or  in  otliers  where  gen- 
eral irritability  is  morbidly  increased,  the  nervous  power  may  be 
brought  into  general  operation,  and  we  may  witness  the  full  develop- 
ment of  remote  sympathies  in  one  almost  universal  commotion  of  the 
body  (§  150, 151,  514  d).  This  may  also  follow  too  extensive  an  ap- 
plication of  a  blister,  or  of  rubefacients,  though  no  excessive  irrita- 
tion be  produced  in  the  skin ;  just  as  a  scald  of  limited  extent  may  be 
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salutary,  while  another  less  intense,  but  spreading  over  a  neater  sur- 
face, will  be  often  fatal.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  tne  effect  is 
morbific,  and  they  exemplify  the  very  close  analogy  between  the  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  (§  901).  It  is,  indeed,  the 
amoifnt  of  the  agent,  whether  physical  or  moral,  and  the  existing  state 
of  the  body,  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  salutary  and 
morbid  results.  The  amount  of  a  remedy,  which  had  been  curative 
in  one  case,  may,  in  the  same  dose  in  another  case  nearly  analogous, 
or  if  not  exactly  applied,  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  This  is  seen  in  the 
different  results  of  the  principal  agent  before  us  in  its  common  opera- 
tion upon  every  individual,  according  as  the  vesicant  may  be  duly 
prepared,  or  covered  with  dry  cantharides,  or  wet  with  a  saturated 
tincture  of  the  same. 

In  the  long  journey  which  I  have  thus  far  traveled,  I  have  been  ex- 
tensively employed  in  seel^ing  out  the  provisions  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  so  bountifully,  however  intricately,  ordained  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  principal  diseases  of  mankind,  fever  and  inflammation. 
And  yet  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  see  that  many  of  the  most  val- 
uable agents  for  these  purposes  are  directly  productive  of  inflamma- 
tion when  unskillfiilly  applied.  This  is  often  exemplified  by  many  of 
the  cathartics ;  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  analogous  tonic  asso- 
ciates, will  relatively  cure  or  exasperate  intermittent  fever,  according 
to  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  administered.  We  have 
seen,  indeed,  that  even  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  now  and  then  become  rem- 
edies for  fever,  and  even  for  inflammation  (§  752,  &;c.,  892  g^f)*  The 
apparent  contradictions  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile,  and  to  show 
that  the  occasional  coincidence  in  the  results  of  agents  which  are 
opposed  to  each  other  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  due  to  a  com- 
mon law  which  governs  the  operation  of  all  causes  upon  organic  life. 
The  causes  operate  upon  those  properties  in  which  life  fiindamentally 
consists,  and  thus  give  rise  to  healthy,  or  morbid,  or  curative  effects, 
just  as  they  happen  to  affect  those  properties  (§  137  J,  150,  151,  177, 
189  h,  350i,  350^,  369  a,  638,  852  a).  In  disease,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  susceptibility  is  variously  altered  from  the  natural  standard,  and 
variously  so  in  any  given  disease,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations; 
according  to  the  numerous  fundamental  and  transient  circumstances 
already  set  forth.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that,  in  a  few  cases  of  common 
inflammation,  bark  or  wine  will  place  the  diseased  conditions  in  as  fa- 
vorable a  state  for  the  recuperative  efforts  of  Nature,  as  bloodletting 
and  cathartics  will  do  it  in  most  other  instances ;  and  when  either 
produce  this  auspicious  change,  thev  are  antiphlogistics.  It  is  upon 
this  principle,  therefore  (or  that  of  the  general  tendency  of  a  vast 
range  of  therapeutical  agents  to  establish  salutary  changes  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  disease,  when  duly  employed),  that  I  have  assem- 
bled the  most  useful  part  of  the  Materia  Medica  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Antiphlogistics. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  preliminary  to  a  farther  exposition  of 
the  same  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the  therapeutical  opera- 
tion of  the  group  of  agents  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  and 
which  are  curative  by  exciting  inflammation,  or  analogous  conditions ; 
and  the  best  of  them  are  such  as  will  effect,  in  a  siven  time,  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  full  development  in  the  skin  of  Uie  most  simple  form 
»f  common  inflammation  (§  721,  722,  729  a).     These  means  are,  prin- 
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cipally,  cantharides,  issuefl,  and  seCotiB.  Their  immediate  action  is 
atrictly  morbific ;  and  they  have  no  salutary  effect  upon  existing  in- 
flammations till  they  produce  a  corresponding  disease,  or,  at  least, 
that  morbid  irritation  which  forms  the  access  of  inflammation,  in  sonoe 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Then  it  is  that  this  artificial  inflam- 
mation or  irritation  so  modifies  the  natural  one,  that  the  latter  may 
subside,  rapidly,  without  any  other  curative  influence ;  while  the  ar- 
tificial one  is  so  peculiarly  constituted  by  the  nature  of  the  remote 
cause,  that  that,  too,  readily  takes  on  a  disposition  to  subside,  and 
thus  the  patient  escapes  from  the  inflictions  both  of  Nature  and  of 
art  (§  133  c,  137  e,  150,  151,  639  a,  852,  853,  854  c,  d,  e,  858,  905  a). 

893,  d.  It  has.  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to 
consider  the  foregoing  facts  and  the  philosophy  which  concerns  them; 
since,  in  connection  with  what  has  hitherto  oeen  said  of  the  operation 
of  internal  agents,  and  connected  with  what  is  yet  in  prospect  rela- 
tive to  the  special  influences  of  loss  of  blood,  they  open  widely  a  view 
of  tlie  great  principles  of  solidism  and  vitalism,  and  of  the  stupendous 
laws  by  which  healthy  and  morbid  processes  are  carried  on,  and  illus- 
trate that  connecting  medium  between  them  which  is  constituted  by 
the  various  gradations  of  the  restorative  movements  as  instituted  by 
remedial  a^nts  under  the  great  recuperative  law  of  organic  beings. 
The  whole  is  but  an  intimate  chain  of  analogies  from  the  most  perfect- 
ly healthy  state  to  the  gravest  conditions  of  disease  (§901). 

We  see,  also,  distinctly  exemplified,  by  the  mode  in  which  blisters, 
setons,  &c.,  produce  their  favorable  results,  that  absolute  remedies  in- 
stitute the  process  of  cure  in  virtue  of  their  morbific  qualities ;  and 
this  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we  associate  with- the  alterative 
influences  of  vesicants  upon  internal  inflammations,  through  the  arti- 
ficial disease  which  is  established  in  the  skin,  those  natural  cutaneous 
inflammations,  as  erysipelas,  &c.,  that  are  subdued  by  the  direct  con- 
tact of  the  vesicant  with  the  inflamed  surface. 

893,  e.  We  may  now  pause,  for  a  moment,  to  observe  how  clearly 
the  various  effects  of  cantharides  prove  the  operation  of  curative 
agents,  either  by  a  direct  action  upon  the  organic  properties  of  a  dis- 
eased part  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  or  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  nervous  power  when  they  extend  their  therapeutical  sway 
to  distant  organs,  and  how,  also,  the  nervous  power  is  variously  mod- 
ified, and  variously  directed  upon  remote  parts,  according  to  die  na- 
ture of  its  exciting  causes  (§  227,  228,  230,  233J,  497,  500).  The 
common  mode  in  which  cantharides,  setons,  moxa,  scalding  water, 
bums,  &;c.,  relieve  or  increase  deep-seated  inflammations,  or  disturb 
the  system  at  large,  is  clearly  manifest ;  send  since  only  ono  of  the 
foregoing  agents  is  liable  to  absorption,  every  precept  in  philosophy 
divests  the  coincident  effects  of  cantharides  of"^ a  shadow  of  possibility 
that  they  are  due  to  an  absorption  of  the  a^ent.  We  have,  seen,  too, 
how  erysipelas  may  be  removed  by  the  direct  action  of  cantharides 
upon  the  part  inflamed;  and  this  (especially  when  associated  with  the 
remote  effects  of  all  other  remedial  agents)  assures  us,  as  a  next  link 
in  the  demonstration,  that  a  modification  is  imparted  to  the  nervous 
power,  according  to  the  special  virtue  of  the  remote  cause,  which  op- 
erates, in  that  particular  instance,  upon  the  remote  part  in  a  mode 
corresponding  more  or  less  with  that  which  is  observed  in  the  primary 
action.    And  now  if  we  look  at  what  is  often  going  forward  in  the  blad- 
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der,  we  shall  see  yet  ferther  (sometihmg  for  the  senses,  someUiing  fur 
"  ex]>erimental  philosophy")  that  the  nervous  power  actually  acquires 
the  virtue  of  an  inflammatory  agent,  and  analogous,  too,  to  the  specific 
characteristic  of  that  virtue  as  it  appertains  to  cantharides.  Now 
carry  this  to  those  inflammations  which  are  constantly  springing  up  in 
difierent  parts  as  consequences  of  each  other,  in  the  natural  rbund  of 
disease,  and  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
philosophy  obtains  throuffbout. 

It  may  not  be  assumed  that  the  morbific  action  of  canth*arides  upon 
the  bladder  is  the  result  of  absorption,  since,  if  all  its  other  remote  in- 
fluences are  conducted  through  the  nervous  power,  it  would  be  a  dis- 
creditable violation  of  the  simplicity  of  causes,  to  assign  such  a  medley 
for  the  same  phenomenon.  But,  what  settles  conclusively  the  fiJlacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  absorption,  is  the  fact  that  the  bladder  is  never  irritated 
by  cantharides,  applied  to  the  skin,  until  it  establishes  some  manifest  in- 
fluence upon  this  organ,  however  long  it  may  remain  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  and,  I  may  add,  that,  when  the  cutaneous  irritation  takes  place, 
the  cuticle  remains  equally  as  at  first  a  medium  of  prevention,  so  far  as 
this  construction  may  obtain.  It  is  the  same  as  we  have  seen  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  in  gradually-increased  doses,  when  the  manifesta- 
tions of  its  remote  influences  often  keep  pace  with  the  amount  of  ef- 
fect exerted  upon  the  stomach. 

But,  though  the  cantharides  supply  an  apt  illustration  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  our  subject,  and,  like  the  natural  developments  of  in- 
flammation which  follow  each  other  as  sympathetic  consequences,  de- 
note a  modification  of  the  nervous  power  in  great  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  brought  into  operation,  there  is, 
neverthelessi  a  great  variety  of  remedial  agents,  which,  in  their  thera- 
peutical doses,  manifest  no  action  upon  the  organ  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  through  which  they  overcome  disease  in  parts  remotely 
situated ;  as  also  other  important  ones,  like  mercury,  when  applied  to 
the  skin.  And,  although  it  be  rendered  obvious  by  the  morbific  effects 
of  these  agents  that  they  modify  the  nervous  power  in  their  therapeu- 
tical aspects  as  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  several  agents, 
respectively,  as  do  cantharides,  issues,  setons,  or  as  when  one  natural 
inflammation  supervenes  upon  another,  I  have  made  the  qualification 
which  is  due  to  a  subject  hitherto  so  entirely  unexplained,  that  the 
modifications  of  the  nervous  power  take  place  UTider  the  influence  of 
its  oton  nature  (§  228,  a). 

Finally,  in  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  cantharides,  when  con- 
sidered in  its  analogies  to  other  vesicants,  issues,  &c.,  we  have  an  in- 
teresting view  of  the  specific  relations  which  the  special  virtues  of  cer- 
tain remedial  agents  sustain  toward  the  modified  irritability  of  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  organism,  and  a  proof,  also,  of  the  diversified  condi- 
tions of  irritability  in  different  parts,  and  of  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  power  is  directed  with  salutary  or  morbific  effect 
through  certain  motor  nerves  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  exciting  and 
modifving  cause  (§  233f ,  500  gV  while  there  is  simultaneously  pre- 
sented by  the  operation  of  cantharides  a  curative  influence  upon  all 
parts  that  are  affected  by  disease,  and  a  morbific  one  upon  a  special 
part  that  was  antecedently  in  its  natural  state  (§  150,  151,  188  a, 
190  a). 

893,/.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  is  manifest  that  vesicants. 
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iftBues,  setons,  and  other  counter-irritants  do  not  produce  tbeir  favora* 
ble  effects  through  the  discharges  to  which  they  give  rise ;  though  thia 
is  one  of  the  principal  interpretations  in  the  humoral  pathology.  The 
effusion  instituted  by  cantharides  is  so  unimpoitant  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  taken  into  the  account  in  explaining  the  curative  influences  of 
this  a^ent*(§  863).  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  that  blisters  af- 
ford all  the  relief  of  which  they  are  capable  by  acting  merely  as  rube- 
facients. This,  indeed,  is  oflener  true  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
since  vesic&nts  are  generally  permitted  to  remain  till  vesication  is  es- 
tablished ;  though  in  numerous  cases  this  extent  of  their  action  is  un- 
necessary. 

Since,  therefore,  cantharides  will  often  answer  its  intention  when 
employed  only  as  a  rubefacient,  and  operates  at  all  times  through  the 
vital  impressions  it  exerts  upon  the  skin,  it  may  appear  unimportant 
to  some  whether  this  or  another  agent  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  counter-irritation.  Such,  indeed,  is,  unfortunately,  supposed  to  be 
true  by  many  practitioners,  who  resort  to  mustard  cataplasms,  or  am- 
monia, &c.,  where  cantharides  would  be  a  far  more  useful  agent  So 
true  is  this,  where  active  inflammation  affects  any  of  the  important 
viscera,  and  vesication  has  become  appropriate,  and  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  rubefacients,  which  operate  speedily,  have 
little  or  no  salutary  effect,  and  are  often  detrimental,  by  increasing 
constitutional  irritation  (§  150,  151). 

893,  g.  The  foregoing  remarkable  difference  in  results  {/)  is  ow- 
ing, in  part,  to  the  difference  in  the  virtues  of  the  remedies,  and,  in 
part,  to  the  difference  in  time  occupied  by  the  several  agents  respec- 
tively. In  all  cases  of  very  rapid  irritation  of  the  surface,  vesication^ 
&;c.,  whether  induced  by  ammoniated  lotions,  mustard,  boiling  water, 
moxa,  &c.,  the  curative  effect  upon  deep-seated  inflammations  is  far 
loss  than  where  the  artificial  disease  is  more  slowly  instituted.  It  is» 
nevertheless,  of  no  little  moment,  in  the  case  of  vesicants  applied  for 
active  forms  of  disease,  that  the  irritation  of  the  skin  should  advance 
with  considerable  rapidity,  and  that  vesication  should  ensue,  at  adult 
age,  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  That  is  the  most  useful  period ; 
and  when  the  full  action  of  cantharides  is  longer  delayed,  whether  by 
some  defect  in  the  remedy,  or  by  a  subdued  irritability  of  the  skin, 
the  curative  effect  is  commonly  less  obvious. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  in  a  philosophical  as  well  as  practical 
sense,  that  time  has  various  influences,  according  to  the  modification 
of  disease,  its  seat,  its  duration,  the  constitution,  sex,  age  of  the  sub- 
ject, &c. 

But,  in  no  respect  is  the  influence  of  time  so  remarkable  as  seen  in 
the  difference  of  results  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases ; 
in  which  respect  counter-irritation  is  on  a  par  with  other  remedial  in- 
fluences. When  inflammation  is  recent,  the  usual  rapidity  with  which 
cantharides  operates  is  best  suited  to  almost  all  forms  of  the  disease ; 
but  when  it  has  run  into  a  chronic  state,  and  has  become  the  subject 
of  habit,  it  frequently  happens  that  tardy  suppurants,  such  as  setons, 
issues,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  &c.,  are  highly  useful  (§  535,  &c.).  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  results  as  it  respects  the  time 
of  these  cutaneous  agents,  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, has  been  often  much  overrated ;  especially  the  advantage  of  a 
suppurating  surface  in  chronic  diseases.     It  is  apt  to  be  supposed,  in 
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these  cases,  that  there  is  something  to  be  discharged,  either  '*  concoct^ 
ed  matter,"  or  such  as  refuses  to  be  concocted. 

893,  h.  Although  it  be  true  that  chronic  inflammations  oppose  to 
counter-irritants  the  obstinacy  of  morbid  habit,  and  naturally  suggest 
the  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  influence  of  issues,  &c.,  experi- 
ence has  fully  shown,  that,  in  most  cases  of  low  indolent  inflamma- 
tions, they  are  surpassed  by  a  frequent  succession  of  blisters.  This 
experience,  too,  has  mostly  banished  from  use  the  savine  ointment, 
and  other  agents,  which  were  but  lately  and  largely  employed  to 
maintain  the  action  instituted  by  cantharides.  The  difference  goes, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  analogous  facts,  in  illustrating  some  of  the 
profound  problems  of  organic  life.  The  uninterrupted  action  of  issues, 
the  prolonged  ulceration  of  vesicated  surfaces,  &c.,  are  more  or  less 
apt  to  establish  a  morbid  habit  peculiar  to  the  modifying  agents ;  and, 
although  it  be  a  first  st^  in  the  series  of  changes  which  are  necessa- 
nr  to  establish  the  full  recuperative  process,  the  pace  is  retarded  by 
toe  habit  induced.  To  break  this  force  of  habit,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  intermit  the  agent  during  the  time  required  by  the  healing  of  a  blis- 
ter. The  curative  impression  remains,  and  the  irritability  of  the  or- 
gan diseased  undergoes  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  agent  at  its 
successive  renewals.  Each  repetition  gains  upon  the  last,  and  often 
presents  the  aspect  of  cumulative  influence.  The  principle  is  shown 
in  relation  to  many  things,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  antimo- 
ny, opium,  &c.,  in  former  sections  (§  650-556,  558  i,  889  m). 

The  influence  of  habit  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  as  it  respects 
the  artificial  change  induced  in  chronic  inflammations  by  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  issues,  &c.,  grows  out  of  the  analogous  habit  which 
the  agent  establishes  in  the  artificial  or  curative  disease,  which  soon 
lapses  into  that  chronic  state  which  is  less  and  less  sensibly  felt  by 
parts  morbidly  affected ;  while  those  parts,  and  the  entire  system,  are 
gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  the  artificial  irritation,' and  by 
which  this  irritation  loses  still  faither  its  sympathetic  and  curative  in- 
fluences upon  the  morbid  conditions  for  which  it  is  instituted.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  a  succession  of  irritations  be  employed,  the  habit 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  neither  established  in  respect  to  the  system, 
nor  the  parts  diseased,  nor  in  respect  to  the  artificial  condition ;  but 
every  successive  repetition  of  the  irritation  produces  nearly  as  pro- 
found an  impression  as  the  first  (§  150,  151).  Here,  too,  along  with 
the  coincident  effects  of  numerous  internal  agents,  we  may  call  up  the 
advantages  of  repeated  leeching,  as  presented  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion (§  926). 

The  same  great  principles  are  concerned  in  all  the  cases.  An  ele- 
gant philosophy  obtains  throughout ;  and,  although  founded  upon  the 
great  Institutions  of  Organic  Nature,  it  is  surrounded  by  so  many  of 
die  qualifying  circumstances  that  are  incident  to  the  instability  of  the 
vital  properties,  it  can  be  fully  appreciated  and  converted  to  the  high 
practical  purposes  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  only  by  a  careful,  impar- 
tial, and  unremitting  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings. 

893,  i.  The  principles  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  (§  893,  h)  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  other  practical  facts  connected  with  the  success 
of  counter-irritation.  The  impression  upon  the  skin,  for  instance, 
must  be  carried  to  a  certain  intensity,  ana  that  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  force  of  disease,  and  other  obvious  contingencies.     If  it  be 
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Blight,  the  necessary  impreasioo  may  not  have  been  made ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  in  excess,  then  it  may  disturb  not  only  the  general 
functions  of  the  body,  but  aggravate  the  inflammation  which  it  is  the 
design  of  the  remedy  to  relieve.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  a 
close  analogy  with  the  action  of  remedies,  when  administered  inter- 
nally, as  it  respects  their  doses. 

Another  important  point  to  be  observed  is  the  extent  of  the  surface 
over  which  an  artificial  irritation  should  be  established.  This  win 
manifestly  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  upon  the  nature 
of  the  irritant,  upon  the  extent,  force,  and  situation  of  die  disease,  &c. 
If  the  usual  agent,  cantharides,  be  employed,  and  the  sur&ce  irritated 
be  of  narrow  limits,  it  may  be  insufficient  t9  break  in  upon  the  mor- 
bid process,  however  intense  may  be  the  artificial  irritation.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  if  a  very  large  sur&ce  be  irritated,  its  sympar 
thetic  influence  may  be  morbific,  although  the  artificial  irritation  be 
not  intense.  The  difference  in  effects  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  attends  the  small,  deep  bum  of  moxa  and  an  extensive  superfi- 
cial scald ;  the  former  being  of  no  importance,  while  the  latter  may 
be  speedily  fatal. 

But,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  an  extensive 
surface  vesicated  by  cantharides,  and  by  scalding  water;  and  this 
probably  arises  mostly  from  the  difference  in  the  times  which  the 
remedies  occupy.  In  the  fi)rmer  case,  the  system  is  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  sympathetic  influences,  and  may  be  but  little  disturbed, 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  violence  of  the  impression  upon  the  system  is 
propoitioned  to  its  instantaneousness ;  and  the  extent  of  the  surface 
irritated  being  great,  a  violent  shock  is  the  consequence.  In  other 
words,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  in  great  intensity,  with  great 
suddenness,  and  prostrates,  at  once,  the  energies  of  organic  life  be- 
yond their  recuperative  nature  (^  150,  151,  228  b,  479,  509). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  a  certain  parallel  between 
the  effects  of  vesication  by  cantharides  and  scalding  water,  whether 
upon  a  small  or  an  extensive  surface, — scarcely  exceeding  the  par- 
tial coincidence  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  small  and  large  vesications  by  cantharides,  and  to  ex- 
pound again  the  principles  concerned  in  the  effects  of  agents  which 
operate  gradually  or  with  great  rapidity.  The  difference,  indeed,  is 
BO  great  between  the  effects  of  vesication  when  the  gradual  result  of 
cantharides,  and  those  which  are  instantly  induced  by  scalding  water, 
that  we  may  safely  vesicate  an  extent  of  surface  by  the  former  agent 
which  it  might  be  fatal  to  attempt  by  the  latter  (§  891, 97»).  The  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  vesication 
vrith  great  rapidity,  is  far  less  curative,  and  oftener  disturbs  the  con- 
stitution, than  when  vesication  over  the  same  extent  of  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  common  plaster. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  inflammations,  especially  of  a  neu- 
ralgic and  rheumatic  character,  and  not  affecting  important  organs,  in 
which  a  rapid  and  violent  irritation  of  a  very  small  surface,  as  by  moxa, 
will  sometimes  overcome  the  disease.  But  these  intense,  sudden,  and 
limited  irritations,  in  affections  of  any  of  the  important  viscera,  are 
never  useful. 

If  the  disease  be  of  a  different  character  from  inflammation,  as  the 
suddenly  painful  affections  of  the  stomach  that  are  incident  to  indiges- 
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tion,  or»  as  in  coKc,  &c.,  the  rapid  irritation  whidi  is  produced  by  the 
rubefacients  may  then  afford  immediate  relief^  and  more  effectually 
than  mieht  be  yielded  by  the  vesicating  action  of  cantharides.  These 
rubefacients  are,  also,  often  abundantly  efficacious  in  the  declining 
stages  of  articular  rheumatism,  or  in  low  chronic  states  of  that  disease. 
But  this  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  inflammation  which  will  also 
yield,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  some  internal  remedies  which 
exert  no  salutary  influence  upon  the  common,  or  other  modifications 
of  inflammation. 

893,  k.  The  vesicating  plaster  is  generally  made  too  small  to  yield 
all  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  capable.  Four  inches  square  is  a  com- 
mon size  for  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  while  six  or  eight  inches 
square  are  not  only  equally  safe,  but  far  more  efficient,  under  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  which  justify  or  require  this  remedy.  Indeed, 
so  comparatively  safe  is  it  to  mstitute  an  extensive  irritation  by  means 
of  cantharides,  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  properly  prepared,  and 
the  force  of  disease  is  otherwise  moderated,  and  so  important  is  it  in 
ceitain  conditions  of  disease  to  effect  a  very  powerful  impression,  es^ 
pecially  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  that  refuse  to  yield  to  copious 
abstractions  of  blood,  that  I  have  sometimes  rescued  patients  by  the 
apparently  desperate  practice  of  vesicating  simultaneously  the  entire 
scalp  and  a  large  extent  of  surface  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Where  bloodletting  has  been  thoroughly  practiced,  and  inflammation 
remains  obstinately  seated  in  some  great  vital  organ,  a  blister  of  twelve 
inches  square  will  sometimes  speedily  extinguish  the  disease,  when 
one  of  six  inches  would  be  insufficient. 

But,  in  respect  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  should  be  distinctly 
imderstood  that  vesication  of  the  scalp  is  entirely  inadmissible,  un- 
less the  irritability,  and  therefore  the  susceptibility,  arising  from  the 
morbid  state,  be  greatly  lessened  by  abstractions  of  blood,  cathartics, 
&c.  The  irritation  of  the  scalp  will  be  otherwise  propagated  with 
morbific  effect  upon  the  brain ;  which  arises,  in  this  instance,  partly 
through  continuous  sympathy  along  the  communicating  vessels  (§ 
498).  Nor  is  it  expedient  to  incur  the  risk  when  immediate  danger 
is  not  impending,  but  to  apply  the  agent  to  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  same  objection  lies  against  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  eyes  and  ligaments  in  their  very  irritable  states 
of  inflammation.  But  if,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  have  lost  its  activ- 
ity, or  be  of  a  chronic  nature,  the  vesicant  is  then  most  efficient  when 
applied  near  to  the  part  affected.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  in 
chronic  conditions,  that  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  becomes 
sympathetically  affected  through  the  same  influences  from  the  parts  be- 
neath as  are  propagated  upon  them,  at  other  tiroes,  by  vesicating  the 
overlaying  skin.  These  morbid  states  of  the  adjacent  surface  are  gen- 
erally obscurely  marked  ;  though  sometimes  abundantly  apparent,  as 
in  active  forms  of  articular  rheumatism.  The  obsijure  conditions  oft- 
en become  strongly  pronounced  by  an  irritative,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation which  is  set  up  by  vesicants,  and  by  leech-bites,  and  which 
commonly  aggravate  for  the  existing  time  the  natural  disease;  though 
the  morbific  influence  is  apt  to  disappear,  and  leave  the  disease  as  it 
was,  as  soon  as  the  artificial  irritations  subside. 

893,  Z.  It  may  be  now  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  liability  of 
counter-irritants,  when  applied  near  to  a  part  inflamed,  to  increase  the 
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tnilammation,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  artificial  irritation,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  safe,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
apply  vesicants  and  rubefacients  immediately  over  the  affected  parts 
in  chronic  inflammations.  But  this  is  far  from  being  true  of  moxa* 
where  the  affected  part  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface. 

And  yet  we  have  seen  that  it  may  be  sometimes  perfectly  safe  and 
useful  to  place  an  epispastic  in  direct  contact  with  certain  inflam- 
matory states  of  the  surface.  This,  however,  is  never  true  of  common 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  only  so  of  a  few  specific  varieties.  Even 
erysipelas  has  been  successfully  treated  in  this  manner ;  which  opens 
to  us  another  illustration  of  the  principles  upon,  which  remedial  agents 
operate.  The  disease,  being  a  specific  modification  of  inflammation, 
has  not  the  disposition  to  sulfide  spontaneously  which  belongs  to  com- 
mon inflammation.  The  remedial  agent,  therefore,  varies  the  mode 
of  inflammation,  and  thus  introduces  a  modification  in  which  the  prop- 
erties of  life  are  brought  into  recuperative  action.  But,  it  is  otherwise 
with  common  inflammation,  since  the  virtues  of  cantharides  are  such 
as  to  aggravate  this  condition  when  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  part  affected.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  thera- 
peutical effect  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  when  applied  to  a  bum  or 
a  scalded  suiface;  since,  in  these  cases,  the  inflammatory  state  is 
turned  firom  the  common  standard,  and  admits  of  the  institution,  by 
other  irritants,  of  modifications  more  favorable  to  the  recuperative 
process. 

893,  m.  With  the  qualifications  now  made,  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants,  that  they  will 
be  curative  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  the  seat 
of  disease.  Their  salutary  effects,  like  their  morbific,  depend  qiore 
upon  this  approximation  than  upon  any  special  sympathetic  relations 
between  certain  parts  of  the  surface  and  the  particular  internal  organs ; 
since  it  is  mostly  by  contiguous  sympathy  that  these  agents  produce 
their  curative  effects  (§  497). 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  appears  to  be  of  no  great  moment 
in  what  particular  tissue  of  compound  organs  the  disease  is  seated. 
Inflammations  of  either  are  alike  affected  by  irritants  as  they  are  *by 
loss  of  blood ;  but  varying,  in  all  the  cases,  according  to  the  genend 
vital  constitution  of  the  several  parts  (§  1*50,  151). 

893,  n.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  lim- 
it itself  to  the  tissue  which  it  invades,  and  that  its  extension  to  other 
tissues  of  the  same  organ,  or  to  other  parts,  is  by  remote  or  by  contig- 
uous sympathy  (§  497,  498).  It  is  also  particularly  true  of  certam 
tissues  that  they  are  apt  to  extend  the  violence  of  their  remote  influ- 
ences upon  parts  of  similar  organization ;  especially  in  specific  forms 
of  inflammation.  Thus,  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is 
very  apt  to  invade  the  pericardium,  and  sometimes  the  dura  mater; 
and,  the  peculiar  inflammation  which  constitutes  the  mumpd  (cynanche 
parotidea),  oflen  involves  the  testes  or  the  mammse.  There  is  much 
reason  to  think,  in  the  former  case,  where  the  heart  so  oflen  partici- 
pates, that  the  inflammation  is  first  propagated  to  the  pericardium,  and 
subsequently  from  that  organ  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the  heart  (§  141, 
625-529).  In  the  latter  case,  or  that  of  the  mugaps,  the  affection  of 
the  parotid  will  frequently  subside  when  the  other  glands  become  af- 
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fected ;  and  the  disease  is  then  said  to  have  undergone  a  metastasis, 
or  to  have  been  virtaally  translated  from  one  part  to  another.  Artic- 
ular rheumatism  affords  constant  examples  oi  this  phenomenon,  in  its 
rapid  and  successive  invasions  of  different  joints,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  it  subsides  in  one  as  it  springs  up  in  another. 

Now,  there  is  a  prevailing  error  in  the  pathological  construction  of 
this  extension  and  subsidence  of  the  disease,  which  has  led  to  a  very  com- 
mon error  in  practice.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  translation  of  the 
disease  from  one  part  to  another,  an  actual  movement  of  the  complaint 
— something,  probably,  after  the  manner  of  the  gases,  as  represented 
in  a  former  section  (§  350^,  n).  The  phenomenon,  in  consequence, 
has  long  borne  the  significant  name  of  metastasis  ;  and  if  gout  happen 
to  go  from  the  foot  to  the  stomach,  it  wanders  so  much  out  of  its  way 
that  it  gets  in  the  stomach  the  well-known  and  expressive  name  of 
misplaced  gout.  As  all  men,  therefore,  are  greatly  moved  in  their  prac- 
tical habits  by  theoretical  views  (§  4),  it  is  no  less  common  to  imagine 
that  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  affection  may  be  driven  or  invited  back  to 
its  appropriate  place.  Hence  the  applications  which  are  made  to  the 
primary  seat  of  the  affection,  but  from  which  disease  has  taken  its  de- 
parture. An4  so,  also,  counter-irritants  are  applied  to  the  parotid 
gland,  should  the  testes,  or  mammaD,  become  affected  in  mumps,  in 
die  expectation  of  calling  back  the  disease  which  is  so  far  astray. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  there  is,  in  all  these  cases,  nothing  con- 
cerned but  the  ordinary  operation  of  sympathy,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ed to  render  the  treatment  appropriate  and  intelligible  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  pathology.  All  the  ambiguous  results  are  di- 
rectly referable  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power,  which  now  presents  itself  in  the  compound  aspect  of  a  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agent  among  parts  which  have  either  strong  natu- 
ral relations,  or  which  are  especially  susceptible  of  morbific  influences 
diat  result  in  the  condition  which  is  the  supposed  subject  of  transla- 
tion from  one  part  to  another ;  while,  in  its  turn,  the  sympathetic  dis- 
ease propagates,  after  the  manner  of  vesicants,  curative  impressions 
upon  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 

Secondly,  the  artificial  iriitation  excited  with  a  view  to  recalling 
the  disease  (as  in  vesicating  the  joints  when  gout  attacks  the  stomach, 
and  this,  too,  even  when  that  organ  maybe  the  primary  and  only  seat 
of  the  affection)  is  very  different  from  the  modification  of  inflamma- 
tion which  constitutes  the  pathological  state  of  the  disease  itself,  and 
therefore  would  not  become,  by  any  reflected  influence  upon  the  parts 
beneath,  a  substitute  for  it ;  while  it  is  certainly  an  anti-pathological 
mode  of  recalling  the  specific,  or  any  form  of  inflammatory  disease, 
in  deep-seated  parts,  since  counter-irritation  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  oy  which  we  remove  inflammation  of  these  parts. 

The  foregoing  practice,  as  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  metastasis 
and  revulsion,  is  not  only  contra-indicated  by  physiological  laws,  but 
by  all  experience.  The  practice  has  been  wholly  directed  by  hypothe- 
sis, and  has  not  been  sustained  by  any  favorable  results.  We  need  go 
no  farther  in  proof  of  this  than  the  admitted  failure  of  M.  Louis,  in  his 
application  of  "  blisters  to  the  legs,"  to  remove,  upon  the  foregoing 
hypothesis,  the  ffravest  forms  of  inflammation  and  disorganization  of 
the  brain,  intestine,  liver,  Ate,  which  befell  the  victims  of  "  The  Ty- 
phoid Affection"  at  La  Chariti^.    And  here  we  see  again  exemplified 
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in  the  extensive  sway  which  may  he  exercised  not  only  hy  the  au- 
thority of  a  favorite  writer,  but  m  the  pernicious  tendency  of  con- 
clusions in  medicine  that  are  founded  upon  the  results  of  practice  as 
directed  by  errors  in  principles,  the  proneness  of  man  to  rest  his  in- 
quiries, his  hopes,  his  reputation,  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  man- 
kind, upon  simple  views  of  the  most  abstruse,  stupendous,  and  com- 
prehensive Institutions  in  Nature, — the  Institutions  of  organic  life  (§ 
4,  5|,  5i,  349  d,  350^-350}).  But,  let  us  have  an  example  in  rela- 
tion to  vesication  to  counter-irritation  by  cantharides,  as  propounded 
by  the  great  head  of  the  Necroscopic  School.     Thus  : 

"  Blisters,*^  says  M.  Louis,  **  aught  to  he  banished  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  typhoid  affection."  **  If  they  exercised  any  influence 
upon  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  patients  who  have  recovered, 
it  was  by  proUmging  it  a  little." 

Again.  "  I  have  not  only  rejected  vesication  from  the  treatment  of 
pneumonitis  ;  I  have  also'  ceased  to  employ  it  in  pleurisy  and  pericar* 
dilis.**  "  How  can  we  believe  that  the  effect  of  a  blister  is  to  check 
an  inflammation,  when  this  blister  is  one  inflammation  superadded  to 
another  V* !  **  In  thoracic  inflammations,  their  usefulness  is  neither 
strictly  demonstrated  (according  to  the  numerical  method),  nor  even 
probable." 

"  One  thing  is  most  assuredly  beyond  question^  and  we  should  never 
be  weary  of  repeating  it :  that  the  therapeutic  value  of  blisters  is  not 
known  ;  that  it  must  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  numerous  and  carefully- 
noted  facts,  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  knoian  about  it" 

If  the  reader  be  not  conversant  with  the  history  of  that  kind  of 
'*  experimental  philosophy"  upon  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
founded,  or  with  the  efforts  which  are  in  progress  to  give  it  an  as- 
cendency over  the  philosophy  which  Nature  teaches,  he  may  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  their  extent  by  referring  to  foregoing  sections  (§ 
5i  a,  349  d,  350}  kk.  Also,  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm,,  Essay  on 
the  Writings  of  M.  Louis,  vol.  ii.). 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  unavailing  efforts  of  applying  blisters  to 
the  extremities  for  the  relief  of  cerebral,  or  hepatic,  or  intestinal,  in- 
flammation, &c.,  let  them  be  directed  to  the  organs  which  are  the  seats 
of  disease,  by  applying  them  over,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  their  respective 
regions. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  metastasis  and  revulsion,  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  phenomena  of  the  laws  of  sympathy  (especially  as 
witnessed  in  the  successive  development  and  subsidence  of  disease 
as  they  obtain  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  mumps),  the  whole  system 
is  constantly  supplying  examples  of  the  accession  of  one  disease  as 
the  sympathetic  consequence  of  another,  and  the  subsequent  decline 
of  the  primary  affection  as  a  sympathetic  result  of  the  secondary  de- 
velopment. And  here,  by-the-way,  we  are  presented,  in  the  natural 
process,  with  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  principle  upon  which 
counter-irritants  operate  in  subduing  diseases  remote  from  the  seat  of 
their  application ;  and  we  may  thus  readily  comprehend  how  it  hap- 
pens that  the  discharge  from  an  ulcer,  or  a  seton,  or  blister,  6cc,,  will 
oe  suddenly  arrested,  or  the  superficial  parts  turned  into  the  worst 
conditions,  by  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  some  internal  part. 

The  foregoing  play  of  sympathies,  however,  is  far  from  being  equal- 
ly true  of  all  organs,  or  of  all  forms  of  disease.     It  is  most  distinct- 
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ly  pronounced  where  pulmonary  phthisis  is  preceded  by  gastric  de- 
rangement, when  the  occurrence  of  the  former  often  takes  the  lead 
and  relieves,  for  awhile,  the  latter  affection ;  but  only  again  to  light  up 
indigestion,  and  ulcerative  inflammation  in  the  intestinal  mucous  tis- 
sue (§  803,  804).  l^ut,  it  is  rare,  perhaps  never,  that  remote  diseases 
are  favorably  impressed  by  any  form  of  disease  that  may  happen  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  such  conditions 
never  fail  to  aggravate  or  to  maintain  any  affections  that  may  be  re- 
motely situated. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  analogy  between  the  sympathetic  influ- 
ences of  diseased  parts, — ^between  the  rise  and  decline  of  diseases,  in 
certain  parts,  as  consequences  of  each  other,  and  the  curative^  effects 
of  many  internal  aeents,  that  a  vast  number  of  therapeutists,  overlook- 
ing the  relations  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  all  other  parts,  confound 
these  internal  remedies  with  the  external  counter-irritants ;  classing 
them  all  under  the  name  of  revulsives  or  counter-irritants.  And  here 
is  opened  another  wide  door  to  an  excessive  abuse  of  violent  internal 
aeents,  and  where  we  may  well  contrast  the  ten-grain  alterative  dose 
of  tartarized  antimony,  and  the  most  powerfully-irritating  cathar- 
tics, administered  with  a  view  of  establishing  counter^irritation  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  with  that  prejudice  against  bloodletting,  which 
sees  nothing  of  the  counter-irritant  in  the  effects  of  this  remedy.  And 
how  well  does  not  all  this  submission  to  theory  admonish  us  of  the 
importance  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  are  ef- 
fected by  loss  of  blood  (§  4) !  We  all  know  what  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  tartar  emetic.  But  let  us  take  an  example  of  the  same  philosophy 
from  among  the  cathartics ;  for  this  is  the  only  way  of  helping  the 
cause  of  humanity  in  such  cases,  or  of  arresting  another  evil  (§  878) 
upon  a  more  selfish  principle.  Let  us  go  to  the  erudite  and  ablest 
work  on  Materia  Medica  for  an  example ;  and  we  will  have  others 
respecting  certain  substitutes  for  bloodletting  in  a  future  section  (§ 
960).     Thus,  then,  Pereira : 

'*  Pliny  truly  observes  that  the  juice  of  the  daterium  apple  is  dan- 
gerous when  applied  to  the  eye ;  and  Dr.  Clutterbuck  mentions  that 
some  of  it '  getting  accidentally  into  the  eye  in  one  instance,  it  occa- 
sioned severe  pain  and  inflammation,  with  an  erysipelatous  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  that  continued  the  following  day.'  We  have  a  farther 
proof  of  its  irritant  properties  in  (he  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  fingers  of  those  employed  in  its  preparation.  When  swallowed^ 
therefore,  elaterium  irritates  the  gastro-mtestinal  membrane,  and  oc- 
casions vomiting  and  violent  purging."  "  In  some  dropsical  cases,  I 
have  known  a  single  dose  discharge  several  pints  of  fluid  from  the 
boweis.  The  gripings,  and  the  increased  number  of  evacuations, 
prove  that  the  irritation  is  not  confined  to  the  mucous  coat,  but  is  ex- 
tended to  the  muscular  coat.  Under  the  influence  of  a  full  dose,  tho 
pulse  is  excited,  the  tongue  becomes  dry^  and  sometimes  furred,  and 
great  thirst  is  produced.  Considered  with  respect  to  other  cathartics, 
we  find  it  pre-eminefUly  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  its  purgative 
effect." — Pereira's  Materia  Medica. 

And  yet  is  this  cathartic  commended  above  all  other  hydfogoguet 
for  the  cure  of  dropsy ;  and  even  boldly  so,  upon  the  principle  of  its 
prodticing* counter-irritation  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue; 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  sort  of  inflammation  which  affects  the  fingers 
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when  the  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin.  It  should  he  also  said  of  so 
valuable  a  work  as  Uiat  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  made, — 
valuable  as  a  system  of  Materia  Medica,—^h9,t  Fereira  approves  tho 
practice,  and  of  course,  therefore,  the  principle.  The  principle  is 
thus  stated  by  the  author : 

"  Its  effects,*'  he  says, "  in  dropsy,  are  two-fold ;  first,  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid ;  secondly,  the  stoppage  of  anv  farther  effusion  in 
consequence  of  the  metasUuis  of  vital  action  nt>m  the  seat  of  the 
dropsy  to  the  intestinal  membrane." 

And  again,  he  says,  **  In  apoplectic  affections,  elaterium,  as  a  drastic 
cathartic,  sometimes  proves  serviceable  on  the  principle  of  counter-ir" 
riiatian. 

That  is  the  doctrine.  A  metastasis  of  the  inflammation  to  the  in- 
testinal canal ;  and  such  is  the  virtual  effect.  The  reader  will  readily 
supply  corresponding  examples,  and,  as  he  meditates  upon  the  philos- 
opny  and  its  bearings  upon  mankind,  he  may  come  to  the  conclusion, 
it  not  already  in  the  way,  that  some  practical  advantages  may  yet 
accrue  to  the  world  from  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of  reme- 
dial agents  (§  904  c,  960). 

Opposed  to  metastasis,  revulsion,  counter-irritation,  &c.,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  repulsion.  T  bus,  i  n  respect  to  the  utility  of  vesicating  the  j  ointa 
in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  there  is  a  strong  array  of  oppo* 
site  opinions.  The  objections  to  the  practice  are  founded  upon  the  same 
pathological  conclusions  that  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  ulcers,  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  &c. ;  it  being  supposed  that  it  is  often  the  effect  of 
counter-irritants  to  repel  (as  it  is  called)  the  disease  from  the  joints, 
and  to  establish  it  upon  the  heart,  the  stomach,  or  other  important  or- 
gans. This  supposed  effect,  therefore,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  I  have  just  considered,  or  the  induction  of  disease  to  sound 
parts  by  counter-irritation.  In  one  case,  the  advocates  of  metastasis 
suppose  that  they  invite  disease  from  one  part  to  another  not  diseased; 
in  the  other  they  are  employed  in  driving  disease  from  the  affected 
part  to  another  part  not  affected. 

That  is  the  modus  operandi.  But,  its  fallacy  is  shown,  at  once,  by 
the  flitting  character  ot  gout  and  rheumatism ;  suddenly  subsiding  in 
particular  joints  and  as  suddenly  invading  others,  or  attacking  the  in- 
ternal viscera,  when  counter-irritants  are  not  employed.  Indeed,  it  is 
now  known  that  inflammation  of  the  tissues  about  the  heart  is  a  very 
common  attendant  of  articular  rheumatism;  and  the  fact  that  acute 
pout  is,  at  present,  rarely  treated  by  vesication,  yet  as  frequently  as  ever 
mvades  important  organs,  disproves  the  assumption  as  to  the  tenden- 
cy of  blisters  to  produce  these  results.  But,  I  am  not  advocating  the 
employment  of  counter-irritation  in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and 
gout ;  certainly  not  till  the  intensity  of  disease  is  greatly  subdued  by 
antiphlogistics  of  a  sedative  nature. 

In  connection  with  the  last  remark,  it  is  also  worthy  of  observation, 
that  free  bloodletting,  in  acute  rheumatism,  is  strongly  opposed,  upon 
the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  involve  the  heart  in  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation. But,  in  all  the  reputed  cases,  the  inflammation  had  probably 
already  affected  the  heart  before  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  consti- 
tuted cases  for  a  very  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.  If  loss  of 
blood  will  more  speedily  surmount  the  disease  in  any  other  part  than 
the  united  force  of  all  other  means,  it  cannot,  surely,  fail  of  a  corre- 
sponding effect  upon  the  main  source  of  the  circulation. 
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893,  o.  Among  tbe  evil  consequences  of  vesication  is  a  bad  condi- 
tion of  cutaneous  inflammation,  which  either  refuses  to  subside,  and 
annoys  the  patient  by  its  excessive  irritation,  or  it  results  in  extensive 
ulceration,  or  in  gangrene.  These  conditions  are  owing  to  a  very 
morbid  state  of  the  skin,  generally  consequent  on  some  formidable , 
disease  afiecting  the  great  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  especially  the.gas- 
tro-intestinal  mucous  tissue  (§  698,  V).  They  add,  of  course,  greatly 
to  the  evils  of  the  disease,  and  hasten  a  fatal  termination,  which  is  apt 
to  ensue  upon  the  disease  itself.  These  effects  of  blisters  are  most 
frequently  witnessed  in  scarlatina,  and  often  along  with  swollen,  and 
ulcerated,  or  sphacelating,  fauces.  But,  happily,  they  are  rather  rare ; 
certainly  less  frequent  than  is  surmised  by  many.  It  is  never  possible 
to  know  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  which  gives 
rise  to  these  consequences ;  no  more  so  than  we  are  able  to  infer  the 
predisposition  to  erysipelas  which  is  often  established  by  abdominal 
affections  (§  698,  V).  From  their  rarity,  also,  an  apprehension  of  their 
possible  occurrence  should  never  deter  us  from  the  use  of  blisters. 

Strangury  is  another,  and  a  frequent  evil  of  cantharides,  though  it 
do  not  oflen  seriously  exasperate  the  disease.  The  urinary  bladder 
has  no  strong  physiological  relations  beyond  its  own  system  of  organs, 
and  pain  is  not  apt  to  prove  morbific,  of  itself  (§  140,  422,  891  m). 
There  is  no  way  of  preventing  its  occurrence  in  particular  subjects 
with  any  certainty. 

893,  ^.  The  foregoing  are  the  most  obvious  injuries  which  are  produ- 
ced by  vesicants,  especially  by  cantharides  (§  893,  o\  These  unfavor- 
able results,  indeed,  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  principal  ones  to 
which  the  common  epispastic  is  liable.  But,  there  are  others,  which, 
though  too  oflen  neglected,  are  far  more  important,  since  they  are 
frequent,  and  oflen  determine  a  fatal  issue  of  disease.  These  evils 
arise  from  morbific  influences  which  are  propagated  abroad  either  by 
too  intense  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  or  fix>m  creating  the  irritation  un- 
der unfavorable  circumstances. 

It  is  the  last  condition  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  un- 
favorable effects  of  blisters,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  superficial  ob- 
servers, have  led  to  the  denunciation  of  this  important  antiphlogistic. 

The  inauspicious  states  for  vesication  depend,  especially,  upon  too 
exalted  irritability  of  the  parts  diseased,  or  of  other  organs  ;  particu- 
larly of  the  heart  and  general  circulatory  system.  If  blisters,  or  oth- 
er counter-imtants,  be  applied  to  the  skin  in  this  state  of  morbid  irri- 
tability, the  diseased  parts  are  roused  to  a  greater  intensity  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  to  a  more  violent  movement ; 
so  that  a  series  of  untoward  results  is  thus  instituted,  which  sympa- 
thetically, and  mutually,  aggravate  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  new 
morbid  developments,  till  the  multiplying  circles  of  sympathy  may  be 
arrested  only  by  their  own  fatal  tendency.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  many 
of  those  terrible  inflammations,  and  structural  lesions  of  all  organs, 
which  abound  in  M .  Louis'  work  on  the  TSfphoid  Affection^  and  which 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  most  important  principles  in  pa- 
thology and  therapeutics,  were  owing  to  the  cause  now  under  consid- 
eration ;  since  this  distinguished  man  was  about  as  hostile  to  blood- 
letting as  he  became  toward  vesication,  after  witnessing  its  feaiful  ef- 
fects in  the  complicated  malady  which  will  be  long  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  medicine. 

Tt 
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The  syBteBi,  in 'the  advanoed  Mages  offerer,  n  general]  j  in  an  irri- 
table state,  is  oppressed  with  local  congestions  and  inflammations ;  or, 
whether  so  or  not,  the  artificial  irritant  becomes  a  soarce  of  annoys 
ance,  and  often  adds  to  the  dangers  it  was  intended  to  avert.  This^ 
indeed,  is  especially  the  time  when  such  useless  local  irritations  shonld 
be  avoided,  or  quieted  if  they  exist  Remaining  inflammations  and 
congestions  should  be  treated  with  as  little  additional  disturbance  to 
the  system  at  large  as  may  be  possible  in  those  advanced  stages  of 
fever  which  were  the  subjects  of  Louis'  experiments,  and  of  too  manj 
others.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  counter-irritants  for  their 
removal,  they  should  be,  at  least,  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affect* 
ed  organs,  where,  alone,  they  can  be  of  any  avail. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  direct  and  immense  advantages  of 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  antimonials,  &cc,,  we  realize  more  sensibly  the 
force  of  their  importance,  in  acute  inflammations,  at  least,  when  we 
consider  that  without  the  antecedent  aid  of  one  or  another,  but  of 
bloodletting  especially,  we  are  completely  cut  ofi*  from  the  benefits  of 
counter-irntation.  Nay,  more ;  so  great  are  the  prejudices  against 
the  principal  remedy  for  inflammation  and  fever,  or  so  sparing  is  its 
Application,  that  cathartics  inflict  many  evils  when  they  might  other- 
wise be  rendered  highly  salutary,  or  their  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
eptspastics,  superseded. 

In  all  grave  inflammations  loss  of  blood  is  indispensable  to  the  most 
useful  efieets  of  cathartics,  or  to  their  safety,  and  is  absolutely  the  only 
condition  under  which  counter-irritation  should  be  attempted.  Just 
as  long,  also,  as  the  disease  may  remain  in  force,  or  general  or  local 
abstractions  of  blood  may  continue  to  be  useful,  vesication  should  be 
delayed.  This  remedv  may  then  succeed  with  the  most  happy  effect 
upon  any  remaining  disease,  even  though  it  have  passed  into  some 
other  form  than  that  of  inflammation. 

In  the  dironic  states  of  inflammation,  whether  of  important  or  un- 
important parts,  a  frequent  renewal  of  blisters  will  effectually  sur- 
mount many  obstinate  maladies.  But  here,  again,  these  agents  are  ofl- 
en  powerless,  though  not  as  mischievous  as  in  acute  inflammation,  till 
decisive  bloodletting  have  been  adopted,  and,  not  unfrequently,  often 
repeated.  This  is  every  day  witnessed  in  those  advanced  stages  of  indi- 
gestion, where  a  low  chronic  gastritis,  denoted  by  tenderness  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  where,  too,  the  liver  has  generally  become 
more  or  less  involved  in  morbid  action.  Vesication  will  not  reach,  this 
condition,  till  general  bloodletting  or  leeching  shall  have  been  duly  pre- 
mised ;  and  cases  are  not  uncommon,  where,  after  repeated  and  large 
abstractions  of  blood,  such  is  the  force  of  morbid  habit,  that  the  dis- 
ease finally  issues  in  copious  hsematemesis.  There  are,  also,  many  of 
the  fluctuating  states  ct  the  stomach  in  chronic  indigestion,  where  no 
inflainmatinn  has  invaded  the  stomach,  in  which  blisters  over  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  without  any  other  remedial  agent,  bestow  great 
relief.  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  at  once  improved,  and  the  pa- 
tient started  along  upon  the  road  to  health,  and  placed  in  a  state  for 
the  full  and  rapid  influence  of  change  of  air,  exercise,  &c.  The  anal- 
ogy, too,  in  these  cases,  with  the  useful  ^ects  of  tonics  and  stimulants 
in  others,  contributes  farther  light  upon  the  therapeutical  influences  of 
the  latter  remedies  (§  890^).  Again,  among  the  sequelae  of  fevers  is 
constantly  before  us  a  variety  of  phases  of  indigestion  in  which  vesi- 
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cadon  of  the  epigastric  and  hepatic  regions  brings  great  relief  to  the 
sufferer,  when  this  remedy  is  properly  sustained  by  a  'vrell-regulated 
diet,  and  other  salubrious  habits. 

893,  q.  There  are  numerous  remedies,  besides  those  which  have 
been  under  coosiderEttion,  that  operate  more  or  less  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  counter-irritation,  and  yet  exert  an  alterative  action  peculiar  to 
each.  This  is  even  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  leeching;  the  in-itation 
of  the  bites,  and  even  the  new  action  which  is  instituted  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  skin  by  the  leeches,  being  analogous  to  the  irritative  pro- 
cess which  is  set  up  by  the  true  counter-irritants  (§  498). 

But  there  are  great  modifications,  in  these  respects,  between  the  lo- 
cal influences  of  leeching,  and  the  effects  of  the  true  counter-irritants; 
and,  if  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  large  group  of  agents  under  the 
denomination  of  local  alteratives,  as  set  forth  in  my  Materia  Medica, 
we  shall  see,  that,  in  all  the  instances,  each  substance  has  an  ahera- 
tive  action  peculiar  to  itself;  while,  in  many  of  the  cases,  as  with 
iodine,  the  mercurial  plaster,  veratria,  camphor,  &c.,  there  are  asso- 
ciated influences  analogous  to  those  which  form  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  true  counter-irritants.  These,  however,  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  absolute  irritation  which  the  several  agents 
may  produce  in  the  skin ;  some,  as  gum  ammoniac  plaster,  proving  a 
very  positive  irritant,  and  affording  relief  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  joints  more  in  virtue  of  this  counter-irritation  than  of  alterative 
properties  peculiar  to  the  agent. 

That  common  principles,  however  modified  in  their  general  aspect, 
and  however  varied  in  the  details  relative  to  the  several  agents,  re- 
spectively, are  concerned  in  the  principal  results,  is  obvious  from  the 
fundamental  simplicity  of  organic  laws,  and  especially  so  from  occa- 
sional coincidences  in  the  curative  effects  of  all  the  agents  now  under 
consideration.  We  see,  for  example,  in  cases  of  indolent  tumors, 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.,  that  almost  any  one  of 
these  local  alteratives  will  sometimes  yield  complete  relief.  We  see 
it  following  the  application  of  either  leeches,  or  blisters,  or  ammonia, 
or  mercury,  or  iodme,  or  even  of  simple  friction,  &c. ;  and,  if  we  next 
regard  the  corresponding  effects  of  many  internal  remedies  for  the 
same  conditions  of  disease,  we  shall  not  fail  to  detect  a  coincident  and 
harmonious  philosophy  throughout. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
who  may  be  baffled  in  their  attempts  upon  indolent  tumors  of  low  in- 
flammatory growth,  to  know  the  advantages  that  have  oflen  accrued 
to  myself  from  the  frequent  application  of  a  small  number  of  leeches. 
Where  they  may  refuse  to  yield  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  vesi- 
cants, or  iodine,  &c.,  may  ultimately  prove  efficient,  when  they  might 
have  been  powerless  without  the  antecedent  influences  of  leeching. 
The  tumors,  indeed,  may  not  apparently  have  yielded  in  the  least  to 
the  virtues  of  the  leech ;  but  this  remedy  will  have  placed  the  diseased 
part  in  a  state  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  agents.  The 
principle  has  been  variously  before  us  {§  556,  c),  and  may  receive  an- 
other exemplification  in  the  frequent  necessity  of  general  bloodletting 
and  cathartics  to  the  salutary  effects  of  vesication,  in  the  treatment  oi 
acute  inflammation  (§  137  d,  150,  151). 

893,  r.  In  all  hemorrhages  from  important  organs,  we  should  regard 
vesication  as  a  remedy  next  in  impoitance  to  the  general  and  local  ab- 
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•traction  of  blood,  if  the  latter  be  also  impropriate,  as  it  oommonly  is 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  when,  at  more  advanced  periods. 
Nature  takes  on  this  recuperadve  effort,  vesication  is  the  principal 
remaining  means  by  which  wo  may  contribute  an  aid  that  timely  blood- 
letting would  have  greatly  surpassed,  and  would  hare  given  to  art 
what  ultimately  belongs  to  Nature  (§  805) 
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SUMMARY  REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY OF  THE  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  REMEDIAL 
AGENTS. 

"It  leemfl  to  me  that  the  explanation  which  represents  Nature  always  pursuing  a nni- 
fiirm  coarse  in  her  operations,  arawing  the  same  resaks  from  the  same  principles,  has  a 
greater  degree  of  probability  than  that  which  shows  her  separating,  as  it  were,  this  phe- 
nomenon from  all  the  othen,  in  the  way  which  she  produces  it"— -^ichat. 

"Medicines  differ  from  poisoos,  not  in  their  nature,  but  in  their  dote/'—LlHHAVs. 

"  NaTVRA  malum  SSNTIENS  OKSTXTAT  MAGHOPKRK  MEDKRL" — GaLSIT. 

"NaTURA  RXPVONANTK,  nihil  PROFICIT  MKDICINA." — CXLSUS. 

*  NaTVRA  DEFICaRTB,  QUICQUAM  OBTINKT  MBDICA  AR8,  PBRIT  .£GKIL"~HiPF0CRATB9. 

894,  a.  The  pbiloBophy  which  concerns  the  operation  of  morbiiic  and 
remedial  agents  was  a  subject  of  consideration  in  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  subse* 
quentlj  in  an  Essay  which  contributes  to  the  third  volume  of  that 
work.  The  question  has  been  also  presented,  incidentally,  in  different 
parts  of  these  Institutes.  But,  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  present 
work  that  its  consummation  shall  consist  of  a  distinct  exposition  of  the 
important  matter  now  before  us,  in  the  form  of  a  summary  review  of 
the  relative  facts  and  doctrines  contained  in  former  sections. 

894,  b.  In  approaching,  again,  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents, 
I  may  first  repeat  the  most  essential  points, — ^that  the  vital  principle 
is  a  real  substantive  agent,  of  which  the  vital  properties,  irritability, 
mobility,  &c.,  are  elements,  superadded  to  organic  beings  after  the  cre- 
ation of  their  structure ;  that  the  nervous  power  was  superadded  only 
to  the  animal  kingdom;  that  all  organic  functions  are  carried  on, 
through  their  instruments  of  action,  by  the  four  vital  properties  which 
are  common  to  all  animated  beings ;  that  all  vital  agents,  whether 
stimulant  or  sedative,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  operate 
directly  upon  these  properties,  ^when  the  nervous  power  is  not  con- 
cerned in  developing  motion  or  changes ;  that  all  disease  consists  in  a 
modification  of  these  properties  and  a  consequent  change  of  fimction, 
and  is  therefore  only  a  variation  of  the  natural  states ;  that  the  vital 
property  sensibility  possesses  a  modification  which  1  have  denomina- 
ted sympathetic  sensibility ;  that  the  nervous  power  is  a  vital  agent, 
and,  like  other  agents,  develops  motion  and  induces  changes  by  acting 
upon  the  organic  property  irritability,  and  is  exclusively  the  exciting 
cause  of  motion  in  animal  life ;  that  this  power  or  property  of  the  vital 
principle  in  animals  may  be  called,  in  a  direct  manner,  into  increased, 
or  preternatural,  operation  by  direct  impressions,  physical  or  moral, 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  or  upon  the  trunks  of  nerves  ;  that  this  pow- 
er is  the  efficient  a^ent  of  remote  sympathy,  is  brought  into  operation 
by  impressions  made  upon  sympatibetic  sensibility,  which  are  trans- 
mittea  by  this  property  of  animal  life,  through  sensitive  nerves,  to  the 
nervous  centres,  and  there  develop  the  nervous  power,  which  is  re- 
flected, through  motor  nerves,  upon*  the  irritability  of  such  parts  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  various  influences  hitherto  expounded,  and 
thus  become  the  exciting  cause  of  motion,  of  morbi^  or  therapeutical 
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changes,  &c.,  in  those  parts  upon  which  its  impressions  are  made  ; 
that  the  nervous  power  is  susceptible  of  modifioationB  by  the  causes 
which  bring  it  into  universal  operation,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
and  thus  partakes,  under  the  influence  ofiu  won  nature,  of  the  special 
virtues  oi  each  exciting  cause,  to  which  principle  is  due  its  alterative 
effects  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes ;  and,  finally, 
that  a  common  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy,  wheth- 
er the  manifestations  of  the  nervous  power  be  displayed  in  maintain- 
ing the  concerted  action  of  the  healthy  organism,  or  in  deranging  that 
action,  or  in  restoring  disordered  movements,  or  as  the  power  may  be 
concerned  in  developing  motion,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  when  prop- 
agated immediately  from  the  nervous  centres,  and  without,  of  coune, 
the  intervention  of  sensitive  nerves. 

895.  These  several  fundamental  points  have  been  critically  present- 
ed in  former  sections  (now  too  numerous  for  special  reference),  and 
they  have  all  an  immediate  interest  in  the  operation  of  remedies. 
They  form  the  great  principles  which  concern  the  natural  operation 
of  vital  stimuli,  and  are,  therefore,  fundamental  in  the  production  and 
core  of  disease.  The  plan  of  Nature  is  thus  perfectly  simple,  consist^ 
6Bt,  and  sublimely  beautiful,  in  its  foundation.  The  details  are  di»- 
tinguished  for  their  harmonious  variety  and  intricacy,  yet  susceptible 
of  the  most  complete  analysis.  We  trace  the  complexities  to  the  con- 
•titutional  nature  of  the  organic  properties, — to  their  liabitity  to  multi- 
tudinous variations  from  their  natural  state,— to  the  various  natural  mod« 
ifications  which  they  sustain  in  different  tissues  and  organs,— -to  the 
variety  of  those  organs,  and  the  differences  in  their  respective  func- 
tions,— to  their  intricate  connections  and  dependences  by  means  of 
sympathy, — and  to  the  endless  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  virtues  of 
foreign  agents  which  are  capable  of  inducing  modifications  of  the  or- 
ganic states  of  every  part,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent. 

Such  are  the  great  points  to  be  kept  in  mind ;  but  most  of  all,  as  it 
legards  my  present  inquiry,  are  the  various  considerations  relative  to 
the  nervous  power,  and  the  laws  of  sympathy,  as  hitherto  set  forth, 
and  through  which  I  interpret  all  the  influences  produced  by  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  that  are  remote  or  but  slightly  distinct 
from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  and  often,  in  part,  upon  their 
direct  seat  of  action,  unless  such  influences  are  propagated  by  contin- 
uous sympathy. 

896.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  physiological  principles. 
Exactly  the  same  philosophy  relates,  also,  to  the  corresponding  e^ 
fects  of  moral  causes.  The  wound,  or  the  poison,  or  the  errhine, 
which  convulses  the  muscles,  the  want  of  air  which  determines  respi- 
ration, the  impression  of  light  which  guides  the  motion  of  the  iris,  the 
irritation  of  neces  or  of  urine  which  maintains  a  contraction  of  the 
sphincters,  the  food  which  excites  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach 
or  the  contraction  of  the  pylorus,  the  cathartic  which  purges,  the  emet* 
ic  which  vomits,  the  narcotic  which  arrests  diarrhcea,  or  allays  irrita- 
bility, or  induces  sleep,  the  gastric  stimulant  or  the  remote  inflamma- 
tion which  rouses  the  sanguiferous  system,  or  the  sedative  which  pros- 
trates the  circulation,  or  as  one  or  another  may  destroy  life,  produce 
their  effects  through  a  common  law  which  is  relative  to  the  nervous 
power,  and  it  is  t])n>ugh  that  same  law  that  the  complex  organization 
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moves  on  in  harmony  in  all  its  parts,  tbat  the  mind  brings  into  actios 
the  voluntary  muscles^  that  syncope  is  removed  by  pungent  vapors,  or 
by  a  current  of  air,  or  by  a  dash  of  water,  that  cold  to  the  surface  d^ 
termines  the  first  inspiration  of  the  new-bom  being,  that  warmth  to 
the  skin  instantly  rouses  all  the  processes  of  life  in  certain  prostrating 
conditions  of  disease,  that  cold  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  mechani- 
cal irritation,  reanimates  the  torpid  hibernating  animal,  and  sends 
up  his  temperature  from  forty  or  less  to  near  a  hundred  degrees,  that 
the  first  contact  of  solid  food  with  the  stomach  difiu^es  a  warmth  over 
the  cold  surface  of  the  famished  traveler,  or  that  tonics  and  stimulants 
do  the  same,  that  shame  or  anger  suffuses  the  countenance,  or  fear 
withdraws  the  blood  firom  the  circumference  to  the  centre  and  bathes 
the  skin  in  perspiration  or  renders  the  urine  redundant  and  the  blad- 
der irritable,  that  cold,  when  suddenly  applied,  as  suddenly  increases 
the  excretion  of  urine,  or  the  hot  bath  determines,  as  suddenly,  its  ex- 
pulsion, that  offensive  odors,  offensive  sights,  and  even  their  recollec- 
tion, lead  to  instant  vomiting,  or  to  purging,  or  to  syncope,  that  an 
hour's  change  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another  suspends  pertus- 
sis or  promotes  digestion  or  the  healing  of  an  ulcer,  that  one  passion 
cures  the  most  obstinate  maladies,  or  another  is  instantly  latal,-* 
each,  and  all,  I  say,  determine  their  effects  through  one  common  law 
which  is  relative  to  the  nervous  power.  Anatomy  and  experiment 
confirm  what  each  phenomenon,  and  all  united,  proclaim  the  work  of 
that  mystic  power,  operating  on  those  organic  properties  which  are 
the  moving  springs  of  every  action,  the  proximate  cause  of  every  ef- 
fect; nor  can  another  intelligible  solution  be  rendered  for  a  single 
phenomenon  now  expressed,  or  thousands  of  similar  import,  while 
every  other  must  be  in  conflict  with  the  pronunciations  of  Nature  and 
the  demonstrations  of  art.  Nor  will  an  attempt  be  made  (an  attempt 
that  shall  commend  itself  to  the  understanding)  now,  or  hereafter,  to 
controvert  the  philosophy  which  is  here  presented.  The  first  step  in 
its  overthrow  must  be  the  overthrow  of  Nature.  All  must  bow  to 
this  conclusion,  however  unacceptable  to  the  humoralist,  or  unpalata- 
ble to  the  materialist. 

897.  It  has  been  seen,  also,  that  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  dis- 
ease is  perfectly  simple,  as  also  that  which  concerns  its  cure ;  that  dis- 
ease is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  deviation  of  the  properties  of 
life  from  their  natural  standard,  and  a  consequent  corresponding 
change  in  the  functions  over  which  they  preside ;  that  the  artificial 
cure  consists  in  a  restoration  of  those  properties  and  functions  by 
making  upon  the  former  certain  impressions  which  enable  them  to 
obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health  ;  that  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues  operate  like  the  truly  morbific,  but  less  profoundly 
in  their  therapeutical  doses,  and  that  the  philosophy  of  their  cure  con- 
sists in  establishing,  in  a  direct  manner,  certain  morbid  alterations  in 
the  already  diseased  properties  and  actions  of  life  which  are  more 
conducive  to  the  natural  tendency  that  exists  in  the  vital  properties  to 
return  from  morbid  to  their  natural  states. 

898.  It  follows,  therefore,  when  disease  subsides  under  the  influ- 
ence of  remedial  agents,  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  great 
law  of  recuperation,  which  is  brought  into  sensible  operation  by  the 
production  of  morbid  states  which  are  favorable  to  its  development, 
^ut,  if  disease  terminate  fatally,  it  is  owing  either  to  morbid  altera- 
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dons  which  traiucend  the  recuperatiYe  tendency,  or  to  physical  ob- 
stacles which  have  resulted  from  the  altered  vital  conditions.  If  diB- 
ease  subside  without  the  intervention  of  art,  it  arises  from  the  opera- 
tion alone  of  that  natural  principle  which  has  been  established  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings.  Of 
this  we  have  remarkable  and  striking  examples  in  small-pox,  measles, 
dec  For  wise  purposes,  fts  we  liave  seen,  a  principle  of  mutability 
has  been  established  in  the  properties  of  life,  and  it  is  through  this 
principle,  which  is  designed  for  useful  ends  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  variously  altered  from  their  natural  state  by 
physical  and  moral  causes  ;  but  it  is  this  very  principle  which  enables 
them  to  receive  salutary  impressions  from  remedial  agents  (just  as 
they  do  from  morbific),  and  to  return  to  their  natural  condition. 

899.  The  changes,  Uiorefore,  to  which  the  properties  of  life  are  lia- 
ble, are  almost  of  endless  variety ;  depending,  as  we  have  variously 
seen,  upon  the  nature  of  the  operating  causes,  habits,  natural  and  ac- 
quired temperaments,  age,  sex,  &c. ;  and  whenever  they  become  dis- 
eased, they  pass  through  a  variety  of  progressive  changes  till  they 
reach  the  acme  of  their  morbid  states.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  remedial  agents  begin  their  operation,  a  series  of  other  changes 
sets  in,  and  continues  in  regular  pro^ss  until  it  ends  in  health.  The 
pathological  conditions,  therefore,  oi  any  given  disease  are  constantly 
varying,  and  may  require  frequent  variations  of  treatment 

900.  It  being  only  necessary  to  establish  a  peculiar  morbid  change 
in  diseased  conditions  that  shall  favor  the  operation  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  return  to  their  healthy 
state,  a  very  few  remedial  agents  may  be  all  that  are  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  that  result ;  while  experience  shows  that  our  materia 
medica  is  encumbered  with  superfluities.  Take  a  largo  variety  of 
pathological  conditions,  such,  for  example,  as  are  presented  by  inflam- 
mation, it  is  not  necessary  that  a  certain  uniform  change  should  be 
established  by  the  remedies,  but  only  such  as  shall  favor  the  recupera- 
tive tendency.  *  Bloodletting  brings  about  one  kind  of  change,  cathar- 
tics another,  antimony  another,  mercury  another,  and  so  on ;  while 
each  of  these  agents  may  prove  perfectly  curative  in  many  cases  of  all 
the  modifications  to  which  inflammation  is  liable  from  absolute  mor- 
bific agents.  And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  each  one  produces  changes 
peculiar  to  itself,  while  the  changes  induced  by  either  will  be  as  vari- 
ous as  the  natural  modifications  of  disease  (§  756,  a).  And  just  so  it 
is  in  respect  to  the  great  variety  of  remedies  which  will  tend  to  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fever.  This  disease  will  sometimes  yield  to 
almost  every  thing  in  the  materia  medica,  and  may  be  suddenly  bro- 
ken up  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind.  But  every  agent  exerts  chan- 
ges in  the  morbid  properties  of  life  peculiar  to  itself,  but  such  chan- 
ges as  enable  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  pass,  afterward, 
dirough  a  succession  of  spontaneous  changes  under  the  restorative 
principle,  till  they  end  in  health.  There  is  no  other  philosophy  that 
will  account  for  any  of  these  phenomena,  while  they  all  concur  in 
demonstrating  its  foundation  in  nature.  Hence,  also,  I  may  add,  what 
I  have  already  endeavored  to  expound,  the  occasional  salutary  eflects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  acute  inflamma- 
tions, and  through  which,  in  part,  I  have  attempted  to  abolish  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  inflammation.    In  these  exam- 
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pies,  tbe  alcoholic  stiinalaiits  do  but  introduce  morbid  conditions  tha( 
are  favorable  to  the  recuperative  process,  and  are,  therefore,  so  far  on 
a  par  with  loss  of  blood. 

901.  Nevertheless,  a  distinction  is  very  properly  made  into  curative 
and  morbific  agents,  however  the  former  may  be  productive  of  dis- 
ease, as  they  commonly  are,  in  their  medicinal  doses,  when  they  do 
not  correspond  with  the  existing  pathologicAV  conditions.  Their  ab- 
solute mode  of  action,  however,  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  and  al- 
though, in  a  general  sense,  remedial  agents  exert  their  salutary  ef- 
fects by  inducing  new  pathological  states,  and  are  generally  liable  to 
produce  disease  when  exhibited  in  health,  these  morbid  states,  when 
not  excessive,  are  of  a  nature  to  allow  the  full  exercise  of  the  recu- 
perative tendency.  On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  a  class  of 
agents  which  are  more  profoundly  morbific,  and  whose  results  tran- 
scend the  natural  recuperative  process.  It  is  for  the  removal  of  these 
consequences  that  we  employ  the  other  class  of  morbific  agents.  Or, 
there  are  yet  other  means,  like  exercise,  air,  &c.,  whose  influences 
are  of  the  mildest  alterative  nature,  and  appear  to  co-operate  in  a  di- 
rect manner  with  a  tendency  to  restoration  which  had  already  begun ; 
or,  as  in  hooping-cough,  where  the  restorative  process  is  of^en  easily 
introduced.  Our  remedies,  therefore,  are  curative  by  substituting 
new  pathological  conditions,  and  nature  does  the  rest ;  and  it  is  only 
with  a  view  to  a  right  interpretation  of  their  modus  medendi  that  1 
have  any  disposition  to  depart  from  established  phraseology,  or  to  con- 
found the  operation  of  remedies  with  that  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
disease  (§  893,  c,  d). 

That  what  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  substitution  of  one  patholog- 
ical state  for  another,  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
contribution  which  nature  receives  from  art,  seems  to  be  abundantly 
obvious ;  though  the  proposition  which  I  have  thus  made  appears  not 
to  have  been  rightly  apprehended  by  all.  As  a  change  arises  when 
efficient  agents  operate,  and  as  that  change,  by  the  supposition,  is  not 
a  restoration  of  the  morbid  to  the  natural  state,  it  is  necessarily  a  new 
pathological  condition.  And  so,  also,  of  the  unaided  changes  which 
Nature  institutes,  till  the  natural  state  is  fully  established.  Bloodlet- 
ting, and  emetics,  it  is  true,  will  be  sometimes  followed,  as  in  pleuri- 
sy and  croup,  by  an  almost  immediate  subsidence  of  the  symptoms ; 
but,  during  their  rapid  operation,  they  have  only  introduced  new  con- 
ditions of  the  pathological  states  which  enable  the  morbid  properties 
to  resunde,  at  once,  a  near  approximation  to  their  healthy  standard. 
It  is  certain  that  art  can  accomplish  nothing  more. 

902,  a.  I  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  manner  in  which  remedial 
agents  produce  their  effects  upon  parts  remotely  situated  from  the  direct 
seat  of  their  application ;  and  this,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  is  through  re- 
mote, continuous,  or  contiguous  sympathy ;  the  agents  exerting  their 
direct  impression  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  Re- 
mote, and  probably,  also,  contiguous  sympathy,  are  conducted  by  the 
nervous  power  through  the  medium  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  gangli* 
onic  systems ;  while,  as  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show,  continuous 
sympathy  is  independent  a£  the  nerves.  When,  however,  these  en- 
ter into  the  structure  of  parts,  as  in  animals,  they  have  a  certain  con- 
tingent participation.  But  their  primary  connections  may  be  wholly 
severed,  and  disease  may  be  yet  propagated  continuously  along  the 
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part  to  which  they  appertained ;  as  we  oheervot  also,  in  plants.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  in  these  examples,  the  morbid  conditioQ  is 
extended,  in  a  continuous  manner,  from  the  oi^ganic  properties  of  one 
point  to  the  next  in  apposition. 

902,  b.  I  have  variously  shown  that  the  nervous  power  is  capable 
of  acting  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  is  liable  to  be 
variously  developed  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  to  be  so 
modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  virtues  of  such  agents,  that  it 
produces,  more  or  less,  in  diseased  parts,  remote  from  the  direct  seat 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  action,  the  changes  which  the  agents  them- 
selves would  exert  were  they  applied  directly  to  the  remote  organs.  The 
nervous  power  may  be,  also,  equally  determined  with  a  morbific  or  cu- 
rative effect  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  great  ner- 
vous centre ;  or  upon  any  of  its  radiating  parts.  The  philosophy  is 
also  exactly  the  same  when  one  diseased  part  gives  rise  to  disease  in 
parts  that  are  remote ;  and  when  disease  in  remote  parts,  that  has 
been  maintained  by  affections  of  other  parts,  subsides  in  consequence 
of  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  it  is  owmg  to  the  removal  of  a  perni- 
cious modification  of  the  nervous  power  that  had  been  constantly 
propagated  by  means  of  the  latter  upon  the  former. 

902,  c.  The  type  of  the  foregoing  philosophy  exists  in  various  pro- 
cesses which  are  naturally  going  forward  in  the  animal  body.  A  sin* 
gle  example  of  this  nature  is  a  key  to  the  whole  labyrinth.     Thus : 

'*  The  whole  system  of  respiratory  nerves  can  be  excited  to  action 
by  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  mouth  to 
the  anus,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  lungs." 

Mechanical  imtation  alone  b  adequate  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
efiect,  as  broadly  stated  in  the  foregoing  law  of  sympathy.  Tickling 
the  fauces  provokes  vomiting,  irritating  the  anus  produces  purging, 
and  thus  are  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  and  those  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  and  even  the  liver  and  the  salivary  glands, 
brought  into  unusual  action  by  slight  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fau- 
ces or  anus.  Irritate  the  same  tissue  in  the  nose,  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  dirown  into  another  mode  of. action;  irritate  the  larynx, 
and  another  mode  is  excited;  call  up  the  recollection  of  the  finger  in 
the  fauces,  and  the  mind  may  determine  all  the  sensible  results  of  an 
active  emetic. 

There  is  the  great  principle.  It  is  greatly  the  work  of  the  nervous 
power,  excited  m  one  series  of  the  cases  by  impressions  transmitted 
from  distant  parts  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  the  other  by  the  di- 
rect operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  same  central  parts.  It  is  through 
that  principle  that  emetics  and  cathartics  produce  their  most  sensible 
manifestations,  and  the  same  is  concerned  in  all  their  less  obvious  in- 
fluences upon  every  part  but  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  except  as 
continuous  sympathy  may  contribute  a  part  of  the  influences  which 
extend  to  the  liver,  &;c.  It  is  the  same  as  concerns  the  respiratory 
movements,  which,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  regarded  as  an  elementary 
exemplification  of  the  most  entangled  operations  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er. The  modus  operandi  may  be  repeated  in  its  exemplifying  rela- 
tions to  this  subject.  The  point  of  aeparture,  in  the  process,  is  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  from  which  the  impression  is  transmitted 
through  the  pneumogastric  nei*ve,  as  well  as  through  the  ganglionic, 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (especially  the  medulla  oblongata),  where 
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the  nervous  power  is  excited  and  reflected  upon  the  organic  proper- 
ties  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  through  the  various  motor  nerves 
of  those  organs.  These  muscles  are,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  ac- 
tion, and  the  thorax  expanded  (^  233|,  500  e,  514  Z,  &;c.). 

If  the  foregoing  simple,  demonstrable  exemplification  be  duly  com- 
prehended, there  can  be  no  difficulty  with  all  the  rest.  In  the  exam- 
ple of  sneezing,  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  eyes 
(§514,  l)t  the  process  is  more  complex,  and  shadows  rorth  the  far 
more  intricate  movements  that  are  in  progress, — the  almost  end- 
less circles  of  sympathy  which  are  taking  place, — during  the  progress 
or  decline  of  disease,  or  those  which  are  set  up  by  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  a  cathartic,  &c. 

902,  d.  Physiological  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  abound  in 
the  animal  organization,  and  supply  the  most  ample  ground  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  effects  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  in  their 
wiae  range  of  influences.  The  modifications  of  the  circles  of  sympa^ 
thy  which  relate  to  the  respiratory  system  alone,  as  in  coughing,  crying, 
laughing,  yawning,  &c.,  are  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  into  great  and 
precise  laws,  and  extensively  applicable  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine. 
The  only  difference  is,  that,  when  disease  is  established  in  a  part,  or 
when  remedial  agents  operate,  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  are 
altered  in  their  nature,  and,  of  course,  the  organic  actions  over  which 
they  preside.  A  specific  impression,  in  the  latter  cases,  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  nervous  power  more  or  less  mod- 
ified in  a  corresponding  manner,  and  from  thence  reflected  through  oth- 
er nerves,  or  other  fibres,  to  the  same  or  other  parts,  and,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  modification,  disease  will  be  produced  or  mitigated 
in  those  parts.  However  complex,  i&nd  variable,  therefore,  the  phe- 
nomena, nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle  through  which 
all  these  changes  are  produced. 

902,  e.  When  an  emetic  operates,  the  modus  operandi  is  essentially 
similar  to  what  happens  in  respiration.  The  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  being  the  point  of  departure,  a  different  influence  is  propa- 
gated to  the  nervous  centres,  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause,  with  the  special  vital  constitution  of  that  portion  of  the 
mucous  tissue,  with  the  compound  nature  of  the  stomach,  with  the 
special  relations  of  this  organ  to  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  &c.  (§  138,  149, 150,  &c.),  while 
the  nervous  power  is  also  modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar virtues  of  the  emetic  (§  227).  The  most  sensible  result,  as  in 
respiration,  depends  upon  the  reflection  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  respiratory  muscles,  while  another  current  descends  through  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  to  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  stomach.  If  the  emetic  operate  also  as  a  cathartic, 
then  a  new  chain  of  actions  is  established,  in  the  same  way,  upon  the 
abdominal  muscles,  while  a  current  of  the  nervous  power  is  propaga- 
ted upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  (§  233  j). 

902, y!  But,  in  the  foregoing  case,  something  more  happens  than  in 
the  natural  processes.  Here  die  exciting  cause  possesses  peculiar  vir- 
tues, is  of  a  morbific  nature,  and  it  not  only  makes  peculiar  impres- 
sions upon  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue,  according  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  its  virtues,  but  it  modifies,  the  nervous  power  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner;    If  the  stomach  be  the  seat  of  disease,  the  direct  impres* 
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sion  upon  that  organ,  or  the  change  which  an  emetic  may  effect  in 
jts  vital  condition,  will  be  more  or  less  varied  from  what  is  exerted  in 
a  state  of  health.     It  may,  therefore,  prove  curative  to  the  stomach 
more  or  less  by  this  direct  influence  (§  514  6,  658).     But  the  nervoua 
power  is  also  modified  according  to  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
organic  properties  of  the  stomach,  and  is  sent  abroad,  with  alterative 
effect,  upon  various  parts  of  the  system.    According  to  a  law  by  which 
diseased  parts  are  far  more  susceptible  of  influences  from  vital  stim- 
uli than  such  as  are  not  diseased,  the  modified  nervoils  power  will  £bJ1 
with  far  greater  effect  upon  the  former  than  the  latter.     The  organic 
properties  and  actions  of  one  may  be  profoundly  and  permanently  af> 
fected,  while  the  latter  are  only  moderately  and  very  temporarily  in- 
fluenced.    In  consequence,  also,  of  the  deep  effect  which  the  modified 
nervous  power  exerts  on  the  diseased  parts,  they  may  return,  at  once, 
to  their  natural  state  (§  841). 

But  the  milder  influences  which  are  set  up  by  the  nervous  power 
upon  Darts  in  health,  or  in  comparative  exemption  from  disease,  play, 
also,  tneir  part  in  the  salutary  process.  If  the  emetic  operate  also  as 
a  cathartic,  impressions  are  transmitted  from  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  nervous  power  developed 
and  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  these  impressions,  and  radia- 
ted abroad  as  when  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  emetic  upon  the 
stomach,  and  with  effects  corresponding  to  this  new  development  and 
modification  of  the  nervous  power. 

Again,  the  skin  is  influenced  in  the  foregoing  manner,  and  this  or- 
gan ti-ansmits  that  impression  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  devel- 
ops and  modifies  the  nervous  power  accordingly,  when  it  is,  as  in  the 
other  instance,  reflected  abroad,  and  is  felt  by  various  parts  according 
to  their  degrees  of  susceptibility.  Various  other  circles  of  sympathy 
of  the  same  nature  set  in,  and  become  too  complex  for  analysis ;  but 
all  may  fall  with  one  concurring  curative  effect  upon  the  diseased  sus- 
ceptible organs.  Thus  every  part  may  have  an  allotment  in  the  cu- 
rative process ;  as  more  distinctly  expounded  in  foregoing  sections 
(§  143,  c,  and  references). 

902,  g.  We  thus  see  that  when  vomiting  sprinffs  from  the  operation  of 
tartarized  antimony,  and  ofben  from  ipecacuanha,  it  is  only  one  of  the 
consequences,  and  a  minor  one,  of  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  gas- 
tro-mucous  membrane.  Other  and  far  more  powerful  influences  tute 
determined,  simultaneously,  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actiona 
of  distant  and  diseased  parts  (perhaps  as  distant  as  the  most  remote 
extremity),  by  the  same  nervous  power  that  shook  the  respiratory 
organs  during  the  act  of  vomiting.  And  ofben,  indeed,  does  it  happen 
that  those  influences  are  propagated  with  the  most  profound  effect, 
when  the  act  of  vomiting  fails  of  being  consummated ;  and  nausea, 
alone,  shall  send  with  prostrating  effect  the  modified  nervous  power 
over  the  whole  system ;  when  we  shall  see  it  simultaneously  bathing 
the  whole  surface  wi^  perspiration  ;  pouring  the  saliva  fi'om  the 
mouth ;  breaking  down  a  tumultuous  excitement  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries ;  starting  on  the  instant  a  torrent  of  bile,  and  an  equal  effusion 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  and,  at  the  next  moment,  call- 
ing up  a  magnificent  play  of  sympathies  for  the  evacuation  of  the  flu* 
ids,  afler  the  manner  of  an  active  purgative, — these  very  effusions, 
also,  instituting  other  circles  of  sympathy,  which  join  in  the  great 
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work  of  curative  movementB.  Should  vomiting  now  follow,  then  shall 
you  speedily  see  the  vital  energies  returning, — the  cold,  pale  skin 
giving  place  to  a  florid  hue  and  a  warm  perspiration, — the  sunken 
features  starting  into  the  fullness  of  health, — the  gastric  suffering  gone 
as  a  luxury  obtained, — the  general  whirl  of  anxiety  and  distress  con* 
verted  into  calm  tranquillity, — the  headache  dissipated, — the  twang 
of  tho  croup,  or  the  grunt  of  pneumonia,  no  longer  sounding  an 
alarm ; — ana,  all  this  stupendous  succession  of  events,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  nausea  to  the  restoration  of  the  vital  energies  and  the  near 
resolution  of  disease,— composing  a  most  astonishins;  consecutive  se- 
ries of  sympathies, — may  require  less  time  than  I  have  hastily  em- 
ployed in  this  general  allusion  to  the  subject.  And  now  can  it  be  en* 
tertained  that  this  has  been  the  result  of  absorption,  or  that  the  laws  of 
chemistry  or  physics  have  had  any  connection  with  the  phenomena  ? 

902,  h.  The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  principle 
which  concerns  the  modus  operandi  of  all  curative  or  morbific  agents, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  and  of  all  the  developments  of  disease  that 
arise  as  sympathetic  consequences  of  each  other.  In  respect  to 
emetics,  however,  it  should  be  considered  that  all  do  not  produce  the 
foregoing  effects,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  vomiting, 
the  results  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  emetic,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  and  thus  impresses 
the  organic  properties.  Thb  explains  the  difference  in  results  be- 
tween tartanzea  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  sulphate  of  zinc,  warm  wa- 
ter, tickling  the  fauces,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  undigested  food, 
the  shock  of  a  fall,  of  a  sutgical  operation,  sailing,  whirling,  offensive 
sights,  offensive  odors,  loss  of  blood,  and  even  their  recollection ; 
while  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  greater  number  should  lead  the  phil- 
osophical inquirer  to  pause  at  ue  physical  doctrine  of  absorption, 
and  survey  the  other  difficulties  with  which  it  is  fatally  encumbered. 

902,  u  When  the  alterations,  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  are  more 
slowly  produced,  as  when  mercury  gradually  induces  salivation,  and 
brings  the  whole  system  under  its  influence,  or  when  small,  and  re- 

f>eated  doses  of  tartarized  -antimony  overcoipe  inflammations  of  the 
ungs,  &c.,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  modified  at  each  suc- 
cessive dose,  and  the  repetition  of  its  influence  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties of  diseased  parts  remote  from  the  stomach  establishes  progres- 
sive changes,  till  an  absolute  condition  of  disease  may  be  induced  in 
certain  parts,  as  when  mercury  salivates ;  while  the  analogous  influ- 
ences which  are  exerted  on  parts  already  diseased  supplant  the  natu- 
rally morbid  states  by  others  of  an  artificial  nature,  from  which  the 
organic  properties  are  able  to  return  to  their  healthy  condition.  But 
these  impressions  must  be  frequently  repeated ;  for  if  the  interval  be 
long  between  the  administration  of  the  doses  of  such  agents  as  only 
produce  their  effects  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  diseased  conditions,  not 
Doing  placed  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  tendency,  will  throw  off 
the  artificial  impression,  and  the  original  intensity  of  disease  will  be 
thus  restored.  The  process  which  I  am  now  considering  is  an  exam- 
ple oi  the  cumulative  effect  of  remedial  agents,  some  of  which  are  much 
more  remarkable  than  others,  and  the  ultimate  results  are  pronounced 
with  varying  degrees  of  suddenness.  This  is  also  influenced  by  pe- 
culiarities of  constitution,  or  of  susceptibilities  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties to  changes  now  under  consideration ;  and  therefore  is  it,  that  sal- 
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ivation  may  be  speedily  indaced  in  one  subject  by  less  than  a  grain 
of  calomel,  while  no  amount  of  the  remedy  will  produce  this  effect  in 
others.  And  so  of  the  morbific  effects  of  digitalis ;  an  agent,  also^ 
which  exemplifies  the  instantaneousness  with  which  alteratives  may 
produce  an  explosion  of  disease,  although  no  symptoms  had  admon- 
ished us  of  its  approach.  This  principle  concerns,  also,  the  predis- 
position to  disease  which  is  formed  by  miasmata,  the  virus  of  small-^ 
pox,  of  hydrophobia,  &c. 

902,  k.  The  permanent  operation  of  the  nervous  power  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  animal  fabric,  as  in  the  sphincters,  supplies  an  elegant 
parallel  with  the  foregoing  uninterrupted  influences  oi  the  same  pow- 
er as  developed  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents.  Thb  power  oper- 
ates as  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  muscles 
just  mentioned,  in  the  same  way  as  blood  does  to  the  heart  an<^  capil- 
lary arteries.  And  now,  if  wo  mutilate  the  inferior  part  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  observe  the  sphincter  ani  when  relaxed  in  bad  cases  of  apo- 
plexy, or  regard  its  condition  when  the  spinal  cord  is  merely  dividled, 
we  shall  see  the  relative  bearing  upon  other  organs  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  their  connected  state,  but  with  injury 
of  the  brain,  and  how  the  spinal  cord  is  capable  of  an  independent 
influence  (§  47.V475,  4761-481,  &c.,  514  g,  &c.). 

902,  /.  When  moral  causes  operate  in  the  cure,  or  production  of 
disease,  they  act  directly  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power  accoitling  to  the  nature  of  each  mental 
affection ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  physical  agents,  the  nervous  power 
thus  developed  and  modified  may  be  determined  as  well  upon  the  oz^ 
fi[anic  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  upon  other  parts. 
The  blow  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  the  opening  of  a  thecal 
abscess,  which  have  destroyed  life  on  the  instant,  operate  in  the  same 
way  as  the  paroxysms  of  anger,  or  of  joy,  which  have  been  as  suddenly 
fatal.  In  these  cases  the  nervous  power  is  first  determined  with  a  fa- 
tal effect  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  nervous  centre. 

902,  m,  A  more  intricate  example  may  now  be  presented  relative 
to  those  natural  means  ^f  cure  which  occur  in  a  former  section ;  such 
as  change  of  air,  exercise,  &c.  (§  865).  These  are  all  positive  rem- 
edies, and,  of  course,  they  have  their  modes  of  operating.  One  ex- 
ample will  open  the  philosophy  of  the  whole.  How,  then,  does  change 
of  air  suddenly  an-est  an  obstinate  form  of  the  hooping-cough?  There 
is  gastric  as  well  as  pulmonary  disease,  and  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  is  preternaturally  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  many  causes. 
The  air  exerts  its  impression  upon  the  lungs,  and  upon  the  general 
surface  of  the  body.  But,  there  must  be  other  agencies  in  operation 
before  the  lungs  will  experience  relieC  These  agencies  appertain  to 
the  nervous  power,  which  is  developed  by  the  foregoing  impressions, 
and  reflected  upon  the  stomach  and  either  abdominal  organs.  If  there 
be  disease  here,  it  is  more  or  less  relieved,  and  the  more  so,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  ultimate  salutary  impression  upon  the  lungs.  The 
abdominal  impression  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  and  the 
nervous  power  reflected  with  its  alterative  influence  upon  the  pulmo- 
nary mucous  tissue,  and  thus  ends  the  disease.  The  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  the  respiratory  muscles  is,  of  course,  arrested  by  withdrawing 
the  preternatural  operation  of  the  nervous  power  from  those  muscles,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  the  pulmonary  mucous 
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tiBsoe  (§  902,  e).  And  to,  when  change  of  air  promotes  the  healing 
of  ulcers  upon  the  extremities ;  and  £ould  4hey  not  be  complicated 
with  derangement  of  the  abdominal  organs,  one  of  the  sure  evidences 
that  the  foregoing  is  the  modus  operandi  of  this  remedy  is  the  im- 
provement of  appetite  which  commonly  precedes  any  manifest  abate- 
ment of  the  remote  affections.  The  same  philosophy  applies,  also,  to 
the  control  which  air  and  exercise  frequently  obtain  over  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  (^  514  c,  525  c,  527  b).  It  is  conspicuously  seen  even  in  the 
<^ration  of  morbific  causes ;  and  the  two  aspects  of  the  subject  go 
to  illustrate  each  other  (§  657,  a).  The  principle  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  medicine.  Its  laws  are  precise.  Their  knowledge  will ' 
lead  to  a  greater  dependence  upon  the  curative  efforts  of  Nature  ($ 
878,  905  i^,  906}  *). 

903.  It  is  important  to  consider  the  distinction  between  impressions 
which  are  made,  in  organic  life,  upon  irritahUity  and  sensioilit^,  by 
vital  agents,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial.  The  latter  prop- 
erty is  the  subject  of  impressions  particularly  in  animal  life  ;  though  it 
becomes  more  or  less  involved  in  organic,  in  all  its  natural  modifica- 
tions, by  the  accidents  of  disease.  But  the  special  modification  which 
I  have  considered  under  the  name  of  tympathetic  ^enaihility^  performs 
die  important  part  of  transmitting  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres 
when  they  give  rise  to  sympathetic  movements  in  oreanic  life.  In- 
deed, the  whole  rhythmic  action  of  the  organism  is  maintained  by  the 
transmissioB  of  influences  from  all  parts  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
through  this  modification  of  sensibility,  and  a  consequent  determina- 
tion of  the  nervous  power  upon  dl  the  organs,  as  each  may  require 
the  harmonizing  influence  of  this  great  regulating  property  of  the  vital 
principle  (§  233J). 

The  foregoing  is  the  only  agency  which  sensibility  exerts  in  organic 
life,  and  the  nervous  power  no  other  than  that  of  a  vital  agent,  acting, 
like  other  agents,  upon  irritability,  from  which  the  influence  is  impart- 
ed to  mobility.  This  we  have  also  seen  to  be  equally  the  case  in  ani- 
mal life,  when  voluntary  motion  is  performed.  In  all  the  cases,  how- 
ever, where  perception  is  excited,  either  common  or  specific  sensibility 
is  more  or  less  interested,  though  neither  modification  takes  any  part 
in  the  organic  or  animal  movements. 

If  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  be  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, of  irritation,  &c.,  the  preternatural  development  of  the  nervous 
power  is,  as  we  have  seen,  direct,  and  propagated  directly,  and  with 
very  various  effects,  upon  distant  parts.  In  this  process  the  motor 
nerves  are  alone  concerned,  and  therefore  sympathetic  sensibility  is 
not  brought  into  operation.  It  is  exactly  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  takes  place  when  influences  are  transmitted  firom  one  or- 
gan to  another  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres.  There 
18,  therefore,  no  difference  in  the  principle.  The  experiments  of  Wil- 
son Philip,  Sec.,  illustrate  the  direct  method  (§  477,  &c.) ;  the  consti- 
tutional action  of  remedies  the  indirect. 

904,  a.  In  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  efiects  of  the  nervous 
power,  it  is  important  to  regard  its  nature  as  liable  to  modifications 
from  the  slightest  influences,  both  physical  and  moral.  This  is  evin- 
ced by  all  the  phenomena,  is  analogous  to  the  natural  and  artificial 
modifications  of  irritability  and  sensibility;  and  according  to  its  modi- 
fications, and  other  concurring  causes  hitherto  expounded,  it  produces 
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changes  in  the  organic  prapertieB  and  functions ;  estahliahing  or  re- 
moving disease,  or  killing  in  an  instant 

I  say,  therefore,  again  and  again^  as  more  'deeply  seated  than  all 
things  else  at  the  foundation  of  medical   philosophy,  the  nerroiu 
power  is  not  only  variously  excited,  exalted,  or  depressed,  or  modifi- 
ed in  its  kind,  and  produces  influences  upon  remote  parts  according 
to  these  changes,  hut  it  is  reflected  upon  particular  parts  accordinc 
to  their  existing  susceptibilities,  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  and 
the  pait  upon  which  the  remote  cause  may  operate  (§  233|).     Thoa, 
as  I  have  said,  one  impression  from  cold,  as  a  blast  of  cold  air,  or  a 
drop  of  cold  water  upon  the  skin,  will  rouse  the  respiratory  muscles. 
Another  impression  n'om  the  same  cause  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pnen- 
monia,  or  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  articular  rheumatism  (§  649  &-a,  657, 
&c.).     Mercurial  ointment  will  determine  the  nei*vous  power  special- 
ly upon  the  salivary  glands,  and  liver,  and  the  same  eflects  arise  from 
the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach.     Cantharides,  internally  or 
externally  applied,  irritates  the  neck  of  the  bladder.     One  degree  of 
impression  by  tartarized  antimony  upon  the  stomach  determines  the 
nervous  power  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  vomiting  is  the  con- 
sequence ;  while  it  simultaneously  reflects  the  same  power  upon  the 
•kin,  as  it  does  in  smaller  doses,  and  of  which  perspiration  is  a  con- 
sequence,— and  BO  on.     But  these  examples  embrace  only  certain 
parts  of  the  influences  in  each  case ;  while  in  others,  they  are  far 
more  complex, — one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of  oth- 
ers, till,  through  a  single  impression  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
the  skin,  various  circles  of  morbific  or  remedial  sympathies  may  be 
instituted.     Narcotics  induce  peculiar  modifications  of  the  neiroos 
power  when  they  are  administered  by  the  stomach,  and  the  power 
thus  modified  is  not  only  reflected  upon  various  distant  parts  with 
effects  coiresponding  with  its  modifications,  but  especially,  also,  upon 
the  organic  and  animal  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Hence  the  obtuseness  of  the  senses,  and  the  venous  congestions  of 
the  brain,  which  follow  their  improper  administration. 

904,  b.  We  have  seen  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  strychnia,  &c,  will 
destroy  life,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  before  one  act  of  inspiration 
can  be  made,  and  that  the  odor  of  the  acid,  when  swallowed  by  man 
in  speedily  fatal  doses,  is  indistinguishable  in  the  blood,  or  within  the 
organism  (§  350  J  p,  827  d),  Wedemeyer  and  MuUer  testify  to  the  fa- 
tal effect  of  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  within  a  single  second, 
when  introduced  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  And  so  of  strychnia.  It  is 
also  allowed  by  Miiller,  who  defends  the  doctrine  of  absorption  in  all 
cases,  that  from  a  minute  to  two  minutes  are  necessary  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  other  substances.  The  case  is  a  plain  one ;  the  contradic- 
tion obvious  (§  494,  dd).  Besides,  the  action  of  these  poisons  must 
begin  at  the  instant  of  their  contact  with  the  living  parts,  and  what  is 
progressive  throughout  the  entire  second  of  time  is  physiologically  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Magendle  kills  **  the  most 
vigorous  dogs'*  by  applying  to  the  fauces  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  '*  after  two  or  three  hurried  inspirations."  Pereira  says  that  he 
*'  once  caused  the  instantaneous  death  of  a  rabbit  by  applying  its  nose 
to  a  receiver  filled  with  the  vapor  of  the  pure  acid.  The  animal  was 
killed  without  the  least  struggle.' '  And  so  did  M agendie.  Pereira  adds, 
that  in  cases  of  this  nature,  **  the  rapid  action  of  the  poisons  seems 
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almost  incompadbla  with  the  idea  of  their  absoiption." — Perera's 
MaL  Med,f  p.  27,  242.  The  experiments  by  Stilline  and  Van  Deen 
settle  the  question  as  to  absorption  (§  494).  Consider  ^the  action  of 
opium.  Apply  it  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  and  the  local 
impression  is  such  that  it  immediately  arrests  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments. Apply  it  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  it  instantly  lessens 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  &c.  Now  combine 
these  phenomena,  when  opium  exerts  its  direct  action  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  indirectly  upon  ue  heart,  capillary  system,  &c.,  and  consider 
the  natural  relations  between  the  stomach  and  nervous  centres.  Take 
a  substantial,  physical  fact,  as  supplied  by  the  advocates  of  absorption. 
Thus: 

*'  It  is  veiT  singular,"  says  Sigmond, ''  that  a  pill  of  opium,  admin- 
istered by  the  stomach  at  night,  will  be  vomit^  up  in  the  morning, 
afier  having  produced  its  narcotic  effect.  This  is  an  observation  whidi 
V  an  Swieten  originally  made." — Siomond's  Leduree,  &c 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  which  I  have  propounded  clears  up  the 
obscurity,  and  admits  of  the  only  explanation  (§  512,  b). 

*'  I  am  acquainted  with  a  physiciafk  in  London,"  says  Sinnond, 
**  who,  on  taking  opium,  although  in  a  very  minute  quantity,  will  have 
over  the  surface  of  the  bodv  a  scarlet  efflorescence"  (§  891,  e). — Ibid, 

Is  not  this  phenomenon  due  to  the  same  principle  as  that  which  is 
concerned  when  indigestible  food  occasions  analogous  eruptions,  or 
when  they  spring  up,  as  in  infancy  especially,  fix>m  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal derangements,  or  when  the  blotches  of  a  surfeit  vanish  during  the 
operation  of  an  emetic,  or  as  croup  disappears  under  the  same  influ- 
ence? Turn  to  the  experiments  of  Philip,  Alston,  Hall,  Stilling, 
Buniva,  Van  Deen,  Kreimer,  Procter,  Girtanner,  Johnson,  &c.,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  confirm  my  conclusion  (§  399,  483,  Exp.  21, 484, 
485,  826  &).• 

The  following  are  other  facts  which  demonstrate  the  local  operation 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and  the  dependence  of  their  constitu- 
tional effects  upon  the  laws  of  svmpathy.    Thus  : 

''  An  imponderable  quantity  of  atropia,"  says  Pereira,  "  is  sufficient, 
when  applied  to  the  eye,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil." 

Now  consider  the  effect  of  this  '*  imponderable  quantity"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  analogous  effect  of  imponderable  light  (§514,  k),  and 
the  modoB  operandi  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  that 
of  the  former.  The  cases  are  remarkably  parallel,  and  the  more  in- 
teresting ss  showing  the  transmission  of  influences  through  sympa&et- 

*  In  oonnection  with  what  I  have  incidentally  said  in  a  former  section  of  die  adnmtft* 

fes  of  opium  in  the  cerebral  oongestion  which  u  indneed  hv  tiie  intemperate  use  of  aloo- 
olic  liquors,  and  which  oonstitates  a  prominent  part  of  deliriom  a  pota  ($  891,  r\  I  may 
say  that  we  witneM  here,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  irritability  of  the  aervoos  tissaea 
is  relieved,  and  the  snbsidence  of  disease  as  a  oonseqaencei  not  onlr  the  special  modifl- 
cation  of  irritability,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  caose,  W  also  the  special 
adaptation  as  a  remedial  agent  of  what  is  morbific  in  cerebral  congestions  as  indnoed  by 
any  other  canse  ($  150, 151,  191,  650,  669,  686  b), 

But,  althoagh  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  aid  as  greatly  in  the  treatment  of  dia- 
ease,  we  may  not  proceed  upon  this  consideration  alone,  as  is  commonly  done,  more  em- 
pyrically,  in  delirium  a  potn.  Opium  rarely  fafls  of  being  pernicious,  in  that  affection,  if 
there  be  much  gastric  or  hepatic  derangement,  until  this  condition  be  more  or  less  orer- 
come.  It  is  always  useful  to  premise  a  cathartic,  of  which  calomel  should  generally  form 
a  component  part;  and,  in  many  cases,  bloodletting  is  an  indispensable  remedy.  But 
here,  again,  the  exact  pathology,  and  tiie  complications  of  the  disease,  should  be  well  aa- 
oertained,  or  bloodletting  may  prare  as  pernicious  in  some,  as  opium  does  in  others. 

There  are  also  certain  states  of  the  brain  attendant  on  maniaos  in  which  opium  ii  ben- 
efkdal }  but  we  mnat  be'sore  of  the  tight,  or  we  shiU  be  fure  to  go  wrong. 

Uu 
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ic  sensibility  as  pronounced  in  an  expanded  nerre  and  as  implanted 
in  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  or  in  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  and  therefore 
throu^  different  sensitive  nerves,  while  in  all  the  cases,  the  motor  nerve, 
and  the  part  which  is  impressed  by  the  nervous  power,  are  exactly 
the  same  (§  233}).  It  is  also  worthy  of  reiinark,  as  exemplifying  the 
modification  of  the  nervous  power  by  preternatural  asents,  that  the 
motion  of  the  iris  is  very  different  under  the  different  influences  of  the 
remote  causes  (§  74  a,  188^  d^  514, 1). 

'*  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,"  says  Sigmond,  '*  that  the  ^^licatioii 
of  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna  to  the  eye  was  not  applied  to  any  prac- 
tical purpose  until  a  gentleman  by  accident  applied  a  piece  of  the 
herb  to  his  eye,  when  (£e  effect  remained  for  three  weeks.** 

He  states,  also,  that  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils  may  be  produced  hj 
only  approximating  the  leaves  of  hyoscyamus  or  bellaaonna  to  the 
eves.  This  is  a  closer  parallel  with  the  effect  of  light  than  the  prece- 
ding statement  by  Pereira. 

Observe  how  many  individuals  are  liable  to  violent  erysipelatous 
inflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  from  approachitig 
only  within  a  few  yards  of  several  species  of  rhus ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  many  are  entirely  insusceptible  of  its  action,  as  many  are  of 
the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  (§  585,  b). 

Here,  again,  is  another  fact,  coincident  with  the  foregoing,  and  which 
also  elegantly  illustrates  the  different  natural  modifications  of  the  or- 
ganic properties ;  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  continuous  tissue 
(§  133,  &c.).  ''As  an  enema,"  says  Sigmond  (I  quote  firom  the  advo- 
cates of  absorption),  "  hyoscyamus,  in  any  quantity,  cannot  be  given." 
Authorities  are  quoted  to  show  that  it  then  produces  delirium,  and 
even  apoplectic  symptoms,  in  doses  that  are  inoffensive  when  admin* 
istered  by  the  stomach. 

The  snuff  which  regales  the  nose,  and  the  tobacco  which  equally 
delights  the  mouth,  are  violent  poisons  to  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  ; 
and  the  constitutional  results  harmonize  with  the  local  effects  in  either 
case  (§  133,  &c.,  150, 151).  Again,  if  remedial  or  poisonous  substan- 
ces act  by  absorption,  why  is  tobacco  smoke  so  innoxious  when  inhaled 
by  the  lungs,  and  yet  so  deleterious  when  swallowed,  or  when  con- 
veyed into  the  rectum  1  Most  remedial  agents,  indeed,  produce  con- 
stitutional effects  according  to  the  natural  vital  modifications  not  only 
of  the  mucous,  and  other  tissues  of  different  parts,  but  of  one  contin- 
uous tissue,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  fauces,  ossoph- 
agu8>  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  larynx,  tradiea,  and  lungs. 
Where  would  philosophy  be ;  where  our  interpretation  of  these  vari- 
ous consequences,  if  we  followed  the  chemist  in  his  physical  views  of 
life  ?  What  would  tobacco  affect  in  such  a  case  1  Would  it  nauseate 
by  affecting  chemical  afiinity,  or  cohesion,  or  elasticity,  or  would  the 
nose  or  the  mouth  enjoy  through  any  such  properties  of  matter,— K>r 
would  ^vanism  help  our  understanding  ?  Is  it  through  any  such 
properties  that  we  feel  the  smart  when  the  fire  bums?-  Does  not 
Pereira  supply  an  important  fact  against  his  general  doctrine  of  op- 
eration by  absorption  when  he  defends  a  moderate  practice  of  opium 
smoking, — especially  as  the  whole  volume  of  smoke  is  drawn  into  the 
lungs  ? — {Mat.  Med,,  p.  1293.)  Shall  we  not  rather  look  to  what  is 
known  of  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  in  the  mucous  tissue 
of  different  organs  ?     If  opium  offend  the  stomach,  the  principle  is  the 
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same  as  when  urine  excoriates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lunss, 
and  thus  produces  the  most  violent  constitutional  effects.  But  die 
distinguished  author  above  quoted  shall  lay  down  our  principle  him- 
self.    Thus : 

•'  Sir  B.  Brodie,"  he  says, "  found  that  an  inftision  of  tobacco,  thrown 
into  the  rectum,  paralyzed  the  heart,  and  caused  death  in  a  few  min- 
utes. But  if  the  head  of  the  animal  be  previously  removed,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  kept  up,  the  heart  remains  unaTOcted ;  proving  that 
tobacco  disorders  this  organ  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem only**  (§  484,  b).—Bid.,  p.  869. 

Should  we  not  rather  say,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  in  its 
connection  with  the  spinal  marrow,  while  other  parts  may  be  sympa- 
thetically affected  through  the  spinal  marrow,  or  even  the  ganglioni6 
system  alone.  And  now  contrast  with  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of 
tobacco  and  opium,  the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  hyos- 
cyamus  produces  vertigo,  tremors,  laborious  respiration,  &;c. ;  and 
that  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drop,  or  in  vapor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  coincident  relations  of  its  virtues  to  the  naturally  modi- 
fied organic  properties  of  various  parts,  is  instantly  fatal,  whether  ap- 
plied to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  stomach,  or  lungs. 
And  so  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica.  If  absorption  be  good 
in  some  of  the  cases,  it  should  be  equally  so  in  the  others.  Consider, 
too,  how  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  reduces  the  susceptibility  of  the 
stomach  to  the  influence  of  each  one,  respectively,  and  not  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  how  the  constitutional  effects  go  on,  pari  passu,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  local  effects.  And  consider,  also,  how  music  assuages  suffer- 
ing, or  the  expectation  of  the  dentist  relieves  toothache.  And  why, 
according  to  tne  doctrine  of  absorption,  should  not  medicines  produce 
&e  same  constitutional  effects  when  injected  into  the  bladder,  as  when 
administered  by  the  stomach  1  Are  you  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  certain  substances  produce  their  constitutional  effects,  when 
ffl>plied  to  the  skin,  as  mercury  and  tobacco,  for  example  1  Consider 
the  foregoing  case  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  or  how  an  issue  relieves  deep- 
seated  inflammation  ;  or,  again,  how  belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus,  when 
applied  to  the  lids  oiF  the  eyes,  as  when  to  the  stomach,  produces  dil  • 
atation  of  the  pupils. 

Again,  let  us  observe  the  constitutional  effects  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, when  administered  in  small  and  repeated  doses.  Th}6  substance 
possesses,  in  a  general  sense,  the  power  of  lessening  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach  (in  relation  to  its  own  virtues),  where  the  doses  are  small 
at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  From  this  principle,  indeed,  results 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  doses'  as  far  as  chey  may  be  borne 
without  nausea,  for  the  purpose  of  maintainii^  the  same  influence 
upon  disease  as  is  exerted  by  the  first  and  smaller  doses.  In  this 
way,  in  certain  affections,  as  in  croup  and  rheumatism,  we  may  some- 
times rapidly  increase  the  doses  from  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  although  the  first  dose  shall  have  actually  produced  vomitinjf,* 
while  the  two  grains  are  borne  without  nausea.  It  is  also  certain 
that  this  progressive  increase  of  the  remedy,  as  far  as  may  be  admit- 
ted by  the  stomach,  is  indispensable  to  the  fiill  influence  upon  disease 
which  was  exerted  by  the  smaller  doses  before  the  remedy  had  sub- 
dued the  irritability  of  the  stomach. 

Now  were  the  physical,  and  not  the  physiological,  doctrine  true, 
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there  sboald  be  no  necessity  for  this  regular  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  doses.  The  nearer,  indeed,  each  dose  approaches  the  point  of 
nausea,  so  will  the  general  arterial  excitement,  and  local  inflanuna- 
tions,  bo  held  in  subjection ;  from  which  it  is  plably  manifest  that  the 
remote  effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  iimuence  produced  upon 
,  the  stomach.  And  so  of  opiumt  and  all  the  narcotics,  and,  indeed,  of 
various  other  agents  which  are  freely  assumed  to  operate  through  the 
circulation. 

But  again,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  obtain  an  exactly  opposite  ae- 
ries of  results  from  tartarized  antimony ;  by  which  we  proTe  our  prw- 
oaition  by  the  converse  of  the  foregoing  phenomena.  We  may  begin 
the  treatment  by  one  eighth  of  a  grain  without  producing  nausea ;  but 
in  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  a  repetition  of  the  same  dose  nauseates 
the  stomach,  and  prostrates  the  whole  system.  Again,  at  the  same 
interval,  we  repeat  the  same  dose,  and  vomiting  ensues,  accompanied 
by  still  greater  constitutional  effects.  We  then  reduce  the  quanti^ 
to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain,  and  again  we  have  nausea  and  vomiting,  with 
still  greater  constitutional  results.  We  go  on  to  reduce  the  dose  in 
this  manner,  and,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  adults,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  diminish  the  quantity  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain  to  avoid  pro- 
tracted nausea,  and  a  general  prostration  of  the  system.  Here,  then, 
the  remedy  not  only  continues  to  nauseate  the  stomach  in  greatiy  di- 
minished doses,  but,  as  in  the  opposite  case,  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
between  its  impression  on  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  its  con- 
stitutional influences  and  its  special  effects  on  diseased  remote  organs. 
However  the  dose  may  be  diminished,  so  long  as  it  impresses  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  stomach,  it  breaks  down  the  general  arterial  excite- 
ment, and  often  overthrows  inflammation  just  as  fully,  and  rapidly,  as 
when  two  grains  are  administered  with  a  similar  effect  upon  the  stom- 
ach. Nor  is  this  all  which  antimony  opposes  to  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
sorption ;  since  in  the  cases  first  supposed,  when  it  finally  produces 
nausea  after  repeated  and  gradually-mcreased  doses,  it  does  not  re- 
duce the  irritabilitv  of  the  stomach  after  that  dose,  as  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  remedy,  and  when  it  did  not  produce  nausea.  On  the 
contrary,  the  gastric  irritability  is  now  brought  up  to  a  full  relation  to 
the  remedy  in  that  last  dose,  where  it  either  remains  permanently  for 
some  time,  or  is  quite  as  apt  to  increase  in  susceptibility  to  the  anti- 
monial  influence,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  diminish  the  next  fol- 
lowing dose  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting. 
In  the  mean  tiiae,  the  effects  on  the  constitution,  and  on  remote  die* 
ease,  are  exactly  conformable  to  the  amount  of  influence  upon  the 
stomach. 

904,  c.  Pereira  has  rendered  our  best  standard  work  on  Materia 
Medica  liable  to  the  o\sjection  which  I  am  now  considering,  as  he  has, 
also,  to  that  of  reasoning  from  the  effects  of  remedies  on  man  in  health, 
and  even  upon  the  naturally  modified  constitution  of  ftnimftk  and 
plants,  to  the  altered  susceptibilities  of  man  as  they  exist  in  disease. 
Of  tartar  emetic,  he  says,  we  do  not  know  "  the  mode  in  which  it  pro- 
duces its  curative  effect"    And  again, 

"  Shall  we  deny  the  efficacy  of  bloodletting  in  inflammation,  of  mer- 
cury in  syphilis,  of  cinchona  in  intermittents,  and  of  a  host  of  other 
remedies,  simply  because  we  cannot  account  for  their  beneficial  ef- 
fects 1    The  tact  is,"  he  continues,  "  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
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knowledge,  we  cannot  explain  the  fkodus  medendi  of  a  large  number 
of  our  best  and  most  certain  remedial  agents/'*-(PEEEiRA's  Mat,  Med.^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  417.     1839.) 

This  supposed  ignorance  is  mostly  predicated  of  the  fiiilure  of  de- 
tecting the  medicines  in  the  circulation ;  but  will  it  apply  to  such  ob* 
servers  as  explain  their  modus  operandi  on  other  pnnciples,  and  in 
conformity  with  well-established  facts  1  If  *'  bloodletting  be  eiEca- 
cious  in  inflammation,  mercury  in  syphilis,"  &c.,  they  are  so  through 
great  and  immutable  laws ;  and  shall  we  rest  in  ignorance  of  thoser 
laws  because  we  cannot  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  ?  Is  it  not 
this  very  common  representation  of  the  topics  before  us,  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  living  beings,  which  has  led  to  so  general  a  disregard 
of  the  great  principles  in  medicine,  and  to  the  revival  of  the  exploded 
creeds  of  the  iatro-chemical  and  iatro-mechanical  philosophers  1  Or 
is  it  any  argument  against  the  interpretation  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  organic  beinp,  of  their  modifications  in  disease,  ot  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  remedial  agents,  as  set  forth  by  one  inquirer,  that  fifty  differ- 
ent and  conflicting  systems  have  been  projected  by  others  !  Such, 
indeed,  must  be  the  position  of  every  disputed  topic  when  universal 
truth  shall  ultimately  ^rev^i  Th<i  argnmeiit,  therefore,  however 
common,  is  necessarilv  tallacious. 

There  is  no  objection  to  admitting  that  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  find  their  way^  very  scantily,  into  the  circulation,  excepting  as 
it  regards  the  matter  of  fact,  and  a  respect  for  those  principles  which 
nature  has  ordained  for  their  exclusion  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  in- 
sress  in  injurious  quantities.  No  conclusions^  as  I  have  shown,  can 
be  formed  from  the  effects  of  injections  into  the  circulation ;  which 
are  the  rudest  fbcts  in  relation  to  a  topic  of  this  nature.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  merest  assumption  to  a£mn  that  the  minute  proportions 
of  medicines,  which  may  steal  their  way  through  the  well-guarded 
portals  of  the  organism,  produce  those  remarkable  results  which  we 
witness  after  their  administration  by  the  stomach ;  while  we  are  met 
at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiiy  by  die  clearest  interpretation  of  their 
modus  operandi  in  the  perfectly  demonstrable  laws  of  sympathy,  in  a 
stupendous  display  of  the  operations  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  nat- 
und  conditions  of  the  body,  and  as  modified  by  a  vast  variety  of  ex- 
periments, and  by  the  morbid  processes  that  are  perpetually  before  us. 

904>  d.  Again,  take  the  grand  characteristics  of  uie  cindbonas,  arse- 
nic, calomel,  and  the  whole  group  of  agents  for  intermittent  diseases. 
Of  cinchona,  Pereira  says  (after  having  expounded  its  operation  as  a 
tonic  through  the  process  of  absorption),  that  in  intermittent  diseases 
its  "  methodus  medendi  is  quite  inexplicable.'' — {Hid,,  vol.  ii.,p,  1002^ 
1006.  1840.)  But,  is  not  itd  mode  of  operation  just  as  intelligible  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other  1  Does  not  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
where  common  results  ore  concerned  in  any  integral  part,  enforce  the 
belief  that  the  same  laws  are  concerned  in  both  cases ;  and  do  not  all 
the  relative  facts  in  physiology,  all  that  is  known  of  the  properties  of 
life,  and  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  vital  stimuli  of  any  denomina- 
tion, proclaitn  the  fhct,  that  nature  is  just  as  consistent  in  this  in- 
stance, as  she  is  in  the  simple  principles  which  detemune  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinity,  of  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion, of  repulsion,  &c.,  or,  in  more  sensible  physics,  of  electricity,  of 
light,  of  magnetism,  &c.t    If  we  refer,  as  does  Pereira,  to  the  effects 
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of  cinchona  as  a  tonic,  upon  the  healthy  system,  we  most  explain  the 
tnethodus  operandi  before  we  can  apply  it  in  the  least  to  any  parallel 
effects  upon  morbid  and  enfeebled  states  of  the  system.  But  we  may 
not  speak  of  **  augmentation  of  cohesion  of  the  organic  mass/'  &c. 
(§  890,  890^). — Ibid,,  p.  1002.  These  are  only  effects  of  an  antece- 
dent operation,  in  which  the  whole  moduM  operandi  consists  (§  842). 
But  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  effects  in  the  perfect  or- 
ganism being  just  as  obscure  as  m  diseased  states,  we  start  with  our 
mterpretation  of  its  modms  operandi  in  intermittents,  just  as  we  do  of 
the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  fullest  effects  in  health ;  or 
raises  the  vigor  of  the  stomach,  sharpens  the  appetite,  and  braces  up 
the  animal  man,  in  dyspeptic  affections. 

Now  the  mode  in  whicn  cinchona  accomplishes  these  last  results  is 
no  more  obvious  than  its  action  as  a  febrinige.  One  must  certainly 
be  as  plain  as  the  other,  since  the  essential  influences  and  changes 
are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  living  parts,  which  are 
governed  by  simple  and  immutable  laws.  To  explain  the  operation 
of  a  given  cause  upon  two  principles  where  the  results  are  of  the 
same  genus,  and  nearly  of  the  same  species,  would  be  to  disjoint  na- 
ture completely,  and  to  render  her  a  aeformity. 

With  tnis  fundamental  principle,  we  move  forward  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  effects  of  cinchona  when  it  exasperates  or  produces  dis- 
ease ;  and  so  of  other  morbific  agents.  All  the  results,  as  they  vary 
from  those  which  follow  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life,  depend  upon  the 
mutability  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions.  Upon  these,  mor- 
bific causes,  like  the  natural  vital  stimuli,  make  their  whole  impres- 
sion ;  but  they  gp  farther  in  that  impression  than  the  natural  stimuli 
of  life.  That  is  to  say,  they  make  their  impression  so  profoundly, 
and  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  attributes,  as  to  alter  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  org^ic  properties  and  actions ;  and  this  alteration  consti- 
tutes disease.  All  that  follows  are  but  mere  **  sequelce."  Remedial 
agents,  as  we  have  seen,  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing ;  and 
wen  direct  in  action,  they  operate  upon  the  same  principle.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  they  produce  disease  in  the  healthy  or- 
ganism ;  and  when  they  contribute  to  the  cure  of  disease,  it  is  in  vir- 
tue of  that  morbific  action  which  they  exert  on  healthy  parts.  They 
are  a  class  of  morbific  aeents,  however,  which  produce  only  such  dis- 
eases, in  health  (if  not  administered  in  great  excess),  as  are  of  a  tran- 
sient nature ;  and  when,  therefore,  administered  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, they  induce  a  morbid  state  more  favorable  than  the  pre-existing 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  morbid  organic  properties  and  actions  to 
return  to  their  healthy  standard. 

Thus  we  get  at  a  common  principle  of  the  tnethodus  operandi  of  cin- 
chona as  a  tonicj  as  B,febri/iige,  and  as  a  morbific  agent;  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  other  remedies  which  possess  absolute  reme- 
dial virtues.  This  philosophy  enables  us  at  once  to  understand  how 
arsenic,  cobweb,  opium,  alcohol,  moral  emotions,  and  almost  every 
thing  else,  are,  like  cinchona,  more  or  less  curative  of  intermittent 
fevers ;  and  though  the  alterations  which  are  directly  instituted  by 
these  various  agents  are  unlike  in  all  the  instances,  and  correspond 
widi  the  peculiar  virtues  of  each  agent,  each  one  induces  such  chan- 
ges in  the  organic  properties  as  enable  them  to  take  on  their  natural 
tendency  towieird  a  state  of  health, — some  being  more  conducive  than 
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i  Others,  and  either  liable  to  exasperate  the  disease.   We  thus  see,  also, 

[  how  it  is  that  our  remedies  must  be  well  adapted  to  the  existing  pa- 

f  thology,  or  they  will  prove  morbific ;  since  their  operation  is  as  well 

\  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  morbid  conditions  as  by  the  virtues  of 

(  the  remedies  (§  79,  150,  &c.,  857,  890^  d,  892  d).    We  must  look 

)  for  the  reason  of  this  ready  subversion  of  intermittent  fever  to  solid- 

ism  and  vitalism.  We  must  regard  nature  in  her  recuperative  efforts, 
as  strongly  pronounced  during  the  periods  of  intermission,  and  thus 
learn  from  her  that  the  morbid  properties  of  life  may  require  but  a 
slight  impression  to  establish  an  unintermitting  tendency  toward  a 
state  of  health  (§  177-182,  557  a,  756  a,  775). 

That  there  if  a  methodw  operandi,  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  is  too 
certain  to  be  questioned ;  and  such  beinff  the  fact,  it  is  quite  a  becom- 
ing occupation  for  the  human  mind  to  mterrogate  its  nature ;  or  aa 
Bacon  has  it,  '*  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  and  the  glory 
of  man  to  find  it  out"  (§  892,  h). 

905,  a,  I  will  now  present  a  comprehensive  example  which  illus- 
trates the  foregoing  doctrines.  A  seton,  passed  through  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  removes  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  In  this  instance,  nothing 
can  possibly  enter  the  circulation,  but  the  whole  influence  of  the  se- 
ton upon  the  eyes  must  be  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  By  tracing  out  all  the  eflects  of  which  this  seton  is 
capable,  we  may  show  that  it  involves  all  the  principles  which  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  disease  and  its  cure  (§  63-81). 

In  the  first  place,  the  seton  establisheis  an  inflammation  in  the  part 
of  the  skin  in  which  it  is  inserted.  Here  we  have  the  whole  inter- 
pretation of  morbific  agents  in  producing  their  primary  diseases. 
Like  the  seton,  all  others  act  upon  the  irritability  of  parts,  to  which 
the^  are  applied,  alter  its  nature,  and  involve  the  other  organic  prop- 
erties in  corresponding  changes,  when  a  change  of  function  ensues  as 
a  consequence ;  and  then  may  follow  a  variety  of  physical  results. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  seton  in  its  curative  aspect,  as  it  relates  to 
the  ophthalmic  inflamma*tion.  The  morbid  state  of  the  skin  operates 
as  a  peculiar  stimulus,  the  result  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis,  where  it  develops  and  modifies  the  nervous  power, 
which  is  then  reflected  upon  vanous  parts.  But  the  intensity  of  the 
nervous  power,  thus  developed,  is  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  organic 
properties  of  any  part  excepting  the  susceptible  ones  which  conduct 
the  inflammatory  afiection  of  the  eyes  through  their  instruments  of 
action,  and  therefore  no  sympathetic  disease  is  produced.  But  irri- 
tability being  pretematurally  susceptible  in  the  inflamed  eyes,  the 
nervous  power  operates  with  effect  upon  it,  and  alters  the  nature  of 
that  and  odier  properties  so  as  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  nat- 
ural state ;  and  thus  the  inflammation  subsides  (§  150, 151). 

We  will  next  see  how  this  seton  may  become  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thetic diseases  in  remote  parts,  and  we  shall  then,  also,  have  the^^hole 
of  the  principle  which  is  ever  concerned  in  the  development  of  sec- 
ondary diseases ;  and  we  shall  see,  too,  that  the  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  concerns  the  curative  effects  of  remedies  when 
they  operate  upon  remote  parts  through  the  medium  of  another  part; 
as  in  the  curative  effect  of  the  seton  upon  the  inflamed  eyes. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  the  seton  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
neck  after  it  has  accomplished  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  till,  finally,  it  ex- 
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cites  a  severe  deme  of  inflaminatkm  in  tbe  sonounding  skin.  By- 
apd-by«  we  find  the  patient  beginning  to  lose  his  appetite,  the  tongue 
coats  up,  and  other  marks  of  a  diseesed  stale  of  the  stomach  se(  in. 
This  organ,  therefi>De«  hae  become  inTolved  in  disease  in  consequence 
of  the  neglected  and  irritative  stete  of  the  seCoo.  Still,  however,  the 
mischief  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and  the  eves,  which  had  been  relieved 
by  the  seton,  again  become  inflamed*  The  seton  has  been  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  this  round  of  phenomena ;  and  since  nothing  can  have 
been  introduced  into  the  circulation,  from  beginning  to  ei^,  we  mua( 
look  to  the  nervous  influence  for  the  remote  dsvelopments  of  disease, 
as  in  the  former  case  for  the  curative  results  (§  614,  A).  The  seton, 
after  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  had  taken  on  a  higher  and  modified  state 
of  inflammatory  action,  and  il^  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  covd 
such  influences  as  developed  the  nervous  power  in  greater  intensity 
and  a  more  morbific  condition.  This  state  of  the  nervous  power,  be- 
ing reflected  abroad,  fell  with  greater  force  upon  the  stomach  than  on 
ot£er  parts,  from  its  peculiar  susceptibilities,  and  its  dose  natural  re- 
lations with  the  skin  and  cerebral  system  (§  233}).  The  stomach  has 
also  the  eyes  much  under  its  control,  and  die  eyes  are  now  particular** 
ly  liable  to  be  injuriously  afiected  hj  sympathies  propagated  from  the 
stomach  on  account  of  their  recent  mflammation,  which  left  them  in  a 
more  than  usually  susceptible  state.  The  stomach,  therefi>re,  in  trana* 
mitting  its  morbid  impressions  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  oo-operates 
with  those  from  the  seton  in  increasing  the  nervous  influence ;  which, 
beine  determined  with  a  morbific  eflbct  upon  the  eyes,  produces  the 
'  ophthalmic  inflammation* 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  natural  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  life  to  return  from  diseased  to  their  healthy  states.  The 
seton,  as  we  have  seop,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  new  developments 
of  disease  m  the  stomach  and  eyes,  and  these  effects  are  maintained 
by  keeping  up  the  irritative  inflammation  of  the  skin.  If,  therefore, 
we  withdraw  the  mechanical  irritant  from  the  skin,  the  inflammation 
of  the  part  will  subside  spontaneously ;  and  having  thus  removed  the 
exciting  cause  of  disease  in  the  stomach  and  eyes«  these  parfa^  also, 
return  spontaneously  to  their  healthy  states.  Thus  it  is,  also,  that  the 
irritation  of  setons,  issues,  blisters,  &c,  when  applied  over  the  ioints, 
&c.,  for  the  removal  of  inflammatton  of  the  ligaments  or  other  tissues, 
may,  afler  having  greatly  fulfilled  their  purpose,  ultimately  keep  up  a 
degree  of  the  disease,  or  increase  its  intensity.  But,  if  the  skin  be  now 
healed,  the  disease  will  subside  spontaneously, — the  very  healing  of 
the  skin  reflecting  salutary  influences.  This  is  often  verified  by  the 
effects  of  remedies  when  administered  internally ;  disease  being  ulti- 
mately aggravated  by  the  means  which  were  at  first  curative,  bat 
again  yielding  with  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  remedy  is  discontinued. 
In  all  the  cases,  the  ultimate  subsidence  of  the  aggravated  conditions 
of  disease  is  owing  to  the  artificial  modifications  of  their  pathological 
cause.  This  recuperative  law  lies  at  the  fo^ndatioii  of  tnerapeutica, 
and  it  shows  us  that  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  treatment  of  die- 
eases  is  to  remove  their  exciting  causes;  when  nature  may  require 
no  other  assistance  fix>m  art. 

The  only  remaining  consideration  to  complete  the  essential  philoe* 
ophy  of  the  operation  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  relates  to  the 
direct  action  of  remedies  in  curing  diseases  of  parts  to  which  they 
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may  be  applied,  if  an  emollient  poultioe,  as  it  is  called^  or  opium, 
or  leeches,  &c.,  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  skin,  they  may  hasten  the 
subfiidence  of  the  inflammation.  This  is  done  by  their  direct  altera* 
dve  action  upon  the  diseased  properties  of  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of 
morbiflc  agents ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  subsidence  of  the  primary 
«fiectioD  may  be  diat  of  the  sympathetic  diseases.  But,  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  may  be  also  hastened  in  their  decline  by  the  direct 
Implication  of  remedies  to  the  sympathizing  parts ;  or,  we  may  con- 
tribute to  the  cure  of  the  whole  by  addressing  remedies  directly  to 
one  of  the  organs  which  has  been  sympathetically  involyed,  as  to  the 
stomach  in  the  foregoing  case ;  or,  die  s^pathetic  affections  may  go 
on  independently  of  the  cure  of  the  primary  disease,  and  require  a 
distinct  treatment ;  or,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cure  them  first,  before 
the  primary  disease  can  be  removed.  The  diseased  state  of  the  stem* 
ach,  for  example,  in  the  foregoing  case,  may,  in  its  turn,  establish  a 
morbid  symps^etic  influence  over  the  seton,  and  thus  complicate  the 
principle  as  to  exciting  causes,  and  institute  a  mixed  condition  of 
sympathetic  influences.  This,  in  fact,  is  more  or  less  the  case,  in 
most  diseases,  afier  the  morbid  state  is  propagated  from  the  primary 
seat  In  the  example  now  stated,  all  the  diseased  parts  act  and  react 
upon  each  other,  each  becoming  a  point  of  departure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  morbific  nervous  influence,  and  each  afiection,  therefore, 
contributing  to  maintain  and  aggravate  the  others.  Other  organs  join 
in,  though  perhaps  not  essentially  disturbed,  and  take  their  part  in  the 
'  disease,  according  to  their  des^rees  of  affection,  and  more  or  less,  also, 

'  according  to  their  relative  vital  importance  and  constitutional  rela-* 

tions;  while  the  great  movement  of  diseased  action  may  be  variously 
I  influenced  by  the  contingencies  which  grow  out  of  constitution,  tem- 

perament, age«  habits,  external  influences,  &c.  (§  512,  &;c.). 
I  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  curative  process  begins,  wheth- 

er instituted  by  nature  or  by  art,  the  whole  organic  system  may  con- 
cur in  the  salutary  change  which  is  started  at  a  single  point  (§  143,  c, 
I  and  references  there). 

905,  b.  The  vast  advantages  which  are  every  where  arising  from 
warm'  poultices,  and  warm  fomentations,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  phy)-. 
sician  and  the  surgeon,  lead  me  to  advert  still  farther  to  the  philoso- 
phy which  ooncema  their  effects,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  not  only 
I  to  their  more  frequent  substitution  for  powerful  agents,  or  for  the  sur- 

I  geon's  knife,  and,  therefore,  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  recupera- 

I  tive  law,  and  a  greater  reliance  upon  Nature  herself,  but  that  it  may 

I  contribute  light  upon  the  fundamental  cause  of  disease,  and  the  reme- 

I  dial  action  of  all  uiings  else. 

t  In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  of  the  foundation  of  disease  in  common 

I  physiological  principles,  and  of  the  near  approximation,  in  their  path- 

ological states,  of  all  the  varieties  and  modifications  of  inflammation, 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  variously  and  specifically  stated  of 
the  common  mode  of  action  which  obtains  with  aU  eflicient  remedies, 
from  the  vesicant  to  the  sedative,  it  is  evident  that  the  remedial  action 
of  poultices,  and  hot  fomentations,  falls  under  the  universal  philoso- 
phy. From  blisters  and  irritating  cathartics  we  readily  pass  along  an 
intermediate  series  of  analogies  that  are  represented  by  other  agents 
till  we  arrive  at  tonics  and  stimulants.  In  a  former  section  I  was 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  show,  through  the  operation  of  these  last 
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agents,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  distinction  which  has 
been  made  of  inflammation  into  active  and  passive,  or  sthenic  and 
asthenic,  conditions  (§  733^)  752-756).    The  example  supplied  bj 
erysipelas,  in  which  blisters  and  leeches  may  afford  relief,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  inflamed  surface,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  is  onlj 
another  impressive  evidence  of  the  close  approximation  of  the  various 
pathological  states  of  inflammation ;  and  the  variety  in  the  remedial 
virtues  of  the  curative  agents  which  have  now  passed  under  review 
go  to  prove  that  they  operate  merely  by  inducing  conditions  of  dis- 
ease more  favorable  to  the  recuperative  process.     Loss  of  blood  pro- 
duces one  kind  of  change,  cathartics  anotner,  tonics  another,  vesicants 
another,  and  so  on ;  but  each  one  induces  a  chanee  fi:om  which  die 
morbid  properties  are  capable  of  passing  to  their  natural  state  (§ 
892},  by    These  principles  enable  us  to  understand  how  a  great  va- 
riety of  physical  and  moral  causes  will  often  succeed  in  removing 
some  particular  malady,  as  one  or  another  may  be  brought  into  action 
at  its  different  pathological  phases,  as  in  intermittent  fever;  and  rec- 
oncile, also,  those  embarrassing  contrasts  which  have  led  to  many  er- 
rors in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  as  when  tonics  and  stimulants  re- 
move inflammation,  or  when  patients  equally  survive  the  treatment 
of  gastro-enterids  by  capsicum  or  lobelia,  as  practiced  by  the  bold 
and  unprincipled  empiric.    A  more  violent  inflammation  may  be  the 
temporary  consequence ;  but  it  differs  from  the  original  in  being  mod- 
ified by  the  peculiar  morbific  virtues  of  capsicum  or  lobelia,  and  in 
which  modifications  the  diseased  properties  are  sometimes  capable  of 
'exerting  their  recuperative  energy. 

This  conducts  me  to  a  more  circumstantial  exposition  of  the  reme- 
dial action  of  local  sedatives,  especially  of  those  for  which  this  sec> 
tion  was  designed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  on  looking  at  the 
group  of  loc€U  sedativeSf  as  arranged  in  my  Materia  Medica,  we  find 
unseed,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices,  holding  the  very  first  rank, 
while  sedatives  of  the  most  active  virtues,  such  as  stramonium,  aco- 
nite, belladonna,  cicuta,  cyanide  of  potassium,  morphia,  opium,  hen- 
bane, &c.,  follow  the  poultices  and  hot  fomentations  as  inferior  reme- 
dies. 

But  this  arrangement,  like  that  of  all  other  groups,  is  founded  upon 
the  supposed  relative  usefulness  of  the  severu  agents  in  fulfilling  the 
objects  of  each  group,  respectively.  Since,  therefore,  emollient  poul- 
tices and  warm  fomentations  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  and 
aro  far  more  generally  applicable  in  practice  than  all  the  rest,  as  local 
sedatives,  they  should  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  of  their  virtues  is  immensely  less  than  that  of  the 
other  substances  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  the  effect  of  all,  how- 
ever, to  lessen  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  thereby  to  moderate  or 
subdue  inflammatory  action.  But  many  of  the  local  sedatives  go  far- 
ther than  this.  They  also  affect  irritability  and  sensibility,  especially 
the  former  property,  in  their  existing  nature  or  kind,  and,  of  course, 
induce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  kind  of  action.  Now,  it  is  this 
alteration  in  kind,  beyond  the  mere  sedative  effect,  which  makes  up 
the  differences  between,  the  various  agents  of  the  group  of  local  seda- 
tives. Poultices  and  warm  fomentations  produce  the  leajst  of  this 
change  in  kind ;  their  effect  scarcely  reaching  beyond  that  of  reducing 
an  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  of  keeping  it  down 
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where  it  is  fiable  to  ensue.  The  acetate  of  lead  follows  next,  in  this 
sicople  but  most  valuable  effect. 

The  foregoing  moderate  influences,  with  little  or  no  specific  altera- 
tion in  kind  of  d^e  morbid  properties  and  actions,  is  just  what  is  want- 
ed'!n  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  morbid  states,  as  in  superficial  in- 
flammations, abdominal  irritations,  sprains,  bruises,  piles,  &c.,  or  as 
means  of  prevention  in  the  hands  of  conservative  surgeiy.  There  is 
nothing  comparable,  for  these  purposes,  with  warm  poultices  and 
warm  fomentations.  Their  immense  services  in  the  healing  art,  I 
say  again,  should  turn  the  attention  of  physicians  and  surgeons  with 
increasing  reliance  upon  recuperative  Nature.  Let  us  studv  the  pre- 
cepts as  inculcated  by  the  fathers  of  medicine,  an  imbodunent  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  three  of  the  mottoes  at  the  head  of  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  894). 

In  respect  to  the  poultices,  &c.,  no  doubt  the  moist  heat  exerts  some 
slieht  alterative  effect  beyond  that  of  simply  reducing  the  exalted  prop-' 
erties  and  actions  of  inflammatory  conditions.  But,  all  the  other  chan- 
ges and  results  which  take  place  are  brought  about  by  Nature,  and 
not  by  the  poultices  (§  878). 

If  local  inflammations,  to  which  poultices  and  warm  fomentations 
are  applicable,  have  given  rise  to  constitutional  disturbance,  or  to  in- 
flammation of  other  parts,  these  sympathetic  results  may  subside  spon- 
taneously when  the  primary  disease  gives  way.  But  the  poultices  have 
nothing  farther  to  do  with  any  of  these  great  movements  of  Nature, 
than  simply  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  Sie  inflamed  part  with  which 
they  are  in  contact.  In  conservative  surgery,  poultices  have  even  less 
participation  in  all  diose  terrible  compound  fractures  and  dislocations 
whose  cure  they  enable  Nature  to  conduct  with  but  even  little  inconve- 
nience to  their  subjects,  and  which,  till  in  recent  times,  were  doomed  to 
the  amputating  knife.  In  all  these  cases,  the  simple  agents  are  only 
instrumental  in  keeping  down  irritability,  and  thus  preventing  inflam- 
mation and  constitutional  disturbances.  They  act  merely  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  exciting  causes  out  of  the  way  of  Nature  (§  856,  a). 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  the  contribution  which  is  made  by  these  great 
remedies  toward  the  resolution  of  those  phlegmonous  inflammations 
which  are  disposed  to  result  in  suppuration,  or  how,  in  other  cases, 
they  promote  that  disposition. 

If  the  phlegmon  have  not  reached  the  turning  point,  as  it  were,  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  or  when  the  formative  is  about  passing  into 
the  suppurative  stage,  an  emollient  poultice,  by  lessening  irritability, 
will  be  very  likely  to  promote  resolution,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  sup- 
purative stage. 

But,  when  suppuration  has  begun,  Nature,  herself,  has  taken  on  tho 
work  of  cure,  ana  an  abatement  of  morbid  irritability  is  die  first  recu- 
perative change  in  this  natural  process.  Now  it  is,  therefore,  that 
poultices,  through  their  tendency  to  lessen  morbid  irritability,  co-op- 
erate with  the  natural  process,  and  thus  promote  suppuration  (§  733, 
735  a,  862). 

OENITO-URINABT  AGENTS. 

905^,  a.  In  consideration  of  what  I  have  said  o£  ErnmetiagogMes  (§ 
892f ,  q)j  and  to  illustrate  yet  &rther  the  action  of  remedial  aeents, 
before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  bloodletting,  I  have  concluded  to 
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set  forth  tlie  ground  of  distiiicdon  which  induced  me  to  amemble  into 
two  group  those  agents  which  bear  the  general  denominations,  in  my 
Materia  Medica,  of  Uterine  AgeiUs,  and  CrenUo-UriBtary  Agents.     By 
introducing,  also,  the  several  members  of  each  group,  along  with  the 
numerical  order  of  arrangement,  it  will  be  farmer  seen  how  £blt  the 
arrangement  has  been  founded  upon  physiological  principles,  and  how 
far  it  is  adapted  to  the  modifications  wluch  are  presentea  by  pathology- 
ical  conditions  (§  137  d,  872  t,  892}  b,  c).     There  will  be  thus,  also, 
farther  exemplified  the  relative  specific  relations  of  many  remedial 
agents  to  certain  tissues,  or  parts  o£  a  common  tissue,  and  futher,  also, 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  agents  in  diflferent  groups,  their  ^era- 
jpeutical  capabilities  in  their  aspect  of  compound  virtues  (§  129,  135» 
136,  137  b,  e,  160,  161). 

Uterine- Agents,  in  the  order  of  their  value  (numerically). — 1. 
Secaleeomntum,  2.  Oleumergota.  3.  Cantharis  vesicatoria.  4.San- 
guisuga.  6.  Guaiacum  officinale.  6.  Juniperus  sabina.  7.  Femim, 
et  ferri  sales.  8.  Aloe  socotrina.  9.  Balsamodendron  myrrha.  10. 
Hydrargyii  sub-murias,  etc.    11.  HydraT^;^  iodidum.    12.  lodininm. 

13.  Potassii  bromidum.  14.  Ferri  bromidum.  16*  Ipomasa  purga. 
16.  Juniperus  Virginians.  17.  Aristolochia  serpentaria.  18.  Ruta 
graveolens.  19.  Ferula  asafostida.  20.  Sodsd  biboras.  21.  Mentha 
pulegium.    22.  Helleborus  niger. 

GENiTO-UuNAEt  Agents,  in  the  order  of  their  value  (numericaUy), — 
1.  Copaifera  multijug&  2.  Fipor  cubeba.  3.  Cantharis  vesicatoria. 
4.  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  6.  Barosma  crenata.  6.  Abies  balsamea. 
7.  Oleum  terebinthinss  (pinus  et  abies).  8.  Pistacia  terebinthus.  9. 
Arctostaphylos  uva*ursL  10.  Cissampelos  pareira.  11.  Lauruscam- 
phora.     12.  Tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi.    13.  Chenopodium  olidum* 

14.  Chimaphilla  umbellate.  15.  Cinchona  officinalis.  16.  Amyris 
Gileadensis.     17.  Pistacia  lentiscus.     18.  Physalis  alkakengi. 

905i,  b.  The  foregoing  assemblages  suggest,  by  the  remedial  vir- 
tues of  the  several  members  of  each  class,  respectively,  a  g^at.  varie- 
ty of  pathological  conditions  relative  to  the  uterus  in  one  case,  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  the  other.  We  have 
already  seen  how  ergot  is  mainly  usoml  in  parturition ;  and,  in  no. 
20  of  the  same  class,  an  inferior  substance  occurs  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  promote  the  effect  of  ergot  as  aparturiant  agent.  The  other 
members  of  the  Class  of  Uterine  Agents  are  such  as  are  denominated 
emmenagogues,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth.  But,  leeches  should 
evidently  follow  cantharides,  in  the  order  of  importance,  as  capable  dl 
yielding  relief,  not  only  in  the  next  greater  number  of  cases,  but  in 
very  difficult  pathological  conditions  of  the  uterus;  while  the  high  place 
which  they  occupy  is  significant  of  irritable  and  inflammatory,  or  con- 
gestive affections  of  the  uterus  which  may  often  call  upon  their  aid« 
and  admonishes  the  practitioner  to  beware  of  most  of  the  other  agents 
which  follow.  It  is  not,  however,  to  such  cases  alone  that  leeches  to  the 
perinaeum  are  appropriate,  but  to  many  cases  where  menstruation  has 
been  long  arrested  by  slight  derangements  of  the  uterus,  as  sympa* 
thetic  consequences  of  gastric  or  other  abdominal  derangement,  out 
where  the  influence  of  vital  habit  is  such  that  neither  can£arides  nor 
the  stimulating  emmenagogues,  if  admissible,  will  aflect  the'  condition 
of  the  organ ;  though  its  susceptibility  to  these  agents  may  be  estab^ 
lished  by  leeching  (§  137  J,  892}  q,  893  q).    Should  leeching,  there- 
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fore,  fail,  it  is  appropriate  that  an  emmenagogue  which  may  now  suc- 
ceed, and  often  by  itself,  should  stand  next  in  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  of  these,  guaiacum  is  the  best. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the  reference  which  I  have  made 
to  emmenasogues  in  section  892|,  q,  that  I  mean  alone  those  which 
have  been  nidierto  grouped  together  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
9ymfpU>m^  and  upon  which  the  denomination  has  been  founded  (Ev,  in, 
[ir[v^  month,  and  ayi^^  to  lead). 

We  soon  come  upon  the  ferruginous  preparations,  and  these,  again, 
are  significant  that  die  uterine  embarrassment  often  ctowb  out  of  mdi- 
gestion,  or,  less  frequently,  that  some  primary  affection  of  the  uterus 
has  been  the  sympathetic  cause  of  a  gastric  derangement  that  reacts 
upon  the  uterus  and  maintains  its  pathological  condition  (§  902  &, 
905  a).  But,  it  does  not  oft»n  happen  in  primary  uterine  sifiections 
that  an  appropriate  treatment  will  not  readily  succeed;  especially 
leeches,  if  inflammatory,  or,  otherwise,  canthandes,  and  the  subordi- 
nate means.  Such,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  the  system,  espe* 
cially  of  the  dieestive  organs,  to  sympathize  with  inflammatory,  or  ir-> 
ritable  states  of  the  uterus,  that  these  cases  soon  become  complicated, 
and  we  may  then  turn  to  the  example  of  the  seton  for  the  principles 
of  treatment,  nor  waste  our  efforts  at  unavailing  attempts  with  em- 
menagogues  addressed  to  the  symptom^  or  to  a  more  rational  view  of 
thepathological  state  of  the  uterus  alone. 

Where  ferruginous  agents  are  proper,  so,  also,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  guaiacum,  or  some  analogous  means.  But,  the  attendant  gastric 
derangement  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  constipation,  which  is  more 
or  less  dependent  on  an  associated  functional  derangement  of  the  liv- 
er (§  129).  Aloes,  therefore,  properly  follows  next  in  the  order ;  and, 
although  this  is  down  in  the  books  as  an  emmenagogue  from  its  sup- 
posed  propagation  of  special  influences  from  the  rectum  to  the  utetus, 
I  apprehend  it  is  in  no  other  way  a  uterine  agent  than  by  contribu- 
ting relief  to  hepatic  disorder,  augmenting  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
btestine,  and,  in  other  ways,  removmg  constipation,  .and  thus,  also» 
the  symptom  (§  889  t,  889  /,  902  h). 

The  simple  mercurial  preparations,  which  follow  as  the  tenth  in 
order,  equally  admonish  us,  also,. to  keep  our  attention  upon  the  path- 
ological condition,  and  away  from  the  eymptom^  excepting  as  it  is  very 
vaguely  significant  of  some  morbid  state  of  the  uterus  which  can  only 
be  known  through  other  phenomena.  The  rank  of  this  agent  implies, 
c^lso,  its  degree  of  utility,  the  ratio  of  its  frequency  in  contributing  aid, 
its  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions  that  may  be  com-> 
plicated  with  the  uterine  derangement,  and  the  probability  that  it  may 
De  advantageously  associated  with  leeching,  and  only  as  a  subordinate 
agent.  It  comes  into  use,  especially,  in  inflammatory  states  of  the 
uterus,  or  when  hepatic  derangement  takes  the  lead,  and  is  inobedi- 
ent  to  milder  treatment 

The  next  are  the  iodides  of  mercury,  and  the  bromides  of  mercury 
are  about  the  same ;  and,  who  does  not  see  that  their  special  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  uterus,  but  to  some  other  visceral  derangement ; 
Ssrhaps  of  a  syphilitic,  or  scrofiilous  nature,  or  under  those  diatheses  T 
ut  which,  and  how  much,  what  the  pathological  shades,  what  the  ex- 
act condition  of  the  uterus,  how  far  it  receives  and  reflects  sympathet- 
ic influences,  are  matters  for  critical  inquiry  (§  894  &,  901,  902  h). 
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The  union  of  mercury  with  iodine  also  suggests  a  general  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  and  Uiat,  like  the  more  simple  mercurials,  it  may  be 
often  associated  with  leeching. 

Iodine  or  the  bromide  of  potassium  is  wanted  next,  on  account  of 
the  scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  this  is  about  the  amount  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  symptom.  It  denotes  that  the  uterine  function  is  often  sus- 
pended by  chronic  visceral  disease  which  has  gone  on  to  disorganiza-  * 
tion,  especially  of  the  liver  or  spleen ;  though,  in  other  cases,  it  sup- 
poses the  same  condition  of  the  uterus  as  a  primary  affection  (§  892|). 
it  may  be  only  the  indigestion  so  oflen  inciaent  to  the  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, which  arrests  menstruation,  and  often  without  much  derange- 
ment of  the  uterine  system ;  and  here  iodine  contributes  an  important 
aid.  The  uterus  surrenders  as  soon  as  the  morbific  sympathetic  in- 
fluences are  withdrawn.  The  bromide  of  iron  may  be  often  now  call- 
ed in  advadtageously  (§  150,  151,  894  b,  901,  902  b). 

Jalap  is  wanted  to  carry  out  a  decisive  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
which  18  occasionally  demanded ;  sometimes  for  primary  inflammation 
of  the  uterus,  or  again  for  some  general  plethoric  habit,  or  some  ob- 
stinate chronic  gastritis,  and  where  the  ftmctional  derangement  of  the 
uterus  is  of  very  little  importance.  In  many  of  these  cases,  general 
bloodletting  should  take  the  lead  in  the  treatment ;  and  the  menses 
may  start  under  the  beginning  impression  of  the  remedy  (§  872  6, 
892J  b,  i). 

But,  there  are  no  cases  which  so  constantly  baffle  the  practitioner 
as  those  which  are  presented  by  the  nervous  temperament ;  and  these 
are  common  (§  601).  A  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  that  tem- 
perament will  show  us,  at  once,  how  it  has  happened  that  asafoetida 
IS  the  only  agent  that  has  been  introduced  with  a  specific  reference 
to  the  symptom  in  this  class  of  remedies.  The  whole  body  is  so  alive 
to  sympathetic  influences,  as  disease  may  touch  upon  one  part  or  an- 
other, and  more  profoundly  as  it  may  plant  itself  in  greater  force,  that 
nothing  can  be  now  accomplished  but  through  the  precepts  of  the  most 
enlightened  medical  philosophy.  It  is  here,  too,  that  we  see  most 
distinctly  pronounced  the  complete  possession  which  gastric  derange- 
ments may  take  of  the  uterus,  and  overthrow  its  function,  or  where  it 
may  be  interrupted  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the 
feet,  or  by  a  midnight  frolic,  or  by  drawing  the  habitual  corset  a  little 
tighter.  Now,  too,  any  disturbance  of  the  uterus,  whether  primaty  or 
secondary,  reacts  on  most  other  parts,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  resent, 
as  it  were,  the  injury  (§  514,  A,  &c.).  The  treatment  of  these  cases, 
therefore,  may  be  as  complex  as  the  morbid  sympathies.  But,  in  a 
general  sense,  the  best,  and  often  the  only  requisite,  emmenagogue 
will  consist  of  a  carefully-regulated  diet,  early  sleep,  free  exposure  to 
the  open  air,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  kind  of  exercise,  sometimes 
shower  bathing,  or,  at  other  times,  warm  bathing,  removal  of  corpo- 
real restraints,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  a  little  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia, to  improve  digestion,  keep  down  acidity,  and  to  help  any  slug- 
gish state  or  the  bowels.  We  must  repair  the  constitution  of  these 
patients ;  and  there  will  then  be  no  difficulty  with  the  symptom.  It 
has  been  a  neglect  of  the  means,  the  neglect  of  pathology,  and  the 
name  of  emmenagogue,  which  have  led  to  most  of  the  failures  of  art, 
and  have  contributed  to  swell  the  nomenclature  of  "  nervous  diseases" 
(§  669,  865,  866,  878,  902  m).     Nor  has  the  fiishion  of  "  Specialities,'* 
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which  forms  one  of  the  penrerBions  of  morbid  anatomy,  as  handed 
over  from  France,  and  one  of  the  roads  to  distinction  and  practice, 
been  wanting  in  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  very  errors  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  reform.  The  principal  observers  are  generally  able,  always 
industrious ;  and  would  they  but,  merge  their  tangible,  isolated  ob- 
jects in  the  comprehensive  philosophy  of  medicine,  they  would  give 
an  impulse  to  science,  and  a  direction  to  practice,  which  would  bring 
honor  to  themselves,  and  bestow  a  service  on  mankind.  We  need  no 
better  demonstration  of  this  than  what  I  have  just  been  saying  of  the 
nervous  temperament  (§  701,  960  c). 

905^,  c.  We  come,  next,  to  the  (xemto-Vrinary  Agents^  where  a 
great  variety  of  remedial  virtues  occurs,  but,  unlike  the  case  of  em- 
menagogues,  where  all  have  a  special  reference  to  the  genito-urinary 
system,  with  the  uterus  excepted  but  in  its  relations  to  cantharides 
and  chenopodium.  It  is  a  group,  therefore,  which  illustrates,  through- 
out, what  IS  denominated  specific  action,  and  exemplifies  extensively 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
(§  133,  &c.,  150,  191). 

When,  therefore,  these  agents  are  employed  with  reference  to  the 
genito-urinary  system,  their  local  action  is  eJone  contemplated.  The 
favorable  changes  which  they  induce  are  of  a  direct  nature  as  it  re- 
spects that  system  of  organs;  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  contribute 
relief  by  effecting  the  removal  of  diseases  situated  remotely  from 
those  parts  (§  905^,  b). 

Hence,  it  is  readily  seen  how  liable  to  misapplication  such  a  group 
of  agents  must  necessarily  be  without  a  sound  knowledge  of  physiof- 
offy,  and  an  enlightened  view  not  only  of  the  general  conditions  of 
disease,  but  of  the  pathological  varieties  and  shades  of  difference 
which  are  constantly  presented  by  any  given  common  form  of  dis- 
ease ;  especially  of  inflammation  (§  639  a,  bj  650,  662,  669,  671-674, 
718,  722,  819  a,  tn&tto,  no.  7).  To  such  an  observer  the  assemblages 
in  the  various  groups  are  peculiarly  valuable,  and  for  such,  indeed, 
are  they  alone  designed.  To  him,  each  group,  each  remedy,  every 
virtue  in  a  compound  remedy,  and  whether  so  by  Nature  or  by  art, 
has  its  individuality,  which  is  recognized  as  the  eye  glances  from  one 
agent  to  another,  while  it  carries  alone  an  associated  recognition  of  a 
vast  variety  of  pathological  states,  and  a  jnst  appreciation  of  the  rel- 
ative therapeutical  value  of  the  various  means  which  may  be  the  sub- 
jects of  his  transient  inquiry.  But,  the  group  now  under  considera- 
tion, being  exclusive,  and,  withal,  not  as  liable  to  morbific  effects  as 
are  most  other  classes,  the  uninformed  has  less  chance  at  mischief 
than  when  he  approaches  the  cathartics,  &c. ;  where  physiological 
and  pathological  Knowledge  is  far  more  important* 

It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  one,  or  more,  of  the  foregoing 
agents  may  be  exactly  adapted  to  a  given  modification  of  disease,  in- 
flammation, for  example,  affecting  eiuer  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  va- 
gina, or  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  urethra,  while  it  would  be  very  un- 
Buited  to  another  modification ;  and,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  die 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  constitution  in  the  same  tissue  as  it 
may  occur  in  different  compound  organs,  and  in  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue  as  it  traverses  different  organs  (§  134-137),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  great  circumspection  is  often  necessary  in  the  application  of 
these  agents ;  and  farther,  also,  that  what  may  be  immediately  useful 
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in  some  special  state  of  inflammation  as  affecting  one  of  the  sev^eral 
parts  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  tissue,  may  be  detrimental  in  an 
apparently  coincident  form  of  the  same  disease  in  either  of  the  otheo* 
parts ;  and  vice  versa  (§  137  c,  150, 151,  870  tui).  Ksre  we  have,  for 
example,  amenorrhcea,  as  considered  in  the  foregoing  section,  de- 
pending on  active  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  wli^e  ffeneral  blood- 
letting may  be  demanded,  and  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  m  event  of  its 
failure  to  establish  menstruation,  cantharides,  which  would  have  been 
otherwise  pernicious,  may  now  complete  the  requisite  instrumentality 
of  art  (§  137  d,  e,  143  c,  859  b,  863  J,  867,  871,  905^  b.) 

Take,  nest,  the  same  agent  as  the  best  internal  remedy  for  leucor- 
rhosa.  Here,  again,  the  inflammatory  states,  which  constitute  that  sf- 
fection,  vary  constantly,  not  only  as  to  force  and  habit  (§  535,  &c),  bat 
more  matlv  in  the  absolute  modifications  of  inflammatory  action. 
For  all  this  Knowledge,  we  must  go  to  our  general  principles,  then  to 
all  the  minutias  of  symptoms  (§  685,  686).  Among  the  last,  none  axe 
so  important  as  the  exact  character  of  the  discharge,  which  varies,  by 
gradations,  from  purulent  to  mucous,  and  from  this  last  to  a  bloody,  or 
a  brown  watery,  or  a  more  simple  watery  fluid ;  just  as  we  have  seen 
of  analogous  phases  in  the  condition  of  ulcers,  or  of  intestinal  inflam- 
mation (§  693,  740).  Now,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  treat  any  one  of 
these  several  conditions  exactly  in  the  same  manner ;  and  where  the 
differences  are  broadest,  so,  also,  must  be  the  variations  of  treatment. 
In  indolent  states  of  the  disease,  and  where  the  discharge  is  mostly 
purulent,  if  the  general  health  be  tolerably  sound,  we  may  proceed, 
at  once,  to  the  exhibition  of  candiarides ;  and,  as  soon  as  slight  stran- 
^ry  takes  place,  the  disease  will  generally  sunender.  But,  shoold 
It,  in  the  cases' supposed,  refuse  to  submit,  or  should  the  individual 
be  insusceptible  of  the  special  action  of  cantharides,  as  will  common- 
ly be  denoted  by  the  failure  of  its  effect  upon  the  bladder,  we  may 
safely,  and  commonly  with  ceitainty  of  success,  resort  to  vaginal  in> 
jections  of  the  best  nitrate  of  silver,  in  proportions  varying  fix>m  three 
to  four  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water.  But,  if  the  dischaige  consist  of 
mucus,  or  any  other  than  the  puriform  matter,  cantharmes  will  ag- 
gravate the  wection,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  at  naost,  will  do  no 
good.  If  it  be  mucus,  it  denotes  an  intensity  of  inflammation,  which 
calls,  at  least,  for  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  and,  probably,  for  leeches 
to  the  perinaeum,  along  with  the  general  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  genito- 
urinary agents.  Equally  inapplicable,  also,  are  they  to  those  patho- 
logical states  from  which  result  the  watery  discharges ;  and  here  we 
are  completely  thrown  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  every  indi- 
vidual case,  and  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  science. 

This  last  remark  leads  me  to  another  more  important  than  the  rest ; 
namely,  that  all  the  pathological  varieties  which  go  to  constitute  the 
gymptom,  may  be  variously  complicated  with  morbid  affections  of  oth- 
er important  organs,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen ;  just  as  we 
have  seen  of  the  symptom  m  amenorrhcea  (§  905^,  b).  This,  indeed, 
is  always  the  case  in  the  watery  discharges,  almost  always  in  the  mu- 
cous, and  veiy  often  in  the  puriform.  In  all  the  cases,  too,. the  vaginal 
or  uterine  affection  may  be  entirely  a  sympathetic  result  of  primary 
disease  in  the  digestive  organs ;  and  such  is  usually  the  case  where 
the  discharge  is  of  a  watery  nature.    We  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
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liie  sympathetic  affection  will  react  upon  the  system  at  large,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  intense  form  which  is  denoted  by  the  mucous  pro- 
duct ;  and  this,  whether  the  genital  affection  be  primaiy  or  secondary. 

Here»  then,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  the  general  health,  attack 
what  may  be  the  citadel  of  disease ;  but,  to  do  this  efficiently,  and 
that  our  prescriptions  may  carry  widi  them  the  combined  virtues  of 
tuto,  citOf  et  jucunde,  the  practitioner  may  not  undervalue  the  Instil 
tutes  of  Medicine. 

Whenever  the  uterus  is  the  seat  of  disease  in  its  muooos  tissue,  like 
all  other  organs  which  may  be  especially  a£fected  in  one  of  its  parts, 
the  other  component  parts  sufifer,  more  or  less,  sympathetically  (§  138, 
141  5,  614/,  528). 

A  conunon  form  of  discharge  takes  place  from  the  uterus,  which  is 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  lymph.  Here  there  is  pretty  high  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  obstinate.  It  calls,  of  course,  for  general  blood- 
letting, leeching,  &c. 

Copaiva  is  the  first  among  the  agents  in  the  group  before  us.  This 
denotes  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  called  into  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ^norrhcea,  and  its  relative  value  for  this  specific  purpose. 
Cubebs  follows  next ;  and  as  two  agents  of  similar  virtues  in  rela- 
tion to  a  specific  object,  and  of  nearly  equal  pretensions,  and  both  of 
them  stimulant,  lead  off  in  a  general  class  of  remedies,  they  are,  by 
the  position  they  occupy,  standing  mementoes  of  the  frailty  and  vul- 
nerability of  man,  and  incentives  to  study  well  the  varying  conditions 
of  gonorrhoea.  Here  we  have  rarely  more  than  a  local  complaint  for 
our  professional  skill ;  and  yet,  how  much  suffering  is  inflicted,  how 
many  made  wretched  in  their  domestic  relations,  by  the  indiscreet 
use  of  these  two  valuable  agents,  and  by  astringent  injections !  The 
haste  of  the  patient  may  be  always  moderated,  or  conquered,  by  firm^ 
ness  in  the  appropriate  means,  and  the  practitioner  rewarded  in  con^ 
science,  and  uianks,  where  he  may  elect,  fer  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment, that  antiphlogistic  plan  which  will  speedily  prepare  the  wsnr 
for  the  remedies  of  more  local  action,  if  it  do  not  m  itself  succeed. 
Here,  too,  we  may  notice  in  the  contingent  circumstance,  as  in  all 
other  groups,  that  when  gonorrhoea  yields  to  general  or  local  blood- 
letting, or  to  cathartics,  or  to  water  gruel  and  perfect  rest  alone,  aur 
other  of  the  multiferious  demonstrations  of  the  common  mode  of  Re- 
fnedial  Actum. 

Xx 
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THE  INFLUENCES  AND  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF 
LOSS  OF  BLOOD, 

Cojuidered  with  a  Reference  to  the  practical  Application  of  the  Reme- 
dy and  the  various  Circumstances  of  Disease. 

90C,  a.  **  The  ■eroat  portion  of  the  blood«  or  eTen  pore  bload,  majr  eacwe  from  ih.e  orer- 
diitended  vetielf,  Jvst  at  water  trantude*  through  the  permeable  iidet  of  a  vettd,  in  tehiek 
it  naffer*  compresMwn.  To  thii  ■oait^  are  to  be  referred  •evera]  bcmorrfaages  and  dropcie* 
nroduced  by  aimple  tranaodatioo  in  a  darae  meehanieaUy  eonge$ted ;  and  auhoaefa  these  wt- 
lectiona  have  really  nothing  active  in  their  nature,  yet  are  tney  conaiderobly  diminisbedv 
and  aometimei  altogether  removed,  by  bloodletting,  which,  in  aach  caaea,  acta  in  a  man- 
ner purely  meehantcal,  by  removing  from  the  veaaela  the  flaid  by  which  dieir  parietes 
were  kept  in  a  atate  of  overdiatention." — ^AjiBRAL'a  Pathological  Anatomy, 

b.  "  If  bloodletting  be  oonaidered  in  a  mechanical  light,  aa  simply  leaaening  the  quantity 
of  blood,  I  cannot  account  for  ita  effecta ;  becauae  the  removal  of  any  natural  mechaniaal 
power  can  never  remove  a  cauae  which  neither  took  ita  riae  from,  nor  ia  aupported  by  it.'* 
—Hunter  on  the  Blood  and  It^/tammuUion. 

c.  "  It  ia  a  great  modem  improvement  io  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  in  bleeding  fior 
the  cure  of  inflammation,  to  take  the  bkrad  away  aa  quickly  ae  poutole;  aince  intense  in- 
flanmationa  of  the  brain,  longa,  bowela,  &c.,  are  equally  rewuwed  by  faintneaa,  whetto'it 
happens  after  the  loaa  of  ten  ounoea  of  blood,  or  of  ^uy ;  or  even,  aa  aometimea  occora^ 
when  it  happens  without  bleeding  at  all,  after  merely  tsring  the  arm  in  preparation." — 
ARNOTT'a  elements  tjf  Phyeiee. 

d.  "  If  we  have  to  deal  with  an  ezteaaive  and  violent  inflammation,  we  do  not  abatract 
blood  by  a  minute  opening ;  we  make  a  large  orifice,  or  we  open  a  vein  in  b9th  arma  at 
the  same  time ;  we  place  the  patient  m  an  erect  poature,  and  endeavor  to  produce  deli- 
quum.  It  aometimea  happena  that  the  paXient  fmnU  from  fearf  or  before  any  conaidera- 
ble  quantity  haa  been  loat ;  and  thisfaintneu,  aa  Dr.  Amott  remarka,  answerg  as  well  aa 
that  which  reanlta  finom  veneaection"  ($  960,  a). — Graves,  in  London  Med.  and  Surg, 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  391. 

e.  Ad  extremot  morbot  extrtma  remedia  exquieite  optima." — Hippocrates. 

906,^  Whether  the  father  of  medicine,  or  his  modem  descendants, 
be  right  or  wrong  in  the  foregoing  prece|>t8)  especially  in  relation  to 
the  therapeutical  uses  of  bloodletting,  it  will  be  an  object  of  the  pree* 
ent  inquiry  to  ascertain  (§  376},  a).  The  contrast  of  views,  especial- 
ly when  we  consider  the  details  inculcated  by  Hippocrates  in- respect 
to  loss  of  blood,  as  well  as  other  remedies,  suiting  them  all  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  disease,  or  leaving  the  whole  work  to  Nature,  and,  with 
lul  his  enlightened  precaution,  regarding  the  loss  of  blood  as  the  re- 
medium  principale,  renders  it,  I  say,  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  right,  and,  in  so  aoinff,  to  ascertain,  also,  how 
far  philosophy  and  practical  habits  have  outstripped  the  Ancestor. 

We  may  also,  perhaps,  come  to  some  determination  whether  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  bloodletting  operates  be 
worthless,  or  necessary  to  its  just  and  intelligible  use  (§  893,  «). 
Whether  we  should  know  what  absolute  influences  it  exerts,  or  how 
it  exerts  them,  before  we  can  appreciate  its  applicability,  and  its  ap- 
propriate extent,  in  many  important  morbid  states  where  the  remedy 
may  be  more  demanded  than  in  other  conditions  whose  phenomena 
clearly  indicate  its  necessity  (§  857). 

Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  useful  to  science,  as  well  as  humanity,  to 
strip  this  remedy  of  its  mechanical  interpretations,  and  to  place  it  upon 
that  dignified  ground  surrounded  by  those  hallowed  laws  of  the  Grod 
of  Nature,  which,  if  unacceptable  to  the  materialist,  will,  at  least, 
rebuke  his  sacrilege. 

906,^.  Before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  th^  subject,  I 
take  leave  to  say,  that  the  mcnlus  operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  as  set  forth 
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in  this  work,  is  exclusively  original  with  myself.  If  there  be  any  mer- 
it in  the  philosophy,  its  abuse  and  misrepresentation  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  and  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review^  of 
London,  entitle  me  fully  to  all  the  proprietorship.  Whatever  is  said 
of  the  vital  influences  of  the  loss^  and  of  the  whole  theory  of  the  asso- 
ciate influence  of  the  nervous  power,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (§  222,  h).  Copyists, 
it  is  true,  have  appeared,  especially  of  the  accumulated  facts,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  him  who  performed  the  labor  (§  435,  b). 

Although,  therefore,  the  same  philosophy,  and  the  same  practical 
applications  of  loss  of  blood,  are  preserved  in  the  Institutes  as  set  forth 
in  the  Commentaries,  they  are  now  rewritten  and  presented  in  anoth- 
er shape,  with  greater  brevity,  and  vrith  reference  to  that  systematic 
order  which  shall  best  subserve  the  young  Inquirer.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  other  subjects  which  may  have  been  investigated  in  the 
Commentaries. 

907.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  importance  of  a  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  modus  operanai  of  loss  of  blood,  it  should  never  be  the 
leading  indication  for  its  use  ;  but  only  subservient  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  morbid  phenomena,  of  pathological  principles,  and  of  experi- 
ence. The  just  application  of  the  remedy  should  be  determined  by 
these  combined  considerations. 

908.  Again,  by  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  direct  influen- 
ces of  loss  of  blood,  we  shall  not  fail  to  discover  the  close  analogy  of 
its  modus  operandi  with  that  of  all  other  remedies,  and  that  it  reflects 
an  important  light  upon  the  whole  ground  of  remedial  action  ;  while 
its  loss  involves  in  its  effects  some  principles  peculiar  to  itself. 

909.  The  hypotheses  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  mechanical ; 
but  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  its  Opera- 
tion, that  the  effects  of  bloodletting  are  wholly  incapable  of  explana- 
tion upon  any  principles  in  physics.  Like  the  action  of  all  other  rem- 
edies, there  is  nothing  mechanical  appertaining  to  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, excepting  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  orifice. 

910.  The  numerous  advocates  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflam- 
mation and  venous  congestion  predicate  their  views  of  the  operation 
of  bloodletting  in  conformity  with  the  supposed  existence  of  passive 
relaxation  of  the  affected  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood  within  them, 
and  extend  the  hypothesis  to  the  hot  stage  of  idiopathic  fever.  The 
philosophy,  therefore,  is  vitiated  by  the  pathological  views  upon  which 
It  is  founded.  Moreover,  were  the  doctrine  of  debility  (§  669),  pass- 
ive relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  correct,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  not  only  such  conditions,  but  that  the  stagnated  and  coagu- 
lated blood,  would  not  be  suddenly  removed  by  diminishing,  to  any 
extent,  the  general  circulating  mass,  as  is  constantly  witnessed  in  in- 
flamed parts ;  while,  also,  were  such  a  physical  impossibility  within 
the  power  of  the  remedy,  those  vessels  would  immediately  become 
again  congested,  and  the  more  so  from  the  prostrating  nature  of  the 
remedy  (§  935,  977). 

911.  General  bloodletting,  cuppine,  and  leeching,  manifest  some 
important  differences  in  their  effects,  but  operate  upon  modifications 
of  a  common  principle,  A  knowledge  of  these  modifications  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  right  administration  of  the  remedy,  as  it  respects  one  or 
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the  other  modes  of  ah0tractia|[  blood.    Neither  method  has  beea 
founded  upon  any  rational  principle. 

912.  How,  then,  does  bloodletting  operate?  How  are  diiieased 
parts  immediately  and  permanently  unloaded  of  their  blood,  in  Bome 
mstanceSf  by  the  abstraction  of  two  or  four  ounces  of  blood,  when,  in 
other  cases,  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  a  great  extend 
only,  of  the  remedy  will  effect  the  same  result  ?  Why,  in  such  case^ 
may  the  former  quantity  induce  syncope,  when  the  latter  has  no  sucli 
effect  ?  ''  Syncope,'*  says  Robert  Jackson, ''  occurs  sometimes  in  yel- 
low fever  from  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  sometimes  scarcely 
from  the  loss  of  six  pounds."  Why  does  this  coincidence  obtain 
with  so  many  other  remedial  agents  ?  Why  do  we  see  the  redness  of 
an  inflamed  eye  give  way  permanently  while  the  blood  is  flowing  from 
the  arm,  and  why  does  the  same  change  take  place  as  rapidly,  and 
even  more  perfectly,  in  anv  of  the  great  organs  wben  equally  inflamed 
and  loaded  with  blood  ?  W  hy  may  the  action  of  the  heart  be  weak* 
ened  by  small  quantities  of  blood  taken  by  leeches,  when  larger  quan- 
tities would  be  required  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by  venesection  (§ 
889,  Z)1^ 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  foregoing  results  can  be  explained  only 
upon  the  physiological  principles  which  I  am  about  to  set  forth  ;  while 
there  is  not  one  phenomenon  attending  all  the  diversified  effects  of 
loss  of  blood  that  is  not  susceptible  of  a  clear  interpretation  upon  those 
principles — ^an  interpretation,  too,  which  corresponds  with  all  that  I 
shall  say  of  the  modus  operandi  of  every  other  remedial  and  morbific 
agent — nay,  even  with  the  natural  stimuli  of  life. 

913.  The  inquiry  now  proposed  will  extend  firom  the  beginning  of 
the  physiological  influences,  through  their  gradations,  to  their  con- 
summation in  syncope.  It  will  be  also  accompanied  by  practical  il- 
lustrations, and  by  exemplifications  of  the  various  conditions  of  dis- 
ease to  which  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate. 

1.    LEECHING. 

914.  It  will  be  most  usefiil,  in  the  first  instance,  to  observe  the 
phenomena,  and  deduce  the  principles,  which  attend  the  direct  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  those  extreme  capillary  vessels  which  are  the 
instruments  of  all  morbid  processes.  Leeching,  therefore,  is  first  in 
order ;  the  physiological  effects  of  which  may  oe  divided  into  seven 
stages. 

915.  1st.  The  earlist  effect  of  loss  of  blood  consists  in  a  contraction 
of  the  blood-vessels.  This  is  universally  true  of  all  modes  of  abstract- 
ins  blood. 

In  leeching,  an  impression  is  first  exerted  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties  of  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  by  the  oirect 
abstraction  of  their  natural  stimulus,  the  pahtdum  vit€B,  as  also  by  the 
long-continued  suction  of  the  leeches,  and  by  the  subsequent  effusion 
of  blood.  These  causes  institute  a  change  in  the  vital  state  of  the 
vessels  (§  189,  498,  930). 

916.  2d.  A  vital  contraction  follows  immediately,  as  the  conse- 
quence, in  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  to  which 
leeches  are  applied.  The  removal  of  their  natural  stimulus  is  neces- 
sarily felt  by  the  highly-susceptible  organic  properties  of  the  small 
vessels  (§  189,  931,  935  b). 
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917.  3d.  Then  follows;  by  continuous  and  remote  sympathy  (§  498, 
500),  a  propagation  of  the  foregoing  changes  to  the  entire  system  of 
extreme  and  capillary  vessels  throughout  the  body.  This  arises  from 
die  capillary  series  possessing,  every  where,  an  organization  and  func- 
tion of  a  common  nature,  and  from  their  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  the 
nervous  power  (§  129  i,  e,  141,  222-232,  482,  525,  526  a,  935  h), 

918.  4th.  The  larger  vessels,  sooner  or  later,  participate,  sympa- 
thetically, in  the  contraction.  This  sympathy,  however,  begins  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  the  general  capillary  system  feels  the  foregoing  in- 
fluences. 

919.  5th.  A  partial  sympathetic  impression  begins  upon  the  heart 
as  soon  as  the  changes  have  somewhat  advanced  m  the  capillary  ves- 
sels to  which  the  leeches  are  applied,  and  a  rapidly-increased  amount 
of  this  cardiac  influence  ensues  as  soon  as  the  whole  capillary  system 
is  involved  in  the  contractions  which  the  leeches  institute  at  the  place 
of  their  application. 

The  effect,  as  expressed  in  section  917,  is  originally  propagated  along 
the  extreme  vessels  by  continuous  sympathy,  but  remote  sympathy  ia 
soon  brought  into  operation,  when  both  modifications  concur  together ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  through  remote  sympathy  that  the  heart  is  influenced 
(§  933). 

920.  6th.  Such  are  the  simple  elements  of  the  processes  which  take 
place  in  leechine.  But,  during  their  progress,  they  become  more  or 
less  compounded.  The  sympathetic  mfluence  which  is  propagated 
from  the  extreme  to  the  larger  vessels  reacts  from  the  latter  upon  the 
former,  and  this  reacting  sympathy  increases  the  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels.  So,  also,  as  soon  as  the  vital  changes  in  the  extreme 
vessels  throw  their  sympathetic  influence  over  the  heart,  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  this  organ  reflect  back  a  sympathetic  influence 
upon  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels,  by  which  their  power  over  the 
heart  and  larger  vessels  becomes  multiplied  (§  514  A,  &:c.,  526  a,  934^. 

This  complex,  or  double  circle  of  sympathies,  continues  to  ad- 
vance till  the  heart  becomes  overpowered  in  its  action,  and  syncope 
takes  place. 

921.  a.  7th.  An  artificial  change  being  instituted  in  the  extreme 
vessels  to  which  leeches  are  applied,  where  the  organic  properties 
are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and  that  change  being  more  or  less 
permanent,  it  continues  to  exert  a  powerful  sympathetic  influence 
upon  the  whole  capillary  system,  ana  thence  upon  the  heart,  long  af- 
ter the  blood  has  ceased  flowing  (§  514  g,  Sec,  516  d,  no.*6,  939). 

921, 2^.  It  is  for  this  reason  (no.  7),  and  this  only,  that  the  powers 
of  the  general  circulation  may  oe  sometimes  more  prostrated,  and  be 
longer  maintained  in  a  state  of  prostration,  by  the  loss  of  four  ounces 
of  blood  by  leeching,  than  they  might  have  been  by  the  abstraction 
of  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from  a  large  vein,  or  by  eight  ounces  taken 
by  the  process  of  cupping  (§  514  g,  930). 

921,  c.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  syncope  sometimes  coroeQ  on 
only  many  hours  afler  the  discharge  of  blood  has  ceased.  Stimulants, 
too,  may  but  slowly  rouse  the  general  circulation,  because  the  pros- 
trating influence  of  the  artificicd  change  in  the  extreme  vessels  can- 
not be  as  soon  overcome  as  when  syncope  is  produced  by  general 
bloodletting,  where  no  such  specific  impressions  are  made  (§  514  g, 
516  d,  no.  6). 
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922«  a.  It  IB  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  cliaiiea  eatablished 
in  the  vital  condition  of  the  extreme  vesselB,  by  leecning,  that  the 
blood  continues  to  flow  out  for  many  hours.  The  process  thus  insti- 
tuted must  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  secretion,  and  clearly 
allied  to  the  hemorriiagic  action  which  nature  institutes,  though  gen- 
erally more  prostrating  than  the  natural  process. 

922,  b.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
direct  effects  of  leeching  and  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  in  respect  to 
their  force ;  the  former  subduing  inflammation  and  congestions  more 
fully  and  speedily  than  the  latter.  It  is  rare  that  an  equal  quantity 
of  blood  spontaneously  effused  impresses  the  system  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  from  leeching;  while  large  capillary  hemorrhages  are 
daily  occurring  without  very  sensibly  reducing  the  animal  or  oi^^anic 
powers,  and  where,  too,  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is  so  prodigious- 
ly great  that  it  cannot  be  safely  imitated  by  art  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  disease. 

Although,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  nature  institutes  a  change  stii- 
kingly  analogous  to  that  of  leeching,  it  is  not  of  the  same  specific  na- 
ture. In  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  too,  nature  sets  up,  for  her  own 
safety,  as  it  were,  a  special  modification  of  action  in  the  system  at 
larfl^e  that  shall  sustain  its  powers  under  the  enormous  losses  of  blood 
which  are  often  necessary,  by  the  natural  process,  to  the  cure  of  inflam- 
'  matory  and  consesdve  diseases  (§  1 36  c,  150-152, 524  a,  no.  3,  d,  890  e)> 

923,  a.  Besides  the  foregoine  play  of  vascular  sympathies,  a  strong 
impression  may  be  propagated  by  the  whole  organ  to  which  leechefl 
are  applied,  to  another  organ  with  which  it  has  strong  natural  sympa- 
thetic relations.  In  low  inflammations  and  venous  congestions  of  the 
liver,  four  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  verge  of  the  anus  by  means 
of  leeches  may  break  up  those  obstinate  hepatic  affections,  when  twen- 
ty ounces  from  the  skin  over  the  region  of  that  organ  may  produce  far 
less  effect.  Here  the  specific  impression  is  propagated,  in  part,  along 
the  mucous  tract  of  the  intestines,  in  the  manner  expressed  in  sectioDS 
498,y;^;  remote,  as  well  as  continuous  sympathy,  being  brought  into 
operation  by  this  general  impression  on  the  mucous  tissue. 

923,  b.  But,  again,  it  is  true  in  a  more  limited  sense,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  leeching  may  be  propagated  alone  the  large  blood-vessels  to 
the  parts  in  the  vicinity,  wnere  there  is  a  direct  vascular  commonica- 
tion ;  though  even  in  these  cases,  the  impression  is  extended  more 
through  the  sympathies  which  bind  together  the  extreme  vessels,  bd^ 
the  nervous  communication  of  the  parts  (§  526,  a).  Comparatively 
little  seems  to  be  due  to  the  imputed  derivation  of  blood.  Thence, 
upon  our  principles,  appears  the  reason  why,  according  to  Dr.  War- 
drop,  ''  in  diseases  of  tne  head,  as  well  as  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  more 
particularly  those  affecting  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe,  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  frontal  vessels  give  much  more  relief  than  is  obtained  by 
abstracting  an  equal  quantity  of  blood  from  the  temporal  vessels  by 
leeches  applied  to  the  temples.^^  He  also  states  that  a  like  advantage 
vnU  be  obtained,  in  cerebral  affecdons,  by  applyinor  leeches  to  the  li- 
ning membrane  of  the  nose,  or  behind  the  ears.  He  thinks  the  effect 
greater  than  when  applied  to  other  parts. 

923,  c.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  effects  appear  to  be  mainly 
produced  through  the  agencies  which  I  have  stated.  Whenever  I  have 
applied  leeches  to  the  nasal  septum,  abdominal  disease  attended  the 
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head-afiectioiM.  The  leecbes  have  somedmes  relieved  the  headache, 
when  general  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  had  failed,  while  the  gaa- 
trio  derangement  had  also  persisted.  But,  simultaneously  with  the 
relief  of  the  head,  the  secretions  from  the  bowels  improved,  the  tongue 
cleared  up,  and  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs  were  re* 
Ueved.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  leeches  to 
the  verge  of  the  anus  under  similar  circumstances,  the  specific  impres- 
sion of  leechine  the  nasal  septum  is  propagated  continuously  and  by 
remote  sympauy,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  head  is  as  well  re* 
lieved  by  thus  removing  this  source  of  morbid  sympathies,  as  by  the 
more  direct  impression. 

923,  d.  Hence  it  follows,  as  shown  also  by  experience,  that  leech- 
ing wiU  generally  exert  the  greatest  effect  upon  diseased  organs  when 
applied  to  some  part  with  which  the  organ  affected  may  have  strong 
physiological  relations  (§  129, 139, 140).  For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  continuous  sympathy,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
anus  in  muco-intestinal  inflammation;  but,  to  the  cutaneous  region 
when  inflammation  affects  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  or  ab- 
domen. There  are  greater  natural  sympathies  between  the  skin  and 
peritoneum,  than  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  peritoneal. 
Where  no  remarkable  relations  subsist  among  organs,  the  leeches 
should  then  be  applied  near  the  vicinity  of  the  part  affected,  as  when 
the  pleura,  or  parenchyma  of  the  lun^,  or  the  joints,  are  the  seats  of 
inflammation.  In  such  cases  we  obtain  the  advantage  of  contiguous 
sympathy,  as  in  the  case  of  blisters,  &c.  (§  497). 

924.  And  now  a  word  more  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Revfdnon^  or  that, 
for  example,  which  supposes  that  when  leeches  are  applied  to  the  feet 
for  the  relief  of  cerebral  disease,  the  effect  depends  upon  the  diver- 
sion of  blood  from  the  head  toward  the  feet  And  so  of  cathartics  in 
their  action  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  blisters  by  diverting  the 
blood  to  tiie  skin,  &c.  (§  893,  n).  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
But,  do  not  leeches,  when  applied  to  the  feet,  exert  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  diseased  conditions  of  the  uterus  than  upon  any  other  part  ? 
They  probably  do ;  and  it  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  remote  sympa- 
thy, and  coincident  with  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  suspension  of 
the  catamenia  from  exposure  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  cold,  or  by  the 
production  of  catarrh  v^en  a  current  of  cold  air  from  a  key-hole  im- 
pinges upon  the  neck.  Just  so,  if  the  female  now  plunge  her  feet 
mto  warm  water,  or  apply  leeches  upon  or  near  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  catamenia  may  be  restored.  So,  too,  in  relation  to  cerebral  affec- 
tions, who  does  not  know  that  a  natural  sympathy  subsists  between 
the  feet  and  the  head  1  *'  In  affec^ons  of  the  head  and  thoracic  vis- 
cera," says  Dr.  Wardrop,  *'  I  have,  in  many  instances,  recotnmended 
patients  to  apply  leeches  on  the  head,  chest,  and  on  the  feet,  alternate- 
ly ;  and  almoH  universally,  I  may  venture  to  say,  a  decided  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  thefeet,^^  The  philosophy  is  the  same  in  aU 
the  cases,  and  revulsion  is  nothing  but  sympathy.  Dr.  Wardrop,  how- 
ever, had  already  preferred  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  nasal 
septum,  or  to  the  temples,  in  affections  of  the  head ;  though  his  obser- 
vations as  to  the  feet  are  also  founded  on  sound  experience.  As  to 
leeching  in  amenoirhcea,  the  remedy  has  the  greatest  effect  when  apr 
plied  to  the  perinaeum,  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs. 
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^26,  a.  What  km  been  now  Mid  of  diaewie  rappoew  dimt  leedioi 
aio  applied  under  circnnutances  favorable  to  their  eobct.  Before  Uiii 
condition  can  happen,  however,  in  nomeroua  caaes  where  leechiog 
may  be  ultimately  uaeful^  it  may  be  necoBsary  to  make  a  acroog  impres- 
aion  by  general  bloodletting ;  and  if  two  or  more  general  bloodleaui^ 
be  likely  to  be  wanted,  the  leeching  ahould  be  d^yed  <§  893  g^,Pt 
927). 

925,  6.  Nevertheleaa,  if  the  chance  of  leediing  alone  be  taken  io 
theae  caaea,  the  number  of  leechea  ahould  be  very  larse  ior  adultB, 
that  the  bcmefita  of  general  bloodletting  may  be  more  or  Teaa  obtained, 
through  a  rapid  and  copioua  abatraction  of  blood.  This  practice  will 
often  succeea  in  infants,  when  it  will  fail  at  more  advanced  age ;  aiace 
the  loss  of  blood  ia  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  former  case,  and  Jeai  ia 
required,  and  the  requisite  amount  ia  therefore,  also,  more  rapidly  ab- 
stracted, notwithstanding,  too,  the  ratio  of  the  loaa,  in  proportion  to 
age  and  aize,  may  be  actually  greater  than  in  adults.  Thus,  too,  the 
advantages  of  general  bloodlettmg  are  mora  or  leaa  ohtained.  In  sim- 
ilar casea,  cuppiug  ia  alao  more  beneficial  to  children  than  to  adoltB 
(§576,4 

925,  e»  Leeching,  or  cupping,  however,  dKNild  never  superoede  een- 
eral  bloodletting  in  the  cerebral  inflammarioca  and  oongeatioos  of  in* 
fimts.  In  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  adnka,  leedui^  may  anr 
awer  where  it  would  be  inefficient  in  other  temperaaaents  (§  600). 
But  I  speak  of  theae  caaes  rather  to  illustrate  a  principle,  than  to  raise 
any  doubt  aa  to  the  propriety  of  general  bloodletting  in  the  grave  vis- 
ceral inflammations  of  any  age  (§  961,  c). 

926.  Experience  teaches  that  frequent  and  small  abstractions  of 
blood  by  means  of  leeches  is  often  more  beneficial  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations, than  a  greater  quantity  at  more  distant  intervals.  This  cor- 
responds with  what  I  have  said  of  the  vital  influences  of  leeching,  and 
of  the  effect  of  habit  in  maintaining  diaeaae  (§  549,  560).  In  these 
caaes,  the  impression,  being  frequently  repeated,  maintains  the  salu- 
tary change  which  may  be  produced,  more  perfectly  against  the  nlo^ 
bid  influence  of  habit,  than  greater  loaaea  of  blood  at  distant  intervals 
(§  514  g,  535,  540,  542,  548,  549,  557).  We  see  the  same  principle 
more  firequently  exemplified  in  the  effect  of  blisters  upon  cluronic  iO' 
flammation ;  where  it  is  better  to  apply  diem  firequently,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent,  than  more  rarely  and  over  a  larger  sur&ce.  Tbe 
philosophy  is  the  same,  also,  in  respect  to  the  relative  effects  of  a  \9xqp 
dose  of  cdomel,  and  that  dose  divided  into  four.  Analogies  likewise 
subsist  between  the  salutary  effects  of  copious  leeching,  extetaifo 
vesication,  and  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  in  acute  inflammations  (§  559, 
893  A).  And  so  of  numerous  oth^r  ageuts.  A  common  philosophy 
obtcdns  in*  all  the  cases,  and  each  example  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
principles  on  which  all  other  agents  operate.  And  I  may  here  carry 
the  aame  examples  to  illustrate  Sie  philoso|»hy  of  the  operation  of  gen* 
eral  bloodletting,  and  the  peculiarities  which  appertam  to  that  mode 
of  abstracting  blood ;  since,  as  will  appear,  its  influence  on  the  organ- 
ic properties  and  functions  is  more  immediately,  and  may  be  more 
profoundly,  felt  than  leeching  or  other  agents ;  and,  being  antiphlo- 
gistic, it  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  high  grades  of  active  inflamma- 
tion and  fever  (§  557).  It  throwa  back  ita  light,  alao,  on  the  modof 
operandi  of  the  c^er  agenta. 
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927,  a. '  Notwithstandhigy  therefbfre,  the  last  proposition  in  iBspect 
to  leeching,  it  often  happens  that  the  force  of  diseased  habit  is  so  sreat 
as  to  demand  a  more  decisive  and  more  frequent  resort  to  lee<ming. 
It  is  even  not  nnfi»qu6nt  that  the  force  of  morbid  habit  attendant  on 
chronic  inflammations  requires  the  previous  abstraction  of  blood  from 
a  vein,  and  perhaps  repeatedly  and  largely;  not  only  with  a  view 
to  the  special  physiological  influences  of  general  bloodletting,  but  that 
a  large  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of  blood  may  be  suddenly 
effected  (§  925,  a).  The  utility  and  necessity  of  diis  practice  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  treatment  of  those  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  which  follow  long-protracted  indiges- 
tion, and  especially  if  the  liver  also  have  become  invaded  by  the  same 
condition  of  disease.  The  advantages  of  general  bloodletting  in  these 
eases  relate  as  much  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system  over  which 
a  morbific  influence  has  been  established  as  to  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  general  modification  exerts  a  reacting  effect  upon  the  part 
inflamed,  and  adds  to  the  obstinac;^  of  the  diseased  habit  of  the  part, 
and  leeching  will  not  reach  these  influences  (§  143  c,  847  g).  Here 
it  is,  particularly,  that  we  witness  corresponding,  and  even  more  suc- 
cessful, efforts  of  nature  at  relief,  in  the  torrents  of  blood  that  are  ef- 
frised  from  either  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  lungs ; 
especially  the  former  (§  890,  e). 

927,  d.  Again,  in  certain  mild,  though  obstinate  cases  of  purely  lo- 
cal inflammations,  and  before  the  constitution  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  morbid  action ;  or,  in  cases  where  the  constitutional 
disturbance  has  been  subdued  by  general  bloodletting,  local  bleeding 
by  leeches  is  pre-eminently  useful.  In  either  of  these  cases,  generu 
bloodletting  continued  to  a  laree  extent,  by  the  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence of  its  impression,  may  so  disturb  the  system  at  large,  that  the  in« 
flammation  may  be  kept  up  by  influences  produced  by  this  artificial 
derangement  of  the  whole  system  (§  889  tn,  889  mm).  But  here  there 
is  no  countervailing  action  against  the  effect  of  leeching ;  and  while 
the  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  inflammatory  process  refrise  to  give 
way  if  the  disease  have  been  of  short  duration,  there  is  no  danger  of  ' 
establishing  any  injurious  influences  upon  the  general  capillary  sys- 
tem. This,  however,  will  take  place,  more  or  less,  when  leeching  ex- 
ceeds that  degree  which  is  necessary  to  determine  a  change  in  the  part 
inflamed.  It  may  even  follow  from  very  copious  leeching  in  acute 
chronic  inflammations,  where  morbid  action  is  rendered  obstinate  by 
the  influence  of  habit,  before  the  diseased  process  yields.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  system  is  injured  partly  by  the  influences  determined 
by  the  excessive  change  induced  in  the  instruments  of  morbid  action, 
and,  in  part,  by  the  general  influence  from  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
blood.  In  the  latter  case,  the  bad  effects  appear  to  be  mainly  inci- 
dent upon  the  loss  of  blood  in  its  general  relation  to  the  system  at 
large.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  graduate  the  extent 
of  leeching  by  the  exigencies  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
case ;  and  it  is  especially  important  with  infimts,  upon  whom  leech- 
ing produces  not  only  its  peculiar  effects  very  powerflilly,  but,  also, 
more  than  in  after  life,  the  effects  that  appertain  more  strictly  to  gen- 
eral bloodletting.  Such  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  depressing  change  in 
the  instruments  of  disease,  or  wherever  leeches  may  be  applied,  in  in- 
fancy, when  this  remedy  has  been  carried  far  beyond  any  useful  de- 
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me  in  inflammatWwiB  of  the  nature  now  under  connderadon,  and  ita 
ufluence  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  circulatory  organs  is  maiii- 
tained  with  such  violence,  that  having  also  superadded  to  it  the  gen- 
eral effect  from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  it  may  be  impossible  to  coun- 
teract its  destructive  tendency  (§  514  g,  516  d,  no.  6).  It  is  not  alone 
the  efiect  that  arises  from  an  excess  of  general  bloodletting  with  mrhich 
we  now  contend,  but  a  greater,  perhaps,  in  that  pernicious  change 
which  has  been  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  to  which  the  leeches 
had  been  applied,  and  which,  indeed,  has  been,  more  or  less,  sympa- 
thetically propagated  over  the  system  (§  921). 

928.  From  what  has  now  been  sud,  the  reason  is  apparent  vrliy 
cautious  leeching  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  relief  in  those  inflamma- 
tions that  are  now  and  then  induced  by  a  misapplied  or  an  excessive 
loss  of  blood.  In  these  rare  affections,  the  triumph  of  art  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  when  accurately  guided  by  the  light  of  science.  There 
should  not  be  one  drop  of  blood  too  much,  nor  one  too  little.  They 
are  cases,  too,  in  which  the  distinction  between  general  bloodletting 
and  leecldng  is  forcibly  shown,  since  the  former  has  caused  the  dis- 
ease and  the  latter  cures  it 

2.   GENEBAL    BLOODLETTING. 

929.  In  general  bloodletting,  the  effects  are  varied  from  diose  of 
leeching,  and  in  a  way,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  practical  im- 
portance (§  927,  928).  Its  influences  may  be  considered  under  fire 
general  aspects : 

930.  Ist  The  earliest  impression  is  made  nmmltanetnuly  upon  the 
organic  properties  of  the  large  and  small  vessels  throughout  the  body, 
since  the  loss  of  blood  is  now  immediately  coextensive  with  the  whole 
circulating  mass,  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  in  a  comparatively  large 
({uantity.  Here,  therefore,  as  of  the  local  vessels  in  leeching,  a  chanee 
is  instituted  in  the  vital  state  of  the  blood-vessels  throughout  the  body 
(§  526  a,  915,  921). 

931.  a.  2d.  The  foregoing  impression  suddenly  rouses  the  arterial 
system  to  a  greater,  but  very  modified  action,  by  which  the  vessels, 
especially  the  extreme  and  capillary,  are  brought  into  a  state  of  con- 
traction, and  far  beyond  any  diminution  of  £eir  contents  that  may 
arise  from  the  quantity  of  blood  removed  from  the  body  (§  916). 

931.  &.  The  contraction  thus  instituted  is  vastly  greater  in  the  small 
than  in  the  large  vessels,  mainly  because  of  the  greater  endowment 
of  the  former  with  irritability  and  mobility  (§  188,  205,  482). 

932.  3d.  Owing,  also,  to  the  same  causes  through  which  the  ex- 
treme vessels  feel  the  loss  of  blood  more  sensibly  than  the  larger 
ones,  powerful  sympathetic  influences  are  determined  upon  the  &r- 
mer  by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lariTer  series  of  vessels 
(§920?.  ^  ^  '^ 

933.  4th.  As  soon  as  the  foregoing  change  begins  in  the  vessels,  it 
throws  a  sympathetic  influence  over  the  heart.  There  is,  as  yet,  so 
little  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of  blood,  that  the  earliest  in- 
fluences upcto  the  cu^tion  of  the  heart  must  be  due,  entirely,  to  sympa- 
thy (§  919). 

934.  5th.  As  the  heart  becomes  influenced,  it  reflects  a  powerful 
sympathetic  impression  back  upon  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels; 
between  which  and  the  heart  there  exist  very  strong  vital  and  sympa* 
thetic  relations  (§  385,  526  a,  920). 
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Here,  therefore,  as  in  leeching  (§  920),  Axe  contraction,  and  other 
changes,  which  take  place  in  the  small  vessels,  grow  out  of  a  double 
influence;  namely,  that  which  is  exerted  by  tbe  direct  impression 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  that  which  is  reflected  upon  them  by  the 
changes  that  arise  in  the  heart  and  larger  vessels.  And  so,  as  in  . 
leeching,  the  play  of  sympathy  between  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 

S asses  and  repasses,  and  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  the  blood 
ows  from  the  arm,  tiU  its  prostrating  effect  reaches  the  point  of  syn- 
cope. In  leeching,  however,  the  sympathies  between  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  are  not  as  reciprocal  as  in  general  bloodletting;  but  a 
greater  influence,  in  the  former  case,  is  exerted  by  the  small  vessels 
upon  the  centre  of  circulation  (§  921). 

935,  a.  That  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  does  not  arise,  as  com* 
monly  supposed,  from  a  mechanical  diminution  ot  the  volume  of 
blood,  is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  syncope  from  the  loss 
of  two  or  three  ounces ;  nor  does  it  depend,  in  the  least,  upon  with- 
drawing the  stimulus  of  blood  from  the  heart  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
respects  both  hypotheses,  the  blood  is  actually  accumulated  about  the 
heart,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  and 
tJiis  accumulation,  from  the  beginning,  is  a  cause  of  the  friilure  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  is  at  its  greatest  extent  when  syncope  takes  place 
(§  936). 

935,  b.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  the  general  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels,  in  all  the  modes  of  abstracting  blood,  is  not  referable  to 
either  of  the  foregoing  causes;  and  for  the  reasons,  in  part,  that  the 
contraction  far  surpasses  any  diminution  of  the  genend  volume  of 
blood,  that  the  phenomenon  is  always  attendant  on  syncope  arising 
from  moral  causes,  and  that  the  contraction,  if  proceeding  from  elas- 
ticity or  from  any  other  cause  than  one  of  a  vital  nature,  could  never 
determine  the  powerful  sympathetic  influences  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  heart  (§  916,  917,  932,  937). 

935,  c.  In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  blood  in  in- 
flamed parts  is  only  a  remote  effect  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  mass.  The  blood  is  not  only  temporarily,  but  permanent- 
ly expelled  from  the  injected  vessels.  This  shows  that  its  expulsion 
is  effected  by  a  vital  change  in  the  condition  of  the  vessels ;  otherwise, 
they  would  not  contract  in  a  ratio  exceeding  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing vessels  of  other  parts,  nor  would  their  contraction  be  permanent. 
Vessels  that  are  enlarged  in  inflammation  to  many  times  their  natural 
diameter  are  often  reduced  to  nearly  their  natural  volume  while  the 
operation  of  bloodletting  is  in  progress  (§  910,  977). 

Various  circumstantial  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  vital  na- 
ture of  the  contraction  which  attends  the  capillary  vessels.  The  fol- 
lowing are  relative  to  idiosyncrasy ;  and  the  principle  which  I  have 
set  forth  is  an  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reporter's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  throughout.  Thus :  Dr.  Paige,  '*  of  large  ex- 
perience and  great  respectability,"  states,  in  the  November  number 
(1845)  of  the  *'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,"  that,  on  bleeding 
**  a  woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  after  having  drawn  a  very 
few  ounces,  and  while  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  the  vein,  she 
was  taken  with  very  severe  pain  all  over  the  external  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  extending  to  the  most  remote  extremities.  I  suffered  the 
blood  to  floWi^  however,  but  the  pain  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
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tag"  ** Several  yean  afterward  I  met  with  exactly  the  same  symp- 
tomfl  on  bleedinff  a  young  man  in  case  of  an  ardent  ferer ;  but,  having 
diought  much  of  the  first  case  above  mentioned,  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  pain  depended  on  the  tpatmodk 
contraction  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  surOau^e  and  extremities  as  thej 
became  emptied  of  their  blood.  I,  in  this  case,  immediately  admio- 
istered  a  free  dose  of  some  diffusible  stimulus  (I  think,  of  ammonia), 
and  the  pain  subsided  very  soon,  so  that  I  was  able  to  take  as  macii 
blood  as  I  wished'' (§  399). 

935,  d.  Again,  bloodletting  being,  in  popular  language,  a  debilits* 
ting  remedy,  its  rapidly  salutary  effects  contradict  the  prevailing  hj- 
poUiesis  that  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  are  constitute  by 
debility  of  the  ^ssels,  and  staffnation  of  blood.  Had  this  doctrine 
any  foundation,  the  capillaries,  m  inflammation,  and  the  veins,  in  con* 
gestion,  would  immediately  become  more  injected  with  blood,  and 
Siose  diseases  should  be  exasperated  by  what  is  known  to  be  tbeir 
most  efficient  remedy. 

The  effects  of  bloodletting,  therefore,  prove  that  the  pathological 
cause  of  inflanmiation  and  venous  congestion  consists  not  only  <n  an 
increased  energy  of  the  organic  properties,  but  that  these  properties 
are  also  modified  in  kind ;  while  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  zorego- 
ing  affection,  under  the  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  proves,  abundanUyi 
that  the  whole  process  advances  upon  vital  principles.  The  }obb  of 
blood  so  improves  the  diseased  properties,  that  their  pathological  state 
is  changed  on  the  instant  (§  137  d,  143, 150-152),  and  they  are  brougbt 
to  obey  their  natural  recuperative  law  so  immediatelv,  that  the  vessels 
of  an  inflamed  eye  contract  and  disappear  while  the  blood  is  yet  flow- 
ing from  the  arm.  And  so  of  all  other  parts  that  are  conceded  fiom 
observation. 

935,  e.  The  extent  and  durability  of  this  change  will  depend  ujpon 
a  variety  of  circumstances ;  such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  constita- 
tion,  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  and  whether,  also,  the  impres- 
sion have  resulted  purely  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or,  in  part,  finom 
moral  emotions,  or  from  gastric  irritation ;  and  it  will  be  often  influ- 
enced by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  may  be  abstracted,  whether 
fit)m  a  large  or  a  small  orifice,  or  whether  the  operation  be  suspend- 
ed for  a  minute  and  then  resumed.  Each  of  these  circumstances, 
also,  discloses  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  loss  of  blood 
produces  its  effects. 

936,  a.  When  general  bloodletting  is  practiced  in  health,  the  action 
of  the  heart  begins  to  fail  as  soon  as  the  vessels  begin  to  contract ;  bat 
it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  delay  or  prevent  the  vascular 
changes  under  an  equal  loss  of  blood,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
changes  are  often  promoted  by  venous  congestion,  or  by  numeroitf 
adventitious  influences,  either  moral  or  physical. 

936,  b.  Again,  it  frequently  happens,  after  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
more  or  less  subdued  by  loss  ot  blood,  that  it  speedily  recovers  its 
force,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  prostrating  influence  of  some 
morbid  condition,  or  of  nausea,  or  of  mental  disturbance,  which  re- 
moval may  be  suddenly  effected  even  in  the  case  of  some  depressing 
form  of  disease,  and  perhaps  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow  fr<xi> 
the  vein  (§  938,  h). 

937,  a.  Since  the  influences  of  general  bloodletting  are  exerted,fi:t)m 
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the  beginning,  simultaneously  upon  the  whole  capillary  system  (§  930), 
the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  primary  change  will  depend  on  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted  ;  and  whenever  loss  of 
blood  produces  a  great  and  sudden  contraction  of  the  whole  capillary 
system,  however  small  the  quantity,  syncope  will  approach  (§  935). 

937,  h.  And  so,  also,  it  was  found  by  Le  Gallois  and  Philip,  in  their 
direct  experiments  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  that  the  extent  of 
the  nervous  influence  i^pon  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  alimentary 
canal,  depended,  always,  on  the  suddenness  of  the  impression  on  the 
nervous  centres,  and  that  when  most  sudden  and  violent,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  extinpishing  at  once  the  functions  of  life  (§  478, 479, 510, 511). 

937,  c.  Now,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  the  sympathetic  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  general  bloodlet- 
ting, depend  upon  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power ;  just  as,  in  the 
direct  experiments  by  Le  Gallois  and  Philip,  the  organic  Auctions 
were  variously  affected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  influences 
which  were  inflicted  upon  the  nervous  centres.  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  effects  of  bloodletting  upon  disease  will  oflen 
depend  much  upon  the  rapidity  vnth  which  the  blood  is  abstracted. 
And  this  important  practical  consideration  points  out  another  difier- 
ence  between  general  bloodletting  and  leecmnff,  and  why,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Travers,  **  syncope  is  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness, 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  hemorrha^e.^'  Hence  it  is  that  syncope 
follows  from  the  loss  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  when  drawn  from 
a  large  than  from  a  small  orifice,  or  from  both  arms  than  when  from 
one. 

937,  d.  It  is  also  another  important  practical,  as  well  as  phil- 
osophical, consideration,  that  if  tne  subject  be  in  an  erect  posture, 
syncope  will  follow  sooner  than  in  the  horizontal,  from  the  greater  in« 
ability  of  the  heart  in  the  former  case  to  transmit  the  blood  to  the 
brain ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  will  appear,  should  govern  us  as  to 
the  position  of  the  patient. 

938,  a.  Again,  the  ratio,  in  which  the  various  influences  that  arise 
from  general  bloodletting  will  succeed  each  other  in  disease,  will  also 
depend  on  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  states,  especially  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels  (§  143,  149,  150,  152).  It  ofl;en  happens 
that  an  increased  and  uniform  susceptibility  pervades  the  whole  san- 
gruiferous  system ;  and  when  this  peculiar  state  exists,  the  abstraction 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  may  instantly  determine  a  paroxysm 
of  syncope  (§  526  a,  961). 

938,  h.  This  proposition,  like  all  the  others  which  are  made  with- 
out qualification,  supposes  the  influences  to  depend  upon  the  absolute 
loss  of  blood,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  adventitious  causes,  such  as 
emotions  of  the  mind,  intestinal  irritation,  &:c.  When  these  accidental 
and  transient  causes  contribute  to  the  prostration  of  the  circulatory 
organs,  they  should  be  carefully  noted ;  since  it  is  commonly  impor- 
tant that  a  certain  amount  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  to  produce 
the  requisite  impression  upon  disease.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is 
commonly  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  operation,  sooner  or  later,  but 
generallv  early,  afler  the  patient  has  revived.  The  prostrating  eflects 
of  the  adventitious  causes  generally  make  but  little  or  no  impression 
upon  disease  ;  and  the  loss  of  too  little  blood  oflLen  adds  violence  to 
inflammation  and  fever  by  imparting  greater  energy  to  the  action  of 
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the  heait,  or  by  relioTing  the  general  circulation  tvben  it  may  be  em- 
barrassed by  some  local  venous  congestion  (§  988). 

3.   CUPPING. 

939,  a.  Cupping  differs  in  some  of  its  effects  from  leeching  and  gen- 
eral bloodlettmg.  Its  influences  are  of  an  intermediate  nature,  but 
are  most  allied  to  the  latter.  It  never  makes  the  profound  impression 
upon  the  vital  condition  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied  that  is  ex- 
erted by  leeching,  and  its  influences  upon  the  svstem  at  lar^e  are  also 
less,  under  equcS  circumstances.  Cupping,  indeed,  often  fails  of  re- 
lief where  leeching  is  speedily  efficient  In  a  TOneral  sense,  six 
ounces  of  blood  taken  by  leeching  is  probably  equsd  in  its  curative  ef- 
fects to  nearly  twice  that  quantity  abstracted  by  cupping. 

939,  b.  In  cupping,  the  blood  is  abstracted  from  die  larger  series 
of  capillary  vessels,  whose  oflice  is  probably  but  little  more  than  to 
supply  the  smaller  series,  in  which  the  organic  properties  are  most 
stronely  pronounced  (§  384,  &;c.) ;  nor  is  that  action  instituted,  by  cup- 
ping, m  those  vessels  from  which  the  blood  is  taken,  that  obtains  so  pro- 
foundly in  leeching,  and  upon  which  no  little  of  the  general  and  local 
effects  depend  (§  921,  922). 

939,  c.  The  distinction  is  also  explained  by  the  persistence  with 
which  the  blood  continues  to  be  discharged  long  after  the  leeches  have 
performed  their  oflice,  although  smaller  and  fewer  vessels  are  divided 
than  in  the  operation  of  cupping,  and  in  which  last  the  blood  ceases 
to  escape  as  soon  as  the  cupping-glasses  are  removed.  All  of  which 
is  absolute  proof  that  a  remarkable  change  is  instituted  in  the  vital 
condition  of  the  capillary  vessels,  by  leeching,  and  that  the  prolonged 
effusion  of  blood  is  in  no  respect  of  a  mechanical  nature,  but  wholly 
due  to  a  vital  action  which  is  artificially  set  up  in  the  vessels,  and 
which  is  not  at  all  instituted  by  cupping. 

939,  d.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  principle  as  well  as  experience, 
that  cupping-glasses  should  not  be  applied,  as  is  often  done,  to  pro- 
mote the  bleeding  of  leech-bites.  It  embarrasses  the  specific  action 
instituted  by  the  leeches.  A  mechanical  is  substituted  for  a  natur^ 
process ;  while,  also,  as  in  cupping,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  so  rapid 
that  its  effects  become  more  like  those  of  venesection. 

939,  e.  Cupping  approximates  general  bloodletting  not  only  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted,  but  in  which  it  determines 
the  great  influences  upon  the  whole  circulatory  system,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  required  for  its  physiological  and  therapeu- 
tical effects.  It  is  more  remotely  allied  to  leeching  in  the  change 
which  is  locally  induced,  thoueh  this  change  is  not  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, but  consists  of  a  more  simple  vital  contraction  of  the  small  ves- 


i  quantity 
blood  adequate  to  a  universal  influence. 

939,y.  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  therefore,  that  gener- 
al bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching  are  in  some  respects  distioct 
remedies,  and  that  cupping  is  the  least  useful  and  rarely  required. 
The  difference  between  them  lies  in  a  difference  in  the  operation  ot 
the  principles  which  are  common  to  the  severel  modes.  Some  of  these 
differences  appertain  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  is  far  mo  e 
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concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  general  bloodletting  than  in  the  usaal 
effects  of  leeching,  at  all  stages  of  the  operation.  It  appears,  howev- 
er, that  the  effects  of  general  bloodletting  may  be  obtained  in  an  infe- 
rior degree  by  cupping,  through  more  inconsiderable  degrees  of  the 
same  influences,  as,  also,  in  a  still  lesser  degree  by  c^plying  cupping- 
glasses  in  the  operation  of  leeching ;  though,  where  leeching  is  appro- 
priate, it  must  be  often  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  loss  of  blood,  and 
at  a  loss,  more  or  less,  of  the  specific  effects  of  leeching. 

Of  the  Nervous  Power  in  its  Relation  to  the  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood. 

940.  Another  important  element  in  the  phenomena  which  arise  from 
loss  of  blood  must  now  be  considered.  This  is  the  nervous  power,  to 
which  are  owins;  all  the  remote  sympathies  that  are  in  active  progress 
after  the  bejrinnmg  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  bloodletting.  The 
operation  of  this  power  commences  at  the  earliest  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels,  ana  increases  in  the  ratio  of  that  contraction.  It  is  the 
same  power  that  exerts  so  vast  a  range  of  influences  in  directing  the 
effects  of  all  other  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific  agents,  and  whose 
characteristics  have  been  already  extensively  considered.  The  same 
philosophy,  too,  is  here  applicable  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the 
nervous  power  is  instrumental  in  organic  actions,  or  in  modifying,  or 
in  propagating  disease  (§  222-234,  450-530). 

941.  The  development  of  the  nervous  power  from  loss  of  blood  is 
owing  to  the  vital  contractions  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  to  the  necessary  antecedent  change  in  the  vital  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  of  those  parts  (§931,  935).  An  influence  is  thus 
exerted  upon  the  nervous  centres  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
seen  to  arise  from  direct  experiments  (§  476-494),  from  the  operation 
of  the  passions  (§  227,  230),  and  from  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
(§  227,  500). 

942.  a.  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the '  extensive  premises  before 
us,  loss  of  blood,  by  establishing  a  universal  contraction  of  the  small 
vessels  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  by  its  sudden  impression  upon  the 
organic  properties  of  tlu»se  centres,  develops  the  nervous  power  in  a 
peculiar  manner  and  in  unusual  intensity  (§  227,  232).  This  influ- 
ence of  this  power,  reflected  abroad,  increases  that  contraction  of  the 
general  capillary  system  which  is  at  first  instituted,  in  all  parts,  in  gen- 
eral bloodletting,  by  the  direct  effect  of  loss  of  blood  upon  the  organ- 
ic properties  of  the  whole  system  of  blood-vessels  (§  930,  931). 

942,  h.  In  leeching,  the  first  sympathetic  influences  are  propagated 
continuously  from  the  part  to  which  leeches  are  applied  (§  498),  but 
are  soon  extended  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  nervous  power 
excited,  and  spread  abroad  over  the  system,  as  in  general  bloodletting 
(§  464,  465,  500  b).  The  general  contraction  of  the  vessels  is  thus 
more  and  more  accelerated  as  the  loss  of  blood  goes  on,  the  nervous 
power  is  more  and  more  excited,  and  prostrates  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  and  this  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  syncope  approaches. 

942,  c.  There  is  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  universally  supposed,  a 
withdrawment  of  the  nervous  influence  from  the  heart  during  a  parox- 
ysm of  syncope ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increased  determination  of 
that  power  upon  the  organs  of  circulation,  which,  indeed,  is  then  at 
its  acme. 

943,  a.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  by  Le  Gallois,  Philip,  and  others. 
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that  the  Btomach  and  intestines  are  readily  and  powerfiiUy  inflaenced 
by  impressions  made  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  nerYoos  system  (§ 
491) ;  as  they  also,  are,  like  the  heart,  by  mental  emotions.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  vessels  of  the  nervous  centres  begin  to  contract,  the 
nervous  influence  is  felt  as  well  by  the  stomach  as  by  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.  This  gastric  irritation  is  propagated  back  to  the  farain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  increases  their  depressing  influence  on  all  the 
organs.  This  is  especially  manifest  immediately  before  the  occur- 
rence of  syncope,  which  it  contributes  to  hasten.  Hence,  also,  the 
frequent  nausea  and  eructations,  and  the  intestinal  evacuations,  v^cfa 
supervene  on  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  vessels,  or  as 
syncope  approaches  (§  902,  g).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  cathartics 
often  operate  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting,  when  they 
had  failed  antecedently,  and  where  no  intestinal  inflammation  had  ex- 
isted to  interfere  with  their  effects.  And  this  consideration,  by-tbe- 
way,  is  important  to  the  practitioner  when  he  is  deliberating  whether 
blood lettincr  should  precede  the  exhibition  of  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic 

943,  d.  fiut,  it  is  also  true  that  the  intestinal  disturbance  is  often 
owing  to  the  efiect  of  nervous  influence  excited  by  some  emotion  o£ 
the  mind  (§  892J,  b) ;  when  its  reaction  upon  the  nervous  centres  may 
be  equally  as  gre9X  as  when  the  disturbance  results  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  but  has  little  or  no  efiect  upon  disease,  and  may  embarrass  the 
practitioner,  and  sacrifice  the  patient  to  an  imperfect  application  of 
the  remedy  (§  938).  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  say  that  excep* 
tions  sometimes  occur ;  and  when  such  demonstrations  are  made,  they 
yield  the  most  convincing  proof  of  my  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power  in  the  phvsiological  results  of  bloodletting,  and  its  al- 
terative influence  upon  disease  by  whatever  cause  the  influence  may  be 
excited.  Thus :  "  A  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  "  was  so  alarmed 
at  the  preparation  for  oleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  complete^ 
ly  stopped  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura."  Again,  "cheer  up  the  pa- 
Uent,  and  he  is  always  sure  to  do  well"  (§  227>230,  232). 

944,  a.  When  syncope  arises  from  the  depressing  emotions,  or  from 
other  causes  whose  primary  impression  is  upon  the  brain,  the  acdon 
of  the  heart  is  directly  prostrated  through  the  nervous  influence,  and 
indirectly  by  its  sympathy  with  the  stomach ;  while  a  certain  depress- 
ing efiect  is  exerted  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  extreme  and  c^ 
illary  blood-vessels,  and  an  influence  from  this  change  is  propagated 
sympathetically  to  the  heart.  The  succession  of  changes  then,  as  re- 
spects the  heart  and  bloo4-vessels,  begins  more  on  the  side  of  the 
heart  than  when  they  are  determined  by  loss  of  blood  ;  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels  being  also  more  consequent  on  the  failure 
of  the  heart's  action  than  on  the  alterative  influence  of  the  nervous 
power.  We  must  also  explain,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  syncope 
which  follows  blows  upon  the  stomach,  the  crush  of  limbs,  surgical 
operationsi  &:c. ;  and  when  death  is  suddenly  produced  by  any  of 
these  causes,  it  is  owing  either  to  a  sudden  extinction  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal functions,  or  to  a  powerful  determination  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart,  &c.,  by  which  the  action  of  that  organ  is  arrested 

1§  230,  480  5,  &c.,  510,  511).     The  same  is  true  of  the  prostrating  ef- 
ects  of  nausea,  and  many  other  accidental  influences  which  spring 
up  during  the  operation  of  bloodletting. 
944,  b.  Since,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  bloodletting,  its  influences 
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are  profound,  not  only  on  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  upon  the 
whole  capillary  system,  and  the  failure  of  the  hearths  action  is  greatly 
due  to  this  deep  impression  on  their  vital  constitution,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  accidentid  causes  the  effect  consists  mostly  in  a  direct  de- 
pression of  the  heart's  action,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  supply  to 
the  capillary  vessels,  without  essentially  affecting  their  vital  states,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  may  not  depend  on  syncope  as  a  test  of  the  influ- 
ences of  loss  of  blood  (§^959). 

944,  c.  Is  it  asked  why  the  failure  of  supply  to  the  capillary  ves- 
sels when  the  heart  is  suddenly  depressed  by  the  foregoing  accidental 
causes  is  not  even  more  efficient  in  disease  than  the  artificial  method 
of  abstracting  blood  from  the  same  vessels  1  I  answer,  summarily, 
that  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  on  the  universal 
law  of  adaptation,  which  is  every  where  conspicuously  designed  for 
the  preservation  of  organic  beings  (§  137  c,  150,  151,  733  d,  847  g). 

944,  d.  Syncope  is  often  consummated  by  removing  the  ligature. 
In  this  case  the  action  of  the  heart  had  been  enfeebled  almost  to  an 
accession  of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  the  heart,  so  far  from  rousing  the  organ,  overpow- 
ers its  action.  It  is  in  this  way,  in  part,  when  the  heart  has  oeen 
gradually  prostrated  during  the  access  of  congestive  fever,  that  a  sud- 
den development  of  the  attack  sometimes  produces  syncope.  Some- 
thing, however,  is  evidently  owing,  in  this  case,  to  the  sympathetic 
influence  of  the  extreme  vessels  upon  the  heart,  but  probably  more 
to  the  sudden  determination  of  blood  from  the  circuxnference  at  the 
access  of  the  cold  stage. 

945.  If  syiicope  be  obstinate,  the  means  of  relief  will  be  such  as 
operate  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  should  be  of 
Such  a  natui'e  as  will  subdue  the  depressing  character  of  the  nervous 
influence,  and  render  it  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 
Pungent  vapors  to  the  nose,  cold  air,  cold  water  dashed  upon  the 
surface,  stimulants  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  ex- 
citing means  of  a  corresponding  kind,  as  well  as  perfect  rest,  will 
therefore  be  the  proper  remedies  (§  481,  e). 

In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  CommeTtiaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  178 
(1840),  I  proposed,  in  cases  of  obstinate  and  alarming  syncope,  the 
operation  of  acupuncturation  of  the  heart ;  deriving  my  suggestion 
from  Marshall's  experiments  upon  frogs,  which  were  revived  by  that 

r-ocess  when  apparently  dead  from  carbonic  acid.  Very  lately  (1843), 
see  in  the  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,  that  Dr.  A.  Carraro  has 
successfully  repeated  these  experiments,  and  makes  the  same  appli- 
cation to  the  human  subject  as  had  been  done  bv  myself.  The  \^ole 
is  also  Commonly  supposed  to  be  original  with  Carraro. 

When  syncope  supervenes,  if  the  subject  be  laid  in  a  horizontal 
posture  animation  returns,  and  it  may  be  again  suspended  by  revers- 
ing the  position.  These  phenomena  depend  upon  causes  now  essen- 
tially modified.  "  No  man  ever  saw  the  sensorial  functions  continue 
a  single  minute  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  move.  When  the  body 
is  horizontal,  the  heart  circulates  the  blood  more  easily,  than  when 
any  part,  and  especially  so  large  a  part  as  the  head,  is  elevated."  If 
syncope  return  when  the  head  is  again  elevated,  it  will  depend  on  a 
more  simple  cause  than  what  oriffinally  produced  it.  It  will  now 
arise  from  a  permanently  enfeebled  state  of  the  heart,  and  "  its  ina- 

Yt 
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bility  to  continue  the  circuUtioci,  and  thus  to  supply  the  brain  and  aD 
other  parts  with  blood ;"  and  such  is  always  the  last  in  the  series  of 
causes,  in  a  paroxysm  of  syncope.  In  the  first  instance,  the  actioa 
of  the  heart  is  prostrated  through  the  nervous  influence  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord ;  in  the  second,  the  fhnctions  of  the  brain  are  impair- 
ed or  suspended  through  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart. 

946,  a.  Many  examples  may  be  found  in  my  Essay  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Ojperation  of  Loss  of  Blood,  which  show  the  great  alten- 
tive  nature  of  the  nervous  power  as  developed  by  bloodletting.  Lei 
one  suffice  at  present  Thus:  "A  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong, 
"  having  lost  only  an  ounce  of  blood,  Irom  the  shock  of  the  operation 
syncope  came  on«  and  effectually  removed  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  brain"  (§  943). 

946,  h.  Examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  admit  but  one  interpre- 
tation. They  are  clear  illustrations  of  the  peculiar  properties  and 
laws  by  which  organic  beings  are  ffovemed.  They  are  simple  ele- 
ments of  the  whole  philosophy  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  it  respects 
the  specific  nature  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life*  of  their  ma- 
tability,  and  of  the  tremendous  influence  which  the  nervous  power  is 
capable  of  exerting  upon  theuL  It  is  the  same,  also,  when  hfe  is  in- 
stantly extinguished  by  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of  the  alcohol- 
ic solution  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  applied  to  the  tongue,  or 
by  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  by  surgical  operations,  &c.  (§  177, 
222,  &c.). 

947.  The  philosophy  of  syncope,  as  expressed  by  M.  Fiorry,  has 
been  the  philosophy  of  no  small  part  of  the  medical  world  ;  while  all 
the  antecedent  influences  of  bloodletting  have  been  more  universallj 
referred  to  the  mechanical  diminution  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  syn- 
cope construed  upon  this  doctrine. 

"  Syncope/*  says  the  eminent  Piorry,  "  whatever  may  be  its  cause, 
consists  in  a  suspension  or  diminution  qf  cerebral  action^  ff  it  take 
place  spofUaneously  and  from  a  moral  cause,  it  is  the  actioH  of  the  «*• 
cephalon  that  is  suspended ;  it  is  the  influence  of  this  organ  upon  the 
heart  which  is  diminished,** 

We  have  seen,  however,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  body,  that^e 
nervous  system  has  little  other  influence  upon  the  organic  fiinctions 
than  that  of  contributing  to  their  concert  of  action ;  these  functions 
being  all  carried  on  by  the  organic  properties,  which  are  maintained 
in  operation  by  stimuli  peculiar  to  each,  but  mostly  by  the  blood. 
The  nervous  power  becomes  a  stimulant,  or  depressant,  or  modifying 
cause,  to  the  organic  and  animal  functions  only  when  it  is  preternata- 
rally  affected  by  physical  and  moral  causes  (§  177-191, 223,  226, 227, 
232,  476,  &c.).  It  is  also  fully  demonstrated  that  the  entire  removal 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  does  not  aflect  the  action  of  the  heart,  if 
respiration  be  artificially  maintained  (^  477,*  479,  481  h).  Nay,  the 
heart  often  continues  to  pulsate  long  after  its  removal  firom  the  body 
(§  489  c,  516  d,  no.  7).  when  we  consider,  also,  how  powerfully  the 
heait  may  be  influenced  by  plight  mechanical  or  other  agents  sppHp^ 
to  the  brain,  or  spinal  cord  (§  480,  &c.),  even  when  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  inferior  portion  of  the  organ  re- 
moved, we  shall  better  understand,  in  this  way,  how  loss  of  blood, 
odors,  offensive  siehts,  and  moral  causes,  produce  syncope,  than  by 
supposing  that  it  is  through  their  direct  suspension  of  the  cerebral 
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functions.  Violent  passions  have,  doubtless,  the  effect  of  extinguish- 
ing, at  once,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  brain ;  but  then  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  ceases  at  once,  and  is  clearly  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  the  brain,  while  in  syncope  the  action  of  the  heart  is  only  di- 
minished. Nevertheless,  even  in  the  former  case,  a  pernicious  ner- 
vous influence  is  suddenly  determined  upon  the  whole  circulatory 
system  ^  479,  509,  510).  Again,  it  is  only  the  depressing  emotions, 
like  fear,  grief,  disgust,  and  such  causes  as  in  any  degree  exert  a  sed- 
ative influence  on  the  circulation,  that  are  known  to  produce  undoubt- 
ed syncope,  while  those  like  ioy  and  anger,  which  always  excite  the 
action  of  the  heart,  alone  extmguish  life  instantaneously.  One  aflec- 
tion,  too,  is  common,  while  the  other  is  rare ;  and  when  the  latter 
takes  place,  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  an  apoplectic  predisposi- 
tion. In  one  case,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  suddenly  depressed;  in 
the  other,  it  is  powerfully  excited.  Doubtless,  too,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, the  violent  impulse  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain  contributes, 
j)er  se,  to  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  cerebral  powers.  While,  there- 
fore, in  syncope,  from  fear  and  grief,  the  blood  is,  at  the  onset,  divert- 
ed from  the  head ;  in  sudden  death  from  joy  or  anger,  a  preternatural 
quantity  is  determined  upon  the  brain. 

948.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  various  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  when  they  arise  from  loss  of  blood, 
are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  nervous  influence,  or  remote  sympa- 
thy, and  that  this  influence  is  greatest  when  syncope  ensues  (§  481,  A). 
Nor  is  there  at  any  stage  of  that  complex  series  of  changes,  from  the 
first  impression  that  follows  the  loss  of  blood  to  their  end  in  syncope, 
a  deficiency,  but  a  redundancy,  of  blood  at  the  centre  of  circulation ; 
and,  if  death  ensue,  the  vital  fluid  is  always  found  accumulated  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart. 

949.  Summarily,  also,  we  have  now  seen  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
loss  of  blood,  per  scj  to  so  modify  the  vital  states  of  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  as  to  result  in  their  contraction,  and  that  when  this  con- 
traction begins  in  the  vessels  of  the  nervous  centres,  it  excites  the 
nervous  influence  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  the 
impression;  that  this  influence  is  then  propagated  abroad,  and  in- 
creases the  contraction  of  the  capillaries  at  large ;  that  this  effect  of 
the  nervous  influence  is  reflected  back  upon  the  nervous  centres,  by 
which  the  nervous  influence  is  still  farther  excited ;  that  circles  of 
sympathy  become  thus  establishes ;  that  the  nervous  influence  b 
now,  also,  exerted  vnth  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  heart,  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  that  this  effect  is  thrown  back  upon  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord,  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  neivous  mfluence  is  farther  in- 
creased ;  that  the  play  of  sympathies,  and  the  multiplying  causes  of 
nervous  influence,  become,  therefore,  exceedingly  complex,  and  in- 
crease in  their  ratio  till  the  heart  is  prostratec^  by  that  influence  and 
by  the  central  determination  of  blood,  when  syncope  takes  place  as 
an  immediate  consequence  (§  476 ^  h,  481  h). 

But,  we  have  also  seen,  that  if  too  little  blood  be  taken,  in  certain 
conditions  of  disease,  results  of  an  opposite  nature  to  the  foregoing, 
and  an  aggravation  of  disease,  may  ensue,  though  they  will  be 
brought  about  through  the  same  physiological  principles  (§  965, 
983-989). 

And  now  I  say,  if  the  foregoing  results  of  loss  of  blood  be  corn- 
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pared  vrith  the  effects  of  other  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  it  will  he 
found  that  a  close  analogy  and  harmony  of  laws  distinguish  their  mo- 
dus operandi.  And  such  is  always  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  her  fan* 
damental  institutions  (§  137  f,  150-152). 

950.  From  what  has  been  now  seen  of  the  profound  influences  of 
bloodletting  upon  the  nervous  centres,  especially  when  syncope  ap- 
proaches, we  readily  account  for  those  inflammations,  and^at  far 
overrated  irritation  of  modem  physicians,  which  occasionally  super 
vcnc  on  the  loss  of  blood  (§  1020-1023) ;  sometimes,  though  rarelj, 
from  an  excess  of  the  remedy,  but  more  frequently  from  ifa  defi- 
ciency, and  still  more  so  fiom  its  frequent  application  in  small  quan- 
tities where  a  greater  loss  is  demanded.  If  tne  loss  be  excessive,  or 
bloodletting  not  appropriate  to  the  case,  a  sudden  and  violent  impres- 
sion is  made  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  capillary  blood-vessek 
When  the  loss  is  small  and  frequently  repeated,  an  irritable  state  of 
the  whole  vascular  system  is  thus  established,  which  may  not  only  m- 
crease  the  inflammation  which  the  remedy  was  intended  to  subdae, 
but  may  become  the  foundation  of  disease  in  other  parts  (§  476}  A, 
479,  965  b,  982-1001,  1005  e). 

In  all  these  cases,  the  whole  system  of  capillary  blood-vessels  has  a 
largo  share  in  the  primary  impression ;  but  a  peculiar  influence  is  de- 
termined upon  them  by  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  extreme  capil- 
laries of  the  brain.  Inflammation,  therefore,  may  be  lighted  up,  as  a 
consequence,  either  in  the  brain  or  some  other  part,  but  especially  tiie 
brain  (§  230,  231).  Hence,  also,  the  general  vascular  excitement, 
and  that  delirium,  >t;oma,  stertorous  breeching,  and  those  convulsions, 
retchings,  and  involuntary  intestinal  evacuations ;  some  of  which  so 
frequently  follow  excessive  loss  of  blood.  Although  bloodletting, 
therefore,  be  a  remedy  for  inflammation,  the  excessive  use  of  it,  as 
will  be  farther  shown,  may  induce  that  affection ;  and  even  then,  the 
cautious  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  still  proves,  by  its  curative 
influence,  the  nature  of  the  afiection,  and  the  sanative  power  of  the 
remedy  when  well  directed  (§  901,  997). 

951,  a.  Let  us  now  regard  the  foregoing  morbific  effect  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  950)  in  connection  with  two  examples,  one  of  coincident,  the 
other  of  an  opposite,  nature,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  capillary  vessels  of  all  parts,  as  illustrative  of  this  agency  in 
the  operation  of  bloodletting.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  conform 
to  the  experiments  of  Philip  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (§  476-492). 
Thus : 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Miiller,  "  that  nervous  influence  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  certain 
parts  during  the  state  of  vital  turgescence."  "  In  the  instantaneous 
iryection  of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  the  act  of  blushing,  and  of  the 
whole  head  under  the  influence  of  violent  passions,  the  local  phenom- 
ena are  evidently  induced  by  the  nervous  influence.  The  active  con- 
gestion of  certain  organs  of  the  brain,  for  example,  while  they  are  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  is  a  similar  phenomenon." 

These  several  examples,  however  various  may  be  the  i-emote  causes 
of  the  phenomena,  are  so  nearly  alike  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
one,  and  it  is  not  less  obvious  that  they  equally  correspond  with  that 
of  inflammation  when  induced  by  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

951   h.  And  now  for  the  opposite  result,  which  is  brought  ahout 
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by  precisely  the  same  immediate  exciting  cause,  the  nervous  influ- 
ence. 

*'  When  a  patient/'  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  "  had  lost  only  an  ounce 
of  blood,  from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  syncope  came  on  and  ef- 
fectually removed  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  Drain."  Again,  "  a 
patient,"  says  the  same  writer, ''  was  so  alarmed  at  the  preparation 
for  bleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  completely  stopped  an  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura.'' 

9^1,  c.  Looking  at  the  foregoing  examples  in  their  true  relations, 
there  may  be  advantageously  considered,  besides  their  immediate  ob- 
ject, certain  other  points  which  reflect  a  strong  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  nervous  power,  the  causes  and  mode  of  its  development,  its 
modifications  by  the  nature  of  its  exciting  causes,  its  subsequent  prop- 
agation to  parts  remote  from  the  brain  and  upon  the  brain  itself,  and 
its  remarkable  influences  upon  all  parts.  In  the  examples  before  us 
we  see  that  power  variously  and  in  unusual  operation.  We  see  that 
it  is  positively  developed  by  excessive  loss  of  blood,  by  shame,  by  the 
violent  exciting  passions,  producing  a  high  arterial  action,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  ol  other  parts  in  one  case  (§  950),  instantar 
neous  injection  of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  another,  and  the  brain  and 
whole  head  in  another  (§  951,  a);  and  these  are  corresponding  re- 
sults. We  see,  also,  that  an  exactly  opposite  effect  is  produced  by 
the  loss  of  only  one  ounce  of  blood,  and  in  another, instance  by  the 
operation  of  fear  alone  (§  951,  b) ;  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  Drain 
being  overthrown  in  the  former  case,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  pleu- 
ra in  the  latter.  The  common  nature  of  the  immediate  cause  cannot 
bo  mistaken ;  and  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  more  remote  ex- 
citing causes,  excessive  loss  of  blood  in  one  case,  an  ounce  in  anoth- 
er, shame,  anger,  and  fear  in  others,  the  close  analogies,  yet  diversifi- 
ed results,  in  one  series  of  the  cases,  and  the  absolute  opposition  in 
the  other  series,  yet  each  example  in  this  series  exactly  alike,  though 
involving  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood  in  one  of  the  instances  and 
fear  in  the  other ;  when,  I  say,  we  consider  these  things,  we  must  not 
only  admit  the  common  nature  of  the  immediate  cause,  but  that  this 
cause  is  liable  to  be  variously  modified  by  the  agents  which  rouse  it 
into  action,  and  that,  however  apparently  estranged  firom  each  other 
may  be  many  of  these  agents,  they  modify  the  immediate  cause  in 
modes  corresponding  with  the  effects.  A  common  philosophy  appliee, 
therefore,  to  all  the  cases,  and  this  philosophy  is  equally  true  of  those 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  which  determine  the  same  effects  upon 
distant  parts  when  applied  to  the  alimentary  canal,  or  to  the  skin,  &c., 
and  therefore,  also,  of  the  whole  compass  of  remote  sympathy.  The 
type  of  the  whole  is  in  the  examples  before  us. 

951,  ^.  It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark  that  the  examples  (§951,  h) 
show  how  powerfully  the  nervous  influence  may  be  determined  upon 
the  organic  constitution  of  the  brain  by  the  loss  of  a  single  ounce  of 
blood,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pleuritic  inflammation  by  fear  alone; 
while  either  case  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
propounded  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting,  and  that  it  is  in 
no  respect  of  a  mechanical  nature.  These  examples  also  demonstrate 
my  position  that  the  nervous  influence  is  most  profoundly  felt  when 
syncope  comes  on. 

952,  a.  Some  of  the  finest  iUustrationB  of  the  eflfect  of  bloodletting 
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upon  the  omnio  propertiai  of  the  extreme  veaaels  of  the  arterial  sya- 
teiD,  either  directlj  torough  the  loss  of  blood,  or»  indirectly,  throogfa 
th(B  nenrouB  power,  are  shown  by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  ^e 
blood  while  flowing  from  the  arm  in  inflammatory  diaeaaes. 

952,  b.  Some  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  foregoing  changea  may 
be  induced  by  a  very  small  loss  of  blood.  Thus,  a  patient  of  mine 
was  attacked  with  pneumonia,  after  conTaleacence  had  boffun  from  a 
protracted  fever.  She  was  placed  in  an  erect  posture,  and  an  ounce 
of  blood  was  drawn,  in  a  full  stream,  into  each  of  three  wine-glasaes ; 
when  svncope  took  place.  In  the  first  fflass,  the  blood  had  a  thick, 
strong,  indented,  buff,  and  a  fimbriated  edge ;  in  the  second,  the  huff 
was  sensibly  less,  and  the  other  peculiarities  were  diminished ;  in  the 
third,  they  had  disappeared. 

952,  c.  On  the  contrary,  however,  in  a  case  of  inflammatory  fever, 
Hewson  observed  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  the 
inflammatory  buff  only  on  the  fourth  cup. 

952,  d.  **  There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  to  be  sometimes 
observed  in  the  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  in  blood  taken  in  differ- 
ent cups  fix>m  the  same  patient  at  the  same  bleeding.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  difference  has  been  observed  neariy  one  half" — Wab- 
DROP.  Sometimes  more  than  one  half.— -8cudamorb.  *'  The  same  ia 
relatively  increased  during  the  continuance  of  bleeding ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  great  a  change  will  take  place  in  this  respect  at  nnnnte 
periocu." — Thackrah.  And  so  Gendrin,  Stokes,  &c  Again,  how- 
ever, the  foregoing  phenomena  are  sometimes  directly  reversed ;  and 
an  increased  quantity  of  fibrin,  and  a  diminution  of  serum,  have  been 
found  in  each  successive  cup.  These  conditions,  too,  as  well  as  the 
preceding,"depend,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  rapidirv  with  which  the 
blood  is  abstracted.  Mead,  the  able  humoralist  of  other  days,  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  blood  may  certainly  undergo  any  imaginable  cnangea 
by  alterations  made  in  its  motions  only." 

952,  e.  If  syncope  take  place,  the  blood  not  only  generally  loses  its 
inflammatory  characteristics  (h),  but  the  clot  is  often  much  softer  and 
more  voluminous.  Should  the  inflammation  afterward  go  on,  the 
blood  will  be  found  to  have  resumed  its  former  peculiarities. 

952,/,  Blood,  drawn  fiom  a  person,  or  from  an  animal  about  to 
faint,  coagulatea  very  rapidly.  In  this  case,  the  rapidity  of  coagula- 
tion appears  to  bear  a  remarkable  ratio  to  the  depression  of  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  solids ;  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  slaughteiv 
houses.  But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  when  death  is  suddenly  pro- 
duced through  the  nervous  system  by  blows  on  the  stomach,  apoplexy, 
&o.,  or  by  running,  lightning,  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  &c,  or 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  greatly  reduced  by  malignant  fevers,  the 
blood  remains  fluid. 

These  seeming  paradoxes  are  resolved  by  supposing  peculiar  influ- 
ences of  the  solids  upon  the  blood,  according  to  me  specific  modifica- 
tions of  their  organic  properties ;  these,  as  well  as  all  &e  other  dif- 
ferences and  changes,  being,  therefore,  an  evidence  that  bloodletting 
produces  its  effects  upon  the  vires  vita  of  the  solids,  and  that  the  or- 
ganic properties,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  affected  according 
to  the  quantity  cf  blood  taken,  the  manner  of  taking  it,  Ax. 

952,  g,  Musgrave,  in  advertmg  to  the  rapid  changea  which  take 
place  in  the  blood  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting,  r&- 
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marks  that  these  alterations  **  require  the  agency  of  some  diird  power ; 
for  to  suppose  that  &e  hlood  undergoes  so  sudden  a  cfaaDge  merely 
by  the  quantity  being  lessened,  would  hardly  be  more  extraordinary, 
than  to  imagine  that  pouring  a  glass  of  brandy  out  of  a  bottle  would 
turn  the  rest  into  cider/' 

952,  A.  How  futile,  therefore,  the  recent  observations  of  Andral  as 
to  the  relative  quantity  of  lymph  in  inflammatory  diseases  I  The  blood 
to  be  inspected  must  be  drawn  from  the  subject,  and  the  loss  of  one 
or  two  ounces  may  affect,  essentially,  the  proportion  of  lymph  in  the 
next  two  ounces,  and  so  on.  Here,  dierefore,  is  proof  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  which  stamps  all  theae  inquiries  as  humoral  assump 
tions.  Indeed,  Andral,  himself  had  long  befoce  settled  the  fallacy  of 
these  later  observations,  by  the  well-erounded  statement,  in  his  Path* 
ological  Anatomy,  that  "no  one  solid  can  undergo  the  sHghtest  mod- 
ification  without  producing  solne  derangement  in  the  nature  and  oual- 
ity  of  the  materials  destined  to  form  blood,  or  to  be  separated  nxim 
it"    And  this,  too^  from  the  fs^er  of  modeni  humoralism  (§  688,  e). 

OBNUUL  AlfD   F&ACTICAL   OBSBBVATIONS   ON  BLOODLBTTINO. 

Of  the  General  Extent  of  the  Remedy. 

953,  The  vital  influences  of  loss  of  Uood  are  owin^  to  the  vital  re- 
lations of  the  blood  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  sohds.  The  blood 
being  the  pahuUim  vita,  the  solids  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any  loss 
of  this  fluid  they  may  sttstain.  This  sensitiveness  resides  in  the  or- 
ganic properties  (§  184,  &c.).  Inflammation  and  fever  being  also  es- 
sentially constituted  l^  a  morbid  condition  of  &ose  properties  (which 
are  more  susceptible  nn:  being  thus  aflected  (§  137  a,  143  e)),  tne  loss 
of  blood,  especially  in  general  bloodletting,  makes  an  instantaneous 
and  profound  impression  upon  them,  by  wUch  their  morbid  condition 
is  so  radically  altered  that  nature  steps  in  at  once,  and  sometimes 
completes  the  cure  almost  on  the  instant  (§  137  «,  151>  152). 

954,  a.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  should  be  abstracted  in  any  given  case  of  disease,  or  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  abstraction  should  be  made.  This  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and  upon 
the  efiects  of  the  remedy  during  its  application,  which  should,  of  course, 
be  superintended  by  the  physician  (§  675). 

954,  b.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  in  a  general  sense,  that  some 
definite  quantity  of  blood  should  be  removed;  and  this,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  affected  organs,  the  character  and  intensity  of  the 
dijsease,  &c.  (§  133-156).  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  present 
e^cts,  but  to  the  permanent  influences  of  the  remedy.  This  perma- 
nence cannot  ofl»n  be  maintained  without  the  continued  operation  of 
a  certain  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  general  capillary  system 
(§  514  g,  516  d^  no.  6).  Diy  cupping,  therefore,  and  all  similar  ex- 
pedients which  are  prompted  entirely  by  erroneous  views  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  produce  none  of  the  effects  which  ap- 
pertain to  bloodletting  in  any  of  its  modes.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
accede  either  to  the  dry  cupping  of  the  distinguished  mechanical  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Amott,  or  to  his  opinion  **  that  it  is  a  great  modem  im- 
provement in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  in  bleeding  for  the  cure 
of  inflammation,  to  take  the  blood  away  €u  qutckly  aspouible;  since 
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ttUeme  inflammatioiw  of  tbe  brain,  lungs,  boweb,  &c.,  are  equally  re- 
moved by  faintness,  whether  it  happens  after  the  loss  of  two  ounces 
of  blood,  or  of  fifty." — Arnott's  Physics^  Sfc. 

954,  c.  In  general  bloodletting,  the  nearer  the  loss  is  carried  to  the 
point  of  syncope,  the  more  profound  and  permanent  will  be  its  effects, 
in  grave  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  this  amount  of  influence  is 
required,  and  perhaps  at  repeated  applications  of  the  remedy  (§  999). 

954,  d.  When  syncope  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood  alone,  it  is  a  test 
that  the  vital  condition  of  the  small  blood-vessels  has  been  strongly  af- 
fected ;  but  more  or  less  so,  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantity  abstracted.  Like  the  contraction  of  those  vessels,  syncope 
is  one,  though  a  less  simple,  consequence  of  the  vital  impression  ex- 
erted upon  them. 

955,  a.  It  should  be  said,  therefore,  in  qualification  of  the  statement 
in  section  951,  b,  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
ounce  of  blood,  by  venesection,  will  subvert  inflammation  ot  any  or- 
gan, especially  of  the  brain,  even  though  the  nervous  influence  be  so 
mtenseiy  developed  as  to  establish  syncope  (§  961,  e).  The  following 
are  common  examples,  and  go  with  the  others  to  illustrate  my  doc- 
trine of  the  nervous  influence.     Thus,  Dr.  Armstrong: 

955,  b,  **  A  patient,  at  the  point  of  death  frym  acute  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  fifty  ounces,  when 
he  had  obtained  no  relief.  If  we  had  stopped  here,  in  two  hours  die 
patient  would  have  died.  After  abstracting  about  six  ounces  morm 
olood,  syncope  came  on,  firom  which  he  recovered  convalescent'' 

If  this  patient  had  been  bled  in  an  erect  posture  and  ftom  both 
arms,  and  had  syncope  followed  the  loss  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ounces 
of  blood,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have  been  saved. 

Again,  another  patient  of  Armstrong's  *'  had  been  once  bled,  af- 
ter whidi  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  returned.  He 
had  nearly  expired  from  the  bleeding ;  but  the  symptoms  were  so  ur- 
gent that  I  determined  to  bleed  him  decisively,  and  I  told  his  firiends 
diat  he  might  perhaps  even  die  under  the  operation.  I  bled  him  de- 
cisively, and  syncope  came  on  suddenly  and  continued  some  time,  so 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  died.  He  recovered  afterward  widi 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium"  (§  892|,  t). 

955,  c.  Examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  have  been  of  constant  oc^ . 
currence,  in  the  hands  of  enlightened  understanding,  firom  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  who  began  the  example.  The  proper  rule  in  extreme 
cases  was  observed,  as  above,  by  Armstrong,  and  was  thus  laid  down 
by  Celsus :  *'  It  may  happen,'*  says  Celsus,  "  that  a  disease  may  re- 
quire bloodletting,  when  the  system  seems  unable  to  bear  it.  Yet,  if 
tiiere  appear  no  other  remedy,  and  the  patient  must  perish  unless  re- 
lieved by  a  rash  attempt,  it  is  then  the  part  of  a  good  physician  to  de- 
clare that  bloodletting  is  the  last  resource  of  his  art,  but  that  it  may 
precipitate  death.  Having  done  this,  he  should  bleed,  if  desired. 
There  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in  cases  like  this,  since  it  is  bet- 
ter to  try  a  doubtfiil  remedy  than  none  at  all.  And  this  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  done,  when  a  paroxysm  of  fever  has  nearly  destroyed  a 
patient,  and  another  equally  severe  is  likely  to  follow.  So,  also,  in 
palsy,  and,  again,  when  angma  sufibcates"  (§  892  c,  892f  i). 

955,  d.  Here  ^e  importance  is  fully  shown,  not  only  of  abstracting 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  but  of  obtaining  a  full  impression  from  the 
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cerebro-spinal  influence,  in  many  casefl  of  inflammatory  affections,  as, 
also,  the  error  of  Marshall  Hall's  recommendation  that  **  bloodletting 
should  neyer  be  carried  to  actual  syncope,  but  only  to  the  very  first 
signs  of  approaching  syncope,  which  is,  in  &ct,  to  be  prevented  by  im- 
mediately laying  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position."  Many  exam- 
ples of  the  foregoing  nature  are  presented  in  the  Commentaries^  and 
others  vnll  follow  in  the  present  work. 

955,  e.  Where  bloodletting  has  been  already  carried  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, yet  the  original  disease  still  perseveres ;  or  when  we  are  called 
at  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation  or  fever,  or  where  inflamma- 
tions may  spring  up  in  subjects  exhausted  by  long  confinement,  or  in 
broken-down  constitutions,  the  rules  of  practice  are  less  precise,  and 
depend  more  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  But, 
in  a  general  sense,  so  long  as  any  severe  or  obstinate  inflammation 
may  be  present,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  we  shall  scarcely  go  wrong 
in  abstracting  more  or  less  blood,  and  ofl»n  largely,  either  by  the  lan- 
cet or  by  leeches.  This  is  the  dictate  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  enforced 
by  the  soundest  experience.  They  are  ofl;en  cases,  however,  which 
demand  habits  of  critical  observation,  often  much  experience,  and  an 
unremitting  attention  to  medical  pursuits.  It  will  be  oflen,  otherwise, 
but  little  better  than  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Without  these  requisites, 
where  uncertainty  prevails  in  critical  conjunctures,  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  nature.  In  such  emergencies,  she  will  oftener 
triumph  than  the  unskillful  practitioner,  who  may  only  embarrass  her 
efforts.  "  Medici  phu  interdum  qmete,  quam  maveniAo^  prqficertaU.^^ 
This  principle  holds  in  the  foregoing  cases  where  art  is  imbecile  from 
ignorance.  And  so  it  is  from  inadequate  bloodletting  in  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  and  fever. 

But,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  two  most  important  objects  to 
be  considered  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is, 

Ist.  To  adapt  our  remedies  in  aU  respects  to  the  nature  and  existing 
condition  of  the  pathological  states.  * 

2d.  7b  carry  them  as  Jar  as,  and  no  farther^  than  the  institution  of 
such  a  change  as  toUl  enable  Nature  to  take  upon  hersdf^  most  success- 
fully  J  the  work  of  cure  (§  857). 

956.  General  bloodletting  is  the  proper  mode  of  depletion,  espe 
cially  after  the  age  of  infancy  (§  576,  e),  in  all  forms  of  fever,  and  in 
all  the  active  inflammations  of  the  internal  viscera.  This  is  particu- 
larly required  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  on  account  of  the 
universal  change  which  general  bloodletting  induces  in  the  sanguif- 
erous organs ;  thereby  relieving,  at  once,  the  mstruments  of  disease  of 
a  redundant  quantity  of  blood,  and  immediately  reducing  the  force 
with  which  the  blooa  is  distributed.  There  is  also  thus  obtained  a 
farther  important  advantage  from  the  powerful  sympathetic  influence 
which  is  determined  upon  the  instruments  of  disease  by  a  great  and 
sudden  change  of  action  throughout  the  arterial  system,  as  well  as 
from  influences  exerted  upon  the  general  vital  conditions  of  numer- 
ous organs ;  the  very  effect  upon  the  skin,  for  example,  and  especially 
upon  tiie  intestinal  canal,  throvnne  a  general  influence  upon  other  or- 
gans which  may  be  the  seats  of  disease ;  just  as  when  antimony  or  ip- 
ecacuanha send  their  influences  abroad  in  a  more  direct  manner 
through  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  or  call  up  the  co-operation  of 
the  skin  with  that  tissue  in  subduing  pulmonary  inflammations  (^ 
514,  h\ 
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957.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  treatoiaBt  have  been  begun  by  odier 
remedies,  or  if  it  have  been  nefflected,  and  dtafwuie  have  thus  aequiiw 
ed  the  force  of  habit  (§  539),  or  if  general  aiterial  excitement  have  ex- 
isted and  gone  down  spontaneously,  or,  in  neglected  cases,  under  tbe 
influence  c£  remedial  agents,  even  of  loss  of  blood,  and  however  sud> 
denly,  the  results  in  die  preceding  section  can  only  be  obtained  in  an 
inferior  degree  by  general  bloodletting.  Oon^wratively  little  change 
of  action  may  then  be  induced  in  the  vessels  generally ;  or  the  effiMt 
of  general  bloodletting  may  be  lost  in  the  influence  of  hihbit  (§  539,  &€.)• 
Here,  too,  die  remedy  is  on  a  par,  in  principle,  with  all  others.  Nev* 
ertheless,  general  bloodletting  is  likely  to  De  important  at  any  stage 
of  visceral  inflammation,  so  long  as  the  disease  exists  in  much  intensi- 
ty ;  whatever  treatment  may  have  been  punmed,  or  however  die  dis- 
ease may  have  been  neglected.  But,  snould  a  manifest  abatement 
have  followed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  leediing  may 
then  become  flir  more  efficient  than  veneseodon  (§  892}  •',  1008). 

958,  a.  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  active  inflammatioii,  and  where 
pracdcable  in  fever  ^§  961*970),  die  first  bloodletting  should  be  the 
largest,  and  this  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
We  may  ofben  acoomplish  all  diat  is  desirable  by  a  single  blow,  as  it 
were ;  which  is  incomparably  better,  in  grave  inflammations  and  fe- 
vers, than  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  which  may  even  fail,  or  prove  detri* 
mental,  in  the  end,  where  greater  decision,  at  the  onset,  would  have 
completed  a  cure  (§  9^0,  965). 

958,  h.  It  appears,  also,  from  what  haa  been  said,  diat  die  opera* 
don  of  general  bloodletting  should  always  be  conducted  by  the  physi- 
cian ;  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  disappointments  that  have  arismi 
from  consigning  the  application  of  this  important  remedy  to  the  hands 
of  barbeiB  and  leechers,  that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute  with  many. 
Leeching  may  be  done  by  the  unprofessional,  because  it  operates 
upon  a  modified  principle  from  that  of  general  bloodletting ;  and  it  is 
much  less  important  as  to  the  precise  quantity  of  blood  which  should 
be  abstracted. 

But,  in  general  bloodletting,  every  thing  may  depend  upon  an  ex- 
act effect  at  die  moment  of  die  operation ;  and  that  will  depend  not 
only  upon  the  precise  quantity  of  blood  abstracted,  but  upon  the  posi- 
tion ot  the  patient,  die  size  of  tbe  orifice,  the  flow  of  the  blood,  the 
management  of  the  patient's  mind,  so  that  moral  emotions  shall  not 
interfere,  and  upon  other  well-regulated  influences  which  the  skillful 
physician  can  alone  determine,  and  alone  estimate.  Nor  can  the  most 
experienced  and  gifred  practitioner  ever  foretell,  in  any  given  case  of 
disease,  what  quantity  of  blood  should  be  abstracted,  by  the  general 
method,  under  the  best-regulated  circumstances. 

This  practice  of  intrusting  die  operation  of  general  bloodletting  to 
the  ignorant  will  cease  to  be  tolerated  when  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
remedy  shall  come  to  be  appreciated  and  acknowledged ;  nor,  until 
then,  will  it  undergo  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  that  just  appli* 
cation,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  disease,  which  rarely  fisuls  to 
illustrate  its  remedial  effects* 

958,  c.  I  must  now  refer  the  reader  to  those  divisions  of  my  sub- 
ject where  the  distinctions  are  considered  between  leeching,  general 
bloodletting,  and  cupping,  fi>r  other  remarks  relative  to  the  just  quan- 
tities of  blcKxl  that  should  be  abstracted  in  certain  given  fisrms  of  dis- 
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ease,  and  which  were  there  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  distinctions  between  those  several  modes  of  bloodletting. 

959,  a.  Finally^  therefore,  from  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  prin 
ciples  upon  which  bloodletting  operates,  as  well  as  from  experience, 
the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  other  late  writers, 
that  "  Syncope  is  a  uniform  criterion  of  the  quantity  qfhlood  to  be  ab- 
stracted, and  tohich,the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand,^*  is  fhllacious. 
Dr.  Wardrop  gives  us  the  same  rule.  *'  The  state  of  fainting,"  he 
says,  "  is  to  be  considered  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
necessary  to  be  removed  for  the  relief  ai  the  disease."  On  the  con- 
trary, syncope  may  depend  on  so  many  other  causes  than  loss  <^ 
blood,  the  actual  tolerance,  at  the  first  operation,  may  be  so  httle,  that 
its  repetition  may  be  indispensable  soon  afiter  the  patient  revives,  and 
perhaps  to  a  large  extent  ^ven  before  binding  up  the  arm.  These 
cases  of  early  syncope,  where  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate,  are, 
also,  the  very  ones  whic^  most  demand  repeated  abstracttons  of  blood ; 
and  the  effect  produced  €U  each  application  of  the  remedy  should  be  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  to  be  abstracted  (§  682  c,  688  d,  e^  936-938, 
943,  944,  961,  967,  981-988). 

959,  b.  '*  Dr.  Moseley,"  says  Robert  Jackson,  *'  advises  us  to  bleed, 
ad  deUquium,  in  yellow  fever.  I  coincide  with  him  in  recommending 
extensive  bleeding  in  this  form  of  disease ;  but  I  do  not  accede  to  the 
rule  which  he  assumes  for  judging  of  the  measure.  It  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  Deliquium  occurs  sometimes  from  the  loss  of  a  few  oun- 
ces of  blood,  sometimes  scarcely  from  the  loss  of  six  pounds.  The 
act  of  fidnting  is  not,  therefore,  a  rule  of  dependence  for  regulating 
practice"  (§  992,  994). 

960,  a.  Many  expedients  have  been  attempted  as  substitutes  for 
bloodletting;  from  the  comparatively  rational  method  by  cathartics, 
blisters,  and  other  subordinate  antiphlogistics,  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
dry  cupping.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  their  appropriate  rank, 
in  theoretical  conceptions,  to  some  of  the  novelties  wtdoh  have  been 
brought  forward,  from  time  to  time,  to  fulfill,  or  to  surpass,  the  inten* 
tions  of  bloodletting,  or  to  banish  this  principal  remedy  from  the  heal- 
ing art.  Louis  un&rtook  its  explosion  with  more  signal  success  than 
any  other  champion  of  the  **  meditation  upon  death.'*  (See  ExanU- 
nation  of  the  Writings  of  M,  horns,  in  Med,  and  Phys.  Comm,,  vol.  iL, 

L 679-815.)  Others,  more  inclined  than  Louis  to  lend  a  helping 
id  to  nature,  resort  to  bold  experiment,  whose  evil  results,  if  mci- 
dent  to  bloodletting,  it  must  be  allowed,  would  consign  this  remedy 
to  a  well-merited  reproach.  Thus  Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica, 
remarks  that, 

"  /  tried  tobacco  somewhat  extensively,  a  few  years  since,  as  a  substi- 
tute/or bloodletting  in  inflammatory  c^ffkctnons.  But^  while  it  produced 
such  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  it  vxu  with  difficulty  I  could 
induce  patients  to  persevere  in  its  use,  I  did  not  find  its  antiphlogistic 
powers  at  all  proportionate,  and  eventually  I  discontinued  its  employ- 
mcTU*^ 

Such,  then,  is  the  philosophv  which  rears  itself  against  the  well- 
tried  and  faithful  agent ;  while  it  is  regardless,  by  its  own  shovring,  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  agents  long  since  condemned  as  fruitless  and 
destructive,  and  would  vainly  endeavor  to  '*  substitute'*  them  for  the 
safest  and  only  effectual  remedy  for  all  grave  inflammations. 
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When  Pereira  undertook  to  "substitute  tobacco  for  bloodlettmg 
in  inflammatory  affections/'  it  was  with  the  fuD  knowledge  that  its  use 
had  been  mostly  abandoned,  as  wantbg  in  curatiye  virtues,  and  hos- 
tile to  life ;  that  surffeons,  even,  had  greatly  forsaken  it  as  an  enema 
in  strangulated  hernia,  on  account  of  the  frequent  deaths  it  had  pro* 
duced  (§  892  f  /,  893  n).  It  was  mainly  such  diseases  as  confirmed 
dropsy,  tetanus,  intractable  ileus,  and  hydrophobia,  that  were  handed 
over  to  its  tender  mercies.  Nay,  more ;  our  able  author  says  <^  it, 
himself,  as  employed  for  the  relief  of  dropsy,  that, 

'*  In  small  doses,  it  is  an  uncertain  diuretic,  and  in  larger  doees  it 
causes  such  a  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  practitioners 
have  long  tinee  ceased  to  use  it  in  dropsical  cases." 

How  many  perished  under  the  experiment  with  this  unmanageable 
poison,  in  Pereira's  attempt  "  to'  substitute  it  for  bloodletdns^  in  in- 
flammatory affections/'  either  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison,  or 
from  the  neglect  of  bloodletting,  our  author  does  not  say ;  though  con- 
fessions here  would  have  been  some  atonement  to  science  and  hu- 
manity. 

Nor  maj  the  contemners  of  bloodletting,  and  of  those  who  com- 
mend its  judicious  use,  in  the  treatment  uf  inflammations,  complain 
when  ''  their  poisoned  chalice  is  thus  commended  to  their  own  lips." 

Were  we  to  contrast  the  victims  of  tobacco,  alone,  during  its  rage 
as  a  panacea,  with  such  as  may  be  assumed  to  have  &llen,  through  aU 
time,  by  the  lancet,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  the  stoutest  prejudice,  that 
the  odos  are  fearfiilly  on  the  side  of  the  poison.  It  is  profitable,  there- 
fore, to  pursue  this  inquiry,  and  to  interrogate  yet  farther  the  disposi- 
tion which  may  exist  m  the  most  enlightened  quarters  to  hold  on  upon 
the  worthless,  but  deadly  engines  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  ten- 
dency may  be,  at  least,  to  induce  a  greater  toleration  of  the  useful 
means,  and  thus  to  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for  the  effects  of  poisons, 
when  administered  in  what  are  regai'ded  as  their  therapeutical  doses. 

We  may,  therefore,  consult  another  eminent  writer  ot  our  own  day, 
the  able  author  of  the  American  Medical  Botany  ;  though  he  does  not 
say,  nor  have  we  reason  to  think,  that  he  had  *'  attempted  to  substitute 
tobacco  for  bloodletting  in  inflammator^li  affections."  I  make  the  quo- 
tation, therefore,  to  show  how  there  will  sometimes  escape  from  the 
best  writers  and  practitioners  an  apparent  justification  of  the  worst 
practices  humanity  is  called  upon  to  encounter ;  and  to  contrast  the 
tacit  experience  of  all  in  commendation  of  poisons  which  operate  with 
deadly  effect  in  their  authorized  doses  (so  only  they  be  administered 
b^  the  stomach,  that  galvanic  trough  of  the  Chemist),  with  the  denun- 
ciations of  bloodletting  which  are  wafted  from  transatlantic  shores  to 
startle  Americans  into  mute  astonishment.     Thus,  then,  our  author : 

"  At  the  present  day,"  he  says,  *'  tobacco  does  not  seem  to  be  ex- 
tensively in  use,  having  passed  into  neglect  rather  because  more  fash- 
ionable remedies  have  superseded  it,  &an  because  it  hss  really  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting." 

In  this  respect,  the  able  writer  is  manifestly  at  fault ;  and  if  we  only 
turn  over  this  same  leaf  from  which  I  have  made  the  quotation,  we 
shall  read  on  the  next  page  as  follows : 

"  This  powerful  medicine  has  been  also  employed  with  some  pal- 
liative effect  in  hydrophobia,  and  certain  other  spasmodic  diseases. 
Its  internal  use,  however,  requires  great  caution,  smce  patients  have. 
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f  in  various  instances^  been  destroyed  by  improper  quantities  adminis- 

^  tered  by  the  hands  of  the  unskillnil  or  unwary.     Notwithstanding  the 

I  common  use  and  extensive  consumption  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms, 

I  it  must  unquestionably  be  ranked  among  narcotic  poisons  of  the  most 

I  active  class.     The  great  prostration  of  strength,  excessive  giddiness, 

'  fainting,  and  violent  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  often  at- 

tend its  internal  use,  make  it  proper  that  so  potent  a  drug  should  be 
resorted  to  by  medical  men,  only  in  restricted  doses,  and  on  occasions 
of  nuignitude" 

Here,  then,  we  are  justly  told  that  tobacco  should  be  used  with 
caution  even  in  hydrophobia.  And,  suppose  it  could  be  said  of 
bloodletting,  as  the  writer  afHrms  o^  tobacco,  that  **  patients  have,  in 
various  instances,  been  destroyed  by  improper  quantities,"  even  though 
a  part  of  the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to  "  the  hands  of  the  unskill&l 
and  unwary ;"  the  advocates  of  the  remedy  would  scarcely  allege, 
on  seeing  it  fall  into  disuse,  what  the  foregomg  writer  does  of  tobac- 
co, that  "it  has  passed  into  neglect  rather  because  more  fashionable 
remedies  have  superseded  it,  than  because  it  has  really  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting."  No;  they  would  acquiesce  upon  the  ground 
■  that  it  ''had  been  weighed  and  found  wanting."     And  now  suppose, 

]  aeain,  that  such  "  weighing  and  wanting"  could  be  truly  affirmed  of 

I  bloodletting,  as  is  conceded,  in  reality,  by  the  best  advocates  of  tobac- 

co, even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  practitioners, — in  their  own  hands,— 
'  or  only  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  alone,  the  remedy  would 

^  be  so  hunted  down,  that  the  rational  treatment  of  inflammations  and 

'  fevera  by  bloodletting  would  probably  subject  the  practitioner  to  pub- 

I  lie  odium.     Indeed,  we  know  that  this  was  remarkably  the  case  with 

I  the  illustrious  Robert  Jackson,  when  he  first  began  the  explosion  of 

I  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  which  prevailed  so  fatally  in  the 

i  British  Army,    pe  was  generally  denounced  as  "  a  murderer"  by  the 

I  British  Doctors ;  till  the  astonishingly  diminished  mortality  in  the  Brit- 

I  ish  Army  soon  showed  them  who  the  real  murderers  were  (§  569,  e). 

I  On  the  other  hand,  however,  with  what  calm  indifference  we  con- 

template the  ravages  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers, 


I  and  the  no  less  inconsiderate  use  of  the  most  violent  agents  of  the  Ma- 

I  teria  Medica,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  devising  some  expedient  that 

I  shall  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  acute  inflammations 

I  and  fevers ! 

I  As  to  tobacco,  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia,  we  possess 

I  in  tartarized  antimony,  or  even  in  the  lobelia  inflata,  far  better  and 

I  safer  means  for  establishing  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system ;  es- 

pecially in  the  former  agent.     Nay,  in  very  many  cases,  bloodletting, 
I  to  the  extent  of  syncope,  will  not  only  accomplish  the  intention  as 

fully,  but  bestow  the  immense  advantage  of  subduing  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestine,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  produced  by  strangulation. 
Besides  the  immediate  hazard  of  life  which  is  incident  to  enemas  of 
tobacco,  there  is  the  great  objection,  that  should  it  fail  of  its  contem- 
plated purpose,  the  prostration  which  it  occasions  will  render  an  op- 
eration by  the  knife  of  very  doubtful  result,  but  which  might  have 
been  perfectly  safe  before  the  administration  of  the  tobacco.  The  pa- 
tient will  be  little  apt  to  bear  the  superadded  shock  which  is  inflicted 
by  so  severe  an  operation ;  and  the  mtestine,  too,  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation which  vnll  now  contribute  greatly  to  the  same  general  ex- 
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haustion.  And  since  the  questioD,  among  surgeons,  bas  turned  main- 
ly upon  the  abstract  effect  of  tobacco  as  an  agent  of  immediate  death, 
and  without  much  reference  to  those  ulterior  results,  and  since  it  is  no 
proof  that  a  remedial  agent  does  not  destroy  because  the  patient  sur- 
viyes  its  immediate  operation,  I  may  also  say  that  its  pernicious  ten- 
dency reaches  these  cases  in  the  obstacle  which  it  places  in  the  w^ay 
of  subsequent  bloodletting,  which  is  often  important  to  the  patient 
soon  after  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  if  it  have  not  preceded  it  (§ 
676,  e) .• 

But,  it  is  not  alone  this  or  ihat  agent,  or  other  indiridual  means, 
which  has  been  attempted  as  a  substitute  for  bloodletting  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammations.  The  whole  class  of  poisonous  agents,  to  which 
tobacco  belongs,  has  been  declared  on  high  authority,  as  we  have  seen 
(§  891,  c),  to  be  "  the  most  important  medicines  we  possess."  And  to 
justify  yet  farther  what  I  have  said  of  British  therapeutics,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  contrast  with  American  philosophy  and  practice  (§  349  d^ 
350}  ^,  kk,  709,  note),  I  shdl  quote  Pereira's  Materia  Medica  rela- 
tive to  his  opinion  of  opium  when  compared  with  the  uses  of  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  &;c. 

'*  Opium"  he  says,  '* i»  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  valuable 

*  The  faacinatioDf  which  attend  tobacco  a«  a  hirazy  led  to  its  extenaive  nae  aa  a  rem- 
edy tor  dkeaae ;  and  tiie  traeation  ariaea  whether,  fimn  what  ia  now  known  of  its  penil- 
ciooi  effect!  when  appUed  to  the  gaatro-iBteatinal  mooooa  membrane^  md  efvn  tt>  Cfae 
akin,  in  health  aa  weu  aa  disease,  its  moderate  oae  aa  a  luxury  can  be  justified  by  the 
l^yaician  ?  Thia  queation  I  shall  briefly  inreatigate,  for  another  pnrpoae,  also  ;-diat  of  il- 
lustrating  yet  farther  certain  pecoliaruies  of  remediai  agents  in  relatien  to  TitaJ  habit 
{}  535,  ace.). 

There  oould  be  litde  doubt,  upon  principle,  that  the  varioua  modea  of  usins  tobaooo 
would  be  detrimental  in  moat  ooniditiona  of  diaeaae,  on  account  of  the  increaaea  aoacep- 
tibility  of  organa  ($  137  d,  150, 151).  But  it  would  be  atill  a  queation  of  £uta  in  relatno 
to  this  particular  agent  ($  650).  The  requisite  facta  are  before  ua,  and  are  decisive  a^painaft 
the  Innuy  in  aaorbid  conditiona. 

But,  thia  doea  not  prove  that  the  moderate  nae  of  tobttoco  will  injure  tiie  kealtfa  of  tiioae 
who  are  in  poasession  of  health  ($  137,  d).  We  cannot  reaaon,  as  I  have  endeavored  Id  * 
show,  fit)m  nie  effects  of  remedies  upon  man  in  health  to  man  in  diaeaae ;  excepting  aa  it 
respecta  their  violence  when  manileated  in  healAy  aubjecta.  Of  this  principle  tooacoo 
affords  a  very  full  exemplification,  and  ahowa  that  the  principle  ia  equaUv  true  in  ita  op- 
posite aspect,  and  that  we  may  not  reason  from  the  effecu  or  an  agent  which  ia  deleteri- 
oua  in  diaeaae  to  Ua  effects  under  the  condition  of  health ;  as,  indeed,  is  ahown  by  food 
itself. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  the  facta  in  all  the  caaea,  and  what  other  facta  teach  oa  aa  to 
the  conatitution  and  laws  of  organic  beings,  and  aa  agents  operate  upon  different  parts. 
With  this  kind  of  philosophy,  we  are  enabled  (nnexpecteoly,  according  to  the  usual 
method)  to  decide  that  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  is  rarely  deleterioua  in  health,  and 
has,  therefore,  but  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  abbreviate  life.  The  law  of  vital  habit,  aa 
well  as  observatbn,  enable  us,  alao,  to  know  that  the  habitual,  is  safer  than  the  inter- 
rupted, uae  of  tobacco ;  so,  only,  there  be  no  exoeaa.  The  insnaoeptibility,  which  the 
continued  use  establishes,  soon  passes  off  on  suspending  the  influence,  azul  leaves  the  in- 
dividual more  or  less  liable  to  nauseating  and  other  morbific  effects,  on  resuming  the  lux- 
ury. If  this  be  often  repeated,  it  would  probably  lead  to  chronic  or  oilier  forma  of  disease 
($  535,  Ac). 

There  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  habitu- 
al use  of  tobacco  and  of  most  other  poisonous  agenta  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  narcot- 
ics, for  examole,  are  constantly  morbific,  while  continued  in  their  moderate  therapeutical 
dose,  though  less  so  by  use  than  at  the  beginning.  But  this  is  not  true  of  many  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  disease,  which  observe  a  coincidence  with  the  effecta  that  arise  from 
the  habitual  and  interrupted  use  of  tobacco.  The  miasmata  which  lay  the  foundation  of 
fever  are  examples  (^  544,  550,  551,  558  a).  This  bringi  into  view  the  differences  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  different  parts  of  die  mucous  system,  and  the  examples  are  clear  il- 
lustrations of  those  distinctions ;  since,  in  the  case  of  the  poisonous  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica  (including  tobacco],  thev  exert  their  inflnencea  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  while  tobacco,  as  a  luxury,  and  miasmatic  agents,  are  mostlv  op- 
erative upon  other  parts.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  skin,  since  tobacco  will  not  cst^ltUsb 
the  habit  of  endurance  in  that  organ  ($  136,  137  b,  &c.).  Tobacco  ia  also  anotli;*r  \%at- 
ness,  in  its  associated  aspects  as  a  luxury  and  as  a  poison,  against  the  doctrine  oi  opem- 
tion  by  absorption. 
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remedy  of  the  whole  Materia  MedicaP  **  Its  good  effects  are  not,  as 
is  the  case  with  some  yalnable  medicines,  remote  and  contingent,  bat 
they  are  immediate,  direct,  and  obvious ;  and  its  operation  is  not  at- 
tended with  pain  or  discomfort.  Furthermore,  it  is  applied,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  to  the  relief  of  maladies  of  eveiy  day's  occurrence, 
some  of  which  are  attended  with  the  most  acute  human  suffering. 
These  circumstances,  with  others  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate, 
conspire  to  give  to  opium  an  interest  not  possessed  by  any  other  arti' 
cle  of  the  Materia  Medica  ;" — and  certainly  not  hj  bloodletting. 

And  now  suppose  that  tJie  Author^of  these  Institutes  had  ma^e  the 
same  afErmation  of  opium,  instead  of  having  bestowed  the  like  com- 
mendation upon  bloodletting  in  his  former  work ;  he  would  have  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  even  in  the  misrepresentations  of  his  Commentaries 
by  the  British  Medical  Press,  and  m  the  countenance  afforded  by  the 
British  Medical  Profession  of  the  great  injustice  inflicted  upon  himself, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  injury  he  might  have  done. 

Nor  did  I  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  cause  which  I  endeavor  to  ad- 
vocate, when,  in  a  former  section,  I  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  Brit- 
ish "  Association'*  in  their  concerted  action  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of 
Medicine,  and  to  raise  upon  its  ruins  the  absurdities  of  a  foreign  Chem- 
ist (§  349,  d).  The  record  should  have  been  abo  made  that  tibe  work 
on  «*  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology'^  had  been  a  year  be- 
fore the  Profession,  ere  its  successor,  the  work  on  **  Animal  tJhem- 
istry  applied  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,*'  was  "  communicated  to 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^*  and  "  Edited 
FROM  THE  Author's  Manuscript,  by  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor OF  Medicine  in  the  University  and  King's  College'*  and  before 
other  distinguished  British  medical  writers  became  the  systematic  In- 
terpreters of  the  Author's  meanings  as  well  as  Champions  of  his 
nonsense  (§  350J,  350|,  447^/).  The  hurricane,  I  say,  swept  over 
the  Nation,  and  such  was  its  force  upon  the  Contment,  and  even  in 
America,  that  the  learned  in  those  Countries  had  serious  doubts  of 
the  stability  of  any  science,  and  that  the  great  bulwarks,  which  had 
been  slowly  and  progressively  reared  by  the  observation  and  wisdom 
of  a  long  series  of  ages,  would  be,  hereafter,  at  the  mercy  of  any  as- 
pirant. For  all  this,  the  British  Nation  must  and  will  be  held  respon- 
sible. 

And  now,  let  us  remember,  that  when  radical  and  enduring  changes 
may  be  wrought  in  any  science  which  is  built  upon  the  foundations  of 
Nature,  and  when,  especially,  the  phenomena  have  been  open  to  all, 
they  will  hereafter  advance  as  slowly,  at  least,  as  the  errors  had  sprung 
into  existence.  The  wisdom  of  one  generation  is,  at  most,  but  a  shad- 
ow in  advance  of  the  last ;  and,  however  discoveries  may  cOme  up  in 
the  open  field  of  Nature,  the  great  laws  which  have  been  educed 
from  what  was  known  in  ihe  past  will  be  of  no  easy  subversion.  Nor 
can  I  doubt,  that  come  what  may  to  Medicine,  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
go  back  to  Hippocrates,  and  begin  a  reconstruction  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  his  genius  and  observation  had  laid. 

Developments  of  important  facts  in  science  and  in  art  may  advance 
with  rapidity ;  but,  even  those  details,  which  are  apt  to  grow  out  of 
principles  already  known,  are  commonly  progressive  according  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  which  may  be  handea  over  by  one  generation  to 
the  next  succeeding.     It  is  not,  however,  equally  true,  that  a  portion, 
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or  the  whole  of  mankind,  relapse  into  ignorance,  speculation,  and  an* 
perstition,  through  the  same  gradual  process.  The  decline  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  and  the  subsequent  darkness  which  overshadovred 
the  earth  for  six  hundred  years,  or  the  later  fall  of  Spain  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  are  a  melan- 
choly commentary  upon  the  rapid  and  dbastrous  influences  of  luxurious 
ease,  and  arbitrary  opinion,  upon  knowledge  and  philosophy,  and  illus- 
trate the  tardy  pace  of  the  human  mind  in  regainmg  its  independence, 
recovering  the  path  of  Nature,  and  retrioTing  what  it  has  lost.  Nor  is 
it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  serious  failure  of  a  harvest  in  Eu- 
rope, or  any  serious  impediment  to  the  outlet  of  British  manufactures, 
or  an  ascendency  of  Puset/ismt  would  soon  place  our  Ancestor  by  the 
side  of  Spain. 

But,  practical  examples  in  bloodletting  are  the  best  demonstradons 
of  the  utili^  of  the  specific  objects  contemplated  in  the  present  arti- 
cle. I  shall  therefore  supply  another,  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Liston,  so  able  in  surgery,  and  who  advises, 

"  Every  practUianer  to  think  twice  of  the  probable  and  possible  ef- 
fects in  every  case  of  disease  btfore  he  determines  upon  and  proceeds  to 
open  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  draining  of  the  vital  fuid" 

This  distinguished  surgeon  also  recommends  the  use  of  aconite  for 
the  cure  of  erysipelas  (§  892|,  d)»  Just  now,  also  (1845),  Dr.  Flem- 
ing (President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh)  appeara 
with  an  able  work  on  the  same  most  destructive  agent;  and,  although 
agreeing  vrith  him,  most  entirely,  as  to  the  value  of  this  remedy  in 
neuralgia,  when  topically  applied,  and  there  be  no  active  inflammation, 
every  consideration  of  experience  is  opposed  to  his  declaration,  that, 

"  Aconite  not  only  effects  a  cure  in  a  shorter  period  than  any  other 
mode  of  treatment,  in  acute  rheumatism,  but  appears  to  possess  the  great 
negative  advantage  of  not  increasing  the  liability  to  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  membranes  of  the  heart** 

The  great  difficulty  with  bloodletting  in  acute  articular  rheumatism 
has  consisted  in  its  too  limited  application ;  and  if  the  remedy,  as  is 
said,  be  chargeable  with  the  vice  of  lighting  up  the  disease  in  the 
heart,  it  is  for  the  foregoing  reason  (§  893  »,  950,  965,  1000,  1001). 
BouUlaud  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  no  little  of  this  mischief  by 
**  copious  bloodletting,"  and  mainly  because  ofhis  expression, — "  coup 
BUT  coup."  But,  he  rarely  ventured  beyond  a  pound  or  two  of  blood ; 
and  this  quantity  was  made  up  by  successive  bleedings, — "  coup  sur 
coup."  His  practice,  therefore,  was  but  a  feeble  resuscitation  ot  that 
far  more  successful  treatment,  in  France,  by  copious  abstraction  of 
blood. — (Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.^  vol.  i.,  p.  325,  326.) 

Finally,  I  hold  that  the  internal  use  of  aconite  is  inadmissible  in  all  ac- 
tive forms  of  inflammation,  and  endangers  life  under  all  circumstances 
of  health  or  disease.  Had  Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  who  employed 
this  remedy  to  the  extent  of  some  eighty  drops  of  the  tincture  in  four 
days,  in  augmented  doses  varying  from  five  to  ten  drops,  for  the  re- 
lief of  simple,  chronic  pain  in  the  back,  from  the  recommendation  set 
forth  in  the  work  by  Dr.  Fleming,  been  as  obviously  the  victim  of 
bloodletting  as  he  was  of  the  aconite,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
such  a  case  would  have  been  marshaled  against  bloodletting  in  all 
forms  of  disease. 

Nor  will  I  neglect  this  opportunity  of  objectmg  to  the  proposition 
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of  Dr.  Graves^  of  Dublin,  that  belladonna,  instead  of  bloodletting, 
should  be  employed  in  those  congestive  fevers  in  which  cerebral  dis- 
ease is  attended  by  contraction  of  the  i>upil,  and  upon  the  ground, 
mainly,  that  belladonna  sc^afiects  the  brain  as  to  produce  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious ; 
for,  if  belladonna  be  given  in  any  of  the  common  forms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, that  disease  will  be  aggravated  in  pnroportion  as  the  pupil  dilates 
under  the  influence  of  this  aeent.  In  justice,  also,  to  the  remedy 
which  I  advocate,  I  may  say,  if  its  applicability  rested  on  no  better 
foundation,  and  if,  especially,  surrounded  by  the  same  objections  aa 
belladonna,  its  recommendation  would  be  justly  reg^arded  as  rash  and 
unphilosophical  (§  469,  476  c,  487,  488  J,  500  h,  669,  892  d,  906,  mot. 
to,  d), 

.  960,  h.  It  may  be  also  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  mere  negative 
pretext  for  loss  of  blood,  such  as  dry  cupping,  or  the  substitution  of 
violent  internal  agents  without  a  plausible  apology,  or  the  more  com- 
mon and  exclusive  dependence  upon  cathartics,  and  other  acknowl- 
edged but  minor  antiphlogistics,  has  been  most  destructive  of  life. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  who  most  discourage  bloodletting  are 
generally  the  matest  advocates  of  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  And,  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing  widi  what  calna  indiffer- 
ence we  contemplate  the  ravages  of  this  unmitigated  practice,  or  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers ;  and  more  especially  when 
the  consequences  are  alienating  multitudes  to  the  soft  embraces  of 
homoeopathy  (§  857,  878,  893  «). 

960,  c.  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  that^  among*  the  sequelsB  of 
morbid  anatomy  as  originally  taught  by  the  modem  Farisian  school, 
and  adopted  by  others,  is  the  system  of  "  Specialities ;"  a  name  suffi- 
ciently significant  of  its  dismemberment  of  medicine.  To  this  partial 
philosophy  of  a  comprehensive  science,  whose  parts  can  be  no  moro 
separated,  and  viewed  in  the  abstract,  than  any  one  of  the  great  or- 
gans of  life  can  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  yet  go  on  with  its  own 
mnctions  and  the  residue  of  the  shattered  whole  with  theirs,  may  be 
traced  up  many  of  the  great  errors  in  practice  as  well  as  in  medical 
philosophy  (§  129,  137  e,  163,  638,  685,  686).  That  the  ''spedUiV^ 
system  was  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  natural  relations  of  the  pursuits,  but  from 
the  fact,  also,  that  they  sprung  up  together.  Nature  thus  became  dis- 
jointed ;  every  thing  in  disease  took  on  the  aspect  of  materialism ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  lesions  of  structure  vrithin,  and  blotches 
and  scabs  upon  the  surface ;  one  kind  of  fever  was  located  in  the  liv- 
er, another  m  the  spleen,  and  dropsy  in  **  Bright's  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys." Medicine  was  cut  up,  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  into  numerous 
fragments,  and  brought  under  all  the  details  of  the  mechanical  princi- 
ple of  "  a  division  of  labor."  The  practical  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed upon  an  extensive  scale  require  no  farther  exemplification. 
But,  it  is  also  to  the  same  system,  in  part,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
attempts  of  a  smaller  number  to  substitute  tobacco,  belladonna,  aco- 
nite, &c.,  for  bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  fever ; 
and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  Magendie  was  led  to  imagine  that  he 
had  produced,  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  yellow  fever  in  docs,  and 
typhus  fever  in  cats  (§  744),  and  which,  especially,  has  induced  many 
to  believe  in  the  matchless  virtues  of  quipia  as  displayed  by  Piorry 
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when  he  attempted  the  dislodgment  of  intermittent  ferer  from  aft  ill 
durated  spleen  (§  892,  k). 

960,  d.  But,  it  is  not  alone  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  fandanient* 
al  evil  which  has  introduced  the  new  syf^m  of  teaching  medicine. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  zealous  aspirants  were  com- 
mended to  places  either  by  clamors,  or  by  the  force  of  industry.  The 
revolution  was  also  only  a  pait  of  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  and  its  pre- 
cipitation harmonized  exactly  with  the  achievements  in  medical  chem- 
istry, and  other  analogous  varieties  in  the  wide  field  of  philosophy. 
Fortunately,  this  corruption  has  not  yet  fastened  itself  upon  the  Medi- 
cal Colleges  of  Great  Britain  or  America ;  and  the  hope  may  be  there- 
fore entertained  that  the  worst  of  it  has  passed  (^  1008). 

960,  e.  Nor  will  I  leave  the  foregoing  allusions  to  the  comparative 
value  and  abuse  of  the  ^eat  agents  for  disease,  without  referring  to 
the  eeneral  apathy  which  is  manifested  at  the  havoc  which  the  whole 
band  of  empyrics  are  dealing  out  with  their  domestic  engines  of  death  ; 
while,  were  the  lancet  equally  common  in  their  hands,  and  only  now 
and  then  a  startling  slaughter,  that  solitary  result  would  rouse  die  in- 
dignation of  the  profession,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 

960, yi  The  advocates  of  bloodletting  have  sometimes  affected  its 
reputation  by  the  mere  language  in  which  it  is  recommended.  They 
are  said  to  be  rash ;  and  bloodletting  shares  the  odium.  Thus,  Dr. 
Elliotson,  in  speaking  of  enteritis,  remarks,  that  "  The  first  thing  one 
has  to  do  is  to  bleed  die  patient  weU.  You  must  set  him  upright  as  he 
can  be,  and  bleed  him  from  a  large  orifice  foithout  any  mercy  J^  The 
prejudiced,  or  unreflecting,  look  only  at  the  language ;  but  an  upright 
posture,  and  a  large  orifice,  render  the  operation  safe,  and  compara- 
tively mild,  though  it  proceed,  as  it  should,  ad  deliquium. 

960,  g.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  antipathy  to  bloodletting 
has  grown  out  of  an  illusion  natural  to  the  fears  of  man.  It  is  not 
wholly  predicated  of  debility ;  for  we  constantly  meet  with  admoni- 
tions against  its  use  in  high  inflammations,  which  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  prostrating  eflect.  But,  there  is  nothing  more  deeply  implant- 
ed, tbati  the  knowledge  of  the  immediate  importance  of  the  •*  vital  fluid" 
to  the  life  of  every  animal ;  and  this  conviction  has  been  farther  roused 
into  operation  by  perverting  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  that  "  in  the 
blood  is  the  life  thereof;"  though,  had  Scripture  said  that  in  Calomel, 
Jalap,  and  Emetic  Tartar,  or  Tobacco,  Aconite,  Lobelia,  and  Bran- 
dreth's  Pills,  is  the  death  thereof,  the  quotation  would  have  been 
hourly  apposite.  We  are,  also,  dead  in  a  few  seconds  from  the  divis- 
ion of  a  large  artery ;  and  we  scarcely  see  a  difference  in  the  rapidity 
of  the  result  when  this  method,  or  a  division  of  the  medulla  oblonga- 
ta, is  employed  for  the  destruction  of  life.  Hence,  many  come  to  as- 
sociate bloodletting,  as  practiced  for  the  relief  of  disease,  with  the  ex- 
treme method  of  effecting  death.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  want  of 
philosophy,  but  shall  only  now  say,  that  it  is  the  same  defect  which 
leads  the  objectors  to  bloodletting  in  disease  to  its  constant  applica- 
tion to  pregnant  women,  and  to  others  dying  of  apoplexy,  or  from  the 
shock  of  a  fall,  or  from  drinking  cold  water,  and  where  there  may 
have  been  no  other  inducement  for  the  practice  than  the  capricious 
desire  of  the  subject,  or  the  prejudice  of  society.  I  shall,  however, 
endeavor  to  indicate  still  farther  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  practice,  and 
to  point  out,  as  it  respects  disease,  some  of  the  principal  causes  which 
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modify  the  neceesities  of  the  system  in  relation  to  its  ordinary  supply 
of  blood,  and  how  it  sustains  tne  privation  by  the  same  contingent  in- 
fluences. 

960,  h.  Let  us,  finally,  have  a  word  upon  the  doctrine  laid  doWn 
and  so  well  understood  by  Hippocrates,  that,  '*  Severe,  diseases  require 
severe  remedies*'  (§  906,  moUOf  «). 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  general  consideration  of  Thera- 
peutics, it  appears  that  this  rule  is  to  be  received  in  a  broad,  not  a 
universal,  sense  (§  906,y^.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  it  is  re- 
markably liable  to  exception  in  small-pox,  &c.  This  grows  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  ot  disease,  which  alter  the  prop- 
erties of  life  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent.  Each  one,  as  I 
have  said,  affects  them  in  kind,  and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  We 
have  seen  this  impressively  exemplified  in  the  self-limited  diseases; 
and  it  is  shown  in  the  morbific  effects  of  all  the  agepts  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  One  will  alter  the  vital  states,  either  in  health  or  disease, 
more  profoundly  and  more  permanently  than  others.  Such,  also,  is 
the  principle  upon  which  depend  the  hereditary  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease. Then  we  have  those  dormant  changes  which  constitute  the  pre- 
disposition to  idiopathic  fever,  and  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  incuba- 
tion for  a  year  or  more  before  the  final  explosion. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  properties  of  life  are  more  or  less  permanent- 
ly affected,  though  not  profoundly,  till  an  explosion  of  more  absolute 
disease  shall  follow ;  but  often  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  impercepti- 
ble series  of  morbid  changes.  In  tuberculous  phthisis,  cancer,  syphilis, 
&;c.,  the  properties  of  liie  are  deeply,  as  well  as  more  permanently 
and  obstinately  affected,  and  it  may  be  impracticable  for  art  to  induce 
such  changes  as  shall  place  the  diseased  states  in  a  recuperative  con- 
dition. 

Then  we  have  the  varieties  and  gradations  of  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
either  yield  spontaneously,  or  submit  readily  to  appropriate  i*emedia] 
agents. 

Here,  too,  we  derive  important  lessons  from  experience,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  which  go  with  what  experience  has  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples in  respect  to  the  modifying  e^cts  of  the  remote  causes  of^  dis- 
ease, in  establishing  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  disease  irrjst 
be  governed  by  the  existing  pathological  states,  and  with  a  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes,  and  that  great  modifications 
may  be  necessary  in  diseases  of  a  common  c^enus,  though  all  thf^  >  ases 
may  be  disting^uished  by  equal  violence,  and  by  many  prominent  phe- 
nomena that  may  be  very  analogous.  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  we 
find  the  general  rule,  that ''  severe  diseases  require  severe  remedies," 
may  demand  a  great  modification  (§  52,  137  d,  e,  143  c,  150-152, 163, 
650,  666,  670,  673,  674  d,  675,  685,  686,  847  g,  854  d,  856  A,  857, 
858,  859  b,  861,  863,  868  b,  870  aa). 

The  application  of  the  rule  will  depend,  I  say,  in  a  general  sense, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  the  organs  affected,  and  the 
extent  in  which  the  restorative  principle  is  impaired.  A  vast  variety 
of  diseases  require  no  aid  from  art.  Others,  again,  like  pneumonia, 
enteritis,  &c.,  require  a  prompt  and  energetic  interference.  But, 
again,  there  are  maladies  of  great  violence,  as  in  the  exsmples  already 
mentioned  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  in  which  the  sanK) 
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treatment  cannot  be  puraued,  in  a  general  sense,  as  in  many  i 
whose  symptoms  are  much  more  violent 

It  might,  therefore,  seem  that  Nature  is  here  contradicting  herselfl 
But  it  is  fiir  otherwise.  The  apparent  contradictions  are  only  illus- 
trations of  her  perfect  consistency,  and  of  the  great  laws,  that  morbific 
causes  alter  the  nature  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life  accord- 
ing to  the  virtues  of  each  cause,  and  that  artificial  impressions  can  be 
salutary  only  in  proportion  as  the  morbific  causes  impair  the  recuper- 
ative principle.  But,  owing  to  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  vari- 
ous incidental  influences,  the  disposition  to  the  restorative  process  in 
the  self  limited  diseases  may  be  more  or  less  impaired,  or  inflammatioa 
of  important  organs  may  supervene,  when  Nature  will  require  the  in- 
tervention of  art,  accordipg  to  the  existing  modifications  and  compli- 
cations of  disease.  Again,  as  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  the  very  recu- 
perative efforts  of  Nature,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  often  so  excessive  as 
to  result  in  actual  increase,  or  in  developments  of,  disease,  and  there- 
fore require  the  interposition  of  art  for  a  certain  degree  of  restraint 
«  675). 

Of  Bloodletting  in  the  Congestive  Fomu  o/Disecue, 

961,  a.  It  often  happens  that  idiopathic  fever  is  attended  with  ve- 
nous congestion  of  one  or  more  important  organs ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  inflammatory  condition  of  the  venous 
tissue  to  embarrass  the  organs  of  circulation,  especially  the  heart. 
The  same  peculiar  influences  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  inflam- 
mations of  other  tissues ;  particularly  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthi- 
sis pulmonalis  (§  961,y*).  In  all  the  congestive  forms  of  disease,  es- 
pecially when  of  an  acute  nature,  the  general  susceptibility  of  the 
system  to  the  loss  of  blood  is  increased.  I  may  also  say  that  the  pros- 
tration  which  is  induced  by  venous  inflammation  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  results  from  inflammations  of  any  other  tissue  (§  135-137, 
140,  150).  It  is  also  greatly  different  from  that  which  attends  the 
cold  stage  of  fever.  In  the  first  case,  a  profound  sympathetic  impres- 
sion seizes  upon  many  important  organs,  and,  unless  artificially  re- 
lieved, the  powers  of  life  may  sink  rapidly  to  a  state  of  extinction. 
Nature  is,  as  it  were,  knocked  down,  and  is  incapable  of  a  recupera- 
tive effort.  In  the  last  cases,  however,  the  impression  is  manitested 
chiefly  in  the  circulatory  system.  There  is  not  that  profound  lesion, 
in  the  absence  of  venous  congestion,  which  prevents  the  recuperative 
effort ;  and  hence  it  probably  always  happens  in  pure  fever  that  reac- 
tion soon  follows  the  stage  of  depression  (§  675,  764).  Something 
like  the  converse  of  this  is  seen  in  those  erysipelatous  inflammations 
of  the  throat  which  sometimes  give  rise  to  an  apparently  great  com- 
motion of  the  system.  But,  if  there  be  no  great  amount  of  abdominal 
disease  attendant  on  these  cases,  the  force  of  the  sympathies  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  circulatory  apparatus ;  when  any  remedy  that  will 
relieve  the  throat  will  be  followed  at  once  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ar- 
terial excitement  (§  140,  927  h).  But,  these  cases  are  apt  to  be  com- 
plicated with  obscure,  though  severe  congestive  disease  of  the  abdom- 
inal organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  which  has  thrown  deeply  a  morbific 
predisposition  over  many  other  parts,  and  which,  in  consequence,  feel 
more  profoundly  the  influences  propagated  by  the  intense  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fauces.     In  such  instances,  however,  the  general  arterial 
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excitement  is  less  than  in  some  of  the  violent  affections  of  the  fauces 
which  may  he  greatly  of  a  local  nature,  or  where  any  accompanying 
ahdominal  disease  may  he  of  a  different  nature  from  congestion  (§ 
689  h  973). 

961,  b.  Venous  congestion,  independent  of  fever,  is  a  common  form 
of  disease,  and  manifests  the  same  tendency,  as  when  connected  with 
idiopathic  fever,  to  emharrass  the  organs  of  circulation.  But,  this  is 
only  a  contingent  effect ;  since  the  general  manifestations  of  the  disease 
in  respect  to  the  circulatory  apparatus  exist  in  a  suhdued  form  of  that 
excitement  which  attends  die  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  (§  390  6, 
688  o-Jc^  786,  &c.,  978).  But,  when  venous  congestion  becomes  sud- 
denly aggravated,  or  other  causes  may  increase  the  susceptibility  of 
the  system  so  that  the  congestive  disease  may  be  more  sensibly  felt  in 
its  sympathetic  influences,  there  often  takes  place  a  eeneral  prostra- 
tion of  the  animal  functions,  and  a  very  impaired  condition  of  the  or- 
ganic. 

It  is,  however,  in  congestive  fever  that  we  witness  the  strong  dem- 
onstrations of  venous  congestion  in  generating  extensive  and  profound 
lesions  of  the  organic  functions  throughout  the  body.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  the  local  disease  exist  at  the  invasion  of  the  constitution- 
al malady.  It  has  then  already  shed  a  malign  influence  in  connection 
with  the  predisposition  to  the  general  disease ;  and,  as  these  influen- 
ces progress  together,  they  come  in  with  intense  force  when  the  explo- 
sion takes  place,  and,  unless  art  should  now  interpose,  the  diseases  go 
on  mutually  exasperating  each  other,  and  calling  mto  existence  other 
congestions,  or  inflammations,  which  make  all  haste  to  join  in  die 
curcles  of  disordered  movements  (§  143,  514  h^  666,  902  g).  The 
presence  of  venous  congestion  not  only  aggravates  the  constitutional 
disease,  but,  in  itself,  modifies  the  natwe^  of  that  affecdon  for  the 
worse  (§  786,  &c.),  prolongs  the  stage  of  intense  morbid  acdon  (§ 
764,  a),  often  prevents  the  succession  of  the  hot  stage,  and  does  its 
own  peculiar  part  in  overdirowine  the  organic  ftincdons ;  nor  with- 
draws its  malign  influence  dll  subdued  b^  art  (§  927).  Here,  too,  it 
is  that  art  must  make  its  demands  upon  science  more  extensively,  niore 
deeply,  than  in  any  other  conditions  of  disease.  The  proper  manage- 
ment of  bloodletdng,  cathartics,  &G.,  or  whether  a  sdnmlant  shall  be 
first  administered,  or  whether  under  the  moat  appalling  aspects  of  the 
combined  force  of  disease  we  shall  leave  all  to  Nature  till  she  will 
admit  of  help,  are  often  problems  upon  which  life  is  poisine  at  the 
moment,  and  can  be  resolved  only  by  the  enlightened  physician. 

But,  it  commonly  happens  that  remedial  aid  may  be  promptly  and 
efficiently  administered ;  and,  it  will  be  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  in- 
dicate that  system  of  treatment  which  is  demanded  in  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  cases. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said 
of  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion  (§  786-818),  and  esjpecially  to 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  for  the  proof^of  the  in- 
flammatory nature  of  venous  congestion,  and  its  dire  effects  upon  or- 
ganic life.  It  is  also  important  to  add,  in  this  place*  that  aldiough 
Uiere  exist  more  or  less  apparent  prostration  of  life,  in  the  aggravated 
conditions  of  venous  congestion,  and  of  active  phlebitis,  as,  also,  in 
congestive  fever,  the  term  is  here  employed  in  a  conventional  sense* 
and  not  as  significant  of  debility,  or  of  any  necessary  depression  of 
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Tital  action.  The  circulatory  orcans  are,  iiideecl>  oSten  more  or  leas 
sunken  in  their  action ;  bat  the  immediate  inBtniments  by  which  the 
morbid  processes  are  carried  on  are  actually  exalted  in  their  organic 
properties.  These  properties,  too,  are  now  greatly  diverted  from 
their  natural  state ;  and  it  is  that  alteration  in  kind  which  essentially 
constitutes  the  local  amdition  of  disease,  and  from  which  all  its  sym- 
pathetic influences  result,  and  it  is  this,  and  the  partial  loss  of  volun- 
tary control  over  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  which  have  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  debility  ($  410,  476  c,  487  h,  500  h,  569,  639,  743,  746, 
780,  915-921,  999  b). 

961,  c.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoine  morbid  state,  the  sudden 
abstraction  of  two  or  four  ounces  of  blood,  in  congestive  fevers,  ute- 
line  phlebitis,  &c.,  will  often  produce  syncppe.  But,  where  the  com- 
plications consist  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  and  venous 
congestion,  a  greater  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  at  its  first  ab- 
straction ;  thouffh  generally  less  than  when  the  same  inflammation  is 
unattended  with  congestion  (§  137  d,  140, 476^  A,  803, 804,  806, 973). 

961,  d.  In  the  foregoing  cases,  a  small  loss  of  blood  will  frequently 
create  a  greater  tolerance  of  the  remedy ;  especially  if  syncope  super- 
vene. It  happens,  therefore,  in  numerous  cases,  that  we  may  proceed^ 
soon  afterward,  to  abstract  sixteen  to  forty  ounces  without  producing 
svncope.  The  first  impression  on  the  organic  properties  so  modifies 
their  condition  and  lessens  their  susceptibility,  and  mitigates  the  force 
of  disease,  and  releases  the  embarrassed  circulation,  that  the  subse- 
quent and  greater  loss  of  blood  often  fails  of  producing  any  powerful 
influence,  unless  carried  to  a  pretty  large  extent  Dr.  Burnett,  in 
describing  the  congestive  fevers  o£  th^  Mediterranean,  says,  "  it  will 
often  happen,  after  a  few  ounces  of  blood  have  flowed,  that  syncope 
will  be  induced.  But,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  bleeding  may 
generally  be  repeated,  and  thirty  or  forty  ounces  may  be  taken  away 
without  producing  syncope." 

961,  e.  In  cases  of  the  foregoing  nature,  there  is  more  or  less  de- 
termination of  blood  from  the  circumference,  and  its  consequent  accu- 
mulation about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  which  this  oi^gan  is 
embarrassed  in  its  action,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  early  syncope. 
Among  the  results  of  the  vital  change  effi^cted  in  the  capillary  vessels 
by  a  small  loss  of  blood  is  their  immediate  expansion,  and  a  returning 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  It  is  true  that  loss  of  blood,  by  increas- 
ing the  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  increases,  also,  die  deter- 
mination of  blood  upon  the  heart ;  and  it  is  in  part,  as  I  have  said,  for 
this  reason,  that  a  small  loss  of  blood  often  overpowers  the  circulatory 
organs.  But,  when  syncope  passes  away,  this  state  of  the  circulation, 
and  other  morbid  phenomena,  will  have  been  more  or  less  subdued. 
The  influence  of  loss  of  blood  which  results,  as  a  primary  effect,  in 
increasing,  or  producing  a  contraction  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
is  so  essentially  different  finom  that  of  the  morbific  cause  which  deter- 
mines, apparendy,  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  cold  stage  c^  fever,  as 
in  the  analogous  conditions  of  venous  congestion,  that  it  alters  the 
morbid  state,  and  thus  places  the  vessels  in  a  way  to  undergo  an  ac- 
tive expansion ;  or  reaction,  as  it  is  called.  And  herein  we  witness  a 
critical  instance  of  the  alterative  nature  of  loss  of  blood,  and  how  its 
influences  are  exerted,  and  how,  apparently  the  same  phenomenon  is 
not  the  same,  and  may  be,  therefore,  .due  to  even  opposite  causes  (§ 
150-152,  650). 
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961,  y!  We  sometiineB  observe  a  similar  proBtration  of  the  circula- 
tory organs  from  acute  inflammation,  when  attended  vrith  pain,  espe- 
cially of  the  intestines.  Here,  too,  is  the  same  inability  at  first  to 
bear  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  same  tolerance  created  by  its  abstrac- 
tion (§  961,  a)«  Thus,  Dr.  Wardrop  :  "A  gentleman  was  seized  with 
acute  pains  in  his  bowels,  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  tender- 
ness on  slight  pressure,  along  with  some  degree  ot  febrile  excitement. 
On  opening  a  vein  in  his  arm,  only  a  few  ounces  of  blood  were  re- 
moved, when  the  pulse  sank  and  he  fainted.  In  tw«  hours  afterward 
I  bled  him  again,  and  he  did  not  fall  into  a  state  of  syncope  until  he  • 
Jiad  lost  about  thirty  ounces  of  blood." 

Many  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  occur  in  the  '^  Commenia- 
riesr 

962.  When  syncope  is  produced  by  a  small  loss  of  blood,  and  by 
the  loss  alone  (§  938),  and  where  this  remedy  is  demanded,  the. dis- 
ease is  serious,  and  will  probably  require  one  or  more  prompt  repeti- 
tions of  general  bloodletting.  Nothing  short  of  this  treatment  will  be 
likely  to  subdue  the  obstinate  venous  congestions  which  are  the  usual 
cause  of  the  prostration  of  the  system,  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  fe- 
brile force,  it  complicated  with  this  constitutional  form  of  disease. 

963.  If  moral  causes,  or  intestinal  irritation,  have  contributed  to 
early  syncope,  we  may  generally  proceed  to  the  farther  abstraction  of 
blood  soon  after  the  patient  revives,  which,  in  the  cases  now  under 
consideration,  is  commonly  important  (§  937).  If  loss  of  blood, 
alone,  have  been  the  cause  of  we  early  paroxysm,  a  longer  interval 
(four,  six,  or  eight  hours)  may  be  most  expedient,  or  necessary  (§ 
794,  796,  801). 

964,  a.  In  the  cases  now  supposed,  the  prostration  is  sometimes  so 
great,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood  by 
previous  stimulation,  or  before  resorting  to  the  repetition  of  bloodlet- 
ting (§  961,  h).  And  here,  too,  enlightened  experience  abounds  in 
the  records  of  medicine.     Thus : 

"  Immediately  upon  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  surface,''  says 
Dr.  Gallup,  "  take  a  little  blood ;  perhaps  two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
ounces,  according  as  the  patient  may  bear  it  If  he  be  a  little  faint,  it 
is  nothing  but  what  is  common ;  a  little  time  will  remove  it.  He  will 
soon  bear  a  second  bleeding  in  this  condition  better  than  the  first." 

Aretasus  not  only  describes  this  condition  of  disease,  but  advises 
the  same  enlightened  practice,  especially  if  the  congestion  be  the  oc- 
casion of  great  prostration  and  **  syncope."  "  V enas  itaque  in  cubito 
protinus  csedito,  multumque  sanguinis,  sed  non  semel  totum  mitdto ; 
imo,  et  bis,  et  ter,  alio  die,  quo  interim  vires  initaurentur  repitito." 
Alexander  of  Tralles  discourses  in  the  same  manner  upon  this  subject. 
The  language  of  A.  Pare  is  remarkably  graphic  in  describing  the  treat- 
ment c^  the  Flame  and  '*  Pestilent  Diseases."  It  corresponds  with 
the  best  philosoj^y  of  our  own  day. 

"  So  soon,"  he  says,  '^  as  the  heart  is  strengthened  and  corroborated 
vrith  cordials  and  antidotes,  we  must  come  to  phlebotomy  and  purging." 
'*  You  may  perceive  that  the  patient  is  ready  to  swoon  when  that  his 
forehead  waxeth  moist  with  a  small  sweat  suddenly  arising,  by  the 
aching  or  pain  at  the  stomach,  with  an  appetite  to  vomit,  and  desire 
to  go  to  stool,  gaping,  blackness  of  the  lips,  and  sudden  alteration  of 
the  face  into  pdeness,  and,  lastly,  most  certainly  by  a  small  and  alow 
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polae :  and  then  you  must  lay  yoar  finder  on  the  yein,  and  stop  it  qntO 
the  patient  come  to  himself  again,  either  by  nature,  or  else  restoiad 
by  art ;  that  is  to  say,  by  giving  him  wine,  or  any  such  like  thing : 
then,  if  you  have  not  taJcen  blood  enough,  you  must  let  it  go  arain,  and 
bleed  so  much  as  the  greatness  of  the  disease  or  the  strengui  of  the 
patient  will  reauire  or  permit"  ($  892|,  t). 

9C4,  h.  No  injury  can  grow  out  of  the  use  of  stimulants  in  these 
cases,  while  the  powers  and  actions  of  life  are  so  morbidly  affected  as 
to  be  still  more  injured  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  In 
these  cases,  bloodletting,  without  previous  stimulation,  impairs  still 
farther  the  vires  vitae,  which  are  now  too  morbid  to  react  under  its 
influence,  and  it  increases,  permanently,  the  determination  of  blood 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 

964,  c.  In  other  cases  like  the  foregoing,  disease  is  so  intense  at  its 
invasion,  and  Nature  so  little  recuperative,  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood.  No  reaction  appears  m  tliese 
cases,  and  all  such  patients  must  perish  (§  149,  150,  794,  795,  801» 
808  b), 

964,  d.  At  other  times,  even  in  the  active  forms  of  inflammation, 
the  power  of  the  system  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  destroyed 
by  other  remedies.  Thus,  it  frequently  happens  in  croup,  that  emet- 
ics, especially  of  tartarized  antimony,  render  bloodletting  impractica- 
ble, particularly  when  they  produce  catharsis  instead  of  vomiting; 
and  the  patients  may  then  die  from  their  inability  to  sustain  the  ne- 
cessary loss  of  bloocL  Thence  appears  the  importance  of  carefully 
considering  their  relative  order  in  the  administration  of  remedies,  es- 
pecially where  loss  of  blood  may  be  essential.  I  am  certain,  from  ob- 
servation, that  bloodletting  has  lost  its  reputation,  with  some,  in  pneu- 
monia, &c.,  from  its  having  been  applied  unsuccessfully  under  the 
prostrating  influence  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  powers  of  the  system  would  only  admit  of  a  moderate  loss 
of  blood. 

965,  a.  Dr.  M.  Hall,  and  some  other  writers,  suppose  that  the  pow- 
er of  the  system  to  bear  an  increased  loss  of  blood  is  owing  to  an  in- 
crease of  disease ;  which  appears  to  me  an  important  practical  error. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  bloodletting  generally  diminisnes  the  activity 
of  inflammation,  however  it  may  subsequently  acquire  its  original  or 
greater  force.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  of  inflammation  will  act  in 
the  manner  supposed ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  disease  in  other  cases  because  the  patient  bears 
a  second  better  than  the  first  bloodletting.  Indeed,  in  the  cases  now 
before  us,  an  increase  of  the  venous  congestion  afler  the  first  blood- 
letting often  diminishes  the  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  influences  of  that  form  of  disease.  This,  too,  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  where  the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  these  cases,  in  consequence,  have 
brought  great  disrepute  upon  the  remedy,  though  it  be  the  only  prac- 
tice that  supplies  a  chance  of  relief. 

965,  h.  When  too  little  blood  has  been  abstracted  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  disease,  although  frequently  repeated,  it  may  increase  the 
force  of  the  malady.  Inadequate  depletion  so  modifies  the  organic 
powers,  that  it  rouses  them  into  greater  energy ;  the  whole  circulation 
becomes  released  from  its  embarrassment  in  the  capillary  system ; 
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and  the  heart  being  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  set  at  liberty  and  invig- 
t  orated  in  force,  propels  the  blood  with  increasing  violence.     This  me- 

\  chanical  influence,  m  itself,  lights  np  the  flame  of  disease,  and  kindles 

i  it  in  other  parts  already  disposed  to  join  in  die  disordered  moyements. 

I  But  much  IS  also  due  to  an  augmented  irritability  of  the  instruments 

of  action ;  when  irritability  would  probably  have  been  lessened  by  a 
t  greater  loss  of  blood.     The  effect  produced  by  the  smaller  loss,  in 

[  rousine  and  otherwise  modifying  the  general  capillary  action,  reflects 

an  exciting  sympathetic  influence  upon  the  immediate  instruments  of 
the  local  malady,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  equally  sustained,  in  the  more 
^  direct  manner,  an  exalted  state  of  action ;  and  thus  are  instituted  cir* 

i  cles  of  reacting  sym^thy  between  the  general  and  local  capillary  ves- 

sels (§  982^1003).     The  same  results,  it  is  true,  with  the  exception  of 
^  the  morbific,  attend  the  loss  of  blood  when  carried  to  the  extent  of 

I  its  curative  influences  (§  961  d,  966,  994  &,  1005  e).    The  remedy, 

therefore,  in  all  grave  visceral  congestions,  as  well  as  in  inflanuna- 
I  tions,  should  reach  the  point  of  absolute  depression.     The  powers 

of  life  are  then  not  only  subdued  in  energy,  but  the  strength  of  the 
impression  places  them  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  process  (§ 
961,  c). 

966.  Leeching  is  absolutely  inadmissible  in  the  foregoing  forms  of 
disease.  It  is  now  a  great  object  to  relieve  the  heart  of  its  morbid 
sympathies  with  the  capillary  system,  and  of  the  accumulated  blood, 
and  thus  establish  something  like  an  equilibrium  in  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation. But,  since  it  is  the  primary  effect  of  loss  of  blood  to  pro- 
duce a  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  to  thus  determine  an 
unusual  volume  of  blood  upon  the  centre  of  circulation,  that  mode  of 
bloodletting  should  obtain  which  is  least  obnoxious  to  these  objections 
(§  921).  This  is  general  bloodletting;  and  although  it  increase  the 
^neral  contraction  of  the  smaU  vessels,  its  impression  is  then  so  rap- 
id, that  it  more  or  less  subverts,  with  a  corresponding  instantaneous- 
ness,  their  morbid  state.  An  immediate  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is 
the  consequence,  the  blood  circulates  with  greater  freedom,  and  thus 
the  heart  is  enabled  to  throw  off  the  accumulated  blood ;  while  the 
favorable  change  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  moderates  or  re- 
moves their  depressing  sympathetic  influence,  by  which  the  heart  is 
farther  roused  into  increased  action  (§  921,  934,  965  b). 

967.  The  prostration  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  this  division  of  my 
subject  is  commonly  mistaken  for  debility  (§  469,  476  c,  487  h,  488jf, 
500  A,  569).  Stimulants  are  therefore  too  apt  to  usurp  the  place  df 
bloodletting,  and  other  analogous  means,  and  to  occasion  a  frightful 
mortality.  On  the  contrary,  there  should  be  no  delay  of  that  decisive 
use  of  liie  retnedium  principals  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  Seize  the  first  moment  that  nature  is  ready, 
should  any  preliminary  steps  be  required  (§  964,  a),  or  she  will  soon 
advance  to  a  more  forbidding  state,  and  baffle  the  well-directed  efforts 
of  art  (§  863,  d). 

968.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  always  important  to  do  as  much  as  may 
be  requisite,  and  as  nature  may  admit,  at. the  early  stages  of  disease 
requinng  the  loss  of  blood,  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  early  syncope 
from  early  attempts  to  abstract  the  quanti^  of  blood  which  the  exi- 
eencies  of  the  case  may  seem  to  demand.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon, 
in  congestive  fevers,  the  morbid  powers  of  life  will  rally  under  the 
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loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  and  how. soon  wa  may  subeeqiteatfy 
proceed  to  a  more  decisive  use  of  the  remedy. 

969,  a.  Where  venous  congestion  is  associated  with  idiopathic  le- 
ver, and  the  stage  of  reaction  appertaining  to  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease has  come  on,  the  prostrating  influence  of  loss  of  blood  is  vasdj 
lessened,  and  hr  greater  quantities  are  often  borne  at  its  first  ab- 
straction; and  this  especially,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  following  di- 
vision of  our  subject,  if  some  active  form  of  inflammation  be  also  at- 
tendant ;  though  even  now  it  oftener  happens  that  a  second  bloodlet- 
ting is  better  sustained  than  the  first  In  all  these  cases,  the  aeveirvl 
forms  of  disease  constantly  propagate  modifying  influences  upon  each 
other,  and  these  modifications  are  as  constantly  varying,  either  sponta- 
neously, or  through  the  operation  of  foreign  causes. 

969,  b.  It  will  appear,  also,  that  simple  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain  sometimes  manifests  a  strong  exciting  influence  upon  the  organs 
of  circulation ;  when  bloodletting  is  borne,  at  its  first  application,  to 
an  extent  which  never  obtains  under  the  usual  depressmg  influence 
of  the  disease  ($  688  <>/,  k,  806,  978). 

969,  e.  Although  it  be  generally  true  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  ve- 
nous inflammation,  whether  in  its  active  form,  as  in  phlebitis,  or  in  its 
sub-active,  as  in  venous  couffestion,  to  depress  the  general  eirculatioii, 
and,  when  the  latter  is  attendant  on  idiopathic  fever,  to  delay  the  stage 
of  reaction,  and  that  it  is  the  usual  effect  of  loss  of  blood  to  increase 
that  depression,  progressively,  till  syncope  comes  on,  there  are,  never- 
theless, numerous  instances  in  which  the  remedy  manifests  an  oppo- 
site effect.  That  is  to  say,  relief  may  be  so  instantaneous,  that  the 
pulse  will  increase  in  volume  and  force,  the  dark  and  trickling  blood 
spout  out  with  a  florid  hue,  after  a  few  ounces  have  escaped,  and 
while  still  flowing  from  the  arm.  In  these  cases,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  should  be  continued  till  the  pulse  is  again  subdued,  or  the  ne- 
cessary impression  will  not  be  produced  (f  806). 

969,  d.  So  variable  in  intensity  are  the  morbid  changes  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  congestive  fever,  especially  the  local  congestions, 
as  in  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  at  different  times,  that  an 
impression  exists  with  many,  that  those  diseases  must  be  treated  at 
one  time  with  stimulants,  while  bloodletting  may  be  necessary  at  an- 
other. But  this  is  neither  true  nor  philosophical.  On  the  contrary, 
since  the  same  disease  is  always  essentially  the  same  (or  there  is  an 
end  to  all  medical  philosophy,  §  752,  Sec) ;  or,  rather,  since  disease  is 
most  intense  and  malignant  where  bloodletting  is,  at  first,  most  imper- 
fectly borne,  if  this  agent  be  important  in  the  mild  forms,  it  is  more 
so  where  the  prostration,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  disease,  is 
greatest  This,  too,  is  universally  sustained  by  all  the  best  experi- 
ence (§  1005). 

970,  a.  Cases  not  unfirequently  occur  which  present  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  prostrated  conditions  of  venous  congestion,  and 
congestive  fever,  which  have  no  affinity  with  those  diseases,  but  which 
are  constantly  confounded  with  them.  Such  is  the  case  vrith  injuries 
from  falls,  the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  &c.  Here  the  powers  of 
life  are  actually  and  simply  reduced ;  certainly  not  modified  as  by 
the  action  of  specific  moroific  causes  (§  790  5,  961  bY 

970,  b.  In  the  latter  instances,  the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been 
often  fatal,  and  should  never  be  practiced  unless  some  inflammation 
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subsequently  spring  up.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  depression  of  life  be 
great,  even  though  the  brain  have  sustained  concussion,  stimulants  j 

should  be  administered.     This  should  also  be  the  practice  in  the  | 

analogous  conditions  which  are  produced  by  drinkmg  cold  water 
when  in  an  excited  state  from  the  united  effect  of  hard  labor  and  hot  I 

weather.  Opiates  should  be  also  employed  to  relieve  the  stomach. 
In  apoplexies,  when  the  pulse  is  sunken,  bloodletting  should  be  de-  j 

layed,  or  cautiously  practiced  at  first.     The  morbid  state  of  the  brain,  ' 

or  pressure  on  the  organ,  has  determined,  in  such  cases,  a  perni- 
ciously depressing  influence  on  all  the  powers  of  life,  and  the  impres- 
sion from  loss  of  blood  superadded  to  this  morbid  influence  may  de- 
stroy the  patient  at  once.  Bloodletting  will  be  ultimately  necessary, 
and  perhaps  to  a  large  extent.  It  commonly  happens,  however,  that 
an  opposite  or  exciting  nervous  influence  is  determined  upon  the 
heart  and  capillary  vessels,  at  the  invasion  of  apoplexy;  that  the 
pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  the  face  flushed,  &c.  in  these  cases,  de- 
cisive bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  are  the  principal  remedies^ — {Med. 
ani  Phys,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  342-361 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  234-238.) 

970,  c.  There  are  many  sympathetic  affections  supervening  on  con- 
gestive disease  of  the  abdominal  organs  which  appear  to  most  observ- 
ers to  be  the  leading  condition  of  disease ;  such  as  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces,  erysipelas,  painful  affections 
of  the  .head,  &c.  These,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  should  be 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  symptoms,  while  the  demonstrations 
of  cure  should  be  made  upon  the  primary  and  principal  seat  of  dis- 
ease (§  689, 1).  In  the  cases  supposed,  many  di£Eerent  tissues  may  be 
affected,  and  there  may  be,  also,  much  variety  in  the  morbid  states. 
There  is  inflammation,  more  or  less  active,  of  the  venous  tissue  of  the 
liver,  &c.,  more  active  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  or  of  the  skin. 
But,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  is  also  moi^ 
or  less  severely  affected,  and  the  head  suffers  sympathetically.  These 
last  conditions,  however,  are  not  inflammatory,  perhaps ;  but  so  near- 
ly approximate  that  pathological  state  that  they  are  readily  converted 
into  It  by  any  increasing  force  of  hepatic  conffestion  (§  803),  by  the 
undue  irritation  of  cathartics,  or  by  iinproper  lood,  stimulants,  &c.  0 
527  d,  528,  529).  All  other  parts  suffer,  also,  more  or  less,  in  theu 
vital  states ;  and,  although  vanpusly,  there  is  yet  determined  through- 
out, by  the  leading  conditions  of  disease,  a  general  coincidence  be- 
tween the  morbid  states  that  may  be  strongly  pronounced  and  those 
which  are  less  so,  and  where  predisposition  is  only  taking  place  (4 
143  c,  150-152,  870  aa).  This  may  be  more  distinctly  appreciateid 
by  referring  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  influences  of  remote  causes 
(§  644,  &c.). 

I  am  now  brought  to  the  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
We  see,  therefore,  from  the  analogy  which  prevails  throughout  the 
morbid  states,  how  a  single  remedy,  like  loss  of  blood,  will  strike  a 
blow  at  any  one  of  the  pathological  conditions ;  and  the  more  pro- 
found its  influence  upon  the  principal,  the  more  completely  will  it 
Subvert  the  minor  affections.  But  loss  of  blood  is  far  from  being 
always  necessary  in  these  complex  conditicHis ;  and  we  may  then  find 
that  some  internal  remedy,  as,  fos  example,  a  compound  of  six  or 
eight  grains  of  the  submunate  of  mercury,  twelve  or  twenty  of  jalap, 
and  one  to  five  of  ipecacuanha,  vnll  stretch  its  way  to  every  part  of 
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the  organism,  touch  every  part  with  a  correspondiBff  aalntary  in- 
fluence, and  start  erery  part  at  once  on  the  way  of  recuperatiao 
(§  514). 

The  foreffoinff  example  ia  also  a  good  illustration  of  an  important 
doctrine  which  I  have  propounded  to  explain  what  humoralism  had 
neglected ;  the  exemption  of  all  parts  of  the  body  from  any  deleteri- 
ous action  of  the  blood  in  those  local  forms  of  disease  which  are  ca- 
pable of  modifying  its  character.  The  blood  is  always  affected  in 
nearly  one  universal  way  in  any  given  condition  of  disease ;  Mrhatever 
the  sympathetic  complexities.  The  whole  condition  of  the  solids, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  of  disease,  moves  on  under  re> 
ciprocal  harmonising  influences  of  all  parts  upon  each  other,  though 
the  greater  malady  exert  a  controUmg  power.  The  morbid  blood, 
therefore,  is  exactly  adapted  in  its  condition  to  all  parts,  and,  there- 
fore, molests  none  (§  137  e,  143  e,  847,  870  aa,  984). 

OfBloodUUing  in  the  recognized  Farmt  of  L^mmaiiam. 

971.  Although  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Essay  on  Venous  Conges- 
tion, contained  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentarie$j  that 
its  pathological  state  is  constituted  by  inflammation  of  the  venous  tis- 
sue, the  subject,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  has  received  as  yet 
but  little  attention  from  the  hands  of  others ;  but  stimulants,  as  usual, 
especially  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  continue  to  be  the  flivorite 
means  of  treatment ;  though  not  so,  nor  ever  so,  in  these  United  States. 
The  decision  of  the  rieht  still  rests  with  futurity ;  but  that  future,  in 
the  prospective  view  of  America,  in  the  rise  of  Uie  North  of  Europe, 
and  the  retrospective  view  of  Southern  Europe,  cannot  be  distant 

972.  1  now  approach,  however,  conditions  of  disease  which  have 
been,  from  immemorial  time,  of  an  admitted  inflammatory  nature ; 
however  various  the  hypotheses  as  to  their  pathological  cause.  We 
now  lose  sight,  or  mostly  so,  of  that  depressinor  influence  of  venous 
congestion,  which  so  often  gives  malignancy  to  fever,  and  embarrasses 
or  disarms  the  hand  of  art,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  mod- 
ifications of  the  same  pathological  state  as  presented  by  other  tissues, 
that  reflect  upon  the  system  a  series  of  different  influences,  though 
ofl;en  of  an  intensely  morbific  nature  (§  935,  d). 

973.  a.  To  comprehend  fully  the  enects  of  loss  of  blood  in  the  in- 
flammatory conditions  now  before  us,  it  is  still  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  reciprocal  sympathies  among  the  capillary  vessels  of  all  parts 
and  with  the  neart,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject, since  upon  them  depend,  as  in  simple  forms  of  venous  conges- 
tion and  active  phlebitis,  the  constitutional  or  sympathetic  eflects  of 
all  local  inflammations.  But  these  constitutional  results,  although  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  processes  of  sympathy  as  those  which  spring 
from  venous  congestion  and  active  phlebitis,  present  an  aspect  more 
or  less  different.  The  local  conditions  exalt,  instead  of  depressing, 
the  general  action  of  the  circulatory  organs.  There  is  an  expanded, 
instead  of  a  contracted  state,  of  the  general  capillary  system  ;  the  cir- 
culation is  free,  the  heart  unincumbered  with  accumulated  blood,  and 
beats  with  more  than  its  natural  vigor  and  frequency.  These  inflam- 
mations, therefore,  commonly  act  upon  the  system  at  large  after  the 
manner  of  direct  stimulants,  and  thus  tend  to  counteract  ^e  depress- 
ing effect  of  loss  of  blood  (§  226,  229). 
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973,  h.  The  point,  therefore,  to  be  now  observed  is  an  apparently 
oposite  effect  of  sympathy  as  exerted  by  local  inflammations  upon  the 
organs  of  circulation  from  that  which  attends  the  loss  of  blood  or  any 
other  sedative  agent  One  is  exciting,  the  other  depressiDg.  One 
excites  general  arterial  action,  the  other  subdues  it 

974,  a.  Certain  parts,  under  eaual  degrees  of  common  inflammation, 
maintain  the  general  exciting  influence  upon  the  organs  of  circulation 
against  the  depressing  effects  of  bloodletting  more  than  others,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  brain  (§  230).  In  many  forms»  also,  of 
specific  inflammation,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  local  vessels  are  in 
a  peculiarly  irritable  state,  and  produce  an  excessive  exciting  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  sanguiferous  system ;  the  heart  itself  often  par- 
ticipating, by  sympathv,  in  the  rheumatic  inflammation  (§  525,  526  hj 
527).  Somethmg  in  tnis  respect  is  also  due  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  the  affection ;  articular  rheumatism,  for  ex- 
ample, deriving  an  obstinate  character  from  the  peculiar  vitd  consti- 
tution of  the  ligaments  (§  133,  134).  Here  the  affection  may  yield 
only  to  great  losses  of  blood ;  especially  if  the  chief  dependence  be 
placed  upon  this  remedy.  Owing  to  the  same  pertinacity  of  local  dis- 
ease, and  its  general  influences,  cathartics  make  less  impression  than 
in  most  other  active  inflammations,  unless  of  the  brain.  For  the  same 
reasons,  also,  gradually-increased  doses  of  the  antimonials  are  com- 
monly borne  to  a  large  extent,  and  vascular  action  yields  slowly  to 
their  influence.  A  common  principle  is  concerned  with  all  the  rem- 
edies. 

974,  h»  On  the  other  hand,  when  inflammation,  in  rare  instances,  is 
aggravated  or  induced  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  such  is  the  com- 
bined nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects,  that  the 
modified  irritability  of  the  vessels  may  readilv  yield,  at  the  moment, 
to  a  farther  loss ;  but  if  general  bloodletting  be  now  practiced,  it  will 
soon  go  on  with  its  deleterious  influence  (§  950). 

974,  e.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  develops  very  powerfully  and  ob- 
stinately an  exciting  nervous  influence,  which  not  only  holds  in  sub- 
jection, against  the  usual  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  the  whole  capillary 
system  and  the  heart,  but  this  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the 
vascular  system  of  the  brain  itself  with  greater  intensity  than  upon 
the  instruments  of  inflammation  in  any  other  part  (§  227,  no.  1,  230). 
Hence  it  is,  that  general  bloodletting  is  commonly  necessary  to  a 
greater  extent  in  inflammations  of  the  brain  than  of  other  organs. 
This  is  the  reason,  also,  why  general  bloodletting  is  required  by  the 
cerebral  inflammations  and  congestions  of  infants,  when  leeching  will 
often  succeed  in  inflammations  of  equal  intensity  in  other  parts  at  that 
period  of  life  (§  576  c,  925  ft,  c,  951  b,  d,  955,  992). 

975,  a.  Again,  another  general  law.  So  great  is  the  sympathy  be- 
tween vessels  of  the  same  order,  and  especially  those  in  which  the 
organic  properties  are  most  active,  that  while  those  which  are  engaged 
in  the  process  of  inflammation  refuse  to  contract,  the  whole  series 
throughout  the  body  are  thus,  also,  maintained  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
This  IB  peculiarly  true  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation ; 
for,  while  the  contraction  of  its  capillaries  tends,  as  a  sedative,  to  pros- 
trate the  general  circulation,  their  reftisal  to  contract,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  contributes  to  sustain  the  general  circulation,  but  the 
influence  of  a  stimulant  is,  by  this  cause,  still  exerted  upon  the  organ, 
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and  still  propagated  to  die  heart  and  arteries  (§  226, 1^29,  230,  480- 
483,  500,  526  a,  91&-921,  929-936).     The  contraction  of  the  veaseb 
of  the  hrain  is  partly  prevented  hj  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  organ 
which  b  the  pnncipal  centre  of  the  nervous  power,  and  in  part  by  the 
tendency  of  that  condition  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  correnpoiid- 
ing  vessels  in  other  parts.     This  peculiarity  depends  upon  a  special 
nervous  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  (§  231),  and  is  uus  distinguished  from  that  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  in  other  parts  when  the  seat  of  inflammation.    In 
inflammations  of  other  organs,  therefore,  the  influence  of  the  law  by 
which  excited  vessels  hold  in  partial  subjection  the  correspondinp 
series  throughout  the  body  is  less,  and  is  sooner  overcome  by  loss  or 
blood,  and  general  prostration  follows  sooner,  than  when  the  brain  is 
the  seat  of  inflammation  (§  140). 

975,  b.  Hence  the  reason  why  greater  loss  of  blood  is  generally  ne- 
cessary in  cerebral  inflammations  to  produce  syncope,  than  in  similar  aA 
fections  of  other  parts.  In  the  latter  cases,  and  where  general  bloodlet- 
ting is  used,  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  contract  at  the  moment,  at  least, 
that  contraction  begins  in  the  instruments  of  disease ;  and  the  depress- 
ing nervous  influence  then  becomes  a  powerful  co-operating  cause  of 
the  general  contraction  (§  930-934,  940-942).  But,  it  is  now  obvious, 
that  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  this  influence  is  ob- 
tained with  greater  difficulty.  Before  it  can  be  established  by  loss  of 
blood,  the  contraction  of  its  highly-excited  capillaries  must  be  efiect- 
ed,  and  that  opposite  state  of  nervous  influence  which  arises  from  their 
excitement  must  be  first  overcome  (§  230).  This  influence  may  be 
often  obtained  most  perfectlv,  and  propagated  most  extensively,  by 
long-continued  syncope.  This  will  sometimes  happen  in  most  inflam- 
mations of  other  parts,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain  itself,  by  the  loss 
of  small  quantities  of  blood  (§  951  5,  955  b). 

975,  c.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  philosophy  the  reason  why,  in 
cerebral  inflammations,  there  is  oilener  a  rise  of  inflammation  after 
syncope  from  loss  of  blood,  than  in  inflammations  of  other  parts.  But, 
in  all  the  cases,  if  a  repetition  of  the  remedy  be  required,  the  same 
influences  will,  in  a  general  sense,  operate  again,  and  again  enable  us 
to  abstract  all  the  blood  that  may  be  salutary  at  the  next  operation ; 
and  6o  on,  till  a  permanently  salutary  change  is  established. 

976,  a.  Again,  in  certain  diseases  where  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic 
systems  appear  to  be  much  involved,  but  in  an  unknown  manner,  and 
where,  perhaps,  there  are  no  special  marks  of  inflammation  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  vast  quantities  of  blood  may  be  lost  without  inducing 
syncope.  In  these  cases  there  is  great  nervous  irritability.  I  have 
seen  upward  of  thirty  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  man, 
in  hydrophobia,  after  the  radial  artery  had  ceased  to  be  felt ;  the  pa- 
tient being  all  the  while  in  an  erect  posture,  and  remaining  to  the  last 
without  any  sense  of  faintness.  Similar  cases  are  recoiled  by  the 
East  India  surgeons. 

976,  h.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  opposite  state  of  the  cere- 
bral influence,  in  some  cases  of  mania,  and  the  delirium  of  drunken- 
ness, where,  from  its  depressing  effect,  the  condition  of  the  system  has 
been  erroneously  compared  to  that  of  debility  (§  569,  d).  In  these 
particular  cases,  bloodletting  is  imperfectly  borne  ;  evidently  from  its 
strong  impression  upon  the  nervous  centres.     In  the  case  of  drunk- 
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enness,  there  it  venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  so  modiiied  by 
the  remote  causes,  as  to  often  lead  to  early  syncope  (§  816  b,  978). 

976.  c.  Analogous  modifications  will  also  arise  from  any  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  organic  properties  of  other  parts  may  happen  to 
be  affected ;  not  only  in  specific  mflammations,  but  from  those  shades 
of  difference  which  attena  common  inflammation  (§  652  c,  722).  Par- 
ticular influences  will  be  determined  ujpon  the  whole  system  by  these 
modifications,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  combined  influences  trans- 
mitted to  the  nervous  centres,  by  the  exact  modification  of  disease  and 
the  special  influences  it  may  exert  on  other  parts,  and  give  a  cor- 
responding direction  to  loss  of  blood  (§  150,  151,  228,  500,  514  h). 
Thence  it  will  appear  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  natural  rela-  - 
tion  of  other  organs  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  special  vital  constitution  of  each  (§  133-138,  143-152), 

Other,  and  more  accidental  causes,  may  contribute  to  these  results. 
They  have  all  an  important  bearing  upon  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood, 
often  playing  an  important  pkrt  in  the  phenomena  of  bloodletting ; 
leading 'to  syncope  from  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood,  where  we  mvj 
have  calculated  upon  a  pound  or  more,  or  where  yet  more  may  be  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  loss 
of  blood  may  throw,  at  once,  a  flood  of  light  upon  some  obscure  con- 
dition of  disease,  as  some  ill -defined  venous  congestion,  or  upon  some 
natural  peculiarities  of  constitution,  dec.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  useless, 
or  hazardous,  to  bleed  a  patient  far  advanced  in  typhoid  pneumonia, 
or  in  the  pleurisy  of  confirmed  phthisis,  or  in  less  serious  inflammations 
incident  to  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  peculiar  impressions  will  do  deter- 
mined upon  the  nervous  centres  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  thence  prop- 
agated with  varying  effects  upon  other  parts,  according  to  the  natural 
constitution  of  each  individual,  the  nature,  extent,  force,  duration,  and 
organic  lesions  of  disease,  the  organs  afiected,  especially  if  the  brain 
be  its  seat  or  otherwise  participate,  and  according  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  cerebral  derangement,  and  the  morbid  sympathies  which 
may  be  exerted  by  this  and  by  other  parts  (150,  151,  892|  t,  1008). 

977.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  in  abstracting  blood, 
and  in  the  administration  of  cathartics,  emetics,  antimonial  altera- 
tives, &c.,  it  should  be  considered  that  it  is  the  constant  tendency  of 
an  inflamed  part  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  capillaries  of  other 
parts,  and  thus,  also,  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  general  circulatory 
system  (§  933,  936).  We  shall  not  obtain  a  proper  amount  of  this 
general  contraction,  so  important  to  the  case,  until  the  loss  of  blood  is 
sensibly  felt  by  the  part  inflamed ;  and  this  may  depend  upon  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  even  upon  the  contingency  of  a  large  or  small 
stream  of  blood,  the  posture  of  the  subject,  the  state  of  his  mind,  &c. 
But,  in  all  severe  inflammations,  the  general  impression  should  be 
fully  produced,  and  this  is  only  effected  at,  or  near  the  point  of  syn- 
cope ;  the  patient  being  always  in  a  sitting  or  elevated  posture. 

978.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  venous  con- 
gestion to  depress  the  powers  of  circulation,  there  are  many  chronic 
cases  of  this  aisease,  in  which  the  law  relative  to  inflammation  of  oth- 
er tissues  is  found  to  obtain,  thoneh  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  pulsO 
is  more  or  less  excited  and  hard,  and  loss  of  blood  is  mote  or  less 
borne,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  as  in  the  other  cases.     Thi^ 
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is  especially  true  not  only  of  chronic,  but  of  the  more  rapid  form  of  the 
disease,  when  ai!ecting  the  brain.  The  chronic  conations,  however, 
sometimes  become  suddenly  aggravated,  and  the  general  circulation 
sinks  down  suddenly  under  this  aggravated  state,  when  syncope  maj 
follow  a  small  abstraction  of  blood  (§  C88  c^,  786,  Scc^  976  ^). 

979.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  appears  that  general  blood- 
letting is  the  great  remedy  for  all  inflammatory  affections  of  importaDt 
organs,  with  those  exceptions  of  a  chronic  nature  to  which  leec^hing 
is  more  appropriate,  and  which  occur  in  that  division  of  our  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  philosophy  (§  914,  &c.).  There 
should  be  no  hesitation,  in  the  active  forms  of  ihiB  disease,  with  the 
most  cautious  practitioner,  in  meting  out  a  full  measure  of  the  capital 
remedy.  The  tendency  of  the  affection  to  sustain  the  system  under 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  phenomena  of  increased  excitement,  should 
nerve  the  weakest  arm  to  an  obvious,  easy,  and  important  duty,  lliis 
duty,  however,  it  is  my  purpose  to  enforce  yet  farther,  when  I  shall 
have  reached  the  experience,  and  the  details  of  practice,  that  remain 
as  the  choicest  legacies  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

980.  The  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to 
sustain  the  system  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  small  losses,  in  venous  congestion,  will  place  the  organic  prop- 
erties in  a  state  to  bear  a  measure  which  would  prostrate  the  organs 
of  circulation  in  health,  are  farther  illustrative  of  the  great  law  of 
adaptation,  by  which  nature  has  contrived  all  things  in  organic  life  for 
its  ever-varying  exigencies  (§  143  c,  733  d,  847  g,  870  aa). 

Of  Bloodletting  in  Simple  Continued^  and  Simple  Intermittent  Fever, 

981.  Where  fever  is  not  complicated  with  local  congestions  and 
inflammations,  loss  of  blood  is  not  often  required,  unless  to  reduce  the 
force  of  arterial  excitement  when  so  considerable  as  to  endanger  the 
appearance  of  those  local  affections.  If  this  condition,  or  any  condi- 
tion of  the  febrile  action,  do  not  soon  abate  under  the  influence  of 
cathartics,  an  emetic,  and  appropriate  alteratives,  recourse  should 
then  be  had  to  general  bloodletting ;  though  it  will  not  be  often  ne- 
cessarv  to  carry  the  remedy  beyond  a  moderate  extent.  If  the  treat- 
ment, however,  be  early  and  judiciouslv  begun,  the  disease  will  com- 
monly surrender,  in  its  early  stage,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
px^^ncipal  remedy  for  those  conditions  of  fever  which  are  associated 
with  inflammation  and  venous  congestion. 

In  the  cases  of  high  arterial  excitement  to  which  I  have  now  refer- 
red, it  is  important  to  consider  that  three  principal  causes  are  in  op- 
eration which  may  lead  to  the  development  of  mflammations.  The 
most  important  is  the  morbid  and  highly  irritable  state  of  the  capilla- 
ry and  extreme  blood-vessels.  The  second  is  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, which  contributes,  as  a  mechanical  cause  acting  upon  the  mor- 
bidly susceptible  vessels.  The  third  is  the  augmented  volume  of 
blood  in  those  vessels,  and  whose  influence  is  chiefly  that  of  a  vital 
stimulus  (§  1?7  d,  710  3,  784). 

982.  But,  it  often  happens,  as  when  fever  and  venous  congestion 
appear  in  connection,  that  inflammation  presents  itself  simultaneously 
with  the  constitutional  malady,  or  the  latter  may  be  preceded  by 
either  local  form  of  disease,  or  these  local  states  may  spring  up  in 
the  progress  of  the  general  malady  (§  779,  813).    In  the  last  two  in- 
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ikaaceSy  the  afikction  which  is  first  in  order  contributes  moi^  or  less 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  supervening  affection  (§  714,  715,  779). 
If  the  general  affection  then  continue  to  advance,  congestions  or  in- 
flammations of  other  parts  are  liable  to  spring  up  in  quick  succession ; 
the  general  affection,  and  the  local  developments,  and  the  predispo- 
sition of  organs  to  inflammation  or  congestion,  being  the  principal 
causes  of  the  successive  explosions  of  disease,  and  mutually  aggrava- 
ting each  other  (§  137  d,  714,  715). 
t  983.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  and  of  the  treatment  of  inflam- 

mation and  venous  congestion,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that  there 
^  can  be  no  tampering,  with  the  complicated  forms  of  fever,  whether  as- 

1  sociated  with  one  or  the  other  of  me  local  conditions  of  disease.     In 

either  case,  especially  in  continued  fever,  general  bloodletting  is  more 
I  imperatively  demanded  than  by  either  of  the  local  conditions  in  their 

independent  state ;  and  the  earlier  this  important  step  is  taken  the 
better.     Nor  should  we  strike  with  a  sparing  hand,  nor  move  at  a  tar- 
I  dy  pace ;  but  rather  let  the  first  be  a  heavy  blow,  and  as  oft  repeated 

as  the  foe  may  rise,  yet  always  proportioned  to  its  own  degree  of 
i  strength.     Let  those,  however,  who  may  not  relish  this  ''  rash  advice," 

[  gather  wisdom  and  moral  courage  from  the  experience  and  philoso- 

!  phy  that  yet  await  us  from  abler  hands. 

[  984,  a.  Nevertheless,  in  the  complications  of  intermittent  fever  with 

I  venous  congestion,  and  sometimes  with  inflammation,  such  is  the  na- 

i  ture  of  the  predisposing  cause,  and  the  local  affections  are  so  apt  to 

be  imbued  with  its  influence,  that  it  frequently  happens  that  bloodlet- 
ting may  fail  of  the  requisite  impression  upon  the  local  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  special  aid  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge,  or  analogous 
means,  may  be  useful,  or  necessary,  in  subduing  the  local  affections 
after  a  due  impression  has  been  made  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  &€• 
(S  1003). 

984,  h.  The  foregoing  reference  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease 
with  a  view  to  some  special  deviation  from  the  general  principles  of 
treatment  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  antidotal  treatment  of  poisons* 
The  quinia,  which  may  be  ultimately  necessary  to  overcome  intermit< 
tent  fever,  or  its  associated  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  is 
parallel,  in  principle,  with  the  ammonia  which  is  administered  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  with  other  analogous  examples^ 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  counter-agent  acts  in  a  purely 
chemical  manner,  while  in  the  former  the  special  agent  operates 
throueh  vital  influences  alone.  I  have  thus  adverted  to  this  analogy, 
in  deference  to  the  humoral  pathology,  and  especially  on  account  of 
a  vague  belief  that  quinia  cures  intermittents  by  neutralizing  the  mi- 
asmatic poison. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  philosophy  will  be  set  right  by  considering 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  best  antidotes  for  poisonous  doses  of  opium; 
namely,  cofiee  and  the  cold  dash.  Here  there  is  no  difference,  in  their 
acceptation  as  poisons,  between  the  opium  and  the  miasma.  Both 
have  equally  established  their  morbific  effects. 

And  now  as  to  the  "  antidotes  for  opium."  Who  ever  imagined 
that  coffee  removes  the  morbid  states  by  entering  the  circulation,  and 
there  neutralizing  the  opium  1  But,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  and  there- 
fore will  rest  my  conclusion  upon  the  restorative  effects  of  the  cold 
dash  (§  828  d^  905  a).     I  need  not  add  that  the  modus  operandi  of 
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quinia,  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  is  exactly  equivalent  to  coffis 
and  the  cold  dash  in  that  of  poisoning  by  opium  (§  137  e,  150-152, 
662  a,  h,  892  h,  c,  904  c,  d). 

In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  soecial  treatment  may  be  considered 
antidotal ;  since,  as  in  the  cases  wnere  we  merely  attempt  to  neutral- 
ize a  poison  while  it  yet  exists  in  the  stomach,  we  equally  apply  the 
treatment  in  the  former  case  to  certain  specific  effects  which  bave  re- 
sulted from  causes  which  are  alike  distinguished  by  yery  special  yir- 
tues.  In  one  case  we  attack  the  cause  itself;  in  the  other,  the  effects 
which  it  may  produce. 

It  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident  that  in  the  administration  of  quin- 
ia in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  and  in  other  analogous  ex- 
amples, we  leave,  more  or  less,  the  general  principles  which  apply  to 
the  generic  character  of  the  diseases,  and  turn  some  agent  of  special 
virtues  against  the  modifying  influences  of  such  predisposing  causes  as 
are  capable  of  bending  the  general  pathologry  from  its  more  common 
form.  But,  it  is  rare  that  the  general  plan  of  treatment  is  not  more 
or  less  in  demand ;  or  that  the  special  remedy  ¥dll  come  under  die 
law  of  universal  adaptation  till  the  whole  system  is  submitted  to  in- 
fluences by  sifch  remedies  as  are  consistent  with  all  the  varied  coexist- 
ing pathological  conditions  (§  847  g^  870  aa). 

Some  other  examples  of  practical  importance  will,  at  the  same 
time,  advance  our  pniloeophy  upon  the  subject  under  investigation. 
Thus,  bloodletting  may,  or  may  not  be  necessary  in  a  scrofulous  in- 
flammation. If  it  attack  the  lungs,  it  will  be  important ;  especially 
in  its  early  and  active  stages.  Here  the  remedy  is  of  universal  adap- 
tation. If  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands  be  the  seat  of  the  affectiooi 
leeches  may  be  proper.  But,  in  such  cases,  we  are  apt  to  leave  the 
general  principles  of  treatment,  and  to  refer  specifically  to  the  nature 
of  the  predisposing  cause,  which  is  here  implanted  in  the  constitution 
of  the  mdividual  (§  561,  586,  659,  661,  666).  Experience  has  shown 
that  iodine,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  remedies  for  common  in- 
flammation, is  especially  adapted  to  certain  states  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation. But,  it  is  only  to  subdued  forms  of  the  disease  that  it  is 
suited ;  while  loss  of  blood  is  universally  applicable  in  all  the  active 
grades  of  the  disease,  whatever  be  the  part  invaded,  and  may  placs 
every  part,  and  the  whole  system,  in  a  condition  for  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  iodine  (§  137  e,  143  c,  150,  151,  163,  870  oa). 

Again,  if  the  inflammation  be  syphilitic,  and  the  constitution  be  in- 
vaded by  its  predisposing  influences,  bloodletting,  cathartics,  ^ 
may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  But,  a  general  antiphlogistic  plan 
should  be  pursued;  at  least  so  far  as  to  exclude  stimulating  food, 
which  may  be  all  that  the  case  will  require  (§  856).  In  a  general 
sense,  however,  we  should  have  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  and  administer  mercurial  preparations ;  since  ex- 
perience has  shown  this  to  be  the  safest  and  most  efficient  treatment 
Here,  then,  mercury  assumes  the  character  of  what  is  called  '*  a  spe- 
cific" (§  865,  892  aa) ;  though  it  is  one  of  the  antiphlogistics  which 
fiill  widiin  the  principle  of  general  adaptation  to  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. 

984,  c.  When  speaking  of  expectorants,  and  at  other  times,  I  have 
stated  the  importance  of  deriving  our  indications  of  cure  from  what 
we  may  witness  of  the  results  attendant  on  the  recuperative  efforts  oi 
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BBtore  (§  862,  863,  892}  t).  I  am  now  led  to  recur  to  the  subject  on 
account  of  the  great  abuse  of  the  principle  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
inflammatory  anections  of  the  lungs  by  stimulating  expectorants; 
which  are  administered  for  the  reason  alone  that  expectoration  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  natural  process  of  cure.  On  looking  a  little 
farther,  howevei^  we  iind  that  bloody  mucus,  and  pure  blood,  are 
often  expectorated  in  pneumonia,  and  in  incipient  phthisis ;  and  that 
hemorrhages  are  frequently  occurring,  as  the  consequence  of  conees- 
tion  or  inflammation,  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  Here,,  then,  is  a 
remedy  for  inflammations  of  aU  parts,  suggested  by  Nature ;  while 
expectoration  refert  to  one  part  only.  What  is  thus  inculcated  as  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  more  comprehensive  principle  is  en- 
forced by  all  tne  most  enlightened  experience  (§  863, /). 

985.  Finally,  when  bloodletting  is  judiciously  practiced,  it  often  su- 
persedes the  use  of  a  long  train  of  other  remedial  agents  which  may 
ultimately  bring  relief,  or  lessens  their  number  and  dose,  substitutes 
the  milder  for  the  more  energetic,  prepares  the  way  for  their  quick 
and  salutary  effects,  and  saves  to  the  patient  much  suffering,  and  se- 
cures a  speedy  convalescence. 

Of  BloodleUing  in  the  Cold  Stage  of  Fever. 

986,  a.  Bloodletting  has  been  practiced  successfully  by  many  phy- 
sicians in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  any  reference  to  this  consideration  that  I  have  given  to  the  sub- 
ject the  distinction  of  a  chapter  by  itself;  but  for  the  greater  purpose 
of  illustrating  still  farther  the  influences  which  are  exerted  by  the  loss 
of  blood. 

986,  b.  That  the  disease  should  be  thus  suddenly  arrested  is  entire- 
ly conformable  to  what  I  hiive  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodlet- 
ting, and  goes  to  confirm  the  philosophy.  The  capillaries  being  then 
in  a  state  of  universal  contraction  from  disease,  if  loss  of  blood  have 
its  special  influences  upon  the  organic  properties  of  these  vessels,  it 
should  be  the  effect  of  such  a  cause,  in  suddenly,  greatly,  and  univer- 
sally increasing  that  contraction,  through  other  and  very  different  in- 
fluences, so  to  modify  the  morbid  state  as  to  inten*upt  the  succession 
of  the  hot  stage.  But  the  abstraction  of  blood  must  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  syncope,  that  it  may  thus  determine  a  powerful  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  instruments  of  the  morbid  process ;  or  that  change 
will  not  be  established  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  stage  of  re- 
action. In  these  cases,  however,  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  is 
commonly  small ;  and  syncope,  therefore,  is  easily  induced.  But,  as 
the  morbid  contraction  depends  upon  a  different  cause,  and  as  the  vital 

,  properties  are  differently  affected  from  what  bloodletting  produces, 
although  the  remedy  occasion  the  same  phenomenon,  it  often  happens 
that  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  before  that 
change  can  be  established  in  the  small  vessels  which  is  necessary  to 
perfect  the  contraction  which  is  incident  to  bloodletting,  and  which  is 
the  precursor  of  syncope. 

987.  How,  therefore,  shall  we  interpret  by  any  other  philosophy 
than  that  which  I  have  propounded  the  sudden  interruption  of  fever 
in  its  cold  stage  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  when  no 
amount,  perhaps,  would  have  arrested  the  disease  if  taken  at  any  oth- 
er period  t     The  quantities,  also,  necessary  to  success  depend,  in  part, 
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upon  the  pi?6ci8e  period  of  the  eold  stage ;  whether  at  its  begimii^ 
or  near  ito  temiiaation  in  the  hot  stage*  Lets  k  aeoeasazy,  ocetfcm 
paribui,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  instance ;  ahfaougfa  Datue,  in 
the  latter  casot  is  pepariikg  for  a  recuperative  e&it  ({  676).  And  so 
the  resuk  will  be  influenced  by  the  af^lication  of  the  remedy  duriiig 
the  first  paroxysm,  or  by  its  delay  till  a  later,  and  this  often  in  propor- 
tion to  the  delay.  It  is  truop  dtaeases  generaUv  yield  most  readily  in 
their  forming  stage ;  but  m  intermittent  fever,  the  disease  may  be  aaid 
to  be  renewed,  in  a  measure,  at  each  paroxysok  Like  other  affec- 
tions, however,  it  acquires  mora  or  le^s  obadnacy  £rom  the  force  of 
habit,  and  from  the  influence  of  local  inflammations  and  venous  con- 
gestions which  so  often  spring  up  in  its  progreas.  But  that  habit  ia 
more  or  less  broken  dunng  the  mtermisaion  $  when  Nature  is  aiming 
at  restoration  (§  557,  Ibc.). 

988,  a.  Here,  also,  may  be  shown  absolutely  the  error  of  all  the 
mechanical  hypotheses  which  have  been  put  foith  as  to  the  philoaophy 
of  bloodletting,  and  which  have  so  extensively  governed  the  applica* 
tion,  or,  rather,  have  led  to  the  neglect,  of  the  remedy.  If  we  cod» 
sider  the  prevailing  one,  that  loss  of  blood  operates  by  mechanicaUy 
reducing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass,  and  thus  empties  the  en- 
larged capillaries  in  inflammation  and  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  it  is 
at  once  contradicted  by  the  immediate  and  salutary  efiect  of  the  loss 
in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  when  the  same  capillaries  and  the  same  in- 
struments of  disease  are  already  so  contracted  that  the  blood  has  re- 
ceded from  them  toward  the  central  part  of  the  circulation ;  while  the 
immediate  efiect  of  the  loss  of  blood  is  to  determine  an  increased 
volume  upon  the  capillaries  (§  910,  935). 

988,  b.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry ;  but  it  is 
well  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomeQpn  now  before  us  is  equally 
demonstrative  of  the  error  of  imputing  syncope  to  the  reduction  (^ 
blood  within  the  carities  of  the  heart ;  smce,  in  the  cold  stage  of  fover, 
blood  is  always  accumulated  about  that  organ,  and  as  the  contractioa 
of  the  capillaries  is  farther  increased  by  loss  of  blood,  so,  also,  is  the 
central  determination  (§  935). 

For  the  full  understanding  of  the  foregoing  subject,  the  inquiring 
reader  will  refer  more  extensively  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  agency 
of  the  nervous  power  in  determining  the  efiects  of  loss  of  blood. 

989.  The  foregoing  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  why 
bloodletting  is  more  useful  just  as  the  subsidence  of  the  hot  stage  b^ 
gins,  than  at  its  earlier  periods.  Nature  is  now  consummating  her 
efibrts  at  relie£  The  capillary  vessels  are  eveiy  where  about  to  con- 
tract to  their  natural  volume,  as  a  consequence  of  another  modification, 
of  their  vital  state,  and  differing,  therefore,  from  that  of  the  cold  stage, 
and  from  that  which  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood.  The  secretions  are 
about  to  break  forth  in  virtue  of  this  recuperative  process,  and  blood- 
letting  will  now  accelerate  what  nature  is  institutmg.  At  any  other 
stage  of  reaction  this  curative  efiect  is  less,  since  nature  does  not  then 
so  co-operate  with  the  remedy  as  when  the  hot  stage  is  on  its  decline* 
Should  syncope,  even,  be  induced  during  the  rise  of  the  hot  stage,  re- 
action will  be  very  apt  to  return,  though  it  pursue  a  mitigated  course* 
A  much  smaller  loss  of  blood  will  also  subdue  the  general  circulatioii 
when  the  hot  stage  is  beginning  to  decline  than  during  its  rise,  and 
leave  a  more  permanent  impression  upon  disease.    Nevertheless,  the 
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violence  of  rea^op,  &c,  may  be  such  as  to  increase  or  give  rise  to 
local  inflammations ;  and  where  this  is  apprehended,  or  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  general  bloodletting  should  be  practiced  early  (§  675,  863  df 
1003). 

Of  BloodUtting  in  Apoplexy. 

990,  a.  The  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting,  as  well  as  the  adapta* 
tion  of  this  remedy  to  the  special  circumstances  of  disease,  and  its 
critical  influences  according  to  those  circumstances,  especially  in  its 
relative  effects  through  the  mstrumentality  of  the  nervous  power,  may 
be  now  advantageously  considered  by  contrasting  its  results  in  certain 
states  of  apoplectic  affections  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  counter^^ 
acting  nature  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  nervous  influence,  in  prece- 
ding sections. 

990,  b.  It  is  the  well-directed  application  of  bloodletting  which 
constitutes  the  principal  means  in  the  treatment  of  saaguineous  apo- 
plexy; and  although  it  may  be  often  important  to  delay  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  it  will  be  generally  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the 
cure.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  concuning  opinion  of  almost  all  writers 
of  eminence ;  although  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  practice  is  not 
founded  upon  successful  experience,  or  anv  agreement  in  pathologi* 
caJ  views.  Even  those  who  condemn  bloodletting  in  pneumonia,  en- 
teritis, or  other  grave  inflammations,  are  neither  mtimidated  by  age, 
nor  by  expiring  nature,  when  apoplexy  makes  its  invasion.  Some 
are  prompted  by  a  supposed  rupture  of  a  vessel,  which  they  expect 
to  stanch  by  bleeding  irom  another;  while  a  few,  more  philosophical, 
regard  the  effusion  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  process  analogous  to  se* 
cretion.  It  is  with  all,  however,  a  mechanical  operation.  There  is 
too  much  blood  in  the  brain,  and  it  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  lancet. 
That  is  their  modus  operandi^  and  that  the  extent  of  it.  Hence  the 
disastrous  results  of  indiscriminate  bloodletting  in  apoplexy.  But,  if 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  set  forth  as  to  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  be  founded  in  nature,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  sudden  and 
violent  lesions  of  the  brain  in  apoplectic  affections  offer  us  cases  for 
great  and  unusual  discrimination  as  to  the  time,  extent,  &c.,  of  the 
remedy;  while,  also,  they  confirm  that  philosophy,  and  enforce  the 
importance  of  an  enlightened  understanding  of  tne  principles  through 
which  bloodletting  operates.  It  is  said  by  Glutterbuck,  that  "  there 
is  perhaps  no  disease,  the  treatment  of  which  requires  to  be  so  much 
directed  by  theory  or  general  principles,  as  apoplexy.  The  practice 
in  general  use  is,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessarily  violent;  and,  in 
some  respects,  contradictory*  Bloodletting  to  an  unreasonable  ex- 
tent, vomiting,  purging,  blistering,  sinapisms,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  stimulants,  have  aJl  been  aoministered  with  an  almost  indiscrim- 
inate and  unsparing  hand ;  as  if,  to  insure  recovery,  it  were  only  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  suflici^stly  active  means,  without  much 
regard  to  their  nature  or  effects." 

990,  e.  Besides  the  importance  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  influ- 
ences of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  there  are  often  present 
certain  inscrutable  conditions  of  the  brain  which  are  liable  to  embar- 
rass the  most  enlightened  judgment.  It  is  often  impossible,  for  ex* 
ample,  to  understand  the  exact  pathological  condition  of  the  brain, 
upon  which  the  due  regulation  of  bloodletting  will  essentially  de- 
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petid.  If  there  be  hemiplegia,  it  is  almost  certain  that  extravasadoo 
of  blood  has  taken  place.  This  condition,  with  the  rare  exception 
of  the  ruptare  of  a  diseased  artery,  is  indicatiye  of  renoua  congesdoD 
of  the  brain,  with  which  inflammation  may  coexist  (§  803,  805).  We 
have,  therefore,  in  these  numerous  instances,  a  formidable  conditioo 
of  cerebral  disease,  and  a  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Again, 
however,  there  may  be  only  a  state  of  venous  congestion,  or  of  serous 
efiusion,  or  some  pathological  condition  which  is  not  denoted  by  anj 
visible  signs  after  death.  With  the  exception  of  paralysifly  the  phe- 
nomena may  be  exactly  the  same  in  all  these  conditions  of  the  disease 
at  its  invasion.  In  the  first  two  varieties,  bloodletting,  sooner  or  later, 
is  probably  necessary,  in  almost  every  case,  to  overcome  the  morhid 
action ;  though  its  early  application  may  induce,  or  hasten,  a  fatal  re- 
sult. In  the  last  two,  whicli  are  known  as  serous  and  nervous  apo- 
plexy, the  loss  of  blood  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  may  be  in- 
jurious at  every  stage  of  the  disease  (§  673). 

990,  d.  But  the  treatment  of  apoplexy  has  been  lees  the  fault  ci 
hypotheses  than  an  unmitigated  application  of  bloodletting ;  neglect 
ing  the  peculiar  relations  which  the  brain  sustains  to  other  organs, 
and  the  consequent  modification  of  their  properties  and  functioiis 
when  the  brain  is  suddenly  and  violently  disturbed.  So  far  as  this 
organ  is  independently  concerned,  whether  the  proximate  cause  of 
apoplexy  consist  in  pressure  from  excreted  blood,  or  simple  inflam- 
mation, or  venous  congrestion,  bloodletting  is  clearly  indicated,  and, 
to  avert  an  impending  attack,  should  be  applied  without  much  re- 
serve. But  when  the  paroxysm  ensues,  it  is  not  alone  the  brain 
which  suffers  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner.  Eveiy  vital  organ  sus- 
tains a  shock,  and  each  becomes  a  subject  for  particular  care.  Dis- 
ease is  now  coextensive  with  the  system,  for  the  powers  and  functions 
are  universally  deranged  (§  226,  227,  no.  1,  230,  231,  480-485,  489- 
492,  508-511,  943,  946). 

990,  e.  Hence  the  importance  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  may  he, 
how  extensively  the  powers  of  life  are  disturbed  in  each  iDdividoal 
case,  that  we  may  not  complete  their  extinction  by  precipitate  trest- 
ment  (§  920,  934,  937,  940,  941.  943,  944,  947-949). 

990,y!  The  consequences,  which  are  determined  by  the  sudden  le- 
sion of  the  brain  in  apoplexy,  will  depend  not  only  much  upon  tbe 
natural  constitution  of^  the  individual,  often  upon  the  precise  nature 
and  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  organ,  hut 
they  will  be  variously  modified  by  the  pre-existing  state  of  other 
parts ;  whether  the  svstem  was  in  a  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure,  or  whether  important  organs  may  have  been  previously  <lis' 
eased,  and  thus  incur  a  more  profound  lesion  after  tne  attack,  and 
send  back  upon  the  brain  the  shock  they  have  sustained,  and  again 
receive  the  reverberation ;  and  whether,  also,  such  disease  may  not 
have  developed  the  cerebral  derangement,  and  remain  a  powerful 
aggravating  cause  (§  514,  A,  &c.). 

990,  g.  The  variety  of  lesion  sustained  by  the  properties  of  life,  in 
apoplexy,  is  denoted  by  the  symptoms,  and  the  symptoms  only.  The 
pulse  of  an  athletic  subject  may  become,  as  in  cases  of  concussion, 
almost  insensible  at  the  moment  of  the  attack ;  while  that  of  the  fee- 
ble may  acquire  a  volume  and  force  exceeding  its  natural  state.  The 
general  circulation  is  roused  at  one  time,  and  prostrated  at  another. 
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The  cerebral  lesion  has  now  the  effect  of  an  excitant  upon  the  system, 
-  and  again  it  is  a  deadly  sedative  (§  226,  476,  Sec).    In  one  patient^ 

''  the  pulse  falls  suddenly  to  forty  strokes  in  a  minute,  while  in  another 

it  is  as  suddenly  raised  to  more  than  a  hundred.     In  one,  it  beats  with 
staid  regularity ;  in  another,  it  intermits ;  in  another,  it  hobbles ;  and 
"  =  in  a  fourth,  it  rises  and  falls  in  volume,  in  coincidence  with  the  pro- 

longed acts  of  respiration.     There  is  nothing  uniform  about  it. 

990,  h.  It  need  not  be  said  how  profoundly  the  stomach  is  affected, 
i<  how  variously  respiration,  how  difiterently  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 

ii  sphincters,  &c.,  suffer  (§  476,  &c.). 

ir  990,  u  Considering,  therefore,  the  varied  influences  of  the  brain 

f.:  upon  the  properties  of  life  in  apoplectic  affections,  and  the  manner  in 

v<  which  we  have  seen  that  bloodletting  affects  this  organ,  and  the  con- 

i:  sequent  impressions  which  are  propagated  from  it  over  the  whole 

n  system,  it  must  be  obvious,  where  the  general  lesion  is  very  profound, 

:;r  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  may  so  increase 

the  pernicious  influence  of  the  brain  upon  the  sinking  powers  of  the 
/i  system,  that  neither  nature  nor  art  can  repair  the  injury.     This  will 

•  be  especially  true  of  such  cases  if  we  bleed  to  syncope  (§  940,  941). 

,x  But  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  powerfully  felt,  in  a  durect  manner,  by 

^  the  vital  properties  of  every  organ ;  and  where  these  powers  are  ex- 

cessively depressed  by  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  influence  con- 
stantly maintained  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain,  it  will  hap- 
pen, in  the  foregoing  cases,  that  there  will  be  no  ultimate  recoil  from 
the  depressing  effect  inflicted  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Here  will  be  also 
another  shock  added  to  the  direct  injury  from  loss  of  blood,  since  the 
violence  thus  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  large  will  be  extended,  by 
sympathy,  to  the  brain ;  while  this  organ  will  refle6t  every  pernicious 
/     impression  it  receives  f^om  others. 

990,  k.  It  should  be  also  considered  that  effusion  probably  exists 
within  the  brain,  and  that  bloodletting  cannot  reach  this  part  of  the 
exciting  cause  ;  that  the  effect  of  the  effusion,  although  it  be  diminish- 
ed, must  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  that  if  we  lessen  too 
^  much  the  energies  of  the  system,  they  will  at  last  fail  from  its  increas- 

'^  ing  influence.    While,  therefore,  we  strive  to  arrest  one  evil,  there 

'"  should  be  an  equal  care  not  to  increase  another. 

990,  L  The  importance  of  bloodletting  will  depend,  also,  upon  the 
\  nature  of  the  fluid  effused ;  of  which  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some 

''  conjecture  from  the  antecedent  history  of  the  case.     In  serous  apo- 

^  plexy,  the  cerebral  congestion,  or  inflammation,  is  generaJiy,  fit>m 


;J 


the  beginning,  in  a  low  state,  and  is  probably  mucb  subdued  by  the 
J  efiusion.     It  may  be,  therefore,  chiefly  the  immediate  object  of  blood- 

letting to  diminish  the  impulse  of  the  circulation  upon  the  brain,  and, 
^  perhaps,  to  lessen  a  state  of  congestion  in  the  abcfominal  organs  that 

^  may  continue  to  operate  upon  the  brain.     Serous  apoplexy,  however, 

f  is  not  common.     Dr.  Cheyne  and  others  consider  the  ratio  of  the  san- 

I  guineous  to  the  serous  as  98  to  100. 

*  990,  m.  In  the  sanguineous  apoplexy  we  have  a  more  or  less  differ- 
ent state  of  things,  and  other  objects  are  presented  for  consideration, 
than  in  the  serous  form.    We  have,  then,  not  only  to  lessen  the  im- 

*  pulse  of  blood,  and  to  strike  at  any  remote  predisposing  congestions, 
'  Dut  we  must,  as  speedily  as  possible,  reduce  the  congested  state  of 

the  cerebral  veins,  and  thus  arrest  the  progress  of  the  hemorrhage, 
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wad  re-e6€»bli»h  tba  natural  circulation  and  healthy  functions  of  the 
brain. 

But  the  moment  when  bloodlettinff  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
and  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  must  be  directed  aa  much,  or  more,  bj 
the  existing  state  of  the  general  symptoms,  as  by  any  pathological 
condition  that  may  have  led  to  the  paroxysm  (§  150, 151,  990  c). 

990,  ».  It  behooves  the  physician  to  meet  every  case  of  apoplexy 
with  entire  self-possession,  and  to  consider  that  no  subject  requires 
the  exercise  of  greater  skill,  and,  perhaps,  of  firmness.     It  is  often 
now,  as  with  the  surgeon  when  he  is  summoned  to  some  embarrass- 
ing operation,  but  in  the  right  performance  of  which  the  life  of  the 
subject  is  immediately  concerned.     The  authority  of  custom,  sane* 
tioned  by  the  most  acute  and  renowned  observers,  will  be  likely  to 
embarrass  our  judgment,  paralyze  our  independence,  and  hold  us 
spell-bound,  when  all  ^ay  oe  depending  on  tne  unbiased  dictates  of 
the  understanding.     The  difference  of  an  hour  in  the  application  of 
bloodletting  may  be  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the  patient.    Shall  we 
deliberate  1     Professional  reputation  may  be  in  peril ;  but  the  greater 
will  be  the  reward  to  a  sensitive  and  enlightened  mind.     Where  ait 
can  be  of  any  advantage,  there  will  be  always  time  for  calm  investi- 
gation  of  doubtful  cases.    Such  are  the  recuperative  powers  of  na- 
ture, they  will  generally  struggle  for  a  time  with  success ;  at  least  in 
cases  where  art  can  be  instrumental.    "  It  is  probable,''  says  Heber- 
den,  **  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  paralytic  and  apoplectic  padenta 
would  recover -some  degree  of  life  aod  strength  by  the  unassisted  ef> 
forts  of  nature."     It  is  this  partial  recovery  which  we  should  await, 
in  certain  cases,  before  resorting  to  the  abstraction  of  blood.    If  Na- 
ture be  too  much  struck  down  by  the  blow  for  an  independent  efibrt, 
we  shall  hardly  contribute  any  useful  succor  by  inflicting  another. 
If,  also,  the  powers  of  life  be  greatly  prostrated,  action  is,  of  course, 
in  a  languid  state.     Whatever  disease  may  exist  in  the  brain  is,  far 
the  present,  controlled  by  the  same  principle.     Hemorrhage  is  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  functions,  every  where,  whether  natural  or  morbid, 
are  nearly  at  a  stand.     It  is  here,  in  the  severest  cases,  in  respect  to 
the  general  condition  of  Hfe,  as  it  is  in  concussions  of  the  Drain  | 
when,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  "  it  would  appear  in  the  first  stage 
that  very  little  can  be  done."     This  has  now  become  the  doctrine  of 
surgeons. 

990,  o.  When  bloodletting  is  of  doubtful  expediency  in  apoplexy, 
and  thisis  commonly  only  soon  afler  the  seizure,  in  cases  that  admit 
of  relief,  the  abstraction  of  blood  should  advance  slowly,  and  its  influ- 
ence be  carefully  observed  (§  937).  The  result  from  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  such  a  relief  to  the  brain,  that  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  organ  may  be  so  withdrawn  from  the  system  that  the  rem- 
edy may  be  soon  repeated,  and  to  a  greater  extent  (§  961,  d). 

990,  p.  Having  brought  the  system,  in  bad  forms  of  the  disease,  out 
of  its  alarming  prostration,  either  by  moderate  stimulation,  or  cautious 
bloodletting,  or,  what  is  generally  better,  by  intrusting  it  to  its  own 
resources,  it  will  become  important  to  estimate  the  probable  extent  of 
disease  in  the  brain  and  other  organs.  And  here  I  cannot  but  repeat 
the  important  fact  that  sanguineous  effusions  are  generally  the  result 
of  disease,  and  that  they  very  rarely  depend,  even  within  the  crani- 
um^  upon  any  primary  rupture  of  blood-vessels.    Dissections  prove 
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that  this  c<»ndition,  in  almost  all  cases  of  sanffuineous  apoplexy,  is  at- 
tended by  venous  congestion.  This  yie^  of  the  pathology,  while  it 
1A  entirely  more  inauspicious  to  the  hopes  of  the  patient,  than  that 
which  regards  the  effusion  as  the  simple  result  of  a  ruptured  vessel, 
requires  more  energetic  means  of  treatment  than  the  latter.  Indeed, 
were  simple  rupture  the  source  of  the  effusion,  I  see  not  in  what  re- 
spect art  IS  likely  to  foe  instrumental.  It  cannot  be,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation  that  we  obtain 
much  ascendency  over  the  complaint.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  where 
the  pulse  is  prostrated,  relief  is  effected  while  ^e  energy  of  the  heazt 
rises  under  tne  influence  of  the  lancet  The  philosophy  of  the  effects 
of  this  remedy  relates  mainly  to  its  impression  upon  die  (»'ganic  prop- 
erties of  the  capillary  vessels. 

990,  q.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  enlightened  pathology,  and  the  most  appropriate  treatment,  the 
apoplectic  must,  generally,  exist  for  a  long  time  in  a  perilous  con« 
dition.  In  the  early  stages,  a  formidable  state  of  morbid  action  is  to 
be  overcome  by  energetic  measures,  whose  timely  application  is  more 
surrounded  by  difficulties  than  in  any  other  disease.  The  brain,  too, 
in  the  cases  supposed,  has  sustained  a  fearful  laceration,  and  a  con* 
orete  effusion  of  blood  is  probably  compressing  and  irritating  the  whole 
organ ;  there  to  remain,  quivering  like  the  arrow  of  death,  till  it  is 
slowly  removed  by  a  system  of  vessels,  which,  it  is  supposed,  becauaa 
unseen,  have  no  existence. 

990,  r.  It  has  not  been  my  object  to  speak  of  cases  that  obviously 
admit  of  immediate  bloodletting.  These  are  common,  and  may  de^ 
mand  an  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.    But  the  only  rule  that 

I  can  be  assigned  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  should  be  ab- 

i  stracted  will  probably  be  found  in  the  foregoing  considerations. 

I  990,  «.  In  estimating  the  effects  of  cerebral  disease  on  the  system, 

we  must  duly  consider  the  various  relations  of  the  brain  to  other  parts. 

I  Considered  simply  as  an  organ,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  modes  of  dis- 

ease as  other  organs,  and  to  the  same  relative  sympathies  as  exist  among 
other  parts.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  important  relations  of  the 
brain.  It  is  especially  destined  to  preside  over  the  great  functions  of 
the  body,  however  they  may  be  the  result  of  powers  that  exist  and 
act  in  independence  of  the  brain ;  and  whenever  its  organic  functions 
become  diseased,  these  specific  relations  to  the  system  are  affected  in 
consequence  (§  455,  456).  This  complex  derangement,  in  apoplectic 
affections,  will  produce  die  most  varied  results ;  and,  according  to  the 
influences  of  the  brain  upon  other  parts,  and  their  reaction  upon  the 
brain,  will  be  the  endless  variety  of  phenomena. 

990 i,  a.  In  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  subject  I  may  finally  say, 
that,  from  what  has  been  there  presented  relative  to  the  nervous  pow- 
er, and  from  the  extensive  researches  of  a  more  critical  nature  in  pre- 
ceding sections,  it  appears  that  the  nervous  power  is  peculiar  to  ani> 
mals ;  that  it  is  a  vital  stimulus,  mi  generis  ;  that  its  great  final  cause 
is  to  subserve  the  function  of  sympathy,  and  to  thus  maintain  all  parti 
of  the  organism  of  animals  in  harmonious  action ;  that  its  only  par* 
ticipation  in  the  function  of  motion  is  that  of  acting  upon  the  organic 
property,  mobility,  through  its  primary  operation  upon  irritability ; 
that  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  influences  from  the  operation  of 
external  and  internal  causes,  moral,  vital,  and  physical  j  that  these  in*  . 
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flaences  reeult  in  pretemamral  deyelopmenU  and  yarioua  modifica- 
tions  of  the  nenrotts  power,  under  the  influence  of  its  own  nature,  bot 
corresponding,  also,  with  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  respecdvelj; 
that  it  is  then  determined  in  a  preternatural  manner  upon  remote 
parts,  according  to  their  existing  susceptibilities,  and  according,  abo, 
to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  developed  or  modified, 
whether  by  the  will,  moral  emotions,  or  by  organic  or  physical  canaeB, 
and  that  the  motor  channels  which  are  elected  for  its  remote  effects 
are,  apparently,  independent  of  the  order  of  the  distribution  of  nenres; 
that,  when  thus  reflected,  it  maintains,  in  one  case,  the  harmooioos 
action  of  organs,  or  disturbs  that  harmony  in  another,  or  induces  dis- 
ease in  another, *or  becomes  a  curative  agent  in  another;  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  mav  bd  exerted  upon  it. 

990 i,  b.  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  these  thinffs,  as  well  as  o{ 
what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  functions  of  organic  life*  and  of  the 
consequences  which  have  befallen  the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of 
medicme  from  the  prevalence  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  humoral 
doctrines  of  life,  disease,  and  therapeutics,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
nothing  of  greater  importance  in  medicine  than  a  proper  understaod- 
ing  of  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  power,  and  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded merely  in  the  hght  of  a  vital  stimulus,  or  a  vital  depressaDt,  or 
a  vital  alterative,  and  that  it  has  no  oth^r  participation  in  the  acdons 
and  results  of  animal  and  organic  life. 

I  have,  finally,  reserved  for  this  place  another  demonstrative  proof 
that  the  nervous  power  is  in  no  other  than  the  foregoing  sense  tbe 
cause  of  a  single  phenomenon  in  organic  beings,  and  that,  therefore, 
all  the  causes  which  bring  it  into  operation,  or  otherwise  affect  its 
pronunciations,  exert  their  influences  directly  upon  the  power  itaeK 
and  that  an  irresistible  analogy  is  thus  brought  to  concur  with  the 
many  specific  facts  in  proof  of  the  direct  operation  of  all  other  vital 
agents  upon  the  properties  of  life  which  are  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  not  upon  the  physical  structure  (§  189).  I. say,  then, 
that,  since  the  nervous  system  is  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  animals,  but  has  no  existence  in  plants,  and  since  both  animals 
and  plants  possess  organic  functions  in  common,  and  since,  also,  tbe 
organic  functions  of  animals  are  variously  affected  through  the  instra- 
mentality  of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  by  causes  operating  directly 
upon  the  nervous  centres  and  the  trunks  of  nerves,  but  mdirectl; 
through  the  circuitous  route  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  systems  of 
nerves,  and,  especially^  farther ^  tince  there  is  no  anatomical  union  w^' 
ever  between  the  extreme  fibres  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves^  nor  be- 
tween them  and  the  fibres  or  ultimate  parts  of  any  other  tissue,  it  follows 
as  a  physical  necessity  that  the  organic  properties  and  functions  can 
be  influenced  through  the  nervous  system  onlv  by  a  real  substantive 
agent  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  physical  structure  itself,  and 
which  is  capable  of  extending  its  influences  m>m  one  tissue  to  another 
between  which  there  is  no  physical  union,  and  that,  therefore,  all  tbo 
primary  essential  impressions  must  be  exerted  directly  upon  the  agent 
Itself.  Whence,  also,  it  follows,  that  all  the  results  which  ensue  in 
other  tissues,  as  consequences  of  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence from  the  expanded  nerves  to  those  tissues,  are  due  to  primal? 
impressions  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of  suco 
tissues,  and  not  upon  the  physical  structure  itself.     Lastly,  it  neceS' 
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sarily  resoltB  from  the  foregoing  deinoiiBtration,.that  the  organic  prop- 
erties appertain  just  as  mu^h  to  a  real  substantive  agent,  and  are  as 
different  from  the  physical  structure,  as  the  nervous  power  b  different. 
Xhe  foregoing  fftcts  and  arguments  relative  to  the  disconnected 
state  of  the  nervous  and  other  tissues  are  equally  true  of  all  the  tis- 
sues respectively,  and  as  true,  also,  of  the  organic  properties  as  of 
tiie  nervous  power  in  the  aspect  of  the  anatomical  facts  (§  170-185, 
190-192,  200,  208,  215,  217,  219,  220,  226,  228,  230,  233,  233|,  234 
c,  <2,  6,/,  500).     . 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  does  not  affect  the  induction 
fix>m  the  physical  feet,  whether  the  tissues  be  separated  by  minute 
distances,  or  be  removed  from  each  other  as  far  as  the  equator  from 
the  magnetic  poles  (§  234,  c). 

The  Experience  and  Opinions  of  Distinguished  Physicians^as  to  Blood- 
letting in  Inflammatory  J  Congestive,  and  Febrile  Diseases. 

991,  a.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  this  work  to  set  forth  the 
vast  range  of  experience  in  iavor  of  bloodlet^ng,  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammatory,  congestive,  and  febrile  diseases,  which  I  have  explored 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  as  contributed 
by  men  whose  genius,  observation,  and  success,  will  command  the  ad- 
miration of  ages.  But  great  controverted  questions  call  for  some- 
thing more  than  annunciations  of  opinion,  however  great  the  au- 
thority, or  however  those  opinions  may  imply  all  the  requisite  expe- 
rience. 

991,  h.  Bampfield  introduces  his  remarks  by  saying,  very  justly,  that, 
"  In  medical  science,  all  reasoning  and  hypothesis  must  yield  to  the 

results  of  experience,  and  deductions  from  facts.  I  have  employed 
venesection,"  he  adds,  "  not  only  in  dysenteiy,  but  other  internal  and 
external  inflammatory  complaints  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with 
the  most  happy  results.  And  is  it  not  our  sT^eet-anehor,  our  principal 
remedy,  in  the  cure  of  yeUow  fever,  when  had  recourse  to  within  the 
first  eighteen  hours  of  the  attack  ]" 

Mr.  Bampfield  exposes  the  oririn  and  fallacy  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  bloodletting.  He  '*  has  been  astonished  and 
shocked  to  find  bloodletting  in  hot  climates  condemned ;" — ^while  oth- 
ers, of  the  temperate  climates,  think  it  only  adapted  to  the  tropics,  or 
condemn  it  universally. 

992,  a.  Let  us  consider,  next,  the  solemn  statements  of  one  who  is 
known  as  the  '*  Ulysses  of  Medicine,"  from  his  vast  practical  oppor- 
tunities in  numerous  climates,  as  Surgeon-general  of  the  British  Army; 
and  let  us  observe  how  his  experience  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
great  principles  relative  to  bloodletting,  and  the  universality  of  those 
principles,  and  their  practical  application  under  all  circumstances  of 
climate.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  I  have  rarely  found 
the  heroic  practice  of  Jackson  necessary  or  expedient  in  its  largest 
extent ;  ana  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  more  to  the  modifying  in- 
fluences of  climate  in  the  following  cases,  were  it  not  that  his  practice 
was  remarkably  distinguished  for  its  decision  and  success  in  various 
parts  of  the  ^lobe,  while  it  is  sustained  by  many  of  the  best  observers 
m  every  variety  of  climate.     Thus,  then,  Robert  Jackson  : 

'*  The  end  is  not  attained  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  more 
concentrated  forms  of  fever  that  appear  among  the  military  in  tropi- 
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eal  fli^V^j  at  a  leas  expense  than  eighly  or  ninetj  onnoea  of  bkod 
drawn  at  once."  After  atating;  in  anoSier  plaoe,  that  die  quantity  of 
blood  abBtracted  in  fever,  at  one  time,  during  the  yean  1813  and  1814, 
at  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  waa  rarely  leas  than  three 
pounds,  ftequently  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  six  pounds.  Dr.  Jsck* 
son  remarks  that  such  quantities  taken  at  once  **  may  appear  unsafe 
to  some  readers.  But  I  am  warranted  to  say,  from  a  retrospect  of 
tlie  whole  proceeding,  that  no  accidtnt  occurred  ta  amy  mstamcejram 
the  most  excessive  bleedings  that  were  made ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the 
strength  was  so  little  impaired  by  this  apparently  revolting  practice, 
that  the  greater  number  of  persons,  who  were  treated  in  this  manner, 
returned  to  their  duty  within  a/ortnight,  im  the/nU  vigor  of  heaUK^ 
(§  1019,  d).  Such,  also,  was  Jackson's  practice  in  other  countries  ($ 
973  h). 

992,  5.  Let  us  also  hear  Jackson  upon  the  specific  point  of  dtorsbra!! 
inflammation,  which  demands,  as  I  have  said,  more  than  any  other 
disease^  a  fearless  and  extensive  use  of  the  lancet  (§  974). 

"  The  quantity  of  blood,''  says  Jackson,  "  which  may  be  abstracted 
in  cerebral  inflammation,  without  even  compromising  tiie  safety  of  the 

K'ent's  life,  exceeds  a  measure  which,  were  my  experience  of  the 
not  clearly  ascertained,  I  should  not  venture  to  lay  before  the 
public.  Four  pounds,  takm  away  at  one  time,  may  be  considered  a 
moderate  bleecung  in  the  more  concentrated  forms ;  six  pounds  have 
been  taken  on  several  occasions,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  ounces  st 
a  single  bleeding  in  some.  The  practice,  so  formidable  in  appear- 
ance, implied  no  danger.  It  saved  life  by  direct  tfect  (§  938  ^,  955, 
1019  J).  The  practice  is  reasonable  in  theory  (§  924-934,  942,  944, 
948,  949).  It  is  proved  in  experience  to  be  fi^unded  in  truth.  2%e 
quantity^  moreover^  is  to  he  measured  by  the  effect  which  arises  under  the 
abstraction,  not  by  am  opinion /ormea  under  the  presumption  of  what 
may  be  right,** 

In  some  cases  of  fever  attended  by  cerebral  inflammation,  Jackson 
sometimes  abstracted  a  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of  blood,  or  ten 
pounds  (avoirdupois),  in  a  day ;  and  he  remarks,  in^onnection  with 
this  statement,  that,  '*  instead  of  danger  at  the  time,  or  debility  as  a 
consequence  of  such  extraordinary  depletion,  fainting  did  not  iJways 
occur,  and  the  patient,  in  Tnost  cases,  returned  to  his  duty  within  eight 
days''  (§  974). 

992,  c;  In  the  foregoing  (§  992,  b),  as  in  the  concentrated  forms  of 
fever  (§  992,  a),  we  have  a  clear  exemplification  of  what  I  have  taught 
as  to  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  maintain  the  system  against  die 
depressing  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  and  that  when  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  inflammation  an  exciting  nervous  iufluence  is  more  powerfully 
developed,  and  operates  with  greater  force  upon  the  diseased  state  of 
tlie  organ,  and  upon  the  heart  and  whole  capillary  system,  than  a  sim* 
Har  afiection  of  any  other  part  (§  480-483,  971-974). 

Secondly, — *^  The  quantity,"  says  Jackson,  "  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  effect  which  arises  under  the  act  of  abstraction,  not  by  an  opinion 
formed  under  a  presumption  of  what  may  be  right  Whatever  be  tke 
fuantity^  it  is  the  eff^ect  produced  which  constitutes  the  uvi>nJor  guiding 
the  measure"  1  have  thus  repeated  this  doctrine,  for  it  is  the  loo^ 
important  that  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  This  rale  is 
umversal,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  best  practitionerB  never  sag' 
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gedt  tne  quantity  of  blood  which  ehoold  be  abstracted  in  any  giTen 
form  or  case  of  disease. 

Thirdly, — *'  Instead  of  debility,  as  a  consequence  of  such  extraor- 
dinary depletion/'  says  Jackson,  "  fainting  did  not  always  occur ;  and 
the  patient,  in  most  cases,  returned  to  his  (military)  duty  loitkin  eight 
days,  in  the  full  vigor  of  health'*  (§  1019,  d). 

What  an  admirable  illustration  is  this  of  the  fallacy  of  the  tempo- 
rizing practice,  or  the  more  sad  effects  of  the  stimulant  treatment  \ 
How  forcibly  it  evinces  the  importance  of  making  a  decisive  impres- 
sion, at  one  blow,  in  all  grave  inflammations !  How  truly  does  all 
this  proclaim  the  existence  of  peculiar  properties  of  life,  in  whose  al- 
teration the  essezice  of  disease  consists,  and  whose  restoration  is  ef- 
fected by  the  direct  impression  upon  them  of  loss  of  blood  1  How  for- 
cibly does  it  refute  the  humoral  pathology,  and  that  not  less  errone- 
ous assumption  that  disease  is  constituted  by  some  positive  change  of 
structure,  or  the  yet  more  glaring  fallacy  that  it  consists  in  debility  1 

992,  d,  I  have  said  that  it  has  not  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  carry  out 
Jackson's  practice,  excepting  in  principle  (§  992,  a).  This  may  be 
owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  of  having  commonly  enioyed  the 
opportunity  of  applying  remedies  at  the  early  stages  of  disease. 
Where  I  have  found  the  full  extent  necessary,  it  has  been  mostly 
among  children ;  estimating  the  ratio  of  the  loss  according  to  the  rel- 
ative ages  and  size.  The  most  remarkable  example  has  occurred  in 
the  case  of  my  only  child ;  whose  general  history  of  health  is  stated 
in  the  Commentaries  for  another  purpose  (voL  i.,  p.  693). 

Not  long  after  his  very  protracted  disease  had  given  way,  and  be- 
ing at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  was  suddenly  and  violently  attacked 
with  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  small  intes^ 
tine.  I  raised  him  to  an  erect  posture,  and  bled  him  till  syncope 
came  on.  The  symptoms  gave  way;  but,  in  six  hours  afterward* 
those  of  the  brain,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  of  the  lungs  and  intes- 
tine, had  reappeared.  I  then  bled  him  a^in,  in  the  same  posture, 
and  to  the  extent  of  syncope.  Before  exhibiting  any  medicine,  I  still 
awaited  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms gi'adually  presented  themselves  again,  and  I  bled  him,  for  the 
third  time,  as  befoi*e,  at  the  expiration  of  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
second  bloodletting.  Soon  afterward,  I  gave  him  one  tearspoonful  of 
castor  oil,  which  completed  the  direct  course  of  treatment.  In  two 
days  after  the  last  bloodletting,  I  took  him  upon  the  rail-road  a  di»< 
tance  of  five  miles,  and  returned  (§  955  b,  958  a).  It  may  be  worth 
adding,  in  connection  with  my  former  statements  relative  to  his  ex- 
treme infirmity  of  health  during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  that 
he  has  enjoyed  a  very  robust  constitution  since  the  illness  described 
in  thb  section ;  being  now  seventeen  years  of  age  (§  870  oa,  892|  t, 
974). 

The  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  in  the  foregoing  case  was  very 
large  at  each  abstraction,  and  exceeded,  in  the  ratio  of  the  age  and 
size  of  the  subject,  what  I  shall  have  recorded  of  the  experience  of 
others. 

993.  The  experience  of  Moseley  corresponds  with  that  of  Jackson, 
and  where  the  remedy  had  been  apparently  of  ample  extent,  he  re- 
marks that,  "  it  has  frequently  happened  in  the  fever  of  the  West  In*- 
dies,  that  accidental  bleeding  from  the  orifice  when  the  patient  had 
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fallen  asleep,  to  far  greater  quantities  than  has  ever  been  directed  to 
be  taken  away,  has  carried  off  the  ferer  entirely,  and  the  surprise  on 
discovering  a  profusion  of  blood  in  the  bed  has  been  changed  to  joy 
for  the  alteration  produced  in  the  patient"  (§  973,  b). 

There  are  few  practitioners  of  much  experience  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed similar  events  (§  1019,  e), 

99i,  a.  And  how  well  is  all  this  sustained  by  Dr.  Rush,  who  has 
**  always  observed  that  the  cure  of  a  malignant  fever  is  most  com- 
plete, and  the  convalescence  most  rapid,  when  the  bleeding  has  been 
continued  until  a  paleness  is  induced  in  the  face,  and  until  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  sit  up  without  being  fiiinty."  **  Bleeding,"  he  adds, 
"  should  be  repeated  while  the  symptoms,  which  first  indicated  it,  con- 
tinue, should  it  be  until  four  fifths  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  body 
are  taken  away ;" — ^being  conformable  to  the  precept  of  Celsus,  that 

"  We  must  not  run  from  one  remedy  to  an^her^  so  long  as  that  re- 
mains which  was  there  at  first**  (§  1007) ; — or,  as  Porter  has  xlj^itu 
not  strident  to  diminish  an  incrtdsed  action^  unless  the  constitution  he 
kept,  until  the  period  of  danger  is  over,  in  a  condition  that  toiU  render 
a  renewal  of  that  action  unlikely  to  occur'^  (§  954,  b). 

994.  b.  The  same  result  of  an  almost  unsurpassed  experience  is 
again  and  again  reiterated  by  Rush.  *'  The  half-way  practice  of  mod- 
erate bleeding,''  he  says, "  has  kept  up  the  mortality  of  pestilential  fe- 
vers in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  It  is  much  better  not  to  bleed  at 
all,  than  to  draw  blood  disproportioned  in  quantity  to  the  violence  of 
the  fever  (§  960,  b).  Bleeding  must  not  be  discontinued  so  long  as 
the  symptoms  which  first  denoted  its  necessity  continue." 

In  very  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  he  says,  that  "  bloodletting  les- 
sened the  sensible  debility  of  the  system.  Hence  patients  frequently 
rose  from  their  bed,  and  walked  across  the  room,  nfrw  hours  after  the 
operation**  (§  569  e,  898,  992). 

995.  And  so,  also,  Armstrong:  ''In  pneumonia,"  he  says,  "bleed 
vour  patient  to  approaching  syncope ;  oUierwise,  instead  of  benefiting 
him,  you  will  do  him  harm**  (§  960,  b)> 

And  again :  *'  In  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  or  of  the 
parenchymata,  I  bleed,"  he  says,  "  more  decidedly  than  I  ever  did/' 
''  I  have  treated  nearly  three  hundred  cases  of  severe  enteritis  with 
bleeding,  &c.,  and  with  a  success  far  greater  than  I  have  heard  from 
any  other  plan.  There  is  no  success  on  record  at  all  comparable 
vrith  it"  (§  1006,  «,  t). 

996.  And  so  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  says,  that, 

''In  cases  of  inflammation,  where  the  blood  comes  freely  out  of  the 
vein,  I  generally  let  it  run  on  till  it  stops ;  for  that  seems  to  me  the 
only  way  of  doing  good"  (§  960). 

997.  Wardrop,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Bloodletting,  lays  down 
the  same  rule  and  the  same  experience.     Thus  : 

"  When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  not  taken  away  at  the  first 
bleeding,  in  inflammation,  or  at  a  second  depletion  quickly  succeed* 
ing,  I  have  grenerally  found  that,  on  all  future  occasions,  it  is  seldom 
practicable  to  abstract  any  considerable  quantity,  however  necessary 
It  may  appear ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  when  copious  bleedings  are  not 
employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  if  the  patient  afterward  recover,  it  has  generally  been  from 
the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  bleedings.    Moreover,  it  is  anl}/ 
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in  such  cases  wherein  the  pernicious  effects  of  bleeding  are  exemplified'* 
(§  950).  "  There  seems  always,"  he  says,  "  to  be  a  disposition  in  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  in  medical  men,  to  economize  blood"  (§  960, 1007  h), 

997,  h.  It  is  an  aphorism  with  Gregory,  that,  in  severe  iciflamma- 
tions  and  fevers,  "  the  danger  of  a  large  bleeding  is  less  than  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disease." 

998,  *'  With  eangrene,  infarction,  and  abscesses  in  prospect,"  says 
Beddoes,  *'  transient  syncope,  from  loss  of  blood,  is  a  slight  evil.  The 
rvZe,  that  the  constitution  recovers  much  more  kindly  from  debility  by 
bloodletting  than  by  disease^  affords  ^at  enconragement"  (§  669, 
1007  b).  "  Numerous  facts  show  that  m  high  inflammations  the  lancet 
can  scarce  be  used  too  freely." 

999,  a.  Jackson  says  that  "  Dr.  Rush  carried  subtraction  of  blood 
to  a  great  extent  in  yellow  fever ;  but  the  quantity  subtracted  was  ob- 
tained by  repeated  subtractions,  not  by  abstraction  at  one  time.  The 
mode  of  depletion  was  not  abrupt,  such  as  arrests  disease  by  force, 
and  such  as  I  have  in  view  in  the  present  history"  (§  929-934,  938  &, 
942,  944;  948,  949,  955). 

999,  b.  It  may  be  true  that  Dr.  Rush  sometimes  fell  short  of  the 
proper  effect.  It  may  be  true  that  his  moral  courage  was  unequal  to 
that  of  his  ereat  cotemporary,  since  each  was  extensively  denounced 
as  ''  a  murderer';"  and  Rush  could  hardly  fail  of  beine  sometimes 
embarrassed  by  his  strange  delusion  that  "  debility  is  the  universal 
predisposing  cause  of  disease."  Nevertheless,  a  glance  at  a  preceding 
section  (§  994)  will  assure  us  that  the  general  charge  is  vnthout  founda- 
tion. His  philosophical  acumen  led  him  to  bleed  extensively,  and 
with  success,  in  many  cases  where  there  appeared  no  hope  to  others 
but  in  powerful  stimulation.  There  is  also  a  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  which  called  forth 
the  heroic  practice  of  Dr.  Jackson.  The  prostration  of  the  heart  frt>m 
intense  sympathetic  influences  reflected  from  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  morbid  processes  was  often  greater,  and  there  was  less  active  in- 
flammation to  sustain  decisive  bloodletting,  and  more  of  venous  con- 
gestion to  diminish  the  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  and  to  impart  ma- 
lignancy to  fever,  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  instance.  Nature, 
therefore,  frequently  interposed  an  obstacle  which  compelled  the 
American  philosopher  to  be  sometimes  content  with  small  and  repeat- 
ed abstractions  of  blood  (§  974,  975,  977,  983,  985). 

999,  c.  The  foregoing  reference  to  Rush's  doctrine  of  "  debility** 
(§  999,  a)  leads  me  to  an  exte^ion  of  a  preceding  section,  where  I 
have  explained  the  acceptation  in  which  1  employ  the  term  prostra* 
tion  (§  961,  b),  and  which  goes  with  former  sections  in  elucidating  the 
nature  of  that  condition  which  is  commonly  mistaken  for  **  debility" 
(§  487  A,  569).  What  I  now  purpose  saving  is,  that  the  condition  of 
the  heart  takes  a  very  large  share  in  those  morbid  demonstrations 
which  have  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practical  errors.  But,  the 
heart,  in  these  cases,  is  mostly  obedient  to  disturbing  influences  prop- 
agated upon  it  by  the  instruments  which  are  carrying  on  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses, and  where  the  powers  may  exist  in  a  very  exalted,  though,  also, 
otherwise  modified,  state.  Those  extreme  vessels,  however,  determine 
upon  the  heart  a  prostrating  nervous  influence,  and  often,  also,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  about  its  right  cavities,  which  contributes  yet 
farther  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  organ.    This  will  be  readily  ap- 
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pteeiated  from  what  lias  been  yarionaly  said  upon  relaiiye  topioa  m 
nnrmer  seetiona ;  but  the  whole  principle  may  be  aeen  by  refeiring  to 
the  instrumentality  of  the  nervoua  power  in  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood ;  while,  also,  the  philosophy  which  is  there  set  forth  borrows  a 
corresponding  illustration  from  the  subject  embraced  in  this  sectkm 
(§  916-922,  929-938,  942-949). 

The  heart,  being  prostrated  in  the  foregoing  manner,  increases,  by 
reacting  sympathies,  the  morbid  state  of  the  instruments  of  disease, 
complicates  aU  the  phenomena,  and  does  its  large  part  in  leading  all 
but  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inTestigate  the  philosophy  oT 
life,  and  analyze  the  sym{>toms  of  disease,  and  apply  them  criticall7, 
according  to  the  share  which  belongs  to  each  tissne  and  organ,  to  rest 
liieir  intellectual  efforts  upon  t^e  iymptonu  alone,  and  their  hopes  in 
tonics  and  stimulants.  But,  he  who  will  penetrate  this  seeming  labyr- 
inth, yet  accessible  to  all,  will  discover,  at  once,  that  the  remedies 
should  be  addressed  to  the  immediate  instruments  of  disease,  and  that 
whatever  will  bring  relief  to  these  will  certainly  relieve  the  heart,  and 
dissipate  the  phantom,  debility ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  cause 
that  may  increase  that  pathological  state  of  the  instruments  which  are 
the  absolute  seat  of  difficulty  and  danger,  will  as  surely  engender, 
sooner  ox  later,  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  heart,  and  a  conse- 
quent multiplication  of  the  morbific  influences  which' radiate  from  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  (§  892  c,  965  6,  966-968). 

1000.  Few  medical  philosophers  have  done  so  much  for  therspeu- 
ticB  as  Sydenham ;  and  with  his  name  is  associated  one  of  those  great 
revolutions  in  practice  in  which  bloodletting  is  the  foremost  remedy. 
There  was  then,  as  now,  that  timid  caution  which  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  common  prejudice  against  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

**  Nothing/'  he  says,  '*  is  more  frequently  urged  as  a  capital  argu- 
ment, by  those  who  condemn  bleeding,  than  the  mischief  which  arises 
from  bleeding  in  an  improper  manner"  (§  892  a,  892  j^  c,960  a,  1006). 

1001,  a.  The  **  improper  manner"  to  which  Sydei^am  refers  (§ 
1000)  is  justly,  however  forcibly,  expressed  by  Botallus.     Thus : 

«  Bleeding  does  no  service  in  many  cases,  either  because  persons 
have  recourse  to  it  too  late,  or  use  it  too  sparingly,  or  commit  some 
error  in  both  these  particulars.  But,  if  our  fears  be  so  great,  and  we 
take  away  so  small  a  quantity  of  blood,  how  is  it  possible  to  judge 
what  good  or  mischief  bleeding  may  do  t  For,  if  a  disease  which  re- 
quires the  loss  of  four  pounds  of  blood  for  its  cure,  and  yet  but  one 
be  taken  away,  destroy  the  patient,  iv  does  not  therefore  prove  de- 
structive because  bleecfing  was  used,  but  because  it  was  employed  in 
an  improper  manner  (§  950,  965  b).  But  ill-designing  and  indolent 
men  endeavor  to  lay  the  fault  to  the  bloodletting ;  not  because  it  did 
really  do  mischief  (otherwise  than  by  its  improper  use),  but  because 
they  desire  to  give  every  body  an  ill  opinion  of  i^  Or,  suppose  they 
do  not  do  it  from  wickedness,  they  cannot  be  excused  from  ignorance 
and  perverseness."  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  "  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  perish  from  the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  its  not  being 
timely  employed,  where  one  perishes  from  excessive  bloodletting, 
tehem  practiced  by  a  pkytician*'  (6  1005). 

1001,  b.  Botallm  was  critically  ri^ht  in  qualifying  his  remark  by 
adding,  "  when  practiced  by  a  physician.'*  No  little  of  the  preju- 
dice which  rational  medicine  encounters  arises  from  the  former  in£s> 
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creet  use  of  the  lancet,  in  the  hands  of  the  surffeon,  immediately  af- 
ter concussions  from  falls,  &;c.  The  sad  experience  of  some  of  the 
most  able  has  led  to  admonitions  like  that  which  is  recorded  in  a  for* 
mer  section  (§  960  a,  page  720 ;  §  1007,  h). 

But  shall  physicians  deliberate  when  inflammation  is  careerine  in 
the  ereat  organs  of  life  ]  Can  there  be  a  question  of  the  applicability 
of  bloodletting  to  phrenids,  pleurids,  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  and  to 
many  other  grave  inflammations,  under  their  ordinary  circumstances  t 
It  is  true,  we  have  lately  seen  practitioners,  Dr.  Dickson,  for  exam- 
ple, boasting  of  their  success  without  having  **  ever  wetted  a  lancet.*' 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  exclusive  practice  has  many  open  advo- 
cates; and  to  admit  its  imputed  results  would  be  to  renounce  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  and  of  common  observation.  A  more  limited  oppo- 
sition, however,' to  bloodletting  in  grave  inflammations  is  making  an 
inroad  upon  former  experience ;  nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  it  enlists  the  most  able  disciples  of  the  anatomical 
school.  And  although  they  may  often  admit  the  utility  of  the  remedy 
in  a  general  sense,  when  they  come  to  its  practical  application  to  par- 
ticular diseases,  we  are  told  that  it  is  either  useless,  or  prejudicial  (§ 
960). 

1002,  a.  But  once  more,  as  to  the  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  from 
which  it  will  farther  appear  that  neither  the  yellow  fever,  nor  others 
of  an  analogous  character,  have  been  so  modified  by  climate,  seasons, 
&c.,  as  to  preclude  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  that  if  loss  of  blood 
be  demanded  by  simple  inflammation,  it  is  nmch  more  so  when  in- 
flammations are  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever,  and  especially  when 
that  fever  is  of  a  ''  malignant  nature,"  and  constai^tly  imparting  its 
malign  influence  to  the  local  developments  (§  999,  b). 

Dr.  Stevens,  of  the  West  Indies,  the  celebrated  advocate  of  the 
saline  treatment  of  fevers,  affirms,  in  his'  late  work  on  the  Blood,  that, 
**  Those  who  were  well  bled,  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  properly  evac- 
uated in  the  beginning,  almost  invariably  recovered."  **He  took 
blood  till  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  increased  action."  I  have  in^ 
troduced  this  statement  for  the  purpose,  aliso,  of  showing  that  the 
credit  which  he  imputes'  to  the  saline  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is 
wholly  due  to  the  decisive  bleeding  and  purging  which  he  adopted.. 
The  saline  practice  in  fevers  was  pretty  largely  in  vogue  some  cen« 
turies  ago,  and  has  been  lately  brought  forward  to  give  plausibility  to 
the  humoral  doctrines. 

1002,  b,  Mr.  Evans  recently  states,  that  in  the  Indies  **  we  bleed 
largely  in  the  yellow  fever,  repeating  the  operation  in  two  hours,  if 
there  remain  the  slightest  pain  on  pressing  the  epigastrium ;  and,  in 
general,  if  any  gastric  afiection  remain  afber  the  second  bleeding,  to- 
ward the  close  of  twenty-four  hours,  we  repeat  it  a  third  time,  and 
apply  the  leeches  afterward." 

This  practice,  as  I  learned  on  a  visit  at  different  islands  a  few 
years  ago,  prevails  throughout  the  West  Indies ;  and,  in  Eastern  In- 
dia, it  is  well  known  that  bloodletting  was  never  in  higher  repute  in 
all  congestive  fevers  than  at  the  present  day. 

1002,  €,  Baker  remarks,  that  it  is  necessary  to  abstract,  by  repeated 
bleedings,  twelve  or  more  pounds  of  blood  in  the  malignant  fevers  of 
Brazil.  The  distinguished  Hillary  urges  free  bloodletting  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease. 

Bbb 
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1002,  d.  "  Here  ia  a  case/'  Bays  Mills,  '*  of  the  typhus  graTior  of 
CttllcD,  or  such  as  is  commonly  denominated  putrid.  The  petechias 
(so  much  dreaded  by  the  opponents  of  bloodletting)  disappeared  afker 
the  second  bleeding ;  an  effect  I  daily  witness  ^m  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  clearly  proves  that  this  symptom  proceeds  fixnn  vascu- 
lar action.'*  And  so,  also,  Dr.  Parry ;  who  introduced  the  only  suc- 
cessful or  philosophical  treatment,  tlwt  of  bloodletting,  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica. 

1002,  f.  By  the  same  process  of  induction  from  the  vital  phenom- 
ena that  conducted  Parrpr  to  the  true  pathology  of  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica, Lind,  Blane,  Milman,  Roappe,  Fordyce,  Gurtanner,  Pinel, 
Baglivi,  Heberden,  De  Haen,  Moore,  Bampfield,  Darwin,  Beddoea, 
Woodall,  and  others,  inferred  the  inflammatonr  nature  of  scurvy  (the 
great  pillar  of  humoralism),  and  practiced  bloodletting  as  the  first  step 
m  its  treatment. 

1002, y.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  celebrated  jail  fevers,  where  ev- 
ery body  now  stimulates  1  Let  us  hear  the  illustrious  Pringle,  who, 
more  than  any  one  of  the  old  school,  taught  the  pathology  of  living 
putridity.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  a  long  line  at  whose  beginning 
stands  die  Roman  projector  of  humoralism ;  having  died  in  1782, 
when  solidism  again  triumphed  for  awhile.  He  was  a  man  of  vast 
experience,  great  success,  and  of  universal  renown.  He  was  an 
English  baronet,  professor,  physician-general  of  the  British  forces, 
and  studied  and  treated  diseases  in  £dinburfl;h,  Flanders,  Scotland, 
London,  &c.  He  was,  in  brief,  like  Robert  Jackson,  a  "  Ulysses  in 
Medicine,"  and,  like  Jackson,  he  found  that  the  same  diseases  required 
the  same  general  treatment  in  all  climates ;  being  utterly  regardless 
of  the  humoral  doctrines  at  the  bed-side  of  disease. 

Pringle,  I  say,  bled  in  all  forms  of  fever — jail  fever,  typhus  syn- 
copalis,  and  whatever  the  imaginary  degree  of  putridity.  **  Bleed- 
in^/'  he  says,  *'  in  ptUrid  fevers,  is  indispensable."  "  It  is  the  first 
thin^  to  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.*' 

RiveriuSy  an  eminent  French  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
like  Pringle,  considers  ** putridity  a  reason  for  bleeding  at  all  stages 
of  petechial  fevers," — "  nan  uUum  unde  emihere  periculum" — nor  did 
any  injury  result  Jram  it. 

Grant  says  that,  "  even  in  the  putrid  diathesis  of  fevers  (as  he  calls 
it),  where  much  evacuation  is  required,  more  or  less  blood  ought  to 
be  taken  before  proceeding  to  other  evacuations." 

Baillou,  in  the  enlightened  days  of  humoralism,  advises  '*  bloodlet- 
ting in  all  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  even  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  hemorrhage  from  dissolution  of  the  blood"  (^  1002,  c).  And  so  of 
many  other  distinguished  theorists  in  the  school  of  putridity. 

1003.  Let  us  now  regard  the  language  of  the  best  experience  as 
to  the  treatment  of  a  fi>rm  of  fevers  for  which  "  bark"  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  an  almost  unfailing  specific,  but  which,  even  its  alka- 
loids, often  entails  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  local  chronic  disease, 
when  untimely,  or  excessively,  employed  (§  892,  &c.).     Thus : 

**  It  may  be  laid  down,"  says  Armstrong,  "  as  an  established  prin- 
ciple, that  if  venesection  does  not  absolutely  cure  intermittent  fevers, 
it  paves  the  way  for  other  remedies,  and  is,  on  that  account,  highly 
necessary.*'  Or,  as  Hippocrates  has  it,  *'  Ae  who  toould  purge  htmes^ 
must  first  make  them  permeable,'*     Bagliri,  Toiti,  and  other  distin- 
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r  guished  Italian  physicians,  affirm,  positively,  that  the  local  complica 

r  tions  of  theii  intermittents  could  not  be  cured  without  bloodletting 

2  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  treating  the  intermittents,  mild  or  malignant,  in 

i  **  low,  marshy  countries,  found  it  necessary  to  begin  with  opening  a 

I  vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  accordmg  to  the  urgency  of  the 

symptoms."     "  A  person,"  he  says, "  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
r  this  disease,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  paroxysms  and  remissions, 

would  be  apt  to  omit  this  evacuation,  and  to  eive  bark  prematurely." 
I  This  is  what  led  Cleghom  into  his  fatal  mistake  (§  1005,  h).     But  we 

[  ultimately  hear  from  him,  that,  ^*  for  his  part,  when  called  early  enough, 

he  used  to  take  away  some  blood  from  all  people,  of  all  ages,  when 
;  affected  with  tertians,  unless  there  was  a  strong  contra-indication." 

,  And  so  Senac:  '^the  physicians  bleeding  five  or  six  times  in  an  epi- 

{  demic  tertian."     Cragie  says,  that,  in  &reat  Britain,  remittents  re- 

quire the  loss  of  twenty-five  to  thiity  ounces  of  blood  (§  960,  a), 
1004,  a.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  extend  the  foreeoing  species 
f  of  testimony  afforded  by  modem  practitioners  in  favor  of  bloodletting 

^  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory,  congestive,  and  febrile  diseases.    In 

I  the  article  on  Bloodletting,  embraced  in  the  Medical  and  Physiolog- 

,  ical  Commentaries,  I  have  presented  the  experience  of  most  of  the 

J  distinguished  practitioners  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophical  med- 

icine, and  it  may  be  there  seen  that  the  most  distinguishea  have  con- 
curred in  their  testimony  as  to  the  remedial  nature  of  bloodletting. 
'  1004,  b.  The  **  father,"  himself,  says,  that,  "  in  all  active  inflamma- 

tions we  should  open  a  vein,  and  if  the  disease  be  vehement  and  pros- 
trating, the  loss  of  blood  will  bring  strength  to  them  that  lose  it, — 
*  robur  iptU  affuerit?  "  He  abstracted  blood  for  the  relief  of  those 
syncopes  which  attend  the  worst  forms  of  congestive  typhus ;  as  did, 
also,  Galen,  Celsus,  Aretseus,  Trallian,  Paul,  Aurelian,  Avicenna,  &c. 
1004,  c.  Qribasius,  about  three  hundred  years  B.C.,  records  the 
first  statement  of  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted.  It  was  taken  from 
himself,  to  the  extent  of  two  pounds,  and  cured  Wm  of  the  plague. 
Galen  bled  largely  in  this  disease,  and  he  is  the  rfext  who  records  the 
quantity.  "  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  to  have  tdcen  away  in  some  in- 
stances, at  one  bleeding,  six  pounds  of  bloody  which  immediately  ex- 
tinguished the  fever,  nor  vxu  there  any  loss  ofittengih  in  consequence^^ 
(§  992).  Such  was  his  success  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  that  the 
spectators  exclaimed,  ea^o^of ,  avbpcjni,  rov  irvperov ; — «*  Oh  !  man, 
thou  hast  cut  the  throat  of  the  distemper*"  Avicenna  says  that  he 
has  sometimes  abstracted,  in  the  plseue  and  **  putrid  fevers,"  at  one 
bleeding,  five  or  six  pounds  of  bk>oo, — "  guinque  aut  sex  sanguinis 
libra  auferantur**  (§  1019,  d.)  Bleeding  largely  in  the  plague  was  k 
general  practice  after  the  revival'  of  leammg,  and  was  practiced 
through  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries;  as  it  was,  also,  in  other 
fevers,  and  in  inflammatory  and  congestive  affections.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  disease  was  the  criterion  as  to  the  <|uantity  of  blood  to  be 
abstracted.  Septalius  states  that  it  was  the  universal  custom  of  phy- 
sicians to  bleed  in  the  plague  of  1575  and  1576.  "  Chmmuni  consen- 
su in  hujusmodi  nobile  remedium  nuUo  mode  pretermittendum  esse  decre- 
verant"  And  so  Riverius,  of  &  similar  q)idemic,  **  Deo  sit  laus  et  ho- 
nes !  quotquot  hoe  traetali  sunt  modo  Jeticiter  evaserunt  P*  In  later 
times,  Faulkner  commends  bloodletting  in  the  plague,  and  says  that 
'*  when  the  blood  was  in  a  dissolved  state,  the  remedy  was  not  less 
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favorable."  Asealim  remarka,  tliat,  *<  At  the  commencemeiit  of  tlie 
plaffue,  I  saw  the  neceBsity  of  making  tue  of  Ueeding,  in  propoitioD 
to  the  strength  of  the  patients/' 

And,  as  to  the  less  prostrating  forms  of  fever  and  inflanunation, 
Badivi  supplies  an  example  of  the  general  practice  in  the  16th,  17thy 
and  18th  centuries.  He  observes,  "  Omnes  acutas  et  inflammatQriaa 
febres,  hie  RomsB,  curare  inci^io  per  sanguinis  missionem."  And  so 
of  all  the  eminent  Roman  physicians  down  to  the  recent  day  of  RaaorL 

1004,  d.  It  has  been  often  thought  remarkable  that  Hippocrates 
had  never  designated  the  quanti^  of  blood  which  may  be  aemanded 
by  any  given  form  of  disease.  The  reason  is,  he  was  too  much  of  a 
philosopher.  He  knew  that  no  rule,  in  this  respect,  would  be  useliil ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  unwarranted  by  nature,  and  liable  to  the  worst 
results.  Look  at  his  writings,  and  you  will  find  him  bleeding  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms,  and  the  general  history  of  the  case.  This,  in- 
deed, he  often  says,  was  his  rule.  He  had  no  other  in  relation  to 
quantity, 

1005,  a.  Before  leaving  these  practical  consideraticms  it  may  be 
well  to  listen  to  the  confessions  of  a  disastrous  experience  which  befell 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  profession,  from  their  neglect  or 
misapplication  of  bloodletting.  Let  us  select  examples  of  prostrating 
fbrn^s  of  disease,  where  it  too  commonly  happens  that  its  nature  and 
exigencies  are  misapprehended,  or  imperfectly  understood,  and  where 
*^  debility"  is  regarded  as  the  essential  pathology,  and  is  supposed  to 
demand  the  stimulant  plan  of  treatment.  These  examples  will  covex 
the  whole  ground,  and  disarm  the  stoutest  prejudice  in  other  less  ter- 
rific forms  of  prostrated  strength. 

1005,  b.  The  distinguished  Mr.  Hey  shall  speak  first,  and  of  those 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  which  ''  debility'*  presents  its  most  ap- 
palling aspects.  This  able  man  had  unhappily  treated  the  disease 
either  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  or  with  maae<juate  bloodletting. 
He^  finally  introduces  a  case  (his  ninth  case),  which  was  the  last  in 
which  Mr.  Hey  employed  the  bark  and  wine,  or  procrastinating,  treat- 
ment. It  was  the  last  mistaken  act  that  dividea  the  professional  life 
of  JMr.  Hey  into  two  distinct  eras.  The  patient  died,  and  with  her 
death  came  his  full  conviction  of  his  error.  *'  If  the  disease,"  he  says, 
'*  is  clearly  ascertained,  no  other  consideration  is  of  much  importance. 
The  ^ate  of  the  pulse  afibrds  little  information,  either  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away ;  and  if 
we  are  deterred  either  by  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  patient,  by 
the  feebleness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or  by  any  other  symptom, 
from  bleeding  copiowily,  we  shall  generally  fail  to  cure  the  patient  J* 

1005,  c.  And  no>v  mark  another  maxim  of  this  able  man,  who  feU 
his  way  to  truth  over  many  a  victim  of  malpractice }  and  what  he  saya 
of  puerperal  fever  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  fevers,  when  com- 
plicatea  with  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.  *'  There  is  a  vast 
difference,"  he  says,  "  in  the  puerperal  fever  at  differ^t  times,  and  in 
different  situations  and  circumstances.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  like 
a  phleemonous  inflammation ;  in  others  it  destroys  with  more  rapid- 
ity and  certainty  than  the  plague.  But,  the  means  of  cure  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both ;  but  in  the  worst  forms  the  measure  of  blood- 
letting M  greater  and  less  limited^  and  the  period  within  which  it  must 
be  employed  is  far  more  circumscribed.''    *<  The  truth  is,"  he  says 
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(still  lamenting  his  mistakes),  **  that  bloodletting  has  seldom  been  fairly 

f  tried.     Either  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  aWay  has  been  too  small, 

or  the  time  when  it  was  taken  too  late  for  any  use ;  and  thus  the  prin- 

I  cipal  remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  brought  into  disrepute''  (§  965  h, 

1000, 1001). 
I  1005,  d.  But  Mr.  Hey  was  mistaken  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  prac- 

I  tice.     Like  many  others,  he  depended  too  much  upon  hi^  own  genius 

k  and  experience ;  neglecting  the  past,  and  thinking  that  medicine  is 

[  die  work  of  a  day.     Hence  his  ignorance  of  the  labors  and  of  the 

I  choice  experience  of  his  predecessors.     Bloodletting  had  predomi- 

nated, as  tne  only  great  remedial  agent  for  all  inflammatory  affections 
I  and  fevers  of  the  most  depressing  character,  ages  before  Mr.  Hey 

I  came  to  illustrate  the  truth  by  other  martyrs ;  and  this  in  England, 

(  G^ermany,  Arabia,  Italy, — ^the  island  of  Cos  (§  1004,  b).     The  *'  dis- 

i  repute"  of  which  Mr.  Hey  speaks  was  then  only  local,  not  general ; 

,  for,  while  the  temporary  reign  of  the  "  bark  and  wine  treatment"  crip- 

pled the  best  practitioners  in  Great  Britain,  reason  and  sound  practice 
,  were  unrestramed  in  other  countries. 

1005,  e.  The  equally  able  and  distinguished  Mr.  Gordon  had  the 
same  melancholy  experience  with  bark  and  wine,  and  the  procrasti- 
nating treatment  of  puerperal  fever ;  and,  like  Mr.  Hey,  be  shifted 
his  practice  to  early  and  copious  abstractions  of  blood,  and  has  left  a 
record  of  the  happy  fruits  of  his  dear-bought  knowledge.  He  has  one 
remark  which  proves  the  inutility  or  the  positive  injury  of  inadequate 
bloodletting.  "  He  lost,"  he  says,  '*  every  patient  when  he  bled  only 
to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces ;  but  that  all  recovered  when 
he  had  the  courage  to  abstract  twenty  or  thirty  ounces"  (§  950,  965  b)> 
Armstrong,* by  "copious  bloodletting,  lost  only  five  out  of  forty-three 
cases." 

1005,yi  And  here  is  Denman,  the  eminent  author  of  works  on  Mid- 
wifery, who,  like  Hey,  and  Gordon,  had  carried  havoc  into  the  cham-, 
hers  of  puerperal  women.  He,  too,  once  bowed  at  the  superstitious 
idol,  **  iJebility ;"  but  having  lost  most  of  his  patients  under  the  se- 
ductions of  this  ignis /atuus,  he  turned  himself  to  the  Genius  of  philos- 
ophy, and,  as  a  noble  atonem^it  to  mankind,  left  behind  him,  like 
Gordon,  and  Hey,  a  record  of  his  errors. 

'^  I  am  now  convinced,"  he  says,  *'  by  manifold  experience,  that  my 
reasoning  was  fallacious,  and  my  facts  groundless,  and  that  which  I 
had  considered  proofs  of  the  insufficiency,  or  the  impropriety,  of  blood* 
letting  in  puerperal  fever,  ought,  in  reality,  to  have  been  attributed 
to  the  neglect  of  performing  it  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  disease"  (§  1000, 1001). 

1005,  g.  Leake  says  that,  '*  every  puerperal  woman,  in  Lowder's 
time,  who  was  blooded,  died ;  ten  ounces  being  considered  a  large 
bleeding;"  while  Leuret,  accustomed  to  the  timid  practice  of  Lew- 
der, affirms  that,  **  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  escape  afler  bleeding." 
Here  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  inefficient  bloodletting  ag- 
^[ravated  the  disease  (§  950,  965),  just  as  it  is  allowed  to  have  done,- 
in  the  same  affection,  by  Hey,  and  Gordon,  and  Denman. 

1005,  h.  With  the  ftimiliar  name  of  Cleghom  are  associated^  as  in 
the  former  instances,  a  sound  judgment  and  large  experience.  Let 
us  consider  his  experience  in  a  pestilential,  prostrating,  bilious  pneu- 
monia that  ravaged  the  island  of  Minorca;  and  let  us  not  fail  of  being 
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admonished  by  his  example,  also,  of  the  importance  of  taking  &r  our 
guide  the  lofty  principles  of  our  science,  and  the  experience  which  is 
taught  by  adversity  as  well  as  by  happier  auspices. 

This  epidemic  pneumonia  was  complicated  with  idiopathic,  conges- 
tive, fever,  attended  by  "  insidious  intervals  and  treacherous  remissions," 
and  by  great  prostration,  or  "  debility"  (§  569).  And  now  mark  the 
vacillating  tt^atment  so  characteristic  of  weaker  minds,  or  where  ig- 
norance of  medical  philosophy  leads  to  an  obstinate  perseverance  in 
the  suggestions  of  prejudice  and  timidity.  Mark,  also,  the  uselessness, 
or  the  injury,  of  small  abstractions  of  blood,  and  the  triumph  of  great- 
er (§  950,  965,  1000,  1001). 

"  I  attempted,"  says  Cleghom,  "  to  cure  the  patients  by  bleedmg 
once  or  twice  a  day,  except  during  the  inndiaus  remissions ;  but  they 
generally  perished.  This  unforeseen  event  startled  me  greatly,  and 
led  me  to  review  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease,*'  &c  He  then 
determined  *'  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Duretus,  and  to  use  the  lancet 
with  more  caution."  But  his  fidlures  became  still  more  frequent  and 
mortifying. 

**  At  lenffth  I  was  convinced,"  he  says,  <*  that  instead  of  too  much, 
too  littfe  blood  had  been  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  and  that  I  had 
been  misled  by  the  insidtoue  intervals,  I  then  began  to  bleed  more 
plentifully,  taking  away  thirty  or  forty  ounces  within  the  first  three 
days  of  the  distemper.  This  method  succeeded  well  in  several  of  the 
cases"  rt  965,  h). 

Still  he  was  not  satisfied.  *'  At  last,''  he  goes  on, ''  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  when  the  disease  raged  with  the  utmost  fiiiy,  baring 
found  that  there  was  the  most  absolute  necessity  for  bleeding  largely 
without  delay,  t«i  order  to  preserve  Ufe^  I  began  to  put  in  practice  the 
following  method  of  cure,  which  seldom  or  never  failed;  notooly 
in  young,  robust  people,  but  even  in  those  of  more  advanced  age,  pro- 
vided I  saw  the  sick  before  the  end  of  the  third  dayP 

This  '*  method"  consisted  in  abstracting  blood  in  the  horizontal  nos- 
ture,  "  till  the  pains  abated  or  the  patient  began  to  faint ;  taking  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  ounces,  avoirdupois.  If  the  symptoms  con- 
tinued, a  few  hours  afterward  the  same  quantity  was  again  taken 
away,  without  regarding  the  state  of  the  blood,  &:c  Next  morning, 
if  there  were  any  remaining  symptoms^  the  bleeding  was  repeated,  and 
the  blood  carefully  weighed.  From  fifty-four  to  sixty  ounces  were 
frequently  taken  away  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  attend- 
ance, ^any  symptoms  returned^  the  patients  were  immediately  bled 
again  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or  twenty-seven  ounces." 

What  a  contrast  in  treatment, — what  a  contrast  in  results  I  Blood- 
letting, decisive  bloodletting,  was  at  last  almost  the  only  remedy  em- 
ployed, and  it  now  succeeded  in  every  instance  where  its  timid  appli- 
cation had  been,  before,  as  universally  fatal  (§  950, 954  h^  965  5, 1000 
1001). 

And  here  let  us  not  fail  to  observe  the  same  results  in  the  practice 
of  Cleghom,  as  in  that  of  Jackson  and  others  in  analogous  epidemics 
(§  992-999).  ''Under  this  method  of  treatment,  it  was  remarkable," 
says  Cleghom,  "  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  sick  recovered  their  usual 
health  and  strength,  notwithstanding  the  g^eat  loss  of  blood  which  they 
had  sustained ;  while  many,  who  had  been  bled  more  sparinely,  con- 
tinued in  a  languid,  infirm  state,  for  some  months.**     Patients  o7  the  lat- 
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ter  class  were  only  imperfectly  relieved.  Congestioii  still  remained 
about  some  of  the. great  viscera,  especially  the  Hver,  by  which,  also, 
the  powers  of  digestion  were  maintained  in  a  prostrated  state.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  errors  in  diet,  and  mental  and  bodily  fatigue, 
often  contribute  to  maintain  and  exasperate  the  consecutive  derange- 
ments ;  till,  at  last,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  slow  increase  of  tiie 
local  diseases  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of  anoAer  explosion  of  the 
constitutional  malady.  Thus  the  patient  not  unfiequently  sees  on 
revolving,  year  after  year,  through  mitigated  and  exasperated  condi- 
tions of  disease,  which  more  (decisive  treatment  by  bloodletting,  at  its 
onset,  would  have  prevented  (§  868,  883  b,  892  d). 

I  have  stated  the  several  successive  steps  of  Cleghom's  plan,  that 
each  may  be  compared  with  the  others.  The  quick  transition  from 
wrong  to  right  evmces  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  record  is  full  of 
the  most  important  instruction ;  and  while  I  hold  it  up  to  the  present 
generation,  I  would  that  not  only  its  practical  instruction,  like  the  sad 
experience  of  Grordon,  and  Hey,  and  Denman,  should  be  duly  regard- 
ed, but  equally,  too,  that  the  frankness  of  each  should  be  emulated. 

1005,  i.  Dr.  Boyd,  also,  subsequently  to  Oleghom's  time,  in  descri- 
bing the  malignant  fever  of  Minorca,  states  that  bloodletting  must  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  positive  relief,  without  reference  to  quantity. 
He  sometimes  repeated  the  operation  four  times  in  a  day.  Our  inland 
practitioners,  at  ihe  south  and  west  of  New  York,  will  see  in  the 
congestive  fever  of  Minorca  a  simile  of  their  own  as  sometimes  com- 
plicated with  "bilious  pneumonia;"  while  their  practice  responds 
more  or  less  to  that  of  Boyd  and  Cleghom. 

1005,^*.  Erysipelas  is  another  wide-spread  and  prostrating  disease 
in  its  epidemic  form,  which  has  beguiled  the  multitude  into  the  fatal 
use  of ''  the  bark  and  wine  treatment."  In  his  Essay  on  Bloodletting, 
Dr.  Wardrop  states  that,  "  during  a  long  attendance  at  a  public  hos- 
pital, a  certam  physician  had  never  known  bloodletting  employed  in 
erysipelas,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cases  that  he  had  seen  or  that  dis- 
ease, affecting  the  head  and  face,  had  terminated  fatally."  And  so 
Armstrong:  "  The  wine  and  bark  system  is  of  all  the  most  fatal  prac- 
tice in  erysipelas."  "  Five  individuals  had  erysipelas  in  one  house, 
were  treated  with  bark  and  wine,  and  all  died"  (§  995). 

When  **  erysipelas"  presents  itself  as  an  epidemic,  it  displays  its 
connection  with  a  far  graver  form  of  disease  in  the  abdominal  viscera ; 
especially  hepatic  congestion.  And  such,  probably,  is  always  its  com- 
pbcations  when  sporadic  only.  But,  the  symptom  is  conspicuous; 
and  hence  the  name,  and  hence,  also,  the  usual  treatment.  The  at- 
tention is  apt  to  be  turned,  mainly,  to  the  sympathetic  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  The  obscurely  marked,  or  what  Cleghom  would  call  the 
'*  insidious,"  affection  of  the  liver,  &c.,  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  force 
of  the  treatment,  therefore,  too  often  takes  the  wrong  direction.  Noth- 
ine,  indeed,  is  more  common  in  **  epidemic  erysipelas"  than  an  absence 
ofuie  cutaneous  affection  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease ;  and  these 
very  cases,  from  their  exact  resemblance  in  all  other  respects  to  those 
which  are  marked  by  the  symptom,  go  by  the  same  name,  and  get  the 
same  treatment  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  this  nature ;  particu- 
larly during  the  late  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Vermont  and  New- 
hampshire.  I  have  seen  their  subjects  fall  victims  to  the  disease  wi^in 
two  and  three  days  from  the  attack,  where  there  was  no  inflammatioD 
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of  the  dun;  and,  in  othta  ioManceay  wh^re  the  akin  was  mottled  with 
patches  of  a  low  degree  of  inflammation*  I  found  the  ptacdtionen, 
nowever,  generally  taking  the  right  courae,  and  regarding  the  affec- 
tion of  the  skin  as  symptomatic  only.  Bat,  the  disease  preeented  it- 
self in  a  very  grave  form ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  ohoerve  that, 
while  it  had  many  victims  under  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  the 
creater  success  of  the  depletive  plan  generally  won  over  the  few  who 
had  preferred  stimulating  (§  689  /,  861,  .894,  moUoa^  905^  b,  961  b, 
964  c.  Also,  Med.  and  Bhynolog.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  603-607,  ArtitU 
Erysipelas). 

1005,  k.  Let  us  consider,  also,  the  adverse  results  of  the  atimolsnt, 
and  even  of  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  of  pneumonia  (^  892f ,  g).  It 
is  the  opinion,  for  example,  of  Dr.  Stokes,  that  "  Craural  bloodUttmg 
is  not  to  he  considered  the  chief  meam  of  removing  the  diseaeeJ"  ''  In 
the  typhoid  form,  the  best  practice  is  to  use  toine  in  conjunction  widi 
local  bleedings/'  *'  General  bloodletting,"  he  says,  "  is  to  be  used 
with  extreme  caution^  and  the  vital  forces  are  to  be  carefully  support- 
ed."  But,  ''  In  two  instances  only  has  he  seen  pneumonia  cut  short  hy 
bleeding** !  This  admission  appears  to  be  conclusive  against  the  doc- 
trine of  "  saving  the  vital  fluid,''  according  to  this  distinguished  writer, 
and  especially  that  of ''  supporting  the  vital  forces  by  wine'*  (§  569  ^, 
983). 

Dr.  Williams,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  as  little  success  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  he  considers  'Mocal  depletion  the  utmost  that 
can  be  attempted  iu  typhoid  pneumonia.  Considerable  advantage 
may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  sometimes  obtained  from  dry  cup- 
ping on  the  chest,  which,  for  a  time,"  he  thinks,  "  tends  more  effectu- 
ally than  even  bloodletting,  to  draw  the  fluids  from  the  congested  or- 
^ns,  while  it  does  not  waste  the  blood  from  the  system"  (§  9^0), 
This  philosophy  has  numerous  admirers,  who  regard  it,  with  Dr.  Ar- 
nott,  as  "  a  great  modem  improvement  in  the  healing  art,"  and  as 
one  of  the  luminous  proofs  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed 
a  great  revolution  in  medicine ;  or,  as  Louis  has  it,  that  "  medicine  is 
now  in  its  infancy."  Apropos,  of  this  distinguished  Frenchman,  who 
is  opposed,  mathematically,  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  "  typhoid  fever,"  and  acute'  intestinal  inflammation ;  with 
their  complications,  also,  of  other  local  inflammations.  And  so,  too, 
of  many  other  distinguished  French  physicians,  who  rely  mainly  on 
the  watching  system,  or  on  the  tartar  emetic  practice.  But,  what  are 
the  results  )  Chomel  makes  the  average  molality  from  pneumonia, 
at  the  hospitals,  one  in  four;  Louis  lost  one  in  three  ;  and  Legavde 
one  in  thi^ee.  Leconteulx  reported  twelve  out  of  thirty,  by  the  and- 
monial  treatment     These  last  were  treated  by  Laennec 

But,  in  these  United  States,  where  bloodletting  is  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, the  loss  does  not  exceed  one  in  twenty  to  twenty-five.  There 
is  here,  however,  no  exclusive  system,  no  '^  numerical  method;"  but 
the  treatment  proceeds  upon  Hippocratic  principles.  The  symptoms, 
and  various  other  circumstances,  attending  each  individual  case,  reg- 
ulate the  practice.  It  is  not  all  bloodletting,  nor  all  taztarized  anti- 
mony. Cathartics,  calomel,  blistera,  &;c.,  form  as  well  a  part  of  the 
treatment  Nor  have  we  much  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  bloodlet- 
ting in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease ;  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
we  adopt  it  early. 
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It  IB  said  by  Dr.  Osborne,  in  his  work  on  Dropsical  Difleases,  that 
**  Sinoe  what  has  been  termed  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  hais  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  practice  of  bleeding  has  con« 
sequently  been  to  some  degree  discouraTOd,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
advanced  stages  and  fatal  terminations  of  pneamonia  have  been  fie- 
quent ;  and  in  this  judgment  I  am  confirmed  by  records  on  the  large 
scale"  (§  960,  a). 

1005,  L  As  to  any  modifying  influences  from  climate  in  England, 
either  in  respect  to  pneumonia,  or  other  inflammations,  or  all  the  va- 
rieties of  fever,  we  have  only  to  consult  such  authors  as  Armstrong, 
Jackson,  Johnson^  Wardrop,  Elliotson,  Lawrence,  Smith,  Davies, 
Weatherhead,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  convinced  that  those  diseases  are  now, 
as  ever,  the  same  there  as  in  America,  and  require  the  same  general' 
plan  of  treatment.  Looking  back  to  the  age  of  Sydenham,  and  along 
the  intermediate  periods,  we  And  that  every  thing,  on  this  subject, 
has  remained  without  any  essential  change.  It  is  practice  alone  that 
has  fluctuated.  And,  if  we  cast  our  recollections  through  the  vista 
of  time,  over  various  countries,  till  we  reach  the  a^  of  Hippocrates, 
we  shall  still  find  that  diseases,  of  a  given  denomination,  have  been 
the  same,  and  have  ever  required  the  same  general  treatment. 

1006,  a.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  under  the  present  division 
of  my  subject,  and  more  especially  from  the  wide  range  of  experience 
presented  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  ComfnentarieSf  it  appears 
that  there  is  one  universal  consent  among  the  ereat  physiological 
practitioners  as  to  the  importance  of  decisive  bloodletting  in  all  forms 
of  active  inflammation,  and  in  high  grades  of  fever ;  whether  it  appear 
in  the  shape  of  the  plague,  of  yellow  fever,  of  typhus,  or  other  inflam- 
matory or  congestive  forms.  It  has  been  so  from'  the  earliest  days  of 
the  science ;  in  all  countries,  in  all  climates,  in  all  constitutions,  at  all 
ages ;  and,  whether  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Caribbean  Isles,  the 
jungles  of  Asia,  the  pestiferous  regions  of  Africa,  the  paludes  of  Italy, 
or  the  high,  and  temperate,  and  salubrious  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  we  witness  the  immutable  principle  that  diseases  and  their 
general  method  of  cure  are  every  where  nearly  the  same.  Constitu* 
tion,  habits,  and  age,  certainly  modify  the  details  of  treatment,  more 
or  less ;  climate  comparatively  little.  The  great  fundamental  laws 
of  disease  remain  without  change,  as  do,  also,  the  leading  conditions 
of  disease.  We  have  all  that  Hippocrates  described  before  our  own 
eyes,  and  we  are  astonished  at  tne  identity.  We  think  him,  at  one 
moment,  a  prophet;  and  wben,  at  the  next,  we  realize  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  only  what  he  observed,  we  are  either  amazed  at  his  sao^acity 
and  philosophy,  or  that  we  should  have  been  so  slow  to  have  discov- 
ered the  truth  ourselves. 

1006, '3.  The  human  constitution,  its  laws,  siisceptibilities,  &c.,  are, 
in  a  general  sense,  every  where  the  same ;  while  the  remote  causes 
of  disease  are  the  same  now  as  at  the  beginning  of  time,  produce 
their  effects  upon  the  same  properties,  whose  nature  cannot  be  per- 
manently aflected  (§  180-182,  286),  and  whose  results  are  connected 
by  a  chain  of  analogies.  The  pathology  of  inflammation,  or  of  simple 
or  congestive  fever,  therefbre,  is  the  same,  respectively,  in  principle, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  the  great  principles  of  treatment 
must  also  be  immutable:  But,  modifying  causes  impart  various  shades 
of  difference  to  every  epidemic,  to  every  individual  case*     To  under- 
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Stand  the  complex^  or  even  simple  conditioii  of  eaeh  case,  what  its 
general  nature,  what  peculiarities  may  arise  from  Tsiious  causes,  wbat 
the  exact  adaptation  of  remedies,  how  much  the  successive  changes 
may  be  due  to  nature  or  to  art,  requires  unceasing  vigilance. 

1006,  a.  And  now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  vast  experience,  and  tbe 
precepts  relative  to  bloodletting,  of  the  able  physicians  who  have  git- 
en  to  medicine  its  rank  and  dignity,  are  to  be  impugned  by  chemists, 
or  by  the  prejudice,  or  the  limited,  or  the  careless,  observation  of 
many  physicians,  who  are  too  apt  to  deceive  themselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  imbody  the  only  experience  which  can  be  available  in 
disease,  or  which  enlightened  philosophy  can  approve  (§  1007,  h)  ? 

Doubtless,  it  will  appear  absurd  that  I  should  have  embraced  the 
chemists,  and  as  foremost,  too,  in  the  preceding  interrogatory.  But, 
is  it  not  the  order  of  the  day  (§  5i  a,  349  d,  960  a,  page  719)  1  And 
being  so,  I  vrill  reply,  once  more,  in  the  language  of  &r.  Paris,  when 
he  was  defending  medicine  against  the  harmless  recreations  of  tbe 
Chemists,  about  the  year  1825,  and  mainly  because  Professor  Brande 
had  ventured  upon  the  open  opinion  that  chemistry  was  neglected  Id 
medical  education,  and  tnat  the  "  London  Pharmacopana  is  a  rccori 
of  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge  where  it  is  most  imperiously  requir- 
ed.*' The  answer,  perhaps,  is  abundantly  set  forth  in  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  676,  b).  As  showing  yet  farther,  however,  the  instability  of 
science,  and  as  embracing  a  precept  which  every  lover  of  truth  will 
do  well  to  ingraft  upon  his  morning  prayer,  I  shall  quote  Dr.  Paris 
once  more,  though  upon  a  subject  simple  in  its  nature,  and  of  very 
minor  importance  to  that  which  is  relative  to  the  laws  of  organic  life 
and  the  great  principles  of  medical  science.     Thus : 

"  I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  upon  Mr.  B&ande's  attack, 
without  expressing  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  that  a  gentleman,  whose 
deserved  rank  in  society,  and  whose  talents  and  acquirements  must 
entitle  him  to  our  respect,  should  have  condescended  to  countenance 
and  encourage  that  vUe  and  wretched  taste  of  depreciating  the  valae 
and  importance  of  our  most  venerable  institutions,  and  of  bringing 
into  contempt  those  acknowledged  authorities  which  must  alioays  fMXt 
with  the  approbation  rfthe  best,  and  the  sanction  and  support  oftk 
-wisest,  portion  of  mankind  (§  676,  b).  And  I  shall  here  protest  against 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  preten- 
sions of  every  medicinal  compound  to  our  confidence,  by  a  mere  chem- 
ical investigation  of  its  composition,  and  of  rejecting,  as  faUacious,  ev- 
ery medical  testimony  which  may  appear  contradictory  to  the  results 
of  the  Laboratory.  There  is  no  subject  in  science  to  which  the  max- 
im of  Oicero  more  strictly  applies,  than  to  the  present  case.  Lei  the 
Ultra  Chemist,  therefore^  cherish  it  in  his  remembrance,  and  profit  hi/ 
its  application : 

"  *  Natura  voce  doceri,  quah  inoenio  suo  sapere.'  " — ^Pabis* 
Pharmacologia,  p.  103.     London,  1825. 

And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  any  special  commentary 
upon  any  given  substitution  for  the  well-settled  method  of  induction, 
or  for  any  well-ascertained  laws  of  Nature,  is  alike  applicable  to  any 
other  fundamental  innovation,  and  how,  also,  the  overthrow  of  one 
grand  scheme  of  the  day  is  the  immediate  parent  of  another,  I  shall 
quote  from  the  Medical  and  Physiological  (Commentaries  a  paragraph 
relative  to  M.  Louis'  attempt  to  foist  upon  medicine  the  celebrated 
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''NuifBRicAL  MbthodV  and  ask  the  reader  to  apply  it  to  **  Organic 
Chemutry  m  iu  Applicatums  to  Physiology  ;"  and  to  "  Animal  Chem- 
istry applied  to  Pathology  and  TherapeuHce,*'     Thus : 

"  Thus  mounted  upon  the  wreck  of  philosophy,  *  the  Numerical 
Method'  (*  Organic  Ckemistry*)  became  tiie  engme  in  rearing  that  fab- 
ric whose  construction  it  was  destined  to  serve.  This  is  Uie  chann 
with  which  the  Numerical  Method  (Organic  Chemistry)  is  invested ; 
while  it  gives  to  its  author  that  ascendency  in  mind  which  few  can 
truly  obtain  by  the  legitimate  rules  of  induction.  *  After  much  delib- 
eration,' as  Isocrates  says,  *he  found  the  thing  could  not  be  com- 
passed in  any  other  manner ;'  or,  as  our  Author  has  it, '  fortunately 
for  the  progress  of  science,  the  Numerical  Method  ^Organic  Chemis- 
try) is  considered  by  the  most  judicious  and  expjenenced  men  as  a 
necessary  instrument  Jor  establishing  general  principles  in  medicine*  (§ 
6i  a,  349  d^  960  a,  page  719).  Accordingly,  former  systems,  and  for- 
mer {suctB^feU  as  bt  enchantmbnt  (§  376|,  433).  The  mind  sickened 
at  the  absence  of  all  principles  to  guide  it,  and  was  therefore  the  more 
willing  victim  when  assailed  by  the  irresistible  power  of  numbers 
(symMs)  (§  960  a,  p.  719).  If  the  demonstration  was  made  with  re- 
iterated professions  of  a  regard /or /acts,  it  was  because  the  method 
could  have  had  no  existence  without  them ;  while  the  perpetual  epi- 
thet of  '  rigorous*  left  no  room  for  skepticism.  But,  as  related,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Bacon,  *  of  good  Queen  Bess,  the  Commissioners 
t  used  her  Uke  strawberry-wives,  that  laid  two  or  three  great  strawber- 

ries at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest  were  little  ones.     So 
they  made  her  two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the  first  particulars,  but  fell 
'  straiehtways.' " — {Med.  and  Phys,  (Jomm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  782.) 

*'  This  manner  of  digression,  however,  some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and 
^  impertinent;  vet  we  are  of  Beroaldus'  opinion,— «uch  digressions  do 

'  mightily  delignt  and  refresh  the  reader.     They  are  like  sauce  to  a 

had  stomach  ;  and  we  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them." 
>  1006,  h.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  had  been  last  speaking 

^  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  experience  of  the  great  sages  in 

I  medical  philosophy.    I  was  early  led  to  listen  to  their  conclusions, 

'  and  to  ado^t  their  counsel,  as  summarily  expressed  in  the  foregoing 

\  maxim  derived  from  Cicero  (§  1006,  a).    For  thirty  years  I  have 

I  watched  attentively  the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  by  myself 

(  and  by  many  others,  and  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 

)  it  is  safer  to  put  '*  the  two-edged  sword"  into  the  hands  of  the  igno- 

rant, or  the  imbecile,  or  those  who  make  a  trade  of  the  profession, 
I  than  to  forever  blunt  its  edges,  so  that  it  will  not  cut,  before  it  be  trust- 

i  ed  to  their  use.     We  every  where  see  victim  after  victim  sacrificed  to 

timid  admonitions,  and  worse  example;  while  you,  and  all  of  us 
I  know,  that  it  is  a  rare  phenomenon  that  a  patient  is  slain,  seldom  in- 

jured, by  the  lancet.     This  is  the  test,  and  the  strength  of  it  is  before 
I  the  reader. 

1006,  c.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  too  often  the  case,  that  eminent 
I  and  able  teachers,  who  constantly  instruct  us  to  pause  where  blood- 

I  letting  is  indicated,  observe  a  phlegmatic  silence  as  to  the  injurious 

tendencies  of  active  internal  agents,  or  urge  them  upon  us  as  if  they 
were  as  powerless  as  water  ]  These,  not  bloodlettmg,  make  up  the 
great  abuses  of  practice.  Here,  protestations  against  abuse  would 
come  with  a  benign  effect 
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Let  as  at  least  consider  that  all  other  remedial  agents  of  any  great 
importance,  even  thoee  of  the  best  antiphlogistic  nature,  are  irritastB 
under  many  circumstances  of  inflammation,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
or  less  liable  to  increase  that  affection,  unless  morbid  irritabiHty  be 
previously  subdued  by  loss  of  blood.  This  is  even  true  of  antiniO' 
nials  .and  ipecacuanha,  in  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary  canaL 
How  obvious,  then,  the  importance  of  often  |»eparing  the  way  £iar 
their  salutary  effects  by  loss  of  blood ;  and,  in  domg  which«  we  also 
greatly  supersede  the  necessity  of  other  remedies. 

1006,  d.  If  we  contrast  even  the  scanty  cases  of  injury  from  uterine 
hemorrhage,  and  other  accidental  losses  of  blood  that  may  be  austaioed 
in  health  (or  try  our  best  at  the  records  of  excessive  bloodletting,  aa 
preserved  by  the  most  watchfUl  Brunonian),  with  the  terrible  and 
wide-spread  effects  of  procrastination,  or  timidity,  in  the  use  of  the 
remedy  where  it  has  been  demanded  by  disease,  and,  more  than  aD, 
with  the  "  bark  and  wine  treatment,"  we  shall  have  little  to  fear  fran 
the  p|0ssible  abuses  of  the  lancet.  A  few  may  be  rash  from  ignorance, — 
perhaps  from  the  encouragement  of  others ;  but  will  not  this  encour- 
agement stimulate  a  host  to  lay  aside  their  feais,  and  to  moderate 
their  Brunonian  practice  1  Where,  then,  according  to  the  *'  numeri- 
cal method,"  will  be  the  balance  (§  669,  f)1 

1006,  e.  Where  conditions  of  disease  are  comparatively  mild,  their 
mildness  will  naturally  restrain  every  practitioner;  and  when  ex- 
isting in  severity,  thei-e  will  be  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  die 
liberal  abstraction  of  blood,  so  long  as  the  symptoms  resist  this  princi- 
pal remedy,  and  its  proper  auxiliaries.  At  most,  there  can  be  only 
now  and  then  a  disastrous  result;  while  timid  caution  has  its  myriads 
of  victims.  Defective  judgment  there  must  always  be ;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter, therefore,  that  it  should  lean  to  the  side  of  safety.  If  going 
wrong,  the  error,  in  respect  to  excess  of  bloodletting,  will  be  very 
soon  discovered.  The  timidity  of  man  needs  no  encouragement^' 
when  the  question  relates  to  **  debility,"  and  **'  the  precious  fluid'*  (§ 
569,  e).  But  come  to  cathartics  and  emetics,  nay,  tobacco,  opium, 
aconite,  belladonna  (§  960,  a),  he  is  bold  and  indiscriminate.  Here  is 
opened,  I  again  say,  an  inexhaustible  field  of  inquiry, — ^far  more  ab» 
struse  and  difficult. than  the  management  of  bloodletting.  You  may 
bleed  in  intestinal  inflammation,  perhaps  to  a  vast  extent,  and  speedi* 
ly  surmount  the  disease  $  when,  had  an  irritating  cathartic  been  ex- 
hibited, the  scale  might  have  been  as  speedily  turned  in  the  other  di* 
recdon  (§  878). 

1006,y!  Different  ages  of  the  world  appear  to  have  been  distin- 

Suished  by  diflerept  degrees  of  moral  firmness,  and  by  remarkable 
ifferences  in  practical  habits;  and  the  light  of  settled  experience  and 
of  the  best  philosophy  in  medicine  is  almost  as  apt  to  suffer  a  parox- 
ysm of  darloiess  at  the  advanced  as  at  the  earlier  stages  of  science. 
Certain  it  is  that  knowledge  had  reached  a  high  advance  at  the  time 
of  Hunter,  when  bloodletdng  had  given  a  temporary  place  to  the  stim- 
ulating plan  of  treatment.  Theory  and  experience  governed  in  one 
case,  hypothesis  in  the  other.  No  sooner,  nowever,  bad  Mr.  Hunter 
announced  the  substitution  of  the  stimulant  for  the  depletive  treat* 
ment,  than  we  hear  from  Robert  Jackson,  that  "  Abstraction  of  blood 
in  contagious  fever,  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  was  viewed  with 
abhorrence,  even  branded  with  the  epidiet  of  murder,  is  now  consid- 
ered the  main  engine  of  successful  treatment"  (§  960,  a,  p.  719). 
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And,  if  we  look  abroad  upon  the.  characteristics  of  the  present  day* 
do  we  not  find  in  animal  magnetism,  homceopadby,  the  humoral  pa- 
thology, the  supplications  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  for  revela- 
tions as  to  the  laws  and  processes  of  living  beings,  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  many  kindred  errors  and  superstitions,  a  melancholy  com- 
mentary on  the  human  mind  ] 

1006,  g.  The  general  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  disr 
eases  having  been  well  ascertained  by  Hippocrates  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors,  all  departures  from  their  philosophy  must  be  of  short 
duration.  It  will  remain  forever  a  model  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
as  much  as  Grecian  architecture,  and  Grecian  poetry,  will  continue 
to  be  the  true  models  of  taste  through  all  coming  time.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  like  the  principles' of  taste,  has  its 
foundation  m  nature,  and  that,  of  all  her  institutions,  medicine  is  the 
most  intensely  interesting.  The  master-spirits  of  antiquity  observed 
nature  correctly,  and  drew  their  conclusions  from  this  only  source  of 
correct  knowledge.  They  formed  no  deductions  from  the  distortions 
of  nature,  erected  no  hypotheses  upon  the  ruins  of  organization,  nor 
sought  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  what  can  be  only  found  in  liv- 
ing beings.  Drawing  dieir  conclusions  from  Nature  herself,  they  must 
remain  impregnable  against  all  the  adversities  of  time.  The  ^brics 
of  philosophy  may  be  mutilated ;  but  the  breach  will  be  soon  repair- 
ed, and  the  offender  will  find  his  proper  place  in  the  archives  of  his- 
tory. Where  the  foundation  has  been  substantially  laid,  the  innova- 
tions of  error  are  like  the  momentary  peltings  of  the  storm  upon  the 
"  house  that  is  built  upon  a  rock." 

1007,  a.  The  general  experience  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
has  been  mostly  relative  to  oloodletting  in  the  active  conditions  of  in-? 
flammatory  and  febrile  affections.  But  its  advantages  are  very  far 
from  being  limited  to  diseases  of  a  concentrated  form,  and  of  rapid 
progress.  They  reach,  also,  and  profoundly,  the  moderated  condi- 
tions which  make  up  the  varieties  of  chronic  inflammation.  And 
here,  again,  I  cannot  but  entertain  the  hope  that  I  may  have  so  dem- 
onstrated the  close  similitude  of  those  forms  of  inflammation  which 
are  contradistinguished  by  the  designations  of  nctive  and  passive,  that 
they  will  cease,  at  least,  to  be  regarded  as  extremes  of  disease  that 
require  exactly  opposite  modes  of  treatment ;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
better  practice  may  obtain  in  those  chronic  cases  which  have  been 
generally  consigned  to  "  bark  and  wine,  and  an  invigorating  diet"  (§ 
752-756.    Also,  Med.  and  Pht/s.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  524-546). 

1007,  b.  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple ;  and  to  render  them  emphatic  and  comprehensive,  let  us  select 
constitutions  broken  down  by  prolonged  suffering  and  wretchedness. 
An  instructive  case  is  recorded  by  the  eminent  Kentish.  It  was  the 
squalid  subject  of  a  mortified  extremity,  which  had  been  advancing 
to  its  present  state  for  a  year.  At  this  period  the  leg  was  removed 
above  the  knee.  The  patient  had  been  crowded  for  months  with  ton- 
ics and  stimulants,  and  '*  was  reduced  to  bones."  The  stump  put  on 
an  inflammatory  action.  The  admirable  surgeon  saw  nothing  but 
death  in  prospect,  unless  he  opposed  the  dictates  of  philosophy  to  the 
prejudices  ot  the  lookers-on.  **  What !"  said  they,  "  bleed  a  poor 
man  who  has  been  confined  above  a  year,  and  is  quite  reduced  to  a 
skeleton !     Oh,  shame!  shame!"    But  philosophy  triumphed,  and  ig- 
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norance  stood  rebuked.  Blood  was  drawn,  and  nature  began  to  ral- 
ly. Still,  the  system  remained  oppressed  with  the  effects  of  farmer 
disease,  and  of  former  practice.  More  blood  was  again  and  again 
taken ;  and  at  each  outlet,  nature  acquired  fresh  vigor.  The  in&D* 
mation  gave  way,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Near  a  year  afterwaid 
Kentish  saw  his  patient,  who  was  then,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  a  moo- 
ument  of  the  benefits  of  science,  and  of  moral  courage  (§  892|  i, 
998,  1001). 

Dr.  Borland,  a  hospital  surseon  at  St.  Dominffo  in  1796  and  1797, 
cast  away  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  which  had  prevailed,  and  em- 
ployed bloodletting  and  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  ulcen.  By 
these  means  "  he  often  succeeded,"  says  Jackson,  "  even  in  penou 
who  were  emaciated  to  the  last  degrees  of  emaciation  by  the  coodo* 
uance  of  the  disease"  (§  992,  a), 

1007,  c.  Here  is  another  case  of  a  parallel  nature ;  only  more  il- 
lustrative of  the  safety  and  utility  of  bloodletting  in  enfeebled  states 
of  the  constitution,  where  disease  may  demand  the  remedy  in  more 
robust  subjects.  It  is  a  case  of  diabetes,  by  Dr.  Barlow,  in  tbe 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine."  The  subject,  a  hay,  was  re- 
duced by  the  disease  to  a  feeble  and  emaciated  state.  In  xJtoB  condi- 
tion he  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  209  ounces,  or  thirteen  pounds, 
within  fifty-one  days.  The  operation  was  repeated  twelve  times;  so 
that  each  bleeding  of  this  emaciated  boy  averaged  seventeen  ounces. 
The  result  of  it  was,  a  rapid  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  and 
a  return  to  his  plough  (§  992,  h). 

1007,  d.  Again:  "  A  lady,"  says  Dr.Wardrop,  "in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, had  been  greatly  debilitated,"  &c.  "  She  was  emaciated,  and 
so  feeble,  that  her  recovery  was,  by  those  around  her,  considered  hope- 
less. She  had  a  distinct  tenderness,  on  pressure,  in  tbe  epigastrium, 
and  her  pulse,  which  at  first  gave  the  impression  of  great  languor,  on 
more  minute  examination,  was  very  contracted,  feeling  like  a  thread, 
and  incompressible,  while  the  heart's  action  was  vigorous.  Bloodlet- 
tinflr  was  immediately  resorted  to,  though  with  hesitation,  by  the  med- 
ical attendants.  No  sooner  had  a  few  ounces  of  blood  fiovred  from 
the  vein,  than  the  pulse  beg^  to  rise  and  acquired  volume,  and  up- 
ward of  twenty  ounces  were  abstracted  before  its  vigor  was  sub- 
dued."    Recovei7  then  went  on  progressively  (§  997). 

1008,  The  foregoing  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  (§  1007),  which 
are  common  in  the  walks  of  the  profession,  concur  in  showing  that 
medicine  is  a  science  of  principles,  and  that  a  general  treatment » 
universally  applicable  to  mflammation  at  all  stages  of  its  existence^ 
and  under  all  circumstances.  Bloodletting  may  not  always  be  an  ap- 
propriate remedy;  but  a  low,  or  non-stimulant  diet,  may  be  the  pnn- 
cipal  antiphlogistic  means  (§  752-756,  960,  975  c,  1006  h). 

Of  Bloodletting  in  Infancy  and  Old  Age, 
I  shall  now  devote  a  brief  consideration  to  the  applicability  o* 
bloodletting  to  tbe  diseases  of  infancy  and  of  old  age ;  especially  wiw 
a  view  of  presenting  the  experience  of  a  few  able  practitioners. 

1st.  0/ Bloodletting  in  Infancy. 

1009,  a.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  operation  of  renaedW 
agents,  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  disease,  is  naore  or  less  modified 
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by  the  pliysiologica]  peouliaricies  that  are  incident  to  the  well-marked 
stages  of  life  (§  159-159,  574,  &c.). 

1009,  b,  Thq^e  pecnliaritieB  are  strongly  pronounced  in  infancy ; 
and,  when  speaking  of  that  period  of  life^  it  was  seen  that  diseases  are 
marked  by  great  activity,  and  by  a  rapid  progress  (§  576).  Hence  it 
is  obyious  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  promptitude  of  treat- 
ment, and  with  remedies  that  make  their  impression  speedily  and  pro- 
foundly. But,  it  was  also  said,  that  nature  is  now  strongly  inclined 
to  the  restorative  process,  and  Uiat  there  is  great  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  remedial  agents.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  same 
remedies  operate  with  greater  effect  than  at  adult  age ;  so  that  in 
many  cases  where  general  bloodletting  would  be  indispensable  at  the 
latter  age,  leeching  may  be  equally  efficient  in  infancy ;  or  an  emetic, 
or  a  cathartic,  perhaps,  may  effect  what  loss  of  blood  could  alone 
achieve  in  later  life  (§  1008^. 

1009,  c.  But,  where  blooaletting  is  demanded  by  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy, there  is  no  age  at  which  it  is  better  borne,  and  none  at  which 
its  early  application  is  so  important  It  may  be  also  said,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  that  either  general  or  local  bleeding  is  indispensable  in  all 
the  grave  internal  inflammations  of  infantile  life ;  and  that  the  general 
method  should  always  be  practiced  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  and 
cerebral  congestions  of  this  age,  as  of  all  others  (§  974).  In  similar 
affections  of  other  organs,  leechine  is  generally  preferable  in  early  in- 
fancy, as  indicated  under  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  227  b,  925). 

1010,  a.  The  annals  of  medicine  abound  with  the  best  experience 
in  favor  of  bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  infants. 

Sydenham  remarks,  that,  '*  bloodletting  may  be  as  safely  performed 
in  young  children  as  in  adults,  and  in  some  of  their  diseases  there  is 
no  curing  them  without  it." 

1010,  b.  Rush  was  an  unhesitating  advocate  of  bloodletting  in  in- 
flammatory diseases  at  all  stages  of  infancy.  *'  It  is  more  necessary," 
he  says,  *'in  the  diseases  of  infants,  than  in  adults"  (§  1017,  c). 

1010,  c.  Piorry  carries  bloodletting  in  the  cerebral  inflammations 
and  congestions  of  infants  to  a  great  extent,-— entirely  beyond  any 
thing  which  I  have  witnessed ;  quite  as  far  as  quinia  in  his  treatment 
of  indurated  spleen  (§  892,  k).  He  employs  from  one  to  several  ven- 
esections, and  twenty  to  fifty  leeches  to  the  head,  with  purgatives, 
&c.  This  is,  doubtless,  excessive  ;  but  such  is  the  fatality  o£  infantile 
phrenitis,  and  such  the  ability  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation, that  the  remedy  should  have  no  limit  short  of  affording 
relief  (§  974,  992  b).  Again,  it  is  the  experience  of  this  distinguish- 
ed observer  of  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  that,  "  in  many  young 
children  affected  with  trachitis,  large  evacuations  of  blood  have  en- 
feebled them  but  little;"  though  "excessive  hemorrhage  has  sometimes 
produced  convulsions."  But,  I  have  doubts  of  Piorry 's  authority  (§ 
892,  k). 

1010,  £Z.  Evanson  and  Maunsell  think,  ''that  in  the  child,  more 
particularly,  bleeding  is  required  in  the  first  stage  of  all  acute  inflam- 
mations. It  may  be  practiced  with  safety  in  the  youngest  infant,  pro- 
vided we  hold  in  view  the  relation  between  the  necessities  of  the  case 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient."  "The  buffing  of  the  blood,"  say 
they,  "  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  child ;  as  we  have  diseases  absolute- 
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Iy  requiring  bleeding  (e.g,^  croup,  bronchitis,  Ace),  mrfaich  aeUora  pre- 
duce  the  appearance  in  question." 

1011.  It  IS  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  the  fbregobgei- 
perience.  They  abound  in  the  archives  of  medicine.  Cven  at  is 
early  era  of  the  art,  bloodletting  was  practiced  as  fearlessly  in  ii^ 
cy,  as  it  was  at  adult  age. 

1012.  As  to  my  own  habits,  they  have  been  alwmjB  uniformly  om 
way.  Where  inflammation  has  affected  any  important  organ,  or  hs 
been  otherwise  attended  with  danger,  and  it  seemed  not  likely  to  jv^ 
at  once  to  milder  means,  I  have  taken  no  risk,  but  have  reeorted,  widi- 
out  delay,  to  the  remedium  prvncipide ;  nor  have  I  ever  bad  occim 
to  regret  a  practice  which  I  would  so  earnestly  commend  to  otben 
«  676,  e). 

1013.  Finally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lommios  is  right  in  tke 
opinion,  that, 

"  It  is  much  more  eligible  to  snatch  a  child,  by  meanw  of  bloodla- 
ting,  from  imminent  dimger  of  death,  however  the  strength  msjW 
wasted,  than  to  let  him  perish  by  the  violence  of  the  fever." 

2d.  OfBloodUuing  in  Old  Age, 

1014.  Here,  again,  as  every  where  else,  we  find  that  pbynolog; 
lends  its  power&l  aid  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  agrees  with  ie 
most  enlightened  experience.    Old  age  is  but  a  summary  expresaoD 
of  all  the  natural  obstacles  which  have  accumulated  in  the  way  f^  ^ 
organic  functions,  and  which  are  about  to  arrest  them  forever  (§  5^ 
684,  633).     The  properties  of  life  are  now  most  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing any  of  the  lesions  by  which  they  are  invaded  at  earlier  age£> 
They  are  approaching  their  natural  extinction,  and  are  readily  sbol* 
isbed  by  disease.   .  They  are  crippled  by  physical  causes  of  their  own 
production,  and  have  lost  much  of  their  susceptibility  to  the  ordinaiy 
effects  of  remedial  agents.    Changes  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition are  slowly  determined, — save  only  by  that  remedy  which  makes 
its  powerful,  instantaneous,  and  simultaneous  impression  upon  the 
main  instruments  of  vital  action  throughout  the  body.     In  every  psit 
the  properties  of  life  sustain  a  deep  and  abiding  effect  from  loss  « 
blood.     Their  condition  is  directly  and  instantly  altered  in  the  instru- 
ments of  disease,  and  this  alteration  is  maintained  by  the  new  symp^* 
thetic  influences  which  are  determined  by  other  parts  (§  514,  A),  ss 
well  as  by  the  continued  operation  of  a  diminished  volume  of  bloodi 
and  an  equalized  circulation.    The  secretions  breaJc  forth  ere  we  bind 
up  the  arm ;  and  thus  nature  comes  to  our  aid  by  another  e&deDtprt>- 
cess  (§  862,  863).     It  is  all  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  the  great 
revolution  begun  in  every  part,  it  may,  and  ofben  does,  terminal 
speedily  in  health. 

In  the  formidable  diseases  of  old  age,  therefore,  the  remedies  must 
be  such  as  shall  reach  profoundly  the  properties  and  actions  of  ^> 
and  reach  them  without  delay.  Such  as  would  be  insufficient  is  youth 
must  surely  fail  when  declining  nature  is  least  disposed  to  co-opei^ 
with  art 

1015.  a.  The  foregoing  conclusions  are  amply  corroborated  by  » 
large  and  enlightened  experience,  which  equally  demonstrates  the 
flToundless  nature  of  the  prevailing  objections  to  bloodletting  in  tH  the 
diseases  of  old  age ;  save  only  those  apoplectic  affections  in  whicb  Of0 
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system  may  be  least  able  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  operation  (§ 
990). 

In  the  Mem,  de  VAcad.  Roy,  de  Med,,  1840,  is  a  report  by  M.  Pros, 
setting  forth  the  safety  and  advantages  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  ex- 
tensively in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  aged  occupants  of  the 
two  immense  establishments,  the  Hospice  de  la  Vieiilesse,  and  Bicitre. 
He  also  adds,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  the  arteries 
undergo  in  aged  people,  we  should  always  examine  the  state  of  the 
pulse  at  the  heart.  '*  How  often,"  he  says,  '*  have  patients,  whose 
radial  pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular,  but  whose  heart  announced  an 
energetic  action,  been  bled  with  the  highest  advantage,  and  thus  pre- 
served firom  a  speedy  and  otherwise  inevitable  death  T' 

1015,  &.  Such,  too,  is  the  experience  of  Hourman  and  Dechambre 
in  their  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  old  women  of 
L^^'^-        La  Salpetriere;  and  M.  Piony  bears  his  testimony,  that  aged  men 
bore  the  same  abundant  bleeding  {des  saignees  abondanUa)  as  the  old 
women  of  Salpetridre. 
r.^  1016.  Such,  then,  is  enlightened  hospital  experience,  and  only  a 

c«  small  proportion  of  such  experience.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  if 
bloodletting  be  thus  admissible  and  important  with  the  aged  inmates 
of  public  infirmaries,  there  is  no  ground  for  that  distinction  which 
l::  has  been  set  up,  in  a  general  sense,  between  hospital  and  private  pa- 
:yi  tients,  and  which  enjoins  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  m  one  case 
r-'.  where  it  admits  of  bloodletting  in  the  other  (§  752-756). 
^t  1017,  a.  But,  since  **  experientia  docet,"  it  may  be  useful  to  some 

^         to  be  informed  circumstantially  of  what  has  happened,  in  the  way  of 
^,         experience,  in  the  private  walks  of  the  profession. 
,-  Hippocrates,  Gsuen,  Gelsus,  Trallian,  and  other  ancients,  advocated 

!-  bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  old  age.     "  In  bleed- 

f:         ^gi"  B&ys  Cel&us,  *'  the  physician  should  not  consider  so  much  the 
j.  age  as  the  strength  of  the  patient" 

,^  1017,  h.  We  are  told  by  Wepfer  that  it  is  a  very  prevailing  custom 

amoDg  the  Swiss,  even  at  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  to  resort  to 
bloodletting  once  a  year,  or  ofiener,  as  a  prophylactic. 

*'  I  admonish  you,"  says  Vitel,  "  against  the  advice  of  those  physi- 
cians who  would  dissuade  you  from  bleeding  the  aged,  who  may  be 
the  subjects  of  inflammatory  or  eruptive  fevers.  The  faar  of  debility 
is  unfounded.  Bloodletting  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  to  the  young, 
and  not  less  beneficial." 

F.  Hoflmann  remarks,  "  Communis,  sed  pesdmus  error  est,  astatem 
senilem  plane  non  ferre  sanguinis  subtractiones,  quasi  vero  in  gran- 
daevis  non  redundaret  sanguineus  latex,  ut  potius  ejus  et  virium  de- 
fectu  laborarent."  "  In  senili  aetate  magis  necessaria  sanguinis  missio, 
quam  alia  ad  morbos  grandevis  fiunUiares  arcendos,''  etc.  '*  Venas- 
sectio  sepius  senibus  utilissima,  imo  ad  longasvam  vitam  confert." 
"  Complura  certe  memoria  teneo  exempla  seaum,  qui  ad  nonagesimum 
annum  fere,  salvi,  incolumes  et  a  morbis  aetate  provectis  familiaribua 
immunes  vixerunt,  90I0  ven<Bsectionu  remedio,  bis  per  imnum  admisaoP 
**  Id  quod  etiam  a  me  in  ptctdiari  dissertatione,  De  Magna  VencB  seo* 
tionis  ad  vitam  sanam  et  longam  RemediOf  assertum  est  ac  demon- 
strandum."— Opera,  t.  i.,  p.  135,  455,  456. 

Forestus  bled  the  aged  equally  without  hesitation,*^'*  firmos  puer, 
et  robustus  senex,  tuto  curantur." 

Ccc 
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Van  Swieten,  the  able  practitioiier  and  learned  commentator,  cod- 
aiders  bloodletting  as  important  at  the  extremes  of  age,  as  at  the  in- 
termediate perlodiB. 

Finally,  aal  the  beat  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies advocate  bloodletting  for  the  inflammatory  and  febrile  diaeases, 
not  only  of  middle  Age,  but  at  the  extremes  of  life.  They  protest, 
also,  against  arresting  spontaneous  faemorrfaaees,  even  when  oceuning 
at  advanced  age.  The  Brunonians  have  looiced  on  with  admirKtiaD, 
when  nature  has  thus  rescued  the  sick  from  the  evils  of  the  berk  and 
wine  treatment  (§  980,  e). 

1017,  c.  In  later  times,  the  records  of  medicine  continue  to  abound 
with  demonstrations  of  the  safety  and  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  ^ 
inflammations  and  fevers  that  may  hehUl  old  age. 

From  what  was  stated  of  Rush's  experience  of  bloodletting  in  in- 
ftncy  (§  1010»  b),  it  appears  that  he  considered  the  remedy  most  im- 
portant at  the  extremes  of  life ;  for,  in  another  work,  he  says,  ^^  Expe- 
rien6e  proves  that  bloodletting  is  more  necessary,  under  equal  circuio- 
stances,  in  old  age,  than  in  any  other." — (See  my  ExandnoHtmofBi- 
viewi,  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  76-78.) 

Hosack  deprecates  Uie  prejudice  which  exists  against  bloodletting 
in  old  age. 

Sir  G.  Blane  demonstrates  the  safety  and  utility  of  the  remeciy  in 
the  inflammatory  diseases  of  aged  people.  He  states  the  case  of  an 
individual  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  who  was  cured  of  pnea- 
monia  by  free  bloodletting  from  the  arm.  In  another  instance,  a  la3y 
of  eighty-two  years,  suddenly  lost,  by  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  a  quart  of  blood,  "  which  was  followed  neither  by  &Dtne9S 
not  weakness,  but  by  improvement  in  health,  in  point  of  vigor  ana 
alacrity." 

Frank  cured  an  octogenarian  of  pneumonia  by  bleeding  him  nioe 
times.  Gui  Patin  cured  his  father  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  eigbtyt 
by  bleeding  him  freely  from  the  arm,  eight  times.  Fr^teau  bled  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  to  the  extent  of  four  pounds  in  six  davs. 
i  And  thus  mi^ht  I  go  on  with  numerous  other  coincident  authoriti^i 
all  showing  individually,  and  proving  collectively,  that  old  age,^^> 
constitutes  no  objection  to  loss  of  blood.  But,  were  there  even  haz- 
ard in  the  remedy,  its  possible  danffers  would  be  incomparably  1^ 
than  those  of  many  acute  diseases  which  now  so  readily  destroy.  ^ 
is  no  pretext  that  the  patient  dies  naturally^  when  the  chances  of  ^^ 
are  withheld  by  the  neglect  of  bloodletting. 

Spontaneous  Hemorrhage. 

1018,  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  nature  in  her  efforts  to  relieve 
the  system  of  inflammations  and  congestions;  since  it  is  from  the  ^' 
nous  expedients  of  Nature  that  we  derive  many  of  our  best  iodicadoDS 
of  cure ;  and  the  summary  mode  in  which  she  institutes  the  hemor- 
rhagic process,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  protracted  diseaseSi  aie 
alone  conclusive  against  the  Brunonian  doctrine  of  debility,  sod  josy 
encourage  the  timid  practitioner  in  the  use  of  the  lancet  (§  862»  863, 
890  e,  990  m). 

1019,  a.  John  Hunter  has  seen  several  quarts  of  blood  thrown  ap 
from  the  stomach,  m  a  few  hours,  even  by  emaciated  patients;  and 
recovery  has  speedily  followed  the  evacuation.    Cases  of  this  tata^ 
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are  witnessed  by  all  practitioners  of  much  experience.  Tbe  same  im- 
mense quantities  of  blood  are  often  discbarged  from  the  lungs,  and  in- 
testine ;  breaking  up  the  most  formidable  congestiye  fevers,  and  chron- 
ic inflammations  which  haye  resisted  all  other  means  of  treatment  for 
years  (§  733  d,  890  e). 

1019,  h.  Lancisi  relates  the  case  of  a  man  of  seyenty  years  of  age, 
who  suddenly  lost,  in  a  threatened  attack  of  apoplexy,  eleven  pounds 
of  blood  from  his  nose,  and  four  more  in  fifteen  days  afterward,  with- 
out any  sensible  failure  of  strength. 

1019,  c.  Boerhaave  "has  known  almost  the  entire  blood  of  the  body 
to  have  been  lost  by  hemorrhage,  and  yet  the  subject  recover.*' 

1019,  d,  Haller  relates  many  examples  of  excessive  hemorrhage. 
In  one  of  his  cases,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ounces  of  blood  were 
lost  at  each  menstruation,  for  several  years ;  besides  a  daily  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  firom  the  arm  for  fourteen  months.  In  another  instance, 
be  states  that  one  thousand  pounds,  or  four  barrels  of  blood,  were  lost 
in  one  year,  or  nearly  three  pounds  daily  for  that  period.  In  another 
there  was  a  hemorrhoidal  flux  of  five  pounds  daily,  for  sixty-two  con- 
secutive days,  or  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  being  prob- 
ably twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  body:  One  more  lost  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  ounces,  or  about  thirteen  pounds,  from  his  stomach,  in 
a  single  night,  and  recovered.  Haller,  himself,  lost  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ounces,  or  eight  pounds  of  blood,  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

1019,  e.  Similar  examples  are  constantly  presented  to  bur  observa- 
tion, and  a  lai^e  variety  may  be  found  assembled  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries.  They  show  us  that  when  Nature  takes 
the  work  in  hand,  she  does  not  stop  to  calculate  the  ounces,  or  the 
pounds,  but  pushes  on  till  she  has  accomplished  a  jational  purpose. 
"  Honest  Brunonians,"  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  "  have,  of  late,  minutely 
recorded  cases,  to  them  incomprehensible,  where  immense  discharges 
of  blood  have  suddenly  BXofi^ed,  protracted  fever,  and  left  the  patients 
improved  in  strengtii"  (§  890,  e), 

1019,^  Among  the  multitude  of  these  extraordinary  hemorrhagic 
effusions,  it  is  rare  that  death  is  an  immediate  consequence  (§  890,  ^), 
and  rarer  still  where  art  has  superintended  the  loss  of  blood.  In  the 
latter  case,  syncope  comes,  in  good  time,  to  the  aid  of  the  patient ; 
far  sooner  than  in  the  spontaneous  process.  Nor  can  art  imitate  na- 
ture in  the  full  extent  Of  her  depletory  system.  The  philosophy 
which  respects  the  difference  in  effects  appears  to  be  this.  When  the 
remedy  is  instituted  by  nature,  the  parts  concerned  in  the  morbid  ac- 
tion are  made  the  instruments  of  relief,  and  the  general  law  of  adap- 
tation is  in  force  (§  137  c,  733  <2, 847  g).  The  peculiar  modification  of 
action  upon  which  capillary  hemorrhage  depends,  and  the  influence  it 
exerts  upon  the  system  at  large,  resist  the  earlier  effects  of  loss  of 
blood  when  artificially  abstracted,  and  where  the  same  p^eculiarity  of 
action  may  not  exist  I  have  seen  this  principle  operating  vrith  various 
effect  in  inflammations,  according  as  they  are  modified  by  remote  caus- 
es, and  according  to  the  activity  and  extent  of  disease,  the  organ  or 
organs  affected,  &c.  (§.805,  813). 

1019,  g.  The  more  we  interrogate  nature  as  to  the  loss  of  blood,  the 
more  shall  we  find  her  proclaiming  that  this  is  her  expedient,  beyond 
any  other   by  which  she  attempts  the  removal  of  fearful  diseases. 
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HannoptyBiB,  baematamesiBt  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  intestiiial  hesMr- 
rhage,  are  all  iiiBdtuted  for  this  purpose.  We  conBkantly  uritness  ^ 
apontaneoufl  effort  ^ere  the  properties  of  life  are  so  prostrate  tfatt 
art  looks  on  with  dread  and  amazement ;  and  what  nature  bad  tins 
wisely  begun  is  often  declared  to  be  the  effect  of  a  patridi  disxupCHn 
of  the  living  body,  and  calls  for  every  counteracting  means.  Fortu- 
nately, these  means  sometimes  consist  of  the  lancet,  and  other  aoth 
phlogistic  remedies.  But  this,  with  many,  is  only  where  the  strength 
18  vigorous,  and  where  it  is  feared  that  unrestrained  nature  may  pos- 
sibly reduce  it.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  common  in  pulmonary 
hemorrhage ;  and,  although  in  these  instances  the  blood  be  taken  wit^ 
a  view  of  astringing  a  suspected  rupture  of  a  blood-veaael,  the  enor 
does  not  affect  the  true  philosophy  of  the  case  ;  and  when  nature  mat 
be  too  "  sparing  of  the  vital  fluid"  to  overcome  the  real  condition  of  ciie 
lungs,  a  singular  illustration  will  be  obtained  of  a  co-<^eration  ai  die 
lancet,  toward  a  salutary  result,  where  it  had  been  employed  to  de- 
feat the  curative  effort  of  nature. 

1019.  A.  But  errOT  is  often  committed  in  these  cases.  If  hemor- 
rhage be  profuse,  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  within  the  limit  of 
safety ;  since  the  depletion  proceeds  from  the  instnimeats  of  disease. 
A  rapid  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm,  superadded  to  the  hemor- 
rhage, may  arrest  the  spontaneous  discharge  too  speedily ;  while  that 
which  is  artificially  taken  would  be  more  curative  if  left  to  the  nato- 
ral  process.  But,  again,  where  the  spontaneous  discharge  is  small, 
the  lancet  may  be  imperatively  demanded ;  while  it  is  here  employed 
with  greater  caution  Uian  in  the  former  cases. 

Of  misapplied  and  excessive  Bloodlettings  "  Morbid  LrritaH^m^^  ojd 
**  excessive  Reaction  from  Loss  (f  BloodJ' 

1020.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  I  have  in- 
vestigated extensively  those  reputed  consequences  of  loss  of  blood, 
which  are  known  as  '*  morbid  irritation,  and  excessive  reaction"  (^* 
i.,  p.  239-281). 

1021.  We  certainly  meet  with  examples  of  the  foregoing  natnre, 
arising  from  improper  bloodletting.  But,  it  is  geneFslly  too  Uttle,  nor 
too  great  a  loss  of  blood,  which  does  the  mischief.  The  untoward  re* 
suits  are  owing  to  the  unfavorable  impression  which  is  thus  made  upon 
the  organic  properties,  both  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  agent,  and  bj 
the  operation  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  main 
instruments  of  vital  action  (§  965,  h).  The  heart,  in  consequeoc&i 
beats  either  with  greater  frequency  or  greater  force.  This  is  what  is 
denominated  '*  irritation"  and  *'  excessive  reaction,"  and  is  assumed 
as  a  proof  that  too  much  blood  has  been  abstracted ;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  loss  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  these  phenoDi' 
ena  would  have  been  rarely  presented. 

1022.  And  now  to  show  conclusively  that  the  foregoing  consequen- 
ces depend  more  or  leas  upon  imperfect  bloodletting,  and  a  conseque?^ 
aggravation  of  disease,  it  will  be  found,  as  I  have  shown  extensively 
in  my  former  Essay  on  Bloodletting,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  record- 
ed by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  other  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  »*  ex- 
cessive reaction,"  that  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances, 
as  by  themselves  recorded,  denote  either  the  antecedent  existence  of 
inflammation  and  a  subsequently  exasperated  degree,  or  inflammation 
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resulting  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or  from  an  antecedent  predisposition. 
The  last  two  causes  may  act  conjointly ;  and,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
too  small  an  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  an  unusual  cause  of  inflamma- 
ticMi.  Excessire  bloodletting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rare  phenom- 
enon ;  but,  unlike  too  small  a  loss,  it  may  establish  inflammation  in- 
dependently of  any  antecedent  predisposition. 

1023,  a.  When  inflammation  is  induced  by  excessive  loss  of  blood, 
the  physiological  influences  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  obtain 
-when  it  ensues  upon,  or  is  aggravated  by,  too  small  a  loss  (§  965  b, 
1022).  In  very  numerous  cases  of  this  nature  there  has  been  a  pre- 
existing tendency  to  the  disease ;  or,  more  frequently,  a  morbid  con- 
dition already  established,  but  not  fully  developed.  Thus,  it  is  not  an 
unusual  event,  that  the  physician  abstracts  blood  for  nain  in  the  head, 
or  a  '*  stitch  in  the  side/'  or  for  some  uneasiness  of  oreathing.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  is  judiciously  moderate.  But,  there  has  been  an 
accumulating  tendency  to  inflammation ;  and  the  blood  thus  abstracted 

f  troves  not  to  have  been  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  case, 
t  releases  and  gives  force  to  the  general  circulation,  and  increases 
the  irritability  of  the  extreme  vessels.  Phrenitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleu- 
ritis,  is  the  consequence.  The  physician  is  alarmed  by  the  unexpect- 
ed event;  yet  so  like  inflammation  are  the  consecutive  symptoms, 
that  he  ventures  upon  the  lancet  for  their  relief.  But,  the  symptoms 
had  followed  upon  the  loss  of  blood,  and  his  decision  is  restrained. 
He  therefore  stops  at  the  very  point  of  mischief,  and  adds  another  im- 
pulse to  disease.  He  may  yet  bleed  again  and  again,  as  the  malady 
resists  all  other  agents ;  but  the  same  caution  prevails,  and  the  evil 
increases  at  every  partial  outlet  of  blood. 

These  cases  accumulate  rapidly  upon  the  hands  of  the  unskillful  or 
timid.  Records  are  examined,  and  parallel  examples  are  found  to 
abound.  Dissections  are  made,  and  reveal  the  usual  physical  signs 
of  inflammation.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  comes  up,  as  expressed 
by  Dr.  Hall,  that  there  is  a  disease  '*  exactly  like  inflammation,  but 
totally  different  from  it"  ! 

Just  so  it  is  with  child-bed  women.  There  is  oflen  a  great  ten- 
dency, in  these  cases,  to  local  inflammations ;  and  these  may  be  more 
or  less  speedily  developed  by  moderate  flooding,  especially  if  there 
have  been  previous  venous  congestion,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case 
(§  803,  965  h).  Dr.  Hall  has  many  of  these  examples,  and  were  they 
really  cases  of  simple  irritation,  or  simple  exhaustion  and  excessive  re- 
action from  loss  ot  blood,  they  could  not  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
efiects  of  bloodletting  in  disease.  They  should  form  a  class  bv  them- 
selves ;  designated  as  cases  of  the  morbific  effects  of ''  excessive  loss 
of  blood"  upon  the  comparatively  healthy  system.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  to  have  no  bearing  upon  cases  where  bloodletting 
may  have  been  demanded,  and  to  be  worse  than  useless  for  illustrating 
the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  a  remedy.  As  well  might  one  say,  that 
cathartics  shall  not  be  given  in  disease,  or  only  so  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, because  they  may  be  pernicious  in  health.  And  he,  being  well, 
who  should  physic  himself  in  order  to  be  better,  would  be  mad  in- 
deed, should  he  attempt  to  remove  the  evils  of  his  mistake  by  swal- 
lowing one  dose  after  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  bloodletting, 
or  accidental  hemorrhage,  in  health.  If  inflammation  follow  in  the 
latter  instance,  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain  whether  excessive 
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bloodlettbg  have  been  the  exciting  eaaae,  or  whether  it  did  not 
Bpring  from  a  previous  disposition  to  disease ;  since  the  treatmeot 
will  he  entirely  diflferent  in  the  two  cases.  The  former  case  is  rue, 
as  known  from  the  accidental  and  profuse  hemonhagee  that  are  dailj 
occurring.  Nor  is  even  simple  imtation  a  common  result ;  the  inja- 
ry  consisting  mainly  in  feebleness.  And  here  I  may  say,  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  effects  described  by  Dr.  Hall  as  incident  to 
lying-in  women  rarely  supervene  uppn  excessive  flooding^ ;  thus  show- 
ing that  in  the  cases  of  disease  the  affection  existed  already,  or  was 
about  taking  place. 

1023,  h.  When,  however,  inflammation  is  actually  induced  by  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,  the  effects  of  the  physiological  influences  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  I  have  set  forth  as  constituting  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood.  The  effects  are  morbific  in 
one  case,  but  are  not  so,  or  are  curative,  in  others.  The  modut  ope- 
randi, however,  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  and,  being  so, 
the  morbific  effect  confirms  my  philosophy  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  curative  influences.  In  die  former  case,  an  injury  is  inflicted, 
suddenly,  and  severely,  upon  the  virei  vita  of  all  parts,  and  the  ner- 
vous influence  is  powerfully  determined  upon  alL  The  brain  sulfera 
the  impression  particularly ;  and  if  '*  irritation,"  or  *'  excessive  reac- 
tion," tollow,  i  know  of  no  recorded  instance  which  has  not  also  pre- 
sented the  usual  phenomena  of  inflammaticm^  either  in  the  brain  or 
some  other  organ.  If  death  ensue,  effusions  of  serum,  or  of  lymph,  or 
disorganization,  &c.,  are  the  concurring  results.  Still,  however,  an- 
other cause,  and  not  the  loss  of  blood,  may  have  produced  the  difl- 
ease,  and  have  been  overlooked. 

1024,  a.  Dr.  Hall,  who,  particularly,  called  our  attention  to  the 
foregoing  ''  irritation,"  and  ^*  excessive  reaction,"  as  frequent  effects 
of  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  distinguishes  those  conditions  from  in- 
flammation, concedes  that  "  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  is  not  only 
not  incompatible  with  repletion  and  a  tendency  to  effusion  within  the 
head,  but  it  actually  supposes  that  condition  of  the  encephalon,  when 
long  protracted."  He  also  states  that  leeches  to  the  head  are  one  of 
the  remedies.  So,  too,  will  general  bloodletting  relieve  the  symp 
toms,  but  perhaps  only  temporarily ;  since,  when  inflammation  ia  ag- 
gravated or  induced  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  such  is  the  com- 
bined nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects,  the  modifi- 
ed irritability  of  the  vessels  may  readilv  yield,  at  the  moment,  to  a 
fiuther  loss,  but  may  soon  obey  the  original  principle. 

1024,  h.  In  my  remarks  upon  the  physiological  effects  of  bloodlet- 
ting, I  endeavored  to  show  that,  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  carried  to 
a  state  of  syncope,  and  more  especially  to  any  injurious  excess,  the 
greatest  severilg^  of  its  influence  is  sustained  by  the  brain  (§  950). 
It  is  to  the  head,  then,  that  we  should  generally  look  for  the  local  inju- 
ry, if  any  attend  the  reputed  cases  of  irritation  and  exhaustion  from 
an  excessive  loss  of  blood.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  stated  hf 
die  late  writers  who  have  treated  of  tnis  subject ;  at  least  in  a  general 
sense. 

1024,  c.  But,  as  die  quesdon  under  consideration  is  of  no  litde  prac- 
tical importance,  it  may  be  well  to  have  before  us  Dr.  Hall's  highly* 
descriptive  account  of  the  severe  grades  of  what  he  calls  "  exhaustion 
with  excessive  reaction,"  and  as  supplying  die  most  ample  proof  that 
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the  supposed  con£dbii  is,  in  xieality,  a  state  of  active  inflammatioxL 
Thus: 

'*  The  beating  of  the  teflQ)les,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  is  at  length  accom- 
panied by  a  throbbing  pain  of  the  head,  and  the  energies  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  brain  are  morbidly  augmented ;  sometimes  there  is  in- 
tolerance of  light,  but  still  more  frequently  intolerance  of  noise  and 
of  disturbance  of  any  kind,  requiring  stillness  to  be  strictly  enjoined, 
the  knockers  to  be  tied,  and  straw  to  be  strewed  along  the  pavement ; 
the  sleep  is  agitated  by  fearful  dreams,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to 
awake  or  to  be  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  hurry  of  mind,  sometimes 
almost  approaching  to  delirium ;  occasionally  even  continued  deliri* 
um  i  more  frequently  there  are  great  noises  in  the  head,  as  of  singing, 
of  crackers,  of  a  storm,  or  a  cataract ;  in  some  instances  there  are 
flashes  of  light ;  sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  great  pressure  or 
tightness  in  one  part  or  round  the  head,  as  if  the  skull  were  pressed 
by  an  iron  nail,  or  bound  by  an  iron  hoop." 

1024,  cL  Now,  the  foregoing  symptoms,  which  Dr.  Hall  considers 
as  denoting  a  state  exactly  opponte  to  that  of  inflammation,  when  they 
attend  considerable  losses  d  blood,  are  precisely  such  as  are  charac" 
teristic  of  cerebral  inflammation  when  induced  by  other  causes.  But, 
as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  this  conclusion,  this  distinguished  phi- 
losopher reiterates  the  foregoing  account,  and  designates  other  phe- 
nomena not  less  significant  of  cerebral  inflammation,  such  as  "frequent 
delirium,"  "  hardness  of  pulse,"  "  buffy  blood,"  &c. ;  and,  to  give  to 
the  subject  its  utmost  force,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  opinions  of  Cook, 
Coke,  Kellie,  Tweedie,  Hammond,  Cox,  and  others ;  all  of  whom 
agree  in  testifying  to  the  symptoms  that  mark,  exactly,  the  character 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Nay,  more,  he  allows  this  conclusion, — 
that  they  are ''  attacks  which  resemble  inflammation  of  the  head,  chest, 
or  abdomen,  and  yet  are  totally  different  in  their  nature." 

And  then,  as  to  our  author's  excellent  description  of  the  eeneral 
phenomena,  which  he  imputes  to  this  disease  that  is  considered  so  op- 
posite to  inflammation,  tney  are,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  against  our 
author's  doctrine. 

1024,  e.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes,  also,  its  corresponding  proof. 
"  The  next  point  for  our  consideration,  in  the  inquiry  into  the  morbid 
eflects  of  loss  of  blood,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  will  be  that  of  the  organic 
changes  induced  during  the  state  of  sinkin^^.  These  are  chiefly  ob- 
served in  the  brain,  in  the  cavities  of  the  serous  membranes,  in  the 
bronchia,  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  track  of  the  alimentary  canal,  un- 
der the  forms  of  efftuion^  cBdema,  and  tympanitis."  At  other  times, 
our  author  admits  of  morbid  redness,  and  aosolute  disorganization^  as 
rapid  consequences  of  this  aflection,  so  opposite  to  inflammation. 

1024,y!  Such,  indeed,  is  the  entire  coincidence  between  our  au- 
thor's supposed  cases  and  those  of  inflammation,  that  we  are  told  by 
the  author  that  there  is  often  no  other  test  of  their  distinction  than  the 
treatment  which  is  adapted  to  inflammation.  We  must  bleed ;  and 
if  the  patient  bear  it  well, — well ; — if  otherwise,  we  must  then  en- 
deavor to  repair  the  wrong.  This  after-knowledge,  this  dependence 
for  the  diagnosis  upon  the  effects  of  treatment,  may  help  the  under- 
standing ;  but  will  It  be  likely  to  help  the  patient,  or  to  improve  the 
science  t  And  how  is  the  treatment  improved  by  this  species  of  in- 
telligence t    The  greatest  zealot  would  abandon  the  diagnostic  test. 
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if  he  found  it  iniurions.    Bat»  aajn  Dr.  Hall,  l2io  patient  ''  may  ba 

greatly  relieved  by  the  loea  of  bl(x>d  ;"  "  the  temporaiy  relief  which 
20II0W8  general  bloodletting  may  be  ao  tiniforni  as  to  impose  on  the 
inexperienced.*'     Then  I  maintain  that  the  loss  is  uaefuL 

1024,  g.  In  the  foregoing  caaea,  aa  related  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  odien, 
where  there  had  been  bloodletting*  we  may  generally  recognize  the 
occurrence  of  cerebral  inflammation  independently  of  the  loaa  of  blood, 
and  often  of  its  pre-existence ;  and  I  aa  sincerely  believe  that  farther 
bloodletting  waa  the  proper  remedy  for  the  diaeaae.  In  tbe  caaea 
where  irritation,  and  excesaive  reaction,  are  said  to  have  beevi  coo- 
aequent  on  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  it  ia  not  leaa  apparent  that,  in 
most  instances,  inflammation  had  already  existed,  or  there  waa  a  atrai^ 
predisposition  to  it. 

1025.  There  are  few  practitioners  in  the  United  Statea  who  have 
aeen  more  of  bloodletting  than  myself;  and  I  am  therefore  quite  con- 
versant with  cases  of  the  foregoing  nature,  aa  I  have  met  with  them 
in  the  handa  of  others.  In  numerous  instancea  where  the  attending 
physician  had  imagined  "  excessive  reaction,  and  prostration  firom  ex- 
cesaive loss  of  blood,'*  I  could  discover  nothing  but  the  onward  inarch 
of  inflammation,  that  called  for  greater  abatractions  of  blood ;  and  that 
this  opinion  was  right  has  been  generally  confirmed  on  restuning  dbe 
depletive  treatment. 

101^6.  Finally,  as  I  have  aaid  in  the  '*  Commentariea,"  the  rules  for 
bloodletting  which  have  been  propounded  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  othera 
of  a  like  nature,  are  captivating  by  their  aimplicity.  Thia  waa  the 
aecret  of  the  popularity  of  Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine,  and  of  the 
long,  unmolested  sway  of  the  Humoral  Pathology.  A  later  and  more 
universal  example  is  seen  in  the  chemical  views  of  life  and  diaeaae. 

Many  have  imbibed  an  erroneous  impression  that  Dr.  Hall  ia  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  and,  aa  the  case  of  Dr.  Hall  ia  very 
extensively  applicable  to  physicians,  I  shall  state  the  nature  of  the 
misapprehension.  Dr.  Hall  advocates  bloodletting  only  in  certain  af- 
fections where  few  would  deny  the  propriety  of  the  remedy ;  and  in 
euch  cases  he  commends  its  liberal  use.  But,  what  he  has  so  far  aaid 
with  emphasia  has  the  efiect  of  discouraging  its  application  in  the  vast 
dasa  of  congestive  fevers,  and  depressing  inflammationa,  and  even  in 
many  of  the  cases  to  which,  on  general  principles,  he  admits  its  ap- 
plicability. 

But  it  ia  not  alone  by  his  exclusive  precepts  that  hia  purpose  is  at- 
tempted. On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  broadly  afiirms,  that  *'  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  more  injury  has  been  done  by  an  undue,  or 
by  an  inefficient,  use  of  the  lancet."  Such  is  the  bcJance  which  is 
often  struck  by  apparent  advocates  of  bloodletting ;  but,  I  am  still  apt 
to  think,  vrith  Botalli,  that  "  One  hundred  thousand  men  perish  from 
die  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  its  not  being  timely  employed,  where 
one  perishes  from  excessive  bleeding,  when  prescribed  by  a  physician.^' 

General  Conclusions  cu  to  Bloodletting. 

1027.  From  all  that  haa  been  now  said  on  the  subject  of  bloodlet- 
ting, I  arrive  at  the  following  general  conclusions : 

1.  That  loaa  of  blood  produces  its  direct  and  efficient  impression 
upon  the  vires  vita  of  the  capillary  blood-veaselsy  by  modifying  their 
action. 
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2.  That  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  relates  directly  to 
the  foregoing  impression. 

3.  That  the  most  salutary  effect  of  loss  of  blood  will,  therefore, 
consist  in  its  nearest  approximation  to  a  full  but  just  impression  upon 
the  vires  vita, 

4.  That,  to  produce  and  maintain  the  foreeoing  impression,  will  re- 
quire the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  in  every  case,  the 
measure  of  which  will  be  the  antecedent  and  resulting  symptoms. 

5.  That  bloodletting  may  add  to  the  force  of  disease  by  coming 
short  of  that  impression ;  or,  it  will  be  injurious  if  carried  to  excess, 
or  may  even  induce  new  inflammations. 

6.  That  the  local,  and  sometimes  the  f^eneral,  abstraction  of  blood 
may  be  remedial  when  inflammation  is  induced  by  excessive  blood- 
letting alone. 

7.  That  bloodletting  niay  be  a  remedy  for  other  diseases  than  in- 
flanmiation  and  fever. 

8.  That  loss  of  blood  is  equally  safe  at  all  periods  of  life,  is  most 
indispensable,  in  a  general  sense,  in  old  age,  though  not  ley  impor- 
tant m  many  diseases  of  infancy. 

9.  That,  when  employed  as  a  prophylactic,  on  passing  from  north- 
ern to  tropical  countries,  it  must  be  with  such  moderation  as  shall  not 
increase  irritability ;  and  then  only  in  the  plethoric  and  robust. 

10.  That  general  bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching,  operate  upon 
common  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  modified  in  each  mode  of 
abstracting  blood.  That  cupping  is  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween general  bloodletting  and  leeching. 

11.  That  general  bloodletting  is  a  far  more  important  remedy  than 
leeching;  and  that,  while  cases  constantly  arise  in  which  the  latter 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  former,  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  general  bloodletting  cannot  take  the  place  of  leeching.  That 
cupping  will  sometimes  answer  the  purposes  of  either,  and  may  be» 
though  rarely,  better. 

12.  That  the  brain  has  a  peculiar  allotment  in  the  effects  of  loss  of 
blood ;  and  that  inflammation  of  this  organ  will  generally  sustain  a 
ereater  loss  than  any  other.  That  there  are,  however,  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  brain,  as  in  some  cases  of  mania,  the  delirium  of  drunk- 
enness, and  especially  apoplexy^  in  which,  on  account  of  the  relation 
of  the  nervous  influence  to  the  organic  powers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  influence  is  determined  by  loss  of  blood,  its  abstraction 
may  be  either  inadmissible,  or  must  be  practiced  with  great  circum- 
spection. 

13.  That  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  occurring  at  adult  age,  should 
not  be  restrained,  unless  manifestly  proceeding  to  excess. 

"Tratfa,  like  a  single  poiDt,  eicapei  the  ligfat, 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right; 
But  what  resembles  tmth  is  soon  descried. 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  expanded  wide."— PoimiT. 
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Absobbbnts, 
consist  of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics ; 
one  for  formative,  the  other  for  de- 
structive purpoeesi  p.  129,  <f  273. 
See,  also,  Vuns,  Tibsubs,  and  Ab- 

SOBPTiON. 

Absobption, 

description  of  the  function,  &c.,  p. 
128-134,  ^  268-295. 

comparative  view  of  its  physical  philos- 
ophy with  that  of  digestion,  animal 
heat,  bloodletting,  humoralism,  in- 
flammation, dtc.,p.  99,  ^  192;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-292 ;  p.  197,  ^  362 ;  p. 
238,  ^  438  b-d;  p.  467,  ^  699  c;  p. 
482,  ^  744;  p.  484,  ^  748 ;  p.  518. 
^  823 ;  p.  550,  ^  863  e;  p. 690,  ^906 
a;  p.  691,^909,910. 

of  unnatural  agents,  depends  upon 
moibid  changes  in  irritability,  p. 
99,  ^  192 ;  p.  129-134,  ^  277-295 ; 
p.  519-521,  ^  826-827. 

operates  universally  through  the  lym- 
phatics, and  without  the  aid  of  any 
specific  stimulus,  p.  46,  ^  74  a,  but 
requires  a  specific  stimulus  in  the 
lacteals.  See  NuTBiTioif. 
AcoNiTB,  Atbopia,  Stbychnia,  Hvdbo- 

CYANIC   AOID,   CaBBONIO  AcID    Ga8, 

NiTBous    Oxidb    Gab^,*  Sulprubic 
Ethbb,  Tobacco,  &c. 

their  effects  upon  organic  life,  and 
mode  of  operation,  p.  66,  67,  ^  143, 
148-151 ;  p.  318-321,  ^  403  d-494; 
p.  415-418,  ^  648  <;-652  e;  p.  420, 
^  654  a;  p.  522-525,  ^  827  bS2de; 
p.  672-674,  ^  904  b. 
Adaptation,  Law  op, 

propounded  by  the  author  in  a  series 
of  propositions,  p.  45,  ^  73  a;  p.  46, 
^  74  a ;  p.  58,  59,  ^  129 ;  p.  61-63, 
^  186-137 ;  p.  65,  66,  H48 ;  p.  67, 
68,  ^  149-152 ;  p.  69,  ^  156  b,  and 
reference*  there  ;  p.  89,  ^  188  a ;  p. 
90,  ^  188i  ar<i  p.  93-95,  ^  188^  d; 
p.  98,  ^  191  0,  b;  p.  99,  ^  192;  p. 
101,  102,  ^  201-203  ;  p.  107,  ^  226 ; 
p.  110,  111,  ^  233-2331 ;  p.  330,  331, 
4  500  n,  0 ;  p.  350-361,  ^  524-529  ;  p. 
430-433, 4  675 ;  p.  531,  ^  837  cc-839  ; 
p.  535-539,  4  847-849 ;  p.  542,  ^  843 
c,  d;  p.  545,  4  859  b ;  p.  563,  ^  870 
aa;  p.  555,  ^  872  a;  p.  561,  562,  ^ 
888  AHf;  p.  565,  566,  ^  889  |^-ifc  ;  p. 
570,  4889n;  p.  580, 581,  4890i<;;  p. 
682-585,  4  890^^91  $;  p.  686-688, 


Adaptation,  Law  of^-continued, 

4  891  gA;  p.  592,  593,  ^  891}  k;  p. 
597,  4  892  c;  p.  601,  ^  892  g;  p. 
605,  4  892  mr^ ;  p.  607,  ^  892  r ;  p. 
613,  4  892i  b,  e ;  p.  624,  ^  892f  d; 
p.  629,  4  892f  s;  p.  632,  ^  892|  c; 
p.  633-642,  4  892|  ar4 ;  p.  644-660, 
\  893  Cr4;  p.  658-660,  ^  893  o-r ;  p. 
662-664,  4  895-899 ;  p.  669,  ^  902 
ft,  t ;  p.  670,  ^02  m ;  p.  679-683, 
4  905;  p.  684-688,  ^  905i  &,  e;  p. 
692-694,  4  914-923  &,*  p.  698-709, 
4  929-951. 

Adbesion.    See  Inplamm atzon. 

Adult  Aob, 
its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  380-^1,  4  579. 

Appiwity,  Vital.    See  Vital  Appinitt. 

Aob, 
its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  173-383,  4  574-684. 

ALXMBIfTABT  CaNAL, 

experiments  to  determine  the  Principle 
uponwhieh  its  Action  depends,  p.  316. 

Allotbopisk, 
applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  99,  4  191  d. 

Alobs.  SeeCATRABTics,  Thbbapbuticb, 
Vital  Habft,  and  Rbhedial  Ac- 
tion. 

Alvtnb  Dzsohabobb, 
in  their  relation  to  disease,  p.  462-466, 
4  694,  694i. 

Alkaloids  op  Cinchona, 
their  therapeutical  uses,  p.  693-607. 

Altbbatiybb, 
all  things  such,  moral  and  phy&ical, 
which  are  capable  of  changing  the 
existing  condition  of  the  vital  states, 
p.  642,  4  864  c;  p.  662-666,  ^  896^ 
901. 
in  large  doses  or  degrees  their  reme- 
dial or  morbific  effects  may  be  speedy 
and  profound ;  in  small  and  frequent- 
ly-repeated doses  or  degrees,  the 
same  effects  may  be  only  gradually 
established,  in  conformity  with  the 
fundamental  plan  of  organic  nature, 
p.  89,  90,  4  188-188^  b;  p.  107-110, 
4  226-232 ;  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p.  210,  ^ 
387 ;  p.  214-217,  4  393-399 ;  p.  222- 
227,  4  409  c-411 ;  p.  230-232,  $  421- 
424;  p.  250,  251,  ^  441  c;  p.  260- 
265,  4  445-447  b ;  p.  272,  273,  ^  447 
h;  p.  280,  ^U9d;  p.  283-287,  ^  452- 
458 ;  p.  290,  ^  462,  463 ;  p.  296,  ^ 
476  a;  p.  32^-332,  ^  498  /-500 ;  p. 
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335.^1,  ^  512-614;  P.  dMb,MS» 
4  916  <i,  No.  6 ;  p.  364-369,  ^  544^ 
564 ;  p.  423,  ^  659,  660 ;  p.  426,  f 
666  ;  p.  428,  ^  672  ;  p.  541,  ^  854  a, 
6;  p.  642,  ^  854  e-«;  p.  544,  ^  857  ; 
p.  545,  ^  859  ft;  p.  547,  ^  863  <i;  p. 
547-550,  ^  863  ft-^;  p.  552,  4  867; 
p.  554,  4  871 ;  p.  556,  557,  ^  873 ;  p. 
562,  ^  888  e;  p.  567>669,  4  889  2- 
mm ;  p.  577,  4  890  o ;  p.  579 ;  p. 
598-600,  ^  898  il ;  p.  66S-666,  ^  895- 
901 ;  p.  66^^70,  ^  902  e^m  ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905 ;  p.  703-711,  4  940-952  ; 
p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  736,  4  961  e-€  ; 
p.  732,  738,  4  973-974. 
Akxnobbhcsa.       See    EmiKifAooouKs, 

Utbrinb  AflBNTt,  and  Eboot. 
AwALoeixt, 

between  Animals  and  Plants.  See 
Plaitts. 

between  semen  and  all  other  rital 
agente,  p.  44-49,  ^  72-80;  p.  84,  ^ 
175  6;  p.  331,  ^600  0. 

between  the  neirous  power  and  all 
other  Tital  agents,  p.  107-1 1 1,  ^  826- 
2331 ;  p.  662, 663,  ^  896.  See,  also, 
Nbrvous  Powkb. 

between  Vital  Princii^e  and  Mind  and 
Instinct,  p.  84,  ^  175  ft ;  p.  88, 4  183, 
184;  p.  89,  4  186;  p.  98,  ^  191  c; 
p.  112-125,  4  234-246 ;  p.  370, 4  567, 
568. 

between  Vital  Properties,  p.  97-99,  ^ 
190-191 ;  p.  100,  4  197-200 ;  p.  102, 
4  203;  p.  104,4  215;  p.  105,^220; 
p.  107-110,  4  226-232;  p.  112,  4 
234  ft. 

remote,  bat  illustrative,  between  the 
Vital  Principle  and  the  ^  Imponder- 
ables," p.  92-95,  4  188^  d;  p.  112- 
122,  4  234-238. 

between  all  Physical  and  Moral  Causes, 
in  their  relation  to  Life,  p.  44-49,  4 
72-80;  p.  62-68,  4  136-152;  p.  84, 
4  157  ft,  c ;  p.  92-96,  4  188^  d  ;  p.  96, 
4  189  c  ;  p.  97,  4  190 ;  p.  104,  4  215 ; 
p.  107-111,  4  226-2331 ;  p.  113-122, 
4  234-240  ;  p.  250,  251,  4  441  c  ;  p. 
296,  4  476  e;  p.  323-332,  4  500 ;  p. 
866-368,  4  626  <2 ;  p.  363-370,  4  536- 
668 ;  p.  405-412,  4  638 ;  p.  643,  4 
867 ;  p.  677,  4  890  o;  p.  679,  580,  4 
890i  d;  p.  597,  4  892  c;  p.  631,  4 
892|;  p.  646-647,  4  893  c,  d;  p. 
662-666,  4895-901  ;  p.  669, 4  902  A ; 
p.  670,  4  903  m  ;  p.  679-683,  4  906 ; 
692-694,  4  914-923  ft;  p.  698-709, 
4  929-96 1 .  See,  also,  Rbmbdi al  Ac- 
Tioif  and  Vital  Agbntb. 
Analooibb,  False, 

productive  of  error,  p.  10,  4  ^^  a  ;  P- 
43,  4  67;  p.  84,  4  176  c;  p.  90^6, 
4  188  d ;  p.  132,  183,  4  289-292 ;  p. 
167-173,  4  3M;  P-  183,  4  8601  g; 


Analogies,  TUBe^-^eoHtmued. 

p.  238-246,  4  438  ft-440  e  ;  p.  518, 
619,  4  823,  834. 

AHALOOY, 

the  great  basis  of  science,  p.  12,  ^  5| 
/;  p.  183,4  360^^. 

AXALYSIB,  CkBIIICAL, 

its  limits,  p.  14,  4  6 ;  p.  16,  4  14  6  ;  p. 
16,415;  p.  18,  418  li;  p.  34.  ^42; 
p.  26,  4  44;  p.  27-29,4  68,54;  p. 
331,  333,  4  409  ft;  p.  338,  4  417  a. 
Anastomous, 

its  uses,  p.68, 494 ;  p.  64, 66, 4 109-1 17. 
Anatomy, 
uses  of,  p.  3,  4  2 ;  p.  60-731  4  83-163. 
the  basis  of  medicine,  p.  3,  4  2  c  ;  p. 

60-78,  4  83-163. 
teaches  nothing,  per  «e,  in  phyaioloapr, 
pathology,  or  therapeutics,  p.  3,  $^3 
e;  p.  60,  4  83  c;  p.  59,  60,  6  131. 
Anatomt,  Mobbid, 

its  uses,  &c.,  p.  456-468. 
Animalcula, 

their  nses,  p.  16,  4  1^  i> 
AmMALB,  Food  or, 
of  an  organic  nature,  p.  16,  4  17 ;  p. 

17-20,  4  18. 
can  not  be  indicated  by  chemical  analy- 
sis, p.  17-30,  4  18 ;  p.  819--322,  4 
400;   p.  336,   4  433.      See,    also. 
Plants. 
AmwAL  FvNcnoifs,  p.  380-863,  4  460- 
534. 
consist  of  Sentaiion,  Sympatky,  Vohat- 
tary  Motion^  and  the  mtnui  and  m- 
sHnctioey  p.  135,  4  260. 
Animal  Hbat, 
organic,  and  chemical,  philosophy  oi; 

p.  334-379,  4  483-448. 
chemical  basis  of,  p.  338,  4  438  Ind ; 

p.  276,  277,  4  447i/. 
organic  basis  of;  p.  271,  4  447/;  p. 
273,  4  447  &;  p.  663,  663,  4  896. 
See,  also.  Combustion. 
Animal  Kingdom, 
dependent  on  the  inorganic,  p.  16,  4  9  ; 
p.  16,  4  14  c;  p.  23,  4  36,  37;  p.  24, 
4  41,  42 ;  p.  26,  4  43 ;  p.  135-138,  4 
800-303^. 
dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
p.  15,  4  10,  18,  14;  p.  16,417;  p. 
135-139,  4  300-303^. 
its  peculiar  properties,  p.  88, 4 184 ;  p^ 
106,  4  823.     See,  also,  Sensibilitt, 
and  Nkbvoub  Powbb,  and  Sbnba- 
TioN  and  Sympathy,  and  Plants. 
Animal  Life, 
founded  upon  oiiganic  life,  p.  68,  4  88- 
103;  p.  54,  4  108,  110»  111 ;  p.  65, 
4  114-117;  p.  143-146,  4  323-336. 
See,  also,  Lipb,  and  Obqanic  Life. 
Animal  Maonbtibm, 
who  its  advocates  are,  p.  77,  4  167  /; 
187,  43601  kki  p.  534,  4844;  and 
:ti8H  and  Fobbion  Medical  Re- 
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VIEW,  Oc/.,  1846,  p.  476-487.  Also, 
t^.,  p.  428-458,  or  Medicine  Relaps- 
ing into  the  Dark  Ages. 

its  deceptive  nature,  p.  77,  ^  167  /, 
note. 

how  it  may  sometimes  operate,  p.  534, 
^844. 

hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  one  or  all, 
show  that  perception  is  awake,  and 
that  the  skin,  nerves,  &c.,  equally 
feel  when  cut,  pricked,  &c.,  or  when 
teeth  are  extracted ;  while  connected 
speech  evinces  the  full  operation  of 
the  will,  judgment,  reflection,  per- 
ception, memory,  the  understand- 
ing. That  is  a  test,  as  are,  also, 
the  established  laws  in  Physiology, 
p.  77,  note.  Consult,  likewise,  the 
physiological  law  as  pronounced  in 
the  harmonious  and  progressive  de- 
velopment of  all  the  senses  in  in- 
fancy, and  SoxNAHBULisM,  and  Rba- 

80  N. 

firmness  of  purpose  and  mental  ex- 
citement will  enable  most  people, 
especially  in  health,  to  endure  suf- 
fering without  complaint.  The  for- 
mer operates  through  the  will  alone, 
and  does  not  diminish  or  prevent 
suffering;  the  latter  by  subduing 
comnum  sensibility,  and  thus  remov- 
ing and  even  preventing  pain,  as 
seen  in  subsidence  of  toothache  at 
the  approach  of  the  dentist,  and  in 
the  subsequent  little  suffering  inci- 
dent to  the  operation  of  extraction, 
p.  77,  note ;  p.  124,  $  243 ;  p.  634,  ^ 
844;  p.  688,  589,  ^  891  m.  See, 
also,  Sensibility,  Sensatioit,  and 
the  Nervous  Powee. 

Animals  and  Plants, 
their  fimdamental  distinction,  p.  15,  ^ 
11  ;  p.  17-20,  $  18;  p.  135-139,  ^ 
303-303i.    See,  also.  Plants. 
their  Composition,  p.  15,  ^  12.    See 
Composition. 

Antimony,  Tartaeizbd.  See  Thera- 
peutics, Remedial  Action,  Vital 
Habit,  Sudorifics,  Smetics,  and 
Expectorants. 

Antisfasmodios,  p.  590-693. 

Appropriation,  or  Nutrition  and  Se- 
cretion, 
laws  of,  p.  217-227. 

Aroumentative  Discussion, 
some  common  ground  necessary  to,  p. 
401,  ^  632  b.    See,  also,  Organic 
Chemistry,  its  Recommendations. 

Arsenic,  p.  607-612.  See,  also,  Inflam- 
mation. 

Arteries, 
experiments  to  determine  the  PrineipU 
upon  wiuck  the  Auian  of  Ae  Heart  and 


Artenes — continued. 

Arteries  depends ^  p.  296-301.     See 
Heart  and  Arteries. 
txperiments  relatvDe  to  the  Arteries  in 
their  connection  with  the  Nervous  Sys' 
teniy  p.  806-310. 
Arterial  Tissue.     See  Tissues,  and 

Structure. 
Assimilation,  p.  134-207. 
Asafcetida.    See  Antispasmodics,  and 

Expectorants. 
Astringents,  p.  570-678. 
Atheism, 
author*s  refutation  of,  p.  16,  ^  14  c. 
See,  also.  Design. 
Atmosphere, 
primary   source   of  nourishment  to 

Idants,  p.  135-139,  ^  303-303^. 
proves  their  creation  before  animals, 
p.  135-138,  ^  803-303^  6,  e.    See, 
also.  Nitrogen,  Animal  Kingdom, 
Animals  and  Plants,  and  Composi- 
tion. 
Atmospheric  Air, 
necessary  to  all  organic  beings,  p.  81, 
^20. 
Attraction,  Capillary, 
as  applied  to  organic  beings.    See  Ab- 
sorption, and  Capillary  Action. 
Authors, 
their  opinions,  not  themselves,  the  8ub« 
jects  of  criticism,  p.  6,  ^  4  6 ;  p.  164, 
155,  ^  349  d ;  p.  515,  ^  819  b ;  p.  640, 
^861e. 
indicated  as  sonroes  of  authority,  ibid. 
their  fidlacious  statements  may  foim 
their  best  refutation,  and  yield  the 
greatest  light  to  truth,  p.  17-19,  ^  18 ; 
p.  38-40,  ^  64 /-A;  p.  84-86. 6  176c; 
p.  06,  ^  189  b;  p.  132,  183,  ^  289 ; 
p.  135-139,  «  303-303§  ;  p.  167-191, 
^  360,  361 ;  p.  199-202,  ^  364-376 ; 
p.  220-222,  ^  409  *;  p.  284.279, 
passim;  p.  483, 484,  ^  676  6 ;  p.  614, 
516,  ^  819. 
Erratum,  p.  166,  line  19  fitna  tq>,  for 
their  read  this. 


B. 


Balsams,  Expectorant, 

when  .useful.    See  Expectorants. 
Belladonna..    See  Narcotics,  and  Aco- 
nite. 
Bile, 

its  mode  of  production,  p.  181,  ^  860}  e. 
Blisters.    See  Counter-irritants,  aad 

Remedial  Action. 
Blood, 
Author's  theory  of  the  powen  by 

which  it  is  circulated,  p.  206-217. 
chemical  views  of,  p.  18,  ^  18. 
organic  elaborations  from,  each  one 
specific,  p.  18,  ^  18  li;  p.  24-34,  ^ 
40-62 ;  p.  192,  $  864 ;  p.  216,  ^  aaS ; 
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Blood-^cm^'iitt^il. 

p.  223,  4  409  e;  p.  886,  4  409  A,  t; 

p.  837,  4  411. 
homogeneoas,  p.  84,  ^  48,  ntu ;  p.  85, 

4  48. 
oompofled  of  oeventeen  elements,  p. 

84,  448;  p.  86,448;  p.  886,4  409. 
rapidity  of  its  chemicsl  changes,  p.  89, 

4  64  s. 
rapidity  of  its  organic  changes,  p.  383, 

4  437;  p.  636,  4  846 ;  p.  637,  4  847 

e;p.  710,711,4  968. 
deearbonizaHtm  of,  a  vital  fbnction,  p. 

|39,  880,  4  419,  480 ;  p.  874-878,  4 

447^. 
not  medicated  by  unaided  Nature,  p. 

681,  6  839. 
ehemicai  theory  ofitt  Ctrculatum^  p.  167, 

168,  169,  4  860,  Nos.  8,  7.  8,  9  ;  p. 

806,  809,  4  883  s,  6 ;  p.  389, 4  600  n. 
giobuUM  of,  the  *^aarriera  of  oxygen,"  p. 

866,  4  441/;  p.  866,  4  4ftM;  p. 

376-878,  4  447^  &,/. 
Blood,  Loss  or, 
ITS  Modus  OmAKDi,  and  Appuca- 

noN  TO  DisBAsi,  p.  690-777. 
reUuian  of  the  Nervoue  Power  to  ita 

Efecte,  p.  703-711. 
morbid  Irritation,  ond  Exeeenve  Reac- 
tion from,  p.  778-776. 

BLOODLBTTIIfG, 

according  to  tisanes  aflbcted,  p.  78, 78, 

4163. 
AuTHos's  theoiy  of  its  modue  operemdi, 
how  far  original,  pi  691,  4  906  g. 
Bloodlsttimo,  Gbnsbal,  p.  698-708. 

OBNSmAL  AND  PkaCTIOAL  ObsBBTA- 

Tiows  UPON,  p.  711-777, 

general  Extent  of,  p.  711-734. 

in  Congestive  Forms  of  Dieeaae,  p.  784- 
783. 

ill  the  Reeognixed  Forme  of  h^tammor 
tion,  p.  783-786. 

in  Simple  Continued  and  Simple  Inter' 
mittent  Fever,  p.  736-741. 

in  the  Cold  Stage  of  Feoer,  p.  739-741. 

in  Apoplexy,  p.  741-747. 

general  Experience,  and  Optmane  re- 
specting, dtc.,  p.  747-766. 

in  the  Diseases  of  Infancy,  p.  766-768. 

in  the  Diseases  of  Old  Age,  p.  768-770. 

misapplied.  Excessive,  dec,  p.  778-776. 

general  Conclusions  as  to  Loss  of  Blood, 
p.  776-777. 
Blood-Root.    See  Expbctobants,  and 

THBBAPBVTICt. 

Blood-tbssbls, 

their  essential  office,  p.  48,  4  68-71 ; 
p.  64,  4  109  b;  p.  306-817,  4  363- 
399 ;  p.  819,  4  407,  406 ;  p.  238-337, 
4  409  e-4U  ;  p.  389,  4  461^  a. 

their  supposed  chemical  relations,  p. 
48,  4  67;  p.  n8-161,  4  850};  p. 
886,4409;. 

the  wiite,  admit  the  red  globules  through 


Blood-Tessels— eoNiMMS^ 

moifoid  changes  of  initability,  p.  99, 
4  193. 

Blood-tbssbls,  capillabt.  See  Capil- 
LABiBs,  and  Hbabt  and  Abtbbss. 

Blub  Pill.  See  Cathabtxcs,  Altbba- 
TiTBt,  Thbbapbutics,  sod  Rbkbikal 
Action. 

Bbain, 
or  its  equiTslent,  the  GangSomie  Sys- 
tem, in  the  lower  animals.     &e 
Nbbtous    Powbb,   and   Cbbbbbo- 
Shnal  Ststbh. 
co-operates  with  the  Mind,  or  with  the 
Instinctire  Principle,  p.  123, 4  841  c 
and  spinal  cord,  not  necessary  to  fetal 
life,  as  seen  in  the  anenoephafaiB ; 
and  possibly  the  sympathetic,  thooch 
this  is  probably  indispensable  to  m 
function  of  the  sphincter  muscles, 
p.  138,  4  864;  p.  889,  4  46U  «. 

Bbohinb.     See  Iodinb,   and  Altbba- 

TIVBS. 

C. 

Calombl.  See  Cathabtxcs,  Thbbapbu- 
TICS,  Vital  Habit,  Rbmbdial  Ac- 
tion, and  Altbbatitbs. 

Calobic.    See  Calobipication. 
an  unerplained  phenomenon  of^   p. 
376-378,  4  447^/. 

Calobipication, 
its  philosophy  inrestiffated,  p.  834-879, 
4  433-448.    See  Hbat  op  Animals 
AND  Plants,  and  Combustion. 

Camphob.    See  Antispasmodics. 

Canthabidbs.   See  Countbb-ibbitamts. 

Capillabibs  and  Eztbbmb  Vbssbls, 
the  fonner  reservoirs  to  the  latter,  p. 

816,  4  398 ;  p.  488,  4  746  a. 
the  latter,  the  main  instruments  of  life 
and  disease,  p.  43,  4  ^7;  p.  54,  ^ 
109 ;  p.  316-317, 4  394-899  ;  p.  816, 
4  404;  p.  319,  4  407  b;  p.  286,  ^ 
410 ;  p.  337,  4  411 ;  p.  866,  4  4I>6  a; 
p. 389, 4461;  p.333, 4498c;  p. 479, 4 
74U;  p. 463,4746s;p. 466,4750s. 
See,  also,  Hbabt  and  Abtbbibs. 

Capulaby  Action, 
phymcal  views  of,  subversive  of  all 
principles  in  Physiology  and  Medi- 
cine, p.  316,  4  394 ;  p.  316,  4  896 ; 
p.  319,  4  407  &;  p.  336,  887,  4  410, 
411 ;  p.  463,  4  746  a ;  p.  466,  4  760  s. 
that  its  nature  is  strictly  vital  is  shown 
by  direct  experiment,  p.  137,  4  868 ; 
p.  184,  4  398  ;  p.  316,  317,  4  399  ;  p. 
389,  4  461i  a;  p.  396-310,  4  476- 
486  ;~is  shown  by  the  composition 
of  the  blood  and  sap,  p.  83,  4  34,  86; 
— ^is  shown  by  the  vanety  and  exact- 
ness of  secreted  products,  sod  oth- 
er phenomena,  p.  33,  4  37 ;  p.  84, 86^ 
441-46;  p.  40,  41,466;  p.  44»  4 
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Capfllaiy  Action—- «<m<tmi«i. 

72;  p.  823-287,  ^4(NM11 ;  p.  470,  ^ 
741  b ;  p.  663,  ^  896 ;— and  is  shown 
by  the  light  of  analog  a^  reflected 
from  all  sensible  motions  in  organic 
and  animal  life.  See  Capillakiss, 
Plants,  Ahalooiis,  Nsavout  Pow- 
Kx,  and  Stvpatht.  See,  also,  Ab- 
soKPTioN,  Blood-tisssls,  Powkks 

WHICH  ClKOULATX  THX  BlOOD,  Snd 
ExPBRimifTS     TO     DSTBBMIinB     THS 

Laws  op  thx  Vital  Fuwctions,  and 

Rbmxdial  Action. 
Capillabt  Attraction.    See  Capillary 

Action,  dec. 
Carbon, 
its  elimination  from  the  blood,  a  vital 

function,  p.  236,  837,  ^  437.    See, 

also,  Mvcovs  TissuR. 
theoiy  of  its  combustion  in  the  animal 

organism,  as  it  respects  the  genera- 
tion of  heat,  p.  835,  ^  484»  436;  p. 

838-848,  ^  438-440;  p.  876-808,  ^ 

447  c-447i. 
theoiy  of  its  combusticm  in  producing 

the  circulation  of  the  blood,  p.  157, 

158,  159,  ^  350,  Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9 ;  p. 

208,  209,  ^  383 ;  p.  329,  ^  500  n. 
theory  of  its  combustion  in  producing 

inflammation,  p.  160,  ^  350,  No,  10 ; 

p.  176,  177,  ^  350}  a,  350§  e;  p.  252, 

^441,  c. 
Carbonic  Acid, 
a  food  of  plants,  p.  136-139,  ^  303  a^ 


agency  of  light  in  its  decomposition, 
p.  93,  M88i  <2;  p.  163-167,  i  350, 
Nos.  64-77. 

its  connection  with  respiration,  p.  229, 
4  418,  419;  p.  274-278,  ^  447i 

its  supposed  connection  with  animal 
heat    See  Caloripication, 
Castor  Oil.    See  Cathartics,  and  The- 

rapbutics. 
Catalysis, 

applied  to  organic  processes,  p.  43,  ^ 
67 ;  p.  178-181,  ^  d50|  i^^50i  e;  p. 
226,^409;. 

conflict  between,  and  the  momng  moU- 
eide,  or  the  riral  doctrines  of  the 
Laboratoiy,  p.  226,  f  409  ;.    See, 
also,  Protrin. 
Catschu.    See  Astrinobntb. 
Cathartics,  p.  563-570. 

physiology  of  their  operation  and  in- 
fluences, p.  330,  ^  514/;  p.  547-550, 
4  863  <i;  p.  563-570,  ^  889.  See, 
also,  Rbmrdl^l  Action. 

most  appropriate  time  for  their  admin- 
istration, p.  554,  ^  871 ;  p.  570,  ^ 
889  n;  but  the  same  rule  does  not 
apply  equally  to  emetics,  p.  649, 550, 
^863<i. 
Causbs, 

their  knowledge  inqwrtant,  p.  4,  4  8, 


OmaeS'-ccntimuA, 

4;  p.  80,  (i  169  i;  p.  120,  ^  235, 

236;  p.  434, 486,  ^679,680. 
to  be  sought  through  their  phenomena, 

p.  10,  11,  4  5i  ;  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  112 

-121,  ^  234  e-2d7 ;  p.  182,  ^  3501  g ; 

p.  434,  4  679 ;  p.  456,  457,  ^  699. 
undervalued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p. 

5,MJ. 
Causes,  Proumatb  or  Pathological,  p. 

497.484. 
Cavsxs,  Rbmotb,  op  Bibxasb,  p.  414-487. 
Causxs,  Final, 
hare  led  to  important  discoveries,  in 

medicine  and  astronomy.    See  Db- 

SION. 

Cells, 
characteristic  of  organic  structure,  p. 

51,  4  84. 
supposed  nucleus  of;  in  ovum,  p.  48,  f 

67 ;  p.  60,  ^  131. 
Cbbebro-Spinal  System, 
its  LtoM  of  Action,  p.  892-295. 
general  Fact*  and  Law*  reUuive  to,  and 

to  the  Gangliome,  p.  335-341. 
pervades  all  parts,  p.  54,  ^  111-113. 
important  to  complex  organization,  p. 

54,4111-118;  p.  68,  f  129. 
designed  especially  for  Animal  life,  p. 

65,  i  112.    See  Nervous  Power, 

and  Sympathy. 
Chemical  Physiologists, 
school  of,  p.  6,  4  44  a,  c;  p.  174-191, 

4  350f^l. 
Chemical  Compounds, 
their  simplicity,  p.  28,  ^  38 ;  p.  26,  ^ 

46;  p.  26,  Hd,  50. 
Chbmical  and  Physical  Views  op  Lipb, 
their  moral  and  religious  tendencies. 

See  Lipb,  God  and  Nature,  and 

Vital  Propertibs  in  the  Elements 

OP  Matter. 
Chemistry, 
its  proper  vocation,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  27, 

4  53;  p.  26,  4  48  ;  p.  207,  ^  876|  b. 
its  home  the  Laboratoiy,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 

203,  ^376i;  p.  227,  «  447^/. 
contradistinguished  from  Medical  Phi- 
losophy, p.  8,  4  5 ;  p.  14,  4  6 ;  p.  19, 

4  18  e;  p.  21-36,  ^  20-62;  p.  149- 

207,  4  337-376} ;  p.  234-279,  i  438- 

448. 
usurps  medical  philosophy,  p.  8,  ^  5 ; 

p.  13,  4  5^  ^ ;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376^. 
a  probUm  for  its  solution,  p.  281,  ^  450 

e;  p.  330,  4  600  ». 
why  it  fluctuates,  p.  14,  4  6. 
its  limits,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  16, 

^Ubi  p.  16,  M5;  p.  18,  H8;  p. 

24,  M2;  p.  26,  *44;p,  27-29,  ^ 

53,  54;  p.  161,  ^  350,  No.  59;  p. 

202,  203,  4  376| ;  p.  229,  4  438  <{. 
THE  Author's  opinion  of  its  value,  p. 

133,  ^202;  p.  207,  ^  376|  6. 
as  applied  to  Medicine  Ulustrates  ford- 
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ChemiBtry — eoniinued, 

Uy  tlie  uniTenal  maxim,  ne  nUer 
uUra  erepdam,  p.  174-178,  ^  350^ 
850|. 

CHEMI8TKY,  MsDICAL, 

now  and  sixty  yean  ago,  p.  8,  ^  6. 

eiTora  of,  why  soocessful,  p.  10, 11,  ^ 
b\  <: ;  p.  849  if ;  p.  SOS,  ^  876^ ;  p. 
284,  235,  4  433. 

admits,  to  the  full  extent,  the  princi- 
ples of  solidism  and  vitalism,  p.  6,  ^ 
4i  h,  d;  p.  19,  M8  « ;  p.  22,  ^  29 ; 
p.  26,  M9 ;  p-  30-33,  ^  69,  00 ;  p. 
87,  ^  64  a ;  p.  157-173,  ^  860,  Nos. 
47-96  ;  p.  189,  ^  860|  n.  See,  also, 
OsoAific  Chemistst,  and  Lirs  m  it$ 
connection  witk  physical  views. 
Chxi(i«tbt,    Osoanic.      See    Oxoanic 

Chxmistbt. 
Childhood, 

its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  375-376,  4  677. 
CicuTA.    See  Narcotics,  Thxbapxutics, 

and  Vital  Habit. 
CiHCHoifA,  AND  rrs  Alkaloids,  p.  596- 

607,  (i  892. 
Cxeculation  of  the  Blood, 

OMtKor's  theoiy  of,  p.  207-217,  (  377- 
399. 

ektmiad  theory  of,  p.  157-163,  f  360, 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  19 ;  p.  175, 
4  350^ ;  p.  208,  209,  ^  383  a,  & ;  p. 
274,  ^  447i  a;  p.  329,  ^  600  ». 

mechanical  theory  of,  p.  208,  ^  383  a; 
p.  210,  ^387;  p.  212,  ^  391. 

ammaleular  theoiy  of,  p.  208,  ^  383  a. 
See,  also.  Capillabibs,  and  Cafil- 
LABY  Action. 

ClBCVLATIOIff,  CaPILLABT, 

€htmicai  theory  ofy  p.  167,  158,  ^  360, 
Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9 ;  p.  208, 209,  ^  383 ;  p. 
274,  ^447^ a, No. 3;  p.329,^500n. 

physical  views  of,  p.  09,  ^  193 ;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-292. 

physiological  experiments  relative  to. 
See  Hbabt,  Abtseibs,  and  Plants. 
Cixcvlation,  Pobtal, 

Q»a)wr*»  theoiy  of,  p.  207,  ^  879;  p. 
211,  ^390  a;  p.  214,  ^  392  e. 
Ozbculation,  Venous, 

author*s  theory  of,  p.  209-212,  ^  384- 
393  s;  p.  214,  ^  392  <i. 

and  its  bearing  upon  the  pathology  of 
venous  congestion.   See  Venous  Con- 
oEsTioN,  p.  500-518,  and  Venous 
Tissue,  and  Veins. 
Climate, 

its  physiological  influences,  p.  894-396, 
^  615-621. 
Colleges,  Medical.  See  Medical  Edu- 
cation, and  note  there,  Gbaduatbs, 
Medical,  and  Defense  of  the  Med- 
ical Profession  of  the  United 
States. 


Coloctnth.    See    Oamasvics,  I^ba- 

PEfmos,  and  Rkmsdiai.  Actiom: 
Combustion, 

in  Organic  Chemistry,  the  canae  of 
Animal  Heat,  p.  16S,  ^  350,  No.  17}; 
p.  178,^360!/;  p.  238,  ^438 ^^,  p. 
231^247,  ^  440,  Nos.  1,  S,  3,  4,  5, 6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  13,  14,  15, 16, 17, 
19;  p.  276-278,  ^  447^/. 

the  cause  of  the  Vital  Force  or  Vitali- 
ty, p.  154,  ^  349  c  ;  p.  167-170,  ^ 
860,  No0.  3,  4,  6,  8,  15,  18,  18^,  19, 
31,  32,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40 ;  p.  177, 
178,  4  350)  /;  p.  254,  ^  441  e;  p 
274,  4  447^  a. 

the  cause  of  all  Organic  Motiona  asd 
Resuhs,  p.  158^170,  ^  350,  Nos.  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  19,  31,  3S,  36,  37, 
38,  39;  p.  175,  ^  350^  A--m;  p.  177, 
178,  ^  850|  d^f;  p.  208,  ^  S83;  p. 
254,  ^  440,  No.  10 ;  p.  254,  ^Ule. 

the  cause  of  Vohmtaiy  Motion,  p.  155. 
4349«;  p.  820,  ^  5O0  It. 

the  cause  of  the  Ciieiilatiofi  of  the 
Blood,  p.  157-163,  ^  850,  No*.  3,  4, 
5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  19 ;  p.  175,  ^  350  k4; 
p.  208,  209,  4  883  «,  6  ;  p.  iS74,  ^ 
447is;  p.  329,  ^  500  «. 

the  cause  of  Ferer  and  InflamiBatioo,  p. 
160,  ^350,  No.  10;  p.  175,  ^9SO^hri; 
p.  177, 178,  ^3501 «,/;  p.  252,  ^441  c. 

the  cause  of  Thought  aad  Pasaions, 
p.  155,  ^  349  c. 

the  cauae  of  Sleep,  p.  829,  ^  500  «. 

the  cause  of  Respiration,  p.  162, 163,^ 
4  350,  Nob.  18,  18^,  19,  6cc. ;  p.  248, 
252,^441^,0. 

the  cause  of  Mortification,  p.  175,  ^ 
350im. 

and  the  cause  of  Death,  p.  173,  ^  350, 
No.  46 ;  p.  243,  ^  440  <%,  No.  12. 
Composition  of  Oboanic  Bsinos,  p.  23- 
49,  ^  32^2. 

contrasted  with  that  of  mineral  com- 
pounds, p.  20-27,  ^  19-51. 

its  requisites,  p.  15,  ^  14. 

elementary  and  proximate,  p  23,  ^  83 

of  animals,  nearly  the  same  in  all,  p- 
20,^  18  e;  p.  25,  ^  45. 

affected  by  disease,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p.  97, 
^  182  «. 

mostly  the  same  in  animals  and  plants, 
p.  23,  ^  34-36. 

consists  of  about  seventeen  elements, 
p.  23,  ^  34-36. 

consists  mostly  of  fonr  elements  ran- 
ously  combined,  p.  23,  ^  37 ;  p.  H 
HI ;  P-  27,  ^  52;  p.  222-225,  ^409. 
Compounds,  Mineral, 

few  only,  p.  25,  ^  46. 

cause  of  their  differences,  p.  27, 4  5i% 
63  b, 

fonned  by  the  union  of  two  eleraents, 
or  by  the  union  of  binaxy  compounds 
with  another  element,  p.  28,  ^  88. 89. 
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Compounds,  Mineral — eontintud, 
their  stractore,  p.  20,  ^  19. 
their  increase,  p.  9I>  ^  20. 
how  distinguished  from  organic  beings, 
p.  16,  ^  7-14 ;  p.  20-22,  ^  19-30. 

COMPOONDS,  OKOAinC, 

their  Tariety  contrasted  with  mineral, 

p.  24,  25,  ^  41,  46. 
different  in  every  part,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p. 

27,  ^  53  6  ;  p.  222-225,  ^  409. 
always  the  same  in  health  in  any  gir- 
en  part,  p.  25,  ^  44  ;  p.  27,  ^  53  6 ; 
p.  222-225,  ^  409  ;  p.  227,  Hll. 
always  modified  in  one  exact  way  in 
any  given  state  of  disease,  p.  222, 
223,  ^  409  ;  p.  537,  ^  847  <;,•  p.  538, 
^  847/,  g.    See,  also,  Oboamio  Com- 
pounds. 
CoNiuM.    See  Narcotics,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 
Congestion,  Venous,  p.  600-613,  f  780- < 
818. 
author*^  theory  and  inrestigation  of, 
p.  600-513,  f  786-818.    See,  also. 
Venous  Tissue. 
Constipation,  Habitual, 
how  best  overcome,  p.  567-669,  f  889  b 

-889  mm. 
or  other  attendant  of  indigestion  often 
gives  rise  to  chorea,  epilepsy,  dec, 
the  philosophy  explained,  p.  323-332, 
f  500  ;  p.  356-358,  ^  626  d. 
Constitution,  p.  383-385  ;  p.  271-273. 
Contagion, 
limited  by  physiological  laws,  p.  418- 
420,  f  652  c-65d. 
Conteactilitt.    See  MosiLrrr. 
CoPAiTA.    See  Genito-Urinaet  Agents. 
Copper,  Sulphate   op.     See  Exetics, 
Astringents,   Therapeutios,    and 
Remedial  Action. 
Counter-Irritantb,  p.  642-660,  ^  893 ; 
p.  679l^1,  ^  905. 
supply  an  iUustration  of  remedial  ac- 
tion, p.  646-651,  ^  893  e-t ;  p.  679- 
661,  ^  905. 
Creator, 
an  argument  by  the  author  in  proof  of, 
p.  16,  ^Uc;  p.  81,  4  170  a.     See, 
also.  Design. 
contradistinguished  from  Nature,  p.  16, 
^  14  c  ;  p.  25,  ^  43  ;  p.  46,  4  74  s  ; 
p.  81,  ^  170  a ;  p.  83,  4  172 ;  p.  86, 
^  175  d ';  p.  124^  ^  241  ;  p.  183-189, 
(^350;t-^;  p.  227,  ^411. 
faith  in  a,  necessary  to  philoeophieal 
views  of  hfe,  p.  317,  ^  493  a.    See 
Design,  and  Lipb,  moral  and  relig- 
ious tejideneiea  of  the  Chemical  md 
Phyeieal  Viewtof. 
Cboton  Oil.     See  Cathartics,  and  Re- 
medial Action. 
GuBEBs.    See  Genito-Urinart  Agents. 
Cupping, 
its  characteristic  effects  and  nses,  p. 
702-703.  D  D 


Death,  p.  401-404. 
an  extinction  of  the  Vital  Principle, 
p.  30,  ^  58 ;  p.  31,  ^  69 ;   p.  83,  ^ 
174 ;  p.  96,  ^  189  c. 

"DEBiLmr," 
often  fatally  mistaken  for  the  failure 
of  the  will  to  act  upon  the  volunta- 
ry muscles,  p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p.  313, 
4  487^^.  A;  p.  870-372,  9  569  ;  p. 
724-728,  ^  961-964. 

Decarbonization  of  Blood, 
a  vital  function,  p.  229, 230,  ^  419, 420 ; 
p.  274-278,  «  4471. 

Decomposition,  Vital, 
balances  nutrition,  p.  34,  f  62  & ;  p.  63, 
4  104  ;  p.  129,  ^  273  ;  p.  217,  ^  401. 
governed  by  peculiar  and  established 
laws,  p.  34,  ^  62  h.    See,  also,  Af- 
PROPRIATION,  and  Inflammation. 
shows  a  radical  difierence  between  or- 
ffanic  and  inorganic  beings,  and  the 
laws  of  each,  p.  34,  ^  62  6 ;  p.  217, 
^  401 .   See,  also.  Putrefaction,  and 
Absorption. 

"  Defense  of  the  Medical  Profession 
OF  THE  United  States,'*  p.  460-463, 
^  709,  and  note.  See,  also.  Medical 
Education,  and  note  there. 

Design, 
vkysidogieal  proof  of,  p-  6,  ^  4|  & ;  p. 
15,  ^  14  6;  p.  24,  f  40;  p.  25,  4  48, 
46  ;  p.  30,  ^  67  ;  p.  34-36,  ^2  ;  p. 
37,^64;  p.  44,  ^72;  p.  46,  ^74; 
p.  51,  ^  88  <;  ,*  p.  53,  ^  96 ;  p.  55,  ^ 
117 ;  p.  66,  57,  ^  121-.125 ;  p.  58,  ^ 
129  (f;  p.  58,  ^  130;  p.  61,  ^  133  c; 
p.  62,  4  136  ;  p.  63,  ^  137 ;  p.  65,  ^ 
143  c ;  p.  67-69,  ^  149^166  ;  p.  81, 
^  169/;  p.  85,  ^  175  c;  p.  87,  ^  180 ; 
p.  88,  ^  186 ;  p.  93,  ^  188i  ;  p.  97, 
^  190 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  p.  99,  ^  192 ; 
p.  100,  ^  199 ;  p.  102,  ^  201  e ;  p. 
108,  ^ 228a;  p.  110,  llli  ^232-2831; 
p.  122,  f  239,  240  ;  p.  126,^!»46;  p. 
130,  ^  180 ;  p.  129,  ^  273 ;  p.  135, 136, 
^  298,  303  a ;  p.  137, 138,  ^  303i  6,  c ; 
p.  141,  ^  307 ;  p.  143-246,  ^  822-826 ; 
p.  148,  149,  ^  336 ;  p.  191,  192,  ^  363, 
354  ;  p.  209,  ^  985  ;  p.  210,  ^  387 ; 
p.  212,  ♦  391 ;  p.  216,  ^  398  ;  p.  224> 
«  409/;  p.  227,  ^  411  ;  p.  23^-282, 
^  422-425  ;  p.  234,  4  433  ;  p.  249,  ^ 
441  e ;  p.  251,  «  441  c  ;  p.  263,  ^ 
44W;  p.  280,  ^  449  il ;  p.  281,  ^ 
450«;  p.284,^465«;  p.  287, ^458; 
p.  290.  ^464;  p.  312,  ^  487 g^;  p. 
323-332,  ^  600  ;  p.  335,  ^  612  a ;  p. 
376,  ^  578  b ;  p.  379,  (^  67Bd;  p. 
391,  ^  603  ;  p.  402,  H33  ;  p.  406- 
412,  ^  638  ;  p.  435,  f  680  ;  p.  472- 
474,  ^  732-733/;  p.  519,  ^  826  a; 
p.  536-639,  ^  847.  In  all  the  fim. 
going  physiological  evideBoee  of  I>e- 
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Deaiga-'CorUimud, 

tifpi,  the  proof  will  be  greatly  multi- 
plied by  associating  the  processes 
with  the  anatomical  structure,  in 
the  several  instances  respectively. 
But  the  laws,  processes,  and  results 
are  by  far  the  most  important. 

DxvsLOPMKifT  or  Organs,  p.  37-47,  ^  64 
-74 ;  p.  68,  69,  «  153-160 ;  p.  873- 
380,  ^  674-678. 

Dl«T, 

importance  of  a  careful  regulation  of, 
in  disease,  p.  61, 63, 67,  ^  133, 137,  d, 
e,  151 ;  p.  543,  ^ 856  ;  p.  600,  ^892  e. 
See,  also.  Vis  Medic ATBix  NATCRiC. 
DiassTioif,  I^HTsioLOOT  OP,  p.  147-207, 
4  332-^761.  Also,  p.  16,  16,  ^  10, 
18,  14,  16,  17,  18  a;  p.  134-147,  ^ 
296-331. 

chemical  theory  ofy  p.  167-170,  ^  850, 
Nos.  29-^ ;  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364K 

carries  forward,  not  backward,  organ- 
ic compounds,  p.  16,  ^  13, 14;  p.  16, 
^  lfr-18 ;  p.  24,  4  42 ;  p.  30,  ^  59  ; 
p.  33,  ^  60 ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ;  p.  143, 
^  822  ;  p.  196,  ^  360,  361  ;  p.  201, 
4  374,  375. 

BiSTBIBUTIOIf, 

description  and  philosophy  of,  p.  207- 
217,  4  377-399. 

DiSSASS, 

its  philosophy  sought  in  the  orum,  p. 

47-49,  ^  75-80. 
hereditary,  philosophy  of,  p.  47-49,  ^ 

75-80  ;  p.  424,  ^  661. 
coincident  in  animal  and  organic  life, 

p.  55,  ^  117;  p.  98,  ^  191  a. 
influenced  by  relation  of  organs,  p.  59, 

«129^. 

influenced  by  vital  constitution  of  tis- 
sues, p.  61,  ^  134  ;  p.  64,  ^  138,  141, 
142  ;  p.  67,  ^  149-151  ;  p.  69,  ^  158- 
162.  See,  also,  Venous  Tissue, 
and  Sympathies  of  Tissues  and 
Organs. 

apt  to  continue  in  an  invaded  tissue, 
p.  64,^^  141  I.    See,  also,  Intlam- 

MATION. 

disturbs  the  entire  organ,  p.  64,  ^ 
141  ^ 

tpuiJU^  extends  from  one  to  other  tis- 
sues, p.  64,  ^  141  6. 

invades  different  parts  of  a  tissue,  p. 
65,  ^  142,  143. 

its  cure  due  to  the  mutability  of  the 
vital  properties,  p.  8,  ^  2  &•  p.  61,  f 
183  «,•  p.  87,  (i  177-179;  p.  119,  ^ 
234 i;  p.  122,  ^  239;  p.  478,  ^  740 
h.    See,  also,  Therapeutics. 

philosophy  of  its  cure,  p.  67,  68,  f  150 
-152 ;  p.  662-465,  ^  895-901. 

philosophy  of  its  cure,  in  Or  game  Chem- 
istry, p.  176-178,  4  3501  a. 

force  of,  according  to  tissues  affected, 
p.  72,  4  163. 


Disease— am/imtei. 

illustrates  physiological  states,  p.  73, 
^163;  p. 265,  4  4476;  p.  476.  §735 
b.  See,  also.  Age,  Vbnocs  Tissue, 
and  Venous  Congestion. 

depends  upon  the  mutability  of  the  vi- 
tal properties,  p.  3,  ^  2  & ;  p.  11,  ^ 
6|  e ;  p  47^9,  §  74-80  ;  p.  61,  §  133 
c;  p.  87,  4  177-182  ;  p.  dS,  §  191  ; 
p.  121,  4  237,  238  ;  p.  352,  ^  5%id; 
p.  614,  4  819  a.  No.  5.  See,  alao, 
Pathology. 

consists,  essentially,  in  changes  of  the 
organic  properties,  p.  3,  §  2  6 ;  p. 
98,  ^  191  b.    See,  also,  Patholoot. 

analysis  of,  in  plants  and  animals,  p. 
98,  ^  191  a. 

establishes  special  susceptibilities,  p. 

3,^26;  p.  63,^37^;  p.  65.4143; 

p.  67,  4   149-152 ;  p.  98,  4   191    h. 

^      See,  also,  Pathology,  and  Thk&a- 

PEUTirS. 

its  eflects  conform  to  the  causes,  p. 
105,  4  220  e.  See,  alao.  Remote 
Causes  op. 

never  occasions  piftresoency,  p.  105,  § 
221.  See,  also,  Humorausm,  and 
Digestion. 

epidemic,  according  to  the  nature  of 
species,  both  of  animals  and  plants, 
p.  98,  ^  191  a. 

aflects  the  vital  relations  of  all  agents, 
p.  8,  4  2  b.  See,  also,  establishes 
special  susceptibilities,  as  above. 

mode  of  investigating,  p.  73,  ^  163  ;  p. 
437-442,  ^  685,  686  ;  p.  561,  ^  888  a. 

illustrative  example  of,  in  therapeu- 
tics, p.  430-433,  ^  675-676  a. 

predisposition  to,  AiUkor^s  philosophy 

of,  p.  87,  ^  181  ;  p.  368,  ^  559 ;  p. 

421,  422,  4  657  a,  ^ ;  p.  426,  ^  666  ; 

p.  429,  430,  ^  674  d. 

Disease,  Remote  Causes  of,  p.  414-427, 

^644-666. 
Disease,  Peoximatb   or   Patholooical 

Cause  op,  p.  427-434,  ^  667^76. 
Discoveries, 

recognition  of  their  priority  useful  as 
well  as  just,  p.  93,  ^  188^  d ;  p.  290, 
4  462-464;  p.  295,  ^  476  a,  b;  p. 
808-310,  ^  484,  485 ;  p.  319-321,  ^ 
494 ;  p.  341,  ^  5l4i  b ;  p.  559,  560, 
^  883  6;  p.  595,  ^  892  a;  p.  614,  j 
892^  d ;  p.  620-622,  ^  892]  a,  b, 

DlSMEMBERllENT, 

law  of,  p.  54,  ^  108,  109  ;  p.  56,  *  122, 
123. 
Diuretics, 
their  uses,  and  illustrations  of  reme- 
dial action,  p.  630-633,  ^  892|. 
Doctrines,  Rival, 
should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
»-8,  M^.  6  i  p.  19,  M8  e;  P   157- 
173,  ^  850  ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  350|  »; 
p.  191,  ^  351;  p.  219,  ^  407  a;  p. 
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Doctrines,  Rival — eontimud, 

238,  ^  438  ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  277, 
278,  <i  U7if;  p.  514,  ^  819  a,  Nob. 
1-7. 

Doses  op  Medicink,  &c., 
the  importance  of  accuracy  in,  p.  64S> 
645,  4  867-^60  ;  p.  568,  569,  ^  888 
m,  mm ;  p.  590,  ^  891  ;  p.  598-604, 
<i  892  dr4. 

Ducts,  Living, 
have  no  analogy  in  office  with  inert 

tubes,  p.  99,  ^  192. 
their  functions  identified  with  the 
capillary  attraction  of  glass  tubes, 
sponges,  and  lamp-wicks,  p.  99,  i 
192 ;  p.  132,  133,  ^  289-292.  See, 
also.  Capillary  Attraction,  Capil- 
LART  Circulation,  Absorption,  and 
Appropriation. 


E. 

Education,  Medical, 

in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  its 
disproportion.     See  Medical  Edu- 
cation. 
Eppects, 

causes  of,  important  to  know,  p.  4,  ^ 
3-4 ;  p.  80,  ^  169  d. 

the  foundation  of  philosophy,  p.  10,  f 
5i  ;  p.  112-122,  §  234-240. 

evince  their  causes,  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p. 
1 12-121,  ^  234-237.  See,  also,  De- 
sign. 

the  sources  of  knowledge,  p.  2, 3,  ^  2 ; 
p.  50,  61,  ^  83  e. 

the  language  of  disease  and  of  all  ex- 
istences and  causes,  p.  112-121,  f 
234-237.  See,  also.  Remote  Causes 
OP  Disease. 
Elaterium,  p.  655,  656,  ^  893  n,  and 
Cathartics,  and  Remedial  Action. 
Elements  op  Organic  Beings,  p.  23, 
^  34-87  ;  p.  33-36,  ^  61,  62. 

how  combined,  p.  23,  ^  38,  39.    See, 
also,  Nitrogen,  and  Vital  Proper- 
ties in  the  Elements  of  Matter. 
Elements     op    Dead    (5rganio    Com- 
pounds, 

how  maintained  in  union,  p.  30,  31,  ^ 
59.     See,  also,  Nitrogen. 
Elements  op  Mineral  Compounds, 

how  united,  p.  23,  ^  38  ;  p.  26,  ^  48, 
49. 
Electricity.    See  Galvanism. 
Emetics, 

physiology  of  their  operation,  and  their 
efiecto,  p.  325,  326,  ^  500  €,  ee;  p. 
336,  337,  ^  514  b,  c ;  p.  547-550,  ^ 
863  d ;  p.  667-669,  ^  902  e^g.  See, 
also,  SuDORiPics,  and  Nervous 
Power. 

contrary  to  the  general  fact,  p.  63, 

187  df  the  stomach  may  be  rei 


"Bmetics-^onHnued. 

by  certain  forms  of  disease  more  or 
less  insusceptible  to  their  action, 
as  sometimes  seen  in  croup,  where, 
too,  there  is  a  special  modification  of 
inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  larynx ;  and  particular- 
ly by  narcotics,  p.  61,  ^  134 ;  p.  64, 
M40 ;  p.  374,  ^  576  d;  p.  554,  ^ 
871,  dtc. 

when  given  in  small  and  repeated 
doses  in  whooping-cough,  so  that  an 
emetic  efiTect  is  determined  by  the 
coug:h,  the  paroxysm  is  broken  ac- 
cording to  the  physiological  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power  as  stated 
at  p.  337,  ^  514  c.  Also,  p.  323-^33, 
4  500  ;  p.  548,  549,  ^  863  d;  p.  670, 
4  902  m. 

the  examples  reach  for  into  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power.  See  Remedial  Action,  and 
Antispasmodics. 

when  employed  in  fever,  often  most 
useful  to  administer  calomel,  with 
or  without  jalap,  two  or  three  hours 
before,  p.  564,  ^  871,  &c. 
Emotions.    See  Mental  Emotions. 
Emollient  Poultices.     See  Poultices. 
Emmenagooues,  p.  628-629.    See,  also, 
Genito-Urinary    Agents,    Ergot, 
and  Amenorrhcea. 
Endosmose  and  Exdosmose,  p.   176,  ^ 
350i  n;  p.  219,  ^  407  i,  408  ;  p.  320, 
^  494  <U;  p.  521^26,  ^  827.     See, 
also,  Gases. 
Epsom  Salts.     See  Cathartics,  Thera- 
peutics, and  Remedial  Action. 
Ergot, 

discovery  of  its  uses,  its  importance  to 
mankind,  du;.,  p.  620-628,  ^  892). 
Errhines, 

their  operation,  p.  340,  341,  ^  514  /,  m. 
Error, 

should  be  contrasted  with  truth,  p.  2, 
H  &  ;  P-  ft-B,  M^>  6  ;  P-  19,  ^  18  e; 
p.  157-173,  ^  350 ;  p.  189,  190,  4 
350)  n;  p.  191,  ^  351  ;  p.  219,  ^  407 
a;  p.  238,  ^  438  ;  p.  246,  ^  440  f; 
p.  277,  278,  ^  447j  /;  p.  433,  434,  ^ 
676  b;  p.  463,  ^  709  ;  p.  482,  ^  744  ; 
p.  514,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1-7, 

will  be  freely  examined,  p.  2,  ^  1  b. 

its  exposure  necessary  to  truth,  p.  2,  ^ 
1  b;  p.  6,  ^Ab;  p.  515,  ^819  6. 

involves  argumentative  discussion,  p. 
h^lb;  p.  5,  ^4  ft. 

surrenders  reluctantly,  p.  2,  ^  1  ft ;  p. 
6,  H&*  p.26d,  H47<2. 

why  preferred  to  truth,  p.  202,  ^  376^ ; 
p.  313,  4  487  A. 

itselft  not  the  Author,  the  subject  of 
criticism,  p.  6,  ^  4  ft ;  p.  154,  ^  349  d. 

its  SoureeSf  Attthorities,  and  Exterit 
should  bo  known,  p.  154,  ^  349  d; 
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p.  185-189,  ^  SdOi  M-m;  p.  516,  ^ 

819  &. 
engages  the  highest  order  of  mind,  p. 

6,  M  l^t  P-  1M»  4  949  d;  p.  184, 

185,  ^  3501  it,  kk;  p.  904,  ^  370|  a; 

p  476,  ^  733  k;  p.  719,  ^  960  a. 
often  springs  from  a  misapplication  of 

facts,  p.  10,  11,  ^  5^  ;  p.  518,  ^  823. 
often  arises  from  some  absent  fiict,  p. 

10,  ^  5i  c. 
springs  from  a  mutilation  of  Acts,  p. 

10,  ^  5i  c ;  p.  518,  ^  823.  See,  also, 
OBOAinc  Chsvistbt,  Okoanic  Hbat, 
and  Physiolooy  of  DioKsnoif. 

leads  to  a  disregard  of  eonsistency,  p. 

11,  ^  5|  e;  p.  519,  ^  824  a.  See, 
also,  Oboanio  Chbmistbt,  its  Rbc- 

0HMENDATI0N8. 

hasty  generalizatioQ,  a  sonroe  of,  p. 

10,  ^  5i  e. 
relies  npon  the  senses,  p.  11,  f  He; 

p.  111-121,^234-237;  p.  518,  ^823. 
ambition,  a  prolific  cause  of,  p.  11,  ^ 

51  <2;  p.  202,  ^376i. 
delights  in  ftUse  analogies,  p.  10,  ^  5| 

a;  p.  11,^51  «;  p.  13,^5^;  p.  167- 

173,  ^  350,  Nos.  1-46 ;  p.  234-260, 

^  433-443  ;  p  274-278,  ^  447^ ;  p. 

518,  619,  ^  823,  824. 
its  most  ingenious  devices,  p.  2,  ^  1  &  ; 

p.  184,  ^  350i  k. 
one  the  parent  of  another,  p.  762,  ^ 

1006  a. 
coincidences  in  its  natore,  p.  762,  763, 

^  1006  a. 
how  best  defeated,  p.  176,  ^  350}  a; 

p.  191,  ^  351  ;  p.  516,  ^  819  b, 
its  refutation  should  contemplate  ex- 
tensive and  permanent  influences, 

p.  174,  ^  350i. 
how  far  tolerant^  p.  13,  ^  61  a ;  p.  156, 

4  350  o^ ;  p.  185,  ^  850}  kk;  204,  ^ 

876|a;  p.  516,  ^  819  ^ 
who  are  its  projectors,  p.  616,  f  820  h. 
its  perseverance  under  defeat,  p.  153, 

^349  a;  p.  616,  ^  820  e. 
an  important  cause  of  its  prevalence, 

p.  184,  ^  3501  k;  p.  515,  ^  819  b. 
its  exact  distincHcn  from  truths  p.  166, 

^  850,  No.  28,  and  parallel  columns, 

p.  167-173.     See  Facts. 
Ezcbbtion, 
a  function  of  organic  life  -,  its  nature, 

Ac,  p.  227-234. 
analogous  to  secretion,  but  diflers  in 

its  final  cause,  and  does  not  ^ive 

rise  to  true  organic  compounds,  ibid, 

EXCRBTICNS  AND  SbCRBTIONS, 

as  supplying  symptoms,  p.  450-456. 
ExDosMosB.    See  Endosiiose. 
ExPECTOBANTs,  p.  633-644,  ^  892}. 
many  of  them  being  stimulant  to  the 
extreme  vessels,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  OTgans  of  ciroolation,  are 


Expectorants— «o«i<iiiic«il. 

morbific  in  active  fonns  of  j 
mation,  ibid.,  and  Nbbvous  Powkb. 

few,  only,  useful  as  curative  a^fents. 

some  of  them,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  ex- 
cite but  little  perspiratioD,  ibid. 

a  mistaken  view  of  the  pathologj  of 
phthisis  puhnonalia,  and  an  incon- 
siderate use  of  th»  stiraalatin^  ex* 
pectorants,  important  causes  of  the 

.  great  fotality  of  that  disease,  tM^ 
and  its  hypothetical  nature  leads  to 
important  errors  in  practice,  ibid. 

ExrBBIIfBNTAL     ObSBBVATION    IN     MkDX- 
CINB, 

nature  of,  p.  11,  Mi  «,  /;  P-  148>  * 

384;  p.  518,  ^823. 
imposes  restraints  npon  art,  p.  11,  12, 

i  5^  «,  /.    See,  also,  TRBBAPsmcs. 

ExPBBIMBNTt    TO    DETBBMINB    THE   LaWS 

OF  THE  Vital  Functions,  p.  296- 
331,  ^  476-494, 

**  EXPEBIMBNTAL  PHILOSOPHY.'*   SeC  MED- 
ICINE, vitiaUd  by, 
EXTBBMB  VbSSBLS, 

the  main  instruments  of  organic  life. 
See  Capillabies  and  Extbbkb  Ves- 
sels. 
Eye, 

of  subterranean  fish*  developed  by  light, 
p.  46,  fi  74. 

its  rudimentary  state,  p.  46,  ^  74. 

Authob's  explanation  of  its  develof^ 
ment,  p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  671,  4  903. 

action  of  light  upon,  analogous  to  that 
of  all  other  vital  agents,  p.  46,  ^  74 ; 
p.  90-96,  ^  1881  d.    See,  also,  Anai.- 

OOIES. 

AuTH0B*8  explanation  of  action  of  light 
in  animal  and  oiiganic  life,  p.  90-95, 
4  188^  d. 

F. 
Facts, 
importance  of,  p.  10,  f  5| ;  p.  516,  ^  8 19  h. 
in  medicine,  the  phenomena  of  organic 

nature,  p.  10,  ^  5^  d ;  p.  202,  ^  8761 ; 

p.  619,  (f  824  a. 
who  may  apply  them  best,  p.  10,  ^  5| 

a ;  p.  116,  116,  ^  234  e,  /;  p  119,  ^ 

235;  p.  202,  4  8761;  p.  207,  ^  376| 

b;  p.  247,  ^440  A. 
how  employed  by  the  vitalist,  p.  10,  ^ 

5ia,*;p.  14,  M;  p.  75,^66*; 

p.  279,  ^  448  /;  p.  330,  ^  500  %;  p. 

615,  ^  819  b. 
how  far  neglected  by  the  Chemical 

Pbysicdogffit,  p.  10,  ^  6|  a ;  p.  14,  ^  6 ; 

p.  202,  203,  ^  3761 ;  p.  519,  ^  824  a. 

See,  also,  Oboanic  Ghewstbt,  rrs 

Recommendations,  and  Humobaubm. 
false  conclusions  from,  prolific  of  error, 

p.  10,  ^  61 ;  p.  202, 203,  ^  3761.     See, 

also,  Ebbob,  Oboanic  Chbhistet, 

and  HraoBAUsii. 
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Facts — continued. 

often  just  otherwise,  p.  10,  Mi  a;  P- 
19,  ^  18  e,  A.  C. ;  p  167-173,  ^  350, 
.Nos.  1-46 ;  p.  189, 190,  ^  850f  n ;  p. 
191,  ^  361 ;  p.  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p.  277,  278,  4  447^/;  P-  433, 
434,  ^  676  b;  p.  460,  ^  709  WfU;  p. 
482.  ^  744 ;  p.  614,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1-3 ; 
p.  618,  ^  823. 

reiative  to  organic  beings,  can  not  be 
found  in  the  laboratorjr,  p.  10,  ^  6|  & ; 
p.  14,  M ;  p.  202,  ^  376i ;  p.  619, 
^824  a. 

each  one  too  apt  to  be  regarded  ab- 
stractedly, p.  10,  ^  6|  b, 

should  be  compared,  p.  10,  ^  6|  b.  See, 
also,  often  just  oihtrwiae^  as  above. 

the  importance  of  one  among  many,  p. 
10,  (i  b\  b. 

when  plausible,  can  not  contradict  es- 
tablished ones,  p.  10,  i  bi  b.  See, 
also,  often  jtut  dkervMe^  as  above. 

mutilated  to  suit  hypotheses,  p.  10,  ^ 
Si  c;  p.  619,  4  824  a.  See,  also, 
often  ju9t  otkermtej  as  above,  and  Ob- 
OAVic  Chbiiistbt,  IT8  Rbcommind- 

ATI0N8. 

greatly  neglected,  p.  112,  ^  234  b, 
between  the  physiologist  and  physical 
philosopher  of  life,  p.  116,  4  234  e; 
p.  519,  4  824  a. 
how  to  employ  them  15'  the  best  ad- 
vantage, p.  615,  ^  819  b.    See,  also, 

AUTHOBS. 

«  become  old,"  p.  420,  ^  664  a. 
Febmentation, 

its  cause  and  peculiarities,  p.  28-31,  ^ 
64^9 ;  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

inapplicable  to  physiological  processes, 
p.  167,  ^  360,  Nos.  29,  78. 

important  in  the  Chemical  and  Humor- 
al Pathology,  p.  172,  ^  360,  Nob.  44, 
46.    See,  also,  Humobausm. 
Fbvbb,  p.  489-499. 

description  of  p.  489-497. 

remote  Causes  of  p.  497-498. 

pathological  Cause  of  p.  498-499.    See, 
also,    Inflammation,    distinguished 
from  Fever. 
Fish,  eyelessy 

action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  ^74  a.    See, 

also,  LiGBT. 

F(ETC8, 

the  simplicity  of  its  Hfe,  p.  63,  ^  103. 

Authob's  philosophy  of  its  develop- 
ment, p.  36-49,  ^  63-80. 

its  animal  and  mental  Acuities  pass- 
ive.   See  Mind  and  Instinct. 

early  development  of  its  nerves,  like 
that  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  organs  of 
animal  life,  ^.,  consistent  with 
their  dormant  state,  p.  284,  ^  465  a, 
b;  p.  286,  ^  466 ;  p.  289,  ^  46U  a; 
p.  342-363,  ^  616-624. 

Erratum,  p.  66,  line  19  fiom  bottom. 


Fcetus— eimltiiiMd. 

after  fcUus  add,  and  aeeerOng  to  its 

subsequent  rslaiice  uses. 
Food, 
of  Animals,  known  only  by  experience, 

p.  17-20,  ^  18 ;  p.  200, 201,  ^  366, 367. 
can  not  be  shown  by  chemislby,  p.  17- 

20,  ^  18. 
like  physiology,  pathology,  and  therar 

pentics,  consigned  to  the  laboratory, 

p.  234,  235,  ^  433. 
of  Plants,  chemistry  may  indicate 

with  great  advantage,  p.  20,  ^  18  e, 
importance  of  a  right  quality  of,  in  dis- 
eases, p.  260-262,  ^  441  c;  p.  643, 

^  866 ;  p.  600,  ^  892  e. 

FOMBNTATIONS.      SeC  PoULTICBS. 

FoBCBs  or  Natubb, 
prove  a  Cbbatob,  p.  16,  ^  14  c ;  p.  81, 
^  170.    See,  also,  Dbsion,  and  Na- 
tubb   contbadistingvishbd    pbom 
Cbbativb  Powbb. 

FoUBCBOV, 

sixty  yean  ago,  p.  8,  f  5 ;  p.  208,  ^ 
376i 
Functions  op  Lifb,  p.  125-372. 

effects  only,  p.  86,  ^  176 ;  p.  120,  ^  235. 

the  great  ends  of  life,  ibid. 

mistaken  as  the  cause  of  life,  iM.  See, 
also,  LiPB,  Vital  Pbinciplb,  Vital 
Pbopbbtibs,  Nbbtous  Powbb,  Sym- 
pathy, and  Laws  op  Sympathy. 
Functions,  Oboanic,  ob  Common,  p.  126- 
280. 

pbculiab,  ob  Animal,  p.  280-362. 

OP  Relation,  p.  280-362. 

delation  to  the  Mental  Pbinciplb 
AND  Instinct,  p.  362. 

modifications    op,   ABIBINO   PBOM  AOB, 

Tempebambnt,  Constitution,  Sex, 
Climate,  Habits,  dtc.,  p.  373-397. 


G. 


Galvanism  and  Elbctbicity, 

their  modifications  applied  to  illustrate 
the  philosophy  of  life  and  disease,  p. 
114,  ^234<{. 

their  extended  application  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  life,  p.  93,  94,  ^  188  il ;  p. 
112-121,  ^  234-237;  p.  323-332,  ^ 
500. 
Gambogb.    See  Catrabtics,  and  Thbba- 

pbutics. 
Ganglionic  ob  Sympathetic  System, 

general  FaOs  and  Laws  relative  to,  and 
to  the  Cerebrospinal,  p.  335-841. 

tto  Laws  of  Actum,  and  Propagatiost  of 
Impressions  in  it,  p.  341,  342. 

its  Laws  of  Action  in  Inooltintary  Mo- 
tions, p.  342-349. 

lotos  of  its  Sensitive  Functions,  p.  800. 

laws  of  its  Orranic  Functions,  p.  360- 
363.  See,a380,SYiiPATaBTicNcBVE. 
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OAtss,  AWD  Ethibbal  Vapob, 
effects  of  their  respiration  disproTe  the 

doctrines  of  Humoralism,  p.  523, 

623,  ^  827  b,  c. 
their  behavior  in  chemical  physiology, 

p.  176,  176,  ^  360^  nr-p.    See,  also, 

ENDOtMOK  AND  ExDOtMOSB. 

absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid  shown 
physiologically  to  be   improbable ; 
and  that  its  instant  operation  as  a 
destructive  agent  upon  man  and  an- 
imals is  a  farther  proof,  p.  622,  623, 
^  827 ;  p.  672,  «  904  b, 
Qastbic  Jvicb, 
can  be  generated  by  nothing  in  Nature 
but  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach, 
p.  62,  ^  136  a ;  p.  141,  ^  307 ;  p.  191, 
192,  ^  363  ;  p.  201,  0  374,  376.     See, 
also.  Digestion,  Physioloot  or,  and 
Mucous  T188UB. 
its  manufaeture,  p.  197-.199,  ^  362-364^. 
Obnbbation,  p.  279-280,  ^  449. 
its  physiology,  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81. 
illustrates  the  organic  properties,  p.  44, 

^  72 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 
proves  a  coincidence  in  the  life  of 
plants  and  animals,  p.  66,  ^  121- 
123 ;  p.  280.  ^  449  d, 
Gbkbbation,  Oboans  of,  p.  66,  ^  1 18-121. 
their  influences  in  organic  and  animal 
life,  p.  66,  ^  120 ;  p.  376-380,  ^  678. 
their  importance  in  organic  Design,  p. 
66,  ^  121-123 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  d. 
Gbnbbation,  Spontaneous, 
how  it  happens,  p.  178-184,  ^  360}  a- 
360} ^;  p.  186, 189, ^  3501  kk-WO}  m. 
disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  e, 
inconsistent  with  Creative  Power,  p. 
81,  ffi2,  4  170. 
Genito-Ueinaby  Aobnts,  p.  683-689,  ^ 

905^. 
Gbbh.    See  Ovum,  and  Seed. 
Gebminal  Disk, 

the  potential  whole,  p.  41,  ^  65. 
GiLLENiA.     See  EzPBcTOBANTs,  Ehbtics, 

and  Trebapeutics. 
God  and  Natuee, 
confounded,  p.  40,  ^  64  A;  p.  46,  ^  74 
a;  p.  76,  ^  167  ft;  p.  86,  ^  175  d;  p. 
178-189,  ^  350S  a-360i  m. 
confounded  in  the  same  way  as  the 
vital  force  and  chemical  forces,  or 
as  mind  and  matter,  where  there  is 
less  motive  for  concealment,  p.  164. 
4  349  c;  p.  182,  183,  ^  360|  ^g^ ;  p. 
189, 190, }  350i  It.     See,  also,  Vital 
Pbopbbtibs  in  the  Elements  of 
Matteb,  and  Pboblems. 
contradistinguished,  p.  16,  ^  \4t  e;  p. 
26,  4  43  ;  p.  46,  ^  74  a;  p.  81,  ^  170 
a;  p.  83,  ^  172;  p.  124,  ^  241 ;  p. 
227,^411. 
the  Latter  the  Interpreter  of  the  For- 
mer, p.  186,  4  360)  kk ;  p.  227,  ^4tll; 
p.  317,  4  493  a.    See,  also.  Design. 


Gbaduatbs,  MiniCAL, 
their  disproportion  in  Europe  and  tlie 
United  States,  connected  urith  a 
greater  disprc^rtion  of  Medieal 
Colleges,  and  other  facts  adduced 
by  the  Authob,  evince  the  great 
superiority  of  the  American  over  the 
European  Medical  Profession.  See 
Medical  Education,  and  Dktbnsb 
OF  THE  Medical  Pbofbssion  Of  the 
United  States. 

Gbatitudb, 
due  from  physicians  to  their  enligfateii- 
ed  predecessors.  See  Discovsans. 
Also,  Medical  and  Phtsiolooical 
Comment  ABIES,  vol.  it,  p.  676,  677, 
^  801>815. 

Gbanulations, 
their  office,  p.  473,  4  733  c. 

Gbowth, 
its  philosophy  sought  in  the  germ,  p. 

37-47,  ^  64-74. 
its  subsequent  progress,  p.  68,  69,  ^ 
163-159;   p.   373-383,   ^  574-584. 
See,  also,  Appbopbiation. 

guaiacum,  colchicum,  cinchona,  cob- 
web,  Alcohol,  &c., 
illustrate  disease,  specific  action,  dec., 
p.  417,  «  650;  p.  424,  ^  662  «;  p. 
430,  ^  675,  676  a;  p.  488,  ^  756  a; 
p.  653,  ^  870  aa;  p.  562,  ^888  e;  p. 
587,  ^  86t.c;  p.  676-«79,  ^  904  c. 
See,  also.  Remedial  Action,  As- 
tbinoents,  Altebativbs,  and  Ad- 
aptation, Law  of. 


H. 

Habit,  Vital, 

its  physiological  and  moral  laws  and 
phenomena,  p.  363-370,  ^  635-568. 
Habits,  ob  Usages, 

their  physiological  influences,  p.  396- 
397,  ^  622-624. 
Heabt, 

ezperiments  to  determine  the  Principle 
upon  which  its  Action  and  that  of  tke 
>  esede  of  Circulation  depend,  p.  295- 
301.    See,  also,  Dibtbibution. 

experimenta  relative  to  its  Connection 
Ufith  the  Nervous  System,  p.  301-305. 
Heabt  and  Abtebies, 

sytipathize  more  than  other  parts  with 
local  inflammations,  especially  acute, 
p.  354,  355,  ^  526  a.  See,  also,  In- 
flammation. 

their  sympathies  not  often  inflamma- 
tory nor  profound,  ibid. 

the  extreme  vessels  more  apt  than  the 
heart  and  arteries  to  sympathize  with 
chronic  inflammations,  and  with 
other  forms  of  disease,  and  thus  to 
result,  sympathetically,  in  various 
morbid  conditions,  ibid. 
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Heart  and  Aiienes-^ontinued. 

the  foregoing  are  important  distinc- 
tions, practically  and  philosophical- 
ly, ibid.    See,  also,  BLooi>-yE88BLs 
and  Capillilries. 
Heat,  op  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  234- 
279,  ^  433-448. 
external,  resisted  in  the  same  way 
as  chemical  agents,  p.  30-33,  f  59, 
60 ;  p.  258,  ^  442  d. 
INTERNAL,  how  generated,  p.  262-273, 
^  445  /-447  h.    Sec,  also.  Combus- 
tion, and  Organic  Heat. 

HbHORRHAOB,   SpONTANECtCTS, 

its  philosophy,  advantages,  &c.,  p.  672- 
676;  p.  770-772.     See,  also,  Su- 

DORIPICS. 

Hellebore.     See  Cathartics,  Thera- 

PEUTics,  and  Eumenagogues. 
Homceopathy, 

what  doses  of  any  cathartic,  or  emetic, 
will  prove  purgative,  or  produce 
vomiting,  or  may  be  necessary  to 
affect  diseases  remote  from  the  in- 
testinal canal  ?  The  answer  will  be 
a  general  test  of  the  applicability  of 
the  mathematical  principle  to  the 
graduation  of  remedial  doses.  A 
common  philosophy,  in  that  respect, 
pervades  the  Materia  Medica,  p.  67, 
^  149-151 ;  p.  541,  542,  ^  854  bb ;  p. 
543-544,  ^  857 ;  p.  545,  ^  869 ;  p. 
553,  ^  870  aa ;  p.  558,  ^  878  ;  p.  602- 
605,  ^  892  t-»». 
Hospital  Reports  and  Precepts, 

compared  with  private  practice,  p.  420, 
^  654  a;  p.  482,  ^  744;  p.  457,  ^ 
699  c ;  p.  460-463,  ^  709 ;  p.  573,  ^ 
890  d  ;  p.  603,  604,  ^  892  k ;  p.  721, 
^  960  e.  See,  also,  Etsay  on  the 
Writings  of  M.  Louis,  in  Medical  and 
Physiological  CommenlarieSf  vol.  ii , 
p.  631-69»,  679-815. 
HuxoRALisM,  p.  514-540. 

contradistinguished  from  Solidism  and 
Vitalism,  p.  147,  ^330;  p.  516-518,  ^ 
821-822 ;  p.  540,  ^  851 ;  p.  550, 863  e. 

has  no  physiological  principle,  p.  147, 
^  330  ;  p.  558,  ^  878. 

author's  physiological  objection  to,  p. 
534-540,  ^  845-861. 
Humoral  Pathology.   See  Humoralish. 
Hybrids, 

illustrate  the  philosophy  of  life,  p.  44, 
^72. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid, 

its  mode  of  operating,  rapidity  of  its 

effects,  dec,  p.  318-321,  ^  493  <^ 

494 ;  p.  523-525,  ^  827  d-828  e;  p. 

673,  ^  904  b. 

Hyoscyamus.      See     Narcotics,     and 

Therapeutics. 
Hypotheses, 

the  ground  of,  p.  10,  ^6\b;  p.  202,  ^ 
376^;  p.  518,  619,  ^  823,  824. 


I. 


Idiosyncrasy,  p.  383-385. 
Ignorance, 

opposes  itself  to  knowledge,  p.  112,  $ 
234  6. 
Imagination, 

power  of  as  a  remedial  agent,  p.  534,  ^ 
844;  p.  541,  542,  ^  854  bb ;  p.  558, 
^878. 
Imponderables, 

any  number,  p.  84,  ^  175  bb. 

agents,  not  the  causes,  in  organic  be- 
ings, p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  90-95,  ^  188^; 
p.  113,  ^  243  c. 

their  analogies  with  the  principle  of 
life,  p.  113-121,  ^  234  c-237. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  93,  94,  ^  188^  d ;  p  112-121, 
^  234-237 ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500. 
Indigestion, 

oflen  the  slow  result  of  a  long  series 
of  causes,  p.  423,  ^  659. 

its  train  of  maladies  illustrate  the  l&ws 
of  sympathy.  See  Laws  Of,  dec,  and 
Nervous  Temperament. 

renders  the  mind  irritable,  and  weak 
minds  despondent. 
Individuality, 

of  diseases  and  their  phenomena,  p.  4, 
^2e;  p.  417,  ^660. 
Infancy, 

its  physiological  characteristics,  p.  37^- 
376,  ^  576. 
Infidelity, 

its  exposure,  a  duty  of  the  Physiolo- 
gist, p.  6,  ^  4  b.    See,  also.  Design, 
and  Nature  contradistinguished 
FROM  its  Author. 
Inflammation,  p.  464-489. 

description  of,  p.  460-480. 

remote  Causes  of,  p.  480-481. 

pathological  Cause  of,  p.  482-489. 

active  and  Passive,  p.  486-489. 

its  philosophy,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

its  vital  nature  shown  by  a  fundament- 
al law  in  pathology,  p.  418,  ^  639  a ; 
and  by  the  analogy  between  the  ad- 
hesive process  of,  and  the  diseases 
and>  reparation,  ingrafting,  dec,  of 
plants,  and  which  is  also  illustrative 
of  the  nature  of  each,  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  modes  of  action  as 
nearly  allied  as  are  the  modifications 
of  their  common  properties  and  func- 
tions of  life,  and  of  the  near  identity 
of  their  properties  and  functions,  p. 
88,  ^  185  ;  p.  474-476,  ^  733/-*;  p. 
485,  486,  ^  749-751.  See,  also, 
Plants. 

excited  by  dividing  nerves,  p.  107,  ^ 
224. 

its  sympathetic  or  constitutional  ef- 
fects ;  see  above,  and  Fever.  I  add, 
that  the  dependence  of  the  "  fever" 
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Inflammation — continued. 

upon  the  local  disease,  and  other 
distinctions  between  true  ferer  and 
inflammation,  are  well  shown  by  the 
apparently  opposite  constitutional  ef- 
fects of  poisonous  doses  of  arsenic ; 
as  they  may  happen  to  produce  in- 
flammation in  the  gastro-mucous 
membrane  of  one  subject  and  not 
of  another.  The  difference  proves, 
also,  that  the  poison  does  not  operate 
at  large  by  absorption,  but  accord- 
ing  to  its  special  efl*ects  upon  the 
stomach.  See  the  principle,  p.  665- 
670,  ^903;  p.  679-681,^906.    Also, 

HUMOKALHM. 

distinguished  from  Tbtbb.  I  add  to 
the  distinctions  which  I  have  set 
forth  in  sections  141  &,  148,  675, 
71»-.72tl,  757, 759,  764  a,  764  e,  770, 
dLC.,  that  when  inflammation  is  at- 
tended by  a  chill,  this  phenomenon 
generally  happens  only  when  the 
disease  is  on  the  decline;  that  is 
to  say,  when  suppuration  is  taking 
place.  In  fever,  on  the  contrary, 
it  denotes  the  stage  of  the  most  in- 
tense morbid  action. 

chemical  'theory  of^  and  of  Fever t  p.  160, 
^  350,  No.  10;  p.  175,  ^  350^  JM; 
p.  176,  177,  4  350)  a,  350}  e, 
Inosoanic  KiNODoii.  See  Kingdoms  of 
Natukb,  Oeoanic  Bkinos,  Oboakio 
Life,  dec. 
Instinct, 

common  to  man  and  animals,  p.  123, 
^241a. 

in  animals,  destitute  of  the  rational 
faculty,  p.  123,  ^  241  a.  See,  also, 
Mind,  and  Rbason. 

appertains  to  the  soul  in  man,  p.  123, 
4  241a. 

the  compound  attributes  of  reason  and 
instinct  in  man,  and  the  simple  state 
of  instinct  in  animals,  meet  with 
mutually  illustrative  analogies  in  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  principle 
of  life  in  animals  and  plants,  p.  123, 
4  241  a  ,•  p.  88,  4  184,  185 ;  p.  369,  ^ 
563 ;  while  other  and  greater  phys- 
ical coincidences  between  man  and 
animals,  and  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions between  them,  destroy  the 
argument,  based  upon  analogies,  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  soul  and  the 
instinctive  principle,  ibid. 

endowed  with  understanding  in  ani- 
mals, p.  123,  4  241  b, 

its  afiinity  to  the  soul  in  certain  attri- 
butes, p.  123,  4  241  e. 

contrasted  with  reason,  p.  123,  124,  ^ 
241c. 

its  manifestations  far  greater  in  ani- 
mals than  in  man,  p.  123,  f  241  c. 

progressive  in  man,  but  little  so  in 


Instinct— emltmieil. 

animals,  p.  123, 124,  ^  241  cj  p. 
^563. 

scarcely  svsceptiUe  of  colttTation  in 
man,  but  remaricably  so  in  many  ani- 


proof  from,  along  with  reascm,  of  one 
q)ecies  of  mankind,  p.  123,  ^  341  c, 
note, 

developed  before  reason,  p.  123,  ^  241  c 

its  inferiority  in  man  oomiiared  with 
animals,  compensated  by  reason,  p. 
123,  4  241. 

its  inferiority  in  man  designed  to  in- 
crease his  moral  responatbility 
through  the  exercise  of  reason. 

sufficient  in  man  for  the  preBenrataon 
of  life. 
Institutbs  of  Mbdicinb, 

their  objects,  p.  2,  ^  2. 

their  consistency,  a  test  c^  their  tmtli, 
p.  1.  M  S  P  3,  4  2  c  ;  p.  81,  «  169/; 
p.  331,  4  500  o;  p.  405-^12,  ^  638. 

their  foundation,  p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  22,  ^  81. 

conducted  analytically,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

a  connected  chain  throughout,  p.  1,  ^ 

1  ;  p.  405-412,  ^  638. 

should  be  studied  progressively,  p.  U  ^  I. 

now  first  attempted  m  their  proper  ob- 
jects and  natural  relations,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

will  be  contradicted  by  collisions  of 
principles  or  facts,  p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p-  8,  4 

2  c;  p.  250,  ^  442  «.     See,  also, 
Thbokibs,  Rival. 

pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Mbdical 
AND  Physiological  ComiBNTAmiBs, 

p.  2.  M  «. 
should  form  one  great  symmetrical 
whole, p.  3,  ^  2  c;  p. 406-413,  ^  636, 
639  a;  p.  541,  ^852. 
when  founded  upon  any  other  than  a 
simple  principle,  the  superstnicture 
must  be  incongruous,  chaotic,  p.  %- 
4,  ^  2,  3 ;  p.  173-178,  ^  350i-350}. 
See,  also,  Oboanic  Chbmistbt  and 
Physiology,  eoninuted. 
fundamentally  distinct  from  all  other 
inquiries,  p.  5,  ^  4  6 ;  p.  8, 9.  ^  5 ;  p. 
14,  ^  6;  p.  19,  ^  18  «;  p.  157-182, 
^  350-350)  i^,*  p.  189,  190,  ^  350i  n; 
p.  191,  ^  351 ;  p.  246,  ^  440  /;  p. 
277.278.  ^447i/. 
Intestinal  Canal, 
potential  whole  of  digestive  system,  p. 
41,  ^  65. 
loDiNB,  p.   612-620.    Also,  Thbeapbu- 

tics,  and  Rbmbdial  Action. 
Ibis, 
physiology  of  its  contraction,  and  ap- 
plication of  in  medicine,  p.  328,  ^ 
500  /  ,•  p.  340,  ^  514  k.    See,  also, 
Remedial  Action. 
Ib  bit  ability, 
an  important  property  of  the  Vital 
Principle,  p.  88,  ^  183 ;  p.  89,  ^  188  s. 
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Irritability — eoniinued, 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 

^  184  Oy  185. 

f  receives   the   impressions   from    all 

I  agents  in  the  essential  processes  of 

organic  life,  p.  89,  i  188  a;  p.  96, 

96,  ^  189. 

variously  adapted  by  special  natural 

modifications  to  vital  agents,  p.  48- 

47,  ^  70-74;  p.  62,  63,  4  136,  187 ; 

p.  88,  ^  186 ;  p.  89-99,  9  188-192 ; 

I  p.  662-«64,  ^  896-900. 

its  natural  modifications  in  different 

parts,  dec,  important  in  medicine, 

,  p.  63,  ^  137 ;  p.  64,  f  141,  148  ;  p. 

,  66,  ^43 ;  p.  67,  ^  149,  160 ;  p.  68- 

78,  ^  162-163 ;  p.  89-99,  ^  188-192 ; 

p.  210,  ^  387 ;  p.  603, 604,  ^  794-798. 

naturally  modified  in  each  species  of 

animal  and  plant,  germ,  part,  dec,  p. 

97,  98,  ^  190,  191. 

its  morbid  changes,  p.  63,  ^  137  d ;  p. 
66-68,  ^  143-162 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  i. 

according  to  its  natural  modification 
in  a  general,  or  local,  sense,  will  be 
the  operation  of  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  61,  ^  138  6, 
134 ;  p.  62,  63,  ^  136-137 ;  p.  64,  ^ 
138  ;  p.  66-68,  ^  148-152  s;  p.  73, 
^  163  ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190,  191  ;  p.  99, 
i  192.  See,  also,  analogies  in  Sin s- 
IBILITY,  p.  100-103,  ^  199-204. 

its  morbid  changes  alter  the  relations 
and  actions  of  all  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  63,  ^  137  d ; 
p.  66,  ^  143  a-l4d  c ;  p.  66,  ^  144- 
147 ;  p.  67,  68,  ^  149-162 ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  b ;  p.  541,  642,  f 
864  &6. 

Its  morbid  changes  generally  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the 
action  of  natural  or  remedial  agents, 
ibid,  and  p.  661-664,  ^  894  ^900  ;— 
though  sometimes  lessen  the  sus- 
ceptibility, especially  to  agents  of  cer- 
tain virtues,  p.  866-368,  ^  651-660. 

may  be  increased  through  exalted  sens- 
ibility, p.  104,  4  110;  p.  686^689,  i 
891  ^-m. 

its  morbid  changes  allow  the  absorp- 
tion of  morbific  agents,  p.  99,  ^  192 ; 
and  admit  the  red  globules  into  white- 
blooded  vessels,  t^ ,-  and  allow  un- 
digested food  to  pass  the  pylorus, 
ibid, 

a  guard  to  the  organism,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

belongs  to  aU  parts,  p.  89,  ^  188  a. 

described,  p.  89-100,  ^  188-193. 

necessary  to  motion,  p.  89,  ^  188  a; 
p.  107,^226;  p.  110,^238. 

and  Senaibility  receive  the  impressions 
of  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedi- 
al agents,  p.  89-103,  ^  188-204 ;  p. 
104,  ^  210 ;  p.  107,  ^  226  ;  p.  110, 
^  233  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500. 


Irritability— ^eofi^tmc^^. 
distinct  from  Scjuibilityt  p.  99,  ^  193 ; 

p.  104,  ^  110. 
its  natural  modifications  like  those  of 
Sensibility,  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  p.  100,  ^ 
200  ;  p.  102,  ^  203  ;  p.  108,  ^  227. 
its  artificial  changes  analogous  to  those 
of  the  ntrvcua  power,  p.  107,  ^  226  ; 
p.  110,^232. 
its  general  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, p.  398-400,  ^  626-630. 
Ipecacuanha.     See  Thkbapxutics,  Rb- 
MSDiAL  Action,  Vital  Habit,  Embt- 
IC8,  Ezpeotobants,  and  Sudobipics. 
Ibon.    See  Tonics.  ' 
important  in  the  chemical  philosophy 
of  organic  processes  and  results,  p. 
274-278,  4  447^. 


J. 


Jalap.    See  Cathabtics,  Tbbbapbvtios, 
and  Rbmbdial  Action. 


Kingdoms  op  Natubb.      See  Natqbb, 

Kingdoms  op. 
Kino.    See  Astbinobnts. 
Knowlbdgb, 
its  limits  and  objects,  p.  120,  ^  285 ; 

p.  185,^  350}  k. 
its  accumulative  nature,  p.  206,  f  876) ; 
p.  719-720,  (t  860  a. 


Lactbals.   See  Abbobption,  NuTBrnoWy 
T188ITB8,  and  Stbvctubb. 

Laws  op  Natubb, 
have  no  "  exceptions,'*  p.  120,  121,  ^ 
237;  p.  131,^285;  p. 346,  ^  516 il, 
No.  6  ;  p.  383,  ^  684 ;  p.  397,  ^623, 
See  Natubb,  Obganic  Beings,  Light, 
Vital  Pbopbbtibs,  dec. 

Lbbching, 
its  uses  and  peculiar  effects,  p.  692- 
698. 

LiPE, 

a  cause,  p.  30,  ^  67-59 ;  p.  88-88,  ^ 
175-185  ;  p.  96«  ^  189  c ;  p.  120,  f 
186  ;  p.  401,  ^  631 ;  p.  435,  ^  680 ; 
p.  474,  475,  ^  733/-«. 

essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  see  Plants. 

its  philosophy  learned  from  a  wide  ob- 
servation of  Nature,  p.  4,  ^  2  «;  p. 
14,  ^  6  ;  p.  207,  ^  376|  b. 

« discovered  in  dead  matter,"  p.  179, 
^  350i  c.  See,  also,  Vital  Pbopbb- 
tibs IN  the  Elements  op  Matteb. 

its  phenomena  seen  distinctly  or  con- 
fusedly, p.  4,  M  « ;  P-  167-173,  ^ 
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.350 ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  350}  n;  p.  27fr- 
278,  4  447^/;  p.  777,  Pom/ret. 

a  knowledge  of,  requires  habits  of  an- 
alytical obsrrvation,  p.  4,  ^  2  « ;  p. 
14,  ^  6  ;  p.  313,  ^  487  k.  See,  also, 
Obsektation. 

its  study  compared  with  that  of  botany, 
p.  4,  ^  2  e. 

simple  in  fundamental  laws,  complex 
in  its  phenomena,  p.  4,  ^  2  e ;  p.  662 
-664,  \  89&-«99.  See,  also,  Adapt- 
ation, and  Dbsion. 

general  Remarks  upon,  p.  111-122,  ^ 
234-240. 

considered  a  metaphysical  subtilty,  p. 
112,^234;  p.  482,  ^744. 

moral  and  religious  tendencies  of  the 
Chemical  and  Physical  views  of,  p. 
6,  Hi*;  p.  8,  ^5;  p.  11,  Hie;  p. 
13,  Hi  a;  p.  16,H4£,'  p.46,  H4; 
p.  84-86,  ^  175  c,  175  <2;  p.  95,  96, 
i  169  b;  p.  135,  136,  H03a;  p.  137, 
138,  4  d03i  b,  c;  p.  141,  ^  307 ;  p. 
155,  ^  349  e  ;  p.  178,  ^  350}  a ;  p. 
181-189,  43^! /-350i  m;  p.  234,  ^ 
433 ;  p.  458,  459,  ^  701,  704.  See 
Organic  Life,  and  Plants. 
LiFS,  Animal, 

connects  us  sensibly  with  external  ob- 
jects, p.  53,  HOO  ;  p.  399,  ^  628. 

requires  repose,  p.  53,  ^  102. 

not  pronounced  in  the  foetus,  p.  53,  ^ 
103.  See,  also,  Nekves,  Senbibil- 
iTr,  Nervous  Power,  Stmpathy, 
and  Organic  Life. 

"  animal  life  "  is  employed  in  its  popu- 
lar sense,  at  p.  135,  HOI  ;  p.  137, 
H03ia;  p.  140,  H04. 
Life,  Organic  and  Animal, 

their  distinctions  and  relations,  p.  53- 
56,  ^  96-120. 

diseases  of,  coincident,  p.  55,  HI 7. 
Their  relations  to  external  objects, 
p.  398-400,  ^  626-630.    See,  also. 
Plants. 
Life,  Organic, 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  53, 
4  101 ;  p.  280,  4  449  <2  .—modified  in 
each,  p.  54,  H07 ;  p.  88,  ^  185. 

has  no  repose,  p.  53,  H02. 

necessary  to  animal  life,  p.  54,  H08, 
117.  See,  also.  Plants,  Organic 
Life,  Organic  Properties,  and  Vi- 
tal Principle. 

its  condition  in  the  fstus.    See  Blood- 
vessels. 
Light, 

discoveries  in,  p.  90-92,  ^  188i  d. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  46,  H4  ;  p.  90-95,  ^  188^  d ; 
p.  112-117,  ^  234C-234/;  p.  328- 
831,  ^500m-600o;  p.  554,  H72a; 
p.  556,  ^  872  a ;  p.  567,  ^  889  k  ;  p. 
671,  ^  903. 


Light— eonhmc^ 

a  vital  agent,  p.  46,  H^ ;  P-  90-9S.  % 
188i  d;  p.  134,  ^  293 ;  p.  137,  ^  303  rz 
p.  164,  ^  350.  No.  65 ;  p.  281,  ^  450. 

analogous  to  all  other  vital  agents.  ?. 
46,H*f  p.90-96,H88Jii.-  p,  2Si- 
283,  ^  450.rf-451  /;  p.  328^331.  , 
500m-^00o;  p.  671,  ^  903.  Sc€, 
also.  Analogies. 

important  in  vital  philosophy,  p.  9S- 
95,  ^  188i  d  ;  p.  137,  ^  303  e. 

its  component  parts  established,  p.  92. 
^  188(  d. 

its  visible,  chemica],Tithonic,  and  phos- 
phorogenic  rays,  p.  90,  92,  ^  188^  d. 

its  luminiferous  rays  act  as  a  'whole  in 
ordinary  vision,  but  not  so  those  or 
the  other  rays  upon  inorganic  com- 
pounds, p.  92-95,  ^  I88i  d  ;  p.  567, 
^889Jk. 

sought  by  the  leaves  of  plants  in  dait 
places,  upon  a  principle  of  Design 
corresponding  with  the  attraction  of 
roots  to  appropriate  means  of  nour- 
ishment, ihidj  and  p.  166,  167,  ^  350, 
Nos.  26J,  27,  77. 

indispensable  in  vegetable  life,  p.  92- 
95,^  188M;  p.  137,  4  303  e. 

chemical  and  vital  theories  of  its  ac^ 
tion,  ibid. 

if  the  union  of  carbon  into  organic 
compounds  by  the  leaf  of  plants  be 
due  to  organic  influences,  then  are 
the  same  influences  the  cause  of 
the  immediately  antecedent  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
and  if,  also,  the  roots  of  plants  de- 
compound the  carbonic  acid  which 
they  extract  from  the  soil,  and  so 
allowed  by  chemists,  it  follows,  &r- 
ther,  that  light  is  not  the  decompos- 
ing agent  for  the  same  phenomenon 
in  the  leaf,  p.  136,  137,  ^dOSb-€; 
p.  163-166,  4  350,  Nos.  64,  65,  66, 
67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75.  76, 
77,  26^,  27,  28.     See,  also.  Mucous 
Tissue,  in  its  relation  to  carbon. 

author's  theory  of  ithite  light,  p.  94,  ^ 
188^  d ;  p.  566,  567,  ^  889  k. 

its  velocity,  undulations,  and  mode  of 
excitement,  illustrative  of  the  nerv- 
ous power,  p.  114,  ^  234  e. 

rate  of  its  velocity,  and  of  its  undula- 
tions, p.  114,  4  234«. 

its  modus  operandi  in  physics  un- 
known, p.  1 15,  4  234  e,  / 

its  laws  known,  p.  115,  ^  234  e. 

its  undulations  aid  not  our  knowledge 
of  its  lavra,  p.  115,  ^  234  e. 

develops  the  mdimentaiy  eye,  by  its 
action  upon  irritability,  p.  46,  ^  74  c. 

comparison  of  its  action  upon  irrita- 
bility in  producing  oT]ganic  results, 
and  upon  sensibility  in  the  prot'ess 
of  vision,  embarrassing  to  chemis- 
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Light — contintud. 

try,  p.  46,  ^  74  a ;  p.  92-96,  ^  1881  d ; 
p.  281-283,  ^  460  e-461/;  p.  330,  ^ 
600  n. 

LiITIER, 

developed  from  the  intestinal  Canal, 
p.  41,  ^  66.    See  Assiiiilation. 
Loss  OP  Blood,  Intluences  and  Modus 
Operandi    op,    p.    690-777.     See 

BLOOm^ETTINO. 

Lobelia, 

preferable  to  tobacco  in  strangulated 
hernia,  p.  717,  ^  960  a.  See,  also. 
Expectorants,  and  Therapeutics. 

LUNOS, 

mucous  tissue  of,  alone  eliminates  an 
effete  matter  from  venous  blood,  p. 
62,  ^  136  a ;  p.  229,  ^  418,  419  ;  p. 
274-278,  ^  447i. 
experiments  to  Determine  the  Relation  of 
their  Functions  to  the  Nervous  System, 
p.  316. 

Ltmpr.    See  Inplammation,  and  Blood- 
letting, General. 

Lymphatic 8.    See  Absorption,  Tissv-es, 
Strdcturi,  and  Inflammation. 


M. 


Magnetism, 

an  imponderable  substance.    Why  not 
.     the  vital  principle,  p.  113,  ^  234  c; 
p.  116,  ^134e. 

its  existence  and  laws  known  by  its 
effects,  p.  113,  ^  234  c. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  1 13,  ^  234  e.  See,  also.  Gal- 
vanism, Gravitation,  Light,  and 
Imponderables. 
Magnetism,  Animal.  See  Animal  Mag- 
netism. 
Mankind, 

but  one  species  of,  proved  by  the  same- 
ness of  reason  and  instinct  in  all,  p. 
123,  ^  241  c,  note. 

RACES  OF,  p.  391-393. 
Materia  Medica, 

objects  of,  p.  3,  ^  2. 

the  organic,  composed  of  three  or  four 
elements,  p.  26,  ^  47 ;  p.  27,  ^  62. 

each  article  of,  has  virtues  peculiar  to 
itself,  p.  27,  ^  62  ;  p.  417,  ^  660 ;  p. 

,    646,  ^  860. 

its  membere  often  embrace  two  or 
more  virtues,  p.  666,  ^  872  a;  p. 
671,  ^  890  b ;  p.  697,  ^  892  c ;  p.  699, 
^  892  d. 

redundant,  yet  the  bad  may  have  its 
uses,  p.  666,  4  872. 

remedial  effects  of,  can  be  known  only 
from  observation  in  diseased  states 
of  man,  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p.  641,  642, 
^  864  ;  p.  646,  ^  859. 

Pereira's,  the  best,  p.  676,  ^  904  c. 

author's  Arrangement  of,  p.  642,  ^ 


Materia  Medica — continued. 

854  e;  p.  664,  ^  889  c;  p.  683,  ^891 
a;  p.  634-646.  ^  892^  1^93  d;  p. 
683-689,  ^  906i 
nature  of  its  relations  to  Therapeutics, 
p.  641,  ^  852  a;  p.  662-665,  ^  896- 
901. 

Materialism, 
disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  e;  p.  84-86,  ^ 
175  c-175  d.  See,  also.  Vital  Prop- 
erties IN  the  Elements  op  Matter, 
Generation  Spontaneous,  Design, 
and  Nature  Contradistinguished 
PROM  ITS  Author. 

Materialism,  Medical,  p.  86,  ^  175  d; 
p.  95,  ^  189  b. 

Matter, 
author's  proof  from,  of  a  Creator,  p. 
16,  ^  14  c.  See,  also,  Design,  Na- 
ture Contradistinguished  from 
ITS  Author,  God  and  Nature  Con- 
founded, and  Vital  Properties  in 
the  Elements  of  Matter. 
its  nature  unknown,  p.  80,  ^  169  a;  p. 

117,^234^. 
its  properties  immutable  in  kind  but 
through  some  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  compound  or  sim- 
ple molecules,  p.  99,  ^  191  d;  p. 
114,  ^234  d;  p.  120,^237. 
its  final  cause,  p.  23-25,  ^  34-43,  46. 

Mechanical  Relations, 
in  organic  beings,  p.  69,  ^  129  it. 

Medical  Education  and  Practice  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,* 
comparative  view  of,  p.  13,  ^  51  a ;  p. 
28,  ^  63  c;  p.  43,  ^  64;  p.  60,  ^  83 
k;  p.  60,  ^  131 ;  p.  86,  ^  176  d;  p. 
133,  ^  291 ;  p.  136,  ^  303  a;  p.  189, 
^  303§;  p.  148,  9  334;  p.  149,  ^ 
338  ;  p.  154,  165,  ^  149  c-«;  p.  174- 
182,  ^  350J-350J  /;  p.  186-187,  ^ 
350}  kk;  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364;  p. 
202,  ^  376^;  p.  219,  ^  408;  p.  220, 
221,  ^  409  & ;  p.  226,  ^  409  ; ;  p.  233, 
(i  427 ;  p.  334,  336,  ^  433 ;  p.  338,  ^ 
438  b-^;  p.  239-247,  ^  440,  Nos.  1- 
19 ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^ ;  p.  433,  ^ 
676  b;  p.  467,  ^  699  c;  p.  468,  ^ 
701 ;  p.  460-463,  ^  709,  and  noU ;  p. 
482,  ^  744 ;  p.  484,  486,  ^  748,  749  ; 
p.  488,  ^  766  a ;  p.  615,  ^  819  b ;  p. 
618,  619,  ^  823-825;  p.  540,  ^  861 
a ;  p.  573,  ^  890  d ;  p.  584,  ^  891  c  ; 
p.  603,  ^  892  k ;  p.  664,  ^  893  n ;  p. 
690,  ^  906  a^;  p.  715-722,  ^  960 
ar<l;  p.  760,  ^  1005  k;  p.  762,  763, 
4  1006  a.    See,  also,  British  and 

*  *•  Aboat  thirty  Medical  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  there  is  probablr  an  annual  av- 
erage of  4500  studentB,  1300  of  wnom  are  yearly 
graduated  (Population.  20,000,000.)  In  Franco, 
with  a  population  of  35.000.000,  there  are  but 
three  Medical  Schools,  which  graduate  only  about 
TOO  annually  I"  —  Bo«ton  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Dec  S,  1846,  p.  365. 
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FoRKioN  Mkdical  Rsvisw,  tn  advo- 
cacy of  Animal  Magnetism^  and  the 
'*  Water  Cure,"  Oct..  1846,  p.  428- 
458 ;  p.  47^-486 ;  and  Author's  In- 

TRODUCTOBY  LbcTORB  ON  THE  Im- 
PBOVSMBNT   OP   MbDICAL   EDUCATION 

IN  THB  Unitbd  States,  and  Mam- 
cal  and  Physiological  Commbnta- 
aiBS,  vol.  i,  p.  257-273,  283,  300, 
305,  309,  327,  384-440,  bll-^lb 
notes,  626-632,  682-690,  699-712; 
▼ol  ii.  p.  224-229, 324-327  noU,  354- 
877,  700-815. 

Mbdical  Profession  op  thb  Unitbd 
States,  Defense  op,  p.  460-463,  ^ 
709,  and  note  there. 

Mbdical  Science,  **  Thb  PBOoEBat  op," 
p.  13,  ^  5^  a,  b.  See,  also,  Medi- 
cine, Medical  Education,  Okganic 
Chemistry,  and  Humobausm. 

Mbdicine, 
philosophy  of,  p.  1,  M- 
the  neceaaity  of  consiatency  in  ita 

principles  and  details,  p.  1,  ^  1. 
the  work  of  observation,  p.  3,  ^  2  c ;  p. 

its  elevated  nature,  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p. 

186,  ^  3501  kk ;  p.  412,  ^  638.     See, 

also.  Design. 
ita  ground-work  simple,  p.  4,  ^  2  <{,  « ; 

p.  40-49,  ^  65-^0  i  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ; 

p.  88,  ^  185. 
its  detaite  complex,  p.  109,  f  232 ;  p. 

120-122,  *  237-240 ;  p.  405-412,  ^ 

638. 
its  difficulties,  p.  11, 12,  ^  6)  « ;  p.  121, 

^237;  p.  383,  4584;  p.  397,  ^  623  ; 

p.  545,  {  859  6,  and  references  there  ; 

p.  662-664,  4  89^-899.     See,  also, 

Physicians  and  Suboeons. 
ita  branches,  a  cemented  chain,  p.  3, 

42<i,-p.  131,4285;  p. 405-412,^638. 
the  relations  of  its  branches,  ibtd. 
theories  of,  p.  5,  4  4. 
chebiical,  physiological,  and  chemico- 

physiologicai  schools  of,  p.  -6,  7,  4 

vitiated  by  Experiments  under  the  dis- 
guise of  "  Experimental  Philosophy" 
p.  11-14,  4  64  <-6;  p.  17-19,  4  18 
b-e ;  p.  26,  4  48 ;  p.  28,  4  53  c ;  p. 
60,  4  83  a,  b;  p.  60,  4  131 ;  p.  132, 
133,  4  289-292 ;  p.  148,  4  334  ;  p. 
164-170,  4  350,  Nos.  23(,  28,  29, 31, 
39.44,  45  ;  p.  176, 176,  4  360^  n,  o;  p. 
177-182,  4  3601/,  350J  a-g;  p.  197- 
203,  4  362-376^ ;  p.  371,  4  669  b ;  p. 
434,  4  676  b ;  p  457,  (f  699  c ,-  p.  482, 
4  744 ;  p.  484,  486,  4  748,  749 ;  p. 
489,  490,  4  757  a;  p.  609,  4  810  ;  p. 
615-619,  4  819-826 ;  p.  528,  4  830 
0^831;  p.  641,  642,  4  864  bb;  p. 
673,  4  890  d;  p.  603,  604,  4  892  A:; 
p.  711,  4  952  b;  p.  715-722.  *  960 


Medicine— <oii<»«ni€iL 

ord;  p.  760,  4  1006  k;  p.  7tt»  763. 
4  1006  a;  p.  766,  4  1006  g-, 

its  relationship  to  chemical  and  bk- 
chanical  philosophy,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  II, 
6i  c;  p.  202,  303,  ^  376*  ;  p,  434,  ^ 
676  6. 

contradistinguished  from  cbcunieal  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  p.  7,  ^  4|  i; 
p.  8,  9.  ^  6;  p.  8,  ^5  ;  p.  lO,  ^5ia: 
p.  11,^64  c,e;  p.  14,  ^6;  p.  19.  j 
18  e;  p.  21-^,  ^  20-6S;  p.  40-42, 
^66,  66;  p.  99-111,  ^  188^-333f ; 
p.  136-139,  ^  303-3031 ;  p.  149-303, 
4  337-376^  ;  p.  234-279,  ^  433-448; 
p.  323-332,  ^  600 ;  p.  362,  ^  530 ;  p. 
876-380,  ^578;  p.  383,  ^  5S4  a;  p. 
391,392,^602^606;  p.  393,^612; 
p.  397,  ^  623 ;  p.  398,  ^  6S6  ;  p.  401. 
4  631 ;  p.  406-412,  ^  638;  p.  662, 
663,  <i  896,  896. 

its  relative  condition  in  Europe  and  the 
United  Statea.  See  Msdical  Edu- 
cation. 

ita  difficultiea,  intellectual  natare,  and 
usefulness  to  mankind,   compared 
with  Surgery.    See  Phtsicians  un 
scroeoks. 
Medicine,  **  Specialities"  in, 

objections  to,  p.  721,  722,  ^  960  c,  d. 
Mbdicine  and  Subobet, 

their  comparative  usefulness  and  dif- 
ficulties, p.  614,  ^  892^  d.    See,  also, 
Phtsicuns  and  Subobons. 
Medicines.    See  Remedies. 
Memb BANES.    See  Tissues. 
Menstbuation, 

an  excretory  function,  p.  68,  ^  135  a; 
p.  233,  234,  ^  428-432. 

not  important  in  organic  life,  p.  S34,  4 
428. 

designed  for  impregnation,  p.  234,  ^ 
428. 

its  suspension,  per  se,  of  little  import- 
ance to  health,  p.  234,  ^  432. 

the  influences  of  its  suspension  depend 
upon  the  cause.  See  Ehxena- 
ooocEs,  Eboot,  and  Utbbine 
Agents. 

its  institution,  and  effects  of.    See 
Youth,  p.  376-380. 
Mental  Emotions,  and  Passions, 

how  they  operate,  p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p. 
95,  4  188^  d;  p.  107,  ^  227;  p.  108, 
^  228  ^,-  p.  109,  ^  230,  232;  p.  Ill, 
4  233}  ;  p.  326-330,  i  600/.600  «; 
p.  670,  ^  902  L 

elect  certain  meter  nerves,  like  the  will 
and  physical  agents,  p.  1 1 1,  ^  283| ; 
p.  113,  ^  243  c  ;  p.  326-330,  ^500/. 
500  n. 

designed  for  moral  and  phystcal  good, 
p.  113,  ^234<;. 

morbific  and  curative,  and  analogoasin 
their  influences  with  physical  causes 
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Mental  Emotions,  &c. — continued. 

and  with  the  will,  p.  92-95,  ^  1884 
d;  p.  HI,  4  233] ;  p.  118,  ^  234  c; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  826-330,  ^  600 
/-^500  n;  p.  634,  ^  844;  p.  670,  « 
902  &. 
chemical  theory  of,  p.  165,  ^  349  e.  See 
Mind,  and  Instinct. 

Mesmerism.     See  Animal  Maonstism. 

Mbtaphtsicians, 

regard  the  operations  of  the  mind  ab- 
stractedly from  the  brain,  p.  123,  ^ 
241c. 

Metastasis, 

its  fallacy,  p.  053-656,  ^  893  n. 

MiCROSCOPB, 

useless  and  deceptire  in  important  or- 
ganic inquiries,  p.  50,  ^  83  ;  p.  60,  ^ 
131 ;  p.  143,  ^  320 ;  p.  219,  ^  407  &  ; 
p.  342,  ^  515. 
Mind,  and  its  Psopibties,  p.  122-125. 

not  a  product  of  secretion,  the  only  in- 
dependent motive  power,  and  capable 
of  being  acted  upoD,  p.  84, 85,  ^  175  e. 

confounded  with  the  chemical  forces, 
p.  182,  183,  ^  350|  gg.  See,  also, 
God  and  Natubi,  Vital  Pbopbbtibs 
IN  TBI  Elements  of  Mattbb,  and 
Pboblbms. 

its  analogies  with  the  vital  principle,  p. 
84,  ^  175  h;  p.  88,  ^  183,  184;  p.  89, 
^  186 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  c;  p.  112-125,  ^ 
234C-246. 

its  relation  to  the  brain,  p.  85,  ^  175  e ; 
p.  98,  ^  191  c;  p.  123-125,  ^  241- 
246  ;  p.  281,  ^  451 ;  p.  332,  ^  600  ;». 
See,  also.  Mental  Emotions  and 
Passions,  and  Instinct. 

its  morbid  states,  p.  98,  ^  191  e. 

its  individuality,  p.  84,  ^  175 ;  p.  122- 
125,  ^  241-246. 

its  "Plenipotentiaries"  the  Nerroos 
Power,  p.  77-79,  ^  167/ 

its  advancement  in  successive  genera- 
tions, p.  206,  ^  3761  a;  p.  719,  720, 
M60a. 

compared  with  instinct.   See  Instinct. 

CHEMICAL  theory  ow\  p.  155,  ^  349  e. 
See  Pboblbms. 
Minbbal  Compounds.    See  Compounds, 
Minbbal. 

MiNBBALS, 

their  most  natnral  state,  elementary, 

p.  23,  4  39. 
their  final  cause,  the  existence  and 

welfare  of  organic  beings,  p.  16,  ^ 

16 ;  p.  23,  ^  34-36  ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176; 

p.  135-138,  ^  300-303^. 
MiNiBAL  Kingdom, 
independent  of  the  animal,  and  vegetar 

ble,  p.  15, 4  9-14 ;  p.  137, 138,  ^  d03i 
its  final  cause.    See  Mxnbbals. 
Mdulitt, 
a  property  of  Hfe  common  to  animals 

and  plants,  p.  88,  f  188,  184  a. 


I  Mobility  ~(;on/tni<«<2. 

a  preferable  term  to  contractility,  p.  103, 
^205  6. 

the  cause  of  motion  in  organic  beings, 
p.  103,  ^  205-215 ;  p.  107,  ^  226  ;  p. 
no.  111,  ^  283,  2331 ;  p.  284,  ^  455 
a  ;  p.  286,  ^  456,  457 ;  p.  289,  ^  461^ 
a;  p.  322-332,  ^498-500.  See,  also, 
A^soBPTioN,  Blood-vessels,  and 
powebs  which  cibculatb  the 
Blood. 

distinct  from  irritability,  p.  103,  ^  206; 
p.  110,  4  233.    See,  also,  Ibbxta- 

BILITY. 

demonstrable  in  plants,  p.  103,  ^  207 ; 
p.  134,  4  293;  p.  286,  f  456  a;  p. 
322,  4  498  c. 

occasions  sensible  and  insensible  mo- 
tions, p.  104,  ^  213. 

excited  through  irritability,  p.  108, 104, 
^  208,  216;  p.  107,  ^  226 ;  p.  110,  ^ 
233. 

donnant  in  the  seed  and  ovnm,  p.  80, 
4  57 ;  p.  56,  ^  123 ;  p.  104,  ^  212. 

modified  in  animal  and  organic  life,  p. 
61,  ^33  ft ;  p.  62-66,  ^  135-155 ;  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  2331 ;  p.  295,  ^ 475 ; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  314,  f  488;  p. 
323-332,  ^  500.  See  Motion. 
MoLECULAB  Motion  versua  Catalysis,  p. 

226,^400;. 
MoBBiD  Anatomy, 

its  practical  and  philosophical  uses,  p. 
456-463,  ^  695-709. 
MoBBiPic  Causes, 

philosophy  of  their  action,  p.  47-49,  ^ 
75-80 ;  p  55,  ^  117;  p  59,  §lft9h; 
p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p  63,  ^  137;  p.  65, 
4  142,  143 ;  p  67,  66,  ^  149-152 ;  p. 
69,  H^^  P-  87,  ^  177-182 ;  p.  89, 4 
188;  p  107-110,  4226-232;  p  111, 
4  233}  ;  p.  414,  ^  644,  645  ;  p.  417, 
M^;  P-  42I>  42S,  i  657;  p.  423, 
4  659;  p  424,  ^  661 ;  p425,  ^  664; 
PL  426,  4  666 ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

their  difference  from  remedial  agents, 
p.  542,  4  854.  See,  also.  Remedial 
Action,  Vital  Habit,  and  Thbsa- 

PBUTICS. 

MoBPHiA.  See  Nabcotics,  and  Theba 

PEUTXCS. 
MOBTIFICATION, 

vital  theoiy  of,  p.  447,  ^  736  o^. 
mechanical  theoxy  of,  p.  447,  ^  736  ^ 

e;  p.  484,  485,  4  748,  749. 
chemical  theoxy  of,  p.  175,  ^  360^  m. 
Motion, 
indispensaUe  to  all  organic  beings,  ex 

cepting  in  the  state  of  the  germ,  p. 

126-128.    See,  also,  Oebm. 
destructive  of  mineral  eompomids,  p. 

21, 4  24-26. 
sensible  and  insensible,  p.  103,  ^  207. 
how  produced  through  sympathetio 

sensibility,  p.  101,  ^  201,  202 ;  p. 
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Motion — continued. 

104,  ^  209,  210 ;  p.  282,  ^  461 ;  p. 
323-330,  ^  500.  See,  alao,  Laws  op 
Sympathy. 

insensible  the  most  important,  p.  104, 
^  214  ;  p.  227,  ^  410,  411 ;  p.  663,  ^ 
896.     See,  also,  Capillaribs. 

voluntary,  how  produced,  p.  88,  ^  188 ; 
p.  104,  ^  215  ;  p.  no,  ^  233  ;  p.  Ill, 
§  2333  ;  p.  127,  ^  259 ;  p.  128,  ^ 
266  ;  p.  134,  ^  293-295  ;  p.  323-332, 
^500. 

spasmodic^  readily  induced  in  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  and  why,  p.  284,  ^ 
455  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  324-328,  ^ 
600  d-l;  p.  357,  358,  ^  526  d ;  p. 
404,  ^  637. 

how  produced  in  organic  life,  p.  88,  ^ 
188  ;  p.  110,  ^  233  ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233}. 

independent  of  the  nervous  system,  p. 
104,  ^  215  ;  p.  110,  ^  233  ;  p.  127,  ^ 
259;  p.  284-289,  ^  454-46 li ;  p. 
663,  ^  896.     See,  also,  Expkrimsnts 

TO  DETBBMINS  THB  LaWS  OP  THB  Vl- 

TAL  Functions,  p.  295-321,  and 
Laws  op  Sympathy,  p.  335-363. 

how  produced  through  irritability^  with 
or  without  the  agency  of  the  nerv- 
ous power,  p.  89,  90,  ^  188,  188|  ; 
p.  95,  4  189  :  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  p.  103, 
^  208  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-233}  ;  p. 
323-332,  ^  500  ;  p.  356-358,  ^  526 
d;  p.  663,^896. 

voluntary  and  involuntaryj  their  differ- 
ence lies,  mostly,  in  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli,  and  partly  in  modifi(»- 
tions  of  mobility,  p.  102,  ^  201  ;  p. 
104,  ^  215;  p.  107,  ^  227;  p.  110, 
111,  $  233,  233}  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p. 
333-332,^500;  p. 357, 358, ^  526 d ; 
p.  663,  ^  896.  See,  also.  Mobility, 
and  Will. 

the  great  intrinsic  characteristic  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  inertia  that  of  the 
inorganic  J  p.  21,  ^  24 ;  p.  30,  ^  59  ; 
p.  86,  87,  ^  176. 

interests  us  most,  ibid, 

chemical  Theory  of,  oxydation  of  the 
blood  and  tissues,  p.  158-162,  ^  350, 
Nos.  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11, 12, 15, 
16,  17 ;  p.  208,  ^  283  ;  p.  274,  $ 
447ia. 
MoTOB  Nebtbs.    See  Nbbtbb. 

Mucous  TiBSUB, 

proof  from,  by  the  Author,  that  the 
elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood 
is  a  vital  process.  Combine  the  di- 
rect facts  and  the  analogies  at  p.  62, 
4  135  a;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375  ;  p.  229, 
^  419  a-419  e.  See,  also,  Carbon, 
and  Light,  in  its  relation  to  carbonic 
acid. 

modified  in  its  organic  properties  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  as 
traversing  different  parts,  shown  by 


Muooua  Tissne— cMilifnicfll. 

its  natural  products,  and  by  the  e^ 
fects  of  natural,  morflifiCy  and  reme- 
dial agents,  p.  62,  63,  ^  136-137 ;  :». 
67,  68,  ^  149-153.  See,  afao.  Re- 
medial Action,  and  T*BK&A.PBETiif. 
Mucus, 

the  laws  which  govern  its  fbimatiaa 
See  Sbokbtion,  p.  317—237. 

its  morbid  states,  p.  46S.      See,  also, 
Intlamiiation. 
Muscles  or  Voluntary  Monov, 

experimefUs  to  determine  the  JPrimcipU  en. 
tDhieh  their  Motion  depends^  mid  ikt 
RelaHon  they  bear  to  the  ^erwma  Sys- 
temj  p.  310,  ^  486. 

comparative  ejfects  of  SOmMii  i^nim,  ab^ 
upon  the  Heart,  when  applied  to  the 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  p.  311-315, 
^  487-489.  See,  also,  Monoif,  and 
Will. 


N. 


Narcotics,  p.  688-690,  ^  891  ;  p.  715- 
721,  ^  960  a,  &. 

an  unimportant  class  of  agents  cooipar- 
ed  with  many  curative  means,  ihid. 

their  preference  as  means  of  relieri/i^, 
or  preventing  pain,  to  agents  which 
strike  at  disease  and  grapple  with 
Death,  evinces  a  want  of  proper 
medical  philosophy,  and  of  a  proper 
reference  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  t^.    See,  also,  Pazit. 

affect  the  nervous  power  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  or  less  insusceptible  to 
the  action  of  other  agents,  p.  667,  ^ 
889  k;  p.  672,  M04  a,  and  titii. 
See,  also,  Nervous  Power. 
Nature, 

its  foundation  simple,  its  phenomena 
complex,  p.  4,  ^  2  e;  p.  662-664,  k 
895-899.  See,  also,  Adaptation 
and  Design. 

contradistinguished  from  Creative  Poio- 
er,  p.  16,  ^  14  c;  p.  25,  ^  43  ;  p.  46, 
4  74  a;  p.  81,  4  170  a;  p.  83,^178; 
p. 86,^75(1;  p.  124,4  241;  p.227, 
4  411 ;  p.  317,  4  493  a;  p.  376,  4 
678  b;  p.  393,4  612. 

confounded  with  Creative  Power,  p.  40, 
464A;  p.  46,474a;  p.  76,  4  167i; 
p.  86,  4  175  d;  p.  178-189,  4  350|*- 
3501  IS. 

the  Interpreter  of  its  Author,  p.  186,  ^ 
350i  kk;  p.  227,  4  411.  See,  also. 
Design. 

man  her  interpreter,  p.  5,  4  4  a. 

the  Conservator  of  Organic  Beings; 
see  Vis  Medic atriz  Natur^b,  Bad 
Vital  Principle. 

the  great  fountain  of  rational  ei^oy- 
mont,  and  the  only  foundation  <^ 
philosophy;  utst^a. 
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Natuki,  K1NODOH8  or,  p.  16,  ^  7,  &c. 
:  the  organic,  and  inorganic,  have,  re- 

I  spectiyffy,  their  peculiar  properties 

and  laws,  p.  4,  ^  3 ;  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 

•  20-27,  ^  19-51 ;  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

-  phenomena  of  the  organic  more  yariouB 

than  of  the  inorganic,  p.  4,  ^  3 ;  p. 

J  14,  M;  P-  117,  ^234^;  p.  331,^ 

;^  600  0. 

r  our  knowledge  of  each  depends  upon 

the  nature  or  variety  of  the  phenom- 
.  ena,  p.  4,  ^  3 ;  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  111- 

1^  121,  ^  234-237. 

not  mutually  dependent,  p.  15,  ^  9-14 ; 

*  p.  16,  ^  16,  17 ;  p.  23,  ^  86,  37 ;  p. 
24,  Mlt  42 ;  p.  26,  ^  43 ;  p.  135- 
139,  ^  300-303^. 

'  creation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 

f  reversed,  p.  136-138,  ^  303,  303^. 

'  motion  the  great  sensible  attribnte  of 

^  *         the  constitution  of  the  organic,  vi* 

inertia  that  of  the  inorganic,  p.  21, 
^  24 ;  p.  30,  ^  59 ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176. 
simple  in  their  foundation,  p.  4,  ^  2  « ; 
p.  331,  ^  600  0;  p.  662-664,  ^  89&- 
i  899. 

Nbrtbs, 
I  of  little  importance  in  festal  life,  p.  43, 

I  ^  69;  p.  286,  ^466;  p.  289,  ^  46H  a. 

their  early  development  in  the  fcetus, 
I  like  that  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 

i  organs  of  sense,  dec,  consistent  with 

I  their  dormant  state,  in  the  great 

i.  plan  of  Organic  Design,  p.  42,  43,  ^ 

r  67-70  ;  p.  284,  4  466  a,  6;  p.  286,  ^ 

\  466  ;  p.  289,  ^  461^  a ;  p.  842-^53, 

(  4  616-524. 

^  mostly  important  to  the  sphincter  mus- 

I  cles  in  the  life  of  the  fcetus,  p.  339, 

I  *  614/,  g. 

not  the  source  of  motions  or  of  any  or- 
ganic result,  p.  43,  ^  69 ;  p.  46,  ^  74 ; 
^  p.  89,  ^  188  c ;  p.  110,  ^  233 ;  p.  389, 

,  4  461 ;  p.  296,  297,  $  476^  h;  p.  317, 

,  318,  ^  493;  p.  324,  ^  500  c,  d;  p. 

475,  ^  733  A ;  p.  483,  ^  746  e.     See, 
^  also,  Capillaby  Actioit,  and  Mobil- 

ity. 
:  an  important  distinction  between  their 

trunks  and  expanded  extremities,  p. 
;  280,  4  450  h;  p.  621,  ^  826  d;  p. 

p.  585,  4  891 1. 
their  functions  neslected,  or  perverted, 
i  or  ill  considered,  p.  112,  ^  234  b ;  p. 

155,  ^  349  «;  p.  162,  163,  ^  360, 
Nos.  18,  19,  20 ;  p.  177,  ^  350§  e ;  p. 
,  193,  ^  356  a;  p.  283,  ^  462  b;  p. 

I  296,  ^  476^  b;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493. 

See,  also,  Humobalism. 
how  far  concerned  in  morbid  processes, 
p.  286,  286,  M66,  456 ;  p.  332,  ^ 
'  602  a;  p.  483,  ^  746  c.    See,  also, 

'  EzPBBIMBNTS     TO     DETEBNINB     THB 

Laws  or  trb  Vital  Functions. 
Nbbvxs,  THB  DirrxBBNT  Obdbbs  or,  p. 


Nerves — amtimud. 

290-292.  See,  also,  Obbbbbo-Spinal 
AND  Ganglionic  Sybtbms,  and  Syh- 

PATHBTIC  NbBVB. 

Nbbvbs,  Motob, 

their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
102,  ^  202 ;  p.  106,  ^  224 ;  p.  110,  ^ 
233;  p.  lll,^23Ji;  p.  292.  ^71 ; 
p.  326,  4  600  ^ ;  p.  330,  ^  500  n  ;  p. 
335-363,  ^  51^-524 ;  p.  521,  ^  826  d; 
p.  746,  ^  990^  b, 
Nbbvbs,  Sbnsitive, 

their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
101-103,  ^  201-204 ;  p.  281,  ^  460  e; 
p.  292,  M72 ;  p.  326,  ^  500  ^ ;  p. 
830,  ^  600  n ;  p.  336-363,  ^  512-^24; 
p.  621,  ^  826  d. 

of  true  sensation,  mostly  cerebro-spi- 
nal,  p.  101, 102,  ^  201 ;  p.  284, 4  456  a. 

of  sympathetic  sensation,  mostly  the 
ganglionic  and  pneumogastric,  p.  101, 
102,  4  201  ;  p.  109,  ^  230 ;  p.  284,  ^ 
466  b;  p.  746,  ^  990^  b, 
Nbbvous  Powbb, 

a  property  of  the  vital  principle,  and 
peculiar  to  animals,  p.  88,  ^  183, 184 ; 
p.  110,^232. 

affords  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  vital  principle,  and  of 
its  own  existence  as  a  property  of 
that  principle,  and  that  it  operates 
beyond  the  surface  of  organs,  p.  42, 
M7;  p.  746.  ^990i». 

enters  largely,  or  its  organs,  into  the 
physical  doctrines  of  life,  p.  162, 163, 
^  350,  Nos.  18,  18},  19;  p.  Ill,  112, 
^  234  a;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493  ;  p.  475, 
^733  A. 

commonly  regarded  as  the  electric  or 
galvanic  fluid,  p.  88,  ^  184  b. 

its  action  upon  irritability,  another 
property,  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  control  which  the  will  exercises 
over  other  properties  of  the  mind  and 
the  passions,  p.  88,  ^  184  b. 

generated  especially  by  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  but  also  by  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic,  p.  321,  ^  497 ;  p. 
323,  ^  499 ;  p.  334,  ^  607;  p.  34^ 
346,  ^  516,  616 ;  p.  849,  ^  620 ;  p. 
363,  ^  524  (2,  Nos.  4-7. 

the  philosophy  of  its  operation,  and  its 
application  to  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, how  far  expounded  by  the 
Author, p.  106,^222;  p.lll,^234a; 
p.  162,  163,  ^  360.  Nos.  18,  19 ;  p. 
297,  4  476i  b;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493  ;  p. 
320,  ^  494  dd  ;  p.  342,  ^  514i  b ;  p. 
616,  ^  819  b;  p.  746,  ^  990^  6;  and 
throughout  the  philosophy  of  Rbmb- 
DIAL  AND  MoBBiPio  AcTioN,  and  of 
the  Opbbation  or  Loss  or  Blood. 

its  nature,  useless  to  be  known,  p.  60, 
^  131,  MiU<m :  p.  88, 4  164  & ;  p.  117, 
«284^. 
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NerroQs  'PoweT^contifuud. 
as  with  Light  and  Magnetism,  not  in 

traiuitu,  p.  116,  ^  984  e. 
Uke  light  and  electricity,  brooght  into 

operation  by  exciting  causes,  p.  116, 

acts  upon  trritabiiity,  p.  88,  ^  184  ft;  p. 
89,  ^  188;  p.  107,  ^  396;  p.  110,  ^ 
338  ;  p.  333-^2,  ^  600.  See,  also, 
Rbhbdial  Acnoir. 

how  developed,  p.  88,  ^  188 ;  p.  107,  ^ 
225-227;  p.  114,  ^  234  «;  p.  833- 
833,  ^  600.     Also,  Rbhsdial  Action. 

excited  directly  and  indirectly,  p.  107, 
^  337;   p.  883-333,  ^  600.     Also, 

ExPBUMBirrs     to     DBTEBMIim      THB 

Laws  op  thb  Vital  Functiohs,  and 
Rbmbdial  Action. 

developed  by  agents  applied  to  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nenres,  by  the 
will  and  passions,  by  iatenial  phys- 
ical causes,  by  external  agents  act- 
ing upon  aJl  parts,  and  by  disease 
of  all  parts,  p.  107-111,  ^  327-333)  ; 
p.  833,^603;  p.  834,^607;  p.  349, 
4  690;  p.  866-868,  ^  636  d;  p.  706, 
707,  4  947,  and  ut  aufra, 

superadded  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
why,  p.  64,  66,  ^  107-117;  p.  106,  ^ 
838 ;  p.  1 10,  4  383 ;  p.  384, 386, 4  454, 
466;  p  476,  ^783^. 

Operates  in  animal  and  organic  life,  p. 
106,^223;  p  110,  ^  233;  p.  Ill,  ^ 
3331;  p.  333-883,  ^  600 ;  p.  488,  ^ 
746  e. 

most  important  in  the  organic  life  of 
animals,  yet  its  greatest  final  cause 
is  relative  to  animal  life,  p.  66,  ^ 
113 ;  p.  106,  4  323  ;  p.  127,  ^  369  ;  p. 
262,  4  446  a;  p.  284,  285,  4  464, 456. 

in  constant  operation  upon  rarious 
jiarts,  p.  106,  4  223 :  p.  Ill,  ^  233)  ; 
p.  113,  4  334  c  ;  p.  116,  4  334  <;  p. 
836^-841,  (i  613-614. 

maintains  harmonious  action  among 
the  viscera  of  organic  life,  p.  65,  ^ 
113;  p.  106,^323;  p.  108,  4228  a; 
p.  110,  4  232;  p.  284,4  466. 

when  most  obvious  in  its  eflfect,  in  ani- 
mal and  organic  life,  p.  324,  4  600  c, 
d ;  p.  332,  4  501 ;  p.  662, 663,  4  896. 

hs  important  natural  action  mostly 
limited  to  compound  organs,  and  to 
certain  muscles  in  animal  life,  af- 
fecting comparatively  little  the  cap- 
illary vessels  excepting  as  nmsed 
into  action  by  transient  causes,  but 
capable  of  exciting  the  most  power- 
Ad  influences  upon  them.  See  ref- 
erences  abovty  and  Nbbvbs  and  Cap- 
illaries. 

tmt  little  operative  in  fcetal  life,  p.  43, 
4  69.  See,  also,  Nsanss,  and  Cap- 
ill  abibs. 

operates  through  motor  nerves,  p.  106, 


Nervous  Power— eoiKMiisA 

4334;  p.  390-393, 4 462-471  ;  p.  33a 
4  600fi. 

indispensable  to  v<^ntary  motiofi  in 
all  animals,  p.  104,  4  215  ;  p.  1  lO,  4 
933  ;  p.  197,  4  969,  860. 
,  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  sphincter 
muscles  and  those  of  respi  ration,  p. 
396-327,  4  600  ^;  p.  338,  399,  4 
514/,^. 

may  respond  throogh  the  same  molcyr 
nerves  to  impressions  transmrtted 
through  various  sensitive  nerrea,  p. 
827,  4  600  t. 

mdispensable  to  reflected  motion,  p 
102,  4  JWl  ;  p.  107-111,  4  2S7-933I; 
p.  323-332,  4  600;  p.  404,  4  «37. 

does  not  involve  sensation,  p.  106, 4  333. 

implanted  in  the  brain,  spinal  oord, 
ganglia,  and  nerves,  or  in  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  inferior  aintmai»  p, 
106,  4  994;  p.  116,  4  934  «;  p.  334« 
4  607,  and  as  abcf^e. 

acted  upon  and  altered  in  kind,  &e., 
p.  107,  4  396, 996.  See,  also.  Rkmx- 
DIAL  Action. 

a  vital  agent,  p.  107,  4  996,  337;  p. 
893-332,  4  600;  p.  859,  4  596  d;  p. 
483,  4  746. 

its  operation  and  results  analogous  to 
other  vital  agents,  p.  107, 108,  4  297, 
998;  p.  114-118,  4  384  <l^;  p.  331, 
4  500o;  p.  483,  4  746c;  p.  706-708, 
4  947,  949.    See,  also,  Aitalogixs. 

excited  throu^  sympathetic  sensibili- 
ty, p.  108,  4  297  ;  p.  116,  4  «34/; 
p.  281-283,  4  450  e,  451. 

partakes  of  the  virtues  of  the  exciting 
causes,  under  the  influence  of  its 
own  nature,  p.  106-110,  4  297-833; 
p.  333,  4  M3  ;  p.  647,  4  893  e. 

its  modus  operandi,  p.  107-111, 4937- 
933);  p.  116,  4934  e;  p.  125,4945; 
p.  296,  4  476  c ;  p.  828-332,  4  600 ; 
p.  384,  4  509,  510  ;  p.  857,  4  526  i; 
p.  663,  4  896;  p.  703-711,  4940- 
952.  See,  also,  Rkmkdial  Acnosr, 
and  Rbmotb  Causes  op  Disbass. 

exquisitely  susceptible,  p.  11,  45|e; 
p.  108,  110,  4  228,  239  ;  p.  333-^33, 
4  500,  501 ;  p.  357,  4  596  d;  p.  706, 
707,  4  947. 

operates  accordinff  to  the  nature  of 
the  existing  and  modifying  causes, 
p.  107,  109,  111,  4  927,  230,  833| ; 
p.  296,  4  476  c**  p.  301,  302,  4  480, 
481 ;  p.  306,  4  482;  p.  309-^14,  4 
484-489;  p.  323-332,  4 500  ;  p  334, 
4  509 ;  p.  405-412, 4  638 ;  p.  663, 663, 
4  896;  p.  706,  707, 4  947.  See,a]BO, 
Rbmbdial  Action. 

an  important  law  of;  in  relation  to  or* 

Sinic  life,  and  as  distinguished  from 
e  corresponding  law  in  animal  life, 
p.  819,  4  487^. 
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Nervous  Power — cantimted. 

its  effects  in  proportion  to  the  sudden- 
nesSf  as  well  as  violence  of  its  ac- 
tion, p.  11,  ^  5|  e ;  p.  298,  ^  476^  h ; 
p.  300,  ^  479 ;  p.  804,  ^  4S1  ^ ;  p. 
319,  320,  ^  494;  p.  334,  335,  ^  609- 
511  ;  p.  529,  524,  ^  527  <2;  p.  525,  ^ 
828  bf  p.  662,  663,  ^  896  ;  p.  703- 
711,  ^  940-952  ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

powerfully  operative  in  inducing  and 
removing  syncope,  p.  304,  305,  ^481 
g,  hj  Exp.  18  ;  p.  663,  ^  896 ;  p.  703- 
709,  ^  940-951  ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

its  influences,  natural,  morbific,  or  re- 
medial, p.  106,  ^  222,  223  ;  p.  107- 
110,  ^  22^232  ;  p.  284^287,  ^  454- 
458;  p.331,^500o;  p.483,^746e; 
p.  662-665,  i  896-901.  See,  also, 
Kembdial  Action. 

its  relative  effect  when  developed  by 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
when  by  other  causes  acting  upon 
other  parts,  p.  334,  ^  508,  509 ;  p. 
356-358,  ^  526  d ;  p.  592,  ^  892^. 
See,  also,  Remote  Causes  op  Dis- 
ease, and  Remedial  Action. 

its  modifications  illustrated  by  the 
modifications  of  electricity,  polar- 
ized light,  &c.,  p.  79,  ^  \^\  and 
tU  8uvra. 

its  rapidity  of  action  illustrated  by  the 
motions  of  light,  <kc.,  p.  1 14^  ^  234  e ; 
p.  330,  ^  500  n. 

adapted  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
life,  p.  108,  ^  228 ;  p.  127,  ^  259 ; 
and  as  abate. 

ii^uenced  By  slight  variations  in  the 
intensity,  or  nature,  of  the  operating 
causes,  and  by  the  precise  part  upon 
which  they  operate,  p.  108-110,  ^ 
228-232  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500 ;  p.  671, 
672,  $  904  a.  Also,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion. 

how  affected  by  disease,  p.  109,  ^  229 ; 
p.  662-664,  4  895-900 ;  andtua^^. 

the  cause  of  consecutive  diseases,  p. 
109,  ^  229 ;  p.  285,  ^  455 ;  p.  339, 
^  514  A.  See,  also,  Patholooical 
Cause,  Remote  Causes,  Remedial 
Action,  &c. 

Its  connection  with  the  Law  op  Adapt- 
ation, p.  539,  fi  848. 

operates  on  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as 
upon  other  parts,  p.  109,  ^  230 ;  p. 
334,  ^509. 

operates,  however,  but  little  as  a  mor- 
bific cause  upon  the  nervous  tissue, 
p.  334,  ^  508  ;  p.  856-358,  ^  526  d. 

mutable  in  its  nature  like  the  organic 
properties,  p.  108-110,  ^  TlTt-'fiaiZ. 
See  Vital  Propebties,  their  mutabil- 
ity j  and  Remedial  Action. 

its  mutability,  like  that  of  the  organic 
properties,  a  main  foundation  of  dis- 

£b 


Nervous  Vower^eonHnued. 

ease  and  its  cure,  p.  338,  ^  508, 
See,  also,  partakes  of  the  virtues^  &c., 
as  above,  and  Vital  Propbeties,  &c. 

does  not  generate  motion,  p.  110,  ^ 
233 ;  p.  127,  ^  259-7261  ;  |k  296,  ^ 
476^  ^;  p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  663,  \ 
*  896.  See,  also,  I^xpebiments  to 
detbrmine  the  Laws  op  the  Vital 
Functions. 

maintains  the  balance  of  functions,  p. 
110,  ^232;  p.  230,  231,  ^422;  p. 
284,  285,  ^  455  ;  p.  663,  ^  896. 

in  connection  with  the  will,  a  remote 
cause  of  voluntary  motion,  p.  110,  ^ 
233;  p.  111,^2381;  p.ll3,^234c; 
p.  284,  §  456  a;  p.  288,  ^  459  d,  e; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  313,  «  487^^,  A; 

.  p.  314>  ^  488,  488^ ;  p.  324-832,  f 
600  e;  p.  857,  358,  ^  526  <i;  p.  870, 
^  569  4. 

its  prolonged  operation,  natural,  mor- 
bific, and  remedial,  p.  110,  111,  ^ 
232,  238^;  p.  285-287,  ^  455-458 ; 
p.  833,  ^  506 ;  p.  389,  ^  514  g ;  p. 
844,  345,  ^  516  d.  No.  6  ;  p.  707,  ^ 
949.  See,  also,  Remedial  Action, 
and  Alteratives. 

elects  special  motor  nerves,  in  animal 
and  organic  life,  without  apparent 
reference  to  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, p.  HI,  ^  2331 ;  p.  113,  ^  284 
e;  p.  327,  328,  ^  500  A. 

its  law  of  election  adapted  to  the  will, 
remedial  agents,  <kc.,  p.  1 11,  ^  238) ; 
p.  287,  ^  458  ;  p.  828,  ^  500  /,  m. 

rendered  insusceptible  of  development 
by  the  will  in  paralysis,  but  suscep- 
tible to  other  causes,  p.  296,  ^  476 
e ;  p.  826-332,  ^  500/-p.  See,  also. 
Narcotics. 

rendered  permanently  stimulant  to  the 
organs  of  circulation  by  local  inflam- 
mation, which  thus  influences  the  ef- 
fects of  loss  of  blood,  p.  354,  356,  ^ 
526 a;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

depressant  or  excitant  in  phlebitis  and 
venous  congestion,  p.  503,'  504,  ^ 
794-798;  p.  607-510,  ^806-816;  p. 
724-732,  ^  961-970 ;  p.  735,  786,  ^ 
978. 

peculiarly  modified  in  delirium  a  potu, 
mania,  hydrophobia,  &c.,  p.  734^  ^ 
975  Cy  976  a,  b, 

especially  excitant  in  cerebral  inflam- 
mation and  cerebral  congestion,  and 
according,  also,  to  the  nature  of  oth- 
er tissues,  and  the  kind  of  mflam- 
raation,  p.  61,  ^  134 ;  p.  64,  ^  140 ; 
p.  67,  ^  150,  151  ;  p.  70-73,  taldes ; 
p.  733-736,  ^  974-980. 

variously  modified  in  spasmodic  and 
apoplectic  affections,  p.  366-^56,  ^ 
526  <l;  p.  590-693,  ^  891^  ;  p.  741- 
747,  $  990-990^. 
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Nenrotts  Power— «miinii£d. 

how  productiYe  of  motion  after  appar- 
ent death,  and  in  decapitated  ani- 
mals, p.  338,  ^  614  i<;  p.  357,  358, 
^526d;  p.  404,  ^637. 

developed  by  narcotics  with  such  in- 
tensity, permanency,  and  organic  in- 
fluences, as  to  be  more  or  less  in-' 
susceptible  to  other  agents.  See 
Narcotics. 

is  morbific  or  curative,  according  to 
its  modifications,  p.  107-111,  (f  226- 
2331 ;  p.  336,  ^  514  b;  p.  672,  ^ 
004  a.    See,  also,  Rbmbdial  Actioz*  . 

its  development  by  Narcotics  counter- 
acted by  pain,  dec.,  p.  587-690,  ^  891 . 

its  preternatural  influences  reach  the 
intemate  organization  of  parts,  read- 
ily, slightly,  and  profoundly,  p.  109, 
^  230,  231  ;  p.  230,  ^  422  ;  p.  286,  ^ 
465;  p.  334,^508,509;  p.  335<^1, 
^  51^^14  ;  p.  854,  856,  ^  526  a ;  p. 
662,  663,  ^  896  ;  p.  724-726,  ^  961  a 
-t ;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

always  operative  upon  muscles  of 
mixed  motion,  and  the  ezcitiuff 
cause,  p.  825,  ^  500  e ;  p.  839,  ? 

always  inoperative  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles,  excepting  when  the  will 
operates,  p.  110,  ^233. 

illustrated  by  the  "  imponderables,"  p. 
79,  ^  168  ;  p.  113-121,  ^  234  e-237 ; 
p.  330,  ^  500  n. 

Spurious  hypotheses,  of,  p.  Ill,  112,  ^ 
234  ;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493. 

illustrative  of  stupendous  Design,  p. 
106-111,  ^  223-2331 ;  p.  125,  ^  246  ; 
p.  284,  ^484;  p.  287,  ^  458  ;  p.  323 
-332,  M99,  500 ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896. 

its  agency  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  p.  262-264,  ^  446 ;  p.  663,  ^  896. 

its  instrumentality  in  animal  heat  anal- 
ogous to  its  connection  with  all  oth- 
er products  of  living  beings,  p.  54, 
55,  ^  109  6,113  ;  p.  262,  263,  ^  446  ; 
p.  483,  ^  746  c  ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896. 

a  knowledge,  abstractedly,  of  its  oper- 
ation in  health,  of  little  practical  im- 
portance, but  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  disease  ;  ut  supra. 

hitherto  not  applied,  in  any  intelligible 
sense,  to  the  explanation  of  the  kiws 
of  sympathy,  however  those  laws 
oiay  be  known,  or  to  any  natural  re- 
sults, while  it  is  totally  obscured  in 
the  philosophy  of  disease,  by  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  p. 
106,  ^  222  b ;  p.  264,  ^  447  c ;  p.  283, 
^  451  /;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493  ;  p.  320, 
^  494  dd;  p.  329,  ^  500  n;  p.  342,  ^ 
6m  b;  p.  362,  ^  530  ;  p.  484,  485, 
4  748, 749  ;  p.  515-518,  ^  819  6-824 ; 
p.  661,  ^894 a;  p.  691,  ^906^,909. 
See,  also,  Oboanio  Chbkistry,  Oap- 


Nervous  Power— eonteucMi. 

ILLABY  Action,  and  Rxmjbimai.  Ac- 
tion. 

shown,  by  experiment,  that  sjno^ 
does  not  depend  upon  its  Ikilare  tc 
aflfect  the  heart,  &«.,  p.  306,  4  481  i  : 
p.  706,  707,  ^  947,  948. 

exerts  a  certain  influence,  as  a  visa: 
stimulus,  upon  the  functioits  and 
products  of  animals,  p.  262-368,  ^ 
446-447  <{;  483,  484,  ^  746  c 

presents  a  problem  for  CkemiMtry,  p. 
281,  ^450e;  p.  330,  ^  500  «. 

its  functions,  the  Poetiy  of  Natoze ; 
tU  supra. 
Ntfkvous  Ststbms,  Gbnulai.  Usks  ow^  p 

284-290. 
Nbbvocs  TissoM.     See  Tibsvks,  and 
Stbuctubb. 

not  much  subject  to  disease,  p.  356- 
358,  ^  626  d. 

NiTBOOBN, 

a  remarkable  element  of  or^ganic  be- 
ing^s,  p.  34-36. 

a  main  cause  of  putrefiiction  and  fer- 
mentation, p.  34,  ^  62. 

abounds  in  animals,  p.  34,  ^  62  «,  / 

occurs  in  most  parts  of  plants,  p.  35,  ^ 
62/,  note. 

a  principle  of  dissolution,  p.  34^  ^  62. 

shown  by  the  Author  to  prove  a  vital 
principle,  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

wanting,  naturally,  in  inorganic  com- 
pounds, p.  34,  <f  62  <2,  g. 

feebly  compatible  with  chemical  com- 
pounds, p.  34,  35,  ^  62  dr-h. 

not  united  with  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, p.  34,  $  62  e. 

most  indifferent  of  all  the  elements,  p. 
34,  ^  62  d. 

maintains  its  connections  in  living  or- 
ganic compounds  equally  with  the 
other  elements,  p.  35,  ^  62/. 

occasions  transformations  in  dead  or- 
ganic and  certain  inorganic  com- 
pounds by  the  contact  of  water,  p. 
36,  ^62^. 

in  compounds  of  sudden  transforma- 
tion, heat,  or  mechanical  violeoce, 
is  the  predisposing,  and  water  a  re- 
tarding, cause. 

occasions  the  ready  explosion  of  ful- 
minating compounds,  p.  35,  ^  62  e. 

another  illustration  in  gun-cotton,  &c. 

one  of  its  obvious  fin^  causes  in  or- 
ganic beinss  is  their  ultimate  disso- 
lution ;  and  this  explains  the  philos- 
ophy of  Tiedemann's  statement,  p. 
28,  29,  ^  54  s;  p.  36,  ^  62  it. 

Author's  proof  from,  of  the  creation  of 
plants  before  animals,  and  against 
the  speculatists,  p.  i36-138,  6  903, 
303i 

NlTBOOBNIZBD  VbGBTABLB  FoOD, 

its  uses  in  Chemistry,  p.  17-19,  ^  18 ; 
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Nitrogenized  Vegetable  Tood--cofUhnui. 

p.  219-222,  ^  409  a,  b.     See,  also, 

Protein. 
Numerical  Method  and  Orqanic  Chxm- 

I8TBT, 

their  parallel,  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 

alike  necessary  "  Instruments**  in  Med- 
icine, p.  161,  ^  360,  No.  14,  and  as 
above. 
Nutrition, 

laws  of,  p.  40-45,  ^  66-73 ;  p.  217-227, 
^400-411. 

requires  the  blood,  or  sap,  as  a  uniyer- 
sal  stimulus,  while  in  each  part  it  is 
commonly  promoted  by  specific  stim- 
uli, p.  46,  ^  74  a;  p.  62,  63,  ^  136, 
137. 

theory  of,  in  organic  chemistry,  p.  180, 
181,  ^  3601  e. 

the  globules  of  blood  take  no  part  in, 
p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  256,  ^  441  /;  p.  276, 
^  447i  b ;  p.  483,  ^  746  a. 
Nutrition  and  Waste, 

ends  of  organic  life,  p.  21,  ^  20»  27 ; 
p.  34,  MS  & ;  P-  63,  ^04 ;  p.  129, 
(f  273.     See,  also.  Absorbents. 
Nuz  Vomica.     See  Aconite,  dec. 

O. 
Oblivion, 

Error  its  victim,  Truth  its  yanqoisher, 
p.  203-207,  ^  376i,  376 J  a;  p.  462, 
note ;  p.  690,  ^  906/;  p.  755,  ^  1004  b. 
Obssrtation, 

the  importance  of  mtnute  and  accurate, 
in  all  physiological  and  medical  in- 
quiries, p.  1,  2,  ^  1  ;  p.  3,  4,  ^  2  d, « ; 
p.  10-12,  ^5i;  p.  14,  M;  p.  16,^ 
14  c;  p.  34-49,  ^  62-81 ;  p.  61-73, 
^  133-163  ;  p.  86,  ^  176  d;  p.  92-96, 
^  188^  (i-189  c ;  p.  99,  ^  192  ;  p.  lOl, 
102,  ^  201,  202 ;  p.  106-122,  ^  222- 
240 ;  p.  127,  128,  ^  261-266 ;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-291 ;  p.  139,  ^  303)  ;  p. 
143-146,  ^  322-326 ;  p.  162,  153,  ^ 
^  845-349  a;  p.  154,  166,  ^  349  c^; 
p.  167-182,  4  360-360}  g;  p.  189, 
190,  4  860)  n ;  p.  197,  ^  362  ;  p.  200, 
201,  ^  366-375 ;  p.  208-217,  ^  383- 
899;  p.  220^227,  ^  409-411;  and 
toon.  ' 
Oil,  Castor, 
the  introduction  of,  and  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb,  among  liie  group  of  Alter' 
atives  in  the  Author's  Arrangement 
of  the  Materia  Medico,  indicative  of 
their  special  influence  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  p.  557,  M73  * ;  P- 
p.  567-569,  ^  889  U-mm ;  p.  571,  672, 
\  890  b ;  p.  636-642,  ^  892}  d-^ ;.  p. 
687,  ^  905^  e.    See,  also,  Altsra- 

TIVIS. 

author's  opinion  that  it  exerts  a  pecu- 
liar alterative  action  upon  the  liver, 
in  morbid  states  of  that  organ,  ibid. 


Old  Agr, 

its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  282,  283,  ^  581.     See,  also, 
Dbath. 
Opinions, 

not  their  Authors,  the  Subjects  of  criti- 
cism.   See  Authors. 

their  want  of  independence,  and  arbii 
trary  nature,  characteristic  of  the 
age,  p.  165,  $  349  d;  p.  174,  ^  850^  ; 
p.  176,  ^  350^  a ;  p.  202,  ^  376^ ;  p. 
203-207,  ^  3761  a ;  p.  235,  ^  433 ;  p. 
719,  ^  960  a;  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 

more  independence  of,  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  and  why,  p. 
460,  ^  709,  and  note.  Also,  Mbdioal 
AND  Physiological  Commbntaribs, 
vol.  L,  p.  827;  vol.  ii.,  p.  663-672. 

when  false,  can  not  endure,  p.  174,  ^ 
360i ;  p.  202-207,  ^  376^,  376}  a. 
Opium, 

possesses  a  factitious  reputation  ad  a 
curative  agent,  p.  584,  ^  891  <;;  p. 
718^  719,  ^  960  a.  See,  also.  Nar- 
cotics, Antispasmodics,  Thbrapbu- 
tics,  and  Rbmbdial  Action. 

its  uses  mostly  limited  to  subduing 
pain  in  the  absence  of  acute  inflam- 
oiation,  moderating  irritability,  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  restraining  diar- 
rhoea, p.  68a-590,  4  891. 

never  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of 
pain  when  it  may  aggravate  disease, 
p.  587,  588,  ^  891  h-mi. 

curative,  only  by  allaying  irritability, 
and  by  thus  preventing  the  deleteri- 
ous action  of  exciting  causes,  or  the 
unfavorable  action  of  cathartics,  and 
other  irritating  remedies,  and  thus 
promoting  their  favorable  action, 
or  by  calming  restlessness,  and  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  thus  giving  a  fa- 
vorable determination  to  the  whole 
intervention  of  art,  or  to  otherwise 
unaided  Nature,  p.  554,  ^  871,  872 
a;  p.  661,  ^  888  b;  p.  585-590,  ^ 
891  /->f ;  but  for  these  purposes  is 
often  inferior  to  dcuta,  or  hyoecy^ 
amus,  especially  where  their  fre- 
quent repetitions  are  useful,  as  in 
chronic  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
irritable  tumors  and  ulcers,  cases  of 
phthisiB  attended  by  constipation, 
dec,  and  where  cicuta,  upon  the 
ground  of  its  sedative  effect,  has  ac- 
quired, in  some  of  the  cases,  the 
reputation  of  possessing  positive 
virtues  of  an  alterative  nature,  ibid. 

removes  diarrhoea  by  quieting  intesti- 
nal irritability,  while  hyoscyamus 
will  not  exert  that  effect  upon  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  the  same 
morbid  state,  p.  61-63, 4  134-137 ;  p. 
66,  ^  143  0,  c;  p.  67,  $  149-151 ;  p. 
73,  ^  163;  p.  417,  ^  650;  p.  427,  ^ 
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Opium — earUirmed. 

668-670 ;  p.  4t8,  ^  674  a ;  p.  430- 

438,  4  676,  676  a  ;  p.  643.  ^  856 ;  p. 

663-667,  ^  870-874 ;  p.  661,  ^  888  &  ; 

p.  666,  667,  ^S89k;  p.  670,  ^  880  n; 

p.  671,  672,  ^  890  6;  p.  676,  676,  ^ 

890  k,  I;  p.  677,  678,  ^  890  o;  p. 

683-690,  ^  801  o^;  p.  699,  693,  ^ 

691M;  p.  718,  ^960  a. 
Oboanic  Analysis, 
difficult  in  its  elementary  aspect,  p.  16, 

^  16;  p.  18,^  \Sd. 
proximate,  hypothetical,  p.  14,  H ;  P 

27-80,  ^  63 ;  p.  221,  228,  4  409  & ;  p. 

228,  ^  417  a.    See,  also,  Pbotkin. 
its  artificial  transformations,  p.  28,  (f 

63;  p.  228,  H17a. 
elementary,  the  le^timate  objects  of,  in 

respect  to  science,  p.  202,.903,  ^  376  J. 
Organic  Bbinos, 
their  general  structure,  p.  20,  ^  19  ;  p. 

60-61,  ^  83-133. 
their  composition,  p.  16,  ^  12 ;  p.  23- 

49,  ^  38-80. 
how  distinguished  from  minerals,  p. 

16-22,  <f  7-30 ;  p.  23-49,  ^  38-80 ;  p. 

112-126,  ^  234-246;  p.  167-173,  ^ 

360. 
their  peculiar  properties,  p.  73-126,  ^ 

164-246. 
their  peculiar  fhnctions,  p.  126-372,  ^ 

247-669. 
their  relations  to  external  objects,  p. 

398^400,  ^  626-630. 
generate  motion,  p.  21,  ^  24;  p.  31,  ^ 

69;  p.  89,  ^188  a;  p.  346,  846, 4  516 

d,  No.  7. 
their  waste  and  renewal,  p.  21,  ^  27 ; 

p.  63,  H04 ;  p.  129,  ^  273 ;  p.  217, 

4401  b. 
their  seTenteen  elements,  p.  23,  ^  34, 

86;  p.  226,  4  409. 
their  four  principal  elements,  p.  23,  ^ 

37;  p.  33,  4  61,  62. 
how  their  elements  combine,  p.  23,  ^ 

38,  39 ;  p.  26,  ^  48,  49 ;  p.  30-32,  ^ 

68,69. 
-  the  vital  power  combines  their  ele- 
ments, p.  30,  4  68,  59 ;  p.  36-47,  $ 

63-74. 
remarkable  contrast  in  the  number  of 

their  compounds  and  those  of  the 

grlobe,p.24,26,441,46;  p. 227,^411. 
theu*  vie  vita  succeeded  by  vie  tnertutf 

p.  30,  31,  ^  69. 
nitrogen  gas,  a  remarkable  element  of; 

p.  34-36,  4  62. 
a  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of 

their  properties,  functions,  and  laws, 

indispensable  in  medicine,  p.  4, 6,  ^ 

3,4;p.  14,«6. 
why  their  general  laws  are  deteimined, 

p.  14,  «  6. 
Oboanic  Ghbhistbt, 
the  extent  of  its  power,  p.  8,  ^  6  9  p. 
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14,^6;  p.  16,  4  14i;p.  16,  ^15; 

p.  18,^18;  p.24.«42;  p.  86,^44; 

p.  27-29,  4  63,  64;  p.  29,  4  54^;  PL 

161,  ^  350,  No.  69. 
contradistinguished  from  Physicdogy 

and  Medical  Philosophy,  p.  7,  ^  4^ 

d;  p.  8,  4  6;  p.  10,  4  5i«,-p.  11,^ 

bic;  p.  14,  4  6;  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p. 

21-36,  4  20-62 ;  p.  40-42,  ^  65,  66 ; 

p.  92-111,  4  I88i  d-233|;  p.  136- 

139,  ^  303-303!;  p.  149-203,  ^  337- 

876^;   p.   234-279,   ^  433-448;   p. 

328.382,  4  600 ;  p.  862,  4  530 ;  p. 

376-380,4  578;  p.  383,  4  584  a  ;  p. 

391,  392,  4  602 1{-606 ;  p.  393, 4  612; 

p.  397,  4  623  ;  p.  398,  4  626 ;  p.  401, 

4  631,  and  so  on. 
school  of,  p.  6,  4  4|  b. 
decUntng,  p.  6, 7, 4  4|  & ;  p.  203, 4  376|. 
inapplicable  to  medicine,  p.  8,  9,  4  5 ; 

p.  13,  4  6M;  p.  434,  4  676  ft. 
its  foundation,  p.  10,  4  6|  «,  e ;  p.  13,  4 

6^  a;  p.  164,  4  349  c;  p.  166,  4  349 

e ;  p.  166,  4  350,  mottoes ;  p.  182,  4 

360i  g;   p.  197,  4  862;  p.  202,  4 

376^  ;  p.  221,  4409  6;  p.  236, 4  433 ; 

p.  238,  4  438  ;  p.  239-248,  4  440-441 

b ;  p.  274-278,  4  447i ;  p.  456, 4  608  ; 

p.  619,  4  824  a. 
its  promises  of  usefulness,  p.  8, 9, 4  5 ; 

p.  1«,  4  ^  a. 
extent  of  its  objects,  p.  197,  4  362. 
points  out  the  means  of  sustenance,  p. 

17-20,  4  L8  6-c;  p.  166,  4  350,fMalto 

d;  p.  236,  4  483. 
may  indicate  the  food  for  plants,  p.  20, 

4  18  e. 
applied  to  physiology,  p.  7,  4  4M ;  p. 

i»,45J;  p.  14,  4«;  p.  19,  4i«e; 

p.  29,  4  64j  p.  38-40,  4  64  e-*;  p. 
162-203,  4  345-376i ;  p.  226,  4  409 
;,•  p.  234-248,  4  433-441;  p.  274:- 
278,  4  447^. 

its  summary  exhibition  by  MiUdgt,  p. 
180-183,  4  360i  e^g;  p.  189,  190, 
4  3501  n. 

its  own  statement  of  its  ability  and  ob- 
jects, p.  18,  4  18  c  ,•  p.  161,  4  350,  No. 
59 ;  and  how  &r  observed,  p.  157- 
178,  4  360-360};  p.  197,  4  362;  p. 
202,  4  376i. 

its  moral  and  religions  tendencies. 
See  LiFB. 

the  judgment  of  posterity  iqwn,  p.  9, 4 
5;  p.  203,  4  3761;  p.  434,  4  676  6; 
p.  762,  4  1006  c 

how  far  substituted  for  medical  philos- 
ophy, p.  8,  4  6;  p.  13,  4  6*  b;  p. 
174-178, 4  350i-360| ;  p.  197, 4  362 ; 
p.  202,  203,  4  376^ ;  p.  234,  235,  4 
433 ;  p.  466,  4  698  ;  p.  515,  4  819  b. 

kno  far  tolerant,  p.  13,  4  6^  s;  p.  166, 
4  360,  mottoes,  a,  b,  e,  d,  t;  p^  186,4 
860|ibfc;  p.  515,  4  819  6. 
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causes  of  its  sucoess,  p.  11,  ^  5|  e ;  p. 
17,  ^  18  c;  p.  133,  ^  292;  p.  154, 
155,  ^  349  e,  i;  p.  202,  ^  376^ ;  p. 
234,  235,  ^  433 ;  p.  515,  ^  819  b. 
See,  also,  Analooibs,  Falsb. 

iU  recommendatioKSj  p.  6,  7,  ^  A^  b,  d ; 
p.  8,  9,  ^5;  p.  U,  ^  6k  c;  p.  13,^- 
5^  b;  p.  14,  ^  6',  p.  17,  ^  18c;  p. 
19,  ^8  « ;  p.  26,  ^  48,  49  ;  p.  28,  ^ 
63  c;  p.  30-32,  ^  dO ;  p.  36,  ^62f; 
p.  38<40,  ^  64  tf-A;  p.  43,  ^  67;  p. 
85,  ^  175  c ;  p.  132-134,  ^  289-293 ; 
p.  136-139,  ^  303-d03V;  P-  152-192, 
^  345-352  :  p.  197,  ^  362 ;  p.  199,  ^ 
364^ ;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376,  376^ ;  p. 
220-222,  ^  409  ;  p.  226,  ^  409;  ;  p. 
234-260,  ^  433-445 ;  p.  274-279,  ^ 
447f-448;  p.  434,  ^6766;  p.  456,  ^ 
698 ;  p.  515,  ^  810  &;  p.  519,  ^  824 
a;  p.  763,  ^  1006  a. 

the  Author's  Motwee  for  moesHgoHng 
Um  merits,  p.  7,  ^  4^  ^,  i2 ;  p.  8,  ^  5  ; 
p.  13,  ^  5^  a;  p.  148,  ^  335 ;  p.  154, 
155,  ^  349 ;  p.  156,  ^  350,  mottoes,  a, 
b,  c,  d,  e;  p.  173-178,  ^  350^-350}  ; 
p.  191,  ^  851  :  p.  197,  ^  362 ;  p.  202, 
^  376^';  p.  234,  <^  433 ;  p.  239,  ^  438 
d;  p.  241,  ^440  6;  p.  254,  ^441  e; 
p.  265,  «447  i;  p.  277,  «  447^/;  p. 
345,  ^  516  d,  No.  6 ;  p.  862,  ^  530 ; 

^  p. 456,  ^698;  p.515,^819&;  p.  540, 
^851  c;  p.  543,  ^85465. 

its  adyantages  to  medicine,  p.  171-173, 
^  350,  N06.  41-46 ;  p.  174-178,  ^ 
850^50}. 

its  confirmation  or  overthrow,  p.  148, 
^  335 ;  p.  542,  ^  854  bb. 

froblems  for  its  soUition,  p.  16,  ^4  c  ; 
p.  85,  ^  175  c ;  p.  94,  ^  188^  d ;  p. 
155,  ^  349  e;  p.  281-283,  ^  450  <e- 
451  /;  p.  330,  ^  500  n  ;  p.  877,  879. 
Oroanio  Chbmistry  and  thb  Numbrical 
Method, 

important "  Instraments"  in  medicine, 
p.  161,  ^  850,  No.  14 ;  p.  762,  763,  ^ 
1006  a. 

their  parallel,  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 
Oroanio  Chbmistry  and  Physiology, 

contrasted,  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p.  157-173, 
M50  ;  p.  189, 190,  ^  850^  n ;  p.  191, 
^  351  ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  277,  278, 
^  447i/;  p.  514,  51^  ^  810. 

one  destructive,  the  other  fonnative 
and  conservative,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  13,  ^ 
6k  b;  p.  18,*  18  c;  p.  24,  M2 ;  p. 
83,  *  60;  p.  34-36,  *  62;  p.  37-40, 
*64;  p.  135,^301. 
Organic  Compounds, 

their  four  principal  elements,  p.  23,  * 
37 ;  p.  37,  ^bSb;  p.  33,  *  61, 62 ;  p. 
44,  *  72. 

always  consist  of  three  or  more  ele- 
ments intimately  comhined,  p.  16,  * 
17;  p.227,  Hll. 
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formed   of  combustible   substances, 

prc^r,  of  supporters  of  combustion, 

and  nitrogen  gas,  p.  83,  *  61. 
formed  out  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  of 

seventeen  elements,  p.  24,  *  42. 
formed  originally  by  plants,  p.  15,  * 

10,  13 ;  p.  135-138,  *  298-303^. 
when  decompounded,  how  restored,  p. 

15,  \  13,  14. 

mode  in  which  their  elements  com- 
bine, p.  23,  *  37-39 ;  p.  24,  ^3  ;  p. 
26,  *  48;  p.  27,  *  51,  52,  53  b;  p. 
44,  *  73. 

contradistinguished  from  mineral  com- 
pounds, p.  20-27,  4  19-51  ;  p.  221- 
227,  *  409^-411. 

progressively  advanced,  p.  24,  *  42. 

h<rid  different  ranks,  p.  24,  *  42. 

different  in  every  part,  p.  25,  *  44 ;  p. 
37,  *  53  i ;  p.  222-225,  *  409. 

variety  of,  p.  24,  *  41 ;  p.  44,  *  73 ;  p. 
331-337,  ^409  A-411. 

not  formed  in  the  blood  or  sap,  p.  24, 
4  42;P.«8,  *53ft.c;p.44,  *72; 
p.  217,  *  401  &,  402  ;  p.  218,  *  404 ; 
p.  319-337,  *  407-411.  See,  also, 
I^otein. 

confounded  by  chemistry,  p.  39,  *  54  6. 

uniform  in  health,  p.  31,  ^  32 ;  p.  24,  * 
43;  p.  35,  *44;  p.  86,  «  48 ;  p.  27, 

*  53  6 ;  p.  44,  4  72 ;  p.  223-227,  * 
409/-411. 

exactfy  variable  in  disease,  p.  21,  *  32 ; 
p.  35,  *  44 ;  p.  87,  *  182  a;  p.  105,  * 
220,  221 ;  p.  435,  *  680 ;  p.  452,  * 
693 ;  p.  473,  *  733  c ;  p.  474,  *  733 
/;  p.  478,  479,  *  739-741 ;  p.  517, 
518,  *  823 ;  p.  536-588,  *  847  c-/. 

fundamental  cause  of  their  differences, 
p.  37,  *  52,  53  b. 

their  chemical  analysis  uncertain,  p. 

16,  *  15 ;  p.  18,  ^IBd;  p.  36,  *  48 ; 
p.  37-29,  *  53,  54. 

their  complexity,  p.  24,  *  41,  43 ;  p. 

25,  M8;  p.  36,  *  49;  p.  32,  *  60; 

p.  44,  *  72. 
their  putrefaction  and  fermentation,  p. 

28,  *  54;  p.  30-32,  *  59;  p.  84-36, 

H3 ;  p.  96,  *  189  c. 
their  elements  united  by  vis  vita,  p. 

30-33,  *  58,  59  ;  p.  88,  *  60;  p.  36, 

*63t;  p.  37-44,  *  64-73. 
when  dead,  vis  inertut  succeeds  to  vis 

vitte,  p.  30,  81,  *  59. 
their  artificial  transformations,  unnat- 
ural, p.  28.  29,  *  53  4-54  b ;  p.  228, 

M17. 
chemical    influences    upon,   suppose 

chemical   decompositions   and  re- 

combmations,  p.  38,  *  53  6 ;  p.  338, 

*  417  a. 

their  nature  disturbed  by  any  chemical 
influence,  p.  38,  *  53  bt  p.  39,  80,  * 
56,57;  p.338,  Hl7a. 
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when  dead,  their  condition  affected  by 
pre-existing  vital  influences,  p.  28, 
4  54  a. 

their  chemical  decomposition  rapid,  p. 
29,  30,  4  64  a,  66;  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  greatly  owing  to  nitro- 
gen gas,  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  promoted  by  the  com- 
plexity of  their  elements,  p.  36,  ^  62 
h,  and  by  water  or  its  elements,  p. 
36,^62^. 
OaoAific  FoBCB,  CRsmcAL  Tbkobt  op, 

oxydation  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  p. 

.  167,  168,  159,  4  360,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7, 
8,  9 ;  p.  274,  ^  447^  a.  No.  2. 

the  cause  and  the  effect,  p.  7,  ^  4^  <i  ; 
p.  84h-86,  4  176  r,  d;  p.  90,  ^  188} 
d;  p.  164,  166,  4  349  c,  e;  p.  264,  ^ 
441  e ;  p.  274,  ^  447^  a.  See  Vital 
Principle,  and  Vital  Pbopbrtiss. 
Organic  Functions, 

their  general  consideratioD,  p.  126-280, 
4  251-449. 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  126, 
4  249. 

their  designations,  molumf  absarptionf 
(unmUatiotif  dittrHnUiofit  approprior 
Hon,  excretion,  calorification,  genera- 
titm,  p.  126,  4  249. 

the  most  essential  carried  on  by  the 
extreme  vessels,  p.  36-41,  ^  63-72. 
See,  also,  Capillabibs,  Capillary 
Action,   and  Cibculation,  Capil- 

LABT. 

Organic  Heat, 

vital  and  Chemical  Theorie$  of,  p.  234- 
270,  4  433-448. 

its  interpretation  abandoned  to  chem- 

,  istry,  p.  234,  ^  433 ;  but  is  only  one 
among  many  corruptions  in  Physiol- 
ogy, p.  236,  4  438. 

Crawford's  theory  of,  p.  236,  ^  434, 
436  a. 

Bichafs  theory  of,  p.  236,  ^  437  a ;  p. 

262,  ^446^;  p.  266,  4  447  d;   p. 

270,  4  447  d. 

Hunter's  theory  of,  p.  287,  ^  437  h. 
Philip's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  e ;  p. 

263,  4  446  &. 

Moore*s  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  d, 
MOUer't  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  c. 
Tiedemann's  theoiy  of,  p.  237,  ^  437/. 
Carpenter's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  gr. 
Edward's  theory  of,  p.  287,  ^  488  a ;  p. 
248,  4  441  b;  p.  266,  ^  441i  a;  p. 

271,  272,  4  447  g. 

Elliotson's 'theory  of,  p.  273,  ^  447  h. 

Billing's  theory  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  6. 

Roget's  theory  of,  p.  288,  ^  488  c. 

Bistinction  between  Liebig's  and  the 
last  two,  p.  238,  4  438  d. 

Liebig's  theory  of,  as  of  all  organic  pro- 
cesses and  results,  combustion,  or 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and 
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hydrogen,  p.  239-248,  ^  440--441  h; 
p.  262,  4441  c;  p  264,  S66,  ^  441^, 
/;  p.  260,  ^  445  *;  p.  264,  ^  446  c. 
p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 

conflict  in  the  chemical  statements  oC 
p.  239,  240,  ^  440  a,  b;  p.  252.  k 
441  c;  p.  246.  ^  440/;  p.  254,  S55, 
^441  e,f;  p.  260,  ^  445  b;  p.  364,  ^ 
446  e ;  p.  271,  ^  447  /,  ^;  p.  273,  >^ 
447*;  p.  274-278,  M47|. 
theory  of,  regarding  the  oonrersioii  of 
fluids  inU  solids,  p.  278,  ^  447  A,  and 
ut  supra. 

contingent  aid  required  by  the  theo- 
ry of  oambustion,  p.  23^244,  ^  440, 
Nos.  9,  7,  8,  9,  11,  lU,  12,  13.  14; 
p.  245,  ^  440  e;  p.  247,  ^  440,  No 
19 ;  p.  248,  ^  441  o-c;  p.  262,  4  441 
c;  p.  264,  ^  44W;  p.  257,  ^  44S  ;  p. 
264.  ^  446  c ;  p.  274-278,  §  447J. 

not  regulated  by  the  quanti^  or  qual- 
ity of  food,  p.  239,  240,  §  440  a;  p. 
242-244,  ^  440  c,  cc;  p.  248-253,  § 
441  ^^. 

chemical  hypothesis  of,  founded  mostly 
upon  facts  and  assumptions  rcdatire 
to  man,  and  man  in  health,  p.  239,  4 
440a,No.8;  p. 243, 244. ^ 440 <£, No. 
12;  p. 248,  ^Ul  b;  p. 275,  ^477^b, 

in  its  relation  to  the  law  regulating 
the  interchanges  of  caloric  amon^ 
inanimate  objects,  p.  244-246,  ^  440  e. 

chemical  parallels  of,  with  inoriganjc 
processes,  and  artificial  mecha- 
nisms, p.  177,  178,  ^  3501 ;  p.  238, 
^  438  i,  e. 

its  supposed  connection  with  exercise, 
p.  240,  ^  440  a.  No.  8  ;  p.  243,  244, 
^  440  cc,  No.  12. 

its  supposed  connection  with  alcohol 
and  cold  water,  p.  240,  ^  440  a,  b. 

why  reduced  and  exalted  by  cold,  p. 
246,  246,  ^  440  e. 

its  greater  evolution  from  animal  than 
vegetable  food,  and  from  alcohol 
than  water,  and  in  their  connection 
with  different  climates,  explained 
against  organic  chemistiy,  p.  240,  ^ 
440  b;  p.  245,  ^  440  c;  p.  250-262, 
4441c;  p.257,4442&;  p. 335, 336, 
i  612,  513  ;  p.  394-396,  ^  617-^1. 

chemical  philosophy  of,  in  relation  to 
meat,  fat,  tallow,  wine,  and  bile,  and 
objections,  p.  67,  68,  4  161,  152  ;  p. 
240-243,  4  440  o-c;  p.  247,  ^  440  i. 

supposed  dependence  of,  upon  clothing, 
p.  239,  4  440«,  No.  3 ;  p.  241,  ^  440 
bb,  No.  9  ;  p.  242,  ^  440  e ;  p.  245, 
246,  4  440  e;  p.  249,  260,  ^  441  c; 
p.  266,  4  441^  c ;  p.  257-259,  ^  442. 

its  uniformity  in  all  warm-blooded  non- 
hybemating  veitebrata,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  heat,  cold,  food,  cloth- 
ing, &c.,  p.  242,  4 440 c;  p.  246, 246, 
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4440«;  p.  249,260,^ 441c;  p.  258, 

259,  ^  442  d,  t. 

more  uniform  in  warm-blooded  verte- 
brata  than  any  other  product,  p.  245, 
^440e;  p.  253,  ^  441  ({. 

variable  in  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  according  to  the  external 
temperature,  their  vital  constitution, 
and  diseases)  p.  252,  ^  441  <; ;  p.  255, 
^  441^  a;  p.  259,  260,  ^  443,  444. 

generated  by  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  p.  246,  ^  440  e. 

less  uniform  in  cold-blooded  aninuds 
than  any  other  product ;  see  (u  ahaot. 

generated  by  the  eg^,  p.  30,  ^  57 ;  p. 
97,  <i  190  h;   p.  256,  ^  441^  d;  p. 

260,  ^  445  &. 

generated  by  plants,  p.  256,  ^  4A\\  a; 

p.  260-262,  ^  445. 
a  product  of  secretion,  p.  263,  ^  446  ; 

J  I.  273,  ^  447  A. 
uenced  by  age  and  constitution,  p. 
68,  69,  ^  163-156 ;  p.  248,  ^  441  & ; 
p.  255,  ^  44U  a;  p.  257,  258,  ^  442 
Oyh;  p.  259,  260,  ^  443-445  h ;  p 
262,  ^  445  /;  p.  271-273,  ^  447  ^,  A  ; 
p.  275,  ^  447i  h;  p.  384,  ^  585  e,  d, 
586  ;  p.  391,  ^  603. 

its  Yital  nature  shown  by  hereditary 
constitution^  p.  257,  258,  ^  442  h. 

parallel  in  its  production,  between 
the  warm-blooded  non-hybemating 
mammalia  (young  and  old),  wann- 
blooded  hybemating  mammalia,  cold- 
blooded animals,  eggs,  and  plants, 
and  the  coincident  philosophy  of,  p. 
245,  246,  ^  440  «;  p.  248,  ^  441  &  ; 
p.  253,  (iUld;  p.  255-263,  ^  441  / 
-446a;  p.  272,  ^447A;  p.  63,  ^  137 
e;  p.  68,^  152. 

amount  generated  by  warm-blooded 
animals  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  species,  and  not  at  all  upon  any 
given  amount  of  food,  clothing,  de- 
gree of  external  temperature,  dec, 
p.  242-245,  ^  440  c-€  ;  p.  249,  250, 
^  441  c;  p.  257-259,  ^  442-443. 

influenced  by  sympathy,  p.  270,  ^  447  d. 

influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  p. 
262-264,  ^  446. 

greatly  afl^ected  by  disease,  injuries, 
paralysis,  dec,  p.  259,  ^  443  h;  p. 
264-270,  (i  447  fl-d ;  p.  272,  ^  447  g. 

exalted  in  disorganized  states  of  the 
lungs,  p.  268,  269,  ^  447  d, 

influenced  by  climate,  through  the  law 
of  vital  habit,  p.  256,  ^  441^  a-^;  P- 
258,  ^  442  6,  e;  p.  363,  ^  535-540  ; 
p.  394-396,  4  615-621. 

influenced  byhabitsof  exposure  to  cold, 
by  clothing,  dec,  through  the  law  of 
vital  habit,  p.  257,  258,  ^  442  Or^. 

its  vital  nature  shown  in  plants  by  the 
adaptation  of  tropical  to  cold  cli- 


Organic  Heat — eonHtaud. 

mates,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  tropical  may  be  made  to  endure 
a  frosty  atmosphere,  by  the  ever- 
greens of  northern  latitudes,  &c, 
iifidt  and  Vital  Habit. 

its  relation  to  vital  habit  explains  the 
dissemination  of  animals  from  the 
region  of  the  Ark,  p.  258,  ^  442  b,  c ; 
p.  363,  ^  537-540 ;  p  364,  ^  544, 548 ; 
p.  369,  ^  562  ;  p.  391,  ^  603  ;  which 
is  farther  illustrated  by  transferring 
plants  from  southern  to  northern 
climates,  lU  tupra, 

its  far  more  rapid  reduction,  or  exalta- 
tion, in  disease,  by  a  small  loss  of 
blood,  than  by  all  other  causes  con- 
joined, a  proof  of  its  independence 
of  combustion,  p.  269,  ^  447  d.  See, 
also.  Loss  or  Blood,  and  hybemo' 
ting  animals  J  as  below. 

its  remarkable  vicissitudes  in  hyber- 
nating  animals,  and  derivative  proof 
of  its  vital  production,  p.  253,  ^  441 
d ;  p.  255,  256,  ^  441^  a,  b;  p.  264, 
^446({. 

supposed  dependence  of,  upon  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  and  objections,  p. 
255,  ^  441  /;  p.  260,  261,  &  445  ^^; 
p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 

generated  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  part,  p.  61,  62,  ^  133  b,  134-136 ; 
p.  67,  4  150,  151 ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190, 
191 ;  p.  260,  ^  445  a,  & ;  p.  268,  270, 
^  447  <i. 

why  it  sometimes  rises  just  antece- 
dently to  death,  p.  269,  ^  447  d. 

why  it  rises  after  death,  p.  266,  267,  ^ 
447  d. 

has  one  provision  fof  the  lungs,  and 
another  for  "  the  rest  of  the  bodvt*^  p. 
276,277,  ^447^/. 
Organic  Kinodom.    See  the  topics  rela- 
tive thereto. 
Oboanic  Lifb, 

its  laws  sought  in  the  ovum,  p.  86-49, 
^63-81. 

changes  in,  as  constituted  by  tempera- 
ment, domestication  of  animals,  cul- 
tivation of  plants,  and  disease,  have 
their  type  in  the  ovum,  p.  44-49,  ^ 
72-80. 

resists  chemical  agencies,  p.  29-33,  ^ 
55-60 ;  p.  34,  ^  62  c. 

its  organs,  p.  54,  ^  105,  107,  111 ;  p. 
57,  ^  125. 

its  most  essential  organs,  p.  40,  ^  65  ; 
p.  42,  ^  67 ;  p.  54,  4  109,  110 ;  p.  55, 
$  115;  p.  56,  ^  122;  and  are  blended 
in  all  parts,  p.  54,  ^  109  &,  110;  p. 
55,  ^  113-117.  See,  also,  Capilla- 
RIBS,  and  Circulation,  Capillart. 

its  great  immediate  office  nutrition  and 
vital  decomposition,  p.  53,  ^  104 ;  p. 
129,  4  273. 
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Organic  Life — ecnlimted. 

Its  great  final  cause  in  respect  to  the 
species,  the  development  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  and  the  production 
of  germs,  p.  66,  ^  121. 

its  several  functions,  p.  64,  ^  106.  See, 
also,  Oboanic  Functions. 

begins  in  plants,  p.  16,  (f  10,  14;  p. 
16,  ^  16,  17 ;  p.  136,  ^  298-301, 303 ; 
p.  137,  ^  303J ;  p.  30L,  ^  374,  376. 

never  generates  an  inorganic  sub- 
stance for  organic  purposes,  nor  car- 
ries backwani,  in  the  animal  organ- 
ization, an  organic  compound,  p.  16, 
4  13,  14;  p.  24,  M2;  p.  30,^69; 
p.  33,  ^  60 ;  p.  136,  ^  301 ;  p.  106,  ^ 
360  ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  376. 

its  simplicity  in  plants  in  respect  to 
organization,  p.  64,  ^  107 ;  p.  68,  ^ 
129/,-  p.  135,  ^  202  ;  p.  136,  ^  303. 

in  plants  the  whole  being,  p.  66,  ^  114 ; 
p.  88,  ^  184,  186. 

complexity  of  its  organs  in  animals,  p. 
64--66,  ^  111-120;  p.  67,  ^  125 ;  p. 
136,  $  302  a;  p.  140-143,  ^  304- 
319. 

its  comprehensive  system  of  connect- 
ed Designs,  p.  143-146,  ^  32^-326. 
See,  also,  Dbbion. 

how  distinguished  from  aninud  life,  p. 
63,  4  98-104 ;  p.  64,  ^  106, 108,  110, 
111;  p.  66,  ^  112^117.  See,  also, 
Lira,  Animal. 

indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  64,  ^ 
108,  110;  p.66,  $  116. 

subordinate  to  animal  life,  in  its  com- 
prehensive Design,  p.  16,  ^  10-14 ; 
p.  66,  ^  U3«  114 ;  p.  136,  ^  208,  300. 

gives  rise  to  the  same  diseases  in  the 
organs  of  animal  as  of  organic  life, 
p.  66,  ^  117. 

the  whole  life  of  the  foetus,  p.  63,  ^  103. 
See,  also,  Nbbtes. 

has  no  repose  but  in  the  germ,  p.  30, 
4  67 ;  p.  63,  ^  102 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b, 

hamonious  in  its  laws  and  phenome- 
na, p.  1,  M  ;  P-  3,  ^  2,  *,  i« ;  p.  14, 
^  6;  p.  41.  ^66;  p.  44,  ^72;  p.  47- 
49,  ^  76-80 ;  p.  66,  ^  117 ;  p.  68,  69, 
4  129 ;  p.  61,  ^  133  e ;  p.  62,  63,  ^ 
136-137;  p.  66,  ^  143  c;  p.  67-69, 
^  149-166  ;  p.  81,  ^  169  /;  p.  86,  ^ 
176  c;  p.  87,  ^  177-182;  p.  88,  89, 
^  18&-188  ;  p.  90,  ^  188^  oni;  p.  93- 
96,  ^  188M;  p.  00-99,  ^  189  £-192  ; 
p.  101,  102,  ^  201-203;  p.  103,  ^ 
206  a,  207,  208 ;  p.  104,  ^  215 ;  p. 
106,  4  220  a;  p.  10&-111,  ^  22^- 
2ddi;  p.  120-122,  ^  237-240;  p. 
124,  125,  ^  243-246  ;  p.  128,  ^  266  ; 
p.  129,  130,  ^  273,  277-279;  p.  131- 
133,  ^  285-«291 ;  p.  136,  ^  300,  301 ; 
p.  137,  (i  303  £,  303i  a;  p.  140-147, 
4  304-330 ;  p  148,  149,  ^  336 ;  p. 
191,  192,  ^  351-353;  p.  209,  4  384, 


Organic  Life — camitmed. 

385  i  p.  212,  ^  392 ;  p.  916,  ^  390  ; 
p.  217,  ^  401  6;  p.  222-334,  ^  409  r- 
433;  p.  271,  ^  447/;  p.  27a,  «73,  ^ 
447  k;  p.  279,  ^  449;  p  882,  ^  451  ; 
p.  283.  ^  452  a,  £;  p.  284-387,  ^  4M 
-458  ;  p.  290,  ^  464,  465 ;  p.  823- 
332,  4  600;  p.  406-412,  §  638 ;  m^ 
MO  on. 

contrasted  with  the  condition  of  dead 
matter,  p.  23-73,  ^  34-163 ;  p.  434, 
435,  ^  680.  See,  also,  Pkopkktiks 
OF  LdFK,  FuNCTioHs,  Agb,  Skx,  aod 
Death. 

its  results  alwajrs  uniform,  under  any 
given  combination  of  circumstanoes, 
p.  120,  121,  ^237;  p.  227,  ^411  ;  p. 
405-412.  ^  638 ;  p.  442,  ^  686  4? ;  p. 
489,  ^  756  b;  p.  619,  4  892^  r.  See, 
also,  Harmonious  in  its  Lot^r,  as 
above ;  and  Dssioir,  Thkeafkutics, 
dtc. 

contradistinguished  from  chemical  and 
mechanical  philosophy.     See   Ok- 

GAMIC  GuKMlSTaY. 

iuTolves  in  animals  the  two  properties 
which  are  specifically  designed  for 
animal  life.  See  Vital  Pkikciplk, 
Vital  Pkopiktiks,  Naavons  Pow- 
er, and  SsifsiBiuTT.  See,  also. 
Lira. 
Organic  Pbocbssbs, 

type  of,  in  the  germ,  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81. 

proof  of  their  univeraal  vital  nature 
derived  from  the  function  of  gener- 
ation, p.  280,  ^  449  d. 
Organic  Properties, 

common  to  plants  and  aaimalB,  p.  88, 
^  183,  184  a. 

modified  in  each  department,  p.  88,  ^ 
185.    See  Vital  Prqpbrtibs,  and 
Vital  Principle. 
Organism, 

the  universal  body,  p.  63,  ^  89. 

radiated,  p.  68,  ^  93. 

symmetrical  as  a  whole,  p.  63,  ^  95. 

composed  of  two  systems ;  one  rela- 
tive to  the  individual,  the  other  to 
the  species,  p.  63,  ^  96,  97. 

the  animal  founded  on  the  organic,  p. 
63,  <f  98-103 ;  p.  64,  ^  108, 110,  111 ; 
p.  55,  ^  114-117  ;  p.  143-146,  ^333- 
826. 
Organization, 

beginning  of  in  plants,  p.  16,  ^  10, 14  a. 

rudiments  of,  p.  41,  ^  65 ;  p.  46,  ^  74. 

its  simplicity  in  plants,  p.  54,  ^  107 ; 
p.  135,  $  802. 

and  vital  properties,  mutnaUy  depend- 
ent, p.  16,^  14  c;  p.  81,  ^  170. 

its  most  essential  part,  p.  54,  H09  b. 
Organized  Strocture.      See   Stbuot- 

URB. 

Organs,  Devblopmeict  op.    See  Devbl- 
opmbnt. 
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Organs  op  Animal  Lrrx, 

their  designation,  &c.,  p.  64,  ^  106 ;  p. 

68.  ^  127. 
flieir  Bubsenriency  to  organic  life,  p. 
64,  65,  9  111-117 ;  p.  106,  ^  323  ;  p. 
108,  ^  228 ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233}  ;  p.  144- 
146,  ^  323-326 ;  p.  282-289,  ^  461 
i  £-46U ;  p.  326,  ^  600  «;  p.  332,  ^ 

601  c;  p.  338,339,^614/,^. 
not  necessary  to  organic  life,  p.  64,  ^ 
108.    See,  also,  Oboanic  Life,  and 
^  Nertes. 

t  OsoANs  OF  Organic  Life, 

arrangement  of,   according  to  their 
i  functions,  p.  67,  ^  126. 

I  compound;  p.  62,  63,  ^  89,  92. 

I  their  sympathetic  relations,  p.  68,  ^ 

,  129  c-/. 

their  relations  liable  to  derangements, 

(  p.  69,  ^  129  g^;  p.  361,  362,  ^  629. 

J  See,  also,  Laws  of  Sympathy,  and 

Nervous  Power. 

their  mechanical  relations,  p.  69,  ^ 

I  129  k. 

indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  64,  ^ 
J  108. 

indispensable  to  each  other,  p.  64,  ^ 
!  109. 

general  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  organs  of  organic  and  of 
animal  life,  p.  66,  ^  111-117. 
Ovum, 
its  state  of  life,  p.  30,  ^  67 ;  p.  36-42,. 
'  ^ 63-66 ;  p.  97,  ^  190 6;  p.  104,  ^ 212. 

'  its  principle  of  development,  p.  37-40, 

^  ^64-66. 

vital  Theory  of  its  development,  p.  41, 

H6. 
chemical  Theory  of  its  development,  p. 
190,  191,  ^  3602  n. 
'  special   circumstances   attending  its 

condition  and  development,  p.  66,  ^ 
122  ;  p.  97,  H90  4 ;  p.  104,  ^  212. 
its  vital  modifications,  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p. 
66,  ^  122,  128;  p.  97,  4  190  b ;  p. 
104,  ^  212. 
how  impressed  in  fecundation,  p.  44, 
^  46,  ^  72-73  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  * ;  p.  104, 

^  212. 
its  development  a  type  of  all  organic 
processes,  p.  45,  4  73  ^;  P-  68,  ^ 
163-166  a. 
its  development  supplies  a  type  of  all 
diseases,  p.  46,  ^  72;  p.  47-49,  ^ 
76-80. 
transmits  disease,  p.  47,  48,  ^  76-78. 
notentially  the  future  being,  p.  40,  ^  66. 
illustrates  the  general  character  of  the 
properties  of  life,  p.  41,  ^  72;  p. 
47-49,  ^  76-«0 ;  p.  256,  ^  441|  d. 
illustrates  the  philosophy  of  hybrid  an- 
imals and  hybrid  plants,  p.  44,  46,  ^ 
72. 
its  supposed  nucleus  of  a  cell,  p.  42,  f 
67;  p.  60,  ^83  6;  p.  60,  ^  181. 


Ovum — continued. 

its  peculiarities  in  difibrent  tribes,  p. 
66,  f  122 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

oviparous  and  viviparous,  distinctions 
between,  p.  46,  ^  73  a;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  b. 

organic  life  alone  in  operation  during 
its  development,  p.  68,  ^103. 

development  of  its  nervous  system, 
organs  of  sense,  and  voluntary  mus- 
cles, like  that  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
&c.,  designed  for  independent  life, 
and  the  work  of  development  de- 
volves^  therefore,  upon  the  extreme 
vessels,  p.  42,  ^  67 ;  p.  64,  ^  109 ;  p. 
284,  ^  466  a,  6 ;  p.  286,  ^  466 ;  p. 
289,  ^  46ii  a ;  p.  342-363,  ^  616^24. 

its  power  of  resisting  external  in- 
fluences, p.  30,  ^  67 ;  p.  66,  ^  123 ; 
p.  256,  ^441 M. 

evinces  great  Desien,  p.  66,  ^  123;  p. 
97,  ^  190  6.  See  r(BRVB8,  their  early 
development,  <kc. 

OZYDATION  OF  THE  BlOOD  AND  BoDY. 

See  Combustion,  and  Oboanic  Heat. 
Oxygen, 

its  relative  connection  with  animals 
and  plants,  p.  137-139,  ^  303i-303}. 

its  connection  with  respiration,  p.  229, 
^  419  ;  p.  266,  ^  447  <2;  p.  268,  ^447 
d;  p.  270,  ^  447  « ;  p  274-278,  ^  447^. 

a  test  of  the  assumed  dependence  upon, 
of  motion  and  animal  heat,  p.  266,  ^ 
441/ 

its  connection,  in  organic  chemistry, 
with  the  various  processes  and  re- 
stdts  of  life.  See  CoMBusTioTf,  and 
Physiology,  in  relation  to  the  red 
globules  of  blood. 

Cluristison's  observations  upon  in  dis- 
ease, p.  270,  4  447  e. 

its  relative  connection  with  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  and  other  products  of 
organic  beings,  p.  273,  ^  447  h. 


Pain, 
rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  p.  688,  ^891 

m. 
does  not  affect  organic   actions  in 

health,  p.  79,  ^  167,  noU;  p.  688,  4 

891  m. 
should  not  be  prevented,  nor  assnaffed, 

by  means  which  may  endanger  life, 

p.  684,  ^  891  c,  d;  p.  687,  ^  891  k; 

p.  693,  ^  891^  k.    See,  also,  Nab- 

COTICS. 

Pabalysis, 
prevents  the  operation  of  the  will  by 
embarrassing  its  action  upon  the 
nervous  power.  See  Will,  Nebv- 
ous  Poweb,  Nabcotics,  Motion,  and 
Analogies. 

Past  and  Pbbsbnt,  p.  203-207,  ^  376}  a. 
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Patholoot, 

its  general  survey^  p.  413--540,  ^  639- 
851 ;  comprehending  Remote  CauMes, 
p.  414-^27,  ^  644-666  ;  Proximate  or 
Pathological  Cause,  p.  427-434,  ^ 
667-676;  Symptoms,  p.  434-166,  ^ 
677-694^  ;  Morbid  Anatomy ,  p.  466- 
463,  ^  695-709 ;  Inflammation,  p.  464- 
489,  ^  710-756 ;  Fever,  p.  489-499, 
^  757-785;  K^notM  Congestion^  p. 
600-613,  ^  786-818  ;  Humoralism,  p. 
614-540,  ^  819-851. 

objects  and  nature  of,  p.  3,  ^  2 ;  p.  413, 
414,  ^  639-642. 

to  the  physician  the  great  final  object  of 
physiolocry,  p  3,  ^  2  & ;  p.  413,  ^  639  a. 

reflects  light  upon  physiology,  p.  73,  ^ 
163;  p.  107-111,  ^  225-233}. 

the  Chemical  System  of,  p.  171-173,  ^ 

350,  Nos.  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 ;  p. 

174-176,  ^  360^  a-g;  p.  251,  252,  ^ 

441  e ;  p.  616,  ^  819  b;  p.  617,  ^  821  e. 

Pancbbas, 

deTeloped  from  intestinal  canal,  p.  41, 
4  65.     Sec,  also,  Assimilatioit. 
Passionb.     See  Mkntal  Emotions. 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  165,  ^  349  e. 
See,  abo,  Combustion. 
Pbkcbption, 

necessary  to  true  sensation,  p.  89,  ^ 
186  ;  p.  100,  ^  196 ;  p.  124,  ^  242 ; 
p.  282,  ^  461  c. 

not  concerned  in  the  function  of  sym- 
pathy, p.  54,  55,  ^  111-117;  p.  101, 
102,  ^  201-203 ;  p.  125,  ^  246,  246  ; 
p.  282,  M61  ;  p.  283,  ^  452. 
Phbnombna, 

the  foundation  of  philosophy.    See  Ex- 
pects. 
Philanthbopt, 

indispensable  in  medical  philosophy,  as 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  p.  122, 
^  240,  <Scc. 
Philip,  Wilson, 

his  Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws 
of  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  110,  ^  233. 

neglected,  p.  .112,  ^  234  b. 

statement  of  his,  and  analogous  experi- 
ments by  others,  and  the  author^ s  in- 
ductions from  them,  p.  290-321,  ^ 
462-494. 
Philosophy, 

portents  of  coming  changes  in,  p.  7,  ^ 
4ii;p.8,9,  ^5;p.  14,  M;P.174, 
^  350i  ;  p.  203-207,  ^  376J ;  p.  460- 
468,  4  709,  note.  See,  also,  Physi- 
OLOOY  AND  Oboanic  Chbmistby,  Con- 
trasted, 

neglected,  p  112,  f  234  h;  p.  164,  ^ 
349  d ;  p.  202,  4  376^ ;  p.  219,  ^  408  ; 
p.  234,  235,  «  433;  p.  434,  §  676  b; 
p.  457,  ^  699  c;  p.  482,  ^  744;  p. 
484,  ^  748  ;  p.  615,  ^  819  b ;  p.  716- 
721,  ^  960  a. 

its  limits,  p.  186,  ^  860|  k;  p.  206,  ^ 


Philosophy— «m/Mi(eiI. 

876J  a :  p.  317,  ^  403  «;  p.  719.  7% 
4  960  a.    See,  also,  Sciknck. 

true  axid  false,  illustrated  in  the  chane- 
ters  of  Pythagoras  and  Anaxm^arsj. 
p.  482,  <f  744. 

falsCf  illustrated  by  preTsiliDg  fabr.rs 

in  medicine,   p.   174-178,    ^    3dO<^ 

350§;  p.  484,  485,   ^  748,   749;  p 

616-619,  ^  819  6-825. 

Phlebitis.     See   Venous   Conokstios, 

and  Venous  Tisscb. 
Phthisis  Pclmonalis, 

an  inflammatory  disease,  in  aD  its 
phases,  and  demanding  loss  of  blood 
and  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment in  its  early  stages,  and  ab- 
stinence from  meat  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced, p.  457,  ^  699  c ;  p.  4.58.  c- 
700  b;  p.  469,  ^  705 ;  p.  471.  ^  732 
d ;  p.  646-551,  4  862-864 ;  p.  573,  (^ 
890  e ;  p.  338-341,  ^  8924  ^-»  ;  P 
766,  766,  ^  1007-1008.  See,  alsa 
Medical  and  Physiological  Comnieii- 
taries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  606-634 ;  p.  74^746 
Physiolooists, 

their  duty  to  tiieir  own  science,  p.  2,  § 
1  &;  p.  8,  ^  5  ;  p.  122,  ^  240  ;  p  202. 
^  876^;  p.  207,  ^  876J  b;  p.  277,  ^ 
447^  /;  p.  429.  ^  674  a;  p.  762,  ^ 
1006  a. 

their  proper  vocation,  p.  2-4,  ^  2 ;  p 
10-14,  ^  5i-6;  p.  202,  4  376^;  p. 
207,  ^  376J  b ;  p.  239,  ^  438  rf;  p. 
279,  ^  448  ;  p.  330,  ^  600  m;  p.  429, 
^  674  a. 

the  proper  ground  for  their  inductions, 
p.  10,  11,  ^  5i  ;  p.  116,  ^  234  e;  p. 
429,  4  674  a ;  p.  434, 436,  ^  679, 680. 
See,  also,  Facts. 
Physiological  Statbs, 

inferred  from  morbid  states,  p.  61,  ^ 
134;  p  64,  ^  140;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p. 
107-111,  ^  325-233) ;  p.  266,  ^  447 
ar<;  p.  272,  ^447^;  p.  601-612,  4 
791-817. 

inferred  from  the  natural  products,  p. 
62,  4  136. 

inferred  from  natural  stimuli,  p.  62,  ^ 
186;  p.  97,  4  190;  p.  98,  ^  191  a; 
p.  100,  k  199,  201. 

inferred  from  the  action  of  morbific 
agents,  p.  63,  ^  137;  p.  64,  ^  142; 
p.  66,  M43;  p.  67,  ^  149,  160;  p. 
68-73,  4  153-162 ;  p.  98,  ^  191. 

govern  the  morbid  states,  p.  67,  ^  149, 
160;  p.  107-111,^225-2331. 

do  not  teach  the  morbid  states,  only  as 
they  are  illustrated  by  the  morbid, 
p.  8,  4  2  c,  and  ax  above.  See,  also, 
Rbmbdibs,  thbib  Capabilitibs  and 
Epfbcts. 

not  taught  by  Anatomy,  p.  3,  ^  2  « ;  p. 
60,  4  83  c;  p.  69,  ^  131.  See,  also. 
MoBBiD  Anatomy. 
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Phtsiolooy, 

ita  general  survey,  p.  15-412|  ^  7-638. 

objects  of,  p.  3,  ^  2. 

regards  Nature  according  to  her  ordi- 
nations, p.  3,  4  3  &;  p.  11,  ^  6  i  «; 
p.  12,  ^  bif,  51  a;  p.  330,  ^  600  n. 

MchooU  of,  p.  6,  $  4^. 

considered  under  seven  divisions,  p. 
22,  ^  31. 

not  learned  from  anatomy,  p.  3,  ^  2  c  ; 
p.  50,  ^S3c;  p.  59,^  131. 

its  relations  to  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics, p.  1,  H  ;  p.  2,  3,  ^  2 ;  p.  55,  ^ 
115-117;  p.  58,  ^  129;  p.  61-70,  ^ 
133-160;  p.  98,  ^  191;  p.  102,  ^ 
202  ;  p  107-122,  ^  225-240  ;  p.  131, 

132,  ^  284*288 ;  p.  331,  ^  500  c ;  p. 
398,  ^  626  ;  p.  405-413,  ^  638,  639 ; 
p.  541,  <i  852. 

vitiated  by  experiments,  p.  11-13,  ^ 
5k  c,/,  5^  a ;  p.  14,  ^  6  ;  p.  17,  ^  18 
e ;  p.  26,  ^  48  ;  p.  28,  ^  53  c  ;  p.  132, 

133,  ^  289-291  ;  p.  148,  ^  334,  335 ; 
p.  173,  ^  350} ;  p.  179-182,  ^  350| 
c-g;  p.  196-198,  ^  360-364 ;  p.  200, 
4  366  ;  p.  202,  ^  376^  ;  p.  485,  ^  749  ; 
p.  518,  ^  823. 

how  far  surrendered  to  Chemistry,  p. 
8,  9.  «  5;  p.  13,^  5ia;  p.  148,  ^ 
335  ;  p.  155,  ^  349  <2;  p.  176,  ^  350| 
q ;  p.  202.  ^  376^  ;  p.  235,  ^  433. 

the  qualifications  of  chemists  for  its 
investigation,  p.  7,  ^  4M ;  P-  8,  9,  ^ 
5;  p.  11,  ^  5i  e,  d;  p.  157-173,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  3-^6  ;  p.  174-182,  ^  350f- 
350i  g ;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376^ ;  p.  239, 
^438ii. 

its  essential  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
disease,  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
red  globules  of  blood,  p.  157-160,  4 
350,  Nos.  1-10 ;  p.  161-163,  ^  350, 
Nos.  15-19 ;  p.  174-178,  ^350i-350! ; 
p.  208,  ^  383  a ;  p.  251,  252,  ^  441  £  ; 
p.  254,  255,  4  441  e,  /;  p.  260,  ^ 
445*;  p.  274-278,  ^  447f 

demonstrative  proof  of  the  error  of  the 
grand  doctrine  in  organic  chemistry, 
that  motion  and  organic  results  de- 
pend upon  oxygen  gas,  p.  265,  ^  441 
/;  p.  318-321,  ^494.  See,  also,  Com- 
bustion. 

PBTilOLOOY     AND     ORGANIC      ChSMISTRY 

Contrasted,  p.  19,  ^  18  « ;  p.  157- 

173,  MM ;  P-  1B9,  190,  ^  350i  n; 

p.  191,  ^  351 ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p. 

277,  278,  ^  447^/;  p.  514,  ^  819  a, 

Nos.  1-7.    See,  also.  Organic  Cuim- 

I8TRY,  contradistinguuhed  fromt  4^. 
Phtsiologt,  Summary  Conclusion  op, 

OR  ITS  Unity  of  Design,  p.  406- 

412,  ^  638. 
Plants, 
indispensable  to  animals,  p.  15,  ^13, 

14;  p.  17-20,  ^  18;  p.  135-139,  ^ 

298h303. 


FUaktB—eorUimud. 

subsist  on  mineral  substances,  p.  15, 
M^  14;  p.  16,  ^  16;  p.  20,  f  18  e ; 
p.  135-139,  ^  298-303^. 

their  food  originally  from  the  atmos- 
phere, p.  16,  ^  16;  p.  135-138,  ^ 
303-3031. 

have  greater  organizing  power  than 
animals,  p.  15,  ^  11 ;  p.  24,  ^  42 ;  p. 
105,  ^  217  ;  p.  135,  ^  298,  300. 

their  simplicity  of  life,  p.  55,  ^  114;  p. 
58,  ^  129  /;  p.  88,  ^  185 ;  p.  135,  $ 
302 ;  p.  140,  ^  304. 

their  organic  properties,  p.  88,  ^  183, 
184;  p.  98,  ^  1881  d;  p.  105,  ^ 
217. 

their  life  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  animals,  p.  14,  ^  ;  p.  15,  ^  8-10. 
12-14;  p.  21,  22,  ^  19-30;  p.  23, 
24,  ^  34-42  ;  p.  26,  ^  47-49 ;  p.  27, 
^  52,  53 ;  p.  29,  ^  54  a^  p.  30-36,  ^ 
60-62;  p.  44,  ^  72;  p.  45,  ^  73  *;  p. 
48,  ^  77;  p.  49,  «  80;  p.  51,  52,  ^ 
84,  85  ;  p.  54,  ^  107-109 ;  p.  55,  ^ 
112-115;  p.  56,  ^  121-123;  p.  58,  ^ 
129/;  p.  68,  69,  ^  153-157;  p.  82, 
«  170  a,  171 ;  p.  83,  ^  172-174 ;  p. 
86.  ^  176;  p.  88,  ^  184  a,  185;  p. 
89,  ^  188  a ;  p.  90,  ^  188^  b,  c ;  p. 
93-95,  ^  188^  d ;  p.  98,  ^  191  a;  p. 
103,  ^  207 ;  p.  104,  ^  214 ;  p.  105,  ^ 
217  ;  p.  127,  ^  261-264  ;  p.  129,  130, 
^  277,  278  ;  p.  132-134,  ^  289-295 ; 
p.  140,  4  304;  p.  163-167,  ^  360, 
Nos.  64-77,  and  Nos.  26^,  27,  61 ;  p. 
207,  208,  ^81  ;  p.  224,  225,  ^  400 
g-A;  p.  226,  227,  ^  410,  411  ;  p.  260 
-262,  «  446  or-f;  p.  273,  ^  447  A  ;  p. 
280,  ^  449  d;  p.  283,  ^  452  a;  p. 
284,  ^  454,  455  ;  p.  286,  ^  456  a;  p. 
289,  ^  461i  a ;  p.  345,  346,  ^  516  d, 
No.  7;  p.  391,  392,  ^  603-006;  p. 
395,  ^  618  b;  p.  435,  ^  680 ;  p.  442, 
4  686  d;  p.  474,  476,  ^  733  /-i;  p. 
619,  ^892  r;  p.  746,^990^6. 

their  creation  before  animals,  Auihor*M 
proof  of,  p.  135,  136,  ^  803  a;  p. 
137,  138,  ^  308i  by  c. 

essentially  independent  of  animals,  p. 
16,  ^  11-14;  p.  16,  ^  16, 17;  p.  135, 
186,  ^  303  a ;  p.  137, 138,  ^  803}  b,  c. 

the  beginning  of  organic  compounds, 
p.  15,  ^  10,  13,  14;  p.  135-139,  ^ 
298-3031. 

their  manifestations  of  vital  motion,  p. 
103,  ^  207;  p.  134,  ^  298,  294;  p. 
163-167,  ^  360,  Nos.  63-77. 

illustrate  continuous  sympathy,  p.  68,  ^ 
129  /;  p.  822,  ^  498  c;  p.  861,  ^ 
524  a,  No.  2. 

the  action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  ^  74  a ; 
p.  90-95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  136,  137,  ^ 
303  d,  e ;  p.  163-165,  ^  350,  Noe 
64-70. 

their  diseases,  p.  03,  ^  188i  d;  p.  98, 
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Plants — continued. 

^  191  a;  p.  322,  ^  498  c;  p.  474,  475, 
^733/~i. 
analogy  traced  between  the  process 
of  regeneration  in  inferior  animals, 
of  the  stag's  horn,  dec,  and  of  rep- 
aration, ingrafting?,  &c.,  of  plants, 
and  the  union  of  wounds  by  the  ad- 
hesive process,  and  the  dependence 
of  the*  latter  upon  inflammation 
through  the  coincidence  in  the  sim- 
ultaneous effusion  of  lymph  around 
the  wall  of  an  abscess,  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  the  institution  of  the  ul- 
cerative process  in  the  direction  of 
the  surface,  and  the  ultimate  cica- 
trization, and  thence  a  close  analogy 
between  the  vital  constitution  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  their  morbid 
states,  through  an  example  parallel 
to  an  abscess,  which  is  presented  by 
the  stem  of  trees,  when  circum- 
scribed disease  is  set  up  beneath 
the  surface,  p.  88,  ^  185 ;  p.  470,  ^ 
729  a  ;  p.  471-476,  ^  732-733 ;  p. 
479,  4  741  h. 

Plantb  and  Anixals, 
their  fundamental  distinction,  p.  15,  ^ 

11-14  4;  p.  17-20,  ^  18. 
their  composition,  p.  15,  ^  12;  p.  17- 
20,  ^  18 ;  p.  23-28,  ^  34-53.     See, 
also.  Plants,  and  Ohoanic  Lifx. 

Pnbumooastric  Nbbve, 
appertains  to  organic  life.    See  Nerv- 
ous POWKR. 

POLLBN, 

analogous  to  semen.    See  Sbmbn,  and 

OvOM. 

Poulucbs,  Warm, 
their  uses,  and  mode  of  operating,  p. 
681-683. 

Portal  Circulation.    See  Circulation, 
Portal. 

Potash,  Tartrate  or.    See  Cathartics, 
and  Therapeutics. 

Potash,  Supbr-tartrate  op.     See  Ca- 
thartics, and  Remedial  Action. 

Potash  and  Soda,  Tartrate  op.     See 
Cathartics,  and  Therapeutics. 

Practice  op  Medicine, 
how  taught  in  Hospitals.    See  Hos- 
pital Reports  and  Precepts. 

Predisposition  to  Disease, 
author's  theory  of,  p.  47-49,  ^  75-81  ; 
p.  87,  ^  181 ;  p.  368,  ^  559 ;  p.  420- 
427,  ^  654-666  :  p.  429, 430,  ^  674  d ; 
p.  669,  670,  ^  902  i. 

Principles, 
importance  of,  p.  4,  ^  3»  4;  p.  831,  ^ 

500  o;  p.  489,  ^756  ft. 
consistency,  a  test  of,  p.  1,  M  ;  P-  3» 
M  e;  P-  331,  4  500  o;  p.  489,  ^ 
756  b.  See,  also,  Vitalism  and 
SoLiDisM,  and  Physiology  and  Or- 
oANio  Chemistry,  Contrasted, 


Principles — amtimud. 

in  mtdicine,  from  their  dvreraity  and 
discrepancy,  form  no  test  of  the 
rights  of  membership  of  the  mescal 
profession,  p.  77,  note ;  p.  515,  §  Sl9 
b;  p.  529,  ^  835;  p.  640,  ^  851  ;  p. 
558,  ^  878. 

trraiunty  p.  77,  third  line  from  bottoBi, 
for  Moore  read  More, 
Problems, 

one  for  Organic  Chemistry ,  p.  281-S83, 
^  450  drAblf;  p.  830,  ^  500  ft. 

another  for  Mental  MaterisUism^  p,  84, 
85,  ^  176  c;  p.  165,  ^  349  e;  p.  281, 
^  450  0  ;  p.  329,  ^  600  n. 

another  forAtheitm^  p.  16,  ^  14  c. 
Propbbbion,  Medical,  in  Ed^rotk    ajtd 
the  United  States, 

their  relative  merits.    See  Mbiuca.l 
Education. 
Properties  or  Life.    See  Vital  Pkov- 

bbtibs. 
Protriit, 

an  important "  instmment**  in  Organic 
Chemistry,  p.  17-20.  «  18  ;  p.  28,  4 
53  c ;  p.  219*222,  ^  409  a,  &  ;  p.  763, 
^  1106  a.  See,  also,  Muldbr's  Re- 
ply to  Liebio,  concbrkino  Tkitth 
and  Protein.  London,  1846. 
Pbozimatb  or  Pathological  Cause  or 
Disease, 

general  consideration  of,  p.  427-434> 
^  667-^76. 

constitutes  the  disease  itself,  p.  427,  ^ 
668. 

undergoes  a  oonstant  succession  of 
spontaneous  or  artificial  changes 
during  the  progress  of  disease^  p 
428,  ^  672. 

the  yarious  changes  result  from  the 
natural  instability  of  the  properties 
of  life,  ibid. 

is  the  special  object  of  all  remedial 
agente,  p.  428,  ^  673,  &c.  See,  also, 
Vital  Pbopebtibs,  Remote  Causes, 
and  Thebapbdtics. 
Proximate  Principlbs  or  Oroamic  Com- 
pounds, 

their  reputed  nature,  p.  29,  ^  54  6. 

are  chemical  transformations,  p.  18, 
19,  H8  ;  p.  28,  29,  ^  53  ^-54  a. 

their  true  nature,  p.  24,  25,  ^  42-44 ; 
p.  27,  4  53 ;  p.  40--42,  ^  66-66. 
Pulse, 

in  its   relation  to  disease,  p.  443- 
448. 
Pus, 

depends  upon  inflammation.  See  In- 
rLAMMATioN,  and  Design. 

PUTREP  ACTION, 

its  causes  and  peculiarities,  p.  S8-31, 
^  54^9  ;  p.  34-36,  ^62.  See,  also, 
Nitrogen. 

its  principal  cause  evinces  that  it  is 
not  concerned  in  digestion  nor  in 
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Putrefaction — continued. 

any  process  of  organic  life,  iBid. 
See,  also,  Diobstion. 

more  philosophically  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  than  of  di- 
gestion or  of  the  waste  of  living 
bodies,  p.  35,  ^  62  e.  See,  also, 
BioESTioN,  Chemical  Theory  of,  and 
Phenology  off  and  Dxcomposition, 
Vital. 

incompatible  with  life,  p.  16,  ^  17 ;  p. 
105,  ^  221  ;  p.  533,  534,  ^  843. 
Stahl  and  Junker  define  *'  life  as  a 
state  opposite  to  putridity.". 

rapid  in  dead  animal  compounds,  p. 
34,  4  62  c,*  p.  96,  H39c. 

takes  place  under  organic  conditions, 
p.  28,  4  54  a. 

promoted  mostly  by  nitrogen  gas,  p. 
34r-36,  4  62. 

important  in  the  philosophy  of  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Humoralism,  p.  167- 
170,  4  350,  Nos.  29-39  ;  p.  172,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  44,  45 ;  p.  179,  ^  350|  c; 
p.  181,  4  350)  e :  p.  199,  200,  ^  365  ; 
p.  514,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ;  p.  517, 
4  821c;  p.  529,  4  835. 
Pylorus, 

admits  the  passage  of  solid  food,  &c., 
through  morbid  changes  of  irritabil- 
ity, p.  99,  4  192. 


Q. 

QUINIA, 

its  therapeutical  uses,  with  various 
relative  considerations,  p.  593-^7. 


R. 

RiOBS  or  Mankind, 
evince  the  influences  of  climate,  &c., 
without  any  remarkable  physiologi- 
cal, but  greater  moral,  distinctions, 
p.  391-393. 

RiASOf, 

its  gnat  characteristics,  judgment  and 

refltction,  p.  123,  4  241  6;  p.  124,  4 

241c 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  soul,  p. 

123,  4241a;  p.  124,4  241c. 
contrasted  with  instinct,  p.  123,  124^  4 

241  &,  c. 
its  alliance  to  instinct,  p.  123,  124,  4 

841c. 
as  associated  with  instinct,  a  connect- 
ing moral  medium  between  man  and 

ammals,  p.  123,  4  241  c. 
the  connecting  link  between  man  and 

his  Maker,  p.  124,  4  241  c.    See, 

also.  Truth. 
mUhor's  proof  froin,  in  connection  with 

nuUnett  of  the  identity  (Kf  mankind 


Reason— con/tnucd. 

in  respect  to  species,  p.  123,  4  241 

c,  note.    See,  aLBO,  Instinct. 
Rbfltz  Action, 

its  general  philosophy  known  in  former 
times;  its  mechanism  and  physio- 
logical laws  lately  determined,  p. 
290,  4  462-465;  p.  320,  4  494  dd; 
p.  362,  4  530.  See,  also.  Nervous 
PowKR,  Sensibzmty,  Sykpathktic, 
and  Sympathy. 
Rxlations,  Sympathbtic, 

of  a  general  nature,  p.  58,  4  129 ;  p. 
63, 4  137 ;  p.  64-66, 4  140-143.  See, 
also,  Sympathy,  Ganglionic  System, 
and  Nervous  Power. 

meehamcalf  p.  59,  4  129  k. 
Rsmbdial  Action,  or  Modus  Operandi 
OP  Rbmedibs, 

considered  critically,  p.  661-689.    See, 
also,  Rbmedibs,  considered  genertUly, 
6cG. 
Remedies, 

the  cause  of  their  differences,  p.  27,  4 
52 ;  p.  68,  4  155.  See,  also,  Anal- 
ogies. 

their  specific  relations  to  organs,  p.  63, 
4  137;  p.  66,  4  143.  See,  also. 
Adaptation,  Law  op. 

their  action  accords  with  the  existing 
condition  of  the  vital  states,  p.  3,  4 
2  b;  p.  59,  4  129  g-4:  p.  66-69,  4 
144-156 ;  p.  73,  4  163 ;  p.  98,  4  191 
b;  p.  122, 4  240;  p.  437-442,  4  685- 
686.  See,  also.  Pathology,  and 
Therapeutics. 

analogous  in  action  to  morbific  causes, 
p.  542,  4  854 ;  p.  662-665,  4  895- 
901.  See,  also,  Remedial  Action, 
and  Analogies. 

their  capabilities  f  effects,  and  doses,  to  be 
known  only  by  their  trial  under  vari- 
ous concGtions  of  human  maladies, 
and  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  careful 
reference  to  their  virtues  and  to  the 
existing  pathological  conditions,  p.  3, 
4  2  c ;  p.  63,  4  137  d ;  p.  65,  4  143 c; 
p.  67,  4  150,  151 ;  p.  122,  4  240 ;  p. 
148,  4  334  ;  p.  417,  4  650  ;  p.  428,  4 
671-674  a;  p.  430-433,  4  675,  676 
a;  p.  434,  4  680 ;  p.  437-442,  4  685, 
686 ;  p.  459,  4  705 ;  p.  464,  4  712, 
713 ;  p.  486, 4  750  6;  p.  488,  4  756  b ; 
p.  528,  4  831 ;  p.  541,  542,  4  854 ;  p. 
543,  4  857;  p.  545,  4  859;  p.  547,  4 
863  d;  p.  565,  4  889/,  gf  p.  567- 
669,  4  899  l-mm;  p.  572-574,  4  890 

d,  c;  p.  575,  576,  4  890  A-^ ;  p.  677, 
578,  4  890  o^;  p.  680,  581,  4  890^ 
e-g;  p.  584,  4  891  d;  p.  686-^9,  4 
891  h-p  ;  p.  590-593,  4  891} ;  p.  597- 
600,  4  B92  c,  d;  p.  608-610,  4  892^ 
Cdi  p.613,4  892^&;  p.  615,  4  892^ 
«,  /;  p.  619, 4  892i  r ;  p.  623,  4  892| 
c;  p.  625,  4  8921  /;  p.  628,  629,  4 
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Remedies — continued. 

892!  q-^;  p.  630,  ^  893};  p.  633- 
635,  ^  892}  a^;  p.  637-^39,  ^  892| 
e-fr;  p.  645,  ^  893  c;  p.  649,  650,  \ 
893  A,  i;  p.  652,  653,  ^  893  m,  n;  p. 
G57,  658,  ^  893  p  ,•  p.  662,  663,  ^  895- 
897;  p.  664,  ^  900;  p.  679-683,  ^ 
905  ;  p.  684-688,  ^  905^  6,  c ;  p.  692, 
693,  ^  915-921  ;  p.  698-700,  ^  92»- 
935 ;  p.  702,  703,  ^  939-942 ;  p.  707, 
^  948,  949  ;  p.  711-715,  ^  953-960; 
p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  726,  ^  961  c,  i; 
p.  732.734,  4  971-975,  and  $o  on. 

the  philosophy  of  their  action  con- 
sidered generally,  and  under  various 
aspects,  p.  3,  ^  2  6;  p.  27,  ^  62 ;  p. 
44,  ^  72  ;  p.  45,  ^  73  ;  p.  55,  ^  117  ; 
p.  59,  ^  129  A;  p.  61,  ^33  c;  p.  63, 
^  137 ;  p.  65,  M43 ;  p.  67,  ^  149- 
152 ;  p.  73,  ^  163  ;  p.  87,  ^  177-182  ; 
p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p.  98,  ^  191  a,  h;  p. 
99,  4  192;  p.  101-104,  ^  201-204; 
p.  IOOl.111,^  223-2331;  p.  321-335, 
\  495-511;  p.  405-412,  ^  638;  p. 
540,  ^  851  ;  p.  662-465,  ^  895-901. 
See,  also,  Rxmedul  Action,  con- 
sidtred  eriticaUy. 

do  not  operate  by  absorption,  p.  301- 
814,  ^  481-488^ ;  p.  318-321,  ^  494. 
See,  also,  Humoralism,  Remedial 
Action,  Analogies,  and  Adapta- 
tion, Law  of. 

ahown  not  to  act  upon  any  chemical  or 
physical  principle  by  the  variety  of 
agents  which  will  remove  a  common 
form  of  disease,  as  the  intermittent 
fever,  or  as  iodine,  mercury,  quinia, 
&c.,  will  alike  induce  absorption  of 
lymph  in  indurated  enlargements  of 
the  liver,  &c.,  p.  133,  ^  291 ;  p.  603, 
604,  4  892  k,  kk;  p.  615,  616,  ^  892| 
/;  p.  677-679,  ^  904  d.  See,  also, 
Absorption. 
^are  constantly  influenced  by  the  order 
of  their  application,  ut  supra.  See, 
also.  Therapeutics,  and  Adapta- 
tion, Law  of. 

action  of,  often  depends  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  antecedent  and  subseqaent 
remedies,  ibidf  dtc. 

can  not  be  isolated  from  a  consecutive 
series,  and  each  one  studied  in  its  ef- 
fects by  itself.  See  general  Thera- 
peutics, Bloodletting,  and  Reme- 
DUL  Action. 
Respiration, 

physiology  of,  and  its  comprehensive 
exemplification  of  remote  sympathy, 
p.  325-328,  ^  500  e-m. 

in  organic  chemistry,  the  cause  of  all 
motions,  processes,  and  results,  the 
cause  of  itself,  and  the  cause  of 
death,  p.  173,  ^  350,  No.  46.  See, 
also,  Combustion. 


Respiration — etmlmued. 
the  death  of  organic  diemiatiy,  p.  SO. 
^  440  cc.  No.  13. 

Revelation, 
its  fondamental  statements  coiaetde 
with  the  constitution  and  phenooK- 
na  of  nature,  and  their  admiiwioD  is 
indispensable  to  the  procress  of 
truth,  and  of  acieace,  p.  16,  ^  Uf,' 
p.  23,^34-^6;  p.  34,  ^  62  c;  p. 46, 
4  74;  p.  49,  4  81  ;  p.  86,  ^  I7ii; 
p.  13^138,  ^303-3031  ;  p.  174-19!, 
^850i-353;  p.  317,  6  493  a;  p. 401 
^  632  6.    See,  aiao,  Dxsion. 

Revulsion, 
objectiona  to  the  doctrine  of,  p.  653- 
666,  ^  893  fi. 

RocHELLS  Salts .    See  Catbajetics,  Tex- 

RAPEUTICS,  dec. 

Rhedbarb.    See  Cathartics,  Abtruvc* 

ENTs,  Tonics,  ALTSRAnvcs,  Thsba- 

PEUTIC8,  and  Remsdlai.  Action. 

object  of  its  arrangement  among  the 

Group  of  aUerativta  ;  see  Oil,  Cii- 

TOB. 


S. 


Saline  Cathabtics.    See  the  seversi 
Denominations. 

Sap, 
composed  of  the  same  seyenteeo  ele- 
ments as  blood,  p.  23,  ^  34-37 ;  p. 
24,  «  41,  42. 
its  motion  shown  to  be  a  vital  process 
by  direct  observation,  and  \sf  the 
variety  of  unique  eliminations  fion 
the  sap,  p.  24,  ^  41,  43 ;  p.  13*.  4 
293;  p.  224-227,  ^409  ^-411.  See, 
also.  Assimilation,  Absoeftiok, 
Capillabies,  and  Plants. 

Science, 
must  keep  itself  within  the  fondamep^ 
al  restraints  of  Revelation ;  ^ 
Revelation. 

Sabsapabilla.    See   Altbbatives,  ^ 
DINE,  and  Remedial  Action. 

ScAMMONY.    See  Cathabtics,  andTai- 

BAPEUTICS. 

Schools  or  Medicine, 

three :  Physiological  or  Vita)  Chemi- 
cal, and  Chemico-phyaioJbgica],  P- 
6,  7,^4*aH5. 

the  Physiological  contradisdnguish  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  Nature,  p.  6»  ^ 
4|  a ;  the  Chemical  coifound  organ- 
ic and  inorganic  Nature,  p.  6,  Hi  ^> 
the  Chemico-physiokigical  oompi^ 
mise  philosophy,  p.  7,  ^  4}  c ;  p.  I97i 
^  361. 
Sbobetion, 

the  function  upon  which  nutrition  iso. 
growth  immediately  depend ;  bett^ 
designated  as  Appropnation,  p.  '1' 
-227,  ^  400-411. 
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Secretion — coniinued. 

chemical  philosophy  of,  p.  168-170,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  31,  32,  37,  38,  39 ;  p.  180- 
182,  ^  350}  «,/  See,also,CoxBU8TioN. 

SkCRETIONS  and  EZCRETIOWS, 

terms  applied  to  the  products  of  the 
functions,  and  used,  at  present,  in 
their  morbid  acceptation,  and  as 
supplying  symptoms,  p.  450-455,  ^ 
690-694r. 

SSDATIVES, 

their  uses  and  mode  of  action,  p.  583- 
593,  ^  891-89H ;  P-  681-683,  ^  905  b. 
See,  also,  Nascotics,  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  and  Analogues. 
Sekd, 

its  state  of  life,  p.  30,  ^  57 ;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  6. 

evinces  great  Design,  p.  56,  ^  123 ;  p. 
97»  ^  190  b.    See,  also,  OvnM. 
Sbicbn, 

a  vital  stimulus,  p.  44-46,  f  72-73  ;  p. 
47-49,  ^  75-80  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

acts  upon  the  ovimi,  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  b. 

transmits  disease,  p.  47-49,  f  75-80. 

its  analogies  with  other  vital  agents, 
p.  45,  ^  73,  74  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

imparts  constitutional  peculiarities,  p. 
44,  ^  72. 

vicarious,  p.  50, 4  83  b.  See,  also,  Ovux. 
Sbneka, 

iU  merits  in  croup,  p.  638,  ^  892}  /. 
Senna, 

objections  to  its  common  use  ;  see 
Cathabtig8,  and  Thbbapeutics. 
Sensation, 

its  philosophy,  p.  89,  ^  186,  188  b;  p. 
100-103,  ^  194-204 ;  p.  280-283,  ^ 
450^451. 

of  three  kinds,  common,  specific^  and 
tympalhetic,  p.  280-283,  ^  450-451. 

comimm,  the  cause  of  pain,  and  uni- 
versal, p.  100,  ^  198  ;  p.  281,  H^  ^• 

specific,  the  function  of  the  senses,  and 
the  fountain  of  knowledge,  p.  100, 
^  199  ;  p.  281,  ^  450  e. 

sympatheHc,  concurs  with  the  nervous 
power  in  producing  the  function  of 
remote  sympathy,  p.  101-103,  ^  201 
-204 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^  227 ;  p.  282- 
284,  ^  451-453  ;  p.  290,  291,  ^  462- 
467  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500. 

tympalhetic  develops  the  nervous  pow- 
er, p.  101,  4  201  ;  p.  107,  ^  227. 

common  and  specific  terminate  in  the 
brain,  and  end  in  exciting  percep- 
tion, p.  100,  ^  196,  199^  ;  p.  101,  ^ 
201  ;  p.  280-282,  ^  450  c-451  b. 

.common  and  specific  require  the  exer- 
cise of  perception,  p.  124,  ^  241  <{  ; 
p.  281,  ^  450  e. 

sympathetic  may  terminate  in  any  part 
of  the  nervous  system,  does  not  af- 
fect perception,  bat  ends  in  exciting 


Sensation — continued. 

the  nervous  power,  p.  101-103, 4  201 
-204 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^  227 ;  p.  124,  ^ 
242  ;  p.  281-287,  ^  461-459  a;  p. 
321,  ^  497 ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500  ;  p. 
342, '348,  ^  515, 516  d,  Nos.  3,  4 ;  p. 
349,  ^  520-522 ;  p.  353,  ^  524  d,  Nos. 
4,  5,  6. 

common  and  specific  may  result  in  the 

^  development  of  the  aervous  power 
by  exciting  the  mental  emotions 
a|ong  with  perception,  when  the 
emotion  develops  the  nervous  pow- 
er, or  sympathetic  may  be  in  simul- 
taneous operation  through  nerves 
of  organic  life,  p.  101,  ^  201  a ;  p. 
103,  ?  209  ;  p.  341,  ^  614  to.  See, 
also.  Pain,  and  Mental  Emotions. 

sympathetic  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  organic  life  in  animals,  since  the 
nervous  power  operates  upon  irrita- 
bility in  developing  motion,  and  mo- 
bility in  its  functions  in  animal  life 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  same 
property  in  organic  life,  p.  89,  ^  188 
a;  p.  103,  ^  208;  p.  110,  ^  233;  p. 
126,  127,  ^  258-260 ;  p.  323-332,  ^ 
500 ;  p.  349,  ^  519 ;  p.  671,  ^  903. 
See,  ajso.  Nervous  Power. 

common  and  specific  depend  mostly 
upon  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  p.  101, 
102,  ^  201. 

sympajthetic  depends  mostly  upon  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  gangUonic 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  p.  102,  ^ 
201c. 

sympathetic  is  necessary  to  reflected 
motion,  but  never  operates  ^^en 
motion  is  generated  by  causes  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  101,  {  201 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^ 
227 ;  p.  671,  ^  903,  and  ut  cit. 

what  is  its  chemical  rationale  in  con- 
nection with  Perception  and  Sympa^ 
thy,  p.  85,  4  175  c ;  p.  156,  ^  349  «; 
p.  281,  ^450;  p.  329,  330,  ^  600 n. 
Sensibility,   . 

peculiar  to  animals,  p.  100,  f  194. 

**  organic"  is  irritability,  p.  99,  ^  198 ; 
p.  101,  ^201  a;  p.  671,  4  903. 

the  great  inlet  of  knowledge,  p.  100,  ^ 
196 ;  p.  281,  ^  460  e. 

receives  and  transmits  impressions,  p. 
46,  ^  74  a ;  p.  89,  ^  188  b ;  p.  9^-96, 
4  188^  dr-lS9  c;  p.  100,  ^  196;  p. 
101-103,  4  201-204 ;  p.  281-283,  ^ 
460  £-451 ;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

its  organs,  the  nerves,  p.  100,  ^  196 ; 
p.  280,  ^  460  &. 

is  of  three  kinds,  p.  100,  ^  196 ;  p.  280, 
^460  a. 

eommon,  belongs  to  all  parts;  the 
source  of  pam ;  generally  dormant 
in  organic  life,  but  roused  by  dis- 
ease, p.  100, 4  198. 
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Sensibility— ^<m/tnuAf. 
gptciju,  peculiar  to  the  semes ;  exqui- 
sitely siMceptiblef  but  rendered  ob- 
tuse by  disease,  p.  100,  ^  199;  p. 
281,^450  0. 
cowmoti  and  rptcific^  relative  to  the 
brain,  or  its  equivalent,  alone  as  their 
center ;  the  sources  of  true  sensa- 
tion ;  require  the  exercise  of  per- 
ception, pr  89,  4  188  6;  p.  100,4^ 
199^  ;  p.  280,  ^  450.  « 

tfmpathttxcy  an  element  of  ramote 
sympathy,  p.  46,  ^  74  «;  p.  89,  ^ 
188  a ;  p.  101-103,  ^  201-204 ;  p. 
104,  ^  209 ;  p  282-284,  ^  461  £-453  ; 
p.  671,  (^  903 ;  is  relative  to  the 
braiUf  spinal  cord,  and  ganglionic 
system,  as  its  centers,  p.  101,  102, 
^  201  ;  p.  287,  ^  459.  See,  also, 
Sensation,  Mympatketic  may  termin- 
au,  6lc.  ;  effects  of,  reflected  from 
nervous  centers,  p.  89,  ^  188  a ;  p. 
101,  (i  201 ;  p.  108,  ^  227;  p.  223- 
282,  i  500;  necessary  to  reflected 
motion,  ibid;  resides  especially  in 
the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric 
nerves,  p.  102,  ^  201  c;  p.  104,  ^ 
209;  does  not  involve  true  sensa- 
tion or  perception,  p.  101,  ^  201  h; 
p.  103,  ^  204. 
possesses  modifications  analogous  to 
those  of  irritability,  p.  100,  ^  200 ; 
p.  102,  ^  203 ;  p.  108,  ^  227. 
cammcnj  low  in  the  nervous  centeiB,  p. 

107,  ^  224. 
less  in  trunks  than  nervous  ramifica- 
tions, p.  107,  ^  224 ;  p  347,  ^  516  d. 
No.  11 ;  p.  521,  ^  826  d. 
Ha  general  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, p.  58,  ^  100 ;  p.  898-400,  ^ 
626-680. 

Siaous  Tissue.     See  Tissues. 

Seeum.    See  Inflammation. 

Seton, 
philosophy  of  its  c^ration  applied  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  679-681. 

Sex,  p.  893-394. 

Sexual  Organs, 
their  relations  to  organic  life,  &c., 
p.  55,  56,  ^  118-121.    See,  also. 
Youth. 

Sleep, 
how  explained  in  materialism,  p.  85, 

^  175  c;  p.  829,  830,  ^  500  n. 
awakmg  from  disproves  materialism, 
p.  85,  ^  175  c. 

Soda,  Sulphate  or.    See  Cathabtics, 
and  Therapeutics. 

Soda,  Muriate  of.     See  AsTRiNOBirrs, 
and  Remedial  Action. 

Solar  Spectrum, 
physiologically    and    chemically    ap- 
plied, p.  92-95,  <i  188|  d;  p.  115,  f 
234  «. 


'  Solar  Spectrum— €on/)rini«iI. 

itsr  invisible  rays,  p.  91,  4  ^SS^  ^;  ^ 
1 15,  ^  234  e.    See,  also,  AxALOfiTBt. 
Solidibm, 

the  basis  of  mediciDe,  p.  1,  ^  1.     Sop, 
also,  VrrALisM  amd  Solidism. 
Soul, 

created  after  structure,  p.  81,  4  170  c 

a  stimulus  of  the  brain,  p.  85,  §  17»  r. 

that  judgment,  reflection,  and  percep- 
tion, require,  for  their  exercise,  the 
co-operation  of  the  brain,  is  a]ia]ogie> 
ally  inferable  fW)m  the  manifest  ooe- 
currence  of  the  nervous  ^rstem  with 
the  will  in  voluntary  motion,  p.  281, 
4  451  a.    See,  also,  Mind,  and  Nbkv^ 

ous  POWEX. 
Somnambulism, 
subjects  of,  between  the  sleeping  and 
waking  state;  speech  incohereiit; 
rational  faculty  dormant ;    instineC 
mostly,  but  feebly,  operative.     See 
Amimal  Maombtism,  Rbasok,   and 
Instinct. 
"  Specialities"  in  Medicine, 
not  founded  in  philoso|diy,  p.  €87,  f 
905i  h;  p.  721,  722,  ^  960  c,  il. 
Specific  Action, 
illustrated  by  remedial  and  moiinie 
agents,  p.  417,  ^  650 ;  p.  4S4,  ^  663 
a ;  p.  430,  ^  676,  676  a  ;  p.  487-489, 
(i  754-756 ;  p.  542,  ^  854  c;  p.  563, 
i  870  aa ;  p.  562,  ^  888  c  ;  p.  587. 
<i  892  c;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901  ;  p. 
«     676-679, 4  904  <r.   See,  also,  Altbxa- 
tivbs,  and  Analogies. 
Spermatozoa, 

the  supposed  germ,  p.  42,  f  67. 
Sphincter  Muscles, 
held  in  contraction  by  the  nervoos 
power,  p.  Ill,  4  233^;  p.  339,  6 
514^. 
illustrate  the  law  of  prolonged  inJIv- 
ence,  Und,  and  p.  344,  345,  $  616  i; 
No.6;  p.  46?,  ^«66;  p. 670,  ^902i. 
physiology  of  their  contraction  applied 
patholodcally   and  therapenticallj, 
ihid^  and  Remedial  Action. 
Spinal  Cord, 
its  general  physiological  laws,  p.  292- 
295,  ^  473-475. 
Sponge,  Burned,  Veoetablb  ^Etriops, 
and  Cod*8  Lives  Oil,  p.  619,  ^  892^. 
Spontaneous  Generation.    See  Gbneb- 

ATiON,  Spontaneous. 
Squill.     See    Expectorants,    T&eba- 
peutics,  Emetics,  Diubetics,  and 
Remedial  Action. 
Stethoscope, 

its  advantages,  p.  640,  ^  892}  A. 
Stimulants, 

their  uses,  dec,  p.  579-583. 
Stimuli,  Vital,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p.  62,  $  136, 
137 ;  p.  90,  ^  188f 
every  put  has  its  own,  p.  62,  ^  186. 
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Stimuli,  Vital-— <:on/tfme<2. 

of  one  part  offensive  to  other  parts,  p. 

63,  ^  137. 

certain  natural  ones  acted  upon  and 

appropriated  to  various  uses,  p.  90, 

^  ISS^c;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-233}. 
their  adaptation  to  parts,  p.  62,  ^  136 ; 

p.  63,  ^  137  c.     See,  also,  Vital 

Agents,  and  Analogiks. 
Stomach, 

alone  generates  a  digestive  fluid,  p.  62, 

^  135  a;  p.  191,  192,  ^363;  p.  229, 

^  419. 
induction  from,  of  the  vital  nature  of 

decarbonization  of  the  blood,  p.  229, 

830,  ^  419, 420.     See,  also,  Gakbon, 

and  Mucous  Tissue. 
its  peculiar  product  artificially  pre- 
pared, p.  197-202,  ^  362-376^. 
its  variety  of  structure  and  compre- 
hensive relations  in  the  function  of 

assimilation,  p.  140-147,  (f  305-330. 
formative  not  destructive,  p.  15,  ^  13, 

14;  p.  16,  ^  16-18;  p.  24,  M^ ;  p. 

30,  ^  59  ;  p.  33,  ^  60 ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ; 

p.  143,  ^  322 ;  p.  196,  ^  360, 361 ;  p. 

200,  ^  374,  375. 
chemical  theory  of  its  function  of  diges- 

h<m,  p.  167-170,  $  350,  Nos.  29-34; 

p.  197-199,  ^  362-364^. 
its  usual  unaltered  state  after  death, 

adverse  to  the  chemical  theory  of 

digestion,  ut  eupra. 
Stoby, 
his  opinion  of  the  times,  p.  20^207,  ^ 

3761  a.  , 

Stramoniux.     See  Aconite,  &.c. 
Strength  and  Weakness,  or  Debility, 
in  what  they  consist,  p.  370-372,  ^  569 ; 

p.  312,  313,  ^487^,  A. 
Structure, 
its  physical  and  vital  characteristics, 

p.  50-73,  ^  83-163. 
important  to  be  known  in  its  sensible 

and  functional  character,  p.  51,  ^  83  c. 
its  minuteness,  unimportant  to  know, 

p.  59,  60,  ^  131. 
composed  of  Tissues,  p.  52,  ^  85-68. 

See,  also,  Tissues. 
its  vital  characteristics,  p.  52-73.    See, 

also,  Tissues. 
in  plants  and  animals,  how  different,  p. 

64,  55,  ^  107-117;   p.   184-140,  ^ 
293-304.    See,  also,  Plants. 

of  organic  beings,  heterogeneous,  p. 
20,  ^  29. 

its  ultimate  intricacy,  p.  59,  ^  130. 

created  before  life,  p.  81,  ^  170. 
Ststchnia, 

effects  on  the  nervous  system,  see  Ac- 
onite, dec. 

SUDORIPICS, 

the  term  objectionable,  p.  250,  251,  ^ 
441  c;  p.  335-341,  ^  512-^14;  p. 
547,  ^  863  d ;  p  550,  ^  863  e ;  p.  621, 

Ff 


Sttdorifics— «ofi/tfiiie<l. 

^  8921  b ;  p.  661-664,  ^  894-900 ;  p. 
666-669,  ^  902  b,  i ;  p.  «78,  ^  904  <2, 
<&c. ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a,  6,  944  a. 
many  agents,  like  hot  water,  <&c.,  may 
induce  far  ^eater  diaphoresis  than 
the  antimonials  and  ipecacuanha ;  the 
former  excite  the  circulation,  the 
latter,  like  loss  of  blood,  depress  it, 
and  perspiration  is  in  proportion; 
the  former  of  no  useful  effect  or  in- 
jurious, the  latter  profoundly  cura- 
tive, iiid.  See,  also,  Rehedlil  Ac- 
tion, and  Alteratives. 
the  author's  philosophy  of  their  opera- 
tion places  the  phenomena^of  pete- 
chial effusions  of  blood  under  the 
skin  during^  the  operation  of  emetics 
upon  physiological  grounds,  as  it 
does,  in  the  same  way,  the  supposed 
miracle,  implied  by  the  expression, 
**  and  hit  stoeat  iau,  as  it  were,  greai 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground"  In  this  case  the  emo- 
tions were  peculiar  and  violent,  and 
operated  in  their  compound  aspect, 
according  to  the  explanations  which 
occur  at  p.  631,  ^  892|  6,  and  ut 
supra.  See,  also.  Nervous  Power, 
Mental  Emotions,  An.vlooibs,  Cap- 
illaries, Emetics,  and  Sweat. 
Also,  other  facts  and  illustrations 
relative  to  the  secretion  of  blood  by 
the  skin,  piamater,  &c.,  in  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol. 
i.,  p.  371-384  (pathology  of  spontane* 
ous  hemorrhage);  p.  683-690,  {en- 
dosmose  and  exdosmose);  vol.  iL,  p. 
546-566,  (philosophy  of  spontaneous 
hemorrhage.) 

Suppuration, 
a  result  of  inflammation,  instituted  for 
great  final  causes,  p.  471-474,  ^  730 
-733  ;  p.  546-551,  ^  862,  863. 
variable  according  to  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  pathological  states,  p.  478- 
480,  ^  740,  741  ;  p.  484,  ^  748  ;  p. 
536^539,  ^  847  eSiS. 
occurs,  in  a  special  product,  upon  mu- 
cous surfaces  without  ulceration, 
and  farther  illustrative  of  final  caus- 
es, p.  473,  ^  733  a. 

Sweat, 
an  excreted  product,  p.  290,  ^  420-4S2. 
considered  in  its  relation  to  disease,  p. 
451,  452;  and  to  pb^siologkud  in- 
fluences, see  SuDORiPics,  and  Ex- 
cretion. 
coincidence  betweeiit  and  mucus  and 
carbon,  as  products  of  organization, 
p.  230,  ^  420.    See,  also,  Mucous 
Tissue. 

Sympathetic  Influences, 
laws  of,  p.  55,  ^  113,  115,  117;  p.  56, 
4  120,  124 ;  p.  57,  ^195;  p.  58,  59, 

p 
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Sympathetic  Influences—  eoninmtd, 

^  139 :  p.  68-66,  4  137-143 ;  p.  67, 
66,  ^  149-152;  p.  106-111,  ^  332- 
233};  p.  321-341,  ^495-614;  p.  405 
-412,  ^  638  ;  p.  661>-689,  ^  894-805^ ; 
p.  692,  693,  ^  914-^1 ;  p.  698,  699, 
\  939-935  ;  p.  703-711,  ^  989-953  ; 
p.  746,  ^  990^  a.    See,  also,  Stxpa- 

THY. 

depend,  in  part,  upon  the  nature  of 
tiasoes,  p.  64>  ^  140-143 ;  p.  67,  ^ 
160-153 :  p.  73,  ^  163.    See^  also, 

TiSSUM. 
SyMPATHBTIC  NeRTB, 

perradea  all  parts,  p.  54,  65,  ^  111, 
113;  p.  68,  M^;  P-  364^889,  ^ 
464-461f 

ita  ganglia  to  be  regarded  as  analogoas 
to  brain,  especially  in  inferior  ani- 
mab,  and  as  contributing  to  gener- 
ate the  neiTous  power  in  the  higher 
orders,  p.  55,  ^  113  ;  p.  331,  ^  497  ; 
p.  346,  4  516  d,  Nos.  8,  9  ;  p.  349, 
850,  ^  530^38 ;  p.  353,  ^  534  d, 

its  prolongation  through  the  chain  of 
ganglia  consists  truly  of  oommuni- 
eating  branches ;  thus  making  the 
ganglia  so  many  intimately  connect- 
ed centers  of  sympathy ;   ihidj  dec. 

its  ganglia  are  greatly  the  medium  of 
contiguous  sympathy,  and  more  or 
less  of  remote,  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, p.  338,  (i  499  ;  p.  349,  ^  520  ; 
p.  353,  ^  524  d ;— the  only  centers 
of  qrmpathy  in  the  inferior  animals, 
MicUf  dec. ; — shown  to  be  centers  of 
sympathy  by  their  resemblance  to 
brain ; — shown  by  the  ramifications, 
and  the  interchanges  of  their  nerves ; 
— shown  by  the  absence  oi  brain 
and  spinal  cord  in  all  but  the  higher 
animals ;  ut  city  and  ftutim, 

not  necessary  to  organic  life,  as  nu- 
trition in  the  fcetus  requires  not  the 
action  of  the  compound  organs ;  is 
said  to  have  been  absent  in  the  fce- 
tus,  along  with  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  but  is  probably  indispensable 
in  the  antneepkalus  to  the  action 
of  the  sphinctere,  p.  284-287,  ^  454 
-458  ;  p.  289,  ^  461ia;  p.  338,  339, 
^  514/,  g.  See,  also,  Nbrvbs,  Cap- 
ILLABIE8,  Plants,  and  OROAinc  Life. 

qypreciated  by  a  few  only,  p.  1 12  ^  234 
b.    See  Ganoliowio  Systbx. 
SmPATHBTic  Relations, 

snoh  as  are  natural,  p.  58,  ^  129 ;  p. 
63,  if  137. 

moitid,  p.  59,  4 1^  i ;  P-  ^4-<M(*  ^  140 
-143,  147.     See,  also,  Adaptation, 
Law  Gfp. 
Stmpathus,  Morbid, 

of  the  Individual  Tissues ;  see  Tissvbs. 

of  tks  Compowid  Organs ;  See  Organs, 
Co]iroi7N]>. 


Sympathy, 
ita  general  conaideratum,  p.  3884S1 

M53-530. 
of  three  kinds,  eaniimumsj  con/srvu. 

and  remote,  p.  331-335,  ^  485-gIi 
contigiums  and  remote  depend  upot  '*f 

nervous  power,  operating  inits  <^ '. 

nection  with  synkpatketie  sennit*  - 

ibid.    See,  also,    Nskvocs  Povit. 

and  Sensibility,  sympaiiettc. 
ecntinuottst  common  to  plaiits  and  air 

mals,  p.  323,  323,  ^  498 ;  p.  351. ) 

524  a.  No.  2. 
its  main  centan,  in  the  lusher  m- 

mals,  the  brain  and  apinai  cori  ^ 

823,  4  499.    See,  alac»,  SYn-Anm: 

Nerve,  and  Nbbvous  Powbb. 
ita  physiological  laws  well  settled,  f 

HI,  ^234  a. 
not  applied  pathologically  or  therapn- 

tieally,  p.  ill,  ^  234  c.     See,  al^ 

HuMOBAUsv,  and  ORSAiac  Cbbcs- 

TBY. 

its  natural  conditions  neglected  ottH- 
icuied, p.  111,^2343/ p.  288.^i53i 

how  far  expounded  by  Uie  Author;  sec 
Nbbvous  Powbr,  the  Pkilostfkf  cf 
its  Operation,  dec. 

admitted  Laws  of,  and  their  applKa- 
tion,  by  the  Auth&r,  to  patholoxTU^ 
therapeutics,  p.  385-^58.  ^  512-9S4 

physiological  Laws  of,  luminonslj  ex- 
pounded by  the  great  Pmsaiao  Phys- 
iologist, p.  841,  ^  614^  6  ;  p.  363*  ^ 
630. 
Symptoms, 

the  index  of  disease,  p.  484-445. 

certain  sveeial  ones,  p,  44S-445. 

mode  or  investigating,  p.  430-45^  9 
675,  676  a;  p.  437-442,  ^  686, 686 ; 
p.  561,  ^  888  a. 
Syncope, 

produced,  not  as  supposed,  by  deficien- 
cy of  blood  at  the  center  of  the  cir- 
culation, or  by  privation  of  nerroaa 
influence,  bat  by  a  strong  detennioft- 
tion  of  the  nervous  power  upon  aB 
the  organs  of  circulation ;  repndticed 
by  the  antecedent  enfeebled  actioa 
of  those  organs,  p.  304^  305,  ^  481 
g,  h;  p.  703-709,  ^  940-951- 

removed  by  the  action  of  the  nertws 
power,  or  by  irritating  the  heart  dip- 
chanicaBy,  p.  89,  ^  188  a;  P-  I^^' 
108,  ^  226,  227 ;  p.  705,  4  946. 

T. 
Tables, 
of  Orgsms  according  to  their  relatire 

functions,  p.  57,  4  125. 
of  Tissues  in  their  order  of  liability  to 

inflammation,  p.  70,  71. 
of  Tissues  as  to  force  of  disease,  p-  ^' 
of  Tissues  inflamed,  as  to  tieatxnent,  P- 
72,  73. 
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Tables — continued. 

of  the  fluid  products  of  secretioii,  p. 
218,  4  406. 

TSMPKBiLliBNTy 

physiological,  pathological,  and  therar 
t>eutical  considerations  relatiye  to, 
p.  383-391,  ^  M5-603.  Five,  the 
sanguine^  melimeholic,  ehoierie,  phUg- 
moHc^  and  nemnis,  ibid. 

philosophy  of,  shown  by  impregnation, 
p.  48,^76;  p.  49,  ^80. 
Thkories,  Rival, 

should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
6-8,  ^  4^.  6 ;  p.  19,  ^  18  «;  p.  181- 
133,  ^  281-295  ;  p.  157-173,  ^  350; 
p.  189,  190,  ^  350i  n;  p.  191,  ^  351  ; 
p.  208-217,  9  382-399 ;  p.  219-227, 
^  406-411 ;  p.  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p.  277,  278,  ^  447J/;  p.  433, 
434,  ^  676  b ;  p.  456,  457,  ^  699 ;  p. 
463,  ^  709;  p.  482,  ^  744;  p.  484,  4 
748;  p.  499,  ^  785;  p.  500-504,  4 
786-797 ;  p.  514,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1-7 ; 
p.  662,  ^  896,  &c. ;  p.  690,  4  906/; 
p.  691,  i  908-910. 
Thkobt, 

natural  to  the  mind,  p.  5,  ^  4  a ;  p.  10, 
^5|c. 

inculcated  by  the  Creator,  p.  5,  ^  4  a. 

founded  in  Nature,  p.  5,  ^  4  a. 

implies  the  greatest  reference  to  Ikcts, 
p.  5,  M  h. 

should  be  studiously  considered,  p.  5, 
$4^.  p.  10,^5jc. 

undervalued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p. 
5,M*. 

true,  ox  false,  always  guides  the  igno- 
rant practitioner,  p.  5,  ^  h. 

how  to  make  one,  p.  10,  ^  5|  6,  e. 
Thbrapbutics, 

considered  in  its  various  aspects,  p. 
641-777,  ^  862-1027. 

ihe  chemcal  system  of,  p.  176-178,  ^ 
850|. 
Thouoht, 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  155,  ^  349  e ; 
and  corresponds  with  the  chemical 
theory  of  delirium  and  mania,  p.  243, 
i440c. 
Time, 

the  arbiter  of  right,  p.  622,  ^  892}  b. 
T18BUB8, 

of  the  adimal  body,  p.  52,  ^  86. 

their  individuality  important,  p.  52,  4 
88;  p.  61,  ^  183;  p.  70,  ^  162;  p. 
416,  4  649  b-d.  See,  also.  Venous 
Tissue. 

their  distinctions  physical  and  vital,  p. 
62,  ^  89  ;  p.  61-73,  ^  133-168. 

their  union,  p.  52,  ^  89-92. 

a  knowledge  of  important  in  medicine, 
p.  50,  ^  83 ;  p.  61,  ^  132-134 ;  p.  67, 
^  149-152 :  p.  69-73,  ^  160-163;  p. 
858-362,  ^  52&-580  ;  p.  468,  ^  722  c. 

their  respective  modifications  of  life. 


Tiasaea—eMHrnted. 

p.  61-64,  ^  133-188 ;  p.  64,  ^  143; 
p.  416,  417,  ^  649  b^. 

their  special  products,  p.  62,  ^  135 ;  p. 
141,  ^  307. 

their  special  stimuli,  p.  46,  ^  73 ;  p.  62, 
^  136 ;  p.  92-95,  ^  IQ8^  d. 

their  relative  Uabili^  to  disease,  p.  70- 
72,  ^  162. 

their  relative  force  of  disease,  p.  72,  ^ 
162. 

inflamed,  their  relative  demands  for 
bloodletting,  p.  72,  ^  162. 
Tissues,  Sympathies  or, 

of  the  individual,  p.  358-361. 

of  similar,  p.  353-358. 

of  dissimilar,  p.  359, 360. 

of  indinidual  in  tkeir  relation  to  each 
other  in  Compound  Organs,  and  with 
Entire  Organs,  p.  360,  361. 
Tobacco, 

on  the  one  hand,  and  Lobelia  on  the 
other,  **  tried  somewhat  extensively 
as  substitutes  for  bloodletting  in  in- 
flammatoiy  affections,"  p.  715-718, 
^  960  a,  ^;  p.  515,  ^  819  b;  p.  527, 
^  829  ;  p.  529,  ^  835 ;  p.  540,  ^  851. 

exemplifies  the  laws  of  vital  habit,  p. 
864,  ^  542-548^ ;  p.  718,  ^  960  a,  note. 

its  use  unwarrantable  in  strangulated 
hernia,  p.  716-718,  ^  960  a. 

its  limited  use  as  a  luxury  admissible 
in  health  only,  p.  718,  ^  960  a,  note. 
Tongue, 

as  supplying  symptoms,  p.  448-460. 
Tonics, 

general  consideration  of  their  uses, 
mode  of  operating,  &c.,  p.  579-583. 
Tbuth, 

how  best  ascertained  and  established, 
p.  2,  ^  2  6;  p.  238,  ^  438  (2;  p.  463, 
4  709 ;  p.  515,  $  819  b.  See,  also, 
Ebbob,  and  Facts. 

its  compass  and  nature,  p.  11,  ^  5i  c. 

its  fundamental  distinction  from  error, 
p.  166,  ^  350,  No.  28 ;  p.  157-178, 
189,  190. 

can  be  sustained  by  itself  alone,  ibid. 

man's  ultimate  love  of,  his  greatest  ap- 
proximation to  his  Maker,  p.  124,  ^ 
241c. 
Tubes, 

organic  and  inorganie,  have  no  resem- 
blances in  structure  or  function,  p. 
99,^93;  p.  318,  ^  403  <l. 

V. 
Ulcebation, 
its  pathological  character,  dec.,  p,  470, 
471,  ^  729  fl,  b ;  p.  472-475,  ^  733 ; 
p.  477,  ^  736  c,  737  ;  p.  478,  ^  740  a. 
Undebstandino, 
a  property  of  the  mind  and  of  the  in- 
stinctive principle,  p.  188,  ^  241  b. 
See  Mind. 
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Unitt  or  Dbsion.    See  Dsiion. 

UtBA, 

ito  impoitanoe  in  organic  chemiBtrjr,  p. 
228,  ^  417. 

UrINABT  AOBNTSy 

their  general  ueea,  influenoee,  ^lc., 
considered,  p.  683-689.    See,  also, 

DiUESTICS. 

llBiifABr  Organs, 
product  of,  inorganic  matter,  p.  228,  ^ 

417  a. 
contribute,  by  depurating  the  blood,  to 
the  process  of  asaimilation,  p.  330, 

remarkable  sympathy  between,  and  tlie 

skin,  p.  330-332,  ^  422-424.    See, 

also,  Nbrvous  Poweb. 
product  of,  very  variable  in  health  and 

disease,  p.  232,  233,  ^  425-427. 
but  little  subject  to  disease,  p.  460, 461, 

^691. 
adaptations  to,  of  urinaiy  agents,  p. 

683-689,  4  905i. 
Urinx, 
its  relation*  to  disease,  p.  460,  ^691. 
its  spontaneous  transformations  occur 

as  readily  as  those  of  blood,  p.  228, 

if  417,  6ui. 
morbid  states  of,  sufficiently  recognized 

by  inspection,  p.  233,  ^  427  ;  p.  461, 

H91. 
Utebinx  Agents, 
considered  in  their  various  then^ieuti- 

cal  aspects,  p.  683-689.    See,  also, 

Emmbnaoooubs,  and  Ergot. 
Uva-Ur8i.  See  Gbnito-Urina by  Agents. 

V. 

Vegetable  Kingdom, 

essentially  independent  of  the  animal, 
p.  16,  ^  16,  17;  p.  136-138,  ^  800- 
303i  See,  also,  Plants,  and  Ob- 
GANic  Life. 

its  importance  to  animals,  p.  15,  ^  11- 
14 ;  p.  16,  4  16 ;  p.  135-138,  ^  300- 
303i. 
Veins, 

their  ordained  function  in  respect  to 
the  circulation,  their  peculiar  vital 
constitution,  their  one  and  peculiar 
vital  stimulus,  their  extreme  liability 
to  irritation  and  inflammation,  as 
weU  as  direct  observation,  prove 
that  they  take  no  part  in  the  function 
of  absorption,  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  63,  ^ 
187  ft,  c ;  p.  128-134,  ^  269-295 ;  p. 
210,  ^  387 ;  p.  527,  ^  829.  See,  also, 
Absorption,  Venous  Tusue,  Circu- 
lation Venous,  and  Venous  Con- 
gestion. 

function  of  their  valves  explained,  p. 
212,  ^  391. 
Vbnous  Conobstion, 

inquiry  into  its  pathology,  philosophy, 


Venooa  ( 

inflnencea,  treauneat*  &e.,  p.  soft- 
513,  ^  786^18 ;  p.  724^732,  4  961- 
970;  p.  756-759,  ^  1005. 

constituted,  essentially,  by  inflaaisi- 
tion  of  the  venooa  tiasoe,  p.  503,  j 
794,795. 

coincident  in  its  pathology  with  tys 
of  phlebitis  and  vaiiz,  p.  503,  504.  ? 
796,  797. 

its  influences  upon  the  system  difl^res 
from  those  of  inflammation  of  otbrr 
tissues,  p.  607,  508,  ^  806;  p.  734- 
726,  ^  961  ur^. 

modifies  the  phenomena  of  idiopat^' 
fever  and  of  other  inllaiiUDatoiy  2^ 
fections,  and  increases  their  daRfer, 
p.  508,  509,  ^  809-811  ;  p.  511,  § 
815,816;  p.  725,^  961  d. 

insidious,  p.  608,  509,  ^  806-810 ;  p 
724,  ^  961  a ;  p.  756-759,  ^  1005  a-i. 

its  prostration  of  the  Aiactions  of  ann 
mal  life  mistaken  for  <«  debility*'  of 
organic  life,  p.  726,  ^  961  b.  Set^ 
also,  Will. 

illustrates  the  sway  of  theory  in  tbe 
treatment  of  disease,  p.  600,  ^  TS9; 
p.  501,  ^  790  4;  p.  729,  ^  967;  p. 4, 
6,  ^  4  a,  6.     See  Vbnous  Tisscb. 
Venous  Tibsub, 

author's  exposition  of  the  peculiaiitieB 
of  its  vital  constitution,  and  of  their 
bearing  upon  venous  circulation,  aad 
upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
phlebitis,   venous  congestion,  and 
varix,  and,  also,  of  the  influences  o/ 
its  pathological  conditions  upon  the 
system  at  large,  and  upon  coexisting 
membranous     inflammations,    ^ 
upon  idiopathic  fever,  p.  62,  ^  136 ; 
p.  63,  ^  137  e ;  p.  64,  ^  140,  141  <; 
p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  73,  ^  169:  P^ 
209-212,  ^  887-390 ;  p.  214,  ^  89X  i 
393  ;  p.  362,  ^  524  i ;  p.  353,  ^  dS5 
a;  p.  354,  355,  ^26  i^;  p.  416,  i 
649  b,  c;  p.  424,  425,  ^  662  by  c;  p 
440,  441,  ^  686  6;  a  444,  446,  ^  688 
c,e;  p.  447,  448,  ^  688  t,  *;  p.  ^^ 
^  689  6 ;  p.  453-455,  ^  694, 694i :  P- 
468,  ^  722c;  p.  500-513,  ^  786-818; 
p.  724-732,  <f  961-970 ;  p.  735,  ^  978 ; 
p.  756-762,  4  1005. 
Vis  Mbdicatbiz  Natuba, 

what  it  is,  and  what  its  advantages,  p- 
87,  M77 ;  p.  122,  <f  239,  240 ;  P- 
467,  ^  699  c;  p.  470-475,  ^  729-733 
/;  p.  476,  ^  736  «;  p.  489,  4  767  a; 
p. 492, 493, ^764 6, c;  p.  497,  ^775; 
p.  498, 499,  ^  784, 785 ;  p.  531,  ^  839; 
p.  536,  ^  847  a;  p.  541,  ^  653;  P 

•  542,  ^  854  «;  p.  543-651,  ^855-864; 
p.  558, 4  878 ;  p.  662-664,  ^  895-899; 
p.  683,  ^  905  b. 

not  recognized  in  the  chemical  ssd 
humoral  pathology,  p.   169-17%  ^ 
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Vis  Medicatrix  'S^twrm-^continued. 

'  360.  No8. 36-46 ;  p.  176-178,  ^  350} ; 
p.  540.  (f  851  a;  p.  550.  ^  863  e ;  p. 
661.  mottm*. 
does  not  institute,  nor  eany  on.  the 
recuperative  process  in  the  bloody  p. 
635,  636.  4  847  a-c  ;  p.  546,  ^  863  a. 
Vis  Inertia. 

takes  the  place  of  Vis  Kt/a.  p.  80, 31, 
^  59  ;  p.  105.  ^  216. 
Vision, 

vital  and  Chemical  Theories  of,  p.  9^ 
95,  ^  188^  d. 
Vital  Affinity, 

a  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 
common  to  plants  and  animals,  p. 
88,  ^  183.  184  a. 
unites  the  elements  of  organic  com- 
pounds hy  associate  action  with  the 
other  organic  properties,  p.  42, 43.  4 
67.  68 ;  p.  89,  ^  187.  188  ;  p.  104,  ^ 
212 ;  p.  105,  ^  217. 218 ;  p.  135.  ^  299. 
modified  in  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 

4  185 ;  p.  105,  ^  217. 
susceptible  of  morbid  changes,  p.  47, 
48,  ^  75,  76,  78 ;  p.  105,  ^  220  ;  p. 
146.  147,  ^  327--331 ;  p.  585.  536,'^ 
846,  847. 
its  morbid  changes  illustrated  by,  and 
analogous  to,  its  progressive  natu- 
ral modifications  from  the  ovum  to 
old  age.  and  such  as  result  from  the 
slow  influences  of  climate,  cultiva- 
tion, <&c.,  p.  42,  43,  ^  67,  68-70  ;  p. 
48,  ^  77 ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  153-159  ;  p. 
363,  ^  538  ;  p.  364,  <}  548  ;  p.  869,  ^ 
662  ;  p.  376-380.  ^  578. 
how  opposed  to  chemical  affinity f  p.  30 
-83.  ^  59,  60. 
Vital  Agents, 
whatever  acts  upon  life.  p.  21,  ^  21*; 
p.  45,  ^  73  ;  p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  62,  63, 
^  136,  137;  p.  90-95,  ^  1881;  <&c. 
act  upon  irritahUity  in  generating  all 
sensible  and  insensible  motions,  and 
upon  sensibility  in  the  function  of 
sensation  ftnd  in  the  transmission 
of  all  influences  from  remqte  parts 
to  the  nervous  centers,  whether 
relative  to  animal  or  to  organic  life, 
p.  21,  ^  21  ;  p.  45,  ^  73  ;*p.  46,  ^  74; 
p.  86,  ^  176  d;  p.  89,  ^  188  ;  p.  95- 
102,  ^  189-203  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
233|;  p.  112,  ^  234  c;  p.  114,  ^234 
e;  p.  119,  ^234t;  p.  280-283,  H^ 
-451 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  454-458 ;  p.  289, 
H61 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p.  313,  ^  487 
k;  p.  323-341,  ^  500^14  ;  p.  398- 
40O,  ^  626-630  ;  p.  405-412.  ^  638  ; 
p.  661-664.  ^  894-901  ;  p.  692,  693, 
^  915,  920  ;  p.  698,  ^  929-984 ;  p. 
707,  ^  949  ;  p.  726,  ^  961  ;  p.  732, 
^  973 ;  p.  746,  ^  990i  a.  See,  also. 
Analogies. 
philosophy  of  their  operation,  p.  47-49, 


Vital  Agents — continued. 

^  78-80 ;  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p.  90-99,  ^ 
188^-193  ;  p.  106-111,  ^  223-233)  ; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  318,  ^ATSh;  p. 
321-335,  ^  495-511 ;  p.  661-664,  ^ 
894-901 ;  p.  692,  693,  ^  915,  920. 
See,  also.  Remedial  Action. 

internal  and  external,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p. 
45,  ^  73 ;  p.  62.  ^  136 ;  p.  90,  ^  188^; 
p.  106.  107,  ^  223,  226  ;  p.  110.  Ill, 
^  233,  233}  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c  ;  p.  313, 
^  487  A ,-  p.  398-400,  ^  626-630  ;  p. 
405-412,  4  638. 

how  necessary  to  life,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p. 
30,  ^  57 ;  p.  45,  ^  73  ;  p.  46.  ^  74  a; 
p.  62.  ^  136 ;  p.  63,  M37  (2,  e ;  p, 
65,  4  143  e ;  p.  67,  ^  150, 151 ;  p.  90, 
^  1881 ;  p.  106,  107,  ^  228,  226  ;  p. 
110,  ^  233 ;  p.  285,  ^  455  c;  p.  398 
-400,  ^  626-630. 

act  and  acted  upon,  p.  21,  ^  25 ;  p.  24,  ' 
M2 ;  p.  90,  ^88  c;  p.  108-110,  ^ 
227-232 ;  p.  134-144,  $  296-322;  p. 
227,^11. 

do  not  act  upon  the  structure,  p.  95-97, 
4  189:  p.  107-111,  ^  226-2331;  p. 
112,^234c;p.282,  H51  6;p.330, 
4  500n;  p.  746,  ^90^  «• 

their  action  confoims  to  the  land  of  ir- 
ritability and  sensibOity,  p.  43-47,  ^ 
70-74;  p.  62-^9,  ^  136-156;  p.  97- 
103,  ^  190-204;  p.  109.  ^  229;  p. 
110,  ^  233;  p.  399,  ^  628,  630;  p. 
662-664,  ^  895-900. 

include  the  morbific,  p.  90,  ^  188^  ^ 
aTid  as  above.    See,  also.  Analogies. 

their  most  comprehensive  relations  to^ 
organic  states,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p.  67, 68, 
^  149-152;  p.  120-122,  ^  237-240; 
p.  398-400.  i  626-630 ;  p.  405^12, 
4  638  ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

their  relations  to  life  afiS^cted  by  dis- 
ease, p.  3,  ^  2  J;  p.  47-49,  ^  76-79  ; 
p.  59,  ^  129  g-i;  p.  61.  ^  133  c ;  p. 
63-68,  ^  137C-152;  p.  73,  ^  168;  p. 
98,  ^  191 ;  p.  108,  109,  ^  227-230 ; 
p.  120-122,  ^  237-240.  See,  also, 
Remedial  Action.  Thebapetttiob, 
generalt  and  Adaptation,  Law  of. 

analogies  between  the  physical  and 
moral,  p.  1 1 1,  ^  233| ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ; 
p.  313,  ^  487  A ;  323-332,  ^  500 ;  p. 
662-665,  ^  895-901 .  See,  also.  Anal- 
ogies. 

each  one  has  special  virtues  and  ex- 
erts special  influences,  p.  21,  ^  21, 
25  ;  p.  30,  4  57 ;  p.  45-49,  ^  7^-80  ; 
p.  61^^,  ^  135-140 ;  p.  65-68,  ^  143  c 
-162  ;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  87,  ^  179  ;  p. 
90,  4  188^  a-^ ;  p.  92-95,  ^  188^  d ;  p. 
98,  ^  191  ;  p.  100,  ^  198,  199  ;  p.  101 
-103,  ^  201-204;  p.  104,  ^  216 ;  p. 
107-111,  ^  226-2331 ;  p.  119,  ^  235 ; 
p.  417,  ^  650;  p.  662-666,  ^  895-901. 
See,  also,  Rjemots  Causes  op  Dib- 
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Vital  AgentB—cemtnmsd. 

mJMt,      TBBHAFBUTXCt,     ttlld      VlTAL 

Habit. 
Vital  Forci,  Csuiical  Thbort  op.  See 
Oboanic  Force,  Chbhical  Tkbobt 

OP. 

Vital  Fonctions, 

experiment  to  DtUrmme  thek  Loim, 
and  their  application  hy  the  Author  to 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeu- 
tics, p.  2Sk>-8SI,  4  462^404. 
Vital  Habit, 

its  laws  and  phenomena,  physiological 
and  moral,  p.  868-370,  ^  58fr-6e8. 
Vital  PaiifciPLB, 

has  Tarious  propeitiea,  p.  83,  ^76 ;  p. 
88,  ^  183,  184.  See,  also,  Vital 
Pbopbbtibs. 

baa  remaiicable  analogies  vith  the  sool, 
and  with  the  principle  of  instinct,  p. 
84,  ^  175  b;  p.  S81,  S82,  ^  451. 

illustrated  by  light,  dec.,  p.  79,  ^  168 ; 
p.  84,  ^  175  h ;  p.  114,  115,  ^  834,  e, 
f;  p.  330,  ^  500  n. 

a  whole,  p.  41,  48,  ^  6&-«7 ;  p.  56,  ^ 
188;  p.  83,  ^  171 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  h; 
p.  485,  ^  680. 

recognized  at  all  ages,  p.  78,  HM. 

recognized  by  all  who  deny  its  exist- 
ence, p.  6,  7,  ^  4^  h,d;  p.  19,  ^  18  € ; 
p.  30-33,  ^  50,  60 ;  p.  38-40,  ^  64  e- 
h;  p.  95,  06,  ^  189  h;  p.  157-173,  k 
850;  p.  180,  190,  ^  3501  n. 

history  of  its  vicissitudes  with  medical 
philosophers,  p.  73-79,  ^  164-168. 

opinions  respecting,  p.  84,  ^  48  ;  p.  37 
-41,  ^  64,  65 ;  p.  74-79,  ^  16&-167 ; 
p.  138,  188,  ^  889,  890 ;  p.  149-155, 
^  337-349  ;  p.  157-173,  ^  850 ;  p. 
189,  190,  ^  350i  n ;  p.  514,  ^  819  «. 

its  existence  and  laws  variously  attest- 
ed, and  by  adequate  phenomena,  p. 
36-49,  ^  68-^ ;  p.  75,  ^65^;  p. 
80,  (i  169 ;  p.  84,  ^  175  hh ;  p.  111- 
122,  ^  834-840 ;  p.  182,  ^  850]  g ;  p. 
330,  ^  500  n. 

shown  by  elementaiy  composition,  p. 
15,  ^  10-14  ;  p.  16,  ^  16,  17 ;  p.  20- 
49,H9-80;  p.79,4l«7^. 

IHTOved  by  nitrogen  gas,  p.  84-86,  ^  62. 

proved  by  its  phenomena,  p.  75,  ^  165 
h;  p.  79,  M68  ;  p.  80,  ^  169;  p.  84, 
^  175  bh, 

proved  by  the  function  of  appropriation, 
p.  24,  85,  4  41-48 ;  p.  887,  ^  411. 

proved  by  the  nervous  power,  p.  106- 
111.  ^  883^233) ;  p.  383-338,  ^  500 ; 
p.  746,  ^  990^  b. 

proved  by  universal  consent ;  see 
above,  recognixed  &y  *U  i^Ao  iimf  it* 
exittenee. 

its  nature  unl^nown,  as  of  all  things 
else,  p.  79,  4  166;  p.  117,  ^  834  ^; 
p.  158,  «  346;  p.  488,  489,  <}  674  a; 
p.  499,  4  785. 


Vital 

inseparabre  from  living  organic  aistr! 
p.  61,  H70  ;    p.  96,  ^  169  c 

created  after  atructure^  p.  61,  9  I"^ 

and  organic  matter  mataally  depsni- 
ent,  p.  81,  ^   170  ;   p.  M,  ^  189  c 

indivisible,  p.  62,  ^171. 

summaxy  definition  af  its  cliancte*s- 
tics,  p.  88,  ^  1 7S. 

fundamental  cause  af  all  pbeaan^.^ 
of  organic  beings,  p.  24,  4  48 ;  p  3i^ 
-49,  ^  57-61  ;  p.  73,  ^  164;  p.  ». : 
189  c;  p.  116,  ^  234  e;  p.  157-I7i 
4  350,  Nos.  47-97  ;  p.  435,  ^  686;p 
668-664,  4  895-900,  and  mo  m. 

ccmibinea  the  elements  ai  matter  n 
plants,  p.  15,  ^  II,  13  ;  p.  30,  ^  58. 
p,  63,  H73;  p.  13^^139,  ^  8»-»^ 
See,  also,  Plaitts. 

modifies  and  appropriates  oigaoic  cos- 
pounds  in  animals,  p.  15,  j>  ii,  H*; 
p.  83,  4  173  ;  p.  143,  144,  ^  382;  ^ 
196,^360,361. 

re-arranges  the  elements  of  mpRis 
compounds,  p.  84,  85.  ^  40-45;  p 
80,^58;  p.  40^49,^  65-80;  p.  ^ 
^  389  a,  h;  p.  158,  163,  ^S45-S4$€; 
p.  887,  ^  411. 

essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  aiu- 
ma]s,p.86,^165.  See,  alao,  PLAsri. 
and  Oboanic  Lifb. 

on  a  par  with  magnetism  and  light,  p. 
75,  ^  165  A ;  p.  79,  ^  168;  p.  60,  4 
169  b;  p.  81,  <f  170  a;  p.  84,  ^  17^ 
bb;  p.  99,  ^  191  df  p.  118^120.  ^ 
884  c-837 ;  p.  330,  ^  500  ft  ;  p.  746, 
M90i  A. 

how  fer  creative,  p.  85,  4  ^ ;  P-  ^' 
40,  4  64  c-h;  p.  81,  ^  170  ;  p.  82,83, 
4  178  ;  p.  149,  ^  336  ;  p.  169,  ^  350. 
No.  84;  p.  887,  ^  411.  See,  aJ^. 
Nature,  coniradittinguished  ff^ 
CrcMiive  Fewer. 

resists  chemical  agencies,  p.  90-39, 9 
57-60  ;  p.  194,  ^  856  ;  p.  196,  ^  360. 
See,  also,  Diobstion. 

the  source  of  growth,-  p.  30,  ^  57/  p 
36-44,  4  63-78;  p.  887,  ^  411;  P 
435,  ^  680.    See,  also,  Plahts. 

develops  the  genn,  p.  36-48,  ^  63-*// 
p.  97,  f  190  b. 

strongly  pronounced  in  the  ovum,  p^ 
48,  ^  67;  p.  44,  ^  71 ;  p.  97,  k  ^^ 

laws  of,  deduced  from  the  ovum,  P-  30. 
M7,  68 ;  p.  3^-49,  ^  63-81 ;  P  ^^' 

presides  over  oiganie  processes  ano 
results,  p.  80,  ^  58 ;  p.  81-32,  ^  59 ; 
p.  37-49,  ^  64^80 ;  p.  146-164,  ^SSi 
-349  € ;  p.  196,  197,  ^  360,  861 ;  P 
887,  ^  41 1  ;  p.  878,  ^  447  A;  P-  ^ 
418,  ^  636 ;  p.  435,  ^  680 :  p  ^^*^ 
475,  ^  733  /-i ;  p.  668-664,  ^  ^^ 
900. 

makes  no  demands  on  cbemistfyi  P 
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Vital  Principle^coNliniiei. 

15,  ^  13,  14 ;  p.  16,  ^  16-18 ;  p.  34, 
^42;  p. 30-33,  ^69,60;  p. 42,^66, 
67  ;  p.  44,  ^  71 ;  p.  84,  ^  175  bb;  p. 
136,  ^  801;  p.  143,  ^  833;  p.  194, 
195,  ^  358,  359  ;  p.  196,  197,  4  360, 
361  ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375 ;  p.  203,  ^ 
876i;  p.  227,  MH  ;  P-  276-279,  ^ 
447i  /;  p.  376-380,  f  578 ;  p.  405- 
412,  ^  638  ;  p.  160-162,  ^  350,  Nos. 
58-61. 
generates  Motion,  and  yariously,  p. 
21,  ^  24;  p.  31,  ^9  ;  p.  37-49,  ^  64 
-80 ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176,  177;  p.  103, 
^  205,  208,  209  ;  p.  107-111,  ^226- 
233| ;  p.  323-^2,  ^  500 ;  p.  746,  ^ 
990^0. 
mutable  in   its  nature;   see  Vital 

Pbopebties. 
its  mutability  the  fondamental  cause 
of  disease  and  its  cure ;  see  Vital 
PaopBRTiia. 
its  mutability  designed  for  useful  pur- 
poses ;  see  Vital  PsoraaTiEB. 
formative  not  destructive,  p.  16,  ^  16- 
18  ;  p.  83,  4  172  ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ;  p. 
196,^360;  p.  227,  ^41 L 
its  nature  altered  in  man  since  his 
Creation,  which  proves  the  Mosaic 
statement,  p.  401,  ^  632. 
subject  to  extinction,  p.  1 1,  ^  5^  e ;  p. 
80,  31,  ^  58,  59  ;  p.  83,  ^  174 ;  p.  87, 
^  176  ;  p.  96,  ^  189  b,  c ;  p.  189, 190, 
^350n;  p.  401,  ^  631. 
by  its  fomiative  action  its  own  de- 
stroyer, p.  382,  383,  ^  581-584 ;  p. 
401,  402,  ^  633. 
a  bond  of  union  between  mind  and 

matter,  p.  116,  117,  ^  234/. 
considered  identical  with  the  chemic- 
al forces,  p.  154,  ^  349  c ;  p.  180- 
183,  ^  3503  e-ge ;  p.  189, 190,  ^  350| 
n.    See,  also.  Vital  Propektibs  in 
THE   Elements    or    Mattes,    and 
Problex6. 
Vital  Properties, 
elements  or  properties  of  the  Vital 
Principle,  just  as  judgment,  reflec- 
tion, understanding,  the  wUl,  &c., 
are  properties  of  the  soul,  p.  88,  4 
183. 
finx  are  common  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  are  called  organic,  or  eam- 
nwm,  viz.,  irritability^  mobility,  vital 
affinity f  and  mvificatum,  p.  88,  ^  184 ; 
and  two  superadded  to  the  life  of 
animals  along  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  are  called  peculiar y  viz., 
tennbUity  and  the  nervoua  power,  p. 
88,  ^  183-185.    See,  also,  the  jnwr- 
oi  Properiiea. 
tbe  common  or  organic  co-operate  more 
or  less  together  in  oi^ganic  process- 
es, p.  42,  43,  ^  67,  68  ;  p.  89,  ^  187, 
188;  p.  103,  ^  208,  209;  p.  104,  ^ 


Vital  Properties— *cpfKmtt«<2. 

212;   p.  105,  ^  217,  218;   p.  135,  ^ 
299. 

perform  the  functions  which  are  as- 
cribed, in  a  collective  sense,  to  the 
Vital  Principle,  and  individually  as 
analyzed  under  each  property ;  see 
the  several  denomtnationa. 

the  organie,  essentially  the  same  in 
plants  and  animals,  but  specifically 
modified  or  varied  in  each,  as  known 
by  coincidences  in  their  composition, 
structure,  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  internal  and  external  agents, 
growth  and  nutrition,  and  all  their 
essentia  functions,  and  products, 
diseases,  reparation,  generation, 
<Slc.,  p.  15,  ^  9-14;  p.  20-22,  ^  20- 
80 ;  p.  23-25,  ^  34r-45 ;  p.  27,  f  51^ 
53 ;  p.  28-45,  ^  54-73 ;  p.  54-56,  ^ 
105-191 ;  p.  68,  ^  155 ;  p.  86,  ^  185 ; 
p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p.  90,  ^  188i  Or-d ;  p. 
93-95,  ^  188i  d ;  p.  97,  98,  $  190, 
191 ;  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  103-1<»,  ^  205 
-221 ;  p.  118,  ^  234^;  p.  120, 121,  ^ 
286-238  ;  p.  125,  ^  249  ;  p.  127, 128, 
^  260-266 ;  p.  134,  ^  293-295 ;  p.  135 
-138,  ^  298-808i ',  p.  140,  ^  304 ;  p. 
163-167,  ^  350,  Nos.  64-77,  26^,  27 ;  * 
p.  203,  ^  376^ :  p.  224-229,  ^  409^- 
419  a ;  p.  260-263,  ^445-446  ;  p.  271 
-278,  ^  447/-447i/;  p.  279,  280,  ^ 
449 ;  p.  284,  285,  ^  454-455  e ;  p. 
286,  ^456a;  p.  322,  823,  ^49B\  p. 
398-400,  ^  626-630 ;  p.  473^76,  ^ 
733  e-^. 

possess  natural  modifications  in  differ- 
ent organs  and  tissues,  and  in  the 
conditions  cf  the  ovum,  p.  30,  ^  57 ; 
p. 43,  ^70;  p. 44,  ^72;  p. 48,  ^74; 
p.  61-63,  i  133-137;  p.  64,  ^  138 ; 
p.  67-73,  ^  149-162 ;  p.  82,  ^  172 ; 
p.  88,  ^  185  ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190, 191  a ; 
p.  100,  ^  197-200;  p.  102,  ^  208  ;  p. 
105,  ^  217;  p.  114,  ^  234  d.  See, 
also.  Tissues,  Venous  Tibsub,  and 
Analooibs. 

their  definite  character  md  permanen- 
cy, p.  87,  4  178-182 ;  p.  120-122,  ^ 
237-239;  p.  181,  182,  ^  350f /,  g; 
p.  662-665,  ^  895-901.  See,  also. 
Vis  Medic atrix  Naturae. 

mutable  in  their  nature,  p.Z,^2b;  p. 
11,  ^  5J  e;  p.  47-49,  ^  74-80  ;  p.  61, 
^  133  c,  134 ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  158-156 ; 
p.  87,  ^  176-182 ;  p.  98,  99,  ^  191  6- 
192;  p.  105,  ^  220;  p.  107-110,  ^ 
225-232  ;  p.  121,  122,  ^237-240 ;  p. 
852,  ^  524  rf  ;  p.  376-380,  ^  578  ;  p. 
405-412,  §  688;  p.  417,  ^  650;  p. 
428,  M72 ;  p.  435,  ^  680;  p.  478, 
479,  ^  740,  741 ;  p.  662-664,  ^  896- 
900. 

their  mutability  has  corresponding 
changes  in  the  properties  of  the 
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Vital  Ptojtenies— continued. 

mind  and  instinct,  p.  08,  M^l  <^  >*  P- 
123,  124,  ^  241  <r ;  p.  369,  370,  ^  564- 
668  ;  p.  374,  ^  676  b;  p.  376,  ^  677 
b;  p.  377,  ^  678  c;  p.  380,  381,  ^ 
679;  p.  382,  ^681. 
their  natural  modifications  in  different 
parts  shown  by  natural  stimuli,  p. 
46,  ^  74  a;  p.  62,  ^  136;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  M91  a;  p.  100,  (f  199,  201  ;— 
by  natural  products,  p.  24,  ^  42  ;  p. 
60,  ^  83 ;  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  97,  (f  190  ; 
p.  227,  ^  411 ;  p.  229,  ^U9  ;  p.  233, 
234,  ^  42S-432 ;  p.  378,  ^  578  c  ;— 
by  action  of  foreign  agents,  p.  61,  ^ 
134 ;  p.  63,  4  137 ;  p.  67.  ^  149-161 ; 
p.  73,  ^  163;  see,  also,  Rbkote 
Causes  or  Disbass,  Tissnss,  Ven- 
ous Tissue,  Thebapeutics,  &c.  ; — 
by  organization,  p.  64,  i  141 ;  p.  88, 
^  185;  p.  100,  101,  ^  rB4-201  ;  p. 
106,  ^  223 ;  p.  223-227,  ^  409-411 ; 
— by  morbilic  causes,  p.  64,  ^  142 ; 
p.  66,  ^  143 ;  p.  67,  ^  149,  150 ;  p. 
68-73,  ^  153-162 ;  p.  98,  ^  191 ;  see, 
also,  Remote  Causes  or  Disease, 
^  6lc.\ — by  the  development  of  organs, 
*  p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  16^-159  ;  p. 
87,  M78;  p.  97,  ^  190  b;  p.  375,  ^ 
677;  p.  376-380,  ^  578  ;-.by  the 
ovum,  p.  42-46,  ^  67-73 ;  p.  97,  ^ 

190  6 ; — by  comparison  of  plants  and 
animals,  p.  15,  ^  10-14 ;  p.  16,  ^  16, 
17;  p.  20,  ^  18  e;  p.  54,  55,  ^  107- 
117  ;  p.  56,  ^  121-123 ;  p.  88,  ^  185 ; 
p.  97,  ^  190  b,  c;  p.  135-140,  4  298- 
305;  p.  223-227,  ^409 e-411 ;  p.  474, 
475,  ^  733  /-t;— by  the  variety  of 
effects,  p.  67,  <f  149-161 ;  p;  120- 
122,  ^  226-240  ;  p.  222-227,  ^  409  c- 
411;  p.  474,  475,  ^  733 /-f. 

their  natural  modifications  in  different 
species  of  beings,  and  in  different 
parts,  have  important  final  causes, 
p.  16,  ^  9-14 ;  p.  30,  ^  57 ;  p.  42-46, 
4  66-74  ;  p.  61,  ^  133  * ;  p.  62,  ^  136, 
136  ;  p.  65,  ^  143  c ;  p.  67-69,  ^  150- 
156;  p.  87,  ^  180;  p.  88,  ^  185;  p. 
93,  95,  ^  \m ;  p  97,  98,  ^  190  b- 

191  a;  p.  99,  ^  192;  p.  100-102,  ^ 
199-203 ;  p.  104,  ^  212,  214 ;  p.  105, 
^  217;  p.  352  ^  624  i;  p.  375,  376, 
^  577  i;  p.  876-381,  ^  678-579. 

their  mutability  designed  for  useful 
purposes,  p.  3,  ^  2  6 ;  p.  61,  ^  133  c; 
p.  63,  ^  137  e;  p.  68,  69,  ^  163-156; 
p.  87,  ^  180 ;  p.  120,  ^  237 ;  p.  362, 
M24  d;  p.  376,  ^  578  b;  p.  378,  ^ 
578  c ;  p.  435,  ^  680 ;  p.  662,  ^  895. 

their  mutability  the  fundamental  cause 
of  disease,  p.  3,  ^  2  6 ;  p.  \l,  6\  e ; 
p.  47-49,  ^  74-80  ;  p.  61,  ^33  c ;  p. 
87,  ^  177-182  ;  p  98,  ^  191 ;  p.  121, 
^  237,  238  ;  p.  352,  ^  524<2;  p.  662- 
604,  ^  895-900. 
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their  mutability  the  grcMiiid-w«»k  cf 
cure,  p.  61,  ^  133  e;  p.  89,  ^  177- 
179 ;  p.  119,  ^  234  «;  p.  123,  4  SI. 
p.  428,  ^  672;  p.  544,  545,  4  SSS .  jl 
646-^51,  ^  862-864 ;  p.  663-664,  < 
895-900. 

their  mutability  the  great  <:aiiae  of  ±^ 
ficulties  in  medicine,  p.  ISO,  121.  i 
237 ;  p.  662,  ^  895 ;  p.  664,  4  899. 

subject  to  extinction  ;  see  Vital 
Pbinciple,  subject  to,  &4X 

a  knowledge  of  their  modiiicatiaBs. 
natural  and  morbid,  contrasted  visk 
a  knowledge  of.  the  andulatkMDs  oi 
light,  6lc.,  p.  115,  116,  4  234/.  See, 
abo.  Adaptation,  Law  op. 
"Vital  Pbopbbties  in  ths  £i.caKyTs 
OF  Mattkb," 

disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  c. 

how  they  are  supposed  to  create  mas, 
and  other  organic  beings,  p.  86,  $ 
175  d;  p.  160,  161,  170,^  350,  Na& 
12,  13,  39  ;  p.  178-184,  ^  350|  «-f  ; 
p.  186-192,  (f  350|  kk-S54. 

supposed  to  animate  hydrogeuy  mUngoL 
oxygen,  and  carbon,  and  that  tbese 
are  the  special  elements,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  moisture,  dtc.,  create 
organic  beings,  p.  181, 183,  ^  3601/ 
Vital  Pbopbbtibs  and  Func^oics, 

modifieationeof,  arising  from  Age^  Tern- 
ferament,  Constitution,  iSex,  CHmate, 
Habit,  6lc.,  p.  373-397. 
Vital  Stimuli,  Sedatives,  and  Axtbea- 
tivb  s  .  See  Vital  Agents,  Axteka- 
TIVE8,  and  Analogies. 
Vitalism  and  Solidism, 

the  foundation  of  medicine,  p.  1,  M- 

deduced  from  the  seed  and  ovum,  p. 
30,  M7 ;  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81 ;  p.  56, 
«  121-123;  p.  97,  «  190  A;  p.  279, 
280,  ^  449. 

their  doctrines  virtually  conceded  by 
their  opponents,  p.  19,  ^  18  « ;  p.  23, 
^  29 ;  p.  30-33,  ^  67-60;  p.  38-40, 
^  64  e-h;  p.  95,  96,  ^  189  b;  p.  152- 
154,  ^  345-349C ;  p.  157-173,  ^350 ; 
p.  189,  190,  ^  350i  fi ;  p.  191,  ^  351 ; 
p.  478,  479,  ^  740  ;  p.  514,  ^  819  a, 
Nos,  4-7. 

always  consistent,  p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  40-49, 
^  65-81 ;  p.  81,  U69  /;  p.  94,  95,  ^ 
188^  d;  p.  147,  ^  830,  333;  p.  235, 
*§  496  a;  p.  831,  ^  500  o;  p.  405- 
412,  ^  638 ;  p.  413,  ^  639  a ;  p.  641, 
^  852  ;  p.  662-665,  ^  896-901.  See, 
also,  Analogies,  and  Nxbtous 
Poweb. 

admits  of  no  unnecessary  multiplica- 
tion of  causes,  p.  81,  ^  169/;  p.  154, 
^  349  6;  p.  194-197,  ^  366-361 ;  p. 
234,  ^  433 ;  j>.  264,  265,  ^  446  e, 
447  a,  b;  p.  271,  ^  447  /;  p.  276- 
278,  ^  447i  /;  p.  831,  4  fiOTo;  p. 
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Vitalism  and  SolidiBm— continued. 

405-412,  ^  638 ;  p.  650,  ^  863  e ;  p. 
662,    i   895.    See,    also,    Oeganxc 

CHKMISTHr    AND    PHYSIOLOOY    CON- 
TRASTED. 

contradistinguiBhed  from  Humoralum, 
p.  147,  ^  330;  p.  516-518,  4  821, 
822  ;  p.  535-540,  ^  846-851 ;  p.  550, 
^  863  e ;  p.  662-664,  ^  895-900. 
"Vitality  seen  in  Dead  Mattbe,"  p. 
179,  ^  3501  e.  See,  also.  Vital 
Propebtibs  in  the  Elbxbntb  of 
Matter. 

ViVIFICATION, 

a  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 

common  to  animals  and  plants,  p. 

88,  ^  183,  184  a;  p.  105,  218-221. 
with  vital  affinityj  bestows  life,  p.  105, 

^218. 
belongs  to  the  assimilating  organs,  and 

to  their  subsidiary  fluids,  p.  106,  ^ 

219. 
liable  to  morbid  changes,  p.  105,  ^  220. 
Voluntary  Motion, 
physiology  of.    See   Motion,  Will, 

Nervous  Power,  and  Muscles  or 

VOLBNTAEY  MoTION. 

Vomiting, 

physiology  of,  p.  666-669,  ^  902  b-g. 

W. 

White  Vitbiol,  ob  Sulphate  op  Zinc, 
its  uses,  dec.    See  Zinc  Sulphate, 
and  Remedial  Action. 
Will,  The, 

its  relation  to  motion,  p.  89,  f  186, 
188  a;  p.  95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  a  ;  p.  104,  ^  216  ;  p.  107,  $  227 ; 
p.  110,  111,  ^  233,  233i;  p.  113,  ^ 
234 ;  p.  124,  125,  ^  243-246  ;  p.  210, 
^  486 ;  p.  282,  ^451  c;  p.  284,  ^ 
464;  p.  288,  ^  459  d,  e;  p.  296,  ^ 
476  c;  p.  313,  ^487^^,  A;  p.  314, 
^  4881;  p.  324-328,  ^  500  d-4;  p. 
367,  ^  526  d, 

presides  in  animal  life,  p.  124,  ^  243 ; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313,  ^  487  gg,  h ; 
p.  314,  ^  488^ ;  p.  327,  328,  ^500k; 
p.  357,  ^  526  c. 

scarcely  reaches  to  organic  life,  p.  124, 
^  243  ;  p.  282,  ^  451  c;  p.  284,  285, 
^  544-545  c ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313, 
^487gg,h;  p.314,^488i;  p.324- 
828,  ^  600  dr4. 

has  no  operation  after  removal  of  the 
brain,  p.  288,  ^  459  (i,  e;  p.  324,  ^ 
600  d;  p.  367,  ^  526  d;  and  has 
analogies  to  this  in  being  wholly  in- 
operatiye  in  paralysis,  and  more  or 
less  so  in  narcotization,  and  in  its 
failure  to  act  as  usual  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  locomotion,  or  in  protruding 
the  tongue,  in  febrile  diseases,  ana 
which  is  00  often  mistaken  for  "  de- 
6M 


Will,  The—cotUiniud. 

biUty,''  p.  296,  ^  476  e;  p.  313,  ^ 
487  gg,  h;  p.  370-372,  ^  669;  p. 
481,  ^  743  ;  p.  488,  ^  746  c ;  p.  498, 
if  780;  p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  751,  ^ 
999  6. 

the  analogies  in  its  effects  with  those 
of  external  and  internal  physiaal 
agents  prove  the  distinct  nature  of 
mind,  as  do,  also,  perception  and 
the  passions,  and  are  fatal  to  meiir 
tal  materialism,  p.  85,  ^  176  e;  p. 
93-95,  ^  188i  d;  p.  97,  ^  190  a;  p. 
104,  ^  215  ;  p.  107-1 11,  ^  226-233^ ; 
p.  113,  ^  234  c;  p.  124,  125,  ^  243- 
246;  p.  282,  ^451  c;  p.  284,  ^454; 
p.  288,  ^  469  (2,  «;  p.  296,  ^  476  c; 
p.  813,  ^  487  gg,  h  ;  p.  314,  ^  488^  ; 
p.  323-332,  ^  500.  See,  below.  Its 
elective  powert  cfc. 

a  distinct  element  of  the  mind  and  in- 
stinctive principle,  p.  97,  ^  190  a ;  p 
296,  ^  476  c;  p.  326,  ^  500  n;  p. 

357,  ^  526  d ;  p.  369,  ^  563,  and  ibid. 
a  stinmlus  to  the  brain,  like  the  nerv- 
ous power  to  that  and  to  other  paits, 
p.  124,  ^  244;  p.  282,  ^  451  c;  p. 
288,  4  459  dy  e ;  p.  296,  4  476  c ;  p. 
326, 327,  328,  ^  500  A,  k.  See,  also, 
Nebvous  Poweb. 

being  shown  to  prove  the  distinct  na- 
ture of  mind,  and  its  possession  of 
special  attributes  or  properties,  I 
thus  prove,  also,  by  the  analogies 
between  the  mental  properties  and 
the  properties  of  life,  the  distinct 
nature  of  a  Vital  Principle  with  its 
several  properties  as  its  elements ; 
as  above  and  below,  and  p.  83,  84,  ^ 
176,  Vital  Properties,  and  In- 
stinct. 

its  modas  operandi,  p.  125,  ^  245 ;  p. 
296,  ^  476  c;  p.  324-328,  ^600d^; 
p.  357,  ^  626  d, 

controls  other  properties  of  the  mind, 
and  the  passions,  p.  88,  ^  184  fr ;  p. 
124,  ^  243. 

its  elective  power  in  animal  life  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  passions  and 
physical  agents  in  organic  life,  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  233^  ;  p.  113,  ^234; 
p.  126,  ^  245,  246 ;  p.  327,  328,  ^ 
500  A:. 

its  philosophy  in  developing  voluntaiy 
motion  the  same  as  when  motion  is 
developed  by  the  nervous  power  in 
organic  life,  whether  physical  agents 
or  the  passions  be  the  remote  causes 
in  the  latter  case,  p.  Ill,  ^  233| ;  p. 
114,  ^  234  e;  p.  125,  ^  246,  246 ;  p. 
281,  282,  ^  451  ff  ,•  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p. 
324-328,  ^  600  <i-/. 
Worms, 

how  they  produce  convulsions,  p.  356- 

358,  ^  626  d. 
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WOUITDB, 

their  unios  bfthe  firtftnUntion  depends 
upon  inilaiiimatoiy  action,  p.  471, 
472,  ^  782  ity. 

union  of,  has  close  analogies  in  the  re- 
generative and  reparative  processes 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  latter  reconciled 
with  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
fonner,  p.  474, 476,  ^  788  /-^     See, 

also,  Pi.ANT8. 

do  not  heal  uniformly  where  several 
tissues  are  involved,  as  in  the  stumps 
of  amputated  limbs,  on  account  of 
their  diflerence  of  organisation  and 
vital  constitution,  p.  61,  ^  182-134 ; 
p.  64,  ^  188-141  ;  p.  67,  ^  149 ;  p. 
69,  M^;  P-  70,  ^  162,  tabU  I ;  p. 
78,  ^  163. 


Y. 

Youth, 

its  relations  to  childhood,  p.  dW,  4  678 
tt,6. 

«tB  prominent  characteristic,  tbe  full 
development  of  the  organs  of  gener- 
ation, p.  877,  ^  678  b. 

distinguished  hy  many  physiological 
changes,  and  corresponding  suscep- 
tibilities to  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  p.  27,  ^  62  ;  p.  68-70,  ^  168- 
160.;  p.  412,  ^  686  <<;  p.  877-880,  ^ 
576  c,  d. 

the  period  of  the  institution  of  the 
menses,  and  of  the  secretion  of  se- 
men ;  the  latter  shows  by  analogy, 
as  to  object  and  time,  that  the  fonner 
is  a  secreted  product,  while  its  ob- 
ject and  time  of  institution  show 
that  it  has  no  general  relation  to  or- 
ganic life,  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  belief,  its  suspension,  per 
M,  is  of  little  moment  in  morbid  con- 
ditions, p.  233,  234,  ^  428-482;  p. 
877-380,  4  678  c,  d. 

distinguished  by  changes  in  tbe  moral 
emotions  which   correspond    with 


Youth    cmtimuei 
the  vital 
678  i. 

the  coincident  ch 
and  physiological 
this  and  other  peiiodB  oC  liie,  _-- 
trate,  each  by  itself  and  faj  ana^-: 
the  mutability  of  Uie  vital  mmd  s3> 
lectual  properties,  p.  GS,  fi9,  ^  i^ 
169;  p.  374,  ^676  &^  ;  ^  375.  T^ 
^  677  h-d;  p.  380,  ^  678  d  ;  p  >- 
i  679  b.  See,  also,  Vrr^i.  PaeFi-- 
TIB8,  theirnuUability^  dbC»  Ovux,  c: 
Plants. 

tiie  period  oflife  whea  tbe  ABvebapuez: 
of  special  fimctions  disi^aja  the  cas- 
atitution  of  the  nerrouB  power,  :b 
natural  office  of  this  power  is  ur 
organic  and  animal  econoiDj,  its  £- 
direct  and  unoeasinip  deveU^wai  ii 
and  reflection  upon  every  part  of  the 
being  by  the  organic  progress  of  i^ 
generative  organs,  in  the  foMIbaeiii 
of  its  natural  offioee  and  as  a  marc^ 
ic  and  curative  agent,  its  direct  ex- 
citement by  mental  emotioiis  and 
passions,  and  how  the  pnne^le  of 
life  is  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
corporeal  and  the  intellectual  part; 
t^  and  Nsavous  Powxa,  Mobal 
Emotions,  ANALOorss,  and  p.  884- 
292^  ^  464r^70;  P.  30,  968,  k 


otEen  problems  to  chemical  physioiofy. 
p.  377,  379,  ^  678  c,  d.     See,  also, 
'  Pboblbms. 


Zinc,  Sulphate  or, 
its  uses  and  special  infinences  as  bb 
emetic  and  astringent,  p.  547-649, ; 
863  d;  p.  663,  ^  870  a;  p.  671,  ^ 
890  *;  p.  677,  678,  ^  890  o;  p.  6i!2, 
4  890^  A;  p,  63,  ^  137  d;  p.  65,  4 
143  c;  p.  67,  (f  160,  161;  p.  365- 
368,  ^  649-668 ;  p.  606-668,  4  889 
*,/,p.682,^890i^. 


THE  END. 
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LOSSING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS,  45  cento. 

MACKINTOSH'S  ENGLAND  TO  THE  17th  CENTURY,  $1  50. 

MICHELET'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY,  45  cento. 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  3  rola.,  SI  20. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  SI  90. 

MONETTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALLEY  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPL 
MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY :  Maolairs's  EdiUon,S3  SO. 

MuiDOCB'a  Edition  of  the  aame  Work,  S7  50. 
MULLER'S  (Baron  Voir)  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
MURRAY'S  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA,  90  oto. 
HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  SI  ». 
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•  VAkUABLI  NIW  ANO  STAND AIIO  WORKS 

NEAL'8  HISTORY  OF  THB  PimiTANS,  •!  50. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  BNOLA.ND  TO  THB  RBIGN  OP  GEORGE  in.,  pntam^j  I 

PRESCOTT'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO,  S  Toto.,  $6  UO. 

HISTORY   OP  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA,  S  toIs.,  #«  00. 

PRIDEAUX'S  CONNECTION  OP  THE  OLD  AND  NBW  TESTAMENTS,  •*  7& 
ROBERTSON'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  S  t<i1«.«  8to,  Maps,  $5  00.  I 

HISTORY  OP  THE  REIGN  OP  CHARLES  V.,  $1  79.    Abridcwl,  49  «utt 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICA,  $1  75.    Abndg«<l,  45  emta.  I 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  ANCIENT  INDIA,  $1  73.  i 

ROBINS'S  (Mr«.)  TALES  PROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  3  toI«.,  $100. 
ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THB  AUTHOR,  $$  75. 
RUSSELL  AND  JONES'S  HISTORY  OP  MODERN  EUROFB,S9  0a 
RUSSELL'S  (MiCHABL)  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  45  otDta. 

HISTORY  OP  NUBIA  AND  ABYSSIKIA,  45  c 

HISTORY  OP  THE  BARBARY  STATES,  4ft  c 

HISTORY  OP  POLYNESIA,  45  eeoU. 

HISTORY  OP  PALESTINE,  45  orate. 

SALE'S  (Lidj)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  1% 

SALLUSrs  HISTORY :  tni»Utod  by  Roti,  40  <«iits. 

SCHILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.  ' 

SCOTTS  (Sir  W.)  HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND,  $1  SO.  I 

HISTORY  OP  DEMONOLOOY,  40  c     " 


SCOTTS  (Rer.  JoHK)  LUTHERAN  REFORHATION,  fl  00.  I 

•EGUR'S  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON*S  RUS8UN  CAMPAIGN, «  oniB 

SFORZOSrs  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  4ft  otnt*.  ' 

SILK,  COTTON.  LINEN,  WOOL,  (Hmtobt  or).$SOO.  i 

SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS,  00  onts.  ' 

SIf EDLErS  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE,  $1  4t  I 

— . SKETCHES  FROM  VENETIAN  HISTORY,  00  oeaU. 

SMITH'S  (H.)  HISTORY  OP  FESTIVALS,  GAMES,  *o.,  4ft  oants.  | 

SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  45  mdU.  i 

SPALDING'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIAN  ISLANDS,  $1  SS. 
STONE'S  BORDER  WARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  00  c 
SWITZERLAND.  HISTORY  OF,  00  eeott. 
TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  00 1 


THATCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  TEA-PARTY.  OU  < 
THATCHER'S  TALES  OF  THB  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  3ft  o«at 
THIRLW ALL'S  HISTORY  OP  GREECE,  S  toIi.,  fS  50. 
THUCYDIDES'  GENERAL  HISTORY  :  tnaalatwl  br  Smith,  90  «•&!•. 
TURNER'S  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  $1  ». 
TYTLER'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  6  vols.,  fS  70. 
UNCLE  PHILIP'S  HISTORY  OP  VIRGINIA,  8ft  oratt. 

HISTORY  OP  NEW  YORK.  S  vol...  70  cnla. 

HISTORY  OF  LOST  GREENLAND,  SfteenU. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  SYola.,  70 

HISTORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  trolt.,  70 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH,  $1  75. 
XENOPHON'S  HISTORY :  truulatMl  by  Spslmah,  65  oeati. 


College  A,  SeluKil  Books. 

ABERCROBCBIB*S  ESSAY  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS,  45 

PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  MORAL  PEELINGS,  40  canta. 

ALISON'S  ESSAYS  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE,  79 
ANTHON'S  (CBA.BLU)  LATIN  LESSONS,  00  c«nta. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  00  Mate. 

LATIN  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90 


LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  90  eratt. 

KEY  TO  LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  50  a 

ZUMPT'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  90  o«aU. 

COMMENTARIES  OF  C^SAR,  $1  40. 

^NEID  OP  VIRGIL.    Enflish  Notes,  $S  00. 
.  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  $1  SO. 
•  CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS.  $1  90. 

SALLUST.    With  Engii.li  Not«t,  87A  o 

HORACE.    With  Engliah  Not«.,  $1  75. 

>  FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS,  90  conta. 
GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90 
GREEK  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90  c 
GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  oents. 

■  NEW  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  cvnta. 

>  HOMER.    With  Engliah  Notes,  $1  50. 

GREEK  READER,  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  JACOBS,  Al  7b 
ANABASIS  OP  XENOPHON. 
CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  94  75. 
.  SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  AN  riQUITIBS,  fl  7S 
The  nme  work,  abridf^ed,  $1  S5. 


BENNETTS  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  $1  50. 
BOUCHARLAT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS,  S2  S9 
BOYD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC,  50  cenU. 
BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  mntM 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC,  $1  S5. 
CLARK'S  ELEMENTS  OP  ALGE'dRA,  $1  00. 
DRAPER'S  TEXTBOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY. 75 oanto. 
EDWARDS'S  BOOK-KEEPER'S  ATLAS,  fS  00 
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GLASS'S   LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON.  $1  19| 

GRISCOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  AND  PHTSIOLOGY, 45  cents. 

HACK  LEY'S  7REATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 

II AZEN'S  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES.    81  Enfravinn.    75  c«nta. 

IIEMFEL*S   GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  $1  75 

HENRY'S   HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  90  mdU. 

KANE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  fS  00. 

LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY,  50  cenU. 

LEWIS'S  PLATONIC  THEOLOGY.  Ac,  $1  50. 

LIDDELL   AND  SCOTT'S  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  t5  00. 

LOOM  1^8  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,  $1  S5. 

MAUR7S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  canU. 

M*CLINTOCK  AND  CROOKS'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN,  75  cents. 

MILL'S  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE,  $3  00. 

MORSE'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  50  cenU. 

CEROGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

NOEL  AND  CHAPSAL'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  75  cents. 
PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  00  cents. 
POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  ITS  USES,  Ac.,  50  cents. 
PROUDFIT»S  PLAUTUS,  "  THE  CAPTIVES."    English  Notes,  87*  cents. 
RENWIC&'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  00  cents. 
ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cents. 


•  ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILQtOPHY,  75  omti. 


SALKELD'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
SCHMUCKBR'S  PSYCHOLOGY,  SI  00. 
UPHAM'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILL,  $1  M. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    ttols.,|lldO. 

Abridged,  $1  S5. 


Bnajirtfl,  Belleft-Iiettrefl^  &e. 

ADDISON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  I  yoIs.,  $5  50. 

•  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  90  c 


BACON  AND  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS,  45  cenU. 
BROUGHAM'S  PLEASURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENCE,  45  «mli. 
BUCKETS  BEAUTIES  AND  SUBLIMITIES  OF  NATURE,  45  cents. 
BURKE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  3  rob.,  $5  00. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  cents. 

CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON,  ahd  othbb  Writihos,  fl  75. 
CICERO'S  OFFICES,  ORATIONS,  AND  CATO  AND  L^LIUS,  $1  «5. 
COLERIDGE'S  LETTERS,  CONVERSATIONS,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS,  65  cents. 

,  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF,  70  oenU. 

COMBE'S  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  EDUCATION,  45  rt-mii. 
DICK  ON  THE  IMPROVEBIENT  OF  SOCIETY  BY  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWi.EDCiE,  41 

cents. 
D'ISRAELI'S  AMENITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 
DEMOSTHENES'  ORATIONS;  trsnststed  bj  Lilaks,  85  cents. 
DRYDEN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  2  toIs.,  $3  75. 

DUTY  (THB)  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY,  37J  cents. 
EDGEWORTH'S  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION,  85 
EVERETT  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 
FAMILY  INSTRUCTOR  ;  OB,  DUTIES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE,  45 
GRAVES'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA,  45  cents. 
HORNE'S  NEW  SPIRIT  OF..THE  AGE.  S5  cents. 
BUTTON'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 
JOHNSON'S  (B.)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  9  toIs. 
JOHNSON'S  (A  B.)  TREATISE  ON  LANGUAGE,  $1  75. 
.  LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  45 


LAM  BIS  ESSAYS  OF  ELU,  LETTERS,  POEMS,  Ac,  $2  00. 

MACKENZIE'S  (Hbubt)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  $1  25. 

MARTINEAU.    HOW  TO  OBSERVE,  424  oenta. 

MATHEWS'S  (CoBNBLius)  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINOS,  SI  OOl 

MAURY'S  PRINCn>LES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cenU. 

MONTGOMERY'S  LECTURES  ON  POETRY  AND  LITERATURE,  45 

MORE'S  (Hahnar)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  7  vols.,  $6  50.    2  vols.,  $275. 

MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  45  oeaU. 

NEELE'S  (Hkivbt)  LITERARY  REMAINS,  $1  00. 

NOTTS  COUNSELS  TO  YOUNG  HEN,  60  cents. 

POTTER  AND  EMERSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOLMASTEIL  SI  00. 

PRESCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  S2  00. 

PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES.  90  cenU.  • 

SANDS'S  (RoBBRT  C.)  WRITINGS,  2  vols.,  fS  75. 

SEDGWICK'S  (Min)  MEANS  AND  ENDS,  45  cents. 

SIGOURNEY'S  (Mrs.  L.  H.)  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERS,  00  oenU. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  LADIES,  00  cents. 

SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  45  cents 
SOUTHEY  (ROBBBT).    THE  DOCTOR,  Ac,  45  cenU. 
VERPLANCK'S  DISCOURSES  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  60  centa. 

INFLUENCE  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES,  25  cents. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MORAL  CAUSES,  15  e 

mSlTS  LETTERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SPY,  60  cents. 
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A  NEW  ClasBified  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers* Publications  has  just  been  issued,  comprising  a  very  extensive 
range  of  Literature,  in  its  several«department8  of  History,  Biography, 
Philosophy,  Travel,  Science  and  Art,  the  Classics,  Fiction,  &c. ;  also, 
many  splendidly  Embellished  Productions.  The  selection  of  works 
includes  not  only  a  large  proportiqn  of  the  most  esteemed  Literary 
Productions  of  our  times,  but  also,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
best  existing  authorities  on  given  subjects.  This  new  Catalogue  has 
been  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  especial  use  of  persons  forming  or 
enriching  their  Literary  Collections,  as  well  as  to  aid  Principals  of  Dis- 
trict Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,  who  may  not  possess  any  re- 
liable means  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  any  production ;  to  all  such 
it  commends  itself  by  its  explanatory  and  critical  notices.  The  valu- 
able collection  described  in  this  Catalogue,  consisting  of  about  two 
thousand  volumes,  combines  the  two  fold  advantages  of  great  economy 
in  price  with  neatness — often  elegance  of  typographical  execution,  in 
many  instances  the  rates  of  publication  being  scarcely  one  fifth  of  those 
of  similar  issues  in  Europe. 

*^  Copies  of  this  Catalogue  may  be  obtained,  free  of  expense,  by 
application  to  the  Publishers  personally,  or  by  letter,  post-paid. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  requested  that,  whenever  books  or- 
dered through  any  bookseller  or  local  agent  can  not  be  obtained,  appli- 
cations with  remittance  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Publishers,  which 
will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

New  York,  January,  1847. 
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